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UICIDE, the crime of self-murder, or the person 
who commits it. 

We have often wished to sec a history of crimes drawn 
up by a man of ability and research. In this history we 
would propose that the anthor should describe the crimes 
peculiar to different nations in the different stages of so- 
ciety, and the changes which they undergo in the pro- 
gress of civilization, After having arranged the histo- 
rical facts, he might, by comparing them with the re- 
ligion and the knowledge of the people, deduce some im- 


Suicide. 
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portant general conclusions, which would lead to a dis- ° 


covery of the cause of crimes, and of the remedy most 
proper to be applied. Some crimes are pcculiar to cer- 
I tain stages of society, some to certain nations, &c. 


Suicide Suicide is one of those crimes which we are led to be- 
a the Jieve not common among savage nations. The first in- 
ews. 


_stances recorded of it in the Jewish history are those of 
', Saul and Ahitophel ; for we do not think the death of 
Samson a proper example. We have not reason to sup- 
pose that it became common among the Jews till their 
wars with the Romans, when multitudes slaughtered 
themselves that they might not fall alive into the hands 
of their enemies. But at this period the Jews were a 
most desperate and abandoned race of men, had corrnpt- 
ed the religion of their fathers, and rejected that pure 
system which their promised Messiah came to Jerusalem 
2 to announce. 
kmong the = Whien it became remarkable among the Grecks, we 
Erecks. have not been able to discover ; but it was forbidden by 
Pythagoras, as we learn from Athenzeus, by Socrates 
and Aristotle, and by the Theban and Athenian laws. 
In the earliest ages of the Roman republic it was seldom 
committed ; but when luxury and the Epicurean and 
Stoical philosophy had corrupted the simplicity and vir- 
tue of the Roman character; then they began to seek 
shelter in suicide from their misfortunes or the effects of 
their own vices. 

The religious principies of the bramins of India led 
themto admire suicide on particular occasionsas honour- 
able. Accustomed to abstinence, mortification, and 
the contempt of death, they considered it as a mark of 
weakness of mind to submit tothe infirmities of old age. 
We are informed that the modern Gentoos, who still in 
most things conform to the customs of their ancestors, 
when old and infirm, are frequently brought to the 
banks of rivers, particularly to those of the Ganges, that 
they may die in its sacred streams, which they believe 
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can wash away the guilt of their sins. But the maxims Snjejde. 
of the bramins, which have enconraged this practice, we deed 
are assured by Mr Holwell, are a corruption of the veyed 
doctrines of the Shastah, which positively forbid suicide gy a 
under the severest punishment. The practice which projveli’s 
religion or affection has established among the Gentoos, Interesting 
for women at the death of their husbands to burn them- Events, _ 
selves alive on the funeral pile, we do not think ought &* sain 
to be considered as suicide, as we are not anxious to ex- 
tend the meaning of the word ; for were we to oxee 
it thus far, it would be as proper to apply it to those 
who choose rather to die in battle than make their es- 
cape at the expence of their honour. Thus we should 
condemn as suicides the brave Spartans who died at 
Thermopylz in defence of their country ; we should also 
be obliged to apply the same disgraceful epithet to all 
those well-meaning but weak-minded Christians in this 
island, who in the last century chose rather to die as mar- 
tyrs than comply with commands which were not mo- 
rally wrong. According to the Gentoo laws, “ it is 
proper for a woman after her husband’s death to burn 
herself in the fire with his corpse. Every woman who 
thus burns shall remain in paradise with her husband 
three crore and fifty lacksof years. If she cannot, she 
must in that case preserve an inviolable chastity. If she 
remain chaste, she goes to paradise; and if she do not 
preserve her chastity, she goes to hell.” 4 

A custom similar to this prevailed among many na- Among the 
tions on the continent of America. When achief died, Americans. 
a certain number of his wives, of his favourites, and of Robertson’s 
his slaves, were put to death, and interred together me 
him, that he might appear with the same dignity in hié 
future station, and be waited upon by the same atten- 
dants. ‘This persuasion is so deeply rooted, that many 
of their retainers offer themselves as victims ; and the 
same custom prevails in many of the negro nations in. 
Africa. 5 

If we can belive the historians of Japan, voluntary The Japa- 
death is common in that empire. The devotees of the 2&* 8"4 
idol Amida drown themselves in his presence, attended 
by their relations and friends, and several of the priests, Raynal’s 
who all consider the devoted person as a saint who is Hist. of the 
gone to everlasting happiness. Such being the supposed East and 
honours appropriated to a voluntary death, it is not sur- “st In 
prising that the Japanese anxiously cherisha contempt of © “” bai 
life. Accordingly it is a part of the education of their 
children ‘* to repeat poems in which the virtues of their 

ancestors 
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Suicides ancestors are celebrated, an utter contempt of life is 

———— inculcated, and suicide is set up as the most heroic of 
6 actions.” 

Scythians, A notion seems also to have prevailed among the an- 
cient Scythian tribes, that it was pusillanimous and ig- 
noble for a man whose strength was wasted with disease 
er infirmity, so as to be useless to the community, to 
eontinue to live. It was reckoned an heroic action vo- 
luntarily to seek that death which he had not the good 
fortune to meet in the field of battle. Perversion of 
moral feeling does not spring up, we hope, spontane- 
onsly in any nation, but is produced by some peculiari- 
ties of situation. A wandering people like the Scythi- 
ans, who roamed about from place to place, might of- 
ten find it impossible to attend the siek, or to supply from 
their precarious store the wants of the aged and infirm. 
The aged and infirm them6elves, no longer able to sup- 
port the character of warriors, would find themselves 
unhappy. In this way the practice of pntting to death 
such persons as were nscless to the community might 
originate, and afterwards be inculcated as honourable ; 
but he who put an end to his infirmities by his own 
hand, obtained a eharaeter still more illustrious. 

The tribes of Scandinavia, which worshipped Odin 
the “ father of slaughter,” were taught, that dying in 
the field of battle was the most glorious event that could 
befal them. This was a maxim suited to a warlike na- 
tion. In order to establish it more firmly in the mind, 
all were excluded from Odin’s feast of heroes who died 
a natural death. In Asgardia stood the hall of Odin; 
where, seated on a throne, he received the souls of Ins 
departed heroes. This place was ealled Valhalla, sig- 
unifying “ the hall of those who died by violence.”” Na- 
tural death being thus deemed inglorious, and punished 
with exclusion from Valhalla the paradise of Odin, he 
who could not eujoy death in the field of battle was led 
to seek it by his own hands when sickness or old age 
began to assuil him. In such a nation suicide must have 

3 been very common. 
It prevail. AS surerde prevailed much in the decline of the Ro- 
ed much jn Man empire, when luxury, licentiousness, profligacy, 
the decline and false philosophy, pervadéd the world, so it conti- 


and Scan- 
diuavians. 


of the Ro- nyed to prevail even after Christianity was established. 
milan J- Sd e e 
pix ¢m- “The Romans, when they beeame eonverts to Christiani- 


ty, did not renounce their ancient prejudices and false 
opinions, but blended them with the new religion which 
they embraced. The Gothic nations also, who subvert- 
ed the Roman empire, while they reeeived the Chris- 
tjan religion, adhered to many of their former opinions 
and manners. Among other eriminal practices which 
were retained by the Romans and their conquerors, 
that of suicide was one ; but the principles from whieh 
it proceeded were explained, so as to appear more a- 
greeable to the new system which they had espoused. 
It was committed, either to secure from the danger of 
apostasy, to procure the honour of martyrdom, or to 
9 preserve the crown of virginity. 


Too com- When we descend to modern times, we lament to 
pee: inmo- find so many instanees of suicide among the most polish- 
adh na ed nations, who have the best opportunitics of knowing 
more soin the atrocity of that unnatural crime. ‘The English have: 
England long been reproached by foreigners for the frequent 
ey in 0- commission of it; and the ** gloomy month of Novem- 
= ber’? has been stigmatized as the season when it is most 


But this disgraceful imputation, we think, 
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may be justly attributed, not to the greater frequency Suicide, 
of the crime in England than in other places, but to the 
custom of publishing in the newspapers every instance 
of suicide which is known. Mr Moore, who lately 
published a full inquiry into this subject, was at great 
pains to obtain aceurate information concerning the per- 
petration of this crime in different countries. Mercier, Mercier's 
who wrote in 1782, says, that the annual number of 740leaw 
suicides in Paris was then about 150. He does not tell?“ 
us how he came by the information; but we have the The nym 
authority of the Abbe Fontana for asserting, that more ber of sui- 
persons put an end to their lives in Paris than in Lon-cidesin Pa 
don. The Abbe had this information from the lieute-"™S: Len- 
, | , don, Ge- 
nant of the police. Mr Moore was informed by oney.,, a, 
of the principal magistrates of Geneva, that in that e1- according 
ty, whieh contains about 25,000 inhabitants, the ave-to the best 
rage number of suicides is about eight. ‘The average 8°counts. 
number of suicides, from what cause soever, for the last 
28 years, has been 32 eaeli year for London, South- 
wark, and Westminster. In Edinburgh, whieh eon- 
tains 80,000 inhabitants, we are convinced the average 
number of suicides does not exceed fowr. Mr Moore 
found, from the aeeounts with whieh he was favonred 
by the several coroners of the eounty of Kent, that for 
the last 18 years the number has been upwards of 32 
each year. Kent is supposed to contain 200,006 inha- 
bitants, and London 800,000. It is easy therefore to 
see, that in the metropolis many instances of suicide 
must oceur which are never the subject of legal inquiry, 
and ecnsequently never made known to the world.. 
Whereas in the country towns and villages of Kent it is 
scarcely possible to coneeal such an action as self-murder 
from the knowledge of the whole neighbourhood. The 
ealculation therefore respeeting Kent we may receive as 
true, while we must inerease the average number in 
London very considerably. Mr Moore computes the 
average number of suieides in England every year at a 
thousand; but the principles on which he founds this 
opinion are so imperfeet and vague, that we do not 
think it ean be depended on as eoming near the truth. ad 
It might lead to some interesting eonelusions to com-Jn what 
pare together, not only the number of suicides in differ-rank and 
ent countries, but also the rank and principles, the sex situation 
and age, of those unhappy persons by whom it has been — . 
committed. Mereier says, that at Paris it was the lower jon, “7 
ranks who were most commonly guilty of it; that it was 
mostly eommitted in garrets or hired lodgings ; and that 
it proceeded from poverty and oppression. A great ma- 
ny, he says, wrote letters tothe magistrates before their 
death. Mr Moore’s eorrespondent from Geneva inform- agoore's 
ed him, that from the year 1777 to 1787 more than 100 Fudi In- 
suicides were committed in Geneva ; that two-thirds of gry it 
these unfortunate persons were men ; that few of the cle-“#¢ Caus 
rical order have been known to commit it; and that inf Om 
is not so much the end of an immoral, irreligious, dissi- 
pated life, as the effeet of melanchcly and poverty. By 
the information obtained from the coroners of Kent, it 
appears, that of the 32, three-fonrths have destroyed 
themselves by hanging ; that the proportion of inales to 
females has been about two-thirds of the former; that 
no one season of the year is more distinguished for this 
crime than another ; and that suieide is upon the in- 
crease. Qur accounts respeeting the city of London are 
very imperfect ; but we think ourselves intitled to con- 
clude, that suicide is more common among the great and 
wealthy 
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wealthy than among the lower ranks, and that it is usu- 
ally the effect of gaming and dissipation. 

Those who have inquired into the causes of suicide in 
Britain have enumerated many physical as well as moral 
causes. They have ascribed it to the variablcness of 
our climate, to the great use of animal food, to strong 
spirituous liquors, to tea, and to the sulphureous exhala- 
tions of the pit coal used as fuel, which are said to pro- 
duce a depression of spirits and nervous allections. Of 
our climate, we have no cause to complain, nor have we 
any reason to impute any of our vices to its influence. 
There are many climates much more unfavourable where 
suicide is scarcely known. That an excessive quantity 
of gross animal food, or of strong liquors, or of tea, will 
powerfully affect the human constitution, we will not 
deny: but before we consider these as causes, it must 
first be determined, whether those who are guilty of self- 
murder be much addicted to them; andif they are, whie- 
ther there be not other causes much more violent in their 
nature which lave operated on their minds; for we 
ought not raslily to attribute vicious effects to any of 
those things whicli seem to have been created on purpose 
for the comfort or convenience of man. We are rather 
surprised to find that coal is mentioned even as a dis- 
tant cause of suicide; for it is one of the blessings of 
our island; and a good coal fire we have always found 
rather conducive to good spirits than injurious to them. 

Among the moral causes which are supposed to co- 
operate in producing suicide in Britain, the freedom of 
our constitution and laws is reckoned one. hat ration- 
al liberty should have any tendency to encourage crimes 
of any kind, a Christian philosopher can never allow ; 
for such an opinion is totally discountenanced by en- 
lightened views of nature. Mercier has ascribed tlie 
frequency of suicide in Paris to the oppression of the 
late government. Now it appears somewhat extraordi- 
nary, that suicide in one country slionld be occasioned 
by liberty, and in another hy the want of it. One of these 
opinions must be false, and it is surely not diflicult to 
distinguish which. 

Humanity would in most cases dispose us to conclude, 
that suicide is the eflect of insanity, were there not so 
many instances of cool deliberate self-murder. That 
suicide is an unnatural crime, which none but a madman 
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would commit, compassion indeed may suppose ; but the 
murder of a wife, a father, or a child, are also unnatu- 
ral; yet compassion does not teach us in all cases to a- 
scribe such a crime to madness. Passion may often arise 
to such a height of outrage as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from madncss in its symptoms and its effects ; yet 
we always make a distinction between that madness 
which arises from disease and that which is owing to a 
violent perturbatien of mind. Ifa person be capable of 
managing -his wordly affairs, of making a will, and of 
disposing of his property, immediately before his death, 
or aftcr he formed the resolution of dying by his own 
hands, such a manis not to be considered as insane. 
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But though a regard for truth prevents us from ascrib- but oftes 


ing suicide in all cases to insanity, we must ascribe 
either to insanity or te vicious passion. 
visions, we imagine, will compretiend every species of it, 
whether arising from melancholy, écediwm vite or ennut, 
disappointment in schemes of ambition or love, pride, 
gaming, or a desire to avoid the shanie of a public exe- 
cution; passions which are often increased by false views 
of God, of man, and of a future state, arising from deism 
and infidelity. Ifthese be the causes of suicide in mo- 
dern time, what a disgraceful contrast do they form to 
those principles which actuated many of tlie ancient phi- 
losophiers, the Gentoos, the Japanese, and the worship- 
pers of Odin? When they committed suicide, they com- 
mitted it from principle, from a belief of its lawfulness, 
and the hope of being rewarded for what they judged 
an honourable sacrifice. But in modern times, we are 
sorry to say, when it is not the eflect of madness, it is 
the effect of vicc: and when it is the effect of vice, it 
proves that the vicious passions are then indulged to the 
highest degree; for there is no crime which a man can 
conimit that is so strong a symptom of the violence of 
particular passions. It is from not attending to this 
circnmstance, tliat it has been found so difficult to re- 
fute the arguments in favour of suicide. If the crimi- 
nality of suicide be confined merely to the violent’action, 
many apologies may be made for it; but if it be con- 
sidered solely as the effect of vice, as the strongest sym- 
tom of ungoverned passion, he who undertakes its de- 
fence must undertake the defence of what all men will 
loudly condemn (A). 


It 


These two di- . 


(a) Several of the heathens entertained a very just sense of the atrocity of suicide. Quintus Curtius introdu- 
ces Darius with the following speech, when he lad lost lis empire : * I wait (says the unfortunate monarch) the 
issue of my fate: you wonder, perhaps, that I do not terminate my own life; but I choose rather to die by the 
crime of another than by my own. 

__ We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of presenting to our readers the following beautiful passage upon this 
subject from Fitzosborue’s letters *: “ Lam persuaded (says this elegant writer) this disgust of life is frequent- 
ly indulged out of a principle of mere vanity. It is esteemed as a mark of uncommon refinement, and as placin 
a man above the ordinary level of lis species, to seem superior to thie vulgar feelings of happiness. True good 
sense, however, most certainly consists not in despising, but in managing our stock of life to the best advantace 
as a cheerful acquiescence in the measures of Providence is one of the strongest symptoms of a wae itievintad 
mind. Self-weariness is a circumstance that ever atteuds folly ; and to condemn our being is the greatest, and 
indeed the peculiar infirmity of human nature. It is a noble sentiment which Tully puts into the nouth uate 
in his Treatise upon old Age; Non lubet mihi (says that venerable Roman) deplorare vitam, quod multi, et ef 
—— ~ ec 5 se me sna poenttet ae tla viet, wi non frustra me natum existimem. 

in the power, indeed, of but a very small portion of maukind to act the same clorious part that aflorded 
such {igh satisfaction to this distinguished patriot ; but the number is yet far more inconsiderable of those who can- 
not, in any station, secure themselves a sufficient fund of complacency to render life jnstly valuable. Who is it that 
ig placed out of the reach of the highest of all gratifications, those of the generous affcctious, and that cannot provide 
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Suicide. | It is unnecessary then to enter particularly into the 
-—-—— arguments of those casuists who have undertaken the de- 


vu 16 spicable office of advocates for the crime of suicide. 
nMeCes- yyy “ol ‘aie sins 
sary toen- Lheir talents might surely have been employed more 


ter into the usefully to the world, and more honourably to them- 
arguments gelves, than in pleading for a crime, which, if it were 
conta committed by every man to whom their principles would 
subject, Make it lawful, would totally destroy some of the noblest 
virtpes, fortitude, patience, and resignation; nay, would 
destroy society itself, and teach us to despise the opinion 
that this world is a state of preparation for another. ‘I 
came into life without my own consent, and may I not 
quit it at pleasure ?”’ (say the advocates for suicide). If, 
because we came into life without our own consent, we 
might quit it at pleasure, why may we not spend oar life 
also as we please ? Why may we not rob and murder, 
and commit every kind of crime, if mere tnclinatzon 1s 
to be the rule of action! Thus upon the principles of 
suicide the highwayman and murderer may reason, and 
every man may find a snfficient apology for any crime 
which he is tempted to commit. Or this absurdity may 
be otherwise answered: As we came into life without 
our own consent, we must have come with the consent 
of some other being; and logic says, that with the con- 
17 sent of that Being only can we lawfully quit it. 
Its earl - Jt is sufficient shortly to say, that suicide is contrary 
poh Ha to the strongest principle of the human constitution, self- 
dence. preservation ; that it is rebellion against God; that if is 
cruelty to the feelings and reputation, and often takes 
away the subsistence of a wife, a child, or a father ; 
that it proves a want of fortitude to brave misfortunes 
that it delivers only from imagined to plunge into real 
evils. We may add, that almost every instance of sui- 
cide of which we have heard was rash, imprudent, and 
premature, interrnpted a useful life, or prevented a 
more honourable death. Had Cato’s pride permitted 
him to yield himself to the generosity of Ceesar, his 
character and his influence might have contributed to 
retard the slavery of his country, which his death tend- 
ed to hasten. Had Brutus and Cassius not executed 
the fatal resolution which they had formed, of dying by 
their own hands in case of misfortune, the battle of Phi- 
lippi might have had a very different issue. Had Han- 
nibal surrendered himself to the Romans, instead of 
swallowing poison, he would have gained more glory in 
braving their tortures than he won in the battle of Can- 
nze ; for to die innocently and heroically is the greatest 
exertion of human fortitude. 
As suicide was deemed a crime by the most illustri- 


» 

for his own happiness, by contributing something to the welfare of others ? As this disease of the mind generally 
breaks out with the most violence in those who are supposed to be endowed with a greater delicacy of taste and 
reason than is the usnal allotment of their fellow creatures, one may ask them, whetber there is any satiety in the 
pursuits of useful knowledge? or, if one can ever be weary of benefiting mankind ? Will not the fine arts supply 
a lasting feast to the mind; or, can there be wanting a pleasureable enjoyment, so long as there remains even 
one advantageous truth to be discovered or confirmed ? ‘lo complain that life has no joys, while there is a single 
creatnre whom we can relieve by our bounty, assist by our counsels, or enliven by our presence, is to lament the 
loss of that which we possess, and is just as rational as to die for thirst with the cup in our hands. But the mis- 
fortune is, when a man is settled into a habit of receiving all his pleasures from the mere selfish indulgences, he 
wears out of his mind the relish of every nobler enjoyment, at the same time that his powers of the sensual kind 
are growing more languid by each repetition. It is no wonder, therefore, he should fill up the measure of his 
pratifications long before he has completed the circle of his duratioa ; and either wretchedly sit down the remain- 
der of his days in discontent, or rashly throw them up in despair.” 
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ous and virtuous of the Greek and Roman plilosophers, Suicide. 
it was considered as a crime by the laws, and treated 
with ignominy. By the law of Thebes snicides were ) 
to have no honours paid to their memory *. The Athe- ae | 
rian law ordained the hand which committed the deed the Grea 
to be cut off, and burnt apart from the rest of the body. Ceams, &¢ 
The body was not buried with the usual solemnities, * Petite | 
but was ignominiously thrown into some pit. In Cea — 
aa ‘ . é : n Leges 
and Massilia (the ancient Alarsezlles), it was considered 4riieas 
as a crime against the state ; and it was therefore neces- p. 5230, 
sary for those who wished to destroy themselves to obtain 
permission from the magistrates. + Plutarch acquaints + Plutaré 
us, that an unaccountable passion for suicide seized the 0” the Vs 
Milesian virgins; from indulging which they could not “8 Ff ¥ 
be prevented by the tears and entreaties of parents and” 
friends ; but what persuasion and entreaty could not ef- 
fect was accomplished by very different means. A de- 
cree was issued, * that the body of every young woman 
who hanged herself should be dragged naked through 
the streets by the same rope with which she had com- 
mitted the deed.’? This wise edict put a complete stop 
to the extraordinary frenzy, and suicide was no longer 
committed by the virgins of Miletus. rp 

In the early part of the Roman history there seems to By the R 

have been seldom occasion for framing any laws against mans. 
suicide. The only instance recorded occurs in the reign 
of Tarquinius Priscus. The soldiers who were appoint- 
ed to make drains and common sewers, thinking them- 
selves disgraced by such servile offices, put themselves to 
death in great numbers. The king ordered the bodies 
of all the self-murderers to be exposed on crosses, and 
this put an eflectnal stop to the practice. It is doubtful 
whether there was any standing law against simicide dur- 
ing the existence of the republic; but during the reign 
of the emperors it was thought proper to lay it nnder 
certain regulations, though not absolutely to condemn 
it as acrime. In Justinian’s Digests there isa law, by Lib, xlvil 
which it was enacted, ‘* that if persons accused, or who Tit. xxi. 
had been found guilty, of any crime, should make away PF? 3+ 
with themselves, their effects should be confiscated.’’ 
But this punishment only took place when confiscation 
of goods happened to be the penalty appointed by the 
law for the crime of which the self-murderer was accu- 
sed or found guilty, and was not inflicted fur suicide 
committed in any other circumstances. 

When the Christian church had extended its jnris- And by 
diction in the Roman empire, it was decreed in the sixth Christian 
century, that no commemoration should be made in the 
eucharist forsuchas destroyed themselves: neithershould 

their 
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Suicide their bodies be carried out to burial with psalms, nor 
a] have the usual service said over them. ‘This ecclesias- 
Suit. tical law continued till the reformation, when it was 

admitted into the statute code of England by the au- 
thority of parliament. As an additional punishment, 
however, confiscation of land and goods seems to have 
been adopted from the Danes, as we learn from Brac- 

De Legt-ton *, At present the punishment consists in confisca- 

s ct Con- ting all the persanal property of a fclo de se for the use 


t age of the crown, and in excluding his body from interment 
‘Lib ii, in consecrated gronnd. ‘The warrant of the coroner 


MTraot. 11. requires that the body should be buried in some public 
highway, and a stake driven through it to increase the 

at ignominy. 
Difficult to ‘To inquire into the prevalence and canses of crimes, 
pevse? pain order to discover the most judicious methods of pre- 
ae venting them, is the duty of the Patriot and the Chris- 
sean effec-tian. Suicide, we find, is a common and an increasing 
wal pre. evil: but it is a difficult matter te find an effectual 1e- 
sntive. medy; for-what motives can be held out sufficient to 
influence that man’s mind who is deaf to the voice of 
nature speaking within him, and to the voice of nature’s 
God declaring that he is stationed at a post which it is 
R\ his duty to maintain? His reputation and property are 
. indeed within the reach of the laws, his body may be 
treated with ignominy, and his property confiscated ; 
but this punishment will not be a preventive, even if it 
could be always inflicted ; and that it is seldom inflicted, 
though the laws have decreed it, is well known. The 
humanity of the present age disposes us to sympathise 
with the relations of the deceased, instead of demanding 
that the sentence of the law should be executed. It is a 
generally received opinion, and a just one, that punish- 
ments decreed ly human laws should be directed only 
against such crimes as are injurious to society ; hut when 
at is hence inferred, that suicide ought not to be subject 


H to the cognizance of human laws, every rule of logic is 


. violated. There is no man, bowever mean in station 
and in talents, whose life may not, on some occasions, 


be useful to the community at large 5 and to conclude, 


that a person who fancies himself useless may therefore 

Jawfully put a period to his life, is as false reasoning as 

it would be to conclude, that by killing a poor man, 

who lives on the public, we should perform an actior 

not only innocent but meritorious, as we should thereby 
| es free society from one of its burdens. 


SUIDAS, a Greek writer, according to some, flour- 


ished in the 11th century, under the reign of the em- 
‘peror Alexius Comnenus ; aceording to others, hefore 
the roth century. He wrote in Greek an Historical 
and Geographical Dictionary or Lexicon; a work 
which, though not always strictly accurate, is never- 
theless of great importance, as it contains many things 
taken from the ancients that are nowhere else to be 


found. The best edition of Suidas is that of Kuister,. 


in Greek and Latin, with notes, printed in 3 vols. fol. 
which has been mnch improved by Toup. 

Laris SUILLLUS. See Swine-Sronz, MINERALO- 
GY Index. 

SUIT, is used in different senses ; as, 1. Suit of court, 
or suit-service, which is an attendance the tenant owes 
to his lord’s court. 2. Suit-covenant,’ where a person 
has covenanted to do service in the court of the lord. 
3- Suit-cnstom, which is where one and his ancestors 
have owed suit time out of mind. 4. It is used fora 

a 
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petition to the king or any person of dignity, where a uit. 
Jord distrains his tenant for suit, and none is due. In ——— 
this case, the party may have an attachment against him 

to appear in the king’s court. 

Suit, in Law, the same with action. ‘The Romans 
introduced pretty early set forms for actions and suits 
into their law, after the example of the Greeks; and 
made it a rule, that each injury should be redressed by 
its proper remedy only. ‘* Actiones, (says the Pandects) 
composite sunt quibus inter se homines disceptarent, guas 
actiones ne populus prout vellet institueret, certas solem- 
nesque esse voluerunt.”” The forms of these actions were- 
originally preserved in the books of the pontifical col- 
lege as choice and inestimable secrets, till one Cneius 
Flavius, the secretary of Appius Claudius, stole a copy 
and published them to the people. The concealment 
was ridiculous: but the establishment of some standard 
was undoubtedly necessary to fix the true state of a que- piackst: 
stion of right ; lest, in a long and arbitrary process, it Comments. 
might be shifted continually, and be at length no long- 
er discernilile. Or, as Cicero expresses it, * sunt jura, 
sunt formula, de omnibus rebus constitute, ne quis aut 
in genere tuuriz, aut in ratione actionts, errare possit. 
Lixpresse enim sunt ex uniuscujusque damno, dolore, tn- 
cominodo, calamitate, injuria, publice a pretore formu- 
le, ad quas privata lis accommodatur.”? And in the 
same manner Bracton, speaking of the original writs 
upon which all our actions are founded, declares them 
to be fixed and immutahle, unless by authority of parlia- 
ment. And all the modern legislators of Enrope have 
found it expedient, from the same reasons, to fall into 
the same or a similar method. In England, the several 
suits, or remedial instruments of justice, are, from the 
subject of them, distinguished into three kinds ; actions 
personal, real, and mixed. 

Personal actions are such whereby a man claims a: 
debt, or personai duty or damages, in lieu thereof 3 and 
likewise whereby a man claims a satisfaction in damages 
for some injury done to his person or property. The 
former are said to be founded upon contracts, the latter 
npon torts or wrongs: and they are the same which the 
civil law calls, ‘* actiones:in personam, que adversus 
eum intenduntur qui ex contractu vel delieto obligatus 
est aliquid dare vel concedere.”’ Of the former nature 
are all actions upon debt or promises ; of the latter are 
all actions of trespasses, nuisances, assaults, defamatory 
words, and the like. 

Real actions (or, as they are called in the- Mirror, 


Jeodal actions), which concern real property only, are 


such whereby: the plaintiff, here called the demandant, 
claims title to have any lands or tenements, rents, com- 
mons, or other hereditaments, in fee-simple, fee-tail, or 
for term of life. By these actions formerly all disputes 
concerning real estates were decided 3 but they are now 
pretty generally laid aside in practice, upon account of 
the great nicety required in their management, and the 
inconverient length of their process; a much more ex- 
peditious method: of trying titles being since introduced, 
by other actions personal and mixed. 

Mixed actions are suits partaking of the mixture of 
the other two, wherein some real property is demanded, . 
and also personal damages for a wrong sustained. As. 
for instance, an action of waste; which is brought by 
him who lath the inheritance, in remainder or reversion, 
against the tenant for lite, who hath committed waste 

therein, . 


Suit 
il 


Sulzer. 
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therein, to recover not only the land wasted, which 
would make it merely a real acticn; but also treble 
damages, in pursuance of the statute of Gloucester, 
which is a personal recompense ; and so both, being 


joined together, denominate it a mzaed action. 


The orderly parts of a suit are these: 1. The origi- 
nal writ. 2. The process. 3. The pleadings. 4.The 
assue or demurrer. 5. The treal. 6. The judgment 
and its incidents. 7. The proceedings in nature of ap- 
peals. 8. The execution. See these articles. 

SULLY. See Beruune. 

SULPHATE, in Chemistry, denotes 2 compound of 
sulphuric acid with some base. 

SULPHUR, a well known inflammable substance. 
See CHEMISTRY and MineraLocy Index. 

Sutpuur-Wort. See PEucEDANUM, Borany In- 
dex. 

SULPHURIC acip, the name now adopted for the 
vitriolic acid. See CuEemistry Index. 

SULPICIA, an ancient Roman poetess, who lived 
under the reign of Domitian, and has been so much ad- 
mired as to be termed the Roman Sappho. We have 
nothing, however, left of her writings but a satire, or 
rather the fragment of one, against Domitian, who pu- 
blished a decree for the banishment of philosophers from 
Rome ; which satire is to be found in Scaliger’s Appen- 
dix Virgiliana. She is mentioned by Martial and Sido- 
nius Apollinaris ; and is said to have addressed a poem 
on conjugal love to her husband Calenus, a Roman 
knight. 

SULPICIUS SrEvrrus, an ecclesiastical writer who 
flourished about the beginning of the sth century, and 
was contemporary with Rufinus and St Jerome. He 
was the disciple of St Martin of Tours, whose life he 
has written ; and the friend of Paulinus bishop of Nola, 
with whom he held an intimate correspondence. The 
principal of his works is his Histor¢a Sacra, from the 
creation of the world to the consulate of Stilicho and 
Aurelian, about the year 400; in which his style is 
elegant beyond the age he lived in. : 

SULTAN, or SoLpay, a title of appellation given 
to the emperor of the Turks. 

Vatner will have the word Turkish, and to signify 
king of kings ; adding, that it was first given to the Tur- 
kigh-princes Angrolipex and Masgud, about the year 
1055: others will have it originally Persian, alleging, 
in proof hereof, an ancient medal of Cosroe ; others de- 
rive it from so/danus, guast solus dominus ; others from 
the Hebrew ww, schalat or sheleth, “ to rule, reign.” 

It had its rise under Mahmoud, son of Sebecteghin, 
the first emperor of the dynasty of the Gaznevides, to- 
wards the close of the fourth century of the era of the 
Hegira: when that prince going to Segestan to reduce 
Kalaf governor of that province, who affected the sove- 
reignty, Kalaf was no sooner advertised of his coming 
than he went out to meet him, delivered the keys of his 
fortress, and owned him his sw/tan, that is, his lord or 
commander. The title pleased Mahmoud so well, that 
he assumed it ever afterwards 3 and from him it passed 
to his descendants, and to other Mahometan princes. It 
is chiefly confined to the Turkish and Persian monarchs. 

SULZER, M. a celebrated philosepher, was born 
at Winterthur, in the canten of Zurich, October 16. 
1720. He was the youngest of 25 children. His early 
education did not promise much, though it was by no 
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means neglected. He had little inclination for what is 
called in the schools the study of Awmanity, and made 
but a small progress in the learned languages, which 
were to prepare him for the study of theology, for which 
profession his parents designed him. At the age of 16, 
when he went to the academical school of Zurich, he 
had not the smallest notion of the sciences, or of elegant 
literature, and consequently no taste for study. ‘The first 
incident that developed a hidden germ of philosophical 
genius, was his meeting with Wolfe’s Metaphysics: 
this was the birth of his taste for science : but he wanted 
a guide. ‘The clergyman with whom he lodged was an 
ignorant man; and the acadeniical prelections were, as 
yet, above the reach of his comprehension, On the other 
hand, a sedentary life was not the thing he liked, nor 
to which he had been accustomed ; and, moreover, a 
sociable turn of mind led him often into company, where 
he lost much time in frivolous amusements, yet without 
corrupting his morals. Who, that observed him at this 
period, says Mr Formey in his Fwlogzum, would have 
thought that Sulzer would one day be numbered among 
the most knowing and wise men of his time ? The learn- 
ed Gesner was the instrument of Providence that ren- 
dered Sulzer’s inclination to study triumphant over his 
passion for amusement and company. Animated by the 
counsels and example of this worthy and learned man, 
he applied himself to philosophy and mathematics with 
ereat ardour, and resumed the pursuit of Grecian litera- 
ture and the oriental languages. The contemplation of 
nature became his noble and favourite passion. An ec- 
clesiastical settlement in a rural scene, that exhibited 
happy objects and occasions for this delightful study, 
began to render lus days happy and nseful ; and he pu- 
blished, in 1741, Moral Contemplations of the Works 
of Nature; and the year following an Account of a 
Journey he liad made through the Alps; which showed 
at the same time, his knowledge of natural history, and 
the taste and sensibility with which he surveyed the beau- 
ties of nature and the grandeur and goodness of its Au- 
thor. He afterwards became private tutor to a young 
gentleman at Magdeburg. This procured him the ac- 
quaintance of Messrs Maupertuis, Euler, and Sack, 
which opened to his merit the path of preferment, and 
advanced him successively to the place of mathematical 
professor in the King’s College at Berlin, in 17474, and 
to that of member of the Royal Academy in 19750. 

In this last quality he distinguished himself in a very 
eminent manner, enriched the class of speculative philo- 
sophy with a great number of excellent memoirs, and 
was justly considered as one of the first-rate metaphy- 
sicians in Germany. But his genius was not confined to 
this branch of science. His universal Theory of the 
Fine Arts is a valuable production. A profound know- 
ledge of the arts and sciences, and a perfect acquaint- 
ance with true taste, are eminently displayed in this 
work, and will secure to its author a permanent and di- 
stinguished rank in the republic of letters. The first vo- 
lume of this excellent work was published in 1771, and 
the second in 1774. We shall not here give a catalogue 
of the writings of M. Sulzer; but we cannot help men- 
tioning his remarks on the Philosophical Essays of the 
late Mr Hume as a work of real merit, which does ju- 
stice to the acuteness, while it cften detects the sophistry, 
of the British Bayle. The moral character of MM. Sul- 
zer was amiable and virtuous 3 sociability and benefi- 


cence 
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JiSelzer cence were its charactcristical lines; and his virtues History of Sumatra, with very copious particulars of the Sumatra. 
l were animated by that sacred philosophy that formsthe island. He represented it assurpassed by fewin the beau- ———v——~ 
amatra. Christian, ennobles man, and is the only source of that — tiful indulgences of nature. A chain of high mountains 


: heart-felt serenity and sedate fortitude which support 


humanity, when every other object of confidence fails. 
His dying moments were calm, humble, and sublime ; 
and when he expired, the placid and composcd air of 
his countenance made lis mourning friends douht, for 
some time, whether it was death or sleep that had su- 
snended his conversation. He had no enemy; aud his 
friends were numerous, affectionate, and worthy of the 
tender returns he made them. 

The king of Prussia distinguished him by repeated 
marks of munificence and favour. But lis royal protec- 
tor had never scen him hefore the end of the year 1777, 
though he had heen member of the academy from the 
year 1750. The audience, indeed, though late vouch- 
sated, was honourahle to M. Sulzer, with whom the 
monarch conversed for a long time with great conde- 
scension. - % 

SUM, signifies the quantity that arises from the ad- 
dition of two or more magnitudes, numbers, or quanti- 
ties together. 

SUMACH. See Ruus, Botany Index. 

SUMATRA, an island of Asia, the most western of 
the Sunda islands, and constituting on that side the boun- 
dary of the Eastern Archipelago. Its general direction 
is nearly north-west and south-east. The equator divides 
it into almost equal parts, the one extremity being in 5. 
53. N. and the other in 5. 56. S. Lat. Acheen Head, at 
the north extremity of the island, is in longitude 95. 34. 
east. It lies exposed on the south-west side to the In- 
dian ocean; the north point stretches into the bay of 
Bengal; to the north-east it is divided from the penin- 
sula of Malacca by the straits of that name ; to the east 
by the straits of Banca, from the island of that name ; 
to the south-east by the commencement of what are cal- 
led the Chinese seas; and on the south by the straits of 
Sunda, which separate it from the island of Java. It is 
about 900 miles in length, but from 100 to 10 only in 
breadth. No account had been given of this island b 
any Englishman till the year 1778, when Mr Charles 
Miller (son of the late botanical gardener) published an 
account of the manners of a particular district, in the 
68th volume of the Philosophical Transactions. These 
were the Battas, a people wlio live in the interior parts, 
called the Cassza Country. They differ from all the other 
inhabitants in language, manners, and customs. They 
eat the prisoners whom they take in war, and hang up 
their skulls as trophies in their houses. He observes, 
however, that human flesh is eaten by them 2” terrorent, 


and not as common food, though they prefer it to all: 


others, and speak with peculiar raptures of the soles of 
the feet and palms of the hands. They expressed much 
surprise that the white people did not kill, much less eat, 
their prisoners. 
the cassia that is sent to Europe is procured. Ft abounds 
also with the camphire trees, which constitute the com- 
mon timber in use ; and in these trees the camphire is 
found native, in a concrete form. It is remarkable that, 
in this state, it is sold to the Chinese at the price of 25ol. 
or 300l. per cent.; but these dexterous artists contrive to 
furnish the Europeans with it at about a quarter of that 
price. In 1783, Mr Marsden, who had been secretary to 


she presidentand council of Fort Marlborough, published a. 


From this country the greatest part of 


rans through its whole extent ; the ranges in many parts 
being double and treble ; their altitude, though great, 
is not sufficient to occasion their being covered with snow 
during any part of the year. Between these ridges are 
extensive plains, considerably elevated ahove the surface 
of the maritime lands. In these the air is cool; and 
from this advantage they are esteemed the most eligible 
portion of the country, are the best inhabited, and the 
most cleared from woods, whicli elsewhere, in general, 
throughout Sumatra, cover both Inlls and valleys with 
an eternal shade. Here too are found many large and 
beautiful lakes, that facilitate much the communication 
between the different parts. ‘The heat of the air is far. 
from being so intense as might be expected frem a coun- 
try occupying the middle of the torrid zone ; and it is 
more temperate than many regions within the tropics 5 
the thermometer at the most sultry hour, about two in 
the afternoon, generally fluctuating betwcen 82 and 85 
degrees. Mr Marsden divides the inhabitants into Ma- 
lays, Achenese, Battas, Lampoons, and Rejangs ; and 
he takes the latter as his standard of description, with 
respect to tlie persons, manners, and customs, of the in- 
habitants. ‘They are rather below the middle stature 5 
their bulk in proportion ; their limbs for the most part 
slight, but well shaped, and particularly small at the 
wrists and ancles; and, upon the whole they are grace- 
fully formed. Their hair is strong, and of a shining 
black. ‘The men are beardless, great pains being taken- 
to render them so when boys, by rubhing their chins 
with a kind of quicklime. ‘Their complexion is pro- 
perly yellow, wanting the red tinge that constitutes a 
copper or tawney colour. ‘They arc in general lighter 
than the Mestees, or half-breed, of the rest of India ; 
those of the superior class, who are not exposed to the 
rays of tle sun, and particularly their women of rank, 
approaching to a degree of fairness. If beauty consisted 
in this one quality, some of them would snrpass our bru- 
nettes in Europe. The major part of the females are 
ugly, many of them even to disgust; yet among them 
are some whose appearance is strikingly beautiful, what-. 
ever composition of person, features, and complexion, 
that sentiment may be the result of. Some of the inha- 
bitants of the hilly parts are observed to have the swell- 
ed neck or goitre; but they attempt no remedy for it, 
as these wens are consistent with the highest health. The: 
rites of marriage among the Sumatrans consist simply in. 
Joining the hands of the parties, and pronouncing them: 
man and wife without much ceremony, excepting the- 
entertainment which is given upon the occasion by the 
father of the girl. ‘The customs of the Sumatrans per- 
mit their having as many wives as they can purchase, or. 
afford to maintain; but it is extremely. rare that an in-. 
stance occurs of their having more than one, and that: 
only among a few of the chiefs. This continence they- 
owe, in some measure, to their poverty. The dictates 
of frugality are more powerful with them than the irre-. 
gnlar calls of appetite, and make them decline an indul- 
gence from which their law does not restrain them. 
Mothers carry their children, not on the arm as our: 
nurses do, but straddling on the hip, and usually sup- 
ported by a cloth which ties in a knot on the opposite 
shoulder. The’ children are nursed but little ; are not: 
confined 


* 
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Simatra conhned by any swathing or bandages ; and being suf- 
—— fered to roll about the floor, soon learn to walk and 


shift for themselves. When eradles are used, they swing 
suspended from the eeilings of the rooms. 

The Sumatrans are so fond of eock-fighting, that a 
father on his death-bed has been known to desire his son 
to take the first opportunity of matching a cock fora 
sum equal to his whole property, under a blind convic- 
tion of its being invulnerable. When a coek is killed 
or runs, the other must have sufficient spirit and vigour 
left to peek at him three times on his being held np to 
‘him for that purpose, or it becomes a drawn battle 5 and 
sometimes an experienced cocker will place the head of 
his vanquished bird in such an uncouth situation as to 
terrify the other, and render him unable to give this 

roof of victory. ” F 

The wild beasts of Sumatra are tigers, elephants, rhi- 
noceroses, bears, and monkeys. ‘The tigers prove to the 
inhabitants both in their journeys and even their domes- 
tic occupations most destructive enemies. The number 
of people annually slain by these rapacious tyrants of the 
woods is almost ineredible. Whole villages have been 
depopulated by them; yet from a superstitious preju- 
dice, it is with difficulty they are prevailed upon, by a 
large reward which the India Company offers, to use 
methods of destroying ‘them, till they have sustained 
some particular injury in thir own family or kindred. 
The size and strength of the species which prevails on 
this island is prodigious. ‘They are said to break witha 
stroke of their fore paw the leg of a horse or a buffalo 3 
and the largest prey they kill is without difficulty drag- 
sed by them into the woods, ‘This they usually per- 
form onthe second night, being supposed on the first to 
gratify themselves with sucking the blood only. ‘Time 
is by this delay afforded to prepare for their destruction, 
either by shooting them, or placing a vessel of water 
strongly impregnated with arsenic near the carease, 
which is fastened to a tree to prevent its being carried 
off. The tiger having satiated himself with the flesh, 1s 
prompted to assuage his thirst with the tempting liquor 
at hand, and perishes in the indulgence. Their chief 
subsistence is most probably the unfortunate, monkeys 
with which the woods abound. They are deseribed as 
alluring them to their fate by a fascinating power, simi- 
lar to what has been supposed of the snake; and, says 
Mr Marsden, ** [am not incredulous enongh to treat 
the idea with contempt, having myself observed, that 
when an alligator or a crocodile, in ariver, comes under 
an overhanging branch of a tree, the monkeys, in a state 
of alarm and distraction, crowd to the extremity, and, 
chattering and trembling, approach nearer and nearcr to 
the amphibious monster that waits to devour them as 
they drop, which their fright and number render almost 
unavoidable.’? These alligators likewise occasion the 
loss of many inhabitants, frequently destroying the peo- 
ple as they bathe in the river, aecording to their regu- 
lar custom, and which the perpetua! evidenee of the risk 
attending it cannot deter them from. A superstitions 
idea of their sanctity also preserves them from molesta- 
tion, although, with a hook of sufficient strength, they 
may be taken without much difficulty. The other ani- 
mals of Sumatra are buffaloes, a small kind of horses, 
goats, hogs, deer, bullocks, and heg-deer. ‘This last is 
an animal somewhat larger than a rabbit, the head re- 

zembling that of a hog, and its shanks and feet like those 


io, | 


of the deer. [he bezoar-stone found on this animal has Sumates 
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been valued at ro‘times its weight in gold; it is of a 
dark brown colour, smooth on the outside; and the 
coat being taken off, it appears still darker, with strings — 
running underneath the coat: it will swim on the top of 
the water. If it be infused in any liquid, it makes it 
extremely bitter: the virtues usually attributed to this 
stone are cleansing the stomaeh, creating an appetite, 
and sweetening the blood. 

Of birds they have a greater variety than of beasts. 
The coo-ow, or Sumatran pheasant, is a bird of uncom- 
mon beauty. They have storks of prodigious size, par- 
rots, dung-hill fowls, dueks, the largest cocks in the 
world, wood-pigeons, doves, and a great variety of small 


birds, different from ours, and distinguished by the beau- 


ty of their colours. Of the reptiles, they have lizards, 
flying lizards, and cameleons, The island swarms with 
insects, and their varieties are no less extraurdinary than 
their numbers. Rice is the only grain that grows in the 
country ; they have sugar-canes, beans, pease, radishes, 
yams, potatoes, pumkins, and several kinds of pot-herbs 
unknown to Europe; and here are to be found most of 
the fruits to be met with in other parts of the East In« 
dies, in the greatest perfection. Indigo, Brasil-wood, 
two species of the bread-fruit tree, pepper, benjamin, 
coffee and cotton, are likewise the produce of this island, 
as well as cassia and camphire mentioned above. Here 
also is the cabbage-tree and silk-cotton tree 5 and the 
forests contain a great variety of valuable species of 
wood, as ebony, pine, sandal, eagle or aloes, teek, man- 
chineel, and iron-wood, and also the. banyan tree. Gold, 
tin, iron, copper, and lead, are found in the country 3 
and the fornier is supposed to be as plentiful here as in 
Peru or Mexico. The finest gold and gold-dust are 
found in the country of Lzmong, immediately contigu- 
ous to the presidency of Fort Marlborough, to which the 
merchants repair annually for the purchase of opium, 
and such other artieles as they may be in want of, and 
give for them gold of so pure a nature as to contain 


little or no alloy. ‘The native indolence of the Malay Asiatie 
disposition prevents them from collecting more than is searches 
sufficient to supply the few and simple wants of a race vol. i, 


of men as yet unenlightened by civilization and seience, 
and ignorant of the {nll extent of the advantages of the 
eountry inhabited by them. The roads leading to ths 
golden country are almost impervious ; affording only a 
scanty path to a single traveller, where whole nights 
must be passed inthe open air, exposed to the malignant 
influence of a hostile climate, in a country infested by 
the most ferocious wild beasts. These are circumstanees 
that have hitherto checked curiosity; but perseverance 
and studied precaution will surmount the obstacles they 
furnish, and such discoveries might be made as would 
ampiy compensate for the difficulties leading to them. 
Lhe gold merchants who come from the neighbouring 
and less rich eountries, give ussuch accounts of the fa- 
cility of procuring gold as border nearly on the marvel- 
lous, and would be altogether incredible, if great quan- 


‘tities of that metal produced by them did not in some 


degree evince the certainty of their aceounts. 

This great abundance: of gold in Sumatra induees Mr 
Marsden to suppose that island to be the Ophir of Solo- 
mon; a conjecture which, in his opinion, derives no 
small force from the word Ophir being really a Malay 
substantive, of a compound sense, signifying a mountain 

containing 


Tmatca containing gold. 
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The natives, he confesses, have no, 
oral tradition on the subject; and we have elsewhere 
made it probable that Ophir was situated in a different 
quarter of the world (see OpHiR). Besides the metals 
and different species of wood which we have mentioned, 
Sumatra produces sulphur, arsenic, saltpetre, and bees- 
wax, with edible birds-nests, which are there commodi- 
ties of great importance (see Braps- Nests). 

The English and Dutch have factories on this island; 
the principal onc of the former being Fort Marlborough, 
on the south-west coast. The original natives of Suma- 
tra are Pagans; but it is to be observed, that when the 
Sumatrans, or any of the natives of the castern islands, 
learn to read the Arabic character, and submit to cir- 
cumcision, they are said to become Malays; the term 


Malay being understood to mean Aussulman. See. 


ACHEEN, . 
SUMMARY, in matters of literature. See A- 
ERIDGEMENT. 

SUMMER, the name of one of the seasons of the 
year, being one of the quarters when the year is divided 
into feur quarters, or one half when the year is divided 
only into two, summer and winter. In the former case, 
summer is the quarter during which, in northern cli- 
mates, the sun is passing through the three signs Cancer, 
Leo, Virgo, or from the time of the greatest declination, 
till the sun come to the equinoctial again, or have no 
declination ; which is from about the 21st of June till 
about the 22d of September. In the latter case, sum- 
ner contains the six warmer months, while the sun is on 
one side of the equinoctial; and winter the other six 
months, when the sun is on the other side of it. It is 
said that a frosty winter produces a dry summer, and a 
mild winter a wet summer, 

Summer-Islands. See BERMUDAS. 

Summer [ted-Bird. See Muscicapa, ORNITHO- 
LoGY Index. | 

SUMMIT, the top or vertex of any body or figure, 
as of a triangle, cone, pyramid, &c. | 

SUMMONS, in Law, a citing or calling a person 
to any court, to answer a complaint or to give his evi- 
dence. 

Summons, in Var. ‘To summon a place is to send 
a drnm or trumpet to command the governor to surren- 
der, and to declare that if the place be taken by storm, 
all must submit to the mercy of the conqueror. See 
CAPITULATION and CHAMADE, | 

SUMMUM Bonoum, in Ethics, the chief good. 

SUMP, in Metallurgy, a round pit of stone, lined 
with clay within, for receiving the metal on its first fu- 
sion from the ore. 

Sump, in the British salt-works, where sea-water is 
boiled into salt, is the name of a sort of poud, which is 
made at some distance from the saltern on the sea-shore, 


between full sea and low-water mark. From this pond 


a pipe is laid, through which, when it is full sea, the 
water runs into a well adjoining to the saltern; and 
from this well it is pumped into tronghs, through which 
it is carried to the cisterns, in order to be ready to sup- 
ply the pans. See Sart. 

Sump, in Mining, denotes a pit sunk down in the 
bottom of the mine, to cut or prove the lode still deeper 
than before; and in order to slope and dig it away if 
mecessary, and also to drive on the lode in depth. The 
sump principally serves as a bason or reservoir, to collect 
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the water of a mine together, that it may be cleaned out Sump 
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by an engine or machine. 

SUMPTER. Horst, is a horse that carries provisions 
and necessaries for a journey. | 

SUMPTUARY Laws (Leges Sumptuarte), are 
laws made to restrain excess in apparel, costly furniture, 
eating, &c. 

Most ages and nations have had their sumptuary 
laws ; and some retain them still, asthe Venetians, &c. 
But it is observed that nolaws are worse executed than 
sumptuary laws. Political writers have been much dis 
vided in opinion with respect to the utility of these laws 
to a state. Montesquieu observes that luxury is neces- 
sary m.monarchies, as in France, but ruinous to demo- 
cracies, as in Holland. With regard to England, whose 
government is compounded of both species, it may still 
be a dubious question, says Judge Blackstone, how far 
private luxury is a public evil; and as such cognizable 
by public laws. 

The sumptuary laws of the ancient Locriau legislator 
Zaleucus are famous: by these it was ordained that no 
woman should go attended with more than one maid in 
the street except she were drunk: that she should not 
go out of the city in the night, unless she went to com- 
mit fornication: that she should not wear any gold or 
embroidered apparel, unless she proposed to be a com- 
mon strnmpet ; and that men should not wear rings ox 
tissues except when they went a whoring, &c. 

Among the Romans, the sumptuary laws were very 
numerous: By the Lex Orchia, the number of guests ut 
feasts was limited, though without any limitatign of the 
charges: by the Fannian law, made 22 years after-" 
wards, it was enacted, that more than 10 asses should - 
not be spent at any ordinary feast: for the solemn feasts, 
as the Saturnalia, &c. an hundred asses were alluwed ; 
ten of which, Gellius informs us, was the price of a 
sheep, and a hundred of an ox. By the Didian law, 
which was preferred 18 years after, it was decreed, that 
the former sumptnary laws should be in force, not only. 
in Rome, but throughont all Italy ; and that for every 
transgression, not only the master of the feast, but all 
the guests too, should be liable to the penalty. 

Lhe English have had their share of sumptuary laws, 
chiefly made in the reigns of Edward UL. Edward IV. 
and Henry VIII. against shoes with long points, short 
doublets, and long coats ; thougk all repealed by sta- 
tute 1 Jac. 1.c. 25. As to excess in diet, there re» 
mains still one law unrepealed. Under King Henry IV. 
Camden tells us, pride had got so much into the foot, 
that it was proclaimed, that no man should wear shoes 
above six inches broad at the toes. And their outer 
garments were so short, that it was enacted, 25 Ed- 
ward IV. that no person, under the condition of a lord, 
should from that time, wear any mantle or gown, un- 
less of such length, that standing upright, it might co- 
ver the lower part of the trunk of his body. ’ 

SUN, Sox, ©, in Astronomy, the great luminary 
whieh enlightens the world, and by its presence consti- 
tutes day. See Astronomy Index. 

Mock-Sun. See PARHELION. 

Sun-Fish, a species of shark. See Sguatus, IcntHY- 
oLocy Index. 

Sun-flower. See HELIANTHUS, B faz 

Sun-Dew. See Drosera, { ot a edo wis 

SUNDA-IsLANDS, a general name for a cluster of 

B islands 
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islands in the Indian ocean, between 93° and 120° of 
east longitude, and between 8° north and 8° south lati- 
tude. The particular names of the islands are Borneo, 
Sumatra, Java, Bally, Banca, &e. 

SUNDAY, or the Lorp’s-pay, a solemn festival 
chserved by Christians on the first day of every week, 
in memory of our Saviour’s resurrection. See SAB- 
BATH. 

In the breviary and other offices we meet with Sun- 
days of the first and second class. Those of the first 
classare, Palm, Easter, Advent, and Whitsunday, those 
of Quasimodo and Quadragesima. 'Those of the second 
class are the common Sundays. Anciently each Sun- 
day in the year had its particular name, which was taken 
from the introit of the day; which custom has only 
been continued to some few in lent; as Remzniscere, 
Ocul’, Letare, Judica. 

Some are of opinion that the Lord’s day, mentioned 
in the Apocalypse, is our Sunday 3 which they believe 
was sv early instituted by the apostles. Be this as it 
will, it is certain a regard was had to this day even in 
the earliest ages of the church; as appears from the 
first apology of Justin Martyr, where he describes the 
exercise of the day not much unlike to ours. 

But it was Constantine the Great who first made a 
law for the proper observation of Sunday ; and who, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, appointed it should be regularly 
celebrated throughout the Roman empire. Before him, 
and even in his time, they observed the Jewish Sabbath 
as well as Sunday; both to satisfy the law of Moses and 
to imitate the apostles, who used to meet together on 
the first day. 

By Constantine’s laws, made in 321, it was decreed, 
that for the future the Sunday should be kept a day of 
rest in all cities and towns; but he allowed the country 
people to follow their work. In 538, the council of 
Orleans prohibited country labour; but because there 
were still many Jews in Gaul, and the people fell into 
miany superstitious uses in the celebration of the new 
Sabbath, like those of the Jews among that of the old, 
the council declares, that to hold it unlawful to travel 


with horses, cattle, and carriages, to prepare food, or to 


do any thing necessary to the cleanliness and decency of 
houses or persons, savours more of Judaism than of Chri- 
stianity. See Sapparu-Breaking. 

Sunpay-Schools. See Sunday-Scuoots. 

SUOVE'TAURILIA, an ancient Roman sacrifice, 
so called because it consisted of a pig (sws), a sheep or 
rather ram (ov7s), and a bull (taurus). ‘They were all 
males, to denote the masculine conrage of the Roman 
people. Et was likewise called solitaurila, because the 
anitaals offered up were always so/zda, whole or uncut. 

SUPERCARGO, a person employed by merchants 
to go a voyage, and oversee their cargo or lading, and 
dispose of it to the best advantage. 

SUPERCILIUM, in Anatomy, the eye-brow. See 
Anatomy, N® r42. 

SUPEREROGATION, in Theology, what a man 
does beyond his duty, or more than he 1s commanded to 
do. The Romanists stand up strenuously for works of 
supererogation, and maimtain that the observance of 
evangelical councilsis such. By means hereof, a stock 
of merit is laid up, which the church has the disposal of, 
and which she distributes in indulgences to such as need. 

This absurd doctrine was first invented towards the 
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close of the 12th century, and modified and embellished supere | 
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by St Thomas in the 13th: according to which, it was 
pretended that there actually existed an immense trea- 
sure of merit, composed of the pious deeds and virtuous 
actions which the saints had performed beyond what was 
necessary for their own salvation, and which were there- 
fore applicable to the benefit of others ; that the guar- 
dian and dispenser of this precious treasure was the 
Roman pontiff; and that of consequence he was em- 
powered to assign to such as he thought proper a por- 
tion of this inexhaustible source of merit, suitable to their 
respective guilt, and sufficient to deliver them from the 
punishment due to their crimes. 

The reformed churches do not allow of any work of 
supererogation; but hald with the apostles, that when 
we have done our best, we are but unprofitable servants. 

SUPERFETATION, ia Physiology, a second or 
after-conception, happening when the mother, already 
pregnant, conceives of a latter coition; so that she bears 
at once two foetuses of unequal age and bulk, and is de- 
livered of them at different times. We meet with in- 
stances of superfetations in Hippocrates, Aristotle, Du 
Laurens, &c.: but they are said to be much more fre- 
quent in hares and swine. 

SUPERFICIES, or Sur¥rack, in Geometry, the out- 
side or exterior face of any body. This is considered as 
having the two dimensions of length and breadth only, 
but no thickness; and therefore it makes no part of the 
substance or solid content or matter of the body. 

The terms, or bounds, or extremities, of a superficies, 
are lines; and superficies may be considered as generat- 
ed by the motions of lines. Superficies are either recti- 
linear, curvilinear, plane, concave, or convex. A recti- 
linear superficies is that which is bounded by right lines. 
Curvilinear snperficies is bounded by curve lines. Plane 
superficies is that which has no inequality in it, nor ri- 
sings, nor sinkings, but lies evenly and straight through- 
out, so that a right line may wholly comcide with it in 
all parts and directions. Convex superficies is that which 
is curved and rises outwards. Concave superficies is 
curved and sinks inward. See GEOMETRY. 

SUPERFINE, in the manufactories, a term used te 
express the superlative fineness of a stuff: thus a cloth, 
acamblet, &c. are said to be superfine when made of 
the finest wool, &c. or when they are the finest that can 
be made. 

SUPERFLUOUS intervat, in Music, is one that 
exceeds a true diatonic interval by a semitone minor. 
See INTERVAL. 

SUPERINTENDANT, denotes. an ecclesiastical 
superior in several reformed churches where episcopacy 
is not admitted ; particularly among the Lutherans in 
Germany, and the Calvinists in some other places. 

The superintendant is similar to a bishop; only his 
power 1s somewhat more restrained than that of our dio- 
cesan bishops. He is the chief pastor, and has the di- 
rection of all the inferior pastors within his district or 
diocese. Inu Germany they had formerly superintend- 
ants general, who were superior to the ordinary super- 
intendauts. hese, in reality, were archbishops; but 
the dignity is sunk into disuse; and at present none but 
the superintendant of Wirtemberg assumes the quality 
of superintendant general. 

SUPERIOR, a person raised above another in rank, 
office, or talents. 


SUPERIOR, 
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SurERior, in Scots Law. See LAW, N° clxiv. 3. 
clxv. 2. and clxvi. 


SUPERLATIVE, in Grammar, one of the three 


_ degrees of comparison, being that inflection of adjective 


nonns that serves to augment and heighten their signi- 
fication, and shows the quality of the thing denoted to 
be in the highest degree. See GRAMMAR. 
SUPERNUMERARY, something over and above 
a fixed number. in several of the offices are supernu- 
merary clerks, to be readv of extraordinary occasions. 
SUPERPARTICULAR proportion, or Ratz, is 
that in which the greater term exceeds the less by 
unit or x. As the ratio of 1 to 2, or 2 to 3, or 3 tu 4, 


Cc. 
SUPERPARTIENT rrorortion, or 2atzo,is when 
the greater term contains the less term once, and leaves 
some number greater tltan 1 remaining. As the ratio 


of 3 to §, which is equal to that of 1 to 133 | 
of 7 to 10, which is equal to that of r to 13, &e. 


SUPERSEDEAS, in Law, a writ issued in divers 
cases, importing in general a eonimand to stay or forbear 
some ordinary proceedings in Jaw, which in appearance 
onght to be done or pursued, were it not for the cause 
whereon tliis writ 16 cranted. 

Thus a man regularly is to have a surety of peace 
against him of whom he will swear he is afraid ; and 
the justice required hereunto cannot deny it him: yet, 
if the party be formerly bound to the peace, either in 
chancery or elsewhere, this writ hes to stay the justice 
from doing that which otherwise he ought not to deny. 

SUPERSTITION, a word that has been uscd so in- 
definitely, that it is difficult to determine its precise 
meaning. From its resemblance im sound to the Latin 
word superstes, “ a survivor,” it is evidently derived 
from it, and different attempts have been made to trace 
their connection in signification. Balbus, in the dia- 
logue De Natura Deorum of Cicero, says, that they who 
prayed and sacrificed whole days that their children 
might seérvive them, were called superstitions. Lactan- 
tius censures this etymology, and says they were not 
called superstitious who wished that their children might 
survive them (for this we all wish), but because they 
who survived their parents worshipped their images. 
Others again say, that superstition is derived from sz- 
perstes, because it consisted in considering the dead as if 
they were alive. But these etymologies are solely con- 
yectural ; and we consider conjectures as absurd in phi- 
lology as we do in science; they may mislead, but are sel- 
dom of any benefit. The nsual meaning affixed to the 
word superstition, both in the Latin and English lan- 
sfuages, is so different from swpersies, that its change of 
meaning must be owing to some accident which it is in 
vain to inquire after. If we lad not known that the 
word pagenus, ‘‘ a pagan,” was derived from pagus, “a 
village,” because the heathens in a certam period of the 
Christian history lived in villages, the whims and fancies 
of etymologists would not have thrown much light on 
the subject. 

Without labouring, from the aid of etymology, to de- 
fine superstition, which is a word of a very extensive sig- 
nification, we will consider to what objects it is applied ; 
and then, by observing what is common to them all, we 
shall be enabled to-fix with some degree of precision the 
meaning of the term. We apply it to the idolatry of the 
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heathens; we apply it also to the Jews, who made the will Saperstt- 


of God of no effect by their traditions, and substituted 
ceremonies in place of the religion of their fathers. We 
say also that Christians are guilty of superstition ; the 
Roman Catholics, who believe in transubstantiation and 
in the efficacy of prayers to saints; and those Protestants 
who esteeni baptism arid the Lord’s supper, and the 
punctual performance of other ceremonies, without re- 
gard to morality, as suflicient to ensure salvation. ‘Those 
persons are also reckoned superstitious ‘rho believe, with: 
out any cvidehce, that prophecies are still uttered by 
the divine inspiration, and that miracles are still per- 
formed. ‘The word is also extended to those who he- 
lieve in witchcraft, magic, and apparitions, or that the 
divine will is declared by omens or augury ; that the 
fortune of individuals can be affected by things indif- 
ferent, by things deemed lucky or unlucky, or that dis- 
eases can be cured by words, charms, and incantations. 

Through all the particulars which we have enumera- 
ted, there runs one general idea, the belief of wliat is 
false and contrary to reason. From this, however, we 
must not suppose that whatever is false and contrary to 
reason may be denominated superstition, We think 
that it is false and irrational to suppose that there ever 
lived on earth a race of men who walked on one leg, 
and had their cyes in their breast ; or that there were 
giants go feet lngh: yet we do not call the philoso- 
pher who believes these chimeras superstitions, but cre- 
duloas, Superstition has always a reference to God, ta 
religion, or to beings superior to man. We do not how- 
ever distinguish all false and irrational opivions in reli- 
gion by the name of superstition. We do not, for in- 
stance, apply this name to the opinions which some of 
the ancients entertained, that God is the sonl of the 
world, aud that men are only portions of him separated 
for a time, or tliat the soul after death lives successively 
in different bodies. If we examine the subject with 
more attention, we shall discover that the foandation of 
superstition is ignorance of the morak attributes of God ; 
for we never say a man is superstitious for entertaining 
erroneous opinions of the natural attributes of God. 
Some of the Socinians have denied the prescience of 
God ; and a French philosopher has not only rejected 
the behef that He is a spirit, but has presumed to say 
that he is composed of a species of crystals. The first 
of these opinions discovers very imperfect ideas of God, 
and the sécond is the height of impicty and absurdity 3 
yet the Socmians have not been accused of superstition, 
nor can tliis French philosopher be suspected of it. We 
do not call every false opinion concerning the unity or 
moral attributes of God by the name’ of swperstition, as, 
for instance, the opiion which some s¢eptics have sup- 
ported, that God is not good; for; as was mentioned 
before, superstition always mvolves the idea of credali- 
ty. It does not consist in falsely denying that God pos- 
sessed any particular moral attributes, but in believing 
niore than what is true concerning them; in forming 
mean, unworthy ideas of them ; in supposing that he is 
guided by blind passion like mankind, and enjoins upow 
lis creatures commandments which’ are irrational ani. 
absurd. 

As superstition arises from ignorance and credulity ia 
the understanding, so it has also a seat in the passions. 
Fear has becu commonly considered as a passion of the 
human mind from which it chiefly derives its origin ; 
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and there is no doubt that more superstition has arisen 
from fear united with ignorance and credulity than from 
any other passion. Yet it would certainly be impro- 
per to exclude all other passions. We cannot account 
for the superstition of the Egyptians, without supposing 
that much of it arose from gratitude. They worshipped 
the Nile, because it distributed fertility and ahundance 
ovcr the land of Egypt ; and they worshipped some ani- 
mals, merely because they prevented the increase of 
other animals which were noxions. ‘Thus they adored 
the ibis, because it destroyed the eggs of the crocodile. 

Having thus endeavoured to analyze the ideas com- 
prehended under the word superstition, we may sum 
them up in a few words. It respects God and beings 
superior to man, and extends to our religious opinions, 
worship, and practices; and may be defined absurd opt- 
nions and actions arising from mean and defective ideas 
of the moral attributes of God. Let us apply this defi- 
nition to the different species of superstition already 
mentioned. : 

But before entcring upon this application, it may be 
proper to observe, that superstition involves the idea of 
a hlameable inattention to reason, or acredulity ansing 
from an indalence of understanding. We generally 
make a distinction between the imperfect opinions which 
a savage, from tlie necessary effects of his situation, forms 
of the attributes of God, and those which civilized na- 
tions entertain. We say the savage is iynorant, and we 
ascribe his ignorance to his situation; but we call the 
Roman Catholic superstitions, and we blame him for not 
having those just ideas of God which he might have ob- 
tained hy opening his Bible, or by the exercise of his 
understanding in the favourable situation in which he is 
placed: Superstition then does not originate-so much 
from the natural weakness of the human understanding, 
as fromm a misapplication or a neglect of it (A). 

We cannot therefore with any propriety apply the 
name superstition to polytheism in general ; for what all 
the ancient philosophers, after much study and reflec- 
tion, concluded to be true, could never proceed from 
credulity and inattention, but from their situation, We 
speak very properly, liowever, when we call idolatry by 
the name of superstition; because there is no man so de- 
void of understanding as not to be capable of discover- 
ing, that a piece of metal, or woad, or stone, can nei- 
ther hear nor answer petitions. Swperstztzon was a name 
which the ancient philosophers gave to those who en- 
tertained mean opinions of the gods, or did foolish things 
to obtain their favour. According to Theophrastus, 
the superstitious man is one who, having washed his 
hands, and sprinkled himself all round, leaves the temple 
with a laurel leaf in his mouth, with which he walks 
about the whole day. Or, if a weasel should cross the 
road, he will not advance a step till he has thrown three 
stones over tlie road. If he find a serpent in his house, 
he rears a place of devotion on the spot. He pnrihes 
his house often, will not sit upon a grave, or tonch a 
dead person. He is anxious about the interpretation of 
his dreams, will not offer a sacrifice unless his wife go 
along with him, or, if she is engaged, he takes the nurse 
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(A) We do not pretend to say that this is the sense in which superstition is always used, because it is often 


ased improperly, 
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‘ideas of the moral attuibutes of God: for they have ge- 
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and the little children. He purifies himselfwith onions; Si 


and when he sees a mad or an epileptic person, he spits 
in their bosom. Such was the character of superstition 
in the days of Theophrastus. All these whimsical ce- 
remonies were done to prevent mischief, and to avert 
the wrath of the gods; and therefore perfectly corres- 
pond with the definition given above. 

It is only necessary toconsider a little the superstitious 
opinians and practices among Jews and Christians, to be 
sensible that they have all arisen from mean and absurd 


nerally entertained noble opinions of his natural attn- 
butes. The Jews considered God as a partial Being, 
who had a predilection for their nation in preference to 
all others, and preferred external homage and ceremony 
to moral purity. If the Roman Catholics think con- 
sistently, they must esteem God as a Being who can be 
prevailed upon by the importunity of one dead man to 
assist another, or as a Being whose patience would be 
fatigued with hearing prayers constantly. Hence their 
practice of praying to saints. They in effect believe, 
however they may deceive themselves, that God is un- 
just, or they could not believe transubstantiation; for it 
supposes that God can give commands directly contrary 
to those principles of belief witk which he has endued 
the human mind. They consider a strict adherence to 
a variety of ceremonies, to forms, to pomp, and show, 
as essential to the worship of God : this is treating God 
as a vainglorious Being. ‘They thought it their duty 
to extirpate heretics: this was supnosing God a cruel 
and revengeful Being. Even among Protestants, we 
are sorry to say, a great deal of superstition remains: 
we have not. yet learned to consider God as a spirit, who 
is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth, as a pure moral 
benevolent Being ; and hence arise all the superstitious 
practices which prevail among us. 

Besides those superstitious opinions and practices whiclr 
entirely respect our duty to God, there are others which 
may be termed vulgar superstitions. 'These also arise 
from imperfect and mean ideas of the moral attributes 
of God. ‘To believe vulgar prophecies, which are al- 
ways the effusions of madness or knavery, is to suppose 
that God, who has drawn a veil over futurity, and only 
delivers prophecies to accomplish some great moral pur- 
pose, sometimes gives them fer no purpose at all, or to 
gratily idle curiosity, or ta disclose such a knowledge of 
what is to happen as is inconsistent with the free agency 
of man and the moral administration of the world. Nor 
is it less superstitious to believe in vulgar miracles. ‘To 
believe in them, is to believe that God suspends the laws 
of nature for the most trivial purposes, or to countenance 
fraud and worldly ambition: it is to receive the most 
extraordinary facts upon the most unsatisfactory evi- 
dence, The belief of witchcraft, of apparitions, and the 
second sight, may be resolved into the same principle. 
To suppose that God would communicate the power of 
doing mischief, and of controuling his laws, to any be- 
ing merely for gratifying their own passions, is unworthy 
of God. The belief of apparitions is equally inconsist- 
ent with the goodness of God (see SPECTRE). The 
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that he was guided by a demon. Lord Bacon believed Supersti- 
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Jupersti- same objection rises against the second-sivht as against 


‘tom the belief of vulgar prophecies, and.may also be extend- — in witchcraft ; and relates that he was cured of warts hy tion 
ed to omens, to astrology, to things lucky and unlucky, rubbing tiem with a piece of lard with the skin on, and o- 


‘then nailing it with the fat towards the sun on the post 
of a chamber window facing the sun. Henry LV. one 
of the most illustrious of monarchs, was very uneasy be- | | ; 
fore his assassination on account of some prophecies *. * —" 
Sully declares, that one of the considerations that kept” vie 
him faithful to his master in the most un promising state 

of his affairs, was a prediction of La Brosse, that Henr 

would make his fortune +. The astrologer Morin di-t 727d. 
rected Cardinal Richelieu’s motions in some of |his jour- 

neys{. The enlightened Cudworth defended prophe- t Bay, ; 
cies in general, and called those who opposed the belief 7 44°": 
of witchcralt by the name of athersts; and the predic- 


to fortune-telling, &c. As to the different devices and 
charms for preventing and curing disorders, they re- 
semble in every respect false miracles. ; 

A jndicieus history of superstition would be a curious 
and entertaining work, and would exhibit the human 
character in a remarkable point of view. Superstition 
is most prevalent among men of weak and uncultivated 
minds; it is more frequent in the female sex than among 
men}; and abounds more in the rude than in the refined 
stages of society. The general features of it have been 
the same in all ages; but it assumes certain peculiarities 


according to the diversity of character of different na- 
tions. It gained admission into the science of medicine 
at an early period. Le who was endowed with supe- 
rior genius and knowledge was reckoned a magician. 
Dr Bartolo was seized by the inquisition at Rome in the 
last century, because he unexpectedly cured a noble- 


fanchester man of the gout. Diseases were imputed to fascination, 


ons, 


| ransae- 


ol. iil. : 


and hundreds of poor wretches were dragged to the 
stake for being accessary to them. Mercatus, physician 
to Philip IT. of Spain, a writer of uncommon accurac 
and information, appears strongly inclined to deny the 
existence of fascinatory diseases: but he is constrained 
to acknowledge them for two reasons; Ist, Because tlic 
inquisition had decided in favenr of their reality; 2dly, 
Because he had seen a very beautiful woman breek a 
steel-mirror to pieces, and blast some trees by a single 
glance of her eyes. , | 

As the opinions concerning the canse of diseases were 
superstitious, those cencerning the method of curing 
them were not less so. In the Odyssey we read of a 
cure performed by a song. Josephus. relates, that he 
saw a certain Jew, named E/eazar, draw the devil ont 
of an old woman’s nostrils by the application of Solo- 
mon’s seal to her nose in presence of the emperor Ves- 
pasian. Many different kinds of applications were used 
for expelling the devil. Flagellation sometimes suc- 
ceeded admirably , purgatives and antispasmodics were 
other modes of discharging him. Dr Mynsight cnred 
several bewitched persons with a plaster of assafoctida, 


How the assafcetida was sa efficacions, was much dis- 


puted. Some thought the devil might consider so vile 
an application as an insult, and rn off in a passion; but 
others very sagely observed, that as devils are supposed 
to have eyes and ears, it is probable they may have noses 
too. 

Nor was it only im medicine these superstitious Opi- 
nions were entertained ; they prevailed also in natural 
philosophy. The pernicious effects in mines, which we 
now know are occasioned by noxious air, were confi- 
dently imputed to the demons of the mine. Even Van 
Helmont, Bodinus, Strozza, and Luther, attributed 
thunder and ineteors to the devil. Chemists were em- 
ployed for centuries in search of the plilosapher’s stone, 
with which they were to do miracles. It was a com- 
mon qnestion among philosophers in the 17th century, 
whether the imagination could move external objects ; 
a question generally decided in the affirmative. 

Lhough superstition be generally the mark of a weak 
mind, such is the infirmity of human nature, that we 


find many instances of it among men of the most sublime. 


genius and most enlightened minds. Socrates believed 


adjectives 5 


tions of Rice Evans have been supported in the present 
century by the celebrated names of Warburton and Jor- 
tm. Dy Holtman, the father of the Modern Theor 


and Practice of Medicine, in a dissertation published in 


the large edition of his works in 1747, says, that the 
devil can raise storms, produce insects, and act upon the 
animal spirits and imaginatien; and, in fine, that he is - 
an excecent optician and natural philosopher on account 
of bis long experience. Dr Johnson, the leviathan of li- 
teratnrc, 1s supposed to have believed in the second Sight. 

With respect to the effects of superstition on the hn- 
man mind, they are indeed deplorable. It chains down 
the understanding, and sinks it into the most ubjeet and 
sordid state, and keeps it under the dominion of fear, 
and sometimes of cruelty. Where once it takes posses- 
sion, it has a tendency to become extreme, and gener. 
ally becomes so intolerable, that men of reflection and 
learning conspire its destruction. The Christian relj- 
gion gave a violent shock to the heathen snperstition ; 
the reformation in a great measure demolished the su- 
perstition of the church of Rome; and the superstition 
which remained among Protestants after their separation 
from that choreh has been gradually yielding to the in- 
fluence of enlightened reason, or to the bold and darin y 
attacks of infidelity and deism. We behold the pros- 
pect of its ruins with pleasure, and thank the deists for 
their zeal; but it is from the firm hope that: the religion 
of Jesns will arise in all its beauty and simple majesty, 
and be admired and respected as it. deserves : for mean 
and contemptible as superstition certainly is, we would 
rather see men do what they reckon their duty frem sn- 
perstitious principles, than see anarchy and vice prevail, 
even though attended with all the knowledge and li- 
berality of sentiment which deism ard infidelity can in. 
spire. 

SUPERVISOR, a surveyor or overseer, 

SUPINATION, in Anatomy, the action of a supina- 
tor muscle, or the motion whereby it turns the hand so 
as that the palm is lifted up towards heaven. 

SUPINE, in Latin grammar, part of the conjugation 
ofa verb, being a verbal substantive of the singular num- 
ber and the fourth declension. 

There are two kinds of supines: one, called the firsé 
supine, ending in wm of the accusative case, wlich is al- 
ways of an active signification, and follows a verb of 
motion ; as abrt deambulatum.~ The other called the 
last supine, and ending in z of the ablative case, isofa 
passive signification, and is governed by substantives or - 
as, facile dictu, &c. 

They have their name, says Probus, and after him 
| Vossius, 
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‘Supine, Vossius, guod ad instar supinorum ef otzosorwm homt- 
Supper. mum omnia habent confusa: or, according to Priscian, 
quod nascantur a participiis passivis, qu@ supina ap- 
pellata sunt, quia in tnfimo loco sita, totam congugatzonts 
molem susciprant. 

SUPPER, the evening repast.—Suppers that are hea- 
vy should be avoided, because the stomach is more op- 
pressed with the same quantity of food in a horizontal 
posture than in an erect one, and because digestion goes 
on more slowly when we sleep thau when we are awake. 
They should be eaten long enough before bed-time, that 
they may be nearly digested before going to sleep; and 
then a draught of pure water will dilnte that which re- 

I mains in the stomach. 

Definition.  Syppen of the Lord, otherwise called the Eucharist, 
is a sacrament ordained by Christ in his church, of which 
the outward part is bread and wine, and the inward part 
or thing signified the body and blood of Christ, which 
the majority of Christians believe to be in some sense or 
other taken and received by the faithful communicants. 

2 See SACRAMENT. 
er There is no ordinance of the gospel which has been 
the out- the subject of more violent controversies between dif- 
ward and ferent churches, and even between different divines of 
visible sign. the same church, than this sacrament ; and though all 
confess that one purpose of its institution was to be a 
bond of love and union among Christians, it has, by the 
perverseness of maakind, been too often converted into 
an occasion of hatred. The outward and visible sign, 
and the inward and spiritual grace, have equally «flord- 
ed matter of disputation to angry controvertists. Many 
members of the church of Rome condemn the Greek 
church and the Protestants for using leavened bread in 
the Lord’s Supper, contrary to the example set then by 
our Saviour; whilst the Greek cliurch in general, and 
some Protestant societies in particular, unite with the 
church of Rome in censuring all churches which mix 


not the wine with water, as deviating improperly from. 


primitive practice. See EucHarist. 

That it was unleavened bread which our Lord bles- 
sed and brake and gave to his disciples as his body, can- 
not be questioned; for at the time of the passover, when 
this ordinance was instituted, there was no leavened 

* Exod. bread to be found in Jerusalem *. For the mixed cup, 
xii. 15, 19. the evidence is not so decisive. It is indeed true, as we 
have observed under the axticle FucHarisv, that the 
primitive Christians used wine diluted with water; and 
if we may believe Maimonides +, it was the gencral 
custom of the Jews, as well at the passover as at their 
ordinary meals, to add a little water to their wine on 
account of its great strength; but that this was a/ways 
done, or that it was done by our Saviour in particular, 
there is no clear evidence. Origen indeed affirms f, 
} Hom. 12. that our Lord administered in wine unmixed; and he 
ae was not a man to hazard such an affirmation, had there 

; been in his days any certain tradition, or so much as a 
general opinion, to the contrary. On this account we 
have often heard with wonder the necessity of the mix- 
ed cup insisted on by those who without hesitation make 
use of leavened bread; for if it be essential to the sa- 
crament that the very same elements be employed by 


+ In Mish. 
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(a) Some over-zealous Protestants have indeed affirmed, that it was not the consecrated bread and wine, but 
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they cannot be extricated. 
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us that were employed by our Saviour, the necessity of 
unleavened bread is certainly equal to that of wine di- 
luted by water. 

But the mixed cnp is said to be emblematical of the 
blood and water which fowed from the side of our Lord 
when pierced by the spear of the Roman soldier, while 
the absence of leaven is embiematical of no particular 
circumstance in His passion. This argument for the 
mixture is as old as the era of St Cyprian, and has since 
been frequently urged with triumpli by those who surely 
perceived not its weakness. The flowing of the blood 
and water from our Saviour’s side was the consequence 
either of the spear’s having pierced the perzcardiaum, or 
more probably of au aseztes or hydrothoraa, occasioned 
by his cruel and lingering death (see Mrpicinz, N° 
342, 343). But whatever was the cause of it, how can 
the mixing of wine with water in the sacrament be em- 
blematical of the flowing of blood and water separately? 
such a mixtnre surely bears a more striking resemblance 
to the reunion of the serzm and crassamentum, after they 
had been separated by whatever cause. See BLoop. 

We urge not these objections to the mixed cup from 
any dislike that we have to the practice. It is unqnes- 
tionably harmless and primitive; and we wish that 
greater regard were paid to primitive practicesthan the | 3 
cenerality of Christians seem to think they can claim ; Frivolous 
but let the advocates for antiquity be consistent; let 
them either restore, together with the mixed cup, the 
use of unleavened bread, or acknowledge that neither 
the one nor the other is essential to the sacrament. This 
last acknowledgement must indeed be made, if they 
wvould not involve themselves in difficulties from which 
If either the mixed cup or 
unleavened bread be absolutely necessary to the validity 
of the sacrament, why not wine made from the grapes 
of Judea ? why not that particular kind of wine which | | 
was used by our Saviour? and whiere is that wine to be 1 
found ? ; 

But the controversies respecting the outward part or ihe he | 
sign of the Lord’s Supper are of little importance when thing sig- 
compared with those which have been agitated respect- ified. . ; 

' 


? : 
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ing the inward part or thing signified; and of these we 
hasten to give as comprehensive a view as the limits pre- 
scribed to such articles will admit. 

Our Blessed Lord, in the same night that he was be-. 
trayed, “¢ took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and 
gave it to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my 
body. And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave 
it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it; for this is my 
blood of the new testament, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins.” Such was the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper as it is recorded in the gospel by St Mat- 
thew; and we have the same account of it, in almost 
the very same words, by three other inspired writers, St 
Paul, St Mark, and St Luke. That it was the bread 
which Christ blessed and brake that is here called his 
body, and the wine over which he gave thanks that he 
styles his blood of the new testament, will admit of no 
reasonable doubt (A) ; but in what sense they became 
so, has been the subject of many controversies, 5 

~ The church of Rome, which holds, that after conse- Doctrine # | 
cration, the churck 
of Rone. 


those 
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B supper. cration, Jesus Christ, God and man, is really, truly, the soul and divinity must go thither with it, for these Supper. 
——--— and substantially, contained under the outward appear- four cannot be separated. This our author himself vm 


auces of the bread and wine, informs us, that about the 
middle of the mass, when the priest, taking into his 
hand, first the bread and then the wine, pronounces ovcr 
each separately the sacred words of consecration, the 
substance of these elements is immediately changed by 
the almighty power of God into the body and blood of 
Christ; but that all the outward appearances of the 
bread and wine, and all their sensible qualities remain. 
‘Yhis more than miraculous change is called TRANSUB- 
STANTIATION 3 and is founded on the philosophy of 
Aristotle, which resolves all bodies into matter and form 
(see Metaruysics, N° 142——150.); for it is only the 
matter or imperceptible substance which supports the 
forms or sensible qualities of bread and wine, that is 
‘changed into the substance or matter of the body and 
blood of Christ, so that this divine matter, coming into 
the place of the former earthy matter, supports the same 
identical forms which it supported, Hence we are told, 
“that Jesus Christ, now present instead of the bread 
and wine, exhibits himself to us under those very same 
outward forms or appearances which the bread and wine 
had before the change.” 

Could this doctrine be true, it would be abundantly 
mysterious ; but to add to the mystery, we are farther 
informed, that under each kind is contained Jesus Christ 
whole and entirc, his body and blood, his soul and di- 
vinity; sothat when a man eats what has the appearance 
of a wafer, he really and truly eats the body and blood, 
the soul and divinity, of Jesus Christ 5 and when he af- 
terwards drinks what has the appearance of winc, he 
drinks the very same body and blood, soul and divinity, 
which not a minnte perhaps before lie had wholly and 
entirely eaten! The ingenious author from whose work 
we have taken this account of the Romish doctrine con- 
cerning the real presence, may perhaps reject our infe- 
rence that the orthodox members oi his church must 
believe the soz? and @zvinity of Christ to be eaten and 
drunk in the Lord’s supper ; but he cannot deny that, 
according to his statement of the Catholic faith, the soul 
and divinity are both: received wholc and entire into the 
stomach of each communicant. He says indeed, that 
‘€ communion consists in receiving Jesus Christ whole and 
entire, his sacred body, his precious blood, his blessed 
soul, and his adorable divinity, into our sowds ;’? but that 
which was formerly bread and wine unquestionably goes 
into the stomachs of the communicants; and since, ac- 
cording to him, it is now the body and blood of Christ, 


grants. ‘“* Che Scripture (says he) positively declares, 
that Christ rising again from the dead, dicth no more ; 
death shall no more have dominion over him (Rom. vi. 
g.). Consequently his body, his blood, and his soul, 
shall never more be separated from one another; and 
as the union of Ins divine and human natures can never 
more be broken, so neither can these, his two natures, 
united in his divine person, be ever separated. From 
this it necessarily follows, that wherever tlic body of 
Christ 1s, there also his blood, his soul, and his divinity, 
must of necessity be in like manner.” 

Now, whether we suppose, with our anthor, that the 
soul and divinity of Christ directly carry his body and 
blood with them into the human soul, or, trusting, in 
some degree to the evidence of sense, believe that the 
body and blood carry his soul and divinity with them 
directly into the stomach of cach communicant—is it 
credible, 1s it possible, that the high and lofty One, who 
inhabiteth eternity, and whom the oracles of truth as- 
sure ns that even the heaven of heavens cannot contain, 
should be swbstantially reccived whole and entire into a 
finite spirit hike the human soul, or into a body so limi- 
ted as the human stomach? Our anthor says it is; de- 
claring that, ‘* by the blessed presence of Jesus Christ, 
whole and entire within us, are communicated to our 
souls all the heavenly graces which are tlie effects of the 
holy communion : such as the sanctification of the soul 
by an increase of justifying grace; the rendering of it 
more pure, more holy, more beautiful, morc agreeable, 
in the eyes of God; the cleansing of the soul from all 
those vental sins and imperfections of which we repent, 
and preserving us from falling into mortal sins; the 
uniting of us in a most intimate manner with Jesus 
Christ, who comes to ns in this holy sacrament on pur- 
pose to dwell in our souls and abide with us; and the 
giving us a pledge and earnest of'a glorious immortality, - 
to the enjoyment of whicl: it brings us at last, if we per- 
severe to the end in the gracc of God.” 

The consequence of the doctrine of transubstantiation 
is the sacrifice of the mass, by which, it is said, God’s 
acceptance of Christ’s sacrifice on the cross is obtained 
for the actual benefit of those persons in particular for 
whom the mass is offered. In the work so often quoted, 
we are told, that ‘* Jesus Christ our redeemer, who is 
both our high-priest and our victim, who, in erder te 
perfect the work of our redemption, and reconcile man 
with his offended Creator, offered himself once in a 


bloody 


those elements, together with the whole action of taking them into his hands, blessing them, breaking the bread 

and distributing the bread and wine to the disciples, that Christ calls his body and blood. This novel and singu- 
Jar opinion rests upon no better foundation than a very childish criticism. Our Saviour, after blessing and breaking 
the bread, gave it to the disciples, saying, in the original, AaGéls Qeyéle TOYTO ci ro ewe mov. Now, say onr 
critics, tevJo, in the neuter gender, can never agree with the antecedent «eres in the masculine, but must refer to 
all the circumstances of the action taken together, and considered as onc complex neuter noun. But this noun 

whether complex or simple, certainly denotes what could be eaten ; and to suppose that our blessed Lord desired 
his apostles to eat actions, is as repugnant to human reason as any doctrine of the church of Rome. The truth: is 

that the word revJo, which is more properly a definite article thaa a demonstrative pronoun (see GRAMMAR, Chap. 
II.), refers directly to the thing, whatever it was, which our Saviour held in his hand and gave to the disciples ; 
and the clause when completed, is rovle ov sols xo cape wov; this being, this sebstance, 7s my body, 'There was ae 
necessity for characterising that substance by any analogy to sex, in order that it might be distinguished from. . 
every other substance ; for the apostles could not but see it.in the hand of their Master. | 
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bloody manner upon the cross, in order to communicate 


——-y~=—’ and apply to the souls of individuals those graces, which, 


a 


® 
Tmplres 
nuinberless 
eontradic- 
Liens, 


by lis death, he merited for mankind in general, con- 
tinues to offer himself daily upon the altar in an un- 


bloody manner, by the ministry of his priests, in the: 


mass. ‘The sacrifice of the cross and that of the mass 


are both one and the same sacrifice, because in both the. 


victim is the same and the high priest the same, viz. 
Jesus Christ. The only diflerence is in the mcnzecr of 
offering. On the cross he oflered himself in a -bloody 
manner, and actually died; whereas on the altar he is 
cflered up to God in an unbloody manner, not actually 
dead, but under the appearance of death ;” so that the 
communicants not only cat the man Jesus Christ, but 
even eat him alive (B)! 

It is known to all our readers that this doctrine ‘of 
transubstantiation was one cause of the breach between 
the church of Rome and those various societies which 
call themselves reformed churches. ‘he real and sub- 
stantial change of the bread and wine into the body and 
blood of our Lord is rejected ‘by every reformer as a 
change. contradictory and impossible, and fraught with 
the most impious consequences ;.and volumes have been 
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himself wholly and snbstantially compreliended hy the 
human soul; and that the half, or fourth, or tenth part 
of the body of Christ, is cqual to the whole of that body. 
‘That these are necessary consequences of transnbstan- 
tiation has been su completely proved in various works (c) 
to which every reader may have access, that it is need- 
less for us to repeat arguments so hackneyed; but there 
are two objections to that doctrine, which, as we do 
not remember to have met with them elsewlrtre, and as 
they appear to us absolutely conclusive, it may be worth 
while to’state-in this place. 

‘The advocates for the real presence in the Lord’s Sup- 
per contend, that every word relating to that ordinance 
is to be taken in the strictest and most literal sense, and 


— they affect to triumph over'the Protestants, because their 


notions of the sacrament cannot be supported without 
having recourse to-figure and metaphor. This however 
is a very vain triumph; for we hesitate not to affirm, that 
supposing transubstantiation possible, and even capable 
of proof, there is notin the whole New Testament a 
single word or a single phrase which, if interpreted Zéte- 
rally, gives the slightest countenance to that wonderful 


doctrine. The reader will remember, that transubstan- 


Sharch calls transubstantiation, let him be anathema.”’ 


written to expose the weakness of those arguments 
which have sa often been vainly urged in its support. 
Tt has been shown to imply numberless absurdities, such 
as, that the same thing can be in a million of different 
places, whole and entre, at the same instant of time ; 
that it is above 1800 years .old, and. yet may be not 
more than one minote ; that _fo77s or sensible qualities 
are real things independent of their subject and the sen- 
tient beings who perceive them; that the infinite and 
eternal God, who created and sustains the universe, is 


tiation, as we have stated it from a dignitary of the Ro- 
mish church, and as it is in fact stated by the council of 
Trent (D), consists ina change of the matter, imper- 
ceptible substance, or substratum of the bread and wine, 
into the matter, tmperceptible substance, or substratum 
of Christ’s body and blood; for all parties agree that 
the sensible qualities of the bread and wine remain, and, 
according to the Romanist, are after consecration either 
supported by the matter of Christ’s body and blood, or 


hung upon nothing. But the phrase zovlo els ro cope, 


= 
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- (8) This whole account of the Romish doctrine respecting the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is taken from a 
work in two small volumes, called The Sincere Christian instructed tn the Futth of Christ, from the Written 
Word. Its author is a man of learning, and great personal worth : and as he fills a high station in the church of 
Rome, we cannot doubt but that he has given a fair view of the doctrine of that chnrch respecting this and every 
ether article of which he treats. We are sorry however that his zeal should have impelled him, in a popular 
work, to write in the manner that he has done of the salvation of those who are not members of his church, or 
who cannot embrace all his opinions; for if his doctrine on this subject be implicitly received by those ‘ over 
whom he has the rule, and for whose souls he ts appointed to watch,” they must necessarily look upon the majori- 
ty of their fellow-citizens as reprobates doomed to eternal perdition. Let this be our apology for treating some. 
of those opinions, which he thinks so absolutely necessary to salvation, with less ceremony than perhaps we shoald 
have done, had he less positively pronounced our damnation for not having it in our power to embrace them. He 
is not indeed much less severe on the most virtuous heathens, though they never saw the New Testament, or heard 
the doctrines of his church preached. But perhap$ this severity may be occasioned by the following question of 
Cicero: ‘* Cum fruges, Cererem; vinum, Liberum dicimus, genere nos quidem sermonis utimur usitato: sed 
ECQUEM TAM AMENTEM esse putas, qui illud, quo vescatur, deum credat esse ?”—De Natura Deorum, lib. iii. 
cap. 16. | / 

(c) Among other works on this subject, we may confidently recommend to the reader a small tract published 
by Dr Abernethy Dromimond, about thirty years ago, in the form of 4 Dialogue between Philalethes and Bene- 
volus. In that treatise, together with a defence of it, which were both printed for Balfour and Drummond, 
Edinburgh, the absurd consequences which .we have mentioned are, by arguments unanswerable, proved to flow 
from the doctrine of transubstantiation 3 and the artful sophistry, by which avery acute genius endeavoured to 
keep these consequences out of sight, 1s detected and exposed on acknowledged principles of the soundest meta- 
taphysics. : 

(D) The canon of that council which establishes transubstantiation is thus translated by the author of Zhe Sin- 
cere Christian Instructed: ‘ If any man shall say, that in the blessed sacrament of the Eucharist the substance 
of the bread and wine remains along with the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and shall deny that won- 
derful and singular conversion of the whole substance of the bread into the body, and of the whole substance of 
the wine into the blood, the appearances of the bread and wine only remaining, which conversion the Catholic 
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is contrary 
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nov, if taken in the literal sense, cannot possibly denote 


the consequence of such a change as this 5 for every per-_ 
son at all acquainted with the Greek language, especi- 


ally the language of the Peripatetic school, knows that 
wow wov signifies, not the matter or substratum of my 
body divested of its sensible qualities 5 but the body of 
me in its natnral state, consisting of mutter and qualitzes, 
or matter and form united. Unless therefore the sensible 
qualities, as well as the matter of the bread and wine, 
give place to the sensible qualitzes as well as the matter 
of our Saviour’s body and blood, and unless lie appear 
glorified on the altar as he appeared on the mount at his 
transfiguration, the words +o cw mov must be interpret- 
ed figuratively. Had the apostles understood their Mas- 
ter’s words in the sense in which they are understood by 
the church of Rome, they would have rendered them 
into Greek, not tovlo sc]: ro oapece seov, * this is my body,” 
Dut rovlo ect 4 ban rov cwpectlos peov, * this is the matter 
In like manner, when St John relates * 
that Jesus said, ‘* Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood, hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at 
the last day,” had he understood his adorable Master to 
speak of his flesh and blood in the Eucharist in the sense 
in which they are taught to be there by the church of 
Rome, lhe would have represented him as saying, not 
‘O TOMY UY Lov THY Cue, Keb WiVHY Lov TO ace, but ‘O Tew 
Yoav Tay DANY Mov TAG THeXOS, Koes WivHY THY VARY peov Tov cetEece~ 
ses, ‘* whoso eateth the #zatter of my flesh, and drink- 
eth the matter of my blood, hath eternal life, and I will 
raise him up at the last day.”’ 

But further, supposing this singular conversion possi- 
ble in itself, it cannot be rendered credible, however 
‘stated in any language that ever was or ever will be spo- 
ken by man. At first sight it may appear paradoxical 
to affirm, that a possible fact cannot be so related as to 
obtain credit ; but that transubstantiation, if possible, is 
such a fact, will be apparent on the slightest considera- 
tion. 

The relation which subsists between things and words 
is arbitrary ; so that what is termed dody in English, is 
cowux in Greek, and corpus in Latin; and the same 
thing might with equal propriety (had the authors of 
these languages so pleased) have been expressed in the 
first by soul, in the second by yous, and in the third by 
anima, (See Lancuace, N° 3, &c.). The conse- 
quences of this are, that there is no universal language 
spoken; that the natives of one country understand not 
the speech of those of another ; and that different men 
speaking the same language are perpetuaily liable to 
mistake each other’s meaning. Between the substrata 
of bodies and their sezszble qualities there is a relation 
founded in nature, so that the sensible qualities which 
indicate the substance to which they belong, to be gold, 
for instance, in one country, indicate the same thing in 
‘every other country, and have done so from the begin- 
ning of time. The sensible appearances of bodies there- 
foreare an universal language, the language of the Au- 
thor of Nature, by which he declares to his creature 
man, that though the $a, een, or primary matter of 
all bodies, may be the same kind of substance; yet the 
vAn meoreyns Of one body, or the internal combination of 
its primary parts, differs from that of another; that 
gold, for instance, has a different substratum or basis 
from iron, lead, or silver ; that the internal organiza- 
41on or structure of the body of an ox is different from 
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that of a horse ; and that the zzternal substance or sub- Supper. 
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stratum which exhibits the appcarances of bread and 
wine is different from that which supports the sensible 
qualities of flesh and blood (see Mevapuysics, Part I. 
Chap. L. and Part IL. Chap. I. and I1.). Supposing 
therefore the doctrine of transubstantiation to be pos- 
sible and even true, it would still be impossible, by any 
statement in human language, or by any argument 
urged in its support, to render that doctrine an object of 
rational belicf; for if it be said that the words cole cots 
to coum ov were spoken by a divine person, who could 
neither be deceived himself nor intend to deceive us, it 
may be replied, that the sensible appearances of bread 
and wine, which are confessed to remain, are likewise 
the language ofa divine person, even of the Creator and 
Governor of heaven and earth; that this language ad- 
dressed to the sight, the taste, the touch, and the smell, 
is equally intelligible to all nations ; thatsince the crea- 
tion of the world its meaning has never been mistaken 
by the scholar or the clown, the sage or the savage, ex- 
cept in tls single instance of our Lord’s flesh and blood 
exhibiting the sensible appearances of bread and wine; 
and that it is therefore infinitely more probable that the 
members of the church of Rome should mistake the 
meaning of the words rovJo sole vo owe pov, which, 
though spoken by Christ, are part of the language of 
men, and liable to all its ambiguities, than that all man- 
kind should mistake the language of God himself, which 
is liable to no ambiguities, and which was never in any 
other instance misunderstood by a single individual. 
Should transubstantiation therefore be really true, its 
truth can never be proved or rendered probable, but by 
an immediate operation of the spirit of God on the mind 
of man; and he who is conscious of no such operation 
on lis own mind, may rest assured that the Father of 
mercies, who knows whereof he is made, will never 
bring npon him, for his incredulity in this instance, any 
of the anathemas denounced by the church of Rome 
upon those who place implicit confidence in the univer- 
sal language of Him who created them, in opposition te 
her figurative and contradictory interpretations of the 
written word. Of the transubstantiation of the elements 
a visible miracle would afford no proof. Had the water 
been changed into wine at the marriage in Cana of Ga- 
lilee,for the express purpose of bearing testimony to this 
singular conversion, what must have been the conse- 
quence on the minds of those who witnessed that mira- 
cle? Nothing, we think, but scepticism or distrust of 
their own faculties ; for they would have had the very 
same evidence that zo substantial change was wronght 
on the elements, as that the water was actually turned 
into wine. 

Though the reformed churches unanimously reject the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and of course the sacrifice 
of the mass, its inseparable consequence, they are far 
from being agreed among themselves respecting the nas 
ture of the Lord’s Supper ; and the notions of this ordi- 


nance entertained by some of them appear to us as nnte- Doone 
nable as any part of the doctrine of the chureh of Rome. ‘ts pea iy 
The Lutherans believe, that the body and blood —a.. 
Christ are really and substantially present with the* Luther. 
bread and wine ; that the body is really and truly eaten, Cog7t. MS. 
and the blood really and truly drunk, by the communi-4°* Ger- 


cants; and that whatever motion or action the bread 7" = 
~ ? 


»de Sacra 
therefore, Cena. 


has, the body has the same*. According to them 
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Supper. therefore, the same sensible appearances are exhibited 
by two substances united in some inexplicable manner, 
which is neither a personal union, nor incorporation, 
nor the inelosure of the body within the bread; nor 
does it last Jonger than while the sacrament is cclebrat- 
ing. This union is gencrally called CoNSUBSTANTIA- 
TION; but they reject the term, coutenting themselves 
with asserting the real presence, without presnming to 
define the mode by which the body and blood of Christ 
are united to the sacramental elcments. 

{t would be superfluous to waste time in replying to 
this doctrine. Every reader sees that it implies the pos- 
sibility of the same thing’s being whole and entirc in a 
million of places at one and tke same instant of time, 
which has becn so often urged as an unanswerable ob- 
jection to the Romish doctrine; and itis fraught with 
this additional absurdity peculiar to itsclf, that two bo- 
dily substances may at once occupy the same place, 
which is directly contrary to our notions of solidity. It 
may be observed too, that whatever be the real sense of 
our Saviour’s words, he says expressly, ** This is my 
body”—this thing which I give you, and which you 
see and fcel; whereas, bad he meant what Luther and 
his followers teach, he would surely have said, “* W’7th 
this bread receive my body, with this cup receive my 

15 blood.” 


Of the ear-. Lhe notions of some of the early Calvinists respect- 


ly Calvi. ing the Lord’s Supper are very mysterious, and expres- 
Nists, sed in language of which we are not sure that we. un- 


derstand the meaning. In the year 1561 an attempt 
was mage in France to bring the Catholics and Prote- 
stants to an uniformity of doctrine on this great topic 
of controversy ; and deputies were appointed by both 
parties to meet at Pozssy, and debate the question in a 
friendly manner. ‘The principal managers on the side 
of-the Catholics were the cardinals of Lorratne and 
Tournon; those on the side of the Protestants were 
Beza and Peter Martyr. After several meetings, dis- 
putes, and violent separations, the Protestant deputies 
declared their faith in the following words: “ We con- 
fess, that Jesus Christ, in the Supper, does truly give 
aud exhibit to us the substance of lis body and blood 
by the cflicacy of his Holy Spirit, and that we do re- 
ceive and eat spiritually, and by faith, that very body 
which was offercd and immolated for us, so as to be 
bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, to the end that 
we may be enlivened thereby, and receive what is con- 
ducive to our salvation. And because faith, supported 
by the word of God, makes those things present, which 
it apprehends, and by that faith we do in deed and rea- 
lity receive the trae natural body and blood of Christ, 
by the power of the Holy Spirit; by this means, we 
confess and acknowledge the presence of his body and 
blood in the Supper.” One of the Catholic delegates 
expressing his dislike of this last clause, the Protestant 
ministers gave the following cxplanation of their senti- 
ments: ‘* No distance of place can hinder us from com- 
municating of the body and blood of Christ, for the 
Lords Supper is a heavenly thing; and though on 
earth we receive with our mouths bread and wine, which 
are the true signs of his body and blood, yet by faith, 
and the efficacy of the Holy Ghost, our minds, which 
arc fed with this food, are rapt up into heaven, and cn- 
joy the presence of the body and blood; and that by 
this means it may be said that the body is truly joined 
to the bread, and the blood to the wine; but after the 
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manner of a sacrament, and notat all according to place Suppers 
or natural position *.”’ | 
If the reader can discover the precise meaning of * Thuanw 
these passages, his sagacity exceeds ours. ‘That theo? a 
Protestant deputies believed, or professed to believe, fojns0n"s 
that the natural body and blood of Christ are by the Unbleody 
faithful received in the Lord’s Supper, is indeed evi- Sacrifice, 
dent; but thcir notions respecting the manner of this vol. 1. 
reception are very unintelligible, 1f not contradictory. a 
In the former quotation, they confess that Christ’s body ynintent 
and blood are really prescnt in the sacrament ; that gible. 
they are made present by faith (we suppose the faith of 
the communicants) ; and that the very body which was 
oflercd and immolated for us is eaten spzr7tually and by 
faith. Inthe Jatter quotation, they secm to say that 
Christ’s body and blood are in heaven, at a great di- 
stance from the true signs of thenr; that on earth the 
communicants receive only these signs, which are bread 
and wine ; but that, by faith and the efficacy of the 
Holy Spirit, their minds, during actual communion, are 
rapt np into heaven, where they enjoy the presence of 
the body and blood; and that by this means the body 
and blood are truly joined to the bread and wine 
through the medium of the mind of the communicant, 
which is at once present both to the sign and to the 
thing signified. To this mysterious doctrine it is need- 
less to urge objections. Every man who is accustomed 
to think, and to use words with some determinate mean- 
ing, will at once perceive that the authors of this de- 
claration must have had very confused notions of the 
subject, and have pleased themselves with sound instead 
of sense, satisfied that they could not be wrong if they 
did not symbolize with the Lutherans or the Council of 
Trent. 12 
The churches of England and Seotland, in their esta- Of the 
blished doctrines respecting the Lord’s Supper, appear churches 
to be Calvinistical ; but the compilers of the Thirty- a 
uine Articles and of the Confession of Faith must have 
been much more rational divines than Beza and Peter 
Martyr. They agree in condemning the doctrine of 
transubstantiation as contrary to common sense, and not 
founded in the word of God; they teach, that to such 
as rightly, worthily, and with faith, receive the sacra- 
ment, the bread which we break is a partaking of the 
body of Clirist, and the cup ef blessing a partaking of 
the blood of Christ; and they add, that the body and 
blood of Christ are eaten and drunk, not corporally or 
carnally, but only after a heavenly and spiritual man- 
ner, by which the communicants are made partakers of 
all the bencfits of his death +. In one important cir-+ Articles 
cumstance these two churches seem to differ. The Con- of the _ 
fession of Faith, as we understand it }, affirms, that in C2™7eh 
the Lord’s Supper there is no sacrifice made at all. The "24% 
thirty-first article of the church of England likewise con- rll Conf 
demns the Popish sacrifice of the mass asa blasphemous sion of | 
fable and dangerous decett ; but in the order for the ad. Faith, 
aes of the Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion, Poe "| 
the celebrator “ besecches God most mercifully to RC-§ 3 “Pe 
cept iy alms and ablations of the ccngregation,” and . 
cana to accent thetr sacrifice of praise and thanksgiv- 
ihe Lord” Supper” Wet share i cae 
and eucharistical sacrifice. This inf, sneeneaah e, 
be wholly without found ti I , ie ial en. 
ministration of the I nae Sur a nee yl 
owe Bede a S Supper, according to the form 
on Prayer set forth by act of par- 
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liament in the second and third years of King Edward 
the Sixth, the elements were solemnly offered to God 
as a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ; and though 
the prayer containing that oblation was, at the review 
of the liturgy some years afterwards, removed from the 
prayer of consecration, to which it was originally join- 
ed, and placed where it now stands in the post commu- 
nion service ; yet the very act of parliament which au- 
thorized that alteration, calls King Edward’s ‘a very 
godly order, agreeable tu the word of God and the pri- 
mitive church, and very comfortable to all good people 
‘ desiring to live in Christian conversation.” 

A eoube Eng- The English church, however, has not positively de- 
ish divines termined any thing respecting this great question ; and 


h Supper. 
; (ene eer! 


jhold the whilst she condemns the doctrine.of the real presence ; 
Lord’s ag with all its dangerous consequences, she allows her mem- 
per to be 


\e eucharis- Pers to entertain very different notions of this holy or- 
‘tical sacri dinance, and to publish these notions to the world. 
fice. Accordingly, many of her most eminent divines (£) 

have maintained that, in the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, the elements of bread and wine are offered to 
God as a sacrifice commemorative of Christ’s one sacri- 
fice for the sins of the whole world ; that these elements, 
though they undergo no substantial change, yet receive 
such a divine virtue by the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
as to convey to the worthy communicant all the bene- 
fits of Christ’s passion ; that they are therefore called his 
body and blood, because being, after their oblation, 
eaten and drunk in remembrance of Him, they supply 
the place of his body and blood in the feast upon his sa- 
crifice ; and that it is customary with our Saviour to 
give to any thing the name of another of which it com- 
pletely supplies the place, as when he calls himself the 
\ St John door*® of the sheep, because there 1s no entrance into 

© the church or kingdom of God but by faith in him. 

| They observe, that the Eucharist’s being commemora- 
| tive, no more hinders'it from being a proper sacrifice, 
than the typical and figurative sacrifices of the old law 
hindered them from being proper sacrifices : for as to be 
atype doth not destroy the nature and notion of a le- 
gal sacrifice, so to be representative and commemora- 
tive, doth not destroy the nature of an evangelical sa- 
crifice. To prove that, in the celeliration of the Lord’s 
Supper, there is a real sacrifice offered to God as well 
asa sacrament received by the communicants, they ap- 
peal to St Paul, who says expressly tT, that ‘* Christians 
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te have an altar, whereof they have no right to eat who 
serve the tabernacle,’’ and who by contrasting the cup 

of the Lord with the cup of devils, and the table of the 

# t1Cor.x. Lord with the tahle of devils t, teaches plainly, that 
6,&c, those cups and those taliles had the same specific nature. 


That the table of devils spoken of by the apostle was 
the Pagan altars, and the cup of devils the wine poured 
out in libations to the Pagan divinities, will admit of 
no dispute ; and therefore, say the advocates for the en- 
¢haristical sacrifice, the table of the Lord must be the 
, Christian altar, and the cnp of the Lord the wine offer- 
ed to God as the representative of the blood of Christ ; 
otherwise there would not be that absurdity which the 
apostle supposes, in the same person drinking the cup of 
I the Lord and the cup of devils, and partaking of the 
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Lord’s table and the tahle of devils. They observe Supper. 

farther, that in all the ancient liturgies extant there is -~v——~ 

a solemn form of oblation of the sacramental elements, 

and that all the Christian writers from the second cen- 

tury downwards treat of the Lord’s Supper as a sacrifice 

as well as sacrificial feast, having indeed no value in it- 

self, but acceptable to God as representing Christ’s one 

sacrifice for the sins of the world. Our limits will not 

permit us to give even an abstract of their arguments ; 

but the reader who shall attentively peruse Johnsons un- 

bloody Sacrifice and Altar unveiled and supported, will 

discover that their notions are better founded than pro- 

bably he supposes, and that they are totally irreconcile- 

able with the doctrine of transubstantiation and the Po- 

pish sacrifice of the mass. 14 

Other English divines of great learning, with the ce- Others, a 

lebrated Hoadley bishop of Winchester at the head of mere me- 

them, contend strennously that the Lord’s Supper, so ™4!s 

far from ‘being a sacrifice of any kind, is nothing more 

than bread and wine reverently eaten and drunk, in re- 

membrance that Christ’s hody was broken and his blood 

shed in proof of his Father’s and his own love to man- 

kind ; that nothing is essential to the sacrament but this 

remembrance, and a serious desire to honour and obey 

our Saviour as our head; that the sacrament might be 

celebrated without uttering one prayer or thanksgiving, 

merely by a society of Christians, whethersmall or great, 

jointly eating bread and drinking wine with a serious re- 

membrance of Christ’s death ; that St Paul enjoins a 

man to examine himself before he eat of that bread and 

drink of that cup, not to discover what have been the 

sins of his past life in order to repent of them, but only 

that he may be sure of his remembering Christ’s body 

broken and his blood shed ; that, however, it is his dn- 

ty in that as in every other instance of religious worship 

to resolve to obey from the heart every precept of the 

gospel, whether moral or positive; and that to partake 

worthily of the Lord’s Supper is acceptable to God, he- 

cause it is paying obedience to one of these precepts ; 

but that no particular benefits or privileges are annexed 

to it more than to any other instance of duty. Bishop 

Hoadley acknowledges, that when St Paul says *, * 1 Cor. x 

‘¢ The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the coms '® 

munion of the blood of Christ? The bread which we 

break, isit not the communion of the body of Christ ?” 

he has been supposed hy many learned men to affirm, 

that all the benefits of Christ’s passion are in the Lord’s 

Supper conveyed to the worthy communicant; but this 

(says he) is an idea which the apostle could not have in 

his thouglits as at all proper for his argument. The 

Greek word xo:vane and the English communion signify 

only a partaking of something in common with others 

of the same society; and the apostle’s meaning (he says) 

can be nothing more, than that in the Lord’s Supper 

we do not eat bread and drink wine as at an ordinary 

meal, but as memorials of the body and blood of Christ, 

in honour to Azm as the head of that body of which we 

are all members. That the word xe:wwve is not meant 

to denote any inward or spiritual part of the Lord’s Sup- 

per, he thinks evident, because the same word is used 

with regard to the cup and the table of idols, where no 
spiritual 


' (£) The archbishops Laud and Wake ; the bishops Poynet, Andrews, Bull, and Patrick ; the doctors Hickes, 


Grabe, and Brett; Messrs Bingham, Johnson, Mede, Wheatly, Scandaret, Bowyer, &c. 
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Supper. Spiritual part could be thought of, and in an argument 
nym which supposes an idol to be nothingT. 

+A Plan To this view of the nature and end of the Lord’s 

——") Supper, it must appear no small objection, that “ he 

and End of who eateth and drinketh unworthily is said to be gaz/t7 

the Lord's of the body and blood of the Lord, and to eat and drink 

Supper. — q gudement to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body.” 

No doubt it would be sinful to eat and drink a mere 

memorial of Christ’s death without serious dispositions; 

but we cannot conceive how a little wandering of the 

thoughts, which is all the unworthiness which the au- 

thor thinks there can be on such an occasion, should be 

a sin of so deep a dye as to be properly compared with 

the guilt of those who murdered the Lord of life. Other 

divines, therefore, feeling the force of this and similar 

objections, steer a middle course between the mere me- 

morialist and the advocate fora real sacrifice in the holy 

15 Eucharist, and insist that this rite, though no sacrifice 

and others, itself, is yet a feast upon the one sacrifice oflered by 

ge Christ and slain upon the cross. ‘The most eminent pa- 

our’s sacii- trons of this opinion have been Dr Cudworth, Bishop 

fice. Warburton, and the present bishop of Chester; and they 

support it by such arguments as the following: “ In 

those ages of the world when victims made so great a 

part of the religion both of Jews and Gentiles, the sa- 

crifice was always followed by a religious feasting on the 

thing offered ; which was called the feast upon or after 

the sacrifice, and was supposed to convey to the parta- 

kers of it the benefits of the sacrifice. Now Jesus (say 

they), about to offer himself a sacrifice on the cross for 

our redemption, did, in conformity to general practice, 

institute the dust supper, under the idea of a feast after 

the sacrifice: and thecircumstances attending its institu- 

tion were such, they think, that the apostles could not 

possibly mistake his meaning. It was just before his 

passion, and while he was eating the paschal supper, 

which was a Jewish feast upon the sacrifice, that our bles- 

sed Lord instituted this rite; and as it was his general 

custom to allude, in his actions and expressions, to what 

passed before his eyes, or presented itself to his observa- 

tion, who can doubt, when, in the very form of cele- 

bration, we see all the marks of a sacrzfictal supper, but 

that the divine institutor intended it should bear the same 

relation to his sacrifice on the cross which the paschal 

supper then celebrating bore to the oblation of the pas- 

chal lamb? Tf this was not his purpose, and if nothing 

more was intended than a general memorial of a dead 

benefactor, why was this instant of time preferred for 


the institution to all others throughout the course of his _ 


ministry, any one of which would have been equally 
commodious ? Indeed any other time would have been 
more commodious for the institution of a mere memo- 
rial; for the paschal lamb and unleavened bread were 
certainly a sacrifice ; and the words used by our Savi- 
our, when he gave the bread and wine to the apostles, 
were such as must necessarily have led them to consider 
that bread and wine as bearing the same relation to his 
sacrifice that the paschal supper bere tothe paschalsacri- 
fice. At that Jewish feast, it was the custom of every 
father of a family to break the unleavened bread, and to 
give to every guest a portion, saying, “ This is the 
bread of affliction, which our fathers did eat in the land 
of Egypt:’? a custom which, we may be sure, that 


Christ, as father of his family, would religiously ob- | 


serve, ‘The apostles knew well that they were not eat- 
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ing the identical bread which their fathers did eat in Supper. 
Egypt, but the feast upon the sacrifice then offered in =———= 
commemoration of their redemption from Egyptian bon- 
dage; and therefore when they saw their Master after 
supper break the bread again and give it to each of 
them, with these remarkable words, ‘ This is my body 
which is given for you, do this in remembrance of me,”’ 
they must have concluded, that his meaning was to in- 
stitute a rite which should to the end of the world bear 
the same relation to his sacrifice that the paschal snpper 
bore to the sacrifice of the passover. 

This inference, from the circumstances attending the 
institution, Bishop Warburton thinks confirmed by St 
Paul’s mode of arguing with the Corinthians, on their 
impiety and absurdity in partaking both of the Lord’s 
table and the table of devils; for ‘* what (says he) had 
the eaters of the sacrifices to do with the partakers of 
the bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper, if the Lord’s 
Supper was nota feast of the same kind with their feasts? 
If the three feasts, Jewish, Pagan, and Christian, had 
not one common nature, how could the apostle have in- 
ferred that this intercommunity was inconsistent ? Ye 
CANNOT (says he) drink the cup of the Lord and the cup 
of devils; ye CANNOT be partakers of the Lord’s table 
and the table of devils. For though there might be 27- 
piety in the promiscuous use of Pagan and Christian rites 
of any kind, yet the zzconsistency arises from their hav- 
ing a common natnre, and conseqnently, as they had 
opposite originals, from their destroying one another’s 
eflects in the very celebration. Sacrifices, and feasts 
upon sacrifices, were universally considered as _federaé 
rites ; and therefore the Lord’s table and the table of 
devils being both federal rites, the same man could no 
more be partaker of both, than he could at once engage 
to serve both God and the devil. This is the apostle’s 
argument to the wise men, to whom he appeals; and we 
see that it turns altogether upon this postulatum, that 
the Christian and Pagan feasts had the same specific na- 
ture, or were both feasts upon sacrifices. If this be ad- 
mitted, it is easy to see why St Paul deemed those who 
ate and drank unworthily guilty of the body and blood 
of the Lord; for if the Lord’s Supper be a feast upon 
his sacrifice, it must have been considered as the means 
of conveying to the communicants all the benefits of 
his death and passion; and the profanation of such a rite, 
by rendering his death ineflectnal, might be fitly com- 
pared and justly equalled to the enormous guilt of those 
by whom his blood was shed.” In reply to Bishop 
Hoadley’s remarks upon the word xe:wwve, his brother 
bishop observes, that ‘¢ had the apostle meant what the 
learned writer makes him to mean, he would doubtless 
have said xosvwysee Uuewy £15 TO wonece, § your communion in 
the body—your eating it jointly.? St Paul (continues 
he) knew how to express himself properly, as appears 
from a passage in his epistle to the Philippians, where, 
professedly speaking of the joint participation of a bles- 
sing, he uses these words, xoswyece Uw $s To EvaryytAsoy, 
“your Communion in the gospel.’ ‘I'o the other remark, 
that no spiritual part could be thought of in the table of 
idols, because an idol is said by the apostle to be nothing, 
Bishop Warburton replies, “ that by St Paul the Gen- 
tiles are said to have sacrificed to devils, and those who 
mis of such sacrifices to have had communion with de- 
is s =" the devi (continnes his Lordship) was in St 

aul’s opinion something.” But the inference which 
the 
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Supper the apostle draws from the acknowledged truth, that Concords by supposition are those where the conti- Supposition 
) the cup of blessing which we bless is the communion of nued bass adds or supposes a new sound below the fun- i 
Supposition. the blood of Christ, and the hread which we break the damental bass; whence such concords always succeed the Sur. 
communion of the body of Christ, puts his meaning, our extent ofthe octave. Of these concords there are three 
*t Cor. x. author thinks, beyond all doubt. He says *, that the sorts, all which are concords of the seventh: the first, 
| partaking of one bread makes the receivers of many to when the added sound 1s a third below the fundamental 


become one body. A just inference, if this rite be of 
the nature of a feast upon the sacrifice, for then the 
communion of the body and blood of Christ unites the 


sound; such is the concord of the ninth: and if the 
concord of the ninth is formed by the mediant, added 
below the sensible concord in the minor mode, then the 


concord is called the superfluous fifth. The second kind 
is, when the supposed sound is a fifth below the funda- 
mental sound, as in the concord of the fourth or ele- 
venth 5 and if the concord is sensible, and the tonic be 
supposed, this concord is called the superfluous seventh. 
The third kind is that where the supposed sound is be- 
low a concord of the diminished seventh ; if it is a fifth 
below, 1. e. if the supposed sound be the mediant, the 


receivers into one body by an equal distribution of one 
common benefit. But if it be only a general comme- 
moration of a deceased benefactor, it leaves the re- 
ceivers aS it found them, not ove body, but many se- 

16 arate professors of one common faith. 
The ordi- “Thus have we given such a view as our limits would 
a permit us to give, of the principal opinions that have 


cenerall | 
weston’, been held respecting the nature and end of the Lord’s 


Supper. It is an ordinance whicli seems not to be ge- 
nerally understood; though, being intended to show 
forth the Lord’s death till he come, it is surely of suf- 
ficient importance to engage the attention of every se- 
rious Christian. ‘The most considerable Protestant di- 
vines who have expressly written upon it are, Johnson 
in his Unbloody Sacrifice ; Cudworth in his Discourse 
concerning the true Nature of the Lord’s Supper ; 
Hoadley in his Plain Account ; and Warburton in his 
Rational Account. ‘The notions of Cudworth and War- 
burton are the same, and perhaps they differ not so 
much from those of Johnson as many readers seem to 
imagine. At any rate, the arguments by which War- 
burton supports his doctrine mnst have some force, 
since it is said that Hoadley himself acknowledged they 
would be unanswerable, if it could be proved that the 
death of Christ was a real sacrifice. 

SUPPLEMENT, in literature, an appendage to 
supply what is wanting in a book. Books of various 
kinds require such an appendage ; but none so much as 
a dictionary of arts and sciences, which, from the pro- 
gressive course of physical science, cannot be comple- 
ted without it. 

SUPPORTED, in Heraldry, a term applied to the 
uppermost quarters of a shield when divided into seve 
ral quarters, these seeming as it were supported or sus- 
tained by those below. ‘The chief is said to be snp- 
ported whien it is of two colours, and the upper colour 
takes up two-thirds of it. In this case it is supported 
by the colour underneath. 

SUPPORTERS, in Heraldry, figures in an achieve- 
ment placed by the side of the shield, and seeming to 
support or hold up the same. Supporters are chiefly 
figures of beasts: figures of human creatures for the 
like purpose are called tenants. 

SUPPOSITION, in Muszc, is when one of the parts 
dwells on a note, while another part makes two or more 
lesser notes equivalent to it, by conjoint degrees. 

Supposition is defined by a late author the using of 
two successive notes, of the same value as to time; the 
one whereof, being a discord, supposes the other a con- 
cord. 

The harmony, Mr Malcolm observes, 1s always to be 
full on the accented parts of the bar or measure ; but, 
on the unaccented, discords may transiently pass, with- 
out any offence to the ear. This transient use of dis- 
cords followed by concords, make what we, after the 
French, call supposition. 


concord is called the concord of the fourth and super- 
Jluous fifth : if it is a seventh below, i. c. if the suppo- 
sed sound be the tonic, the concord is called the /esser 
sixth and superfluous seventh. 

SUPPOSITORY, a kind of medicated cone or ball, 
which is introduced into the anus for opening the belly. 

It is usually composed of common honey, mixed up 
with soap or oil, and formed into pieces of the length 
and thickness of the little finger, only pyramidal. To 
the composition is sometimes also added powder of 
scammony, euphorbium, colocynthis, salt, alocs, &c. 
according to the case of the patient. 

The suppository was invented for the convenience of 
such as have an aversion to clysters 3 or to be used 
when the disease does not allow their use. 

SUPPRESSION, in Medicine, is generally used to 
signify a retention of urine or of the meuses. 

SUPPURATION, the second way wherein an in- 
flammation terminates; being a conversion of the in- 
spissated blood and the first adjacent parts, as the ves- 
sels and fat, into pus or matter; which disorder, when 
it has not yet found an opening, is generally called an 
abscess. 

SUPRACOSTALES, in Anatomy. See Table of 
the Muscles in ANATOMY. 

SUPRALAPSARIANS, in Theolgy, persons who: 
hold that God, without any regard to the good or evil 
works of men, has resolved, by an eternal decree, supra 
lapsum, antecedently to any knowledge of the fall of 
Adam, and independently of it, to save some and to 
damn others ;- or, in other words, that God intended to: 
glorify his justice in the condemnation of some, as well. 
as his merey in the salvation of others; and for that 
purpose decreed that Adam should necessarily fall, 
and by that fall bring himself and all his offspring into 
a state of everlasting condemnation. 

These are also called antelapsaries, and are opposed 
to sublapsaries and infralapsaries; 

According to the supralapsarians, the object of pre- 
destination 1s, homo creabilis et labilis ; and, according 
to the sublapsarians and infralapsarians, homo creatus 
et lapsus. 

SUPRASPINATUS, in Anatomy. 
the Muscles in ANATOMY. 

SUPREMACY, the superiority or sovereignty of 
the king. See SovEREIGNTY. 

. SUR, or SHur, in Ancient Geography, a desert of 
Arabia Petraa, extending between Palestine and the 
Arabian 


See Lable of 


Sur, 
Surat. 
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Arabian gulf ; into which the Israelites, after marching 
through the Red sea, first came (Exod. xv. 22.). A- 


eenymer coin (Numb. xxxiil. 8.), it is said, that from the sea 


they went three days journey into the Wilderness of 
Etham; whence some conclude that Etham and Shur 
are the same wilderness ; or only differ as a part from 
the whole, Shur being the general name, and Etham 
that part of it lying nearest to the place of encampment 
of the same name. We know so little of the geography 
of these placcs, that there 1s more room for disputation 
than for decision. As to the route which the Israelites 
followed in their passage through the Red sea, Mr Bry- 
ant, we think, has given the most satisfactory acconnt 
in his late work on the Plagues of Egypt.—Shur is now 
called Corondel. 

SURAT, a city of Indostan, belonging to Britain, on 
the western coast of the peninsula, a little to the north- 
ward of Bombay, and about £6 miles up the river Tap- 
pee. It is but of modern date, and is a most remark- 
able instance of the power of trade to bring wealth and 
population to any spot where it can be brought to settle. 
Towards the middle of the 17th century, this place was 
only the resort of a few merchants, who, under the shel- 
ter of an old insignificant castle, laid the first founda- 
tions of a city now almost as large a3 London, with many 
fine buildings of Indian architecture, partly Gentoo and 
partly Morisque, and supposcd to contain nearly 690,000 
souls. ‘The buildings of the greatest note are so con- 
trived, that the gateway is defensible against any sud- 
den irruption of a few armed men. The private apart- 
ments lie backwards for the conveniency of the women, 
of whom the Moors are remarkably jealous. They 
are fond of having one room, in the midst of which a 
fountain kecps playing, and which, by its noisc, lulls 
them to sleep, and refreshes the room by its coolness ; 
but thus a damp is produced, which would be very 
dangerous to Europeans. They have also generally a 
saloon with fountains playing in it, which, with the 
variegated flower-beds, in which they are very curious, 
makes a beautiful prospect. During the intense heats 
of summer they have country retirements a little way 
out of town, where they reside, or go in parties to 
amuse themselves. ‘The streets are irregularly laid 
out; but have one property which renders it agree- 
able to walk in them, viz. that a competent widtlr be- 
ing left at bottom, the upper stories of the houses pro- 
ject over one another in such a manner, that people 
may with ease converse from them; by which means 
the street is agrceably shaded, at the same time that a 
proper ventilation is not impeded, but rather promoted. 
The shops, notwithstanding the vast trade carried on in 
this great and populous city, have a very mean appear- 
ance, owing to the dealers keeping tlieir goods in ware- 
houses, and selling by samples. 

No place is better supplied with provisiens than the 
city of Snrat while its communication with the country 
remains open. Besides the unbounded importation, by 
which every article is brought here in great abundance, 
the natural productions of the soil are excellent, though 
less cheap than in other parts of India, as at Bengal es- 
pecially ; yet in that place, though the cattle and poul- 
try are bought originally at a very low rate, they turn 
out very dear by the time they are fed for the table. 
Here, however, all kinds of eatables may be had at a 
geasonable price, ready for immediate use, and as good 
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as can be found anywhere. The wheat of Surat is fa- 
mousall over India for its singular substance, whiteness, 
and taste 3 and its salads and roots are likewise of an 
excellent quality. There are also many kinds of wild- 
fowl and other game to be had at an easy rate ; but 
for wines and spirituous liquors they depend mostly on 
importation. 

Surat was surrounded with a wall in ashort time after 
it had assumed the form of a town. ‘The fortification, 
however, was meant only to prevent the incursions of 
the Mahrattas, who had twice pillaged it ; so that the 
place was by no means capable of standing any regular 
siege. Even the castle appears hut a poor defence, be- 
ing mounted with cannon here and there, without any 
order, or without any thing like an attempt towards 
military architecture. 

In this city, before the East India Company became 
invested with the possession of Bombay, was the presi- 
dency of their affairs on the western coast. Yor this 
purpose they had a factory established there with great 
privileges by the Mogul government; and even after 
the presidency was established at Bombay, they conti- 
nued a factory here at one of the best houses in the city; 
which yet not being spacious enough to contain their 
effects, they hired another at some distance from it, and 
nearer the water-side, which was called the new factory. 
In the mean time, the city flourished, and became the 
centre of all the Indian trade, being much more fre- 
quented for the sake of foreign merchandise than for 
either the natural productions or manufactures of the 
country, though théy also made a considerable part of 
its commerce. In short, there was scarce any article of 
merchandise but what was to be found at all times in 
Surat, almost as readily as in London itself. While 
the Mogul government was in its vigonr, there was 
such a show of justice kept up, as induced merchants of 
all religions and denominations to take up their residence 
in the city. The Gentoos especially resorted thither, 
in ordcr to avoid the oppressions of their own govern- 
ment. Great care indeed was taken that no very fla- 
grant acts of oppression should be committed ; so that, 
in what sometimes happened, appearances were at least 
kept up; and the oppressions of government were chiefly 
owing to the animosities and rivalship of the merchants 
themselves. As an instance of the great extent to which 
commerce was pushed in Surat, we shall here quote 
from Mr Grose, what is said by Captain Hamilton of a 
merchant named Addulgafour, viz. ‘¢ That he drove a 
trade equal to the East India Company: for he had 
known him fit out in a year above 20 sail of ships, be- 
tween 300 and 800 tons, none of which had less of his 
own stock than 20,coo0l. and some of them 25,0001.” 
On the decease of this merchant, the government seized 
ona million of his money; and his grandson was not 
only deprived of all that he possessed, bunt harbarously 
murdered through the envy and treachery of his brother 
merchants, and the rapacity of the governor. The im- 
ports of this city in the year 1811 amounted to 4,881,410 
rupees, and the exports to SOs 2 3% 

The city of Surat was taken and ruined by the Por- 
tuguese in 1520; and it was not till after this misfor- 
tune that it became such a celebrated emporium. All 
the Indian merchants who had been accustomed to trade 
thither contributed tore-establish it; bnt it was not till 
near a century after that it became the ecneral staple of 
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_ Indian and European merchandise ; when the Dutch 
Surcharge. appearing in the Indian ocean, had deprived the Portu- 


teen’ pticse of all their conquests on that coast, and almost 
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tione, is given by the statute of Westm. 2. 13 Edw. J. Surcharge 
cap. 8. when, after the admeasurement of pasture hath i 
ascertained the right, the same defendant surcharges the _ 5™"* 
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entirely ruined their trade. ‘he English established a 
factory here in 1609, the Dutch in 1616, and the 
French in 1665. In process of time, the Indian seas 
being greatly infested by pirates, a naval officer was 
appointed by the Mogul to keep them in awe. This 
officer was named Svddce (A) Mussoot, who had been 
chief of an Ethiopian colony settled at Rajapore. Here 
he had collected some vessels of considerable force, and 
carried on some trade, till he was dispossessed by the 
Mahrattas 3 upon which he repaired to Bombay, and 
afterwards to Surat, where he was appointed admiral on 
that station to the Mogul, with a yearly revenue of 
about 36,000l. sterling. Though he had no power, 
independent of the marine, he seized on the castle, en- 
croached on the town, and appropriated to himself a 
third part of its revenues, under pretence of arrears due 
in his appointed revenue. Another third was paié to 
the Mahrattas, to prevent their depredations upon trade 
in the open country; but they, not satisfied with this 
stipulation, watched an opportunity to plunder the town, 
which was kept in subjection by Siddee Mussovot, till 
his death which happened in 1756. 

Siddee Mussoot was succeeded by his son, who soon 
rendered bimself very disagreeable to the inhabitants. In 
1758, the English factory was greatly oppressed by him, 
and the black merchants treated still worse; on which 
an expedition was sent, under Admiral Pococke and 
Captain Maitland, to take the castle by force. This 
was accordingly accomplished. Captain Maitland took 
possession of the castle with its revenue in the name of 
the East India company. ‘The Nabob, however, was 
continued in office till 1800, when Is authority was 
set aside, and the town put under the immediate 
government of the British. In 1803 the Mahrattas 
were compelled to abandon their vexatious claims, and 
the vicinity of the city has been cleared of those armed 
bands of thieves who formerly infested it. 

SURCHARGE or THE Forest, is when a com- 
moner puts more beasts in the forest than he hag a right 
to. See Forest. 

SuncuarceE of Common, is a disturbance of common 
of pasture, by putting more cattle therein than the pas- 
ture and herbage will sustain, or tbe party hath a right 
todo. This injury can only happen where the com- 
mon is appendant or appurtenant, and of course limitable 
by law; or where, when in gross, it is expressly limited 
and certain; for where a man hath common in gross, 
sans nombre, or without stint, he cannot be a surcharge. 
In this case indeed there must be left sufficient for the 
lord’s own beasts. 

The usual remedies for surcharging the common are 
by the lord’s distraining the surplus number, or by his 
bringing an action of trespass, or by a special action on 
the case, in which any commoner may be plaintiff. The 
ancient and most effectual method of proceeding is by 
writ-of admeasurement of pasture. 

Writ of Second Surcuarce, de secunda superonera- 


common again; and thereby the sheriff is directed to 
inguire by a jury whether the defendant has im fact again 
surcharged the common 3 and if he has, he shall then 
forfeit to the king the supernumerary cattle put in, and 
also shall pay damages to the plaintiff. 

SURCINGLE, a girdle wherewith the clergy of 
the church of England usually tie their cassocks, See 
GIRDLE. 

SURCOAT, a coat of arms, to be worn over body 
armour. 

The surcoat is properly a loose thin taffety coat, with 
arms embroidered or painted on it. Such as is worn by 
heralds; anciently also used by military men over their 
armour to distinguish themselves by. 

SURD, in Arithmetic and Algebra, denotes any num- 
ber or quantity that is incommensurable to unity: other- 
wise called an irrational number or quantity. See AL- 
GEBRA, Part I. Chap. IV. 

SURETY, in Law, generally signifies the same with 
Bait. 


SURF, is a term used by seamen to express a peculiar 


swell and breaking of the sea upon the shore. It some- 
times forms but « single range along the shore, and at 


others three or four behind one another extending per- 


haps half a mile out to sea. The surf begins to assume 


its form at some distance from the place where it breaks, 


gradually accumulating as it moves forward till it gain, 
not uncommonly, in places within the limits of the 
trade-winds, a heigl of 15 or 20 feet, when it over- 


hangs at top, and falls like a cascade with great force 


and a prodigious noise. Countries where surfs prevail! 
require boats of a particular construction very different 
from the greater part of those which are built in Eu- 
rope. In some places surfs are great at high, and in 
others at low water; but we believe they are uniform- 
ly most violent during the spring-tides, 

It is not easy to assign the cause of surfs. That they 
are affected by the winds can hardly be questioned; but 
that they do not proceed from the zmmedzate operation 
of the wind in the places where they happen, is evident 
from this circumstance, that the surf is often highest and 
most violent where there is least wind, and evzce versa. 
On the coast of Sumatra the highest are experienced 
during the south-east monsoon, which is never attended 
with such gales as the north-west. As they are most 
general in the tropical latitudes, Mr Marsden, who 
seems to have paid mnch attention to the subject, attri- 
butes them to the trade-winds which prevail at a distance 
from shore between the parallels of 30 degrees north 
and south, whose uniform and invariable action causes a 
long and constant swell, that exists even in the calmest 
weather, about the line, towards which its direction 
tends from either side. This swell, when a squall hap- 
pens or the wind freshens up, will for the time have 
other subsidiary waves ontbe extentof its surface, break- 
ing often in a direction contrary to it, and which will 
again subside as a calm returns, without having pro- 

duced 


(4) When the Abvssinian slaves are 
Stddees, 


promoted to any office under the Mogul government, they are called 


Surf 


Surieit. 
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duced on it any perceptible effect. Sumatra, though 
not continually exposed to the south-east trade-wind, is 
not so distant but that its influence may be presumed to 
extend to it 3 and accordingly at Poolo Pesang, near the 
southern extremity of the island, a constant southerly sea 
is observed, even after a strong north-west wind. This 
incessant and powerful swell rolling in from an ocean, 
open even to the pole, seems an agent adequate to the 
prodigious effects produced on the coast; whilst its very 
size contributes to its being overlooked. It reconciles 
almost all the difficulties which the phenomena seem to 
present, and in particular it accounts for the decrease of 
the surf during the north-west monsoon, the local wind 
then counteracting the operation of the general one: 
and it is corroborated by an observation, that the surfs 
on the Sumatran coast ever begin to break at their 
southern extreme, the motion of the swell not being per- 
pendicular to the direction of theshore. This explana- 
tion of the phenomena is certainly plausible ; but, as the 
author candidly acknowledges, objections may be urged 
to it. ‘The trade-winds and the swell occasioned by 
them are remarkably steady and uniform; but the surfs 
are much the reverse. How then comes an uniform 
cause to produce unsteady eflects ? 

In the opinion of our author it produces no unsteady 
effects. The irregularity of the surfs, he says, is per- 
ceived only within the remoter limits of the trade-winds. 
But the equatorial parts of the earth performing their 
diurnal revolution with greater velocity than the rest, a 
larger circle being described in the same time, the wa- 
ters thereabout, from the stronger centrifugal force, may 
be supposed more bnoyant ; to feel less restraint from 
the sluggish principle of matter; to lave less gravity ; 
and therefore to be more obedient to external impulses 
of every kind, whether from the winds or any other 
cause. 

SURFACE. See Superricits. 

SURFEIT, in Medicine, a sickness with a sensation 
of a load at the stomach, usually proceeding from some 
error in diet, either with regard to the quantity or qua- 
lity of the food taken. Sometimes, however, a surfeit 
is only a plethora from indolence and full diet: in which 
case perspiration 1s defective ; and eruptions appear on 


the skin. 
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Fasting for some time, and an attention totemperance Surfeit 
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afterwards, with some brisk purgatives, will generally 


remove the eflects of a surfeit, when it is unaccompanied SWSeom 
Nomen persed 


with other more permanent affections. 

SuRFEIT, in Larriery. See Farriery Index. 

SURGE, in the sea-Janguage, the same with a wave. 
See WaveE. 

SURGEON, or CHIRURGEON, one that professes 
the art of SuRGERY. 

In England there are two distinct companies of sur- 
geons now occupying the science or faculty of surgery 5 
the one company called darbers, the other surgeons, 
which latter are not incorporated.—The two are united 
to sue, and be sued, by the names of mastcrs or govcr- 
nors and commonalty of the mystery of barbers and 
surgeons of London. 32 Hen. VIII. c. 42, 

No person using any barbery or shaving in London, 
shall occupy any surgery, letting of blood, or other mat- 
ter; drawing of teeth only excepted. And no person 
using the mystery or craft of surgery shall occupy or ex- 
ercise the feat or craft of barbery or shaving, neither by 
by himself, nor any other for his use. 32 Hen. VIII. 
C. 42. 

By the same statute, surgeons are obliged to have 
signs at their doors. 

The French chirurgeons being refused to be admitted 
inte the universities (notwithstanding that their art 
makes a branch of medicine), on pretence of its border- 
ing a little on butchery or cruelty, associated themselves 
into a brotherhood, under the protection of S. Cosmus 
and S. Damian: on which account, according to the 
laws of their institution, they are obliged to dress and 
look to wounds gratzs the first Monday of each month. 

They distinguish between a chirurgeon of the long 
robe and a barber-chirurgeon. ‘The first has studied 
physic, and is allowed to wear a gown. The skill of 
the other, besides what relates to the management of 
the beard, is supposed to be confined to the more simple 
and easy operations i chirurgery ; as bleeding, tooth- 
drawing, &c. : 

They were formerly distinguished by badges: those 
of the long gown bore a case of instruments ; the barber, 
a bason. 
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bi age term Surgery has usually been employed to 

signify that department of medicine which treats 
of those diseases of the human body to be cured or 
alleviated by the hand, by instruments, or by external 
applications. 


INTRODUCTION. 


NIEpicineE and Surgery, formerly regarded as one 
and the same science, were exercised by the same per- 
sons dnring tle most remote ages ; and their separation 
is to be considered as a modern institution. . 

If we consider their origin and end, the knowledge 
which the practitioner of each requires, and the con- 
nection which subsists between the diseases which are 


Supposed peculiarly to belong to each department, it is 
probable that the first practitioners confounded them 
with each other; and it is easy to conceive how the 
same ideas should have passed from one generation to 
another. 

At last, however, the knowledge of the healing art 
being greatly enlarged, it became separated into dif- 
ferent classes, and formed into distinct deparfments in 
practice. Accordingly there were not only some who 
confined themselves to Surgery, but there were [itho- 
tomists, Phlebotomists, Oculists, Aurists, Dentists, &c. 

It is not proposed here to enter into any detail in 
attempting to show how this separation was made, and 
still less to mention the puerile disputes regarding 


the pre-eminence of Medicine to Surgery. There 


are 


l 
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Guwodue- ate few we believe in our days who do not fecl that 


such a pre-eminence does not exist ; that medicine and 
Surgery are one and the same science; that they are 
coeval with the human race 3 and to thosc Who are able 
to appreciate them, they must appear of equal utility 
and importance. The healing art is one, its principles 
are the samc throughout, and the exercise of its diffe- 
rent branches supposes the same fundamental know- 
ledge; but it offers in the detail such a vast field, that 
few men are able to embrace the whole, and to culti- 
vate all the parts with equal success. It becomes, 


therefore, an advantage to society that such parts as 


can easily be separated in practice be exercised by 
different individuals; and that a man after having 
acquired a general knowledge of the structure, func- 
tions, and diseases of the animal economy, practise in 
such departments as his talents and acquirements point 


out. 


Some have opposed Surgery to medicine by qualify- 
ing the first with the name of art, and in giving to the 
second that of science. To pretend that Surgery is no- 
thing but the art of treating diseases by external means 


-or by manual operations, is to rank it among the me- 
chanical professions; and to consider the man as a 


good surgeon who can merely dress an ulcer, apply a 
bandage, reduce a fracture, ampntate a limb, or only 
perform such like operations, on the living body. We 
have already mentioned that the healing art is the same 
in all its branches ; the internal organs of the body in a 
state of health are governed by the same general laws ; 
many of them are analogous in structure to the exter- 
nal parts; and the nature of a local disease can never 
be understood if we are not acquainted with all the de- 
viations from the natural state, of which the whole ani- 
mal system is susceptible. Ifa physician be called to 
treat a pleurisy, he cannot expect to do so with success 


unless he have a sufficiently clear idea of the nature of 
inflammation, or at least of the principal symptoms 


which characterise it; of its consequences, and of the 


‘proper mode of applying the means to remove it. But 


all this knowledge is not less necessary to the Surgeon 
who has to treat an wound, the management: of which 


depends cliefly on the precautions necessary to prevent 


and remove inflammation in the affected parts, withont 
at the same time weakening too much the vital powers. 

‘he knowledge of the physician does not therefore me- 
rit more the name of sczence, than that of the Surgeon, 
who ought to be well acquainted with the structure and 


functions of the animal economy, with morbid changes, 


aud with the progress and termination of diseases. 
The student of Surgery has therefore to acquire, not 


‘only all that knowledge necessary for the well educated 
physician, but he has likewise to learn the manner of 


‘performing surgical operations. This, though no donbt 
an essential requisite to the Surgeon, is by no means so 
important as a competent knowledge of those diseases 
and states of disease which require such means 3 and 
the young Surgeon should endeavour not to cherish 
that love of operating which is observed in some, and 
which arises from the eclat which a dexterous operator 
generally receives. 

To become an intelligent and expert operator, several 
qualifications are necessary ; some of which fall to the 
lot of few individuals. There are many, who, though 
they have acquired an extensive knowledge of diseases, 
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have not that calmness of mind, that collectedness of [ntrodue- 


thought, which is necessary for a good operator ; and 


tion. 


there are Some wlio are even deficient in the mechanical ™”V~™ 


dexterity, which, thongh not requisite in all, is yet ne- 
cessary in several of the operations of Surgery. These 
talents, however, are never given in such perfection as 
not to require cultivation. An early habit of being 
present, and of assisting at operations, prepares the stu- 
dent to act for himself; and a long and unremitting ha- 
bit of using the knife, and of performing operations on 
the dead body, gives a facility in all the mechanical 
parts, which even experience on the living body does 
not procure. 


Llistory of Surgery. 


Tuat Surgery was not only coeval with the other 
branches of medicine, but antecedent to any of them, 
will not admit of doubt. The wars and contentions 
which have taken place among mankind ever since their 
creation, imply that there would be occasion for Sur- 
geons at a very early period; and probably external 
injuries would for some time be the only diseases for 
which a cure would be attempted, or perhaps thought 
practicable. In the sacred writings is made much men- 
tion of balsams, particularly the balm of Gilead, as ex- 
cellent in the cure of wonnds ; though at the same time 
there were some wounds which this balsam could not heal. 

Concerning the Surgery practised among the Egvp- 
tiaus, Jews, and Asiatic nations, there is little known. 
The art descended from the Greeks to us, though they 
confessedly received it from the Eastern nations. The 
first Greek surgeons on record are /Esculapins and his 
sons Podaliriuz and Machaon. A®sculapius flourished 


about 50 years before the Trojan war; and his two. 


sons distinguished themselves in that war both by their 
valour and by their skill in curing wounds. This in- 
deed 13 the whole of the medical skill attributed to 
them by Homer ; for in the plague which broke out in 
the Grecian camp, he does not mention that they were 
at allconsulted. Nay, what is stili more strange, though 
he sometimes mentions his heroes having their bones 
broke, le never takes notice of their being reduced or 
cured by any other than supernatural means; as in the 
case of /Eneas, whose thigh-bone was broken by a stone 
cast at him by Diomed. The methods which these two 
famous Surgeons used in curing the wounds of their fel- 
low soldiers, seems to have been the extracting or cut- 
ting out the darts which inflicted them, and applying 
emollient fomentations or styptics to them when neces- 
sary. ‘l'o these they attributed much more virtue than 
they could possibly possess ; as appears from the follow- 
ing lines, where Homer describes Eurypylus wounded 
and under the hands of Patroclus, who would certainly 
practise according to the directions of the Surgeons. 


Patroclus cut the forky steel away ; 

Then in his hand a bitter root he bruis’d, 

The wound he wash’d, the styptic juice infus*d. 
The closing flesh that instant ceas’d to glow ; 
The wound to torture, and the blood to flow. 


Till the days of Hippocrates we know very little of 
what was the practice of the Greck Surgeons. From 
him, however, we learn, that blood-letting, cupping, 
and scarification, were known to then; also the use of 
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warm and emollient fomentations, issues made with hot 
irons, pessaries, injections, fumigations, &c. Hippo- 
crates also gives directions for the management of 
fraetures, luxations, uleers, fistulas. He directs the ex- 
tension, reduetion, bandages, and splints, proper to be 
used in fractnres and luxations of different bones, with 
several machines to inerease extension when necessary. 
He directs the laxity and tightness of the bandages ; 
the intervals for unloosing and binding them on 
again 3 the position and repose of the fractured member, 
and the proper regimen; and he mentions the time 
when a eallus is usually formed. He treats also of frac- 
tures of the skull, and the method of applying the tre- 
pan. In his treatment of uleers, he speaks of redueing 
fungous flesh by means of escharotics, as alum, nitre, 
verdigrise, quicklime, &c. 

Surgery appears not to have existed in Rome, not- 
withstanding the warlike genius of the people, for more 
than 500 years. Archagathus, a Greek, was the first 
professor of the art in that city 3 and so frequently em- 
ployed the knife, hot irons, and other cruel methods of 
cure, that he was branded with the opprobrious title of 
carnifex, and expelled the city, where no physician or 
surgeon of eminence again made his appearance for 180 
years. At this time Aselepiades undertook the profes- 
sion of medicine 3 but secms to have attended little to 
surgery. Neither have we any thing of importanee on 
that subjeet till the time of Celsus, who flourished du- 
ring the reigns of Augustus and Tibcerius.—In his 
work on surgery, all the improvements from Hippoerates 
to his own days are collected ; the most minnte and 
trifling diseases not being omitted. An enfinent snrgeon, 
of the moderns, emphatieally exhorts every person in 
that profession ‘ to keep Celsus in his lands by day 
and by night.?? Celsus deseribes the signs of a fractured 
skull, the method of exansining for the fraetnre, of lay- 
ing the skull bare by an incision in the form of the Jet- 
ter XA, and afterwards of cutting away the angles, and 
of applying the trepan, mentioning also the signs of 
danger and of recovery. He observed, that sometimes, 
theugh very rarely, a fatal concussion of the brain might 
happen from the blood-vessels within the skull being 
burst, the bone remaining entire. After the operation of 
the trepan, sponges and eloths wetted with vinegar, and 
several other applieations, were made to the head; and, 
throughout, severe abstinenee was enjoined. In violent 
fractures of the ribs, he ordered veneseetion ; low diet ; 
to guard agaist all agitation of the mind, loud speak- 
ing, motion, and every thing that might excite cough- 
ing or sneezing. Cloths wetied with wine, roses and 
oil, and other applications, were laid over the fraeture. 
The eure of fractures, in the upper and lower extremi- 
ties, he said were nearly alike ; that fractures difler in 
degree of violenee and danger, in being simple or com- 
pound, that is, with or without a wound of the flesh, and 
in being near to the joint. He direets the extension of 
tle member by assistants; the reduetion, by the sur- 
geon’s hands, of the fractured bones into their natnral 
situation 5 and to bind the fraetured part with bandages 
of dif-rent lengths, previonsly dipped in wine and oil : 
on ihe third day fresh bandages ought to be applied, and 
the fractured member fomented with warm vapour, 
espeeiully during the infammation. Spliuts, if neees- 


sary, are to be applied, to retain the bones in a fixed po- . 
sition. ‘The fractured arm is to be suspended in a broad. 


sling hung round the neck: the fractured leg is to be History. 


inelosed in a kind of case, reaching above the ham, and =—~v—~ 


aecommodated likewise with a support to the foot, and 
with straps at the side, to keep the leg steady: in the 
fractured thigh-bone, the case is to extend from the top 
of the hip to the foot. He describes the method of treat- 
ing eompound fraetures, and of removing small frag- 
ments of splinters of bones; and the manner of extraet- 
ing darts, In Juxations of the shoulder, he mentions 
several methods of giving foree to the extension, and of 
replaeing the dislocated bone. One method similar to 
that of Hippoerates was, to suspend the patient by the 
arm; the fore part of the shoulder, at the same time, 
resting upon the top of a door, or any other such hrm 
fnlerum. Another method was to lay the patient su- 
pine, some assistants retaining the budy in a fixed posi- 
tion, and others extending the arm in the contrary di- 
rection; the surgeon, in the mean time, attempting, by 
hishands, forcibly to reduce the bone into its former place. 

If mueh inflammation was expeeted to ensue after a 
wound, that was suffered to bleed for some time, and blood 
was drawn from the arm. ‘To wounds aceompanied with 


considerable hemorrhagy, he applied a sponge wet in 


vinegar, and constant pressure : If neeessary, on account 


. of the violenee of the heemorrhagy, ligatures were made 


round the vessels, and sometimes the bleeding orifice 
was seared up with the point of a hot iron, On the 
third day fresh dressings were applied. In considerable 
contusions, with a small wound of the flesh, if ncither 
blood-vessels nor nerves prevented, the wound was en- 
larged. Abstinenee and low diet, upon all sueh aeci- 
dents, were preseribed 5 cloths wet with vinegar, and 
several other applieations, were to be applied to the in- 
flamed part. He observes, that fresh wounds may be 
healed without compound applications. In external 
gangrene, he cut into the sound flesh; and when the 
disease, in spite of every effort, spread, he advised am- 
putation of the member. After cutting to the bone, 
the flesh was then separated from it, and drawn baek, in 
order to save as mueh flesh as possible to cover the ex- 
tremity of the bone. Celsus, though extremely diffuse 
in the description of surgical diseases, and of various re-. 
medies and external applications, treats slightly of the 
method of amputating ; from which, eomparing his 
treatise with the mcdern systems, we might infer that 
the operation was then seldumer practised than at pre- 
sent. He describes the symptoms cf that dangerous 
inflammation the carbuncle, and direets, to burn or eor- 
rode the gangrened part. ‘To promote the suppuration 
of abseesses, he orders poultices of barley-meal, or of 
marshmallows, or the seeds of linseed and fenugreek. 
He also mentions the compositions of several repellent 
cataplasms. In the Erisipelas, he applies ceruse, mix- 

ed with the juice of solanum or nightshade. 
moniac was sometimes mixed with his plasters. 
Ile is very minute in deseribing diseases of the eyes, 
ears, and tecth, and in prescribing a multitude of re- 
medies and applications. In inflammation of the eyes, 
he enjoined abstinence and low diet, rest, and a dark 
room: if the inflammation was violent, with great pain, 
he ordered vencsection, and a purgative; a small poul- 
tice of fine flower, saffron, and the white of an egg, to 
be laid to the forehead to suppress the flow of pituita 5 
the soft inside of warm wheat bread dipped in wine, to 
be laid to the eye ; poppy and roses were also added to 
his. 
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Hlistory. his collyriums, and various ingredients too tedious to 
= enumerate. In chronic watery defluxions of the eyes, 


he applied astringeuts, cupped the temples, and burnt 
the veins over the temple and forehead. He couched 
cataracts by depressing the crystalline lens to the bot- 
tom of the orbit. ‘Teeth, loosened by any accident, he 
directs, after the example of Hippocrates, to be fasten- 
ed with a gold thread to those adjoining on each side. 
Previous to drawing a tooth, he ordered the gum to be 
cut round its neck ; and if the tooth was hollow, it was 
to be filled with lead before extraction, to prevent its 
breaking by the forceps. He describes not only the in- 
flammation, but likewise the elongation, of the uvula : 
he also describes the polypus, and some other diseases 
affecting the nose. 

He describes several species of hcrnice or rupture, 
and the manual assistance required in those complaints. 
After the return of the intestines into the abdomen, a 
firm) compress was applied to that part of the groin 
through which they protruded, and secured by a band- 
age round the loins. In some cases, after. the return 
of intestinal ruptures, he diminished the quantity of 
loose skin, and formed a cicatrix, so as to contract over 
the part, to render it more rigid and capable of resist- 
ing. Ie deseribes various diseases of the genital parts ; 
the hydrocele or dropsy of the scrotum, a difficulty of 
making urine, and the manner of drawing off the water 
by a catheter; the symptoms of stone in the bladder, 
and the method of sounding or feeling for the stone. 
Lithotomy was at that time performed by introducing 
two fingers into the anus; the stone was then pressed 
forward to the perinzeum, and acut made inte the lilad- 
der; and by the finger or scoop the stone was extract- 
ed. He describes the manner of performing this ope- 
ration on both sexes, of treating the patient, and the 
signs of recovery and of danger. 

Celsus directed various corrosive applications and in- 
jections to fistulas; and, in the last extremity, opened 
them to the bottom with a knife, cutting upon a groov- 
ed instrument or conductor. In old callous ulcers, he 
made a new wound, by either cutting away the hard 
edges, or corroding them with verdigrise, quicklime, 
alum, nitre, or with some vegetable escharotics. He 
mentions the symptoms of a caries in the hone; directs 
the bone to be laid bare, and to be pierced with several 
holes, or to be burnt or rasped, in order to promote an 
exfoliation of the corrupted part ; afterwards to apply 
nitre and other ingredients. One of his applications 
to cancer was auripigmentum or arsenic. He directs 
the manner of tapping the ahdomen in ascites, and of 
drawing blood by the lancet and cupping-glasses. His 
cupping-glasses were made either of brass or liorn, 
and were unprovided with a pump. He cured varicose 
veins by ustion or hy incision. He gives directions for 
extracting the dead foetus from the womb, in whatever 
position it should present ; and, after delivery, to apply 
to the private parts soft cloths wet in an infusion of vi- 
negar and roses. 

In Celsus’s works there is a great variety of plasters, 
ointments, escharotics, collyriums, of suppurating and 
discutient cataplasms, and external applications of every 
kind, both simple and compound: Perhaps, amongst 
the multitude there are a few useful remedies now laid 
aside and neglected. 


The last writer of consequence who flourished at Rome 
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was Galen, physician to the emperor Marcus Aurelius, ——-~——~ 


His works are for the most part purely medical ; al- 
though he wrote also on Surgery, and made Commen- 
taries on the Surgery of Hippecrates. He opened tlic 
jugular veins and performed arteriotomy at the temples ; 
and he used leeches, scarification, and cupping-glasses, 
to draw blood. He also described with accuracy the 
different species of liernize or ruptures. 

Tn the year 500 flourished Aétius, in whose works are 
met with many observations omitted by Celsus and Ga- 
len, particularly on the surgical operations, the diseases 
of women, the causes of difficult labours, and modes of 
delivery. He also takes notice of the dracunculus, or 
Guinea worm, Aétius, however, was greatly excelled by 
Paulus Egineta, who flonrished in 640 ; and whosc trea- 
tise on Surgery is superior to that of all the other an- 
cient writers. He directs how to extract darts 3 to per- 
form the operation sometimes required in dangerous 
cases of rupture or hernia. He treats also of aneurism. 
Galen, Paulus, and all the ancients, speak only of one 
species of aneurism, and lave defined it to be * a tumor 
arising from arterial blood extravasated from a rup- 
tured artery.”” The aneurism from a dilatation of the 
artery is a discovery of the moderns. In violent in- 
flammations of the throat, wherc immediate danger of 
suffocation was threatened, Paulus performed the ope- 
vation of bronchotomy. In obstinate defluxions upon 
the eyes, he opened the jngular veins. He describes 
the manner of opening tle arteries behind the ears in 
chronic pains of the head. [le wrote also upon mid- 
wifery. Fabricius ab Aquapendente, a celebrated sur- 
geon of the 16th century, has followed Celsus and Pan- 
lus as text backs. 

From the time of Paulus Egineta to the year goo, 
no writer of any consequence, either on medicine or 


Surgery, appeared. At this time the Arabian physicians 


Rhazes and Avicenna revived in the east the medical 
art, which, as well as others, was then almost extin- 
guished in the west. Avicenna’s Canon Medicine, or 
General System of Medicine and Surgery, was for many 
ages celebrated through all the schools of physic. It 
was principally compiled from the writings of Galen 
and Rhazes. ‘The latter had correctly described the 
Spina ventosa, accompanied with an enlargement of the 
bone, caries, and acute pain. In difficult labours, he 
recommends tle fillet to assist in the extraction of the 
foetus ; and for the same purpose, Avicenna recommends 
the forceps. He describes thc composition of several 
cosmetics to polish the ‘skin, and make the hair grow 

of fall off. : 
Notwithstanding this, however, it was not till the 
time of Albucasis that Surgery came into repute amony 
the Arabians. Rhazes complains of their gross igno- 
rance, and that the manual operations were performed 
hy the physicians servants. Albucasis enumerates a 
tremendous list of operations, sufficient to fill us with 
horror. ‘The hot tron and cauteries werc favourite re- 
medies of the Arabians ; and, in inveterate pains, they 
reposed, like the :gyptians and eastern Asiatics, great 
confidence in hurning the part. He describes accurate- 
ly the manter of tapping in ascites ; mentions several 
kinds of instruments for drawing blood 3 and has left a 
more ample and correct delineation of surgical instru- 
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ments than any of the ancients. He gives various ob- 


—e-y-=ew stetrical directions for extracting the foetus in cases of 


Sixteenth 
celtury. 


difficult labour. He mentions the bronchocele, or pro- 
minent tumor on the neck, which, he tells us, was most 
frequent among the female sex. We are also informed 
by this writer, that the delicacy of the Arabian women 
did not permit male surgeons to perform lithotomy ou 
them 5 but when necessary, it was executed by one of 
their own scx. 

From the r1ith century to the middle of the 14th, 
the history of Surgery affords nothing remarkable ex- 
cept the importation of that nauseous disease the Icprosy 
into Europe. 

Towards the end of the 15th centnry the venereal 
disease is said to have been imported from America by 
the first discoverers of that continent. 

At the beginning of the 16th ceatury, Surgery was 
held in contempt in this island, and was practised indis- 
crininately by barbers, farriers, and sow-gelders. Bar- 
hers and surgeons continued, for 200 years after, to 
be incorporated in one company both in London and 
Paris. In Holland and some parts of Germany, even 
at this day, barbers exercise the razor and lancet alter- 
nately. 

It is within the last three centuries that we have any 
considerable improvement in Surgery 3 nor do we know 
of any eminent British surgical writers, until within the 
last 130 years. “ In Germany (says Heister) all the 
different surgical operations, at the beginning even of 
the 18th century, were left to empirics ; while regular 
practitioners were contented to cure a wound, open a 
vein or an abscess, return a fractured or luxated bone; 
but they seldom or never ventured to perform any of the 
dificult operations.”’ 

The first surgical work of the 16th century worthy 
of notice is that of J. Carpus. F. ab Aquapendente, an 
Itahan, published a System of Surgery, containing a de- 
scription of the various diseases, accidents, and opera- 
tions. Boerhaave pays this author the following com- 
pliment: Lde swperavit omnes, ct nem illi hane dispu. 
tat gloriam ; omnibus potius quam hocce carere possi- 
mus. About the same period, A. Parey, a Frenchman, 
made sevcral important additions to Surgery, partica- 
larly in his collection of cases of wounds, fractures, and 
other accidents which occur during war. The ancients, 
ignorant of powder and fire-arms, were defective in 
this part of military surgery. Parey pretends to have 
first invented the method of tying with a needle and 
silk-thread the extremities of large arteries, after the 
amputation of a member. The ligature of the blood- 
vessels is, however, merely a revival of the ancient 
practice, whicl: had fallen into disuse : Throughout the 
dark ages, the hot iron, cauteries, and strong astrin- 
gents, were substituted in its place. B. Maggius and 
J. Botellus wrote on the curc of gunshot wounds. J. A. 
Cruce wrote a system of Sargery. 

In the 17th century, Surgery was enriched with se- 
veral systems, and with detached or miscellaneous ob- 
servations. ‘The principal authors are, M. A. Severi- 
nus, V. Vidius, R. Wiseman, Le Clerc, J. Scultetus, 
J. Mangetus, C. Magatus, Spigellius, F. Hildanus, 
‘T. Bartholin, P. de Marchett. 


Eighteenth During the last century, Surgery, like all the other 


century. 


scicnces, made more rapid progress toward perfection, 
than during all the preceding periods, This partly 


arose from the assistance of governments in the different  pyistor 


countries. ‘Tlicy being convinced that anatomy is one 
of tle most necessary sciences, and the groundwork of 
the whole healing art, but particularly of Surgery 5 im 
many great cities academies were instituted for the cul- 


tivation of practical anatomy; and schools were also: 


established for the instruction of the theoretical and 
practical parts of Surgery. ; 

These improvements in Surgery were chiefly made 
in England, France, and Germany ;. and in all these 
countries a number of very eminent men have since ap- 
peared. 


‘The English surgeons, besides possessing an accurate 


knowledge of anatomy, and great abilities in the opera- 
tive part of their profession, were the first who endea- 
voured to bring the art to its present simplicity. They 
directed also their attention, in a particular manner, to 
the medical treatment and diet of patients; the neglect 
of which had caused the unfortunate issue of many ope- 
rations which had been dexterously performed. 

Among the surgeons of later times, we may first men- 
tion the name of Sharp. He was a scholar of Cliessel- 


den, and one of the best surgeons of hisday. He wrote 
a Compendium of Surgical Operations, 17463 and also 


a Critical Inquiry into the State of Surgery; both of 
which works are still in high estimation. 

In the year 1719, Dr Monro, after visiting the 
schools of London, Paris, and Leyden, where he was a 
pupil of the great Boerhaave, came to Edinburgh; aud 
this may be considered as the date of the foundation of 
the Edinburgh medical school. He began by giving 
lectures on Anatomy and Surgery, the first which were: 
delivered in Edinburgh; and in the year 1721 he was 
appointed professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the uni- 
versity. ‘This eminent anatomist and surgeon, besides fil- 


ling his chair with the greatest reputation, contributed te 


the advancement of our knowledge in many important 
parts of Anatomy and Surgery. His works, published 
by his son, besides his Treatise on Osteology, which is. 
certainly: the best description of the bones-that has ever 
been given, will be found to eontain many interesting 
and valuable observations on various surgical diseases, 
Joseph Warner, surgeon of Guy’s Hospital, in Lon- 
don, published his Cases and Remarks in Surgery, in: 
the year 1754, a work which contains many very im- 
portant practical remarks. He afterwards published a 
very good work, containing a description of the human 
Eye and its adjacent parts, in which he particularly 
rejects the fastening of the eye during the operation of 
cataract. He also published An Account of the Tes- 
ticles, their Common Coverings and Coats, &c. 
Percival Pott, surgeon of St Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal, may be justly considered as one of the principal Eng- 
lish surgeons of his time. He was not only a successful 
practitioner, but an industrious and excellent thongh 
diffuse writer. The merits of Pott are indeed consi- 
derable. He threw much light on the doctrine of 
wounds of the head, by his accurate arrangement of the 
different kinds of injuries to which the head: is subject. 
He also gave a good account of hydrocele and the ether 
discases of the testicle. On the operation of the fistula 
in ano, he made material improvements. He has given 
many nseful hints on fractures and dislocations 3 and 
he was a great champion in favour of the operation for 
cataract by couching. He was the first person who 


described 
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general point of view, thus cavemg a repetition of yistovy. 
what may be considered as the generic characters of the “~~ 


History. described the chimney-sweeps cancer 3 and on hernic, 
tayo nolypus, and curvatures of the spine, he has made many 


judicious pathological and practical observations. 

Charles White, surgeon in Manchester, published an 
excellent practical work in the year 1770, in which he 
recommends amputation of the foot, a little above the 
ankle joint, instead of under the knee, as had usually 
been practised. He also shows the effect of sawing olf 
the ends of bones 3 and discusses several other interest- 
ing points in surgery. In the same year, Ar Else of 
St Thomas’s Hospital, published his treatise on the hy- 
drocele, in which he recommends the use of caustic in 
the cure of that disease. 

In the year 1770, Afr Dease, of Dublin, wrote an ex- 
cellent treatise on the wounds of the head. Alr Brom- 
field, of St George’s Hospital, and Alz £z/, surgeon at 
Dumfries, also distinguished themselves ; Mr Bromfield 
for his Chirurgical Observations, ana Mr Hill for his 
Observations on Cancers. 

In the year 1778, Alr Benjumin Bell published the 
first volume of his System of Surgery. The reputation 
of this work was soon such, that it was translated into 
the French and German languages; and it has since 
gone through several editions in these, and many in 
fnglish. 

This work presented the most complete System of Sur- 
gery which had ever appeared; and im every part of it 
there 1s displayed a talent for practical observation and 
clearness of thought which must render it ever a useful 
and valnable present to Surgery. Like all such exten- 
sive works, it is not without faults, and the language in 
which it is written is in some places prolix and-diffuse ; 
but notwithstanding all its errors, it certainly must be 
considered as the most useful body of Surgery that ever 
had appeared in this country. 

Besides these, mention must be made of two other 
eminent surgeons, liam and Johu Hunter ;. the former 
rendered immortal by his splendid work on the gravid 
uterus; and the latter by his treatise on the venereal dis- 
ease, and also his treatise on the blood, inflammation, 
and gun-shot wounds. 

Many very eminent men arose, both in France and 
Germany, during the last century. The transactions of 
their academies leave a lasting monument of their zeal 
and industry. 

In France we have the names of Petit, Arnaud, Ga- 
rangeot, Morand, Le Dran, Le Cat, Louis, David Lev- 
ret, Le Blanc, De la Faye, David Chopart, Dessault, 
Janin, Jourdain, Pouteau, André Lombard Wensel. 

In Germany, Surgery has been enriched by the works 
of Vogel, Platner, Albert Haller, Bilguer, Weitz, Sei- 
bold, Brambila,.Theden, Smucker, Stork, Plenk, Isen- 
flamm, Rougemont, Conradi, and Richter. 


ene 


Mosr authors who have written systems of Surgery 
have described diseases according to the parts of the 
body where they were situated 3 beginning with the 
1ead, and describing the organs in succession, accord- 
ing to their situation. 

Besides this mode of arrangement being unphilosophi- 
cal, it has many serious disadvantages. Diseases which 
have no analogy to each other, are treated of in the same 
place; and similar diseases are treated of separately, 
instead of being classed together, and considered in one 


disease. The utility of nosological systems in practi- 
cal medicine and in pathology, is indispensable. Dis- 
eases which have common characters are thus brought 
together, and arranged under classes, orders, genera, 
and species. Nosology is, therefore, to ve considered 
as an iinportant step in order to facilitate the means of 
acquiring knowledge of the diseases of the human body, 
and to give clear and comprehensive views of them ; 
for it is equally important, to be able to distinguish dis- 
eases, as to point out how they should be treated. 

A.ll nosological writers have not, however, construct- 
ed their systems on similar principles ; and their eflorts 
have been often: frustrated by the false theories and hy- 
potheses with which they have set ont. 
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The world is indebted to the ingenious and celebrat- Bichat's 
ed Bichdét, for the first-truly philosoplical view of the ews of 


structure of the human body. The simple division of it 


philosopher pointed out, must be considered asthe ground- 
work of all future anatomical and pathological inquiries. 

Bichat demonstrated, that most of the organs of our 
body are made up of a variety of elementary parts or 
textures ; each of which, in whatever organ it is found, 
uniformly has the same physical properties, and pre- 
sent the same morbid phenomena. These he considers 
as the elementary. parts ; which, by the diversity of their 
combinations, produce all the modifications of struc- 
ture and functions exhibited in the diflerent organs of 
animals, ‘l'his method of considering organized bodies, 
accords with every phenomenon with which we are ac- 
quainted,.and seems to arise from the essential nature of 
their constitntion. We may trace this view of the struc- 
ture of the body in the observations of many of the older 
anatomists ; and particularly 1t may be considered as 
the basis of some of the most ingemous philosophical 
theories of the late ingenious Mr John Hunter. 

In order to fix the characters of the elemeutary tex- 
tures, Bicliat employed various modes of inquiry. He 
performed numerous experiments on living animals; per- 
severed in tedious and minutedissections ;.employed che- 
mical reagents to supply the place of the knife ; and exa- 
mined with minuteness all the varieties of morbid struc- 
ture. Having by these meaus accomplished his object 
in tracing the character of each separate texture, le 
next proceeded to investigate their combinations as they 
are found in the different organs. 


the struce 


igs : : ture of the 
into its component parts, which that great anatomist and body. 


The effects of this mode of analyzing the strueture Their ap- 


of the human body when diseased, must be at once ob- 
vious. We learn from it, that diseases at their com- 
mencement are generally confined to one texture of an 
organ ; the other textnres of which. the’ organ is com- 
posed remaiming sound.. 

There is no organ of the body from which this im- 
portant truth may not be deduced. It may be readily 
illustrated from considering the diseases of the mucous, 
serous, and muscular textures, which compose the 
stomach and alimentary canal; the cellular texture of 
the lungs ; the mucons membrane of the bronchi, the 
serons one of the pleura, and many others. 

But diseases are not only confined to one individual 
texture of any organ, asin the cases just mentioned ; the 
symptoms and morbid changes are likewise nniformly 
the same in textures of a similar structure, in whatever 

parts 
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History. parts of the body these textures may happen to be found. 
——\—~~ Thus the serous membranes which invest the lungs, the 


hrain, the heart, the abdominal viscera, have one com- 
mon character when affected with any specific disease : 
so also have the mucous membranes, whether in the 
mouth, the nose, the vagina, the urcthra, or covering 
the eye-ball; and the same may be observed of every 
individual texture which enters into the composition 
of our bodies. 

Besides the symptoms and morbid changes which are 
common to all textures whose structure is similar in the 
natural state, there are ethers which are determined 
from the particular functions of the organ in which the 
diseased texture exists. For example, when any of the 
serous membranes are inflamed, the nature of the pain, 
the degree of fever, and the duration of the symptoms, 
are the same, in whichsoever it may have taken place. 
But to these symptoms are added, cough, difficulty of 
breathing, when it happens to be connected with the 


organs of respiration, as in the case of pleuritis; cos- 


tiveness, strangury, delirium, loss of vision, when the 
intestines, the bladder, the brain, or the eye, are in- 
volved in the disease. 

This view of the snhject naturally suggests a corre- 
spondent division of the symptoms. The first class are 
general, and characterise a whole geuus of textures ; 
the second are in a manner accessory, and depend on 
the rclative situation or the particular functions of the 
organ into the composition of which the affected texture 
enters. 

But here we must set bounds to this theory ;—the hi- 
story and progress of diseases shew, that we ought not to 
confine our observations within such narrow limits. The 
principles which have been stated, indecd, account ad- 
mirably well for the propagation of some affections, 
aud for some of the sympathies which subsist betwecn 
different parts of the body ; but there are other disor- 
ders which advance in a very different manner. In some 
diseases which are termed chronic, for exantple, the 
whole structure of an organ becomes gradually altered, 
although the primary affection be confined to one of 
its component textures. This is often to be observed in 
cancer, scrofula, and lucs venerea. When cancer at- 
tacks the mamma, it is at its commencement generally 
confined to a small portion of that gland ; but if allow- 
ed to proceed, it ultimately involves the whole gland, 
and the adjacent cellular and cutaneous textures, in one 
mass of disease. 

These general observations will be sufficient to give 
an outline of the principles of a pathological system, 
founded on the basis of anatomical knowledge ; and in 
giving an account of those diseases which more properly 


belong to a system of surgery, we have ventured to ap-' 


ply these principles. We shall, in the first place, there- 
fore, consider the diseases of the Cellular Membrane; the 
diseases of the Skin; of the Mucous, Serons, and Sinovial 
membranes ; of Bone and Cartilage ; of the Vascular and 
Nervous systems; and of the Glands. In the second 
place, we shall treat of diseases which occur only in par- 
ticular organs, whcther from the peculiarity of their 
structure or functions : such are the diseases of the eyes, 
ears, nose, teeth, mouth, and fauces, and the organs of 
uriuc and generation. In the third place, we shall take 
notice of malconformations, distortions, and protru- 


sions; and in the last place, of wounds, fractures, dislo- 
cations, and snch operations as are occasionally neces- 
sary to be performed on different parts of the body, as 
amputation, sutures, &c, 


Cuap. I. 


Of the Diseases of the CELLULAR MEMBRANE. 


Srecr. I. General Remarks on the Pathology of the 
. Cellular Membrane. 


Tue cellular membrane is distinguished from other 
textures, by the power which it has of throwing out 
sranulations, by its being capable of elongatipn, of re- 
production, and of growth when it has been divided*, 
Suppuration also takes place in the cellular membrane, 
with a rapidity of which there are few examples in 
other textures. The fluid which is the result of this 
sappuration, is well known. Its colour, its consistenee, 
and all its external qualities, have become the criterion 
by which we form our ideas of pus; in consequence of 
whieh, all discharges which do not resemble it, have 
been commonly considered as pus of a bad kind, or as 
santes. ‘This opinion, liowever, is false 3 and has been 
formed in consequence of a too superficial view of the 
different circumstances attending different kinds of dis- 
charged fluids. Certainly the pus which is discharged 
from a bone, froma muscle, from the skin in erysipelas, 
from the mucous membranes in catarrh, is of a good 
kind whenever the inflammation runs through regu- 
larly its different periods, and notwithstanding it is 
quite different in all these cases from the pus produced by 
suppuration of the cellular membrane. But as the lat- 
ter is most frequently observed, from it we have formed 
an idea of dawdable pus, and of sanies. The cutaneous 
pus, the mucous pus, the osseous pus, &c. have all their 
proper sanies ; which differ from ofe another as much 
as the natural strncture and functions of the organs from 
which they are produced. 

There are few parts of the body which have a greater 
numher of exhalents than the cellular membrane ; and 
this exposes it to various alterations of structure, such 
as being pretcrnaturally distended by the different sub- 
stances which it exhales; and thesc, sometimes present- 
ing asolid appearance, sometimes producing a lardy sub- 
stance, sometimes a gelatinous matter, and sometimes a 
much firmer and harder mass. The numerous absor- 
bent vessels which are also distributed on the cellular 
membranc, is another cause of various diseases ; every 
small cell being a reservoir common to the exhalents 
which terminate in it, and to the absorbents which arise 
from it. 

_ There are some diseases, too, which produce a change 
in the elasticity and powers of distension, which the 
cellular membrane naturally possesses. In health it has 
cnormous powers of distension, as may be observed in 
emphysema and anasarca ; and whenever these diseases 
are removed, it regains its natural bulk and form. In 
inflammiations, this property is in part destroyed, and it 
happens also in many of the different indurations to 
which it is liable. Its elasticity is also less remarkable 
in people advanced in life, than in children. When an 
old man turns quickly thin, the skin becomes flaccid, and 
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yf the Pa- forms into folds ; but when a young inan is emaciated, 
thology of the skin is applied exactly to the snbjacent organ, and 
ihe Cellular yreserves its tension. 

Jembrane- he cellular membrane, when diseased, becomes 
sometimes extremely sensible, and the seat of acute pain, 
though it seems to possess no sensihility in its natural 
state. When either blood, milk, or lymph, are effused 
in it, its sensibility is not altered, and these fluids are 
absorbed. On the contrary, the sensibility is so much 
altered by the contact of urine, of bile, of saliva, and of 
the other fluids destined to be thrown out of the body, 
that often the inflammation which succeeds the effusion 
prevents their absorption. 

As the cellular membrane enters into the composition 
of every organ, 1. is often difficult to distinguish in dis- 
eases what belongs to it from that which is the attribute 
of the other textures with which it is found. These con- 
nections, however, become manifest under several cir- 
cumstances: In acute and chronic diseases it is very 
susceptible of being influenced by the disease of the 
organs. We do not speak here of the alteratious pro- 
duced from juxtaposition and continuity, but of those 
diseascs which arise i parts of the cellular membrane 
which have nuknown connection with the affected organ. 

In ‘acute diseases which affect a particnlar organ, as 
the lungs, stomach, ar intestines, often the cellular 
membrane becomes sympathetically affected and the seat 
of inflammation and abscesses. The greater number of 
critical abscesses arise from this connection which exists 
between the organ affected and the cellular membrane. 
In acute diseases too it 1s commonly the function of ex- 
halation or absorption of the cellular membrane that is 
affected, and hence the sudden cedema which often ac- 
companies them. In chronic diseases their influence is 
no less remarkable. It is well known, that in clironic 
diseases of the heart, of the lungs, of the liver, of the sto- 
mach, kidneys, uterus, &c. they have for their symptom 
during their last stages an anasarca, more or less general, 
whicharises from debility producedin the cellular system. 

We observe, that in all acute diseases, the skin re- 
ceives with ercat facility the sympathetic influence of 
the diseased organ, and that it is alternately moist and 
dry frequently during the same day. It is by no means 
improbable that the cellular membrane undergoes al- 
terations analogous to those of the skin 3; and if we could 
observe what passes in it, we night discover the cells 
more or less moist, more or less dry, according as it 
happencd to be influenced: It is also to this we ought 
to attribute the different state of the ce!!ular membrane, 
in patients who have died of acute diseases; these pre- 
senting numberless varieties in the serous cfiusions. 

The cellular system is not only influenced by its sym- 
pathy with other organs; but it also exercises a sym- 
pathy over them. Ina phlegmon or inflammation of 
the cellular membrane, if the tumour be considerable, 
often various alterations take place in the functions of 
the brain, of the heart, of the liver, or of the stomach. 
The sympathetic vomiting, &c. are those phenomena in 
great phlegmons which are often present without being 
considered as belonging to the disease. 

Art avails itself of the influence of the cellular sys- 
tem in the diseases of other organs, in the use of setons. 
Often in the diseases of the eye and of joints a seton 
produces an effect which cannot be obtained by a blis- 
ter ; and this probably arises from the connection which 
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exists between the cellular membrane and the cye or Or the Pa- 
joint, being more active than that which exists between thology of 
these organs and the skin*. the meena 
It ought to be also remarked, in considering the pa- cuaamigpe 
thology af the cellular system, that there is a manifest * Vide 
difference in the properties of the ccllular texture, which Anatomic 
is composed of layers and filaments; and in that ex- Beserip- 
terior to the different mucous surfaces, and to the blood- om 
vessels and excretories, which consists of flaments alone. iti 
From this difference results the rare occurrence of in- 
flammations and of different kinds of tumors in the lat- 
ter. It often forms a harrier where the morbid affec-. 
tion of the fermer stops, and thus protects the organ 
which it envelopes. 
The unfrequeney of hemorrhagy when extensive sup- 
purations have laid bare large arteries is a proof of what 
lias been said. We have seen cases where the ce!lu- 
lar memhrane contiguous to the brachial and femoral 
arteries has been completely ulcerated, whilst the coats 
of the arteries remained sound. We lave ohserved the 


same phenomenon in the urethra and in the intestines. 


In cases of suppuration of the prostate gland and cavern- 
ous bodies of the urethra, the canal has remained un- 
touched in the midst of a large abscess 5 and in a case 
of femoral hernia, where the hernial sac, and the cellu- 
lar membrane covering it, all mortified, the protruded 
gut remained quite sound. 

The cellnlar membrane has also a powerful influence, 
in the production of a variety of tumors and excres- 
cences, forming as it were their hase or parencliyma of 
nutrition, Eincysted tumors are met with alone in the 
cellular texture of diflerent parts of the body, and va- 
rious kinds of solid tumors and excrescenccs are formed 
by the growth of that texture on the part where the 
tumor is to be developed: Afterwards diflercnt sub- 
stances are deposited amongst it, the difference in the 
nature of which constitutes the difference in the specific 
characters of these tumors. ‘There is nothing more re- 
markable in the pathology of the cellular membrane, . 
than the circuitous routes which needles take through 
it after being’swallowed by the mouth. 

_ These remarks will be sufficient to give a general 
view of the pathology of the cellular membrane, and 
will enable us to form a more comprehensive and con- 
nected view of those diseases, which may be nore proper- 
ly considered as coming within the province of Surgery. 

The diseases of the cellular membrane which are 
treated of in this chapter are, 1. Inflammation of the 
cellular membrane, or phlegmon. 2. Panaris or whitloe. 
3. Sinuses. 4. Carbuncle. 5. Encysted tumors. 6. Stea- 
tom. ‘7. Sarcoma. 8. edema. And, 9. Emphysema. 


Sect. Il. Of Phlegmon. 


In most accounts which surgical authors have given . 
of znflammation, they have taken the description of its 
general phenomena from inflammation of the cellular 
membrane. 

Inflammation of the cellular membrane, or Phlegmon, — 
is characterized by a tumor more or less elevated and symptoms. 
circumscribed, visible or not visible, according to the 
part where it is situated. It is always accompanied 
with an increased sensibility of the part, with a lancina-. 
ting or beating pain, a degree of heat greater than 
natural, a bright redness, which becomes inore livid as 
the disease advances, an elevated point ; and it gradual- 
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52 
or _ ly turns softer from the centre to one part of the cir- 
Phlegnion. cumfercnce. 
= These are the symptoms which are generally to be 
nego observed more or less remarkable in every species of 
symptoms. Phlegmon, When they are slight, and when the af- 
fected part is not extensive, or very important from the 
nature of its functions, this disease generally has-not 
much influence on the general system. But when they 
are more considerable, and tlie inflammation extends 
far, the pulse becomes commonly full, frequent, and 
hard; at the same time, the patient complains of uni- 
versal heat, thirst, and other febrile symptoms. 

When by the eflorts.of nature, or by the application 
of proper remedies, the pain, the heat, and the tension 
go away, tle other symptoms, which-depend in a great 
degree or altogether on the first which have been men- 
tioned, disappear also, and the patient quickly recovers 
his health. ‘his termination, which is commonly the 
most desirable, is called seso/zézor. 

But if, notwithstanding the remedies used, the difler- 
ent symptoms augment instead of diminishing, the tumor 
gradually increases in size and turns soft. A small 
‘eninence is observed tewards the centre of the tumor 
or at some particular -point, and its surface becomes 
polished. Soon afterwards the pain diminishes, cold 
suiverings come.on, and the febrile symptoms abate ; 
and on compressing the tumor, the fluctuation of a fluid 
can be perceived in it, this constituting the second ter- 
mination ef a pllegmon, or abscess. ~ 

‘Treatment of Phlegmon.—The principal object to 
be kept in view in the treatment of inflammatory tu- 
mors, is to obtain their resolution ; this being the most 
prompt and most certain mode of cure. There are, 
however, some cases which are an exception to this 
general rule; such as some inflammatory tumors which 
precede fevers, and other internal diseases: for it is 
-commonly supposed that in these cases, suppuration is 
a mode by which nature throws off certain fluids or 
humours, pernicious to remain in the system. There 
are other tumors which seem to arise from internal 
causes, where it is perhaps better neitherto attempt to 
accelerate their suppuration nor resolution, but to trust 
them entirely to nature. Such are inflammatory tu- 
mors in scrofulous subjects. There are few cases of 
this kind where suppuration ought to be promoted, for 
their treatment is always embarrassing whether they 
are opened naturally or by art. It is well known too, 
that such tumors often remain a long time without any 
dangcr; from whence we may conclude, that it is most 
prudent not to touch them, but attend only to the con- 
stitutional treatment. 

In the venereal disease, we have a specific for its 
cure ; and when buboes are opened, or other inflamma- 
tory venereal swellings, they generally become very dif- 
ficult and embarrassing to treat. It is thercfore always 
most prudent -to attempt their resolution. 

‘The principal means employed to procure the reso- 
lution of an inflammatory tumor, are local and general 
blood-letting, and the application of heat and moisture. 
Leeches is perhaps the best mode of bleeding the in- 
‘flamed part; but should the inflammation take place 
in the extremities, or contiguous to any of the large 
veins, one of these may be opened, ‘There is no appli- 
cation which tends so much to remove the tension and 
pain of an inflamed part as the-use of poultices or fo- 
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fomentations are to be used, many employ hot water 


flowers, or of poppy heads. 


Chap. 


mentations. Applications of a sedative nature are re- 
commended by many, such as the different prepara- 
tions of lead, the sulphate of zinc and vinegar 3 but as 
far as we have been able to observe, the use of medi- 
cines of this class has by no means such powerful ef- 
fects as emollients, though it has generally been sup- 
posed that emollients-hasten suppuration. In applying 
poultices, they should generally be renewed three or 
four times in twenty-four liours, and the part bathed 
with hot water each time the poultice is changed. When 


alone, whilst others prefer .a decoction of chamomile 
A. piece of flannel of con- 
siderable size, immersed in either of these, of the boil- 
ing heat, is to be forcibly wrung out within a cloth, 
aud applied as warm as the patient can suffer it, to the 
inflamed part. A second piece of flannel is to be pre- 
pared in the same manner, and whenever that first ap- 
plied begins to cool, the second piece is .to be employ- 
ed; and this practice continued for ten-or fifteen mi- 
nutes, and repeated as often as it is found to relieve. 
The best mode of applying the sedative remedies in ex- 
ternal inflammation, is in the form of watery solution. 
Half an ounce of the acetate of lead dissolved in four 
ounces of vinegar, with the addition of two pounds of 
distilled water, is a convenient form. In making use 
of this solution, it is of consequence to have the parts 
affected kept constantly moist, and cataplasms prepar- 
ed with it generally answer that intention exceedingly 
well. But when the inflamed part is so tender and 
painful, as not easily to bear the weight of a poultice, 
pieces of soft linen, moistened with the solution should 
be employed. Both should be applied cold, or at least 
of no greater warmth than is merely necessary for pre- 
venting pain or uneasiness. They should be kept con- 
stantly applied to the part, and renewed before turning 
dry and stiff. 

When the part affected with inflammation is not very 
tender, or lies deep, applications of vinegar are often 
had recourse to with considerable advantage 5 and tLe 
most effectual form of using it, is in that of cataplasm, 
made with the strongest vinegar and crumb of bread. 
In such cases, the alternate use of this remedy, with 
the saturnine solution, has produced more beneficial ef- 
fects than commonly observed from a continued course 
of either singly. 

In all cases of inflammation, the whole body, but 
more especially the diseased part, should be preserved 
as free as possible from every kind of motion, and the 
patient should be confined to a low cooling diet, and 
also a total abstinence from spirituous and fermented 
liquors. 

In slight cases of inflammation, a due perseverance 
in the mode of treatment which has now been mention- 
ed will in general be sufficient:; but when there is 
likewise a full, hard, and quick pulse,-with other symp- 
toms of fever accompanying the disease, general blood- 
letting becomes necessary:; and the-qnantity of blood 
taken away is always to be determined by the ex- 
tent and violence of the disease, and by the age and 
strength of the patient. Evacuations, however, should 
never be carricd -to a greater extent than is neces- 
sary for moderating the febrile symptoms ; for should 
suppuration take place after the system 1s too much re- 
duced, its progress becomes more slow and uncertain 3 
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nor is the patient able to support the discharge that en- 
Gentle laxatives, with a cooling diet, are also 
attended with very good eflects. 

Besides these different evacuations, it is of great con- 
sequence to procure the patient ease and quietness. 
The most effectual remedy for this purpose is opiumz, 
and, when the pain and irritation are considerable, as 


in extensive inflammations very frequently happens, it 


should never be omitted. In all such cases, the opium 
should be given in full doses, otherwise, instead of prov- 
ing serviceable, it miay not procure rest ; a circumstance 


which is perhaps the chief reason for opiates having 


been by some very unjustly condemned in every case 
of inflammation. 

By a proper attention to these different circumstances, 
a resolution of the tumor will generally begin to take 
place in the course of three or four days, and sometimes 
in ashorter time; at least before the end of that period, 
it may for the most part be known how the disorder 1s 
to terminate. Ifthe heat, pain, redness, and other at- 
tendant circumstances abate, and especially if the tu- 
mor begins to decrease in size, it 1s probable that, by 
a continuance of the same plan, a complete resolution 
will be finally effected. 

But, on the contrary, if all the symptoms rather in- 
crease, and especially if the tumor turns larger, and 
somewhat soft, with an increase of throbbing pain, we 
may with tolerable certainty conclude that suppuration 
will take place. We should therefore immediately de- 
sist from such applications as were judged proper while 
a cure was thought practicable by resolution, and en- 
deavour to assist nature as mucli as possible in the for- 
mation of pus, or what is called the maturation of the 
tumor. ‘To effect this, nothing is more useful than fo- 
mentations and cataplasms; and if these have not been 
employed during the former stage, the cold saturnine 
applications should now be given up, and recourse had 
to the emollient remedies. 

Dry cupping, as it is termed, viz. using the cupping 
glasses without the scarificator, applied as near as pos- 
sible to the part affected, is frequently had recourse to 
in promoting the suppuration of tumors. It is only, 
however, in those in which there seems to be a defi- 
ciency of inflammation, that it can ever be either neces- 
sary or useful; but in all tumors of an indolent nature, 
and where there is still some probability of a suppura- 
tion, no remedy is more effectual. By these different ap- 
plications, continued for a longer or shorter time, accord- 
ing to the size of the tumor, its situation and other cir- 
cumstances, a complete suppuration may generally be at 
last expected. 

Whilst an abscess is forming, it extends according as 
the quantity of purulent matter is augmented, and the 
extension takes place towards that side where there is 
least resistance. On this account it is that where an 
abscess is deep, or covered by an aponeurosis, it ex- 
tends in the interstices of the neighbouring parts, and 
dissects, as it were, the tendons, the muscles, and the 
bones, whilst in common cases it makes its way to- 
wards the skin. When matter is collected very near 
the surface of the hody, and is only covered by the 
common integuments, it speedily makes its way ex- 
ternally ; but when it is deep, and surrounded by 
parts which make great resistance, purulent matter 
msinuates itself until it arrives at some place where 
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there is nothing to oppose its exit; and it is obser- 
ved making its escape after having made, in some 
cases, a very great circuit. It is generally towards the 
inferior parts of the body that purulent matter makes 
its route. On this account large abscesses open them- 
selves most frequently at their inferior part, and from 
thence the advantage which is found by waiting till 
they open of themselves, or that they indicate the place 
most convenient for the opening to be made. 
we see abscesses formed under the temporal muscles 
discharge themselves in the mouth, and those of the 
loins making their appearance near the femoral ring, 
or on the anterior part of the thigh. Deep abscesses, 
in certain parts of the body, proceed rather towards the 
interior than towards the surface, because there purulent 
matter finds less obstruction in its passage. ‘Those, for 
example, which form on the surface of the lungs, find 
great resistance from the ribs and other parts forming 
the thorax, whilst they easily make their way through 
the spongy substance of the lungs, and open into the 
ramifications of the bronchiz. For the same reason, 
abscesses formed in the cavity of the abdomen some- 
times discharge their contents into the stomach or in- 
testines ; but as the parietes of the belly yield more 


easily than those of the chest, we also see abscesses of 


the different organs contained in the belly, discharge 
their contents through its parietes. 

When matter is fully formed in a tumor, a remission 
of all the symptoms takes place. The throbbing pain, 
which before was frequent, now goes off, and the patient 
complains of a more dull, heavy, and constant uneasi- 
ness. ‘The tumor points at some particular part, gene- 
rally near its middle, where, if the matter be not deep 
seated, a whitish yellow appearance is observed, instead 
of the deep red that formerly appeared 3 and a fluctua- 
tion of the fluid underneath: is, upon pressure, very evi- 
dently perceived. Sometimes, indeed, when the ab- 
scess is thick, and covered with muscle and other parts, 
though from concurring circumstances there can be lit- 
tle doubt of there being a very considerable collection 
of matter, yet the fluctuation cannot be readily distin- 
guished. It does not, however, often happen that mat- 
ter 13 so very deeply lodged as not to be discovered by 
careful examination. This, indeed, is a circumstance 
of the greatest consequence in practice, and deserves 
more attention than is commonly paid to it. In no part 
of the surgeon’s employment is experience in similar 
cases of greater use than in the present; and however 
simple it may appear, yet nothing more readily distin- 
guishes a man of extensive observation and nice discri- 
mination than his being able easily to detect dcep-seat- 
ed collections of matter; whilst nothing, on the con- 
trary, so materially affects the character of the sur- 
geon as having, in such cases, given an inaccurate 
prognosis. 

In addition to the several local symptoms of the pre- 
sence of pus already enumerated, may be mentioned the 
frequent shiverings to which patients are liable on its 
first formation. These, however, seldom occur so as to 
be remarkable, unless the collection is considerable; but 
it is a symptom almost constantly observed in large ab- 
scesses; and when it takes place, along with other 
symptoms of suppuration, it always contributes to 
point out the true nature of the disease. | 

Of opening Abscesses.— When abscesses come to matu- 
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rity, the integuments gradually become thinner over 


Abscesses. the morc prominent part of the tumor; and ulcerate in 


one or more points through which pus is evacuated. 
In many cases it is advisable to wait for the spontanc- 
ous rupture of an abscess ; but, on the other hand, it is 
often more prudent, and indeed absolutely necessary, to 
give vent to the matter by an artificial opening. It is 
a general rule not to have recourse to such mcans be- 
fore suppuration 1s completely formed; for if an ab- 
scess be opened before this period, and a considerable 
hardness remain around it, the treatment afterwards 
becomes very embarrassing and difficult. It is, how- 
ever, necessary in some cases to depart from this ge- 
neral rule, and to open an abscess much sooner; above 
all, those which are critical, and those which are the 
consequence of lingering fevers, or where it is a great 
object to prevent an unseemly cicatrix. 

In many cases there is neither safety nor convenience 
to be expected from the spontaneous opening of the in- 
teguments. In abscesses situated on any of the joints, 
or cither of the cavities of the breast or abdomen, and 
more especially when they seem to lie deep, they should 
always he opened as soon as the least fluctuation of mat- 
ter can be discovered ; for when the resistance is on cither 
side equal, it just as readily points inwardly towards the 
cavity, as outwardly towards the tkin; and the conse- 
quence of a large abscess bursting into either of the large 
cavities, is most frequently fatal. 

Abscesses are sometimes formed about the face, which 
point externally, and these should be opened in the in- 
side of the mouth, in order to prevent deformity. When- 
ever the fluctuation is sensible, this should be immedi- 
atcly donc. ‘They cicatrise rapidly, and require no 
dressings. 

Abscesses formed under an aponeurosis, and in gene- 
ral under those parts which are not capable of being 
extended without much difficulty, ought to be opened 
early. Such are abscesses situated nnder the temporal 
muscles, fascia lata of the thigh, in the extremity of the 
fingers, under the arch of the palate, round the maxil- 
lary bones, behind the ear, above the mastoid processes, 
&e. All these ought to be opened very speedily, and 
in particular those last mentioned, on account of the 
danger of a carious boue. 

It is also particularly necessary to open without de- 
lay abscesses in the neighbourhood of the anus, or near 
the urethra; in large abscesses of the extremities, and 
in particular those which are the consequence of vivlent 
inflammation, occupying the whole member. If in such 
cases the matter be allowed to remain too long, the 
greater part of the cellular membrane is detached from 
the subjacent aponeurosis, the muscles are separated, 
and there often follow large gangrenous sloughs, which 
in separating lay open extensive surfaces, and often 
form large bags of pus, which become as many separate 
abscesses. Often the disorder is such that the whole of 
the integuments of the memher sphacelate and fall off. 
It is also necessary not to delay the opening of absces- 
ses formed among the large muscles, the interstices of 
which are filled up with cellular texture ; such are those 
about the thigh, the back of the leg, and axilla. In 
these situations the matter is very apt to spread, and 
the abscess to form ramifications in various directions, 
which, if not treated with much care, are very tedious 
to heal. 
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With the exception of those cases which have been 
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mentioned, it ought to he observed asa general rule not Abscesses, 


to open an abscess until suppuration be complete ; for if 
it be true, that pus is always sufficiently prepared to be 
evacuated, it is so also, that the more we favour its for- 
mation before giving it vent, the more we are sure of 
diminishing and of reducing the hardnesses in the neigh- 
bourhood, and facilitating the cicatrization of the ulccr. 


Of the different Methods of opening Abscesses. 


There are three different modes of opening abscesses ; 
viz. hy caustic, by an incision, or by a seton. 

1. By Caustic.—The use of caustic is recommended 
in most cases where suppuration has been slow, and has 
not occupied the whole tumor ; in those where the inte- 
guments have suffered much, and where it was necessary 
to wait long before opening it, on account of some af- 
fection of the bottom of the abscess ; and in general in 
all cases of suppuration of glands. 

But though there are circumstances which may render 
it necessary to employ the caustic rather than the inci- 
sion, yet the latter generally deserves the preference. 
The pain which it occasions 18 momentary, whilst that 
from caustic continues many hours ; and when the in- 
flamed part has acquired a morbid degree of sensibility, 
the pain is very violent. The surgeon also can never 
limit precisely the extent of the action of the caustic; 
and whatever attention be paid to it, it often extends 
too far, and penetrates too deep. 

To open an abscess with caustic, an adhesive plaster 
spread on leather 1s to be applied over the tumor, with 
a slit or hole in it of a size somewhat less than what is 
intended to be made in the skin by the caustic. The 
slit is to be filled with the caustic reduced into powder, 
mixed with a small quantity of soap, and wetted, so as 
to make it operate more quickly. Another adhesive 
plaster is then to be laid over it, and the whole secured 
with a firm compress and bandage. The time necessary 
to allow the caustic to make a sufficient opening will de- 
pend on the thickness of the skin and strength of the 
caustic, but generally it requires two, three, or more 
hours. When the eschar is made, and the matter has 
not escaped, we ought to assist its exit with the end of a 
probe, or the point of a bistoury ; and the separation of 
the eschar is to be promoted by emollient applications. 

2. By the Incision.—Abscesses which are not very ex- 
tensive, may generally be opened by making a longitudi- 
nal incision with the lancet, see Plate D-XIII. fig, 1. 


For this purpose, when the situation of the abscess per- DXIE 
mits it, the surgeon is to apply one hand on the base of 4g 


the tumor, and press the pus towards the skin, by doing 
which there is no risk of wounding any artery, or im- 
portant part at the bottom of the tumor, and the lancet 
penetrates into the cavity of the abscess with more cer- 
tainty and ease, and with less pain. With the other hand 
an incision of the integuments is to be made in such a di- 
rection, that it may terminate at the most depending part 
of the tumor; and be made of such length as may appear 
necessary, i order that the matter may be allowed freely 
to escape. It is in general supposed sufficient, in cases of 
small] abscesses, that the incision extend two-thirds of the 
length of the tumor. Some authors have advised, that when 
the integuments are much distended, an incision should 
be made through the whole length of the tumor, even 

where 
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ought to be preferred to every other means. There have 
been various instruments contrived for introducing the 
seton, and it may easily be done by a lancet and common 
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| of where itis of alarge size ; but this practice ought to be 


| bbseesses. rarely adopted. The irritation and consequent inflam- 
J —_—~—=— mation, produced from such an operation, must always 
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be very considerable ; and as it scarcely ever happens 
that the integuments are so much extended as entirely 
to lose their contractile power, there is always reason 
to hope that they will recover their natural dimensions. 
In all very large abscesses, it is the safest practice to 
make at first a small incision sufficient to allow the con- 
tents to be completely discharged ; for whenever this is 
done, the extent of the cavity diminishes ; and should 
it be found afterwards necessary to make a more exten- 
sive opening, this can now be done with much advan- 
tage. When an abscess has been opened by either of 
these methods, it is reduced to the state of a simple 
wound or ulcer, and ought to be treated accordingly. 
The mode by incision ought to be preferred to that of 
‘caustic, when the matter is collected deep; when it is 
in the neighbourhood of important nerves or blood-ves- 
sels ; when it is necessary to make the opening large ; 
when the skin which is to be opened has a natural ap- 
pearance ; and, above all, when it is desirable the ul- 
cer be healed rapidly, and leave little deformity. 
Although surgeons generally agree in preferring the 
incision to the caustic, it has nevertheless its inconve- 
niences. Whenever the incision is made, the matter 
contained in the tumor is suddenly evacuated; hence it 
happens, when the collection is considerable, that the 
patient faints, or has some other disagreeable symptoms; 
but the principal disadvantage of this method is, that it 
gives free access to the air over a large extent of ul- 
cerated surface 3 a circumstance which is sometimes 
followed by very pernicious effects. A total change 
takes place in the nature of the matter; a laudable 
pus is transformed into an ichorous indigested fluid ; 
the pulse becomes quick ; colliquative sweats and cther 
symptoms of fever come on, and commonly the patient 
dies ina short time. Surgeons have too often occa- 
sion to observe the dangerous effects which are probably 
altogether produced by the admission of air ; for we see 
a great number of patients have for a long time after a 
termination of inflammatory diseases considerable ab- 
scesses, where the pus is perfectly formed, without 
shewing at the same time any symptom of hectic fever. 
But when these abscesses exceed a certain size, and if 
a large incision be made into them, there always follow 
symptoms of fever, generally in forty-eight hours from 
the time that the abscess had been opened. These ac- 
cidents, which we have freqnently observed in private 
practice, are still more frequent in public hospitals, 
where the air is impregnated with putrid exhalations. 
3. By the Seton.—From the observations which have 
been already made, it appears necessary that as much 
precaution as possible should be taken to prevent the 
contact of air with the internal surface of the abscess. 
The seton, therefore, has the advantage, not only of be- 
ing attended with little pain, and emptying the abscess 
in a gradual maner, but it completely prevents the access 
of the air. When patients are otherwise in good health, 
there is another advantage in employing the seton ; for 
frequently a cure is obtained at a period much shorter 
than that which is usually necessary when the incision 
has been adopted. On the other hand, if we have reason 
to wish to keep up for a long time a certain degree of 
irritation and suppuration in the affected part, the seton 


probe, or by theinstrumentsrepresented in Plate DXIII. 
fig. 15.and 16. One of these being threaded with glovers 
soft silk or with cotton, should be introduced into the up- 
per part of the tumor ; but if the blunt one be employed, 
it will be necessary to have the assistance of the lancet. 
The instrument is then to be brought out at the unde 
part of the tumor, and the matter allowed to run gra- 
dually along the threads.’ The seton should be changed 
forty-eight hours after it has been introduced, and as 
much of it should be pulled out at the under part as is 
sufficient to allow the removal of that which was shut up 
in the abscess. ‘The abscess 1s to be dressed in this man- 
ner every day as long as circumstances seem to require. 

By means of the seton, we obtain a regular and slow 
discharge of the matter contained in the abscess; the 
sides of the abscess are allowed to contract in a gradual 
manner; the presence and friction of the seton on the 
surfaces excites a slight inflammation, which contributes 
to unite them, and to complete an adhesion, much more 
readily than by any other method. In proportion as the 
discharge diminishes, the thickness of the seton ought to 
be lessened ; and this is easily done by taking out some 
of the cotton threads every two or three days. It 
ought to be entircly taken out when no more matter 
is discharged than what would be produced by the irri- 
tation of the seton alone ; and by compressing gently the 
parts for some days after it has been withdrawn, with 2 
compress and bandage, we can in general depend upon 
a complete cure. 


When speaking of the mode of introducing a seton,' 


we recommended that this should be done from above 
downwards, because, if the first opening be made at 
the base of the tumor, a great quantity of matter im- 
mediately escapes. ‘Thus the boundaries of the ab- 
scess at the upper part become effaced, and the passage 
ot the director through the abscess is much more dif- 
ficult than when the abscess is opened according to the 
manner pointed out. In that way the under part of 
the tumor is left completely distended till the last mo- 
ment, and only a very small quantity of matter escapes 
by the superior orifice. Another advantage of this 
mode is, that the part of the seton left for the future 
dressings, is easily kept clean and dry. 

The method of opening abscesses by a seton has 
been found particularly useful in suppurations of the 
joints, and those glandular parts where the admission 
of air is followed by very pernicious effects. Thus, 
when it is thought necessary to open a scrofulous tu- 
mor, we may generally be able to obtain a more prompt 
and easy cure from the use of a seton, than by making 
a larger incision. Venereal buboes, too, when come te 
maturity, have been said to get well much sooner by 
this than any other method, when the integuments have 
not become’too thin by great distension long continued. 
On the other hand, this mode is not without its incon- 
veniencies, for in adopting it we cannot be well assured 
of the state of the bottom of the abscess, which it is of- 
ten important to know. 

Whatever advantages these different methods of open- 
ing abscesses may possess over one another, yet there is 
not oneof them which deserves the preference inall cases, 
although the-caustic, as ard mentioned, be the means 
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Of Simuses. to which we ought most rarely tohave recourse. How- 
ever troublesome it may be, the action of air on the 
intcrior surface of the abscess is not always equally per- 
nicious ; and when by properly applied dressings, care 
is taken not to allow purulent matter to form in any 
particular cavity, and to prevent the access of cold air 
on the surface of the wound, and above all when the 
surrounding air, as that in hospitals, is contaminated 
with putrid exhalations, daily experience shows, that the 
method by incision is accompanied with most success. 
On the other hand, we have seen the seton extremely 
useful in gradually discharging large abscesses, with- 
out exciting much inflammation. 

These general principles are to be observed in the 
: treatment of abscesses, in whatever part of the body 
they are found. ‘There are, however, some modifica- 
tions, some particular details of practice, which ought 
to be kept in view, when the disease is seated in parti- 
cular organs, as the eyes, the mamm, the cavity of 
the chest, the groin, the scrotum, &c. Mention will 
be made of these in giving an account of the diseases 
of particular organs. 


SEcT. II. Of Sinuses (Fistulee). 


When an abscess, instead of healing, continues to 
discharge purulent matter, and when this takes place 
through a small orifice, it obtains the name of a fistula. 
The orifice has smooth and callous edges, and the fistula 
commonly communicates with one or more cavities of 
different dimensions, situated in the cellular membrane, 
between the common integuments and the muscles, or 
between the interstices of the muscles themselves. 

These different cavities, which are generally known 
by the name of sinuses, serve as reservoirs, both for the 
matter which is formed in the cavity of the ulcer, and 
for that furnished by their own sides. It is thus that 
when by compression, the matter contained in thie 
sinuses is pressed out through the ulcers, these dis- 
charge a much greater quantity than what might lave 
been expected, by alone considering the extent of their 
surface. 

Tus description of a fistulous ulcer indicates the most 
simple form of the disease ; but when it has lasted for a 
long time, its whole internal surface frequently becomes 
hard and callous, acquiring the properties and structure 
of a mucous surface. 

The most frequent cause of the formation of sinuses 
is, when an abséess bursts, and the purulent matter, in- 
stead of being all discharged, remains shut up in some 
part of the cavity. Nemaining there, it naturally falls 
to the lower part, and gradually insinuates itself among 
the layers of the cellnlar membrane, which, from its 

- softness, gives little resistance. It advances by degrces 
among the interstices of the more solid organs, which 
are connected by that substance ; and at last it makes 
its appearance on the surface of the body, or penetrates 
into one of the cavities. 

Both recent and old fistulous ulcers are generally 
curable, provided that the ulcer be situated in such a 
manner, that the necessary remedies can be applied, 
and the constitution be otherwise free from disorder. 
But when the disease has been of very long duration, and, 
above all, when the sinnses open into any articulating 
eavity, or are placed in such a manner, that one cannot 
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dons, and the nerves; and even although this practice 
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perform any operation, the treatment then becomes ex- of Sinuses. 
tremely difficult, and the event very doubtful. There ee 
is no disease which resists more frequently all the ef- 

forts of art than certain species of fistula, and particu- 

larly some of those about the anns and perinzeum. 

Of the treatment of Fistule.—There are several dif- 
ferent modes which have been proposed for the treat- 
ment of this disease, all of which may be useful in par- 
ticular cases. 

Injections, supposed to have acicatrizing quality, have By injee. 

been proposed by some; and these are no doubt useful tion. 
in particular cases, in diminishing the quantity of the 
discharge, and preventing the sinns from increasing. 
When the disease is far advanced, and the edges be- 
come perfectly callous, injections of an escharotic qua- 
lity have been cmployed ; but these remedies have sel- 
dom, if ever, produced any good effects; and their too 
frequent use has even rendered sinuses hard and cal- 
lous, which otherwise were of a more benign nature. 

In-some cases, particularly when the disease 1s recent, By com- 
great advantage may be derived from the proper appli- pression. 
cation of a compress and bandage. In applying these, 
the compress sliould be placed in such a manner, and 
made of such a form, as to make a firm pressure from 
the bottom of the sinus towards its orifice 5 and care 
should be taken that no pressure be made towards the 
orifice itself, in order that any matter which is formed 
may not be allowed to collect, but discharged from it. 
Indeed in whatever mode we treat sinuses, the object 
to be held in view, is to allow any matter which is 
formed to be immediately discharged. 

Some have advised, that, in all Fistulee of long stand- 
ing, their cavities should be laid open from one end to 
the other, and all the parts should be dissected out which 
liave become hard, and thus to convert the whole inte 
an ulcer, to be treated in the ordinary manner. ‘There 
is no doubt, but that by such an operation, it will often 
be possible to obtain a cure; but independent of the By excis 
great pain, and of the large and disagreeable cicatrix 
which must always follow, the practice is not without 
danger. It cannot answer, for instance, in those fistulas 
which cxtend far up the rectum. No practitioner sure- 
ly would advise the adoption of such a method in the 
case of fistulas which penetrate very deep, and extend, 
as often happens, underneath the blood-vessels, the ten- 


was withont danger, it ought to be adopted in no case, 
as we are cnabled, by an operation more simple, and 
mucli less painful, always to obtain a cure with as much 
certainty as by a total destruction of the parts. 

In the treatment of fistulas, it is necessary to procure By ineisi¢ 
an agglutination of the edges of the sinuses, so as to ob- 
literate the cavity. ‘The means most efficacious to fulfil 
this indication are, to make first an opening, so as to al- 
low the exit of the matter; and then to excite a certain 
degree of inflammation on the internal surface of the ca- 
vity, so as to produce an adhesion between its sides. 

Both of these indications may, in some cases, be ful- 
filled in the most convenient manner, by introducing in- 
to the orifice of the ulcer a seton which will follow the 
whole course of the sinus as far as its opposite extremi- 
ty. ‘Tle seton should be of a size proportioned to that 
of the sinus; and it may be diminished by degrees as 
the cure advances, by taking away some of the threads 
day after day. At last, when the cavity of the sinns is 

pearly. 
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| y=’ moderated, the seton ought to be withdrawn. 
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| New mode 
|| of opening 
«sinuses. 


nearly filled up, and consequently the discharge much 
After- 
wards a bandage is to be firmly applicd over the part, 
which should be allowed to continue a convenient time, 
in order to obtain a complete cure. In all cases, there- 
fore, we ought to discover the direction of the sinus, 
which can commonly be done by introducing a probe, 
or by observing the place in which the matter collccts, 
when it has been allowed time to accumulate, and by 
marking the place from whence it comes, the pressure 
is to be made on the affected part. A seton ouglit 
then to be introduced into each sinus. 

Another means of procuring the obliteration of sinu- 
ses is, by a longitudinal incision along the whole cavity. 
In cases where the fistula extends to parts which it is 
not dangerous to cut, and where the seton has inconve- 
niences which render it inadmissible, we should not he- 
sitate to have recourse to this means. Indeed, the lon- 
gitudinal incision of the sinus is to be considered in all 
cases, as the only means which can be adopted with cer- 
tainty in the cure of the disease; and thongh in many 
eases it may be proper to attempt the cure by the mild- 
er means which have been mentioned, yet they often 
fail, and the modc by incision ought always to be held 
in view. ) 

We may observe here, that this part of Surgery owes 
much to the celebrated Mr Pott, he having rendered 
much more simple and successful the treatment of fistu- 


Jas, particularly those situated about tne permeacum and 


anus. When a fistnla is to be laid open, the first thing 
to be done, is to detcrminc the extent of the incision. 
The exact extent of the sinns should then be accurate- 
ly ascertained with a probe, and it is necessary to lay it 
open to the extreme point, in order completely to se- 
cure the filling up of the cavity. The operation may 
be performed by introducing a director (fig. 9. and 12.), 
along the whole course of the sinus, and cutting on it 
with a common scalpel (fg. 1.) 5 or the sharp-pointed 
bistoury (fig. 4.) may be introduced along the groove 
of the director, the point of the instrument pushed 
through at the bottom of the sinus, and then, by with- 


drawing the director, the incision may be speedily com-- 


pleted with the bisteury. 

A still better method is one we have often adopted in 
cases of sinus with the greatest advantage. It consists 
simply in putting a small bit of wax, about the size of 
a pin head, upon the end of a sharp. pointed bistoury, 
introducing the point of the instrument thus defended 
along the sinus; and whien it arrives at the bottom of 
it, the point may be pushed through the skin, displac- 
ing the wax with very little pressure. When the point 
has been brought through.the skin, the incision may 
afterwards be completed with onc quick motion of. the 
knife. In laying open sinuses in this manner, it is par- 
ticularly necessary to form an exact idea of the dircc- 
tion of the sinus, and of the extent of the incision to be 
made, before attempting to introduce the bistoury. For 
as a very slight degree of pressure is suflicient to dis- 
place the wax on its point, any untoward motion upon 
the side of the abscess wonld thus expose the point of 
the instrument, and render the operation more tedious 
and difficult, and always more painful. | 

The principal advantages of this mode of laying open 


‘sinuses are, that the operation can be much more speedi- 


ly performed, and that it costs much less pain to the pa- 
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tient. The introduction of the director through a small 
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fistulous opening, and the tedious process of cutting Whitloe. 


through the intecuments with a scalpel, cannot fail of 


creating much distress, whereas a thin bistoury can be 
introduced without giving almost any uneasiness; and 
after the operator has conducted its point to the bottom 
of the sinus, it may he pushed through the integuments, 
and the sinus cut open with a cowp de main. 

All sinuses should be laid open in this manner, which 
can previously be detected by a careful examination with 
the probe; and if the edges of the fistulous sore are 
found to have acquired a great degree of callosity, it 
is also sometimes adviseable to cut them entirely away. 

The sinuses are now to be dressed by placing between 
the edges portions of caddis dipped in oil, or simple 
ointment 3 and great care should be taken that no por- 
tion of newly divided parts be allowed to come into 
contact, as there will be great risk of an adhesion tak- 
ing place between them, thus frustrating the very ob- 
jects of the operation. After the pledgets have been 
introduced between the edges of the wound, it is com- 


monly directed that the whole wound be covered up. 


with a piece of linen spread with ointment. In place 
of the ointment, we have gencrally found a poultice 
answer better. The poultice, by its moisture, prevents 
any agglntination of the lips of the wound; and it has 
the power of diminishing the inflammation more than 
any other application. The wound is afterwards to be 
treated on the principle of the common ulcer *. 


Secr. III. Of the Whitloe (Parenychia). 


The whitloe is a painful inflammatory swelling, oc-. 
cupying the extremities of the fingers, most frequent-. 


ly at the root of the nails. Several varieties of the 
disease have been described by authors; and these 
consist in the structure in which the disease is supposed 
to have been seated. From what we have been able 
to observe, it appears to be situated chiefly in the cellu- 
lar inembrane immediately underneath the skin, and in 
the structure connected with the nails; though at the 
same time the pathology of this. disease is not yet well 
understood. 

The first symptom of the whitloc is an uneasy burning 
sensation over the point of the finger, or root of the nail. 
The part becomes tender and painful to the touch; and 
a slight degree of swelling takes place, resembling oede- 
ma, attended by. little discoloration. A transparent 
effusion takes place below tlic epidermis, and forms a 
vesication round the root of the nail. A purulent dis- 
charge takes place round the edge of the nail, and the 
nail always separates.. The peculiarity in this disease 
is,. that it generally affects several fingers, one after the 
other, and sometimes all the fingers of both hands. 

In the more severe forms of the disease, the inflam- 
mation extends to the cellular membrane underncath the 
skin, and even to the tendinous aponeurosis and perio- 
steum of the fingers, producing caries. In such cases the 
whole hand generally swells, and the swelling even ex- 
tends up the arm and affects the axillary glands. 

Whitloes sometimes succeed a blow or injury of the 
finger; but they most usually make their appearance 
without any known cause. 

Treatment.——In the treatment of whitloe, two sets of 
remedies have been employed. Some. use fomentations, 


poultices, 


* See Ul. 
CES. 
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Ofthe poultices, and leeches; whilst others apply ardent spi- 
Carbuncle. rits, vinegar, cold water, and astringents. 
<=! Local bleeding and emollients do not seem to give 
the same relief in this as in idiopathic inflammation. 
When, however, the inflammatory symptoms and pain 
are violent, it is always necessary to take away some 
blood; and this may be best done at the bend of the 
arm. The affected part should be afterwards immersed 
in strong brandy, spirits of wince, or strong vinegar. 
We have also seen the inflammation much abated by 
immersing the hand, on its first commencement, in a 
large vessel of cold water. 

It is only, however, in the first stages of this affec- 
tion that remedies of this kind can prove useful : for, 
when cflusion has actually taken place, and suppuration 
begun, that state of the discase is produced which these 
remedies were intended to prevent. Emollient reme- 
dies should now be employed; and whenever the pre- 
sence of a fluid can be ascertained, it should be dis- 
charged with a lancet. A free incision into the part 
affected gives more decided relief than any application 
or remedy whatever, probably from bleeding profusely, 
and from relaxing the inflamed membrane or sheath of 
the tendons. 

The wound is afterwards to be treated as a common 
abscess ; but we may remark, that here, more than in 
any other part of the body, it is of the greatest import- 
ance to lay open freely every sinus which the probe can 
detect. Sinuses, situated hcre, never heal; and, when 
allowed to spread, are always attended with mischief. 
They destroy ligaments and tendons, or at least pro- 
duce a thickening of the paits around the joints, so as 
afterwards to interrupt their free motion. 


. SeEctT. TV. Of the Carbunele. 


The carbuucle (anthrax) may be considered as a spe- 
cies of phlegmon, attended with a remarkable degree of 
malignity, and is one of the symptoms of the plague, 
where that disease rages, or of typhus fever in this coun- 
try. It consists in a deep-seated and very hard swelling, 
attended with an intensely painful sense of burning in 
the part, and considerable discoloration of the skin. 

The carbuncle is often sudden in its appearance. 
The skin is of a dusky red colour at its centre, but 
much paler and variegated at its circumference. Ve- 
sications appear on its surface, and when these are 
ruptured they discharge a dark-coloured sanies. The 
disease sometimes commences with symptoms of general 
inflammation ; but most commonly it is attended with 
rigors, sickness, great restlessness and depression of 
strength, fainting, delirium, &c. A miliary eruption, 
or even petechize, are also sometimes found dispersed in 
different parts of the body. 

When suppuration takes place, several openings ge- 
nerally form in the skin; a thin ichorous fluid is dis- 
charged, and a dark yellow slough is observed at the 
bottom of the sore. 

Carbuncles most frequently take place about the 
back, neck, and shoulders, and are generally solitary. 
They are usually two or three inches in diameter, 
though sometimes they acquire an enormous size. 

The cellular membrane and skin seem to be the 
principal textures affected in this disease ; a great part 
of the former is always destroyed by the formation and 
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separation of very large sloughs, and the latter by ex-Of Eneyst. 
tensive ulceration. ed Tumors, 

In the treatment of this disease great attention is ne- ~~" 
cessary, not only to the local applications, but also to 
general remedies. 

Emollient poultices, and warm anodyne fomentations, 
ought to be employed during the first stages of the dis- 
ease 3 and when ulceration of the skin has taken place, 
the application of an ointment, composed of a consider- 
able quantity of the powder of opium, we lave found to 
rcheve very much the pain which the ulcerative process 
generally creates. The use of rags, wet with diluted 
nitrous acid, or a solution of lunar caustic, has been 
found of great use in promoting the separation of the 
slough, and the granulation of the cavities which re- 
main. 

When the constitutional symptoms are inflammatory 
at their commencement, it may be necessary to employ 
general blood-letting; but the fever being commonly 
of a typhoid form, wine, bark, and opium, ought to be 
freely administered. It will be also proper to prescribe 
a generous diet, and to pay great attention to keep the 
bowels regular, 


Sect. V. Of Encysted Tumors. 


The word ¢wmor has been the origin of much confu- Genera 
sion in the arrangements of diseases adopted by the most observa- 
celebrated nosologists; they have employed it as a term tons om 
to characterise a c/ass, and also to express merelya 
symptom of diseases. A vast variety of diseases have 
thus been included under the class of Tumors, diseases 
which are totally dissimilar, and have no analogy what- 
ever. Anasarca, bubo, encysted tumors, scrofulous and 
scirrhous tumors, warts, &c. lave all been included un- 
der this class, these being as different from one another 
as any disease with which we are acquainted, having 
only one common symptom, that of swelling. 

Mr Abernethy has lately made a very laudable at- 

tempt to arrange tumors from their structure ; but, 
like those who preceded him, he has classed diseases 
together, among which no analogy can be discovered. 
He divides tumors into sarcomatous, encysted, and os- 
seous. Under the sarcoma he includes the steatom 
(adipose sarcoma), medullary sarcoma, and also others, 
all of which have no resemblance to each other in their 
history or symptoms. 

The word twmor ought therefore to be expunged from 
nosology, and no longer employed to characterise a 
class of discases. Its use should be synonymous with 
that of swelling, and confined to express merely an 
enlargement of any organ of the body, or a new 
growth 5 whilst all those diseases, which have been. 
formerly classed among tumors, should be arranged e1- 
ther according to their specific nature, or to the texture 
of the body in which they arise. Thus tumors, connect- 
ed with /wes venerea or scrofula, should be included un- 
der these gencral names. The steatom, being a growth 
of fat, and being always formed in the cellular mem- 
brane, ought to be treated of among the diseases of that 
texture. Encysted tumors, being also formed in the 
cellular membrane, ought to be arranged among its dis- 
eases ; and warts, corns, and other tumors which are dis- 
eases of the skin, will with propriety be classed among 
them: and the same may be said of all other diseases 


which 
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Of Fincyst- which have usually received the general appellation of 


| ed Tamors. Tumor. 


We shall, therefore, in this section, treat of 


“=v those tumors only which are formed in the cellular 


Of encyst- 


> ed tumors. 


membrane. 

Under the class of encysted tumors (éemeur's enkys- 
tres, loups, cysiides,) are comprehended all those tumors 
of preternatural formation, the contents of which are 
surrounded by a bag or cyst. 

E:ncysted tumors are generally formed in the cellular 
membrane, immediately underneath the common iute- 
guments. They are moveable, circumscribed, common- 
ly indolent, without heat or any change of colour in the 
skin; and they are very slow in their formation and 
progress. They contain a matter more or less thick im 
consistence ; and, according to the nature and consist- 
ence of this matter, they are distinguished by different 
names. ‘They have been denominated atheroma, from 
the contents being of a soft cheesy consistence ; 2e- 
certs, when they contain a matter of the consistence 
of honey ; and steatoma, when formed of fat. The 
steatom, however, ought not to be classed among the 
encysted tumors, as the thin cellular covering in which 
it is contained has no analogy in its structure to the 
cyst of the other tumors. 

It ought to be observed, that the consistence of the 
matter contained within the cyst varies in every species 
of encysted tumor. In the atheroma and meliceris 
it has sometimes the firmness of new cheese, and at 
other times is softer than the most liquid honey. These 
varieties depend on the length of time which the fluids 


have ‘remained in the cysts, and in the proportion of 
coagulable lymph and serum, which have been sepa- 


rated and absorbed, and also on their having been in- 
flamed or not, and on the extent to which this inflam- 
mation may have proceeded. Sometimes an encysted 
tumor is composed of different cysts, each of which con- 
tains a substance of a different nature. These dif- 
ferent circumstances render in general the diagnosis in 
the varieties of encysted tumors very difficult; and 
happily this distinction is not necessary in practice, 
and perhaps ought also to be omitted in our nosological 
arrangements. ‘The sac of an encysted tumor is gene- 
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They are never painful, at least at their commencement, Of Encyst- 
and the skin covering them, preserves, for a long time, ed Fumors. 
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its natural colour; but when they become very large, 
the veins of the skin become varicose; and the skin on 
their upper part becomes polished, and acquires a red- 
dish colour, similar to that of a part inflamed. Tumors 
of this kind seldom give pain or uneasiness, except 
when they receive a blow. Inflammation and pain then 
readily come on, and the cyst ruptures if not previously 
opened by an instrument. 

Such is the usual progress of encysted tumors; and 
although they do not come to a rapid termination, yet 
this sometimes happens more readily under certain cir- 
cumstances, and even before they have acquircd a large 
size- In the hip, for example, we perceive the integu- 
ments become tender and very thin, and open before 
the tumor has acquired any considerable size. But on 
other parts of the body, and particnlarly the. back, 
shoulders, and thighs, the integuments preserve their 
natural appearance, even when the tumor has acquired 
a large bulk. This appears to arise from the skin being 
more loose in these parts. sit 

The situation of encysted tumors also contributes 
much to determine the degree of adhesion which they 
have contracted with the neighbouring parts. In some 
situations they are so detached, especially while they 
continue small, that they readily alter their situation by 
very slight degrees of pressure; but in others, particu- 
larly when covered by any muscular fibre, they are 
more firmly fixed from their commencement. The at- 
tachment of encysted tumors is also influenced by their 
remaining more or less free from inflammation ; for they 
never become inflamed, even in the slightest manner, 
without some degree of adhesion being produced be- 
tween the cysts and contiguous parts. 


It has generally been supposed that the membrane Mode of 
which forms the cyst of this species of tumor is not a their for 
new formation, but produced by a collection of fluid 4° 


in one of the cells of the cellular membrane, which by 
its increase dilates the cell, and brings it in close con- 
tact with the adjacent cells, so as finally to obliterate. 
them, and increase the thickness of its own coats. 


The ingenious Bichat* has shown that this opinion so * Vide 
generally adopted is without foundation, and that the Anatomic - 
formation of encysted tumors more probably depends Generale. 


rally pretty firm, and composed of concentric lamellz. 
We have observed some of the cysts which were nearly 
as firm as cartilage, having small chalky concretions 


formed in many parts between the layers. When the 
contents of the tnmor are washed out, the internal sur- 
face of the sac generally appears smooth and polished ; 
but in others, some of the niatter adheres firmly to the 
surface of the sac. In some cases the tumor very much 
resembles the hydatids found in the liver and other or- 
gans ; for, besides the firm sac, there is sometimes form- 
ed within it, and apparently having no adhesion with 
it, a thin and very easily torn whitish bag, which con- 
tains the fluid. 

Encysted tumors are very small at their commence- 
ment, and grow by almost insensible degrecs. They 
vary a good deal in their form and size. Those which 


are formed in the bip, are generally round and smooth; 


commonly of the size of a nut, and acquire rarely the 
bulk of a large egg. Those which are seated in other 
parts of the body are more irregularly formed, and 
sometimes become of a prodigious size, some having 
been found which weighed 10, 15, and even 2olbs.. 


on laws, analogous to those which regulate the growth 
of the different parts of our bodies. He has also shown 
that there is a great analogy between these cysts and 
the serows membranes. The cysts, like scrons mem- 
branes, form a species of sac without an opening ; they 
contain the fluid which they exhale, and they have a 
smooth and polished surface contiguous to the fluid, 
whilst the other surface is unequal, and connected with 
the adjacent cellular membrane. The cysts have a si- 
inilar structure to serous membranes; maceration, &c. 
proving them both to be composcd of a cellular textnre. 
In the natural state neither of them have any sensibili- 
ty, but when inflamed they both become extremely sen- 
sible. ‘The cysts also are evidently secretory organs, 
exhaling the fluid with which they are filled, and their 
power of absorption is also very manifest from the spon- 

taneous cures of some encysted dropsies. 
These considerations led Bich&t to conclude that 
there exists a perfect resemblance between the cysts of 
encysted 
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encysted tumors and serous membranes. An impor- 
tant question here presents itself, to know how these 
cysts are formed, how a membrane which did not exist 
in the natural state can be produced, and can grow 
under certain circumstances ? ‘The mechanical expla- 
nation of these phenomena which has already been men- 
tioned, though at first sight it may appear simple and 
satisfactory, yet is by no means conformable to the 
usual proceedings of nature. How does it happen that 
as the cysts and serous membranes are analogous, these 
membranes are formed in a different manner, the serous 
membranes never being formed from a compression of 
the cellular membrane ? How is it, if the cells are ap- 
plied and compacted with one another so as to form a 
sac, that the neighbouring cellular membrane does not 
disappear, or even diminish, whilst the sac acquires a 
large bulk? These reflections would lead us to believe 
with Bichat, that the common manner of explaining 
the formation ‘of cysts is essentially different from the 
manner which nature generally follows in all her opera- 
tions. 

Bichdt ingeniously remarks that all tumors which 
vegetate externally, or appear internally, are formed 
and grow in the same manner as the cysts, there being 
ne difference between these two morbid productions but 
the form in which each of them appears. Most tu- 
mors throw out upon their external surface the fluid 
which they separate. ‘I'he cyst, on the contrary, ex- 
hales that fluid from its internal surface, and preserves 
it in itscavity. ‘¢ Suppose a fungous tumor in suppura- 
tion (says Bichat), transformed in a moment into a 
cavity, and the suppuration to be transported from the 
external surface to the sides of the cavity, that cavity 
will then become a cyst.—Reciprocally, suppose a su- 
perficial cyst, the cavity of which is obliterated, and of 
which the fluid is exhaled from its external surface, you 
will then have a tumor in suppuration. 

*¢ Tf therefore the form alone establishes the difference 
between tumors and cysts, how does it happen that the 
formation of the latter is not analogous to that of the 
first ? or has ever any one attempted to attribute the 
formation of external or internal tumors to compression ? 
We ought therefore to coneeive the production of cysts 
in the following manner: they begin to be formed in 
the cellnlar membrane by laws analogous to those which 
regulate the general growth of onr bodies, and which 
appear to be deviations of these fundamental laws 
of which we are ignorant. When the cyst is once 
formed, exhalation begins to take place, and though 
at first in a small degree, it at last augments in pro- 
portion to its progress. The increase of the exhalent 
organ then always precedes the accumulation of the 
exhaled fluid, in such a manner that the quantity of the 
suppuration of a tumor is always directly in proportion 
to its bulk *.”? 

This mode of explaining the formation of cysts appears 
much more conformable to the laws of nature than that 
whichhas been formerly mentioned and generally receiv- 
ed. Butitstillremainsto determine the precise mechanism 
of the origin and growth of cysts, and consequently of all 
ether tumors. We onght to stop where the first causes 
commence; and as we donot know the mechanism of the 
natural growth of our organs, how ought we to guess at 
that of morbid productions which depend upon the same 
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which all the world agree. Much would be done for 
the benefit of science, if in all its branches we could de- 
monstrate that principle on which depends such a great 
number of effects, that nature, avaricious in her means, 
is prodigal in her results; that a few causes preside over 
a multitude of effects, and that the greater number of 
those regarding which we are uncertain, dcpend on the 
same principles as many others which appear to us evi- 
dent. 

Of the treatment of Encysted Tumors.—Encysted 
tumors, though not dangerous, are often inconvenient 
from their size, situation, and the deformity which they 
produce, so that whenever their removal becomes neces- 
sury, this can only be done by a surgical operation. 


If the tumor be of the selcer7s kind, which for By the ses 
the most part will be the case when a distinct fluctua- tom 


tion is perceived in it, it ought to be treated asa 
common abscess. If the tumor be small, the matter 
may be discharged by puncturing the most dependent 
part with a common lancet, and treating it in the or- 
dinary way till the sides of the cavity come in contact 
by adhesion, or by the process of granulation. But 
when the tumor is more considerable, the free admission 
of air into the interior of its cavity is always dangerous 5 
and we ought to be attentive to prevent its eflects by 
making the opening in such manner, that the wound 
be exposed as little as possible. When treating of ab- 
scesses, we have recommended the passing of a seton or 
cord through them, as the best method of opening them 
when they are of a large size. This method is also 
very convenient in those encysted tumors, which con- 
tain matter of a liquid consistence. It will only be ne- 
cessary here to observe, that the seton should traverse 
the whole tumor, from the superior part of it to the 
most dependent point, and that the inferior opening 
should be sufficiently large for allowing the matter to be 
freely discharged. This method often answers extreme- 
ly well; and cures have by it been performed which 
could not have been obtained in so short a time in fol- 
lowing the ordinary method of treatment by incision. 
But this method cannot be employed, except in those 
cases in which the contents of the tumor are so liquid as 
to be easily discharged by a small opening. When it is 
of too firm a consistence to admit of the seton, the con- 
tents must be emptied, either by making an extensive 
opening into the cyst, er by dissecting out the cyst and 

its contents. ‘ 
When an encysted tumor adheres so firmly to the 
contiguous parts, as to render its removal tedious and 
difficult, it is often better-not to undertake the opera- 
tion. In sueh a case it will be sufficient to lay open the 
tumor its whole length, and to cut away any portions of 
the cyst which can easily be detached. The contents of 
the tumor will in this manner be completely removed, 
and the cure will be effected, either by keeping the 
wound open till the cavity of the cyst is filled with gra- 
nulations ; or it may be attempted by drawing the di- 
vided edges of the skin together, and applying mode- 
rate pressure, so as to produce adhesion with the sides 
of the cavity. It sometimes happens, however, that 
from the adhesion being complete, the remaining por- 
tion 
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tion of the cyst forms as it were the nucleus of a new 
tumor. 

Operation.—-\Vhen itis determined upon to remove the 
cyst completely, the first step of the operation is to make 
a free incision, with a common scalpel, through the in- 
teguments covering the tumor*. If the tumor is not very 
large, a longitudinal incision will answer the purpose ; 
but should the tumor be of such a size, that the whole in- 
teguments covering it are too large to lie neatly upon the 
wound, it is much better to remove an oval portion of 
skint. The size of this portion must be left entirely to 


_, the judgment of the operator, who shonld always take 


care that a sufficient quantity is left, completely to 
cover the wound. After the skin is divided, the cel- 
lular membrane should be dissected back, so as distinctly 
to expose the surface of the sac; and as the sac will be 
generally found loosely attached to the adjacent parts, 
it may be easily separated by a very simple dissec- 
tion. In removing encysted tumors, it is particularly 
necessary to cut fairly down upon the sac; for if this be 
not done, instead of the tumor being readily turned out 
of the sheath of loose cellular membrane which surrounds 
it, it can only be removed by a very tedious process of 
dissection. Sonze surgeons have recommendcd that the 
contents of the tumor should be removed, before at- 
tempting to dissect out the sac; butif the incision of the 
integuments be made sufficiently large, this may gene- 
rally be avoided. We have often observed the operation 
of extirpating encystcd tumors, and indeed tumors of 
every description, rendcred extremely tedious by a want 
of proper attention to this step of the operation. We 
would therefore particularly recommend, that, in the 
extirpation of all tumors, the incision of the integn- 
ments extend both above and below the tumor a consi- 
lerable way, proportioned in all cases to its bulk and 
easy access. 

In some cases it is adviseable to open the cyst, and 
remove its contents, before an attempt be made to dis- 
sect it out. ‘his practice will only be necessary in cases 
where, either from the shape or situation of the tumor, 
it is impracticable to pass the knife round it, and where, 
from the situation of important parts at its base, the 
dissection is rendered very nice and delicate. In a 
case of encysted tumor closely attached to the capsule 
of the knee joint, great advantage was derived from 
Operating in this manner. Whilst the tumor remained 
distended, it was impossible to separate it, without 
great risk of cntting, either into it, or into the cavity 
of the knee joint. When, however, its contents were 
removed, the membranes could be readily dissected 
from one another, without the smallest risk of injury. 

After an encysted tumor is extirpated, if any artcry 
bleed very profusely, it ought to be secured bya ligature ; 
but this should always be avoided as much as possible, 
as ligatures are apt to interfere with the adhesion of the 
lips of the wound. At the same time it is always ne- 
cessary that the bleeding be completcly stopped before 
the wound is dressed ; for should any hemorrhagy take 
place after the dressings kave been applied, it is very 
apt to displace the edges of the wonnd, and prevent 
thera from adhering. 
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The edges of the wound are to be placed accurately Of Encyst- 
together, and kept in contact with adhesive plaster, aed Tumors. 


compress and proper bandage being applied over it. 
In some cases the twisted suture isadvantageous. ‘The 
wound is to be treated in the usual manner, removing 
the dressings whenever they become soiled, and the ap- 
plication of the adhesive plaster continued till a com- 
plete cicatrization has taken place. 


Sect. VI. Of the Stcatom or Fatty Tumor (8). 


Tumors of this species consist of a mere accumulation 
of cellnlar membrane and fat in a particular part of the 
body. They occur frequently, and are formed most 
commonly on the front or back part of the trunk of the 
body, and somctimes on the extremities. ‘They gene- 
rally grow in a slow and progressive manner, and the 
blood-vessels are neither large nor numerous. They 
have always a thin capsule of common cellular sub- 
stance; and this capsule seems merely to be the effect 


of that condensation of the surrounding cellular mem-° 


brane which the pressure of the tumor occasions. ‘ As 
the growth of adipose tumors. is regularly and slowly 
progressive, and as nothing like inflammation in gene- 


ral accompanies their increase, thcir capsules afford a. 


striking instance of an investment acquired, simply by 2 
slight condensation of the surrounding cellular structure, 
unaffected by inflammation *.” 


When the capsule, x 43... 
which is extremely thin, and which adheres but slight-xethy’s 


ly to the tumor, is removed, the tumor within consists Surgical 
of a mere piece of fat, more or less compacted accord- 02s¢rva- 


ing to its situation in the body, and the length of time 
which it has remained. 

Of the treatment of the Steatom.—When a stcatom 
is small, when it causes little deformity, and does not 
seem to injure the functions of any organ, it is most 
prudent to allow it to remain. Sometimes they acquire 
a very large bulk, and from their situation are extreme- 
ly inconvenient and unseemly; and they then become 
an object of medical treatment. No external applica- 
tion has ever been known useful in discussing tumors of 
this kind ; and the only means to be employed for re- 
moving them is by an operation. There is indeed no 
species of tumor that can be dissected out with so much 
celerity, or with such apparent dexterity. In some 
cases, however, if inflammation has been induced, the 
capsules even of these tumors are thickened, and adhere 
so as not to be separated without difficulty. 

Tn dissecting out a tumor of this kind, the same gene- 
ral rules may be followed as have been mentioned when 
treating of encysted tumors. The external incision 
should be made very free, and it is also of great im- 
portance to cut completely down to the capsule of the 
tumor, before attempting to dissect it out. 


Sect. VII. Of the Sarcoma or Fleshy Tumor. 


Our knowledge of the pathology of tumors of the 
cellular membrane is yet too limited to be able to ar- 
range then in any systematic form; and it would be 
foreign to our purpose to attempt the investigation 
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(8) Steatoma, adipose sarcoma of Mr Abernethy. 
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Treatment.—When sarcomatous tumors are painful Sarconte 


We have adopted the term sarcoma as 


tcus Tu- very general; and include under it all those swellings 


mors. 


or wens of a fleshy feel, which occur in the cellular 
membrane throughout the body. 

The basis of these tumors, as we before mentioned, 1s 
tle cellular membrane 3 and the difference in the qua- 
lities of the substances deposited in the cells gives the 
peculiar appearance to the tumor. 

The vessels which pervade such tumors are either 
Jarger or smaller, and more or less numerous. They 
are also distributed in their usual arborescent manner, 
without any apparent peculiarity of arrangement. 

When tumors of this kind have attained a consider- 
able size, the superficial veins become very large. 
They have little sensibility, enduring a rough examina- 
tion. 

This kind of tumor generally grows till the skin 1s so 
distended as to ulcerate, and expose the new formed 
substance, which sometimes sloughs away. In this 
manner does the disease occasionally terminate; but 
such is the constitutional irritation attending this pro- 
cess, and the disgusting foetor and frightful appearance 
of the part, that the surgeen generally recommends its 
removal. In some instances sarcomatous tumors are 
composed of a number of irregular-shaped masses, which 
from their resemblance to the pancreas have been cal]- 
ed by Mr Abernethy pancreatic sarcoma, and consider- 
ed as a distinct species. ‘* This new-formed substance 
is made up of irregularly-shaped masses, which 1n co- 
Jour, texture, and size, resemble tlie larger masses com- 
posing the pancreas. ‘hey appear also to be connect- 
ed to each other like the portion of that gland, by a 
fibrous substance of a looser texture.” Other sarcoma- 
tous tumors are composed of a number of cysts, con- 
taining sometimes a transparent and sometimes a dark 
fluid; and have been called by Mr Abernethy, the 
cystic sarcomas. 

The Mammary and Tuberculated Sarcomas are other 
two species enumerated by Mr Abernethy. In the 
first the structure of the tumor has been supposed to re- 
semble the natural structure of the mamma, and in the 
second the tumor “ consists of an aggregation of small, 
firm, roundish tumors of different sizes and colours, 
connected together by a kind of cellular texture. The 
size of the tubercle is from that of a pea to that of a 
horse-bean, or somctimes larger; the colour of a brown- 
ish red, and some are of a yellow tint (c).” 

These different terms employed to characterize tle 
various kinds of swellings which form in the cellular 
membrane, are by no means adequate; and tumors 
will be daily met with which it is impossible to as- 
sign to one or other of these species. ‘This subject 
therefore still remains open for the investigation of fu- 
ture inguirers. And it is probable, that when the sub- 
ject is better understood, the surgeon will not on all 
occasions be obliged to have recourse to the knife ; but 
that he will be able to distinguish those which may 
be allowed to remain as harmless, from those whose 
nature i¢ more malignant, and require an early extir- 
pation. 


and tender to the touch, advantage may be had by local tous Tu. 
blood-letting, either by leeches or cupping. Fomenting , ™™- 


the parts with a decoction of chamomile flowers or poppy 
heads, and applying a solution of muriate of ammonia 
or of vinegar with acetate of lead, are useful in dimi- 
nishing their kulk. Frictions with unctnous substan- 
ces, as mercurial omtment and camphor; camphora- 
ted spirits, aqua ammonia and oi]; tincture of cantha- 
rides, have all been used for the discussion of indolent 
swellings: Soap and mercurial plasters have also been 
much commended; but of all these remedies perhaps 
there is none more useful than friction with the dry: 
hand. The mode by which this practice is to be con~ 
ducted is particularly mentioned under Swellings of the 
Joints. While these applications are made to the tu- 
mor, we ought also to give purgative medicines every 
second or third day, and enjoin an abstemious diet, with 
rest. An alterative course of medicine is also supposed 
to be useful. Small doses of calomel or corrosive sub- 
limate are given for this purpose. The extract of hyos- 
cyamus and calomel, or calomel and the extract of 
cicuta, lias been much extolled by some. 

By caustic.—Some surgeons (and it is a favourite: 
practice with all] itinerants) have attempted to remove’ 
tumors with caustic; and though this mode is much 
more painful and more clumsy than the knife, yet there’ 
are some cases, where, either from the situation of the: 
tumor, or from the patient being timorous, tlis practice 
may be resorted to. 

When a tumor is to be removed by caustics, the’ 
common caustic potass will answer the purpose extreme-’ 
ly well. This is to be placed over a sufficient bnik of: 
the skin, and allowed to remain longer or shorter ac- 
cording to the depth of the tumor, and the portion of 
it intended to be removed. After the dead portion has: 
separated by the assistanee of poultices, &c. the caustic 
may be again renewed until the whole mass is thus de-- 
stroyed. Equal parts of red precipitate and burnt: 
alum form a very active caustic ;. but it creates great 
pain. By mixing opium withthe eaustics, the pain is 
alleviated. 

By inevston.—When a sarcomatous tumor is to be re-- 
moved by incision, the surgeon should always keep in 
remembrance, that whilst the tumor is growing, the con- 
tiguous cellular membrane is generally condensed, and: 


is thus formed into a kind of capsule. A knowledge of 


this circumstance not only renders the extirpation of the 
tumor much easier, but tumors may be cut out from a: 
depth, and from connexions, apparently dangerous. The 
integuments are to be freely divided, and the incision: 
carried down to the capsule of the tumor, before at- 
tempting to dissect it from tle contiguous parts. If this 
be not done, the dissection becomes more tedious and 
difficult, and more blood is lost than was necessary, from: 
vessels being divided which might have been saved; and 
if the tumor happen to be deeply seated, its extirpation 
becomes thus impracticable. The general directions 
given for the extirpation and after treatment of encysted 
tumors may also be applied to the sarcomatgus tumors. 
SECT. 
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(c) Another species of sarcoma has been termed the osteo-sarcoma, from bony matter being formed in the 
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Secr. VIII. Of Ocedema. 


‘the cellular membrane of any part of the body. 

The swelling in cedema is not circumscribed. The 
skin of the swollen part retains its natural colour, and 
‘sometimes becomes paler than natural, having a glossy 
-hue. The part has a cold feeling; and pressure made 
‘by the point of the finger forms an impression or dim- 
‘ple, which remains for some time after the finger is re- 
‘moved, disappearing slowly. ‘There is no acute pain, 
but there is an uneasiness or sense of weight and tight- 
ness in the part. Ifa limb be cedematous, the magni- 
tude of the swelling is always increased or diminished, 
according as it is placed in a depending or horizontal 
posture. Oedema always arises from the want of pro- 
per balance in the functions of the exhalent and absorb- 
ent systems, and it appears both in a constitutional and 
-local form. Contusions, sprains, the long use of re- 
‘laxing poultices and washes, are often local causes of 
edema. More or less cedema is conjoined with erysi- 
-pelatous inflammation. A part which has been acutely 
anflamed often remains oedematous for some time after- 
-wards. It is also often owing to some impediment 
to the return of blood to the heart. Pressure of the 
gravid uterus on the iliac veins often renders the lower 
-extremities cedematous. Aneurisms and other tumors, 
by compressing the veins of the extremity, often pro- 
‘duce this affection. It also accompanies ascites, hy- 
drothorax, &c. Ke. 

Lreatment.—As an cedematous swelling is generally 
the effect of some other disease, the cure must depend 
upon the original disease being removed. 

If the limb be the part affected, it should be kept in 
‘@ horizontal position. Frictions made with flannel, and 
a moderately tight roller, applied from the toes up- 
wards, have a powerful effect in diminishing the swel- 
ling. The operation of these means is to be assisted 
by purgatives and diaphoretics, See MEDICINE. 

If the tumor become so tense as to create much pain 
and inflammation of the skin, these may be moderated 
by the discharge of the fluid by means of a small punc- 
ture, rather than by allowing the integuments to burst. 
A. puncture is, however, not void of danger, for wounds 
in dropsical constitutions, generally excite a great de- 
gree of inflammation, and are apt to become gangren- 
ous. The puncture should be made upon the most 
prominent parts of the swelling with the point of a 
lancet ; and as the fluid which oozes out is apt to create 
great irritation of the tender skin over which it flows, 
at is a proper and very useful precaution to keep the 
skin always covered with some unctuous adhesive sub- 
stance. For tlis purpose the unguentum resinosum is 
wery well calculated. 


Sect. IX. Of Emphysema. 


Emphysema is an effusion of air into the cellular 
membrane of any part of the body. 
_ The swelling is without pain, and colourless 5 and it 
ss easily distinguished from cedema by the noise and 
particular feeling it has when pressed upon. It makes 
a crackling noise, and resembles the feeling created by 


pressing a dry thin bladder half filled with air. The 
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Oedema consists in the effusion of a watery fluid in’ 


43 
swelling is not heavy. At its commencement, it only gedema. 
affects one part ; but it soon spreads over the body, and =—y—— 
distends the whole skin. In one case it was limited to 
one-half of the body. 

Emphysema generally arises from a wound of the 
lungs ; often from a spicula of a broken rib *. It has * See 
also been known to arise from an ulceration in the Veunds of 
lungs; but this seldom happens, as the inflammation!” 2/0r¢x. 
attending the formation of matter condenses the con- 
tiguous vesicles, and produces adhesions between the 
lungs and cavity of the thorax. 

Emphysema has also been sometimes observed in 
some putrid diseases. Dr Huxham has recorded a case 
of this kind in a sailor who was attacked with putrid 
fever and sore throat +. + Medical 

A partial emphysema has also been observed in cases Odserva- 
of gangrene. Dr William Hunter has mentioned a 

; quiries, 

case of that kind. aay 

The treatment of emphysema must always depend 
on the nature of the original disease. It may be here, 
however, remarked, that eflused air is readily absorbed, 
and creates no inflammation or any change in the cellu< 
lar structure where it had been effused, 


Cuap. II. 
Of the Diseases of the Sxrn. 
General Remarks on the Pathology of the Skin. 


THERE are a considerable number of diseases which 
originate in the different parts composing the skin ; and 
there are others which seem to be the effect of that sym- 
pathy which the skin has with most organs of the body. 

Of the diseases which attack the skin, there are five 
classes. In the first, the papilla are affected; in the 
second, the cellular membrane contained in the areolee 
of the skin ; in the third, the rete mucosum or capillary 
net-work, from which the exhalents arise ; in the fourth, 
the cutis vera or chorion 5 and in the fifth, the epider- 
mis or scarf skin. 

1. Under the diseases of the first class, or those of the 
papillae, may be considered all those in which an altera- 
tion in the sensibility of the skin takes place. When- 
ever inflammation affects the skin, this alteration of sen- 
sibility is perceptible; and in some of the nervous dis- 
eases of women it 1s very remarkable ; for on touching 
the skin a little roughly, convulsions are produced. The 
effect of titillation is well known ; and perhaps an ap- 
plication of this knowledge might be extremely useful 
in the treatment of some diseases. 

2. We have examples of the second class of diseases 
of the skin, where the areolce of the cellular membrane 
of the cutis vera become inflamed, in boils and perhaps 
also in smallpox, and in some of those tumors commonly 
called pimples of the skin, 

3. The rete mucosum, from its vascularity, is pro- 
bably the seat of erysipelas, measles, scarlatina, and that 
multiplicity of eruptions to which the skin is subject. 

4. In elephantiasis, cancer, warts, &c. and in general 
in all chronic cutaneous diseases, the cutis vera is af- 
fected; it appears, however, to be seldom primarily 
affected in acute diseases, 

g- The epidermis is passive in all the diseases of the 
ekin, and is only affected by its continuity. Its sensibi- 
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stules, &c. a number of sympathies ensue, which may piseases of 
be referred to. the cellular system in general. the Skin. 
4. The diseases of the cutis vera and epidermis be- === 


Diseases of lity is never increased, nor is it susceptible of being. 1n- 
the Skin. flamed, and consequently it never forms adhesions. Its 


: internal surface, too, raised by a blister or any other 


*® Bichdst 


means, and applied to the parts below, never rcunites. 
The excrescences which form on it, such as corns, &c. 
are dry and inert, and without circulation 5 if they are 
painful, it arises alone from their pressure on the nerves 
of the subjacent parts. 

From al! these different affections of the skin, a num- 
ber of sympathetic affections arise which it is worth 
while here to remark, though only a few of the diseases 
of this organ come properly within the limits of a sy- 
stem of surgery. 

1. Every time that the papillae are much excited in 
irritable people, as by titillation, varions organs are sym- 
pathetically affected. Sometimes it is the heart; hence 
follows fainting. Sometimes the stomach, and in two 
cases mentioned by Bichat, the person vomited. In one 
ease it excited violent coughing. Sometimes it is thie 
brain, as is observed in people, where tickling brings on 
laughter, and even violent convulsions. 

‘¢ Medical men,” says Bichat *, “are often astonish- 


ing all of a chronic nature, their sympathetic affections 
have the same character, little more being known of 
them. 

Besides diseases of the skin, originating froma change 
of structure in that organ, there are others which arise 
from the sympathy it has with other organs. When- 
ever a cold body enters the stomach whilst there is a 
perspiration on the skin, the perspiration instantly 
stops. ‘Phe entry of warm drinks into the stomach, and 
an avgmentation of the cutaneous exhalation, are two 
phenomena which coincide at the same moment, in such 
a manner, that one cannot attribute the second to the 
absorption of the drink, to its passage to the venous 
blood through the lungs, and then to the arteries. The 
production of perspiration is, therefore, analogous to the 
suppression of it in the former instance. Hence will 
be found a great variety of phenomena in different dis- 
eases, arising from the sympathy existing between the 
skin and the other organs, various degrees of dryness, 


pga 4 ed at the extraordinary effects which quacks produce on of moisture, and of perspiration. . Sometimes these phe- 
tom. iv, the body from the knowledge they have acquired of the nomena are chronic. In many organic diseases, dif- 
p. 730 sympathies of the skin produced by titillation. But ferent kinds of tumors are formed on the skin, in the 


how should we be more astonished at this, than by vo- 
miting produced by diseases of the womb, by diseases 
of the liver being brought on from an injury of the brain, 
or by headaches arising from a disordered state of the 
gastric viscera?’? ‘The influence of titillation of the 
skin may be of much use in the treatment of some dis- 
eases. In hemiplegia, &c. would not the excitement 
of the soles of the feet, which have so much sensibility, 
as every one knows, answer mucli better repeated ten 
or twelve times a day, than the application of a blis- 
ter, the irritation of which continues only during a short 


+ Seea case time ? + 


where this 


From this sympathy which the skin has with distant 


same manner as we observe petechice, miliary erup- 
tions, &c. &c. produced in acute fevers ; the ditierence 
being merely in the duration of the periods of the sym- 
pathetic affections. ; 

The diseases of the skin form a very important class 
in a system of nosology. ‘There are, however, only a 
few which ought properly to be considered in a system 
of surgery. 

The skin is the seat of all eruptions, as smallpox, 
measles, and a vast number of other diseases. It is liable 
to inflammation, suppuration, and gangrene. It is also 
subject to diseases and injuries from its exposure to the 
action of external bodies, and from serving as a defence 


pe organs, we may perhaps be able to explain the mfluence _ to the internal parts. itis also subject to cancer, warts, 
eerily which friction has been lately found to have in some dis- and other excrescences, the treatment of which more 
employed, eases. ‘This remedy has been employed to a very great properly belong to the surgeon. 

in the extent in discases of the joints, and the best effects ex- 
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perienced from it f. | 


Sect. I. Of the Eryszpelas, or Rose. 


ple 2. Whenever the exhalents of the skin, or the ex- 

vol. iii, terior capillary system from whence they arise, are af- Erysipelas is sometimes a local disease; at other 
} Treat- fected in any manner, a number of other parts partici- times it is merely a symptom of some other affection. 
poied of the pate, and thence arises a second order of sympathies of It differs from all other inflammations in its peculiar 
pe the skin. < shade of red colour, and it is also remarkable for. the 
of the There are few organs which have more sympathy disturbance which it generally creates throughout the 
Joints. with the skin than the stomach. The bath, which acts whole system. The part of the skin which is affected 


upon the skin, during digestion affects sympathetically 
the stomach, and disturbs its functions. When that or- 
gan is spasmodically affected, it often is restored toa 
state of health, by the influence it receives from the 
bath. Bichat mentions a case of a woman who was 
troubled with constant vomiting, in consequence of sup- 
pressed menses ; and who was immediately relieved by 
the warm bath after other remedies had failed. 

The action of cold on the skin produces a variety of 
sympathetic effects ; above all when that action takes 
place during perspiration. It is also well known what 
a number of phenomena result from a sudden disappear- 
ance of some eruptions of the skin. 

3. When the cellular membrane contained in the 
areole of the skin, becomes inflamed, as in boils, pu- 


becomes of a bright scarlet colour, with a tinge of yel- 
low ; and towards the termination of the complaint, the 
yellow becomes more discernible. Besides the difference 
in the shade of red, the swelling is neither so hard,.so 
elevated, nor so circumscribed as that of phlegmon.. ‘The 
skin lias a glossy smooth appearance, a burning heat, 
and on its being touched with the finger, the scarlet co- 
lour disappears, leaving a white spot, which, however, 
is almost immediately replaced when the -finger is re 
moved. ‘The pain attending the disease is sometimes 
very great; there is also more or less swelling of the 
parts in the immediate vicinity ; and this seems chiefly 
to arise from a watery effusion in the cellular mem- 
brane. : 
Erysipelas is very apt to spread rapidly to a great 
extent 3 
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es, extent; and it frequently changes its situation, grow- 


ov pene 


a a 
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é ing gradually well on one side, and extending itself on 


’ 


place, and attacks some other. 


Sometimes it disappears entircly at one 
As this disease gets 
well, the cuticle peels off from the affected part. 
Erysipelas.may be combined with phlegmon (erysi- 
pelas phlegmonoides), in which case the inflammation is 
of a deeper red colour; the swelling is also greater and 
deeper, and the pain is more acute. There is also a 
throbbing in the part, and the pulse is full and hard. 


the other. 


There is,also a‘particular species of erysipelas, called 


St Anthony’s fire, in which small vesicles are formed 
on different parts of the skin. ‘These burst, and dis- 
charge a thin fluid which forms a scab, and beneath the 
scab suppuration sometimes takes place. 

The true crysipelatous inflammation seldom suppu- 
rates, but generally terminates by resolution; very vio- 
lent cases sometimes cause gangrene. 

When Erysipelas is accompanied with inflammation 
of the cellular membrane, as there are no distinct li- 
mits of the disease, the matter which is formed in those 
cases which advance to suppuration, often extends very 
far in every direction, aud sometimes produces very 
considerable sloughing, not only of the cellular sub- 
stance, but’of the fasciae and tendons. Erysipelas is 
generally accompanicd with all the symptoms of general 
fever, and these occur in a very considerable degree, 
even where the external inflammation is extremely 
slight.. Languor, lassitude, weariness in the limbs, 
headach, loss of appetite, oppression about the stomach, 
precede the appearance of the local complaint. Thi 
most violent form of erysipelas is most frequently seen 
inthe face, producing a great deal of general fever, 
often accompanied with delirium ; and in a few cases 
we have known it to proceed so far as to inflame and 
suppurate the membranes of the brain. Erysipelas 
seems to be intimately connected with the state of the 
general constitution. Persons in the habit of drunken- 
ness and other species of intemperance, and who, when 
in a state of intoxication meet with local injuries, of- 
ten l:ave.erysipelatous inflammation. In general, ery- 
sipelas has its principal source in a disordered state of 
the chylopoetic viscera, more particularly the biliary 
secretion. It seems also to be often connected with a 
suppression of perspiration, for it never recedes until 


that symptom is relieved. 


Of the treatment of Erystpelas.—The mild erysipe- 
las is to be relieved by the exhibition of gentle diapho- 
retics. A few doses of nitre, in ordcr to promote the 
ordinary evacuations, and general attention to the anti- 
phlogistic regimen. 

It is also of great importance to attend to the state 
of the bowels, and to give purgative medicines, both 
with a view of removing any feculent matter contained 
in them, and as a general evacuant. 

When the case is conjoined with phlegmon,; and 
when there are symptoms of inflammatory fever, vene- 
section becomes necessary ; and this is particularly the 
case when the face is the seat of the disease. 

When the patient has a very foul tongue, a bitter 
taste in his mouth, and a propensity to vomit, purga- 
tives and emetics become necessary. Indeed, in al- 
most: all severe cases, an emetic is indicated, and 
ought even to be repeated, should the symptoms con- 
tinue. 5, 
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There has been a great variety of opinions with re* Erysipelas. 
gard to the external treatment of erysipelas ; some re- “~~~ 


commending the part to be kept dry, of a moderate 
warmth, and excluded from the air: others have used 
warm or cold moist applications. The practice of Des- 
sault is perhaps the most judicious. In those cases 
of erysipelas produced from an internal cause, no to- 
pical application is to be employed, except, perhaps, 
dusting the part with flour; but when any species 
of erysipelas succeeds a contusion, a wound or an ul- 
cer, the regimen and internal medicines are insuffici- 
ent, if proper topical remedies are not at the same 


time employed to alleviate the local irritation. In these’ 
cases Dessault employed poultices, the good effects of | 


which were confirmed by numerous observations. He 
considered it, however, as an essential precaution, not 
to extend this topical application further than the 
bruised part, or the edge of the wound or ulcer. If 
any application is made to the erysipelatous surface, it 
ought to consist merely of a weak astringent solu- 
tion: that which was always employed at the Hotel 
Dieu, consisted of a seruple of the extract of lead in a 
pint of water. 


Sect. II. Of the Furunculus or Boil. 


The furunculus appears to be an inflammation of the 
cellular membrane of the areola of the chorion; the 
other inflammations of the skin and cutaneous eruptions 
being seated on the corpus reticewlare. 'The furnnculus 
is a circumscribed, very prominent, and hard tumor, of 
a deep red colour; and they vary, from the size of a 
pea to that of a pigeon’s egg. They are extremely 
painful, and are seldom attended with much fever. 
They are most frequent in young people. Boils gene-. 
rally pass into a more or less perfect suppuration. A 
small white spot is formed on the apex of the tumor,. 
which, when it has reached the skin, discharges but a 
small quantity of pus in proportion to the bulk of the 
swelling. Before the tumor begins to subside, a yel- 
low slough, formed by a portion of dead cellular mem- 
brane, comes away. 

As swellings of this kind almost always suppurate, 
and as induration constantly remains after an incom- 
plete resolution of them, we ought to promote sup- 
puration by using emollient applications. Emollient 
poultices are best for this purpose. When a quan- 
tity of matter is collected, it is sometimes more ad- 
vantageous to open the boil with the point. of a lan- 
cet, than to allow it to remain until the skin ulcer- 
ates. Aperients and the antiphlogistic regimen ought 
not to. be omitted. 


Secr. III. Of the Chilblain. 


The chilblain is a painful, and very often an extreme- 
ly itchy swelling of the skin of an extreme part of the 


body, in consequence of exposure to extreme cold,. 


or sudden change from a very cold to a warm atmos- 
phere. 


Chilblains are most frequently in young people of scro-. 


fulous constitutions, and in this country the disease is. 
most prevalent during the winter months. 


It appears. 
mosé: 
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increasing in size. Instead of pus, the ulcer discharges Cancer ¢ 


Chilblain, most commonly on the toes, heels, and fingers, and er 
h mail a thin ichor, which reddens and excoriates the adjacent the Skin 


—-y~=~4 sometimes on the nose and parts where the circulation 


is most languid. 

The first symptoms of the disease are a paleness of the 
spart, which is quickly succeeded by more or less red- 
-ness, a very troublesome itching, and sometimes pain. 
The skin gradually acquires a purple hue; the part 
swells, and the cuticle separates from a serous effusion 
below it. Beneath the cuticle an ulcer appears of a 
very writable character, and accompanied with great 
pain. This ulcer spreads rapidly, has very acute edges, 
and its surface is of a dark or rather dirty yellow colour. 
Sometimes the ulceration penetrates as low as the ten- 
dons, or even exposes the surface of.the bones, produ- 
cing sphacelation of an extremity. 

In the treatment of Chilblains, before the skin has 
ulcerated, the principal attention ought to be paid to 
keeping the affected part of an equal temperature, and 
rubbing it over with stimulating applications. Campho- 
rated spirit, spirit of turpertine, &c. have been gene- 
rally recommended for this purpose; but the tincture 
,of cantharides, properly diluted, is much more eflica- 
cious. A drachm of this tincture to an ounce of the 
soap liniment, will generally be found to answer ex- 
tremely well; and this is to be well rubbed on the part 
once or twice a day. 

When vesications begin to appear, and ulceration has 
taken place, emollient poultices should be employed ; 
-but after.this process -has gone on a certain time, and 
the pain and irritation abated, much benefit will be ex- 
perienced by the application of the red precipitate 
ointment to the ulcers. Under this treatment we have 
repeatedly observed large ulcers of this kind heal with 
unusual rapidity. 

Rest and a plain nourishing diet will be commonly 
-best suited to people with chilblains ; and should symp- 
-toms of debility and a sloughing ef the sore ensue, it may 
.be then necessary to give freely wine and bark. 


Sect. [V. Of Cancer of the Skin. 


The skin is frequently attacked with cancer. . That 
of the face is more particularly exposed to it 3 and this 
no doubt arises from its delicacy, from the great num- 
ber of vessels which penetrate it, and perhaps also from 
its more frequent exposure than any other part of the 
body to external irritations. Cancer, however, is not 
confined to the skin of the face; it frequently appears 
on the back of the hands, and on the feet. Wiseman 
chas seen it on the cranium, Gooch on the inside of the 
thigh, Richter at the umbilicus ; and we have seen an 
example of it in the skin above the pubes. 

When cancer affects the skin, it begins in the form 
of a small, hard, and dark-coloured wart, which in- 
creases very slowly in size; the contiguous skin be- 
comes hardened, forming a stool or button around the 
wart. The progress of this disease in the skin has al- 
ways been observed to be more slow than cancer in any 
other part; so that it often remains in the form of a 
black scab for many years. The scab at last separates, 
and then an ulcer of the skin is exposed, having all the 
characters of the true cancerous sore. It has a pale co- 
Jour, ragged hard edges, and unequal surface; and it gra- 
Aually extends in an irregular manner along the skin; 
he hard tumor which forms its basis, at the same time 
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skin. ‘Lhe disease which, when in the form of a scab, 
gave little uneasiness, now becomes painful; and the 
patient feels more or less frequently sharp lancinating 
pains darting through the tumor, and extending to the 


adjacent soft parts. 


When a cancerous affection of the skin is. examined 
after it is removed from the body, it has all the lead- 
ing charactcrs described in our general observations 


on cancer *. The great degree of hardness of the mor- * Sce eh 
bid mass, is produced from the formation of the firm °@ Cance: 


fibrous-looking matter observed in all schirrous tumors 5 


cand the direction of its fibres will be generally found 


extending from the base of the tumor.to the surface of 
the skin. 

Cancer of the skin follows the same progress as cane 
cerous affections of other textures. ‘The contiguous 
glands become enlarged and ulcerate 3 and both the 
ulcers which these form, and the primary one, spread 
over whatever parts they meet, till they destroy the 
patient. 

Treatment.—The success which has been attributed 
to various medicines, particularly te arsenic and strong 
corrosive applications, in the cure of cancer, has been 
chiefly from the use of these medicines in cancerous 
affections of the skin. From the disease being observed 
in the skin before it has far advanced, from its slow pro- 
gress in that part, and the ready application of reme- 
dies, it affords better opportunities for experiment than 
other parts of the body when affected with that dis- 
ease. Past experience, however, leaves us but little 
room to hope for a cure of cancer in the skin by any 


external application with which we are as yet acquaint- 


ed; and we know of no remedy to be trusted to but the 


complete excision of the diseased parts. 


The more early the tumor is removed, the greater is 
-the chance of a permanent cure of the disease. And 
in whatever part of the body the skin is affected, it is 
-of the utmost importance to remove every part where 


there is the least suspicion of contamination. Iu the 


face, we have often observed the surgeon too anxious 
to save skin, with a view of lessening the blemish of 
an extensive scar3 but in a disease so deplorable as 
cancer, no object of this kind can in any degree com- 
pensate for being exposed to the smallest risk of its re- 
turn; the more so, especially as we have often remark- 
ed that a second operation 1s seldom if ever attended 
with permanent advantage. ‘The surgeon, therefore, 
ought to lay it down as a general rule, that he shall 
include in the incision a considerable portion of the 
sound skin surrounding the diseased parts. 

The particular cases wherein an operation is advisable, 
must be left entirely to the judgment of the surgeon. 
The operation may be performed in all cases where the 
disessed parts appear to be within the reach of the knife; 
or if there are any glands affected, if these can he safe- 
ly removed, it may be even under these circumstances 
undertaken, though no doubt the chance of a return of 
the disease in such cases is great. 

Whenever the periosteum and parts surrounding any 
of the bones is affected, there is little chance of any assist 
ance from art, except when the disease occurs in the ex- 
tremities of the body, as in the hands or feet; for in such 
cases, amputation of the whole member may be performed. 

Whee 
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€ancer of | When cancerous sores appear about the eyelids, and 
the Skin, spread along tlie sclerotic conjunctiva, it is the only 
“yr safe practice to remove the whole contents of the or- 
| bit. The different parts which compose the eyeball 
and its appendages, seem to have such a close connec- 
tion with one another, that it is difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to mark the boundaries of the diseased action 
which is going on; and as the loss of any part of the 
organ prevents the others from performing their func- 
tions, it becomes no material object to save any parti- 
cular part. 

It is generally remarked, that the lips are particu- 
larly subject to cancer, at Ieee in men; and that the 
under lip is more liable than the upper one. The dis- 
eased part may be removed in this part of the body with 
great neatness upon tlie general principles of the opera- 
tion of harelip. This can only be done when the dis- 
eased portion is not very large, and can be included by: 
two incisions forming an angle, inclining towards the 
chin. See Haretip. When, however, the disease 
has spread over a considerable portion of the lip, so as 
to prevent the sound parts from being united, after the 
diseased parts have been removed, all that ean be done 
is to remove the parts affected, secure the bleeding ves- 
sels, and dress the sore like any other recent wound. 

By a little contrivance, much may sometimes be 
done by making the incision in such a manner as to 
allow the sound parts to be afterwards brought together 
and united ; so that in all cases of extensive disease, 
the surgeon should consider all the different modes by 
which the diseased parts may be removed with most. 
advantage. 

The operation is performed by some with a com- 
mon scalpel, by others with scissars. Whien the scal- 
pel is used, the lip is to be held firmly with forceps 
by an assistant, aud the second incision made along 
their edge 5 but wlien the disease extends beyond the 
adhesion of the lip to the jaw, no forceps are neces- 
sary. 

The scissars are, however, the preferable instrument ; 
they divide the lip with much less pain, and with a ma- 
thematical precision. When they are used for this pur- 
pose, it is necessary that they be thick and strong ; as 
in some people the lip is extremely thick, and apt to slip 
through the blades, instead of being dimiiled. Giving 
the cutting edge of the blades a knife edge, will be 
found an improvement on the common edge given to 
scissars. It is evident, however, that the scissars can 
only be employed in those cases where the forceps 
could be used to-aid the knife. All wounds of the lip 
heal best and most aecurately with the twisted suture 5 
so that the edges should be brought together in the 
| same manner as recommended in the case of harelip,. 
| and the same mode of after-treatment is also to: be pur 
| ‘sued. 


| Sect. V. Of Warts. 


There are two kinds of Warts which. grow upon the 
| strface of the body. One speeies is connected with the 
i skin by a broad base; is of a hard, firm texture, un- 
equal on the mitheoe, and free aa pain. Warts of 
this description are frequent in young people, and are 
generally found on the hands. 

| The other species of warts are attached to the skin 
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| by a slender pedicle; they havea very unequal stirfacé;- Warts. 
appearing as if composed of an aggregate of small tus --y— 


mors. Warts of this kind seldom attain any very con- 
siderable size, though we have in a few instances seen’ 
them as broad as a half-crown piece. They are seldom: 
troublesome; but in some situations they become ex-' 
tremely Sigal, and produce, especially when injured; 
very disagreeable sensations. 

This species of wart is most frequently met with on 
the prepuce and glans of tlie penis; on tlhe labia ;: 
around the anus, and also frequently upon the hairy 
scalp. In these situations they sometimes acquire a 
very large size, numerous warts arising over the whole 
surface, and forming a mass of a cauliflower uppear- 
ance. ‘They are most frequent in people advanced in 
life, and are often’ connected with the venereal dis- 
ease. 

Besides these, there are varieties of small warts 
which occur in different parts of the body, which liave 
not been accurately described by authors. ‘There is one 
of those, where a number of small whitish tumors ap- 
pear in some parts of the face of children. These cor-- 
tain an opaque white fluid, which-when discharged, and 
allowed to remain upon the contiguous skin, contami-' 
nates it, and produces warts of the same description. 

Of the treatment of Warts.—A variety of local re- 
medies have been applied for the cure of warts 3 and: 
these generally possess a corrosive quality. 

Lunar caustic is one of those which generally an- 
swer's best ; and it is most easily managed for destroy- 
ing the first species of warts which we have described. 
A. saturated solution applied to the warts three or four 
times a day, of the muriate of ammonia, and tincture’ 
of cantharides, has also been found beneficial in pro- 
moting their absor ption. 

In the second species, when the excrestences are 
very large, they should always be removed along with: 
a portion of the adjacent skin, by the knife. In those 
cases where the warts are very numerous, and where, 
from their situation, it becomes impossible to remove 
them with the knife, equal portions of wrugo eris and 
savine powder, or savine powder alone, will be found: 
sometimes to succeed in removing them. In some 
cases, particularly where the warts are situated about 
the glans of the penis, we have found a saturated solu- 
tion of the muriate of mercury in spirit of wine, com- 
pletely answer the purpose. In those cases connected 
with syphilis, besides local applications, it 13 necessary 
to use mercury. Sometimes, indeed, the warts drop. 
off whenever the mercury begins to affect the constitu 
tion.- 


Sect. VI. Of Corns: 


A-corn is a peculiar hardness and ‘increased thick- 
ness of the epiderniis, which sometimes extends to the 
subjacent skin.’ It frequently elevates itself above the 
skin, and is not unlike one species of wart: It is lard, 
dry, and insensible, except when pressed upon the con- 
tiguous parts ; and it resembles in colour and appear- 
ance thie thickened cuticle on the hands of workmen. 
Corns commonly are formed on the toes and sides of the 
feet, and they are generally owing to the wearing of 
tight shoes. Sometimes corns do not occasion the least 
inconveniency ; but in: other instances they produce 90 

much 
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much pain, that the patient walks with difficulty. Corns 


—=--—— are generally move painful in warm than in cold wea- 


ther. The pain seems to arise from an inflamed state 
of the parts in the circumference of the corn, which 
state is excited and kept up by the pressure of the in- 
duration, and not from any sensibility in the corn itself. 
They are more painful in dry than in moist weather, 
because they then become much more liard and dry. 

Treatment of Corns. —The pain and difficulty of walk- 
ing produced by corns, may be alleviated by immersing 
them in warm water, and with a sharp instrument cut- 
ting off their external layers; much relief will also be 
found by covering the part with a piece of adhesive 
plaster, and by being careful not to wear shoes which 
are too tight. But what we have found a most complete 
cure for corns, is the application of one or other of 
those corrosive substances which were mentioned for the 
treatment of warts. The lunar caustic, or the satura- 
ted solution of muriate of mercury in spirit of wine, 
ought to be preferred. They may be applied once 
every sccond or third day, until the absorption of the 
corn be completed ; and, before using them, it will be 
proper to pare off some of the external hard layers of 
the corn. 

Some corn-operators extirpate the corn by a sharp 
instrument; but this only proves a palliative treat- 
ment, for sooner or later a hard substance is again 
formed. 


Secr. VII. Of Newt Materni. 


Neevi materni are those marks which frequently ap- 
pear upon the bodies of children at birth, and which are 
supposed to originate frum impressions made on the mind 
of the mother during pregnancy. They are of various 
forms ; their colour is likewise various, though most 
frequently resembling that of claret or port wine. 
Many of these marks are perfectly flat, and never rise 
above the level of the skin: these do not require the 
assistance of surgery 5 but in some cases they appear in 
the form of small protuberances, which frequently in- 
crease to a great size in the course of a few months. 
They appear to be soft and fleshy ; of acellular texture, 
the cells containing liquid blood. They may be re- 
moved with little danger when not involving any im- 
portant organ. ‘They are supplied indeed more plenti- 
fully with blood than most other tumors are; and even 
sometimes they appear to be entirely formed of a con- 
geries of small blood-vessels; but the arteries which sup- 
ply them may be, for the most part, easily secured by 
ligature. An operation should never be long delayed ; 
for as the size of the vessels corresponds with that of the 
tumor, they sometimes are so large as to throw out a 
good deal of blood before they can be secured. In per- 
forming it, the tumor is to be cut out, the arteries taken 
up, and the remaining skin brought as well together as 
the nature of the part will allow, and kept so by adhe- 
sive plaster or suture. 

If the whole tumor be removed, little heemorrhagy 
generally follows ; but if the smallest portion of the dis- 
eased vessels remain, not only a troublesome bleeding 
follows, but the tumor is quickly reproduced by an in- 
creased exuberance. ‘Tumors of this kind have also 


been removed by ulceration artificially excited by cor- 


rosive applications ; and a knowledge of this circum- 


etance might be in some cases of practical application. 


Crap. II. 


On the Diseases of Mucous MEMBRANEs. 


General Remarks on the Pathology of the Mucous 
Membranes. 


THOUGH at first sight it may appear that the mncous 
membranes are very considerable in number, yet when 
viewed more generally, they appear limited; and we 
find that in all parts of the body they are subject to the 
same morbid alterations of structure. 

Bichat has described two gexeral mucous surfaces, 
of which all the others are portions. The one lines 
the interior of the mouth, nose, and the anterior sur- 
face of the eye. It is prolonged into the excretory 
ducts of the parotids, and submaxillary glands. It 
passes into all the sinuses, forms the conjunctiva, enters 
the lachrymal points, the lachryma] sac, the nasal canal, 
and is continued into the nose. It lines the pharynx 
and eustachian tube, the trachea and bronchic. It 
goes down the cesophagus into the stomach, and passes 
along the whole intestinal canal till it joins with the 
skin at the extremity of the rectum. This he calls the 
gastro-pulmonary mucous surface. 

The other general mucous surface, the genzto-urinary, 
begins in the male at the urethra; passes along that 
canal into the bladder, lines the bladder, vesicule semi- 
nales, and vasa deferentia, along with their numerous 
branches. It also extends into the excretories of the 


prostate gland, the ureters, and the pelvis of the kid- 


neys. In the female it begins at the vulva, penetrates 


the ureter, and passes as in the male over the urinary 


organs. It also enters the vagina, lines the womb 
and fallopian tubes, and is then continued with the 
peritoneum. ‘This is the only example of a communi- 
cation established between the mucous and serous sur- 
faces. 

This view of the extension of mucous membranes is 
strongly exemplified by an examination of their dis- 
eases 5 for it will appear that there is not only an ana- 
logy between the different portions of the first, by a 
simultaneous aflection of the whole parts over which it 
extends, but there is also a line of demarkation be- 


tween the two mucous surfaces, from the one remaining 


sound whilst the other is affected throughout. This 
last circumstance is confirmed in the history of many 
epidemic catarrhs; one of these membranes having 
been observed affected throughout, whilst the other re- 
mained unchanged. The epidemic observed at Paris 
in the year 1780 had this character. ‘ This epidemic 
(says Pinel*) which was very general in Paris, and 
with which I was myself attacked, was remarkable ; 
for it affected almost the whole mucous membranes, 
that of the trachea and bronchiz, the conjunctiva, the 
pituitary membrane, the palate, the pharynx, and the 
alimentary canal.” The epidemic catarrh of 1752, de- 
scribed in the Memoirs of the Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh, is an example of the same kind ; for in all these, 
the mucous membrane only lining the urinary and geni- 
tal organs remained unaffected. 

We also observe that an irritation of any part ofa 
mucous membrane frequently creates a pain on a part 
of the membrane which was not irritated. ‘Thus a cal- 
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eulus in tbe urinary bladder produces the chief pain at 
the point of the penis, and worms in the intestines pro- 
duces itching at the nose. 

Among these phenomena, which are purely sym- 
pathetic, it 1s seldom that a partial irritation of one 
ef the mucous surfaces prodnces pain in any part of the 
other. The singular connection which subsists between 
the membranes of the uterus and bronchiz in mucous 
hemorrhagies is, however, an example of this kind. 
If the blood accidentally ceasc to flow from the one 
during menstruation, the other frequently supplies the 
functions of the first. In cases of stricture, ov thick- 
ening and disorganization of the mucous membranes of 
the urethra, the stomiacli. is sometimes affected : this 
may also arise from the sympathy of the two mucous 
membranes. 

Mucous membranes, from being constantly exposed to 
the action of the external air, or to the contact of ex- 
traneous substances, do not suffer, when displaced, like 
other parts of the animal economy. In a prolapsus of 
the uterus or rectuni, their mucous surfaces serve all the 
purposes of skin ; and surrounding bodies do not pro- 
duce more pain on them than on common skin. ‘This 
is very different from the effects produced on opening a 
serous cavity or the capsule of a jomt. ‘The cellular, 
muscular, nervous, glandular, and other systems, when 
laid open, produce also very different phenomena. 

‘Lhe mucous membrane, like the skin, is organised in 
such a manner as to endure with impunity the contact 
of external bodies ; these merely producing an increased 
secretion of thin mucus. A sound introduced and re- 
tained in the bladder produces no alteration in the struc- 
tnre of the mucous membrane of the urethra; and for 
the same reason, a style or tube can be kept in the la- 
chrymal duct without causing any irritation. The gra- 
dual loss of sensibility of mucous surfaces is strongly 
exemplified in the tricks of the Indian jugglers. 

Most of tlie diseases of mucous membrancs come with- 
in the province of the surgeon; the others have been 
already treated of under the article MEDICINE, 


Sect. I. Inflammation of Mucous Membranes. 


The contact of extraneous and irritating substances, 


acrid vapours, or the sudden exposure to cold air of any: 


mucous surface, is often followed by inflammation. 

A. preternatural degree of redness is a constant symp- 
tom of inflammation in all parts of the body; but the 
most remarkable cliaracter of inflammation in mucous 
membranes, and that which distingnishes it from all 
others, is the sccretion of a puriform fluid. The mu- 
cus, which in the natural state is nearly transparent, 
and merely moistens the surface, becomes of a yellow 
colour, and the quantity is so abundant as to form a 
puriform discharge. It is from the susceptibility of the 
mucous glands to be acted upon by any irritation 
which is applied to the extremities of their ducts, 
that the stone or any tumor of the bladder, polypi of 
the nese or vagina, are always accompanied by a profuse 
mucous discharge. 

‘The inflammation is accompanied with more or less 
thickening of the membranc; and sometimes this re- 
mains after all the inflammatory symptoms cease. The 
abatement of the inflammation is marked by an increase 
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in the thickness of the discharge and a diminution in 
its quantity. 

We have an example of inflammation affecting the 
mucous membrane of the nose in coryza, the ear in 
otitis, the urethra and vagina in gonorrhoea, tlie blad- 
der in a catarrhus vesice, the eye in the puriform oph- 
thalmia, and the lachrymal sac or duct in fistula lacryma- 
lis. In all these diseases the symptoms have a striking 
analogy, and are varied only from a difference in the 
functions of the particular organ, the mucous covering 
of which has been affected. 

During life, mucous membranes become gangrenous 
mnch more seldom than the skin. ‘This is proved from 
the consequences of catarrh, compared with those of 
erysipelas. ‘There are, however, cases where this tex- 
ture dies, whilst those adjacent continue to live ; as in 
the malignant angina. 


Sect. Il. Of Inflammation of the Mucous Membrane 
of the Urethra. 


The term gonorrhcea is employed to signify a dis- Gonorthaa 
charge of puriform matter from the urethra or prepuce (£coule- 


in men, and from the vagina in women; whether pro- - 
Lt 


ceeding from a syphilitic or any other irritating cause. 

‘Lhe gonnorhoea may be defined a discharge of a con- 
tagious, puriform fluid, which comes from the mucous 
glands of the urethra, and membrane which lines that 
canal ; or from the glans in men, and the interior of the 
genital organs in women. The disease seems to be pro- 
duced by a virus sui gcneris. 

This disease generally makes its appearance in three 
or four days, sometimes in six, but rarely later, after im- 
pure coition, with the following symptoms. The patient 
finds a particular itching and disagreeable sensation at 
the point of the yard, and a slight itching also at the 
part of the urethra placed immediately under the fre- 
num. ‘These last one or two days, and on the following 
days the orifice of the urethra becomes sensible and 
red ; it also swells, and a limpid matter of a clear yel- 
low colour flows from it, which tinges the linen. "Whilst 
the flow of this matter continues, the titillation becomes 
stronger and more painful, particularly in making 
water; for this leaves a burning impression and sharp 
pain in the affected part. In some individuals the first 
symptom presenting itself is the discharge of a thick 
mucus, In these cases the patient feels from the com- 
mencement a burning and painful sensation in making 
water. ‘These symptoms generally increase in three 
or four days. Sometimes, however, that does not sen- 
sibly happen till after eight or twelve days. The glans 
acquires a deep red livid colour; the discharge in- 
creases, and the matter becomes of a yellow, or green- 
ish ycllow colour, resembling pus diluted. The swell- 
ing of the glans, and also of the whole penis, becomes 
considerable ; the patient has frequently a desire to 
make water, and he finds, particularly when he has re- 
mained for some time in bed lying on his back, frequent 
and involuntary erections, so painful that they disturb 
his sleep, and oblige him to rise out of bed. 

Such is usually the progress of the disease when the in- 
flammation is simple, slight, and superficial; but in many 
cases the inflammation extends farther and penetrates 
more deeply, affecting the reticular substauce of the 
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cavernous body of the urethra. ‘Then the pain be- 
comes excessive, particularly during erections, and the 
yee! frenum of the glans is drawn downwards as by a cord, 

in such a manner that the body of the penis is forced 
upwards by the violence of the erection. 
symptom which is called cordee. It sometimes hap- 
pens, that the vessels of the urethra are thus torn, and 
occasion considerable hemorrhagy. At other times, 
the discharged matter is mixed with streaks of blood ; 
the preptce is also so much inflamed and swelled that 
it cannot be pulled back over the glans, or if it has 
been pulled back, it cannot be again brought forwards. 
In some cases the strangulation which accompanies 
this last accident, produces a mortification of the glans, 
and even occasions the death of the patient ; this, how- 
ever, seldom happens. 

In some persons one or more of the inguinal glands 
swell, become painful, attended with symptomatic fe- 
ver. Often the glands of the penis swell also, a cord 
or knots can be felt on the back of the penis, and the 
skin is also swelled and painful. Besides these symp- 
toms, the patient often feels, either from his own fault, 
or on account of bad treatment, a particular uneasy 
aching sensation, with tension and swelling of the sper- 
matic cord and testicles, accompanied with a diminu- 
tion, or even a complete suppression of the discharge 
by the urethra. In other cases the disease makes 
greater progress; the irritation and inflammation 
stretching along the canal of the urethra. All the 
symptoms then become more violent, tle pain which is 
felt in the perinzenm, or behind it, in making water, is 
so violent, that the patient is afraid to make the at- 
tempt, at the same time that he is frequently solicited 
by the fatiguing titillation at the neck of the bladder 
and anus. There is a perpetual desire to let off the 
water, whilst he can make no more than a few drops 
at atime with a burning pain. ‘The whole canal of 
the urethra is swelled, and ina state of tension; the 
patient has frequent erections, and lancinating pains 
along the canal, throngh the perineum and anus. He 
eannot fie down for a long time, nor can he rest seated. 
in this state the swelling of the glands of the urethra, 
and the spasmodic contraction of its internal mem- 
brane, obstruct the free passage of the urine, and al- 
Jow it to flow in a very thin bifureated stream, or drop 
by drop; and if at the same time the discharge dimi- 
nish considerably, or totally stop, a complete suppres- 
sion of urine sometinies succeeds, occasioned by the in- 
flammation and stricture of the neck of the bladder, or 
by the inflammation and swelling of the prostate gland 
and adjacent parts. 

It sometimes happens that the inflammation of the 
urethra becomes so violent, that its internal surface, and 
the orifices of the glands which line it, secrete nothing ; 
the same as we observe sometimes happens in inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the nose and of the 
lungs. It is this state of the disease which some authors 
ha¥e described under the name of gonorrhaa sicca. 

After the symptoms have continued with more or less 
violence, or when they have increased during one, two, 

. or three weeks, or even during six or seven, according 
to the treatment employed, they begin gradually to di- 
minish. The difficulty and the frequent desire to make 
water cease; the erections are no longer painful; the 
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matter acquires more consistence, and forms into threads Gonor- 
between the fingers, and at last the discharge entirely rhoea, 
disappears. In other cases, and these the most frequent, “= 
the inflammatory symptoms disappear by degrees; but 
the discharge remains during weeks, months, or even 
years. It is this form of the disease which is called 
gleet, or simply Llennorrhea. 

Sometimes tlie inflammatory symptoms disappear by 
degrees, and Jeave in the urethra an uleer, from which 
there is a malignant and purulent discharge, and which 
occasions an affection of the system. This is what has 
been called gonorrhea complicata or ulcerosa; but it 
occnrs rarely. 

In other cases a contraction remains in the canal of 
the urethra; sometimes a paraphymosis centinnes, and 
sometimes there is a tumor of the testicles, a harden- 
ing of these parts or of some of the glands of the ure- 
thra, an inflammation of the prostate gland, witl a more 
or less complete suppression of urine; at other times, 
though very rarely, the discharge, when suppressed, 
produces suddenly a perfect deafness, or most violent 
ophthalmia *. * Troited 

The exciting cause of syphilitic gonorrhoea is always Maladies | 
the application of the specific virus to some part of the /’eneriens | 
mucous membrane linmg the urethra. ‘The contagious” “ 
fluid, applied to any part of the body of a sound per-“° 
son, acts with more or less difficulty, according to the 
difference in the structnre, the greater or less debility 
of the part, and also according to the particular con- 
stitution of the individual ; for we see some people expos- 
ed to every danger of infection never have the disease. 
Perhaps also the violence of the action of the virus de- 
pends on the greater or less degree of acrimony of the 
virus itself, 

The seat of gonorrhoea is always at a small distance 
from the orifice of the urethra 5 under the frenum, at 
that part of the canal where we observe a dilatation, call- 
ed fossa navicularts. All gonorrhceas which are situated 
more anteriorly on the curvature of the penis, in the 
veru montanum, the neck of the bladder, or in the 
bladder itself, arise from bad treatment, or from some 
cause which lias stopped or suppressed the primary dis- 
charge. 

Sometimes by the natural progress of the disease, and 
more frequently from faults committed by the patient, 
or by the effects of improper remedies, the inflammation 
and irritation are apt to change their place. ‘They often 
occupy the orifice of a mucous gland which opens at 
the first turn of the penis. At’other times they affect 
the two glands of Cowper. Sometimes they oceupy the - 
protnherances which cover the orifices of the seminal 
vesicles; and they also sometimes affect the prostate 
gland, or the neck of the bladder. 

In some rare cases the contagious virus does not pe- 
netrate into the urethra, but applied to the extremity 
of the penis, it fixes itself upon the corona of the glans, 
and irritating the excretory ducts of the sebaceous 
glands, produces a discharge which has been called the 
gonorhea of the glands. : 

When the urethra of a person who has laboured under 
gonorrhoea is laid open, no ulcer is almost ever found upon 
the surface of the internal membrane; and in those who 
have suffered much in consequence of the disease, there 
is merely a thickening and contraction of one or more 


parts 
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Gonor- parts of the urethra. Sometimes, though very rarely, 

thea. excrescences are formed within it. The ducts of the 

“——y-=" mucous glands are obliterated, and the prostate gland 
and bladder changed in their structure. 

It has been a matter of great dispute among those 
who have written on the venereal disease, whether the 
gonorrhoeal and venereal virus are the same. In this 
controversy a number of very futile arguments have 

ife na-been brought forward. It is a striking fact, however, 

twre of the which the practical man must have always in view, 

— that the venereal disease is never cured without mercu- 

ry; whilst a gonorrhoea, however virulent, never re- 

quires that remedy. ‘This difference in the treatment 

of the diseases some authors have attempted to ex- 

plain, from the difference in the structure of the parts 

affected. It is remarkable, however, that the matter 

from the gonorrhoea never affects the skin, producing 

chancre ; but that when its virus is applied to the va- 

gina, or to the urethra of another person, gonorrhcea is 

the consequence. When it affects the prepuce too, it 

produces, in place of chancre, a morbid discharge from 

the sebaceous glands of that organ. It is alsoa striking 

fact, in the history of gonorrhoea, that however long it 

may remain, it never produces any constitutional aflec- 

tion, All these circumstances in the history of the dis- 

ease, in its progress and symptoms, and in its cure, be- 

ing so dissimilar to those of the venereal disease, are 

surely sufficient grounds to consider gonorrhcea and sy- 

philis as two distinct morbid affections, and different 

from one another as much as any two diseases of the 
animal economy. 

Treatment.—All the forms of syphilis, when left to 
themselves, undermine and destroy the constitution ; 
but gonorrhoea ceases without the resources of art, 
particularly if during its course the patient live a sober 
and regular life. The irritability of the urethra, the 
constitution of the patient, faults in diet, in exercise and 
choice of remedies, and perhaps also the nature of the 
virus itself, being more or less acrid, and of which the 
action will be more or less violent, often renders go- 
norrheea a very severe disease. Experience confirms, 
that the sooner proper remedies are applied, and the 
sooner the patient is cured, the less he suffers ; and the 
more ccrtainly he avoids the disagreeable accidents 
which are so often the consequence of that disease. 
From this consideration, it is evidently of importance, 
either to prevent the disease entirely, or destroy it in 
its beginning. ‘I'wo means have been proposed to 
accomplish these ends; one is, to remove the virus 
before it can act on the parts exposed to it; the other 
destroys und alters its nature, and prevents these ef- 
fects from the moment that it gives the first signs of its 
action. 

Different practitioners have tried and recommended 
varions prophylactic remedies. Some have applied mer- 
eurial ointment upon the surface of the glans and pre- 

pace, immediately after coition, and others different 
lotions and injections, as canstic alkali, lime water, al- 


cohol diluted with water: these preparations being in- 
jected seven or eight times a-day, for several days after 
the commencement of the discharge. 

By the use of injections the irritation is diminished, 
and the progress of inflammation stopped 5 and when 
the discharge becomes thicker during their use, they 
ought to be continued eight or ten days after it has dis- 
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appeared ; for if we were to give up too soon the use of — Gonoe- 
these injections, the inflammation and discharge would rhcea. 
increasc. In this case it is necessary to make the injec- ~V~” 
tion stronger, and to use it more frequently. ‘The ad- 

vantages to be derived from this practice do not seem, 

however, to be altogether confirmed; and it is to be 

wished that enlightened and prudent practitioners would 

make some decisive experiments to determine whether 
injections are useful or hurtful in the commencement of 

onorrheea. 

When inflammation has taken place, and when the 
discharge and other symptoms of gonorrhoea are com- 
pletely formed, a different mode of treatment ought to 
be pursued. Repose, abstinence from all kinds of irri- 
tating food, wine, &c. will contribute much to allay the 
irritation. 

In order to defend the irritable parts against the acrid 
matter, and to moderate the symptoms of inflammation, 
authors have recommended the use of mucilaginous, 
oily, and sedative applications. That which renders the 
urethra in man so violently affected by gonorrhcea, and 
so different from catarrh, is not from the diflerence of 
structure in the organ, which has been supposed to be 
more irritable than the mucous membrane of the nose 
and other parts of the body. It is the salts of the urine 
passing along the urethra, which keeps up the irritation 
produced by the virus. It has been proposed, in order 
to remedy this source of irritation, to give gum arabic 
or the infusion of linseed internally ; but these, when 
taken in the necessary quantities, generally injure the 
stomach. An infusion of hemp has been found by Swe- 
diaur to answer all the pnrposes, and not to be subject 
to the inconveniences of the others. ‘This remedy may 
be rendered more agreeable to take, by adding a httle 
sugar to it; and in some cases a weak decoction of sar- 
saparilla may be advantageously added. All these 
drinks should be taken cold, or at least nearly milk- 
warm, and in smal] doses frequently repeated. 

The antiphlogistic regimen must also be pursued in 
the treatment of gonorrhoea. The patient ought to 
avoid all exercise, or high-seasoned food. Lint, wet 
with a saturnine solution, should be kept constantly ap- 
plied to the penis; and the patient should keep his 
bowels open with saline purgatives. When the symp- 
toms of inflammation are considerable, and the pnise 
lard and freqnent, bleeding becomes necessary, either 
general or topical: the constant application of fomenta- 
tions and emollient poultices is also useful. Swediaur 
has advised, that camphor and the nitrate of potash 
should be given internally, and this should be continued 
according to its effects. Camphor alone, taken in the 
form of emulsion with sugar or fresh egg, is an efficaci- 
ous remedy in allaying the pain and ardor wrine. The 
use of camphor has also been recommended externally, 
with a view to allay the cordee. 

These remedies ought to be continued as long as the 
pain and symptoms of inflammation in the urethra con- 
tinue. After these are abated, the patient may he allowed 
a better diet, in order to prevent the urethra from being 
affected with a chronic gonorrheea or gleet. Injections 
made of the extract of opium with acetate of lead, applied 
frequently from the commencement of the disease, con- 
tribute mnch to shorten its duration, and allay the ac- 
companying pain. Sometimes, however, even the most 
mild injections do harm, from a particular irritable 
G 2 state 
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state of the urethra. Great advantage has also been 
obtained by some, in very aggravated cases of the dis- 
ease, by frictions of mercurial ointment on the peri- 

g the course of the urethra, by opiate 
plasters, or by mercurial fumigations applied to the 
genital organs, and even by the injection of mercurial 
ointment into the urethra. 

On the other band, when the symptoms of erysipela- 
tons inflammation prevail; when the patient is fceble, 
and of an irritable temperament ; when he feels better 
after dinner; when tle discharge is clear and profuse, 
accompanied with sharp pain, often lancinating through- 
out the whole urethra ; and if the pulse is feeble and 
frequent, it is more adviseable to give lim a less rigid 
diet; to allow him the moderate use of wine, and in 
some cases to give him opium and bark internally. We 
are sometimes surprised at the sudden changes which 
these remedies in such cases produce. The use of opium 
also contrihutes mucli to prevent cordee ; and in all 
eases this ought to be avoided as much as possible, by 
fixing the penis downwards, and by making the patient 
lie on his side upon a mattress, which answers better 
than lying upon the back, and in a featlier bed. 

If in consequeuce of the violence of the inflammation 
the discharge stops, and the posterior parts of the urethra 
begin to be affected, we should have recourse to bleed- 
img and the warm bath, or apply vapours to the part, 
by placing the patieut upon a vessel containing boiling 
water, and this should be repeated three or four times 
a-day ; the patient should keep in bed, and an emollient 
cataplasm be applied upon the penis. All kinds of in- 
jections in such cases are hurtful. The same treat- 
ment is also applicable when tlie discharge is stopped 
by the use of acrid and astringeut injections, or by in- 
jections improperly used, or by the improper use of tur- 
pentine and balsams. 

When the prostate glands and the neck of the blad- 
der are affected, and the patient of a plethoric habit, it 
becomes necessary to blecd profusely, either at the arm, 
or by applying a number of leeches to the perineum. 
In all these cases, a sedative cylstcr repeated every 
seven or eight hours, and a general or local warm bath 
used twice a-day, are the best remedies. Sometimes 
a blister applied to the perinzeum is also useful. 

The swelling of the lymptatic glands of the groin 
which sometimes takes place, is purely sympathetic, 
and disappears along with the inflammatory symptoms 
of the urethra. 

In all cases of gonorrhcea the patient should wear a 
suspensory bandage wlnlst the disease continues*, It 
is also useful to persons wlio are obliged to take exercise, 
to wear a convenient bandage round the penis, which 
may be united to the suspensory in sueh a manner, that 
the penis may be enclosed in a kind of case, and thus 
defended from external injuries, from cold, and from 
friction; this bandage being kept constantly clean, by 
often changing the caddis, which is placed in its cavity. 
For this purpose, a liole shonld be teft in the bag, co- 
vered by the caddis, which the patient can take away 
each time lie makes water. Another general precau- 
tion which it is useful to make, is never to keep the 
penis bound up high, but to keep it low, in order that 
the matter may flow out freely, and may not pass back- 
wards along the urethra. 


The gonorrhoea of the glans and prepuce is gene- 
rally easily cured, by injeeting frequently warm milk 


hetween the glans and prepuce, and by keeping thie 


penis in an emollient poultice. In those cases where 
the prepuce is so swelled that it cannot be pulled 
back, we ought to have recourse to sedative injec- 
tions. 

It is a useful general rule, which ought to be observed 
in all cases of gonorrhea, to touch the parts affected as 
little and as seldom as possihle ; and every time they 
are touched, to wash the hands immediately afterwards, 
and with the greatest care, fearing that, by carrying 
them unintentionally upon the eycs, or nose, these or- 
gans might be inoculated with the disease. é 


Gonorrhcea in women is seldom followed by so vio- In wome 


lent symptoms, or by so severe and dangerous conse- 
quences as in mcn. In some cases the symptoms are 
so sliglit, that they conceive the discharge, particularly 


at its commencement, to be nothing but the whites, to 


which disease a great many are subject, especially in 
the large towns of Europe. 

The gonorrhoea in women has been supposed by many 
authors to have its seat in the cavities of the urethra. 
This, however, will not be found tle case. The dis- 
ease 12 seated, either upon the clitoris, or on the ori- 
fice of the urethra; upon the nymph, or in the ca- 
vity of the vagina; or even upon the inferior commis- 
sure. 


With regard to treatment, the same indieations are Treatm 


to he fulfilled in gonorrhcea in women as in men, with 
this difference, that one can see the change of struc- 
ture in these parts, and thus, from the seat of the dis- 
ease, employ proper injections and lotions from the be- 
ginning. 

Precautions in using Injections.—The syringe used 
i men for this purpose onght to have a short point of 
a conical form and of a thickness proportioned, that 
not more than its extremity may pass into the orifice of 
the urethra *. The body of the syringe should be per- 
fectly cylindrical, and the piston play very accurate- 
ly; for if the piston does not fit the body of the sy- 
ringe, the injection, instead of passing into the urethra, 
regurgitates between the piston and the syringe. From 
the unsteadiness of the motion of the piston, the point 
of the syringe is also apt to move suddenly on the 
urethra, and injure its thin and delicate membrane. 
To prevent any injury of this kind, we have employed 
with. great advantage, particularly if the mouth of the 
syringe is made of metal, a small strip of eaddis wrap- 
ped in a Spiral manner round the mouth of the syringe, 
so as mcrely to expose its puint. If the disease be 
scated near tlic point of the urethra, the patient should 
be attentive to compress with one hand the urethra 
above the arch of the pubis, where the serotum com- 
menccs, whilst with the other he holds and guides the 
syringe. ‘The liquid should be thrown in gently, so 
as slightly to distend the urethra, and be kept fora 
minute or two; the same operation being repeated two 
or three times in snecession. | 

The liquid employed should always be used warm, 
which may easily be done by filling a cup with the ne- 
cessary quantity, and placing the cup in a bason of 
boiling water. 

It often happens, particularly in young people, ‘a 
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——y--— tage, they become less attentive, and neglect them for 


a day. This omission is always followed with bad 
consequences, the discharge returning with donble 
force; and the patient is obliged to continue the in- 
jections during some weeks more than would have 
been necessary, if the use of the remedy had not been 
interrupted. 

In order, therefore, to prevent the danger of a re- 
lapse, it is always prudent that patients inject three, 
four, or even six times a-day, if the circumstances de- 
mand it, and to continue the same two or three times 
a-day regularly for at least ten or fifteen days after the 
discharge hag entirely ceased. 

For women thie canula ought to be larger and longer. 
A canula of ivory, an inch in diameter, and two or 
three inches in length, fixed to a bottle of elastic gum, 
is the most convenient form of a syringe *. 


Of Gleet. 


It very often happens, that even aftcr the specific 
inflammation of the urethra is removed, from which go- 
norlicea is supposed to originate, a discharge continues. 
This discharge is not generally attended with pain, nor 
can it be communicated from one person to another. 
The matter which escapes is generally of a tenacions 
consistence, and of a yellow colour, appearing to be 
composed of globules, mixed witha mucous fluid. When 
a cure cannot be procured either by the use of injec- 
tions, or by bougies, it has sometimes been proposed to 
inject liquids capable of exciting irritation and inflam- 
mation in the affected part of the urethra. It is proba- 
bly on this principle that some gleets have been cured 
by violent exercise on horseback, or a long journey. 
There have also been cases cured hy coition; but this 
is not to be recommended, as there always may be a 
certain risk of communicating the disease to the wo- 
men. <A blister, applied externally to the part af- 
fected, or to the perinzeum, has also been found useful. 
The cold bath has often been recommended in obsti- 
nate gleets, from which good effects often result ; but 
there are other cases in which it scems to increase the 
discharge. 

It is also proper frequently to change the injection ; 
for it is observed that an injection less strong some- 
times produces a good effect, after a strong one has 
been employed without success, and vice versa. In 
many cases it is useful to combine internal medicines 
with external means. The chief are mercurial prepa- 
rations, balsamic and resinous substances, and tonics. 
Swediaur has used, with much success, in gleets, pills 
made of turpentine and oxide of mercury. Among the 
resinous substances which are employed, the most com- 
mon is the balsam of copaiba. ‘The best way of taking 
this remedy is to give from thirty to sixty drops in a 
small glass of cold water three times a-day, and after- 
wards to take, in a small glass of water, twenty drops of 
the elixir of vitriol, which renders the balsam less dis- 
agreeable to the stomach. Half'a dram of turpentine, 
of the balsam of Tolu, or of the balsam of Canada, an- 
swer the same end. Swediaur mentions the case of a 
young man, who, having been for a long time distressed 
with a very obstinate gleet, swallowed at once between 


Sometimes the balsams, combined with tincture of 
guaiac, or with kino, produce a desireable effect. 

Among the corroborant or tonic remedies, the kine, © 
which we have already mentioned, is one of the most 
useful; the cinchona also in powder or infusion in red 
wine, or, which is still better, in lime water; tormen- 
tilla in powder, or in extract, in the form of pills, join- 
ed, according to circumstances, with preparations of 
iron, are useful and efficacious remedies. The tincture 
of cantharides, given ina dose from twenty to thirty 
drops three times a-day, has often been found very be- 
neficial. It is one, however, which ought to be given 
with precaution, as it may do much harm to people of 
a delicate and irritable tempcrament. 

There are, however, cases, where all our efforts to 
cure a gleet are fruitless ; and we sometimes see, that 
nature alone can in time succeed, after we have uscless- 
ly tried all the resources of art. 

Sometimes there remains a species uf cordee or cur+ 
vature of the penis after all the other symptoms of go- 
norrhoea liave disappeared. Frictions, with mercurial 
ointment, with camphorated oil, spirituous lotions, or 
electricity applied to the part, are most appropriate re- 
medies in such cases. 

In all cases of obstinate gleet, sitnated far back in 
the canal of the nrethra, the state of the prostate gland 
should be carefully examined ; for they often arise from 
a disease in that part. When the prostate is found 
swelled and hard, Swediaur has seen instances where, 
after a mercurial treatment, the repeated application of 
cupping-glasses to the perineum, and the use of large 
doses of the contum maculatum, has succeeded. 

The gonorrhoea of the prostate is a morbid discharge 
of mucus from that gland, mixed sometimes with the 
liquor of the seminal vesicles; and it takes place prin- 
cipally through the day, without any venereal desire. 
This disease is soon followed by feebleness and general 
debility, with emaciaticn of the whole body, and even 
with death; particularly if the patient has not employ- 
ed proper remedies. 

The remedies most efficacious are the cold bath, in- 
jections of metallic salts, fomentations of hemlock, blis- 
ters to the perinzeum, and internally tonic medicines, 
with a well-regulated diet. 


Sect. III. Of Inflammation of the Mucous Membrane cy 
of the Nose. 


Inflammation of the mucous membrane of the nose is 
generally preceded by dryness in the nostrils, with an 
itching feeling, and a weight over the forchead. It 
is also accompanied with sneezing and an increased 
flow of tears. ‘The secretion of mucus from the nose is 
at first diminished, and afterwards becomes very abun- 
dant. At first it is limpid and irritates the sound skin 
of the upper lip, over which it passes, and becomes af- 
terwards opaque, of a yellowish white colonr, and a dis- 
agreeable odour. ‘This state is sometimes aceompanied: 
by fever, and it continues for a longer or shorter period. 
Most commonly it ceases at the end of a few days. It 
sometimes, however, becomes chronic and indetermined,. - 
in which case it is often intermittent, and re-appears at 

regulars | 
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of the tympanum and eustachian tube. Inthe first case, gritty. 


Otitis, regular periods. Coryza, like all other inflammations e. J 
there is more or less pain, and buzzing in the ears, and ———sey 


mend Of the mucus membranes, terminates by resolution. It 


sometimes passes into the state of chronic catarrh, and 
it also occasions an ulceration of the mucous membrane 
of the nose; but this is extremely rare. 

Coryza is frequently accompanied with inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the cye, it also spreads in 
many instances along the eustachian tube, producing 
deafness, and it is very apt to extend down the trachea 
and affect the lungs. 

The nose is sometimes affected with a discharge of 
thick viscid mucus, when there is very little apparent 
redness or pain. Such instances are often connected 
with the formation of polypi: but we have observed se- 
veral cases, where no other symptom than the mucous 
discharge appeared, and where the disease had very 
much the general character of some discharges from 
the urethra. 

Trcatment.—Coryza is commonly an affection so 
slicht, and of such short duration, that it is seldom ne- 
cessary to employ any vigorous means to produce an 
abatement of its symptoms. Somtimes, however, the 
symptoms go to a very high degree, and it is then that 
emollient vapours directed into the nasal cavities are 
particularly indicated. If mach symptomatic fever ac- 
companies the disease, it may be adviseable to draw 
some blood from the arm, and in all cases a brisk pur- 
gative will be found to relieve the fulness and uneasi- 
ness in the head. When the inflammation spreads along 
the mucous membrane of the trachca, it becomes the 
more necessary to use every means to alleviate the in- 
flammatory symptoms, and to prevent the inflammation 
affecting the mucous membrane of the bronchi. 

Patients labouring under this disease, feel remarkable 
relief from living in a warm atmospliere 5 and the symp- 
toms of inflammation of the nose and trachea will be 
much alleviated by the internal exhibition of opium. 

When the inflammation and the discharge are of a 
chronic nature, astringent injections, or a dossel of lint 
dipt in similar solutions, aud kept in the nose during 
the night, are in such cases the most useful applications. 
They gradually diminish the quantity of the discharge, 
and render it more thick and tenacious; and the sense 
of smelling, which is commonly destroyed, is restored. 

If the discharge be foetid, and occasionally mixed 
with blood, in all probability it originates from the 
formation of an abscess or ulcer, connected with a ca- 
rious bone, ; 


Sect. LY. Of the Inflammation of the Mucous Mem- 
brane of the Ear (Otitis). 


In inflammation of the ear, there is the same charac- 
ters of the disease deduced from analogy of structure, 
as in other mucous membranes. 


afterwards a discharge of thin reddish yellow matter. 
This matter gradually becomes white and opaque, and 
increases in consistence till the termination of the dis- 
ease; when it differs in nothing from the wax of the 
ear, but in its white colour, This affection generally 
lasts twelve or fifteen days. It sometimes spreads to 
‘tthe external parts of the ear, and often passes into a 
chronic state. | 

When the inflammation is confined to the cavity of 
the tympanum, it produces an obscure tingling sensa- 
tion, and a fceling of tension, which the patient supports 
without much inconvenience; but most frequently the 
inflammation is propagated from the cavity of the tym- 
panum along the eustachian tube. In this case, the 
pains become more violent and extend along the con- 
tiguous mucous surfaces; they pass from the interior 
of the ear into the throat ; there is great difficulty in 
swallowing, and the food, when passing through the 
pharynx, gives a sensation as if the skin had been ero- 
ded. The motions of the neck also become uneasy, and 
the smallest attempt to congh, to sneeze, or blow the 
nose, produces a painful sensation to the ear. The pa- 
tient also complains of a stoppage in the nose, of a fre- 
quent dry cough, and of pain in the head, and more or 
less fever in the evening. The ear also feels hard or 
distended, and there is generally deafness, particularly 
towards the termination of the disease. Soon all these 
symptoms diminish except the hardness in the ear, which 
augments continually till the fiftcenth or twentieth day. 
Most commonly after this period, a quantity of feetid 
matter is suddenly discharged into the external ear, or 
into the throat, and then all the symptoms disappear. 
This discharge generally diminishes daily, and in a short 
time ceases altogether. At other times, particularly in 
young people, it continues, and becomes chronic. 

Treatment.——When the inflammation is confined to 
the external meatus, the disease is generally so slight 
that it may be allowed to run through its common pe- 
riods, and it is merely necessary to keep the patient 
warm. Whien the inflammation is very considerable, 
the mildest injections give pain, and in place of mo- 
derating the symptoms, they increase the irritation. - 
We ouglit therefore to do nothing, except, perhape, 
to allow some warm vapour to pass into the ear, to ap- . 
ply a poultice externally, and to pnrsue the antiphlo- 
gistic regimen. About the twelfth or fifteenth day, it 
may be useful to apply tonic medicines, such as a piece 
of cotton dipped in aromatic alcohol. When the inflam- 
mation is in the tympanum, or the eustachian tube, be- 
sides cmollients, it will also be necessary to give some 
brisk purgative, or to employ local or general blood-let- 
ting. Ifthe membrane of the drum be much distended, 
and accompanied with violent pains, it has been propo- 


The principal causes sed to make an opening through the tympanum*. When « x, 
the matter has been discharged from the tympanum ei-phie Philo 
ther spontaneously or artificially, little more is required sophique 


to be done, unless the disease assumes a chronic form. £4" Pines 


of this disease are sudden changes in the atmosphere ; 
above all, the change from heat to cold, or from dry- 
ness to moisture 3 coldness of the nights, north winds, 


suppression of any regular discharge, the crisis of acute 
diseases, metastasis, the presence of an irritating body 
in the ear, or the imprudent application of oily or spiri- 
tuous substances. 

The inflammation sometimes takes place inthe meatus 
esdatortus ; and in other cases it is confined to the cavity 


3 


This is most frequent in children. We often see the 
purulent discharge continue in them for many months, 
and some of the small bones of the ear become ca- 
rious, and are discharged along with the matter. In 
such cases smal] does of calomel, for some time re- 
peated, blisters behind the ear, and injections of lime 

water 
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Angina, Watcr combined with muriate of mercury, acetate of 
——\— lead and the like, should be employed. 


| larynx, and produces symptoms of suffocation, it has 
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When the albuminous effusion which takes place or the Ca- 


in croup, is chiefly confined to the upper part of sige ae the 
jaGdaer. 


Secr. V. Of Angina. 


The parietcs of the mouth, trachea, and larynx, 
are often inflamed in catarrhal affections, and present 
symptoms which vary according to the intensity of 
the disease, and particular seat of the affected mem- 
brane. 

Angina has therefore been distinguished according 
to its seat in the tonsils, the trachea, the pharynx, and 
larynx. 

When the patient has great difficulty in swallowing 
his food, and when the pain stretches in chewing, to 
the ear along the eustachian tube, by a sort of crepita- 
tion, and if, on inspection of the throat, the amygdale 
and edge of the palate appear much inflamed, along 
with an abundant excretion of mucus, the angina has 
its seat principally in the amygdalz. 

Angina affects the pharynx when deglutition is diff- 
cult or impossible, and the food is returned by the nose, 
respiration not being at the same time impeded. ‘This 
inflammation is also visible by examining the bottom of 
the mouth. But if the deglutition is difficult; if no 
redness is perceived at the bottom of the throat, and if 
the patient has great difficulty in respiring, a sharp 
pain in the motions of the larynx, the voice acute but 
weak, and the speech short, we may then conclude that 
the inflammation has attacked the larynx, or upper part 
of the wind-pipe. An affection of this kind, though a 
few cascs have been known to take place in adults, 
generally attacks children under twelve years of age. 
It is known by the name of croup. 

When the inflammation affects the amygdalz, inhal- 
ing steams of warm water and vinegar will often be 
found to give great relief. A poultice, too, applied to 
the outside of the throat, assists in lessening the tension 
of the inflamed parts. Though in many cases the inflam- 
mation seems to be confined to the mucous covering of 
the glands, yet in others it spreads into the glandular 
substance, where it generally advances to suppuration. 
In such cases, the early discharge of the matter gives 
great and immediate relief; and though no matter has 
been formed, puncturing the inflamed part with a sharp 
instrument often produccs an alleviation of all the 
symptoms. The instrument delineated in Plate DXIV. 
fig. 14. is well calculated for these purposes. By al- 
tering the position of the screw in the handle, the 
depth of the cutting part of the instrument may be 
regulated. When used, the fore finger of the left 
hand is to be introduced down the mouth, and the 
perforator concealed in the canula introduced as a di- 
rector. When the extremity of the canula reaches 
the inflamed part, then the perforator may be safcly 
pushed into it, to a depth which had previously been 
regulated. 


When the inflammation affects the pharynx, relief 
will also be obtained by inhaling the steam of warm 


water, and by employing antiphlogistic remedies. In 
croup, calomel has been found to have a specific ef- 
fect ; and it is astonishing the quantity that has. been 


given to infants for the cure of that disease.. See Mr- 
RICINE,. 


been proposed to make an artificial opening into the 
trachea, beluw the place where the matter is effused, tn 
order to save the life of the patient. Sec BroncHo- 
TOMY. 


Secr. VI. Of the Catarrh of the Bladder. 


The ureters, the bladder, and the urethra, are all fi- 
able to be affected with catarrlial affections from gene- 
ral causes, the same as those affections of the mucous 
membranes which have been already mentioned ; and 


besides, the surfaces of the mucous membranes of these 


parts are exposed to the action of particular causes, 
namely, the uretcrs and the bladder to calculi, and the 
urethra to the venereal virus. 

The catarrh of the bladder is more frequent among 
men than among women; and old people are more 
subject to it than those at any other period of life. 
It is often produced by the internal use of cantharides, 
and by acrid diuretics. The sudden exposure to cold, 
suppressed perspiration, the disappearancc of different 
diseases of the skin, of rheumatism, and of gout, are 
sometimes followed by this catarrh. Other circum- 
Stances may also give rise to catarrh of tlie blad- 


der. The presence of a calculus or any foreign body, | 


the continual application of bougies, a swelling of the 
prostate gland; and above all, strictures of the ure- 
thra. 

This disease 18 marked by pains of the bladder, and 
at the point of the urethra, both before, and whilst 
making water. The hypogastric regiun is tensc, and 
the urine presents a variety of colours 3 it is sometimes 
whitish or reddish, or of a deep yellow colour 3 and it is 
muddy, exhaling an odour of ammonia, which becomes 
more seusible a short time after it has cooled. 
forms, in mest cases, a mucus, which mixcs and comes 
away with the urine in the form of glairy filaments, 
and which is afterwards deposited at the bottom of the 


vessel in the form of a tenacious glairy substance, re-. 


sembling somewhat the white of an egg. 

The clironic inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the bladder, may be accompanied with an ulceration 
of the Kidneys or bladder; the mucus discharged 
then becomes of a greenish yellow colour, sometimes 
mixed with streaks of blood. It is deposited slowly, is 


mixed easily among the urine, and in water; it has - 


little viscidity or foetor, and docs not coagulate by ebul- 
lition. The other symptoms which accompany this 
excretion, as fever, pain, wasting of the flesh, suffici- 
ently distinguish this double affection of the bladder. 
The chronic catarrh is subject to return with great pain 
in the region of the pubis and perineum, accompanied 
with restlessness and anxiety, These intermissions are 
irregular, and may remain some weeks. 


Treatment.—The matter secreted by the mucous. 


membrane of the bladder, and other membranes of the 
same class, is snfficient to point out the means to be 


employed in its treatment. The warm bath, and muci- 


laginous drinks, are particularly indicated at the begin- 
ning of the acute catarrh; but the tendency which it has 


to. become chronic, ought to make us cautious in not. 
prosecuting: 


It also. 
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fatal. - Of the el 
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Strictures. prosecuting the ‘use of debilitating remedies too far. 
hmmm Opium should be cmploycd with great prudence, not- 


withstanding the intensity of the pain; and as this is 
often the result of distension of the bladder, from the 


accumulation of urine, it 1s sometimes necessary to have 


recourse to the introduction of the catheter. 
_ The chronic catarrh of the bladder is generally dif- 


ficult to cure, and the more so, if it occur in old age: 


* Anutomie 
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If it arises from stone in the bladder, there is no cure 
but the operation of lithotomy ; if it arises from meta- 
etasis, rheumatism, or any other disease, we ought to 
employ remedies to the skin and intestinal canal. The 
uva ursi has also been found a useful remedy. I xer- 
cise, dwelling in dry and elevated places, the use of 
woollen clothes next the skin, contribute often more to 
the cuve of this disease, than the use of medicines, and 
ought always to be combined with them. 

‘Uhe conjunctiva covering the eye-ball, eye-lids, and 
Jachrymal passages, are also subject to inflammation 5 
but these will be treated of among the diseases of the 
eve and its appendages. 


Sect. VII. General Remarks on Sirictures. 


The term Stricture has been usually applied to a con- 
traction of the nrethra ; generally arising from a thick- 
ening of the mucous membrane lining that canal. This 
change of structure is not, however, confined to the mu- 
cous membrane which lines the urethra; the same mor- 
bid alteration takes place in the cesophagus and rectum, 
in the eustachian tnbe and meatus externus, in the max- 
illary sinus, in the bladder, in the lachrymal passages, 
and in all canals lined by mucous membranes.  Stric- 
tures, however, occur much more frequently in the nre- 
thra, and are there more pernicious than in any other 
part. They appear also sometimes in the upper part of 
the cesophagus. A similar change has been observed 
in the internal part of the bladder. Bich&t fonnd the 
membrane lining the maxillary sinus several lines in 
thickness, and also the canals of the tympanum much 
thickened *; and reasoning from analogy, and from 
what may be observed by an attentive examination of 
the symptoms in many cases, of what is usually called 
fistula lachrymalis, there is little doubt but a contraction 
and thickening often take place of the mucous mem- 
brane lining the lachrymal sac and duct. 

This change in the structure of mncous membranes 
is always the consequence of inflammation 3 and when 
the membranc is thus altered, the discharge, instcad of 
being healthy mucus, is generally a puriform fluid, ap- 
pareutly a mixture of pure mucus with globulcs of pus. 


Sect. VIII. Of Strictures tn. the Urethra. 


‘he treatment of the diseases of the bladder and ure- 
thra has always been considered a difficult branch of 
surgery, as their true nature is often obscure, and as it 
is by no means easy to direct the proper means of relief. 

Of the great variety of causcs which disturb the func- 
tions of these organs, strictures in the urethra are per- 
haps the most frequent, and most serious. ‘They pre- 
vent the free evacuation of the bladder ; greatly disturb, 
if uot entirely destroy the function of generation ; and 
eften give origin to constitutional symptoms which some- 
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That the urethra shonld be subject to many morbid 
changes, we may infer, not only from our knowledge of 
the functions it performs, but also from its delicate and 
no less complicated structure. 

One part of this structure is intended for the evacua- 
tion of the urinary bladder, the other for the transmission 
of the seminal fluid; and as in the exercise of this last 
function, the urethra sympathises, in a greatcr or less 
degree, with the whole system, and also with the mind 
itself, it must have a conncction with many of the other 
organs of the body. Accordingly, we find that patients 
who have obstructions in the urinary canal, have at the 
same time other complaints, which get well when the 
obstruction is removed. And, on the other hand, dis- 
eases of other parts bring on morbid affections of the 
urethra, which are cured along with the primary com- 
plaint. 

The whole extent of the urinary canal is lined by a 
delicate membrane, constantly covered with a viscid 
fluid, secreted by numerous glands, whose ducts open 
on its internal surface by orifices, which are called la- 
cunz. It is highly vascular, and is endowed with so 
much sensibility, that irritating bodies applied to it 
often affect, or even derange the whole system. It has 
a considerable degree of contractility, is evidently elas- 
tic, and perhaps may possess a muscular power, al- 
though no muscular coat has yet been demonstrated ; 
but to whatever cause this contractility be owing, it is 
well known that it does not contract upon irritation. 
As a proof of this contractile power, a remarkable case 
was mentioned by Mr Cline in his lectures, where 2 
stone, lying in the membranous part of the urethra one 
evening, had been expelled during sleep, and was found 
among the bed-clothes the following morning. 

Tlie contraction which forms a stricture in the ure- 
thra may take place round the whole circumference of 
the canal; it may arise chiefly at a particular point of 
the circumference ; or, it may extend along a consider- 
able extent of surface, thus are produced obstructions 
of different forms. 

The stricture once begun, continues no longer than 
the cause which first produced it continues to operate. 
But if the parts are kept long in this state of contrac- 
tion they generally are attended with a degrce of. inflam- 
mation; the membrane of the urethra acquires a morbid 
degree of thickness; the surrounding parts are altered 
in structure ; and this change of form and appearance 
remains after the cause which originally produced them 
has ceased to operate. 

‘That spasmodic strictures do exist appears from the 
impressions made on bougies which have been passed 
through them, and from the examination of the parts 
after death; for although complete obstructions to the 
bougie were found when alive, yet not the smallest 
remains can be observed on disscction. This con- 
traction is peculiarly violent, and from what we have 
observed is more frequent, at the fossa navicularis than 
at any other part of the canal. A gentleman, after 
many attempts to make water during the night, .was 
not able to pass a drop, and he applied for relief in 
the morning. A bougie was introduced, and met 
with a complete obstruction at the glans, which 

yielded 
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yielded in a few seconds after the bongie was in close 
contact with it. On being withdrawn the urine flow- 
ed freely, and.the complaint has never since return- 
ed. 

Contraction at this place is sometimes so violent as 
for a long time to interrnpt the entrance of the bougie; 
and in one case, after being introduced, was so strong 
as nearly to cut the instrument through. This hap- 
pened repeatedly with the same patient. 

When there has been a permanent stricture, the 
natural structure of the urethra is changed. There 
is commonly a contraction at one particular part of 
the canal; and its appearance has been comparcd 
to what would have becn given had a pack-thread 
been tied round it. In slight cases it is a mere nar- 
rowing *, 

When a ridge is formed projecting into the cavity of 
the canal, it is found to be a doubling of the inner mem- 
brane, with the cellular substance lying between the 
fold. ‘The internal membrane itself is discased 5 it 
assumes a whitish colour ; becomes hard, sometimes as 
hard as cartilage ; and in some cases this change is con- 
fined to the doubling of the stricture itself, whilst in 
others it cxtends into the cavernous bodies. ‘These 
ridgcs or folds often form over one another, so that the 
intermediate portion of urethra becomes preternaturally 
contracted also; but it never hecomes so narrow as at 
those parts where the original strictnres were formed. 
Instead of a distinct curtain or fold, it bappens also in 
some cases that the urethra has the appearance of a 
cone gradually converging before the stricture, and di- 
verging in the same manner behind it. 

The contraction is generally round the whole of the 
circumference of the urethra: but sometimes it is only 
at one side, and in such cases the urethra does not form 
a uniform tuhe, but becomes serpentine and contorted 
in various directions. 

When one stricture is formed, the portion of ure- 
thra anterior to it 1s. liable to suffer some changes, 
which probably arise from its not meeting with the 
ordinary distension, the stream of urine being diminish- 
ed. It is by no means:uncommon, therefore, to find in 
those cases where the original strictnre has becn formed 
near the bladder, anothcr stricture anterior to it, so 
that when an obstruction is found at the glans or four 
iches and a half from it, snother is generally met with 
at seven inches, or at the bulb. 

Irom the peculiarity in the form of the urethra, 
some parts are much more subject to strictures than 
others. In the adult, and in the relaxed state, the 
urinary canal is about nine inclies long, and ncarly of 
the same diameter as a common quill; but its size va- 
ries at three different points, and at these strictures 
most frequently arise. ‘he contractions are at the 
glans, the bulb, and the prostate gland (see fig. 5. 
Plate DXIV.). The narrowest part is jnst below the 
bulb, and here strictnres most frequently occur. _ 

The natural contraction renders it, in almost every 
case of stricture, the seat of the disease. This part 
of the canal seems also to possess an uncommon de- 
gree of irritability, as it is here that the contrac- 
tion takes place in cases of strangury. When stric- 
tures continue long, and the violence of the symptoms 
mcrease, diseases arise in other parts. The urethra 
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between the stricture and bladder, from the obstruction s:iotures. 
the urine has to overcome, enlarges, and is sometimes ——.——~ 


attacked with inflammation. 

As the stricture is in most cases attended with a 
gleet, the glands situated about the neck of the bladder 
become diseased. ‘The bladder becomes extremely 
thickened, and its capacity diminished, from the strong 
exertions it is necessary to make in order to overcome 
the obstruction, as it cannot contain much urine, 
the ureters become dilated. | 

When the disease advances still farther, so that it is 
impossible to evacuate the bladder, from the ohstruction 
being cumplete, the urine escapes by some new channel; 
for as in such cases the parts between thc bladder and 
obstruction make less resistance than its coats, both on 
account of their natural structure, and as these parts are 
generally inflamed or ulccrated, they give way; and the 
urine takes a new course. When this change has once 
taken place; so that no urine passes through the meatus 
urinarius, the other symptoms will differ according as 
the aperture has been formed by ulccration of the inner 
membrane of the urethra, or by a sudden rupture. For 
when the membranous part of the urethra has been 
eroded, a suppurating cavity must have formed in the 
contignous cellular substance, and as the urine cannot 
so easily be diffused in the surrounding parts, it makes 
its way without difficulty through the integuments. 
But when a sudden rupture or ulceration of the inner 
membrane of the urethra takes place, as the urine meets 
with no obstruction in insinuating itself into the cellular 
membrane, it effuses itself in a short time over the peri- 
num, scrotum, and adjacent parts; extensive abscesses 
are formed where the urine was diffused; and as these 
burst in numerous places, fistulous openings are formed, 
which have either a direct or indirect communication 
with the bladder, and through which the urine conti- 
nues to pass till the original obstruction is removed. 

Symptoms.—Often this complaint does not become of 
such importance as to give alarm to the patient till many 
months, or cvcen years, after the original cause has been 
forgot. At other times, a few months after a gonor- 
rhoea has been cured, the urine, instead of coming away 
with the accustomed case, begins to be passed with 
difficulty. ‘The stream, in place of being full and even, 
diminishes aud becomes uncqual ; sometimes it comes in 
drops after much straining and exertion, has a forked 
appearance, cr scatters in different directions. Irom the 
irritable state of the parts, the smallest quantity collect- 
edinthe bladder, brings on a desire to make water, and 
a continual uneasiness along the course of the canal, 
about the perinzeum, anus, and lower part of the abdo- 
men. In most cases there isa discharge of matter from 
the nrethra. The gleet is always more severe after any 
debauch or venereal act. It comes on immediately after 
such excess, and gradually diminishes or disappears. It 
is also not unfrequent to find stricturesaccompanied with 
that profuse discharge of mucus from the bladder called 
catarrhus vesice. The irritation communicated to the 
bladder in consequence of the disease of the urethra, 
brings on inflammation, which is followed by a profuse 
discharge of mucus from the whole of its internal sur- 
face, and this mucus cones away with the urine, and 
is deposited, and firmly adheres at the bottom of the 
pot in the form of a tough tenacious mass. 

Nocturnal 
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Nocturnal emissions are sometimes the only symp- 


env toms wwhicli lead us to suspect the existence of stricture; 


Diagnosis. 


for in some cases’ the disease is neither attended with 
any fixed pain in the urethra, nor is there any dis- 
charge of matter. 

Fistulas in the perineum, and along the eourse of the 
penis, often derive their origin from an obstruction of 
the urinary canal. 

When, either from irritating injections, bougies, or 
any other eause, inflammation comes on, the nrethra is 
completely shut at the place of the strieture, and the 
internal membrane giving way, the urine is eflused 
in the cellular membrane, which gives rises to ab- 
scesses and fistulous openings, through which the urine 
continues to pass, till the stricture is removed. ‘The 
inflammation in some eases spreads to the surrounding 
parts; the mucous glands inflame, suppurate, and burst; 
and hemorrhoidal tumors often form at the extremity of 
the reetum. ' 

Besides these, the more usual symptoms of strieture, 
there are others which accompany that complaint, and 
arise from constitutional causes. ‘Ihe most frequent is 
a febrile attack, in the form of a complete paroxysm.; 
but it differs from the common intermittent fever, in 
its short continuance, its irregularity, and in the vio- 
lence of itstermination. It happens most frequently to 
those who have been in warm elimates ; but it is by no 
means confined to them alone. 

People of weak constitutions have ofter sickness at 
stomach, nausea, and vomiting, and sometimes an un- 
easy state of irritability about the stomaeh, which gets 
better when the stricture is relieved. 

Gout, epilepsy, lydrocelc, sciatica, erysipelas, have 
all been found connected with stricture; but such cases 
rarely occur. 

‘There are otlier diseases of these organs which have 
so many symptoms in common with stricture, that it is 
necessary to inquire with much attention into the history 
and state of all the symptoms, before we cau judge of 
the true nature of the complaint 5 and when there is 
any reason to suspeet that an obstruction exists, it is 
ascertained only by the introduction of a bougie ; but 
the mode of doing this will be explained when speaking 
of that instrument. 

‘There are diseases that ought to be mentioned as be- 
ing liable to be mistaken for strieture, and always kept 
in view in forming the diagnosis. An irritable state of 
tle urethra, proceeding from gonorrhoea, is one that is 
very frequent. In such acase there is a discharge of 
matter aud a pain im making water. The urine flows 
ina small stream at the eommencement, but before it 
is all evacuated it is of the natural size. ‘I'he symp- 
toms come on a few hours after coition, but abate in a 
short time, and whenever the irritating eause is repeat- 
ed, they return. 

‘Tbe bladder also, when irritated, brings on diseases 
of the urethra, as these parts sympathize so strongly 
witl: one another; but when tlie primary affection is in 
the bladder, there are always symptoms which aid us 
in discovering the true complaint. 

Enlargements of the prostate gland are by far the 
most apt to mislead our judement. Serophulous and 
schirrous enlargements of that organ were at one time 
supposed to be very frequent causes of retention 3 it is 
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now generally believed that they occur seldom, and are Stricture: 
chiefly confined to people advanced in life.. _ 

lt will be aftcrwards mentioned how swellings of the 
valvular process of the prostate are apt to be nustaken 
for stricture when a bougie or eatheter is introduced.- 
The obstruction in such:a case is always at a distance, 
as the eanal has increased in length from the enlarge- 
ment of the parts. If attention be paid to this remark, 
and if the gland be at the same time examined from the 
rectum, little doubt will remain of the nature of the 
disease, 

It is often difficult te draw off the water when the 
prostate gland has become thus diseased: to do this, 
niuch advantage will be found in using a catheter long- 
ey than ordinary, as the common eurve cannot reach 
the extremity of the urethra from the increased length 
of that eanal. Pouclies or irregularities are also apt to 
form from the unequal growth of the gland; and as the 
ducts of the seminal vesieles and mucous glands become 
enlarged, the instrument ought to be of a large diame- 
ter to avoid being entangled by them. a 

From the idea we have of the manner in which Causes of 
strictures are formed, we infer that many substanees Stricture 
of an irritating nature, whether applicd immediately to 
the parts themselves, or to those connected with them, 
may, under particular eircumstances, produee this dis- 
ease. ‘The stone irritating the bladder; numerous dis- 
eascs of that organ and prostate gland, irritations in 
eonsequence of gonorrhea, long and repeated’ erections 
or other stimulants, and the natural disposition which: 
tle urethra has to contraet in some constitutions, are 
the common eausés of stricture. In whatever man- 
ner irritation is produced, the symptoms and changes: 
observed in the structure of the urethra, make it 
probable that there is always a certain degree of in- 
flammation: subsequent to or accompanying it. Ob- 
structions in the urethra were suppesed by Daran, and 
othcrs about his time, to originate froni causes very dif- 
ferent from those now mentioned. They conceived that 
the discharge from gonorrhea proceeded from interna! 
ulcers, and that the cieatriccs and indurations they left 
beliind were the most commen causes of stricture. But 
sinee the nature of the discharge from gonorrhea is. 
found very rarely, if ever, to be purulent, and as ulcers: 
occur seldom, they cannot be considered as a common: 
cause of the disease. ' 

Caruncles were also supposed to be frequent causes of 
cbstrnction in the urethra; but these are rarely met with. 
One preparation of such a case may be seen in the mu- 
seum of St Tbomas’s Hospital. Indeed, since the in- 
ternal membrane of the urethra se much resembles that 
which lines the cavities of the nose, mouth, and ceso- 
phagus, and as uleers in these parts are more disposed 
to form skin and heal, than to produce fungi, few cases 
of obstruction can be aseribed to such tumors. 

‘The other causes which prevent the free discharge of 
urine, are those which are attended with no morbid 
change im the strueture of the urethra itself. 

Such are tumors or indurations of the prostate pland, 
of the vesiculee seminales, or parts composing the body 
of the penis, or of the mucous glands aleng the eourse of 
the canal. 

_ By far the most common of these, is an obstruction 
into the entrance of the bladder, froma diseased prostate 
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or attended with much success. 


The use of WS applied to the caruncle. 
austic pro- doing tliis you cannot pass the caruncle, yon may well 


gland. ‘Tlis proceeds from a new form which the canal 


enya has assumed in consequenee of an enlargement. of its 


parts. Its cavity becomes deeper from the growth of 
its sides, and the posterior extremity or valvular pro- 
cess forms a projecting tumor into the cavity of the 
bladder, which interrupts the passage of the urine, or 
the entrance of a catheter From the frequency of this 

appearance in diseased prostate glands, it is probable 


that it is the eause of diseases of that organ being often 


mistaken and treated as strictures of the urethra, and 


thas in numerous instances not only prevented the in- 
‘troduction of a bougie into the bladder, but has been 


the cause of the formation of artificial passages through 
the substance of the gland. 

Treatment of Stricture—From the erroneous ideas 
that the older surgeons formed of the nature of stric- 
tures, it was not to ke expected that the means of cure 
they employed were eithcr founded on just principles, 
They made use of 
various external and internal remedies ; they preserib- 
ed long and tedious courses of mercury, ‘and gave 
many medicines which were supposed to have peeuliar 
virtues in curing diseases of these organs. They some- 
times introduced into the canal mechanical instruments 
in order to dilate it 5 and when that was impracticable, 
a new passage was made by force, or the diseased parts 
were dissected away, and a new eanal formed in the 
sound parts. 

Wiseman, so far baek as the beginning of the last 
century, exploded many of these rude and dangerous 
practices, and introduced into use the waaed candle or 
bougre, by means of which he said he “ crushed the ca- 
runculi to pieees.”” He met with cases, however, where 
this could not be done; that is to say, cases where it 
was impractieable to pass small bougies into the blad- 
der; and this lcd lim to adopt another mode of treat- 
ment. He consumed them by stimulating applications 
m the following manner. The wax at one end of the 
candle was scraped away, and the wick dipped in 
plasters composcd of alum, red precipitate, calcined 
vitriol, cerugo, and other such substances, and then it 
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conclude it callous; in which case you may pass a 
canula into the urethra to that caruncle, and whilst you 
hold that there steady, you may convey a grain of 
caustic into the canula, and press the caustic to it; 
and whilst you hold it there, you will perceive its ope- 
ration by the pressing forward of the caustic. The 
caruncle thus consumed, cast in a lenient injection 
daily; and if you take notice of lis urine, you may see 
the separation of the sloughs as rags in it. After 
whieh you may with the common medicated candles 
wear away the remainder, and witli the injeetious cica- 
trize it.” 

After Wiseman, Daran introduced into use a kind of 
bougie, the particular composition of which was kept 
secret. 
dical virtues; and it was from these qualities that their 
superior alicace was supposedtoproeeed. Othersurgeons 
Soon began to imitate them, and they found that ‘those 
they made had the same qualities as those of the original 
mventor. This led them soon after to alter their 
opinion ef their mode of action; and instead of supgo- 
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They were supposed to possess very great me-_ 
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proceeded from the strictures. 


medicines in their composition scencting suppuration, eee mane 


cicatrization, &c. they explained their action on the 
principle of a simple wedge. 

But however successful their praetice might have 
becn in alleviating, if not in curing strictures, yet many 
cases oecurred where the obstruetion was so complete as 
altogether to prevent the bougie being introduced, They 
were therefore obliged to continue. forcing past the 
obstruction, till the mode of treatment described by 
Wiseman was renewed, and held out as an original in- 
vention. ‘Ihe praetice, indeed, generally followed by 
modern surgeons is founded entirely on what Wiseman 
has written, ; but since these have been better under- 
stood, from the progress of pathological investigation, it 
has been considerably modifed and improved. Whien 
we consider the eficcts of these modes of practice, and 
try to reeoncile them with the ideas we have formed 
of the causes producing the stricture, it would appear 
that those very means employed for their removal be- 
long to the same class of bodies with those originally 
producing the complaint. 

Though this cannot be denied, yet it will appear nel- 
ther surprising nor improbable, ‘when we reason from 
analogy, and observe the eflect of similar applieations 
to other diseased parts, and similar phenomena in other 
organs. It may here be observed, that the action of 
any part depends not only on the kind of the stimulus 
applied, but also on its degree of violence. We know 
that a slight pressure on the skin produces uneasiness 
or tiekling, whilst in a stronger degree it passes un- 
noticed. A certain degree of light produees distinet 
vision, but a more intense one destroys it. The up- 
per part of the throat is thrown into violent aetion by 
a slight irritation. Similar phenomena take place in 
disease ; or slight 1 irritations sometimes occasion violent 
morbid action, whilst those that are more powerful 
not only produce a lesser degree of disease, but are 
even employed to remove such as are brought on from 
a slichter cause. We see this opinion strongly con- 
firmed in uleers, attended with mucli local or constitu- 
tional irritation. The most emollient applications in 
suel cases, if they do not increase the sufferings of the 
paticnt, bring no relief ; whilst strong stimulating ones, 
such as a solution of or caustic, or dilnted nitrous 


aeid, seldom fail to diminish the pain and promote the . 
cure of the disease*. In toothaeh, the irritation pro-¥ op 


duced by the external air on the exposed nervous sur- Home's 05° 
face excites much pain and even symptomatie fever ; s¢rvations 
but the application of caustic or acid destroys these on Stric. 


sensations. ‘I'he same we will find to take place when” 
we consider the nature and the mode of treating stric- 
tures of the urethra; and if we ean prove that strie- 
tures have all that variety of character whieh an ulcer 
or many other diseases have, we will be better able to 
judge of the comparative mcrit of the different modes of 
treatment, and in some degree to aecount for their mode 
of action. 


Of the Bougie. 


When surgeons attributed all the beneficial effects of 
ougies to their mechanical qualities, the principal desi- 
deratum was to have them sufficiently pliable to take the 
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#® See Plate 
fig, 2.. 
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As it ought always to be rubbed over with oil before strict 
being used, it generally passes with little more force * 


curvature of the urethra, firm and elastic to make re- 
sistance, and mild so as to producc no irritation. But 
however simple such instruments might be in their 
composition, yet it will appear that their cffect is not 
the same as that which a wedge produccs on inanimate 
matter. ‘That bougies cannot act by their mechanical 
powers in removing spasmodic stricture, appears from 
those cases where the mere introduction of the instru- 
ment into the urethra, and its contact with the obstruc- 
tion, removes at once all spasm. 

The same thing is observed in those cases of perma- 
nent stricture which are attended with occasional spasm. 
In such cases it frequently happens that a bougie finds 
a complete obstruction on its first introduction, but after 
being allowed to rcmain for some time in the canal it 
passes readily without force. A remarkable case of this 
kind happened, where there was not only a stricture in 
the urethra, but fistulous openings in the perinzeum and 
scrotum, through which most of the urine was dischar- 
ged. After much trouble, a very small-sized elastic ca- 
theter was passed into the bladder, and as it gave no pain 
it was allowed constantly to remain. For the first five 
days the urine flowed through the instrument, but after- 
wards it began to pass along its sides 5 and gradually as 
the urethra dilated, larger instruments were introduced 
with similar good cflect. The silver stiles used by 
Mr Ware scem to act, in removing obstructions of the 
lachrymal passages, on the same principle as the cathe- 
ter in the above example. The stile when first intro- 
duced, fills up completely the lachrymal duct 5 but in a 
short time the tears begin to flow along the sides, and 
pass inta the cavity of the nose. In these examples 
it is difficult to explain the action of bougies on mere 
mechanical principles; it seems much mare probable 
that they produce their good effects, either by a change 
of action of the living body, or by some altcration in 
the structure of the diseased parts. Says Hunter, 
“¢ Pressure produces action of the animal powers, cither 
to adapt the parts to their new position or to recede by 
ulceration.’ . 

When speaking of the symptoms of stricture, it was 
observed, tliat in order to determine with ecrtainty their 
presence, it was necessary to introduce a bougie. To 
do this, either with a view of ascertaining the state of 
the urethra, or in order to remove a stricture, a good 
deal of caution and nicety is required; for as the ure- 
thra is generally tender, painful, and easily thrown in- 
to spasmodic action, any awkwardness might entirely 
prevent the possibility of ascertaining the nature of 
the complaint, or of affording the means of relief. 

When, therefore, the operation is to be performed, in 
order to discover the kind of ohstruction, bougics ought 
to be provided of different sizes, of a soft consistence, 
and of a cylindrical form *. One of the size of a 
common goose quill, or even larger, generally passes 
easily, and is less apt to meet with obstructions before 
it comes to the stricture, than one of less diameter. 
Being of a soft consistence, it readily takes an impres- 
sion of the stricture, and its blunt point prevents its be- 
ing entangled by any accidental irregularity. 


than its own weight, till it comes to the contracted 
part, where it stops. After changing with much cau- 
tion the direction of the point, by elevating or depres: 
sing the othcr extremity of the bougie, and perhaps 
bringing it a little backwards and then forwards, so as 
to be satisfied of the situation of the stricture, the in- 
strument may be allowed to remain in close contact 
with it for a few seconds and reccive its impression, so 
that when it is withdrawn, a precise knowledge is ob- 
tained of its situation and form. 

Some patients are often so irritable, that any foreign 
body touching the urethra excites much irritation and 
pain. In such cases it is the more necessary not to em- 
ploy the smallest force, and to use an application of 
opium, or hyoscyamus, to the perinecum, to prevent these 
inconvenieuces as far as possible. 

When the stricture lies near the extremity of the ure- 
thra next the bladder, the point of the bougie ought al- 
ways to be considerably bént previous to its introduc- 
tion, so that it may readily accommodate itself to the 
curve of the urethra; for asa large instrument does 
uot bend casily, it is apt to press on one of the sides of 
the canal, and give rise to the suspicion of a stricture. 

It is also of considerable importance that the point 
of the instrument be not too conical *. 
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When once * See Pla 


we are well acquainted with the state of the parts, such DXIV. 


formed instruments may be used with much advan- fig: 2. 


tage, as the small poimt enters the stricture, and by 
pushing the bougie forward it is dilated by the base of 
the cone. 

It may be also here remarked, that in some instan- 
ces a catheter can be easily introduced when no bougie 
can pass ; we ought therefore to make use of that in- 
strument before finally deciding on the nature of the 
obstruction (D). 

When a stricture is discovered, and when bougies are 
to be used with a view of cnring it, the first thing we 
are to attempt is to pass one through it. As the bougie 
we employ is most frequently of a very small size, we 
must attend particularly to the irregularities in the canal 
which may entangle the point of a small instrument 
and the occasional bendings it may make, while it is 
supposed to be passing forwards towards the bladder. 
As the mouth of the lacunz are chiefly situated on the 
superior part of the canal, the point of the bougie ought 
to glide along its inferior surface to avoid them. 

The bending of the bougie is only to be prevented 
by a forbearance in using force, and in directing pro- 
perly the point; but as the common bougies are apt to 
do this, it is often extremely useful to have catgut ones for 
this purpose; and it is neccessary to have them very small. 

In order to overcome the obstruction when the bou- 
gie reaches it, the situation of the point ought to be 
changed by shifting it backwards and forwards, and 
from side to side, and even employing a little pressure, 
till it passes forwards, provided the surgeon has a clear 
and distinct idea of the direction of the urethra. 

As the introduction of the bougie almost always 

brings 
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(D) The silver balls represented in Plate DXIV. fig. 4. have also been found useful in ascertaining the na- 


ture of strictures by Mr Charles Bell. 
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enema attempt, it is often necessary to persevere some time be- 


ee 


fore it can be made to pass the strictnre; and we mnst 
continue in our endeavours a long time before we de- 
clare it impracticable. 

- Leeches and blisters on the perineum or loins, fo- 
mentations of warm water and spirits, turpentine gly- 
sters, dipping the feet or glans in cold water, anodyne 
applications, and the internal use of camphor, opium, 
or tincture of iron, all assist in alleviating the spasmo- 
dic symptoms when they occur, and may be selected 
for use according to the judgment of the surgeon. 

Attention ought to be paid to the composition of the 
bougie; for those made of elastic metal, catgut, or ela- 
stic gum, often give pain, while those made of soft plas- 
ter are nuld and harniless. 

The time which a bougie ought to remain in the ure- 
thra, must depend greatly on the peculiaritics of the 
case, for there are no diseases which appear under more 
various forms than stricture. In most cases bougies 
can be introduced with little pain, and can remain for 
some minutes without inconvenience; but there are 
others where the introduction not only produces gene- 
ral irritation, but the pain is so violent, as hardly to al- 
low them to enter the canal, and sometimes they give 
rise to coustitutional symptoms. In the first case, from 
the little pain the patient suffers, their use has been 
abused, and they have been allowed to remain not 
only when asleep, but they have been worn during the 
patient’s daily employments. It is found, however, that 
bougies lave a more powerful effect when retained for 
a short time, and often repeated, than when they are 
longer continued, but seldomer used; so that in no 
case, however little paim they may produce, ought they 
to be allowed to remain for a long time. Many indeed 
think that all their good effects arc obtained after they 
have remained twenty or fifteen minutes, while others 
allow them to remain for one or more hours. . 

In cases of stricture accompanied with much irrita- 

tion, whatever pain the bogie may bring on, it onght 
not to be thrown aside, but introduced repeatedly 
whenever there i3 the least abatement of the symp- 
toms. ‘This practice should be continued for weeks 
before we despair of success, as afterwards tle pain, 
from daily habit, will be diminished, and the patient 
will he gradually more and more able to bear it. 
Whilst we continue the use of the bougie, it ought 
gradually to be increased in size as the stricture gives 
way, and be introduced once or perhaps twice a-day 
till the obstruction is no longer felt, and till the urine 
flows in a full, even, and natural stream. 
- When this happens we are not to consider the 
cure as altogether complete; for it is very generally 
found, that if the use of the bougie is at this time given 
up, the parts soon begin to again contract, having 
still a disposition to return to their former situation, 
and the disease in a short time is completely renewed. 
It will therefore be proper to continue using them at 
distant intervals, some time after the cure appears com- 
plete, and give them up in a very slow and gradual 
manner. 

It may be here mentioned, that it is not necessary to 
retain the point of the bougie in the cavity of the blad- 
der, but merely to allow it to pass the stricture. 
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tures, brings on spasm to a greater or less degree on thie first 


Of the Caustic. 


In speaking of the use of bongies, we have supposed 
it practicable to pass one through the stricture ; but 
cases often occur, where, from the tortuous form the 
canal has assumed, the smallest bougie is prevented 
from entering the bladder. In such cases, pressure 
was employed on the diseased parts, in order to de- 
stroy the obstruction hy producing ulceration ; bnt as 
this mode was fonnd in many cases to he followed hy 
violent inflammation, and attended with great pain, it 
was not often performed. Laying open the sinuses, 
and dissecting out the diseased parts, was also a pain- 
ful and no less difficult operation, so that no easy 
mode was ever adopted till Wiseman employed lunar 
caustic. 

From the delicate structnre of the urimary canal, it 
was not without mnch caution, and in very nrgent 
cases, that this remedy was first employed; but since 
its action was found not to be-violent, it has heen freely 
used by many surgeons, and its application not con- 
fined to the more advanced stages of the complaint. 

From the time of Wiseman to that of Mr J. Hun- 
ter, we find little worthy of remark in surgical writers 
regarding the use of caustic. The latter of these au- 
thors, however, again introduced it into practice, and 
applied it to all those cases where le conld cither do 
no good with bougies, or when lie could not pass them 
through the stricture.. In his first trials he met with 
success 3 and as he soon improved the mode of its ap- 
plication, he was enabled to employ it with consider- 
able advantage. | 

Mr Hunter’s mode of applying caustic was first a- 


dopted by Wiseman; but as the silver canula which- 


he employed, not only gave much pain, but could not, 
in many instances, be introduced as far down the ure- 
thra as a common bongie ; and as the caustic could not 
be applied directly to the centre of the obstruction, a 


new mode was invented.’ A piece of caustic was fixed. 


in the extremity of a common bougie, and covered with 
the plaster except at the extremity, where a part was 
exposed, but so small as merely to form the apex of 
the conical point of the bougie. In this manner it is 
found possible to apply it, to almost all cases, and, in 


dexterous hands, may be used with considerable safety. . 


When it is to be applied to a strictnre, it 1s necessary 
that some previous knowledge of the case should have 
been obtained from the introduction of a soft bougie. 
This done, the armed hougie must be introduced ra- 
ther quickly, but steadily, till it meets the stricture, 
which is known both from the feel, and from the situ- 
ation previously determined. When brought into con- 
tact with the stricture, it is perliaps better merely to 
touch it with the caustic for the two or three first ap- 
plications, and afterwards it may be retained longer. 
When the bongie is to be withdrawn, it ought to be 
done cautiously ; for as it las now become soft, and the 
caustic not so firmly fixed in it, it might fall ent, and 
be left in the urethra. Although this mode has advan- 


tages over the silver canula formerly employed, yet. 


there is a way which we think still preferable, as it 
not only requires less dexterity on the part of the snr- 
geon,, but is less apt to do mischief. . 


It 
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ereater than what happens in common-ague. These Strictures, 
paroxysms do not return at regular periods, and seldom “=== 
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Strictures. It is evident, that when the armed bougie is passed 


nye to a stricture, it will unavoidably touch scveral parts of 


the side of the canal in its passage; and as its intro- 
duction often brings on a spasm, which lasts some se- 
conds, or evcn minutes, a considerable portion of caus 
stic may be dissolved on the sound membrane. 

Lhe frequency of the application of the caustic must 
be determined by the particular circumstances of the 
ease. It should never be repeated till after the effects 
of the first application have ceased; in general, every 
second day will be found enough, but in some instances 


oecur ‘more than tio or three times. When repeated, 
they become more and more severe, and every future 
application of the caustic brings on one in six ortwelve 
minutes. Patients attacked in this manner become ex- 
tremely debilitated ; and three instances have come 
under car immediate knowledge where it proved fatal. 
When such a symptom occurs, the caustic onght to 
be inmmediately laid aside, -emollients applied to. the 
urethra, and the patient supported by cordials. 


The caustic too has’ heen sometimes known to fall out Falling out 


of the bougie, and dissolve in the uretnra. “When this — cau 


it may be applied daily. 
After the use of the caustic, the patient ought to be 


Bad effects 
of caustic. 


kept quiet; he should not make any exertions to 
empty the bladder, nor take any violent exercise. Tn 
general the pain from the caustic lasts but a few mi- 
nutes; and the day followmg, when the slough sepa- 
rates, a rawness is felt on making avater. 

The application of caustic to the nrethra is, however, 
often followed by a train of very alarming symptoms ; 
instead of a mere burning heat in the parts, the patient 
is seized with violent pain, followed by retention of 
urine, swelling of the testicles and perineenm, hemor- 
rhagy, and sometimes a-complete febrile paroxysm. 
Vrom the sympathy that exists betwixt the urethra and 
testicles, it is not-unfrequent that diseases of the former 
produce morbid affections of the latter. Stone in the 
bladder and the use of common bougies often bring on 
swelling on one or both testicles ; and in one case the 


irritation of a bongie brought on an inflammation, which 


Strangury. 


terminated in a hydrocele of the vaginal coat. This is 


2 frequent eflect of caustic, but soon disappears when 


its use 1S given up. 

‘Strangury has often followed the application of 
caustic after any imprndence on the part of the patient; 
and it generally happens in those cases where it has been 
applied near the bladder. This may happen not only 
from the great tendency this part of the canal has to 
contract; but it may arise from the bougie passing a 


-part of the urethra where caustic had been formerly ap- 
.plied, and which remained still tender. ‘his retention 


_Hemor- 
vhagy. 


Febrile ft. 


of urine in general does not continue long, and in most 
cases it is relieved by the introduction of a bougic, or 
the application of a blister. 

When canstic has not only destroyed the stricture, 
but extended its action to the sound parts, blood is often 
poured out into the canal, or is eflused into the cellular 
texture of the penis. ‘Che hemorrhage is sometimes very 
profuse, and seems to proceed from an erosion of the 
spongy bodies ; but as it has, in every case hitherto. pub- 
lished, ceased of itself, no particular means have been 
found necessary to stop it. Keeping the.parts cool, and 
giving cold acid drinks, quietness, and caution against 
all causes of irritation, should be attended to. The 
tumor composed of effused blood generally gives little 
inconvenience, and like an ecchimosis on any other 
part, it may be removed by the topical application of 
stimulants. 

By far the most serious and most.alarming symptom 
which arises from the use of caustic is an ague or febrile 
fit. It begins with a sevcre cold stage,-which continues 
from fifteen minutes to an hour. ‘This is followed by 
another, fit, which lasts sometimes several hours, and is 


,Succeeded.by a very profuse perspiration, which is much 


a 


happens, if it be not immediately removed, it may pro- 
duce a slongh of almost the whole extent of the canal, 
and bring on very alarming symptoms. 


In place, therefore, of fixing a large piece of caustic Mode o 
in the bougie, take such a quantity as is intended to be @pplying 


dissolved on the stricture; reduce it into a fine powder; . 
and stick 1t on the point of the hougie, by pressing them 
on onc another, Whien this is done, it may be dipped 
in warm wax, and receive a thin covering of it. 

A bougie prepared in this manner may be introduced 
down to the stricture without any risk of injuring the 
sound membrane 3 for as the thin layer of wax -which 
covers the canstie, prevents it being immediately dis- 
solved, it 1s not till it has been kept some time in con 
tact with the stricture that it begins to act. By follow- 
ing this plan we not only avoid injuring the internal 
membrane, but we dissolve no more caustic on the dis- 
eased parts than is wished for, and there is no risk from 
a portion of caustic being left behind. 

There are, however, cases where a soft bougie cannot 
be so easily introduced as a metallic instrument: in 
these a silver catheter, or one made of elastic metal, 
may be u$ed with much advantage. 

Instead of holes being made at the sides of the in- 
strument, it ought to-be-perforated at the extremity, 
and this ‘hole filled with caustic, and-fixed in that situ- 
ation with adhesive plaster. “Or,-what answers equally 
-well, the catheter may be intraduced down to the 
obstruction, and an.armed bougie.passed throngh it. 


Comparative advantages-of the Bougte and Caustic. 


Thus far have we mentioned the manner in which the 
bougie and caustic are to be employed ; we now come 
.to.consider the peculiar merits of those two modes of 
,practice, and.to pcint out those. cascs avhere the one is 
-to be employed in. preference to the other. 

Notwithstanding the zealous advocates which have 

lately introduced caustic.as a general remedy for strie- 
tures, we have no hesitation in declaring it as our opi- 
nion, that the simple bougie is the instrument to be pre- 
ferred in the generality. of.cases of this disease, and that 
in all.cases where the cure can be accomplished by its 
meais, if should be adopted. Caustic, however, is a 
remedy by no means less beneficial, though its use ought 
to be much more circumscribed; for-we certainly believe 
that by its proper application many of the worst cases 
of stricture, cases indeed whieh are quite incurable by 
‘the bougie, may be benefited by its application. 

dn those cases of spasmodic stricture where the-com- 
mon. bovgie either cannot pass the strictured part,.or 

where 
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a line with the middle of the pharynx. ‘The bougie bee =v 
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| Strictures. Where it has no effect in relieving the symptoms, caus- 
Seen! tic may be used with advantage. 


It may also be employed whenever tlie stricture is ate - 


tended with much pain and irritation or constitutional 
symptoms 3 and in cases where the contraction of thie 
urethra is such, as entirely to close up the canal, and 
the urine comes through fistulous openings in thie scro- 
tum and perineum, the use of caustic is attended with 
the best effects. We have met with cases, where, du- 
ring a succession of years, ure has drilled through 
fistulous openings in the scrotum, in which six, eight, 
or ten applications af the caustic bougie have opened a 
free passage into the bladder, and allowed all the fistu- 
Jas to heal up. 

From the rapidity of the cures performed by caustic 
in comparison to those by the bougie, the former a few 
years ago came into very general use, and was tried by 
different surgeons all over this island in every possible 
variety of the disease. In this extensive field of expe- 
riment the merits of caustic lave been fairly balanced, 
and its exaggerated good eflects lave fallen into disre- 
pute, whilst the calumnious reports of its fatal and 
dreadful consequences in the lands of experienced men, 
have been slrown to be without foundation, ‘Thus in 
the midst of medical rancour and dispute, cautious and 
intelligent men have become acquainted with the good 
qualities of a most active application ; and an unpre- 
judiced mind has laid before it a vast field of ohserva~ 
tion on a disease which deeply interests a. ccnsiderable 
number of mankind. | 


Sect. If. Of Strictures in the Ocesophagis. 


The mucous membrane lining the cesophagus, like 


that of the urethra, is liable to become contracted, : 


forming a stricture. ‘These contractions may be formed 
at any part of the canal; but it is observed that there 
is one spot more liable than any other to become af- 
fected. The part alluded to is immediately behind the 
cricoid cartilages of the larynx, where the fauces may 
be said to terminate, and tlie cesophagus to begin. The 
disease appears, on dissectign, to consist of a transverse 
fold of the internal membrane of the cesophagus; filling 
up in different degrees the aperture of the canal. 

‘This part of the ezophagus:is also liable to two other 
diseases, whose symptoms are nearly alike, and therefore 
may be mistaken for:stricture. One of these is a thicks 
ening of tlie coats of the esophagus, which extends to 
the surrounding parts, and in tle end most commonly 
degenerates into cancer, ‘The other is an-‘ulcer of the 
lining of the césophagus, which is commonly situated a 
little below the otdinary place of stricture, and upon 
the posterior or vertebral portion of the canal. Both 
of these complaints produce a difficulty in deglutition, 
and'in their early stages are only to be distinguished 
from stricture, by an examination with a bougie. Stric- 
ture appears to be a disease niore frequent in the early 
periods of life ; while the two other diseases are more 
commonly met with at an advanced age. 

With a view to ascertain the true nature of tlie dis- 
ease, it is always necessary to introduce a bougie. ‘Fle 
best mode of doing this, is that recommended by Sir 
Everard Home. ‘Fhe patient is desired to push the 
tongue as far as possible out of the mouth, thus bring- 


ing oiled or covered with mucilage, is then to be thrust 
down into the cesophagus. When the bougie passes 
down to the distance of eight inches, measuring from 
the cutting edge of the front teeth in the upper jaw, 
the surgeon may be satisfied that it has gone beyond the 
usual seat of stricture ; and if it is brought back with- 
out any resistance, he may conclude that the aperture 
of the cesophagus considerably exceeds the size of the 
bougie which has been used. But if the bougie stops’ 
at six inches or even lower, he is to retain it there wit!a 
a uniform steady pressure for half a minute, so as to re=" 
ceive on its point an impression of the surface to which 
it was opposed. If the end of the bougie retains its na- 
tural fornt, or nearly so, and there is an indentation like 
the mark of a cord on its side, whether all round or on- 
ly partially, le may decide that the disease is a stric- 
ture. But if, on the other hand, the bougie passes 
without any difficulty to the distance of seven inches and 
a half, and when brought back the point has an irregu- 
lar Jagged surface, it is equally clear that the disease 
is an ulcer on the posterior surface of the oesophagus. ° 

When strictures of the cesophagus have been of long: 
continuance, ulceration takes place on the side of the 
stricture next the stomach. When such ulceration’ 
takes place, the character of the original disease is 
Jost ; and when the ulceration extends upwards, the 
stricture itself is destroyed. A bougie passed under 
such circumstances, will, in general, have its point en- 
tangled in the ulcer; and when so skilfully directed as: 
to go down into the cesophagus, it will meet’ with a dif- 
ficulty while it is passing from the sound esophagns to’ 
the ulcer, and again when it leaves the ulcer and’ reen- 
ters the soustd canal below. In its return there will al- 
so be two parts at which a resistance is’felt. This may 
mislead the most accurate observer, and create a belief 
that there are two strietures, whereas in fact’ there is 
an ulcer of some extent, and a power of contraction in: 
the upper and lower extremities of the cesophagus where 
thev terminate in the ulcer. 

Treatment.—The treatment of stricture in the ceso- 
phagus is to be conducted on the same general principles: 
as stricture in the urethra. | 

-Bougies which are made much longer and of larger 
dimensions than those for the urethra, may be used: 
With the greatest safety. At first, indeed, they. some- 
times create a good” deal of irritation and a febrile at- 
tack ; and’in such cases they’ must be employed witlr 
the greatest caution. Once in twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours, according to the nature of the case, will be sufi- 
ciently often to introduce them ; and’ they may be dis- 
continued in proportion to the alleviation of: the symp- 
toms. ‘he use of caustic in this species of stricture 
has also been not only proposed, but adopted ; a prac- 
tice which is rather a proof of the boldness of its inven- 


tor'than of his prudence *. It is not to be denied, that * Home ox 
some desperate cases of the disease may occur, where 5!/#!#res. 


every other remedy proving useless, the caustic bougie, 
introduced and applied to the stricture with much dex- 
terity, may be beneficial.. But these cases are so rare, 
and there are so few able to use this active remedy pro- 
perly, that we cannot help thinking it can never be very 
generally introduced into practice. 
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Polypi have been found on all the different mucous Of Polyp 


Sect. ILI. Stricture of the Rectum. 


As far as we know, there is no author who has given 
any accurate account of the various morhid affections 
of the cxtremity of the rectum. Under the general name 
of hemorrhotds, a variety of tumors. very different from 
one another have becn classed ; whilst under the name of 
schirrus, have been considered all cases where the dia- 
meter of the lower part of the intestinal canal has. been 
diminished. In a practical point of view, these obser- 
vations are of the greatest importance, as they lcad the 
surgeon to discriminate hetween those cases which are 
likely to be aided by the, use of medicines, and those 
which are beyond the reach of art, or whicli the same 
mode of treatment might tend more to aggravate than 
to alleviate. 

En many cases of true schirrus, or cancerous af- 
fection of the intestine, the disease first appears hy 
the formation of one or more gristly tumors on the 
internal surface of the canal; and these by increasing 
in number and in size, and by involving the adjacent 
parts, contract the canal, and at last ulcerate, form- 
ing true cancerous sores. But there is another class 
of cases, in which the diameter of the intestines be- 
comes narrowed by a thickening of its coats, and which, 
were we to reason from analogy, might be compared to 
that thickening which forms stricture im the other mu- 
cous canals, as the cesophagus and urethra. It 1s cases 
of this description that we suspect Dessault treated 
with so much success by the use of bougies * ; and from 
the good effects of this mode of treatment in cases of 
stricture in other parts, it is reasonable to expect benefit 
from their use in strictures of the rectum. Dessault, 
however, wishes it to be understood that the practice is 
to be employed in the true schirrus ; but the two cases 
which are given in detail by Bichat in his edition of 
Dessault’s works, in illustration of this practice in 
schirrus, are hy no means conclusive. ‘The first is a 
case of tumors of the internal memhrane, which were 
much alleviated by the compression of a bougie 3 whilst 
the second was a case which shows the relief to be ob- 
tained by the use of bougies im cases of schirrous con- 
traction in the discharge of the faeces, but by no means 
in the cure of the disease. 

In cases, therefore, of contraction of the rectum 
which are not of a schirrous nature, besides the strict 
attention to keep the bowels regular, and render the 
faeces as soft as possible by the use of laxatives and 
emollient injections, bougies made of a proper size may 
be used with relief; and, as we have mentioned in an- 
other place, the practice is also highly serviceable in 
some cases of tumors which grow from this part of the 
intestine. 


Sect. IV. Of Polypr. 


When any part of a mucous membrane becomes 
elevated above its natural level, so as to form a 
circumscribed swelling, the disease is called a polypus. 
‘hat polypi are principally composed of a congeries of 
arteries and veins ramificd through a gelatinous sub- 
stance, seems probable from their disposition to bleed 
when injured, and their small size when removed from 
the living body. 
| 3 


surfaces; in the nose, frontal and maxillary sinuses, 
pharynx, gullet, mouth and gums, meatus cxternus, con- 


junctiva, stomach, intestines, rectum, uterus, vagina, 


bladder, and urethra. 

There are four different kinds of polypi, varying from 
each other in their structure. Ist, The mucous; 2d, 
the fleshy; 3d, the carcinomatous ; and, 4th, the ez- 
cysted polypi. 

The mzcows polypi have a slippery surface, and are 
constantly covered with a quantity of mucus. They 
are of a grayish or dull white colour, and have a demi- 
transparent appearance, resembling, particularly at their 
extremities, a piece of softened glue. They are casily 
torn and bleed freely ; they are neither painful nor sen- 
sible to the touch; they suffer remarkable alterations 
from changes in the state of the atmosphere, extending 
prodigiously in cold and moist, and contracting in a dry 
and warm air. They are of an irregular and angular 
shape, and often seem to take the particular form of 
the cavity in which they grow. They are commonly 
attached hy a narrow neck, and are quite moveable. 

The fleshy or carcinomatous polypi are of a bright 
red colour, their surface is smooth and regular. They 
are of a rounded form, and are attached by a nar- 
row neck. ‘They are firmer and are not so easily torn, 
nor do they bleed so readily-as those of the mucous 
kind. 

The carcinomatous polypi are of a darker red or more 
purple colour than those of the fleshy kind, and some- 
times they are of a livid hue. ‘They are supplied hy a 
great number of blood-vessels, which makes them bleed 
profusely even when slightly injured, or gives them a 
disposition to bleed of themselves. ‘They are of a very 
firm structure; some of them being as hard as car 
tilage. They are more or less painful, and are very 
sensible to the touch. Sometimes the pain is of that 
stinging lancinating kind which carcinomatous tumors 
have in other parts of the body. Their surface some- 
times ulcerates, and the ulcer assumes all the characters 
of a cancerous sore. hey are commonly attached by 
a firm broad basis. | 

The encysted polypi occur least frequently. Rich- 
ter says that they resemble a reticular sac, which con- 
tains fluid sometimes resembling mucus ; at other times 
it is of a thick consistence. In one case we found the 
mucous membrane covering the superior spongy bones 


extended, but not much thickened; and between its. 


folds there were several round semitransparent vesicles, 
containing a thick glairy fluid. 


Sect. V. Of Polypi of the Nose. 


All the four different kinds of polypi have been 
found growing from the mucons membrane lining the 
cavity of the nose; we have also seen the superior 
spongy bone so increased in bulk, as to form a tumor 
resembling the fleshy polypus. 

The first symptom of a polypus in the nose is a pre- 
ternatural degrec of redness of its mucous surface. It 
becomes. spongy and callous, and there is an increased 
secretion of mucus, The patient has some interruption 
in breathing, and the voice is rendered more or less in- 
distinct ; he feels as if stifled, and he tries to get quit 


of 
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“of Polypi of something which incommodes him by blowing his 
——---— nose ; for the same reason as a person does who labours 


under a common catarrh. The sense of smell becomes 
impaired, and all these symptoms are more troublesome 
in wet than in dry weather. 

The symptoms mcrease till the extension of the mu- 
cous membrane increases to such a degree, as to forma 
distinct circumscribed tumor ; and the progress of the 
complaint is generally so slow, that its nature is fre- 
quently not suspected till it gcts this length. 

By degrees the breathing through the nose and the 
sense of smell are entirely destroyed from the mechani- 
cal obstruction of the tumor; and the patient himself 
finds, that by a violent expiration or inspiration, the tu- 
mor can be pushed forward or backward in the nose. 

The pressure which a po/ypus sometimes makes on 
the nasal duct prevents the tears from flowing freely in- 
io the nose, and is the cause of a watery eye. 

When the tumor is large, the septum of the nose is 
freqnently pressed, and pushed to the opposite side, 
and then the respiration is oppressed in both nostrils. 
Sometimes the tumor descends, and part of it projects 
through the nostril; when this takes place, the surface 
of the part exposed to the air becomes like common 
skin. ‘This indecd happens when any mucous sur- 
face is exposed. We have observed it in the vagina 
when inverted, and.in the eyelid when the palpebral 
membrane was turned outwards, from a tumor, or any 
other cause. 

Morgagni takes particular notice that the natural 
position of the septum is apt to be mistaken for disease, 
as it frequently divides the nasal cavity into two un- 
equal portions. 

More frequently polypi extend backward into the 
pharynx, and can be felt by introducing the finger be- 
hind the velum pendulum palati. In one rare instance, 


we have known a polypus so large, as to descend along _ 


the cesophagus into the stomach, and in another to fill 
up the whole cavity of the mouth and produce suffocation. 

It happens-also that polyp! growing from an exten- 
sive base, separate, displace, and produce an absorption 
of the bones which surround them. The bones of the 
nose are pushed upward ; the maxillary bones and the 
palate bones are disjoincd, and carried outward; the 
arch of the palate depressed ; the inferior margins of 
the orbits are pressed upward, and push the eyes out of 
their orbits. 

Polypi arise from every part of the nasal cavity; 
but most frequently fram the spongy bones. Many 
surgeons have conceived that polypi arose from gene- 
ral diseases of the constitution, as scrofyla, syphilis, 
&e.; but it will in general be found to be a mere lo- 
cal disease, and probably arising from whatever tends 
to produce a continued or repeated attack of inflamma- 
tion in the part. | | 

Lreatment.—If polypi are attached to the upper 
spongy bones, their removal will be. more dangerous, as 
the inflammation excited by an opcration will be rea- 
pily conveyed to the brain. When they are attaclied to 
the inferior spongy bones, they can be removed with 
perlect safety. o 

The most celebrated surgeons have never advised any 
operation when the tumor is small and gives no distress ; 
but whenever it becomes of such a size as to fill up the 
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cavity of the nostril, disturb respiration, and assume a Of Polypi. 


malign aspect, it ought to be removed. 

As long as polypi continue small, or when the mu- 
cous membrane acquires that appearance which indi- 
cates the commencement of the disease, tonic and as- 


‘tringent remedies are generally recommended 3 as a 


decoction of oak bark with alum; strong sclutions of 
white vitriol, saccharum saturni, or muriate of mer- 
cury, ardent spirits, and vinegar. Either of these 
solutions, which may be selected, ought to be thrown 
up 4 little warm into the nasal cavity with a syringe, 
retained there half a minute or more, and repeated 
four or five times daily; or a piece of charpec wet 
with them may be put into the nose with a probe, and 
applied to the deceased surface. Kino, galls, white vi- 
triol, &c. sabine in the form of powder, snufted np in- 
to the nose, as strong as the patient can suffer it, arc 
also useful in stopping the progress of the disease. Mer- 
cury has been found rather to make them worre 3 caustic 
and other corroding applications have been of use in the 
softer kind, though they have never produced a cure. 
Bougies have been reconinended by Mr B. Bell, and 
are said to have been useful ; and when the polypus is 
small, they may act on the same principle as bougies do 
on tumors of the rectum, a practice so successful in the 
hands of Dessault. 
Polypi may be removed either by tying a ligature 
round their neck, by tearing or twisting them, cr by 
cutting them out with a knife or scissars. 
Operation.—Professor Richter of Gottingen, and se- 
veral eminent practitioners of this country, use, in ge- 
neral, the forceps; and in those cases where the poly- 
pus is attached to the inferior spongy bones, or to any 


of the inferior parts of the nasal cavity, this mode of — 
operation is much more easily performed, and has tlie 


best chance of success. From the soft texture of the 
superior spongy and ethmoid bones, with which they arc 
connected, there is a considerable risk of tearing and 
injuring more parts than is necessary for the removal 
of the-polypus ; and, as any inflammation excited or 
these may spread to the membranes of the brain, it is 
more adviseable to remove polypi attached to these 
parts by the ligature. 

When polypi are completely within the reach of the 
knife, adhering towards the cxternal opening of the no- 
strils, they may be easily cut away. | 

In performing any operation, or even making an ex- 
amination of the state of themose, it is of considerable 
importance to attend tothe aoc of the forehead, and 
to employ a proper light. 

The head should be bent backwards 3 and in order 
to enlarge the external nostril, an assistant, on whose 
breast the head of the patient rests, ought, with the 
fore-finger of his right hand, to press upward the point 
of the nose : whilst, with a probe in his left, he spread 
out the ale. 

Of removing Polypi with the Forceps.—Forceps for 
this purpose ought to be six inches or six inches and a 
half long, and the axis at two-thirds of their length 
distant from the extremity of the handle; so that the 
operator may have the advantage of a long lever. 
Fig. 1. Plate DXV. 

The points of them ovght to be blunt, rounded on 
the outside, perforated, and a concavity, made rough, 
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finger of the surgeon is to be introduced into the mouth, of poly 
and by opening its doubling the noose passed over the --\~— 


C6 
Of Polypi. extending to near the axis. The two blades ought to 
ti be separated at their union, when closed, and not to 


become parallel till they are opened to a considerable 
distance, in order that the polypus may be held very 
firmly. Ihe blades should be strong, and pretty 
broad. 

Even this form of forceps is not always sufficient ; 
and it is useful to have a pair of such as has been recom- 

* See Plate mended by Richter *. They are intended to be em- 

DXV.fig.2- ployed in those cases, where the polypus is so large 
as completely to fill the nostril, and so hard, that the 
upper part of the blades of the common forceps cannot 
sufficiently dilate to allow their extremity to pass down 
the nostril, and reach the bottom or neck of the 
tumour. 

It is of great importance to fix the forceps as near the 
root of the polypus as possible; for, when that 1s ac- 
complished, the whole mass may be at once removed: 
and the heemorrhagy is never so great as if the polypus 
was torn through the middle. 

Often, however, it happens, that the polypus is so 
Jarge as to distend the nostrils in such a manner, that it 
is impossible to discover the root till the extremity is 
removed. We must, in such a case, remove as much 


as we are able, and even although the bleeding is pro- 


fusc, persevere in the operation as 
any away with safety. 

When the operation is to be performed, the patient 
ought, by his own efforts, to push the body as far for- 
wards as possible; then the surgeon, with a pair of 
small forceps in his left hand, seizes the point of the 
polypus, and having kept fast hold of it, he cautiously 
introduces the polypus forceps on the outside of the 
others. The more time that is bestowed on this step of 
the operation, the more the polypus becomes elongated 
and thinner, the more room is given for the forceps, 
aud therefore the higher up can the polypus be grasped. 
After it is completely secured between the blades of the 
forceps, it is to be twisted slowly round, and at the 
same time pulled outwards. If only a portion of the 
polypus is removed, what remains is to be extracted in 
the same manner. The hzmorrhagy is generally pro- 
fuse, but scldom requires the assistance of art to stop 
It. 

Of Removing Polypi by the Ligature.—The liga- 
tures consist of wire, catgut, silk or cord; and dif- 
ferent methods have been employed for passing them 
reund the root of the polypus. In order to remove 
a polypus, the anterior part of which is situated in 

$ Plate. one of the nostrils, a ligature (a) + is to be introduced 
DXV.fig.3. through a double canula (6), and one end frxed round 
the ring (c); whilst the other end (d) being loose, al- 
Jows the noose at a, to be increased or diminished, ac- 
cording to the size of the polypus. ‘The polypus is to 
be grasped by a pair of forceps put through the noose, 
and drawn forwards. The ligature is then to be carried 
to the root of the polypus, either by means of the forked 
probe (fig. 4.), or by one of the porte-nceuds (fig. §.), 
taking care to tighten the wire gradually, the further 
the instrument is introduced. When the noose reaches 
the root of the polypus, the ligature is to be firmly 
drawn, and secured by being twisted round the ring of 
the canula. If the polypus hang down behind the ve- 
lum pendulum palati, the doubled wire is to be slowly 
insinuated through the nostril into the throat. The 


long as we can pull 


extremity of the polypus, and conducted to its root, by 
gradually tightening the ligature, and then it 1s to be 
firmly fixed. The ligature should be tightened once or 
twice a-day, until the tumor entirely separates. As 
there is generally a considerable degree of swelling and 
inflammation of the tumor before this takes place, if it 
be so situated as to disturb respiration, it may even be 
necessary to perform bronchotomy as a preliminary step. 
Should any part of the polypus remain, it may be de- 
stroyed by caustic, or the actual cautery, if practicable. 

Besides this, which is the common and most simple 
mode of applying the ligatures, there are others which 
are well adapted for particular cases. ‘Che apparatus 
employed by Dessault is extremely ingenious and well- 
suited for its purpose, but is more particularly useful in 
polypi of the vagina and uterus. 


. 


When this apparatus is to be used, two porte-noeuds py... | 


(a a) ought to be procured, and having pushed thea 
cylinder over the branches of the stalk, so as to shut the 

rings (d) completely, a ligature of waxed thread, cat- 

gut, or silver wire, is to be passed through them (4), 

and the extremities may be either held along with the 

canula or secured at e*. 


pparatus. | 


The two canulas, thus armed, are introduced pa-# See 
rallel to one another between the tumor and parietes of PlateDX 
the cavity in which it lies; and when they reach its" 5 


base, one is held firm, and the other carried round the 
base, crossed over the other, forming a noose round 
i 

The ligature being pulled tight by an assistant, the 
two ends are to be put throvgh the hole (g) of the 
other canula, and fixed to the axis at A. 

The extremity (g) is then to be slipt along the liga- 
ture close to the polypus ; and the ligature being firmly 
fixed to the other extremity, the two porte-nceuds may 
be at once removed, by allowing the ring to divide and 
the ligature to escape. 

This being done, nothing remains to complete the 
operation. ‘lhe ligature is kept round the polypus till 
it drops off, and as the parts begin to give way, it ought 
to be retained always perfectly tight ; and this may be 
easily accomplished by turning the screw at A. 

The apparatus, too, (fig. 6. Plate DXV.) may also 
be sometimes useful, from the flexibility of the canula, 
which conveys and directs the ligature. 


2. Of the Polypus of the Rectum. 


Polypi of the rectum differ considerably from the 
common hemorrhoidal tumor, in their symptoms and ap- 
pearances. They resemble the fleshy polypi in other 
parts of the body, in their colour and external form, 
and they are also sometimes ulcerated on the surface.. 
On cutting through a large tumor of this kind, we 
found it composed of a vast number of cells, some of 
them very large, and all of them filled with blood. 
Their progress is slow, and we have seen them grow as 
big asa large walnut. ‘They do not alter their size at 
difterent times, as is observed of the hemorrhoidal tu- 
mor, except, that they are apt to swell, when allowed 
to remain long external to the anus. They are most 
commonly situated in the rectum, close to the anus; so 
that when the patient goes to stool they are pushed 

downwards, 
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the orbit, and filling up the cavity of the mouth. If Or Potypi. 
the nature of the complaint is early suspected, by re- —~v—~ 


of Poiypi. downwards, and appear externally. When very large, 
h they are also apt to come through the anus by the least 
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exertion in walking. They are generally attended with 
more or less pain or uneasiness on going to stool; and 
when they become so large as to come through the anus 
in walking, the disease becomes very distressing. They 
are often accompanied with a discharge of mucus. 
Sometimes, too, hzemorrhoidal tumors are formed con- 
tiguous to the polypus; but the latter is generally point- 
ed out by the patient as the original swelling, and that 
which gives most pain. These tumors may also be rea- 
dily distinguished from one another by their difference 
in colour and form. | 

Treatment—Astringents, with opium, and bougies, 
may alleviate the symptoms; but as they seldom give 
permanent relief, the most complete and safest mode of 
cure is removing them with the knife, if they can be 
readily reached ; if not, the ligature is preferable, al- 
though it gives much more pain ; for it sometimes hap- 
pens, that a very profuse bleeding follows after they 
have been cut away. The hemorrhoidal tumors which 
accompany the polypus disappear after its removal. 

When they are tied with a ligature, this can be done 
in most cases by simply tying a strong silk thread firmly 
round the base of the tumor. Often the base is larger 
than the apex, and then it is necessary to pass through 
the middle of the tumor a curved needle with two liga- 
tures, one to tie each half of it. To prevent any mis- 
take, and accelerate the operation, surgeons make one 
of the ligatures of black, and the other of white thread. 
Whilst the mortified part is separating, great attention 
is necessary to keep the surrounding parts from excoria- 
ting ; and this is to be done by frequently washing with 
warm water, or a saturnine solution, and anointing them 
with saturnine ointments, or the unguentum resinosum. 
Fig. 7. Plate DXV. gives an outline of tumors of this 
kind, 


3. Polypi of the Gums 


Most frequently are connected with caries of a tooth, 
or of the alveolar processes of the jaw bone; sometimes, 
however, not. They are generally of a firm fleshy tex- 
ture, rounded form, polished surface, and are very apt 
to bleed; and they sometimes grow to a very large size, 
and become malignant. They are best removed by the 
knife; and, as they bleed profusely, it is often neces- 
sary to use the actual cautery to restrain it. If the bone 
be found carious, the diseased part should, if possible, 
be removed, or means used to assist and promote its ex- 
foliation ; and when this has taken place the polypus 
often disappears without any operation. 


4. Polypus of the Frontal Sinus. 


‘This is a very rare disease, and it produces the same 
dreadful consequences as that of the antrum. Art can 
perhaps venture to do little, as the close connection to 
the brain would render any attempt to remove it dan- 
gerous. 


5. Polypus of the Antrum Maxillare. 


The surgeon is seldom aware of the presence of this 
disease until it is far advanced, and has begun to distend 
the bony cavity in which it is formed. It sometimes 
acquires a prodigious bulk, separating and rendering ca- 
rious the bones of the face, pushing the eyeball out of 


moving a portion of the external parietes of the antrum 
with a trephine, the polypus may perhaps be removed 
from its attachments ; but if that is impracticable, strong 
astringent applications, caustic or the actual cautery, or 
removing portions by the knife, may arrest the progress 
of the disease. 


6. Polypt of the Urethra. 


These are what have been called caruncles, and were 
supposed to be the most common canée of stricture. It 
is now, however, well known that they occur seldom. 
If their growth is not cliecked by the use of a bougie, 
and if they are not near the meatus urinarius, it may be 
necessary 1n some cases to cut in upon the urethra, in 
order to get them extirpated; but that must happen 
rarely, 


9. Polypt of the Bladder 


Are beyond the reach of the surgeon, but they occur 
very rarely ; and the distressing symptoms which attend 
this disease, can only be alleviated by those internal me- 
dicines which dilute the urine and allay the irritability 


of the bladder. 
8. Polypi of the Ear. 


They sometimes grow from the membrana tym- 
pani, but they generally arise from the cavity of tlie 
tympanum, after the membrana tympani has been de- 
stroyed by ulceration. ‘They resemble the common 
mucous polypi in structure ; and they are most frequent- 
ly accompanied by a discharge of puriform matter and 
a total loss of hearing. They may be removed with a 
ligature in most cases very easily ; or they may be torn 
out with forceps ; and it is always necessary to touch the 
part to which they adhered repeatedly with caustic, and 
to use strong astringent washes, in order to prevent their 
future growth. 


9. Polypus of the Conjunctiva. 


We have never observed them on the sclerotic con- 
junctiva ; but they are formed on the inner membrane 
of the eyelids, and most frequently on the upper one. 
They are soft pendulous masses, which, being loose, 
float between the eyelids and ball, and sometimes even 
pass beyond the edge of the lids. ‘They are of the red 
colour of the inflamed mucous membrane; but those 
portions which are exposed to the external atmosphere 
become dry, and often drop off. ‘They are often formed 
in consequence of the membrane being inflamed by an 
abscess bursting internally. They are easily removed by 
the knife ; and they are prevented from being regene- 
rated, by slight scarifications or the application of lunar 
caustic to the base. 


10. Of the Polypus of the Uterus. 


These polypi are found to grow either from the fun- 
dus, the lower edge of the os uteri, or from the inside 
of the cervix. The first is the most, and the second 
the least frequent. The shape of the uterine polypi is 
generally pyriform, having a very narrow neck. They 
are commonly of the sarcomatous kind ; though it often 
happens that polypi are formed in uteri affected with 

I 2 cancer. 
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ficulty of respiration, prostration of strength, feebleness of He. 
of the pulse, and vomiting. Inthe mild form of the morr 

disease, white superficial spots appear in different parts 1"™ 
of the mouth, which are separated from one another, —_— 


and the interstices are neither red nor inflamed. The 


Of cancer. Polypi protruding into the vagina are apt to 
Aphthe. be mistaken for prolapsed uteri; and this mistake is 
Semenyaeind ore likely to take place in some cases where the po- 
Jyvpus acquires a large bulk in the uterus, and is sud- 

denly protruded into the vagina, and strangulated by 


branes, 


the os tince. Cases, too, of prolapsed uteri have been 
mistaken for, and treated as polypi. 

The safest mode of removing uterine polypi is with 
the ligature. When it is situated in the uterus, this 
operation is impracticable ; but when it descends into 
the vagina, it may be very readily done by the appara- 


tus of Dessault (Plate DXV. fig. 5.). 


Sect. VI. Of Aphthe. 


The formation of aphthe, when they are examined 
with care in their different degrees, may probably ex- 
tend our views of the intimate structure of the mucous 
membranes. Boerhaave considered them as small su- 
perficial ulcerations, and Stahl regarded them as tnber- 
cles or pustules. From the present state of our know- 
ledge it is difhenlt to determine whether aphthze origi- 
nate in the chorion of the mucous membrane, in its pa- 
pillee, or in its mucous follicles. 

Aphthee are formed on the lips, the gums, the inte- 
rior of the mouth, the tongue, the palate, the amygdale, 
the cesophagus, and also in the stomach and intestines. 
‘They are most freqnent in children and old people, and 
they have been observed in people who inhabit places 
where the air is tainted, and who live on unwholesome 
food. 

The aphthee of the adult may be considered as a col- 
lection, more or less agglomerated or insulated, of white 
superficial rounded tubercles, each about the size of a 
millet seed. These tubercles discharge a serous hnmour ; 
the pellicle which covers the mucous membrane is de- 
tached, and is progressively formed in the different parts 
of the month, and even in the rest of the alimentary 
canal. They are sometimes disseminated in solitary 
pustules over the tongue, the angles of the lips, or the 
back part of the mouth, with a benign character. At 
other times they are formed and seemingly propagated 
from the interior of the cesophagus ; pass the back part 
of the mouth, forming a white, thick, and strongly ad- 
hering crust; and these are often dangerous from a com- 
plication of typhus fever. 

Aphthous tubercles vary in colour. Sometimes they 
are transparent; at other times they are white, with a 
certain degree of thickness ; they are also sometimes 
of a deep yellow colour, and semetimes they are livid 
or blackish, a symptom which always indicates a great- 
er degree of danger. 

Aphthz may also be frequently observed in peaple 
who have taken many courses of mercury. In these 
cases, the repeated action of the mercury on the mouth 
appears to leave on that organ a degree of sensibility or 
weakness which disposes it to the disease. It happens 
not ‘unfrequently that aphthee are considered as vene- 
real sores, in consequence of the venereal disease not 
having been properly cured ; on this supposition a new 
mercurial course is employed, which only augments the 
disposition to aphtha, and makes the sores spread more 
rapidly. | | 

The aphthee of children are preceded by a profound 
sleep, by agitation of the muscles of the face and lips, dif- 
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bottom of the mouth has often been discoloured, and 
the heat immoderate; there is no difficulty in swallow- 
ing, and the child can readily suckle; the sleep is na- 
tural, and there is a slight diarrhoea. The spots during 
the first days preserve their whiteness and transparen- 
cy; they afterwards become a little yellow, exfoliate in 
flakes, and go away entirely about the ninth or tenth 
day, particularly when the child has a nurse. 

The confluent or gangrenous aphthze have other cha- 
racters. ‘The small pustules are contiguous to one an- 
other, and spread not only over the lips, the gums, the 
tongue, and the anterior of the cheek ; hut we also sce 
them at the bottom of the throat. The mouth of the 
child is burning ; the lips are with difficulty applied to 
the nipple, and sometimes it is excoriated by their con- 
tact. Deglutition is very difficult, and the most simple 
drinks given in small quantities, and with precattion, 
do not enter into the stomach but with pain. ‘There is 
a constant purging of greenish matter, which inflames 
and excoriates the skin round the anus; the child is 
very feeble and heavy, the eyes are sunk and shut, and 
the child screams. The whole interior of the mouth 
from the lips to the throat becomes at last lined with a 
white thick crust, resembling coagulated milk. ‘This 
crust becomes yellow, and forms a slough, which, after 
it falls off, exposes gangrenous ulcers of a dark brown- 
ish yellow colour. | 

Treatment.—In the benign form of the disease in 
children, it is of great consequence to get the child a 
good nurse ; and the affected parts may be washed over 
five or six times a-day with a piece of caddis dipped in 
a little water groel, to which has been added a few 
drops of sulphuric acid. Borax, either in powder or 
solution, has also been considered by some as a useful 
application. When the crnst has separated, if the re- 
maining ulcer be painful and irritable, its surface may 
be rubbed over with nitrate of silver, or any other cau- 
stic application. Sometimes very malignant looking 
ulcers remain in the adult, after the separation of the 
crust. In these cases, caustic may be employed ; and 
we have often seen them heal rapidly by touching their 
surfaces once a-day with a weak solution of corrosive 
sublimate or muriatic acid. For the treatment of the 
confluent aphthe, see MEDICINE. , 


Sect. VII. General remarks on Hemorrhagy from 
Alucous Membranes. 


All the mucous surfaces are particularly subject to 
heemorrhagy ; and this may arise either from a rupture 
of the vessels, or the blood may be poured ont by the 
exhalents. 

‘The superficial position of the vessels, and consequent- 
ly their want of firmness and support, exposes them much 
to rupture by very slight concnssions. We have ex- 
amples of this in the bronchise, brought on by conghing ; 
in the nose, by slight blows on the head, or by violent 
Sneezing ; and in the rectum, by straining on going to 
stool. ‘The effect of stones or gravel on the mucous 
membrane lining the urinary organs is the same; and 
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for the preservation of health; for if it be suppressed. of He. 
or if it stops Spontaneously, it occasions a variety of morrhagy 
nervous aflections, such as spasmodic tightnings about —. 
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the chest, colic and vertige. 
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ore. even the most cautious introduction of a sound or houcie 
Of He. z . oO 
morrhagy into the urethra, often causes bleeding; or the slightest 
from Mu- friction of polypi of the nose and gums, or the introduc- 


| cous Mem- tion of a probe into the lachrymal passages. When con- 


branes, branes. 
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sidering the diseascs of the skin, we mentioned, that iu 
some diseases, particularly somc pestilential fevers, the 
exhalents of the skin poured out red blood. The same 
thing happens among the mucous membranes. We of- 
ten see blood come from the nose, from the bronchie, 
stomach, and intestines, urinary bladder and kidneys, 
where there has been no reason to suppose ulceration 
previously to have taken place, or any thing to cause a 
rupture of any of the vessels. In one case a young wo- 
man bled from all the mucous surfaces. 


1. Hamorrhagy from the Nose. 


Heemorrhagy from the nose arises from a variety of 
causes. We often observe this after fevers, and then 
it has been considered as critical. In young people it 
occurs very frequently, and from very slight causes ; 
and it has been sometimes known to také place at the 
menstrual period. 

Heemorrhagy from the nose’is generally preceded by 
symptoms of an incrcased quantity of blood to the head, 
pulsating motion of the temporal arteries, feeling of 
weight about the head, symptoms which are preceded 
or accompanied by other changes in more distant parts ; 
such as spontaneous lassitude, pains about the belly. 

When the means mentioned for this complaint ia the 
article MEpicinE have failed, recourse must be had to 
compression. Qossils of lint introduced into the nostrils 
are sometimes eflectnal; or the gut of some small ani- 
mal, tied at one end, then introduced by a probe into 
the nose as far as the pharynx, and filled with cold wa- 
ter, or water aud vinegar, and secured by aligature, by 
adapting itself to all the parts, and pressing equally on 
them, has been attended with advantage. When these 
remedies likewise fail in their effect, a piece of catgut 
or wire may be introduced through the nose into the 
throat, and brought out at the mouth; a piece of sponge, 
or a bolster of lint of a size sufficient to fill the back- 
part of the nostril, is then to be fixed to it; the sponge 
is next to be drawn back and properly applied. Another 
is to be applied to the anterior part of the nostril and 
secured. The same may be done to the other nostril, 
if it be necessary ; or the sponge may be of such a sizc 
as to fill the ends of both nostrils at the same time. By 
this contrivance the blood not finding an outlet, will 
soon coagulate, and prevent any farther evacuation. 


2. Hemorrhagy from the Rectum, or Fluxus Hamor- 
rhordalis. 


The discharge of blood from the rectum is a disease 
chiefly confined to those advanced'in life. It is often 
occasioned by full living, change from an active to a 
very sedentary life, the abuse of purgatives, particularly 
aloes ; violent passions, or habitual melancholy. The 
symptoms which precede and accompany this disease, are 
bearing down pains, and a sensation of weight in the 
back and loins, sometimes a numbness in the limbs, 
and a contracted pulse, thirst, diminution of urine, fla- 
tulency, and sometimes a discharge by stool of a white 
mucus. The discharge returns commoaly in a periodi- 
cal manner ence a month, and thus becomes necessary 


Lreatment.—When the hemorrhoidal flux has be- 
come habitual like the menstrual discharge, we not 
only ought not to attempt curing it, but if it be from 
any cause suppressed, 1 ought to be restored. If it be 
the effect of general plethora, it is to be removed by a 
vegetable diet and moderate exercise. In order to mo- 
derate the discharge, the patient ought to lie in the ho- 
rizontal posture on.a hard bed, avoid all excreise, keep 
the belly open by cooling laxatives, or even to take 
acids if the bleeding is excessive, and apply cold to the 
loins and perineum. As a sudden suppression of the 
hemorrhoidal discharge is the canse of many diseases, 
it is sometimes of much importance to reproduce it. To 
eflect this, leeches and warn fomentations applied to 
the anus, are the most efficacious remedies. 


3- Hemorrhagy from the Bladder (Hematuria). 


Heemorrhagy from the bladder is a disease most fre- 
quent in old people; it is often occasioned by a suppres- 
sion of the hemorrhoidal discharge, or any other accus- 
tomed discharge of blood. It is sometimes the consc- 
quence of excess in living and drinking, and of a seden- 
tary life followed by great exercise. It also arises from 
a plethoric state of the system, violent exercise on 
horseback, the internal use of cantharides, a contusion in 
the region of the kidneys, or from ¢tc‘ic in the bladder. 

Treatment.—The treatment to be employed is the 
same as in hemorrhagy in general. Every thing ought 
to be avoided which might tend to irritate the kidneys 
or the urinary bladder. Laxatives, acid drinks, the ap- 
plication of ice to the lumbar region, hy pogastrium, and 
perinzeum, or to the inside of the thighs, is of great im- 
portance. Under the articles MEDICINE and Mip- 
WIFERY, we have considered the hemorrhagies from 
the lungs and uterus. We may here remark the con- 
nection and strong sympathy which subsists between 
these organs, and also betwecn them and the othier or- 
gans of the body; for a minute acquaintance with these 
may often lead to a successful mode of treating their dis- 
eases. When the menses are suppressed, there is often 
a heemorrhagy from the mucous membrane of the lungs ; 
and there are also many cases of obstrzction in the 
bowels which bring on heemorrhagy both from the lungs 
and uterus ; a hemorrhagy which never ceases until the 
ptimary affection be removed. 


Secr. VIII. General Remarks on the Ulceration of 
Mucous Membranes. 


Simple inflammation of a mucous surface seldom, if 
ever, terminates in ulceration, most ulcers ef these parts 
having a specific character. The venereal inflammation 
rapidly terminates in ulceration 3; and aphthee have the 
same tendency, forming often what are called phagadc- 
nic sores. 

The mucous membrane of the nose is peculiarly sub- 
ject to ulceration; ulccrs also occur in the different 
parts of the mouth and gums, in the pharynx, larynx, 
cesophagus, in the intestinal canal, and also, though 
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ofthe very séldom, in the urethra, Tt is the first of these 
Diseases ofonly which are to be treated of in this place. 


Of Ulcers of the Nose, or Ozena. 


Ws +~=« This species of ulcer sometimes appears in the no- 


strils, and sometimes in the frontal or maxillary sinus. 
It generally succeeds a violent coryza. It also some- 
times arises from blows on the nose, or from the appli- 
cation of very acrid substances. Ozsena is often accom- 
‘panied with inflammation, hemorrhagy, pains, caries of 
the bones which sometimes destroys the palate bones, 
cartilages of the nostrils ; and by hindering more or less 
the frce passage of the air, it alters the tone of the 
VoICe. 

Treatment.—In the simple ozzena, much benefit ge- 
nerally arises from the use of astringent washes, such as 
a decoction of oak-bark and alum, solutions of sulphate 
or acetate of zinc, or the acetate of lead. ‘The best 
mode of using these is to inject them a little warmed, 
with a common syringe, into the affected nostril, three 
or four times a day; and when the quantity of discharge 
diminishes and becomes of a better quality, au omtment 
composed of the flowers of zinc or the like, spread on a 
piece of Jint, should be introduced once or twice a day 
into the nostral. 

When the ozena is of a more virulent nature, and 
the bones affected with caries, therc is generally great 
reason to suspect a venereal taint. This can only be de- 
termined by the history of the complaint and the consti- 
tutional symptoms of the venereal disease being present. 
In such ‘cases mercury is the only remedy, and along 
with its internal use the injection of mercurial lotions, 
and the use of fumigations, will be serviceable. In such 
ulcers as are obstinate, and which do not partake of any 
venereal taint, a liniment, with an eighth part of the 
red precipitate of mercury, or a smaller proportion of 
the acetate of copper, has been recommended by Mr 
Bell as an useful application. In some cases too, where, 
after the venereal taint is destroyed by a proper mer- 
curial course, there remains an obstinate sore, the above 
liniment may be useful, and a course of sarsaparilla or 
cinchona has also been found in such cases-of much ad- 
vantage. 


Cuap. IV. 
Of the Diseases of Serous MEMBRANES. 


General Remarks on the Pathology of Serous Mem- 
branes. 


Tue phenomena of the diseases of serous membranes 
are very different from any of those of the other textures 
which have been mentioned. When they are attacked 
with inflammation, the serous surfaces often adhere to- 
gether, or if suppuration takes place, it is never accom- 
panied with ulceration or erosion of their substance. 
However abundant these purulent collections may be, 
the membranes always remain sound, with only a little 
additional thickness; the purulent fluid rejected from 
them, being like the natural fluid formed by exhalation. 

The serous cavities are also subject to heemorrhagy, 
and to preternatural collections of the exhaled fluid. 

Under the article MEDICINE we have treated of in- 
Mammation of the pleura, membranes of the brain and 
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from the vaginal coat of the testes, as the only diseases 
belonging to surgery. 


Secr. I. Dropsy of the Peritoneum, or Ascites. 


When water collects in a considerable quantity with- 
in the cavity of the peritoneum, the skin becomes dry 
and scurfy, and the superficial veins varicose. In one 
case they appeared like large tubes half filled with blood, 
the anterior part of the canal thin and dry, and the po- 
sterior portion hard and unyielding. The skin at the 
umbilicus is sometimes much distended, and the water 
seen shining through it as ina common blister. The 
watcr varies much in its appearance; most frequently 
it is yellow or brownish. We have seen it as thick and 
dark coloured as coffee grounds. In one case it was 
viscid and tenacious, resembling the white of an egg ; 
and in other instances it resembled milk and water, 
with the milk partly curdled. Ascites is generally ac- 
companied with a disease of some of the abdominal vis- 
cera, and most frequently the liver. 

It is not confined to any particular period of life, 
but has been observed more frequently in men than ia 
women. 

The symptoms of ascites are, 1. The swelling and 
sense of tightness over the belly. 2. Laborious and dit- 
ficult breathing, especially in the horizontal posture. 
3. The distinct feeling of fluctuation, upon applying one 
hand to one side of the belly, and striking it with the 
other hand on the opposite side. 4. The urine is in 
small quantity, and of a dark red colour. There is 
also thirst, a dry skin, often a feeling of heat, and very 
frequently cedema of the inferior extremities. 


Paracentests.— When the swelling becomes large, and Operatia, 


internal medicines have no effect in diminishing it, it is 
adviseable to discharge the water by au artificial open- 
ing, an operation which seldom cures the disease, but is 
always attended with temporary relief, and may be re- 
peated as often as the water is found to collect. Smucker 
has performed it seventy times, and protracted the pa- 
tient’s life for many years. ‘The operation is to be per- 


formed by introducing a trocar* at the linea alba, aS # g,, 4 
used in hydrocele, about two or three inches below DxXIv, 


the umbilicus. Many surgeons now prefer this place, 
as it prevents all risk of wounding the epigastric artery, 
or any other important part. It was formerly the com- 
mon practice to introduce the instrument on the left 
side of the abdomen, half way between the umbilicus 
and anterior superior spinous process of the ileum, in 
order to avoid the liver and epigastric artery. But 
those who laid down this rule were not aware of the 
change iu the relative situation of parts when diseased ; 
and it las several times happened to Mr Cline as well 
as other eminent surgeons, in performing the operation 
at this place, that they have wounded the epigastric ar- 


tery, and the patient has died of hemorrhage. The 


dissection of the abdominal niuscles in patients who 
have died of dropsy, shows how much the recéi are ex- 
tended in breadth, and the situation of the epigastric 
arteries changed. 

The place for entering the trocar being determined, 
and marked with ink, the patient should be placed in 
the horizontal posture, and in such a situation that the 
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water caw be run off rea:lily into a vessel proper to re- 
But as patients are very apt to faint if the 


—vY——~ water is suddenly removed, and no pressure applied 
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to support the belly as it is emptied, it is necessary to 
make an equal pressure during, and after the operation. 
¥rom neglecting this in some cases, dangerous symptoms 
have arisen, and in one instance the patient died three 
days after the operation from this cause. A piece ot 
flanne! as broad as the belly, and divided into several 
picces at each end, and these drawn across each other 
by assistants, or the bandage *, answers for this pur- 
pose. By either of these the belly may be gradually 
compressed as the water is let out, and the compression 
continued for several days after the operation. Some- 
times the water does not come out readily, a portion of 
omentum or intestine coming in contact with the end of 
the canula; but the discharge may be assisted by in- 
troducing within the canula a blunt probe, or a less 
canula within the first, having small perforations at the 
extremity and edges. After all the water is discharged, 
a piece of plaster should be applied to the wound, and 
every care taken to exclude the external air. The 
bandage should also be kept applied, and it may be 
worn for some time. , 


Sect. II. Water collected in the cavity of the Vaginal 
Coat, or Hydrocele. 


The effusion of water in the tunica vaginalis, frequent- 
ly accompanies hernia, the scrophulous schirrus, vene- 
real and other enlargements of the testicle; but in such 
cases, it 13 merely to be considered as a symptom accom- 
panying these disorders. Sir Everard Home mentions 
cases where it was a symptom of stricture. It occurs also 
during the abatement of inflammation of the testicle ; 
and sometimes more or less of the water remains after 
the inflammatory symptoms have disappeared. In cases 
of this kind the tunica vaginalis is generally found 
thickened, and there is an effusion of lymph over its sur- 
face as well as over the surface of the albuginea. In 
many cases, the water is collected where there is no ap- 
parent alteration in the structure of the parts. The dis- 
ease in such cases most probably arises either from a 
diminished absorption or from an increased exhalation. 
If the disease has been of Jong duration, the tunica va- 
ginalis is generally thickened, and sometimes to a great 
degree ; and particularly in old people it becomes hard 
or cartilaginous. We have seen preparations where it 
was converted into a shell of bone. In two cases a 
round substance resembling cartilage was found float- 
Ing in the water of a hydrocele. It is not uncom- 
mon to find the vessels also of the spermatic veins more 
or less varicose. Collections of water of considerable 
size, form sometimes after birth (wind rupture) ; but in 
old people they are most frequent. The water is usu- 
ally collected only in one cavity; but it sometimes 
happens, that in consequence of adhesions between the 
tunica vaginalis and albuginea, several irregular shap- 
ed bags are formed in which it is contained. The wa- 
ter usually collects in one side of the scrotum, but some- 
times in both. The water is generally clear and straw- 
coloured, sometimes it is coloured with blood, some- 
times yellow or brown, and sometimes thick, and like 
coflee grounds. Sce Morgagni, Ep. xxxviii. 
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The quantity of water varies. Inthe Act. Erud. Lip- 


oe 


siensis 1725. p- 492, there is mention made of a case ITydrocele. 


which contained forty pounds of fluid. 
which contained four pounds, ‘Tere are sometimes al- 
so hydatids found along with the water. Richter has 
met with four cases of this kind. 

Symptoms.—1. The scrotum is commonly of a pyra- 
midal form, and the corrugations of the external skin. 
are destroyed in proportion to the bulk of the swelling. 
The shape of the tumor however varies 3 in some cases, 
it is very globular, and in others it appears like two 
swellings joined. Itis even altered from the manner in 
which it is suspended ; if ,a bag truss has been worn it 
is usually oblong. 2. The swelling generally begins at 
the lower part of the scrotum, and as its bulk increases, 
it gradually ascends towards the abdominal ring. 3. It 


appears peilucid when held between the eye and a can- 


dle ; but this is not a certain prognostic, as the transpa- 
rency is destroyed when the tunica vaginalis is thick 
and hard, or when the water is turbid and dark. 4. It 
gives the distinct sensation of fluctuation. In some 
cases, however, the degree of thickening of the tunica 
vaginalis renders the fluctuation obscure or impercep- 
tible, and also destroys its transparency. 5. The tumor. 


cannot be made to recede or change its situation from. 


pressure or change of posture of the body. 6. The tes- 
ticle is involved in the swelling, and can be distinguished 
jike a firm unyielding mass usually at the posterior part 
of it. In cases where adhesions have been formed, the. 
position varies ; but the patient generally knows where. 
it lies, and pressure applied to the part of the swelling 
where it is situated gives pain. Sometimes the testicle 
is placed at the under part of the swelling, sometimes in. 
the middle. Mr Bell felt it twice forwards. Some- 
times along with the water there are hydatids float- 
ing in the cavity of the vaginal coat. -Somering says, 
that ‘he has often observed this appearance. 4. The. 
spermatic chord can be readily distinguished unalter- 
ed. 8. The tumor gives little or no pain, and the pa-. 
tient suffers merely from its bulk. 9. The growth of 
the swelling is generally very slow, and sometimes. 
years elapse before it becomes a great inconvenience 3. 
sometimes, however, it forms rapidly. When it grows. 
very large, the integuments become think, and the veins. 
varicose 3 if the swelling extends up to the. inguinal 
ring, the cord cannot be. felt, and the penis is sometimes- 
so much involved in the tumor, that it appears like an. 
umbilicus or piece of corrugated skin. 

Lreatment.—I¥n children, the. water generally disap-- 
pears in a short time, by the application of strong astrin- 
gent or diseutient applications. In some cases, the dis- 
ease advances so slowly, that it is sufficient to wear a. 
Suspensory bandage. Richter mentions a case where it 
was. twenty years old before it was necessary to remove. 
the water.. When the swelling becomes. so large as to 
render it necessary to discharge the water, the operation. 
may be either palliative or radical. The object of the 
first is merely to remove the. water, after which the. 
disease commonly returns ; by the second, an adhesion. 
is intended to be produced. between the surfaces of the 
vaginal coat and albuginea, and. consequently the cavi-. 
ty in which the water was collected is entirely oblitera- 
ted. In making choice of these modes of treatment, it 
is necessary to attend to the following rules. x. When 
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the hydrocele is large, it is safer to perform the pallia- 


{ydrocele. tive operation ; and afterwards when it has again col- 
——v-— lected in less bulk, the radical one may he employed. 


% See Plate 


2. When the state of the testicle is not accurately as- 
certained, it is better first merely to discharge the wa- 
ter, which allows it to be completely examined. 3. The 
palliative operation should be employed in all cases 
where the disease is connected with a morbid state of 
any contiguous organ. 4. In all other cases, the ra- 
dical operation is preferable. 

Palliative Operation.—The matter may be dischar- 
ged either by a puncture made with a lancet or by a 
small trocar. 

When the trocar * is to be introduced, the poste- 


DXIV. rior part of the tumor should be firmly grasped in the 


left hand, so that the fluid is pushed to the anterior 
and inferior part of it. A puncture is to be made, with 
a lancet, through the integuments at the most prominent 
part of the swelling, large enough to admit readily the 
trocar, taking care to avoid any large superficial vein. 


‘The trocar is then to be pushed through the coats of 


the tumor perpendicularly ; but when it has entered the 
cavity, which is known by the feeling of a sudden want 
of resistance, the point should be directed upward, and 
carried forward a sufficient way; so that the surgeon is 
assured of its being within the cavity so far that there 
is no risk of its falling out. 

After all the matter has been allowed to flow out, 
and the canula withdrawn, the wound should he cover- 
ed with a piece of sticking plaster, and the scrotum sup- 
ported by a suspensory bandage. If the operation is to 
be done with a lancet, an incision should be first made 
through the skin, rather larger than what is neeessary 
into the cavity. Then a puncture is to be made through 
the tunica vaginalis, which will allow the water to 
flow out; and the discharge may be assisted by thee in- 
troduction of a probe, director, or hollow tube, into the 
opening. The trocar should always be employed for this 
operation, except when the hydrocele is so small that 
the testicle is in danger of being wounded by it, or when 
there is any enlargement of the testicle accompanying 
the hydrocele, the nature of which is not well under- 
stood, or if the tunica vaginalis is extremely thick and 
the fluctuation not distinct. 

Radical Operation.—An obliteration of the tunica 
vaginalis may be produced either by an infusion of lymph 
on the surfaces of the tunica vaginalis and albnginea, 
or by the process of granulation. The first is effected 
by injecting into the cavity a stimulating fluid to pro- 
duce inflammation and adhesion; the second by laying 
open the cavity to produce inflammation and suppura- 
tion, and cause it to fill by granulation. 

By Injection —Dr Monro primus first proposed and 
adopted this ingenious, yet simple mode cf cure; and 
it is now that which is most generally practised in all 
cases of hydrocele not attended with any peculiarity or 
puzzling symptom. ‘The fluid contained in the tunica 
vaginalis, is to be discharged by a trocar, in the man- 
ner recommended in the palliative treatment. The 
trocar for this purpose should be of a rounded form, 
which is either altogether cylindrica!, or only a small 
slit at its extremity; for that of André, which is 
flat and slit up at both sides, is apt ta allow the 
fluid to be effused into the cellular membrane of the 
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_testicle is to cause it to swell about the bulk of a tur- 


scrotum; an accident which we have seen repeatedly —_ of 
happen, and always frustrates the object of the opera- Hydrocele 
tion. ss 

The fluid is then to be injected through the canula 
either by a syringe (Plate DXIV.), which has a move- 
able stop-cock, that it may be filled as frequently as is 
necessary, or by an elastic bottle, which has a valve in 
its pipe, so as to allow thie fluid to pass forward, but to | 
prevent its exit. it is not necessary to inject as much | 
fluid, as there was water in the hydrocele; it answers 
well to fill the cavity moderately, and by gentle strokes 
on the scrotum agitate it over the whole surface. The 
fluid most commonly employed is port wine. Some 
recommend it to be diluted, but it is better to use 
it pure, and allow it to remain a longer or short- 
er time according to the degree of pain it excites, 
aud the general irritability of the patient. In hospi- 
tals, other fluids are used, as being less expensive. Mr 
Cline of St Thomas’s hospital employs a solution of 
the sulphate of zinc 31. ad Ibi. From five minutes 
to a quarter of an hour is in most cases a sufficient 
length of time to allow the wine to remain. If it 
excite severe pain in the testicle or cord, it may be 
detained more or less time. A considerable degree- 
of uneasiness is always to be wished for in order to se- 
cure success in the operation. After the wine is with- 
drawn, the wound should be covered with a piece of 
sticking plaster or caddis; the scrotum well supported 
with either pillows or a truss, and the patient put to 
bed. The operation cxcites more or less swelling in a 
longer or shorter period. The medium effect on the 


key’s egg in four or five days ; and the surgeon should, 
by pursuing the antiphlogistic regimen, moderate as far 
as in his power the inflammatory symptoms to that 
pitch, and by an opposite treatment bring them up 
to that degree should they be too mild. Low diet, 
local or even general blood-letting, purging, the hori- 
zontal posture and fomentations, are the most powerful 
means to arrest inflammation; but if the patient has 
little pain, he should live on a nourishing diet, and some 
local stimulant may be applied over the scrotum until 
a sufficient degree of inflammation comes on. If the 
inflammatory symptoms abate, the swelling disappears ; 
and it is adviseable to wear always afterwards a bag 
truss to support the whole scrotum. In some cases the 
water again collects, and then the’ operation should be 
repeated ; but it requires caution, as the relative situa- 
tion of parts is sometimes altered from some partial ad- 
hesions having formed between the tunics. 

We have seen frequently cases where it was thought 
that the water has been regenerated a few days after 
the operation, which swelling afterwards disappeared. 
This probably arises from an effusion in the cellular 
membrane, but it requires no particular treatment. 

By Incision. —After grasping the tumor firmly, an in- 
cision is to be made through the skin with a scalpel, from 
its superior to its inferior part. A puncture is to be made 
towards the upper part, with a lancet, large enough to 
admit the point of the fore finger; the fluid is allowed 
gradually to escape through the opening ; and the tunica 
vaginalis is to be laid open its whole extent with a probe- 
pointed bistoury in the same direction as the incision 
through the integuments. Pledgets of lint dipped in 

oil, 
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|e tobe and bark or port wine, if necessary. 


oil, or covered with simple ointment, are to be put be- 


\Hydrocele. tween the lips of the wound, down to the bottom of the 
tev cavity, one on each side of the testicle; and the edges 


of the scrotum are to be brought together either by 
straps or suture. A single ligature put through the in- 
teguments opposite the testicle, answers best, and pre- 
vents the testicle from being pushed without the edges 
of the wound in conscquence of the degree of swelling 
the operation occasions. ‘The whole should be covered 
with a pledget of ointment, and suspended in a tight 
bandage. 

In three or four days after the operation, the external 
dressings should be removed; and in one or two days 
more, the pledgets interposed between the tunica vagi- 
nalis and testicle may be taken away and renewed. ‘The 
ligature should be cut out whenever the swelling of the 
part begins to abate, or at any time when it appears to 
create irritation. Dmnring the cure, great care should 
be taken, first, hy the introduction of slips of plaster, 
to prevent the union but from the bottom; secondly, to 
guard against the collection of matter in any cavity 5 
thirdly, to prevent the lips of the wound separating far, 
thus exposing the testicle and protracting the cure; and 
fourthly, tolay open freely any sinuses which may form. 
The cure goes on much more rapidly by persevering in 
the horizontal posture, and keeping the scrotum well 
supported. The bowels should be always kept open 
and regular, and when suppuration has begun, the pa- 
tient’s strength should be supported by a nourishing diet 
The cure takes 
from three to eight weeks in most cases. ‘This mode of 
operating is the most eligible when there is any ambi- 


_guity in the case, as it allows the testicles to be accu- 


rately examined, and castration performed if necessary. 
It ought also to be performed when the tunica vagina- 
lis is much thickened and hardened, and it is sometimes 
necessary, even to cut away some of the hardest portions. 
The modes of curing hydrocele by a seton, caustic, &c. 
are now generally given up, 


Sect. II. Dropsy of the Thorax, or Hydrothorax. 


The fluid is sometimes confined to one, and sometimes 
affects both sides of the chest. It is commonly of a 
brown or yellow colour; sometimes it is reddish from 
a mixture of blood. Its chemical qualities are those of 
serum. When it is accumulated in a large quantity, 
the lungs are more or less compressed. Dr Baillie has 
seen a lung not larger than thie closed fist. It is also in 
6ome instances accompanied with adhesions between the 
surface of the lungs and pleura. 

The existence of water is known by the following 
symptoms. Respiration is short and diflicult; and the 
patient cannot rest in bed, except the head and trunk 
be elevated from the horizontal posture. The sleep is 
often interrupted by alarms and disagreeable dreams, 
and the patient suddenly starts from it with a sense of 
suffocation : he is unable to stoop much forward, or raise 
any thing from the ground. ‘There is sometimes a teas- 
ing cough, with little expectoration. During the pro- 
gress of the disease, the pulse is very variable ; but it is 
generally irregular. The countenance is pale, and the 
lips and cheeks of a purple hue. The urine is dimi- 
nished in quantity, and of a high colour. The bowels 
are generally constipated. The feet and legs are com- 
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monly anasarcous. The undulation of a fluid may be 
heard by the patient himself, and moving the body by 
sudden jerks will sometimes assist in discovering the dis- 
ease. ‘The affected side has in some cases been observed 
to be enlarged. 

This disease is treated hy the exhibition of internal 
medieines, where the quantity of water is small; but 
when it collects in such a quantity as to threaten suffo- 
cation, it ought.to be discharged by an opening made 
into the cavity of the thorax. The incision ouglit to 
be made between the fifth and sixth ribs, half way be- 
tween the sternum and spine; two inches in length 
through the skin. The subjacent parts ought to be 
cautiously divided 5 and the incision should be directed 
rather towards the upper part of the sixth rib, to avoid 
wounding the intercostal artery and nerve, which creep 
along the inferior edge of the fifth rib. ‘The pleura, 
which is distinguished by its bluish colour, should be 
carefully cut with the point of the knife; so that, in case 
of adhesion, the lung is not wounded: and if the water 
flows out, a canula should be introduced into the open- 
ing. If it does not, in consequence of adhesion, another 
incision must besmade. Great care should be taken to 
prevent the admission of air, and for that purpose, the 
opening should be made valvular, by pulling up the 
skin which is to be cut through. If the quantity is very 
great, it may be drawn off at two different intervals ; 
or if it is collected in both cavities of the thorax. 


Sect. LV. Dropsy of the Pericardium. 


Water is sometimes found in the pericardium when 
there is none in any other cavity of the thorax, but it is 
generally accompanied with a collection of water in 
some of them. ‘lhe symptoms of this disease are nearly 
similar to those of hydrothorax 5 and we find that Des- 
sault and other very eminent surgeons have not been 
able to distinguish them. Dr Baillie says, “ that the 
feeling of oppression is more accurately confined to the 
situation of the heart; and the heart is more disturbed 
in its functions in dropsy of the pericardium than in 
hydrothorax.”” It is also said, that a frm undulatory 
motion can be felt at every stroke of the heart. 

If the existence of this complaint is ascertained, and 
if the quantity of water is suspected to be great, it may 
be perhaps advisable to discharge it, as practised in one 
case by Dessault, by making an opening betwcen the 
sixth and seventh ribs of the left side, opposite to the 
apex of the heart. 


Secr. V. Blood effused in the Tunica Vaginalts. 
(Heematocele). 


The cffusion of blood within the cavity of the va- 
ginal coat is characterised by the sudden appearance 
of the tumor, by its wanting the transparency of a hy- 
drocele, by its greater weight, and by its being more 
commonly occasioned by some accident. It is usually 
produced by the trocar used in performing the pallzative 
operation wounding a vessel which pours its blood into 
the vaginal cavity; it is still more apt to happen when 
a lancet is used and a varicose vessel punctured. It also 
takes place from the rupture of a varicose vessel by the 
sudden depletion of a large hydrocele. 

_ If the swelling is “=e may disappear by the local 
use 
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use of discutients and stimulants, such as solutions of 


Ganglions. saccharum saturni, or that of alum, vinegar, &c. If it 


does not yield to these, and if it has acquired a consi- 
derable bulk, the blood should be discharged by an 1n- 
cision; and any bleeding vessel either secured by a liga- 
ture, or by strong stimulants, and the wound afterwards 
treated as in common hydrocele. 


CHap. V. 
Diseases of the StnoviAL MEMBRANES. 


Sect. I. General Observations on the Pathology of 
Sinovial Membranes. 


THE diseases of the sinovial membranes are much 
more limited and less understoud than those of the tex- 
tures which we have examined. They do not appear 
to be sympathetically affected in the diseases of other 
parts. In the acute diseases of the impurtant viscera, 
the skin, the niucous surfaces, the cellular membrane, 
the nerves, &c. are more or less sympathetically atlect- 
ed, whilst all the sinovial membranes remain undisturbed. 
In this respect they resemble the bones, cartilages, and 
fibrous membranes. Neither is the sinovial fluid subject 
to the different alterations, which we observe of the 
serous fluid. We never find any preternatural mem- 
branes formed on the articulating surfaces; and the pre- 
ternatural collections of sinuvia never contain any of the 
white floculent matter so frequent in serous collections. 

The sinovial membranes are subject to inflammation, 
and are probably the seat of many of those pains about 
the joints which are so frequent. Their fluids are also 
sometinies increased to a preternatural quantity, and 
chalky or earthy depositions are also occasionally found 
in them. 


Sect. IT. Of Ganghons. 


An increase of the sinovial fluid in the bursze, or ten= 
dinous sheaths, formsa speciesof dropsy calleda ganglion. 
It is not, however, probable that these tumors are al- 
ways formed ina natural sinovial capsule: most com- 
monly they are accidental, being formed in the cellu- 
Jar membrane ; and are frequently found in parts where 
no natural capsule exists. They are most frequently 
met with over the tendons upon the back of the wrist, 
and likewise about those of the ankle and other parts of 
the extremities. When pressed, they are found to pos- 
sess a considerable degree of elasticity, from which, 
and from their situation, they may generally be distin- 
guished from other encysted tumors. They seldom ar- 
rive at any great bulk, are not often attended with 
pain, aitd commonly the skin retains its natural appear- 
ance. On being laid open, they contain a tough, viscid, 
transparent fluid, resembling the glaire of egg, which is 
sometimes of a reddish colour. 

They are generally produced by sprains or contusions 
of the joints, or by rheumatism. In many instances, 
they go off insensibly, without any assistance from art ; 
but as this is often not the case, means ought to be used 
for removingthem. For this purpose, friction frequent- 
ly repeated, or gentle compression applied to them by 


means of thin plates oflead and bandages, sometimes re- 


move them, In some instances they have been removed 


Chap. | 
by the application of blisters; but the most certain me- — of 
thod is, to make a small puncture into the sac, or to Collects; 
draw a cord through it; or, after the puncture is made, +t 
to press out the contents, and then inject some gently 
stimulating fluid, as port wine and water heated blood- 
warm. Some have removed the ganglion by bursting 
the sac by a violent blow. 


Secr. III. Of Collections within the Capsular Liga< 
ments of the Joints. 


Collections within the capsular ligament may consist 
of serum, blood, or pus and synovia combined. They 
are most frequently met with in the joint of the knee, 
and may be produced either by internal or external 
causes. These kinds of collections may in general be 
distinguished from each other. 

Watery effusions, commonly called drogsical swellings 
of the joints, arise chiefly in consequence of severe rheu- 
matic complaints; and when the tumor is not very 
large, the fluctuation of the fluid may be felt by pres- 
sure. When alarge effusion appears immediately after 
a violent bruise, it is probable that it consists chiefly of 
blood: but when it succeeds a violent sprain, attended’ 
with great pain, inflammation, and swelling, termina- 
ting in an effusion, there is every reason to think that | 
the contained fluid consists of pus mixed with synovia. 

Swellings of the joints are most apt to be confounded 
with collections in the bursze mucosa, or with matter 
effused in the adjacent cellular substance. From the 
first of these they are generally distinguished by the con- } 
tained fluid passing readily from one side of the joint to } 
the other, and from its being diffnsed over the whole of 
it; whereas, when it is contained in the burse, the tu- I 
mor is confined to a particular part, and is seldom at- 
tended with much pain. 

When such collections can safely be allowed to re- 
main, the capsular ligament ought never to be opened, : 
as they can often be removed by discutients. Evencon- | 
siderable collections arising from rheumatism may com- 
monly be discussed by friction, fomenting the parts with 
warm vapour, keeping them constantly moist with sa- 
turnine solutions, covering them properly with flannel, 
and applying blisters. When these fail, supporting the 
part with a laced stocking, or with a roller, has fre- . 
quently been of service. But whether a rheumatic tu- 
mor can be discussed or not, it ought not to be opened ; 
for the inconvenience attending it is more tolerable | 
than the pain and inflammation which may ensue. But 
when the matter would do mischief by lodging, it should ¢ 
be discharged. Eflused blood and matter which suc- | 
ceed high degrees of inflammation are of this kind. . 
Blood is frequently extravasated among soft parts with- 
out much detriment ; but when in contact with carti- gy 
lage or bone, it soon injures them. The matter ought | 
to be discharged so as most effectually to prevent the ad- | 
mission of air into the cavity of the joint. For this pur- 
pose the opening should be made with a trocar; and ) 
the skin, previously drawn tight to the upper part of the 
tumor, should be pulled down immediately on withdraw- 
mg the canula. A piece of adhesive plaster should be 
immediately laid over the opening, and the whole joint 
should be firmly supported by a flannel roller carefully | 
applied. If the patient be plethoric, he should be | 
blooded to such an extent as his strength will bear; he 

should 
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ofthe Dis. should be put upon a strict antiphlogistic regimen, and 

eases of the in every respeet should be managed with eaution 3 for 

Bones. inflammation being very apt to ensue, we cannot too 
much guard against it, 


} Secr.1V. Of Albuminous Concretions within the Sino- 
vial Capsules. 


Moveable bodies have been found in many of the 
sinovial capsules of tle human body. But they are most 
frequent in the knee joint; and it is there only where 
they require surgical assistance. These bodies are gene- 
rally eomposed of cartilage in the form of lamelle, and 
there is often an osseous concretion in their centre. The 
cause of their formation is not known 3 but it is probable 
that they are formed by a gradual deposition of the car- 
tilaginous matter on the articulating surface. They 
have heen often met with, attached by narrow necks to 
the sinovial eavity ; so that when this attachment is de- 
stroyed, they float loose in the cavity, and undergo per- 
haps hut little future ehange. 

When they aeeur in the knee joint, and acquire such 
a bulk as to obstruct or derange the motions of the joint, 

it then beeomes necessary to remove them. This ought 
to he.done by bringing the moveable body to the outer 

part of the joint, and making a valvular incision of such 

a size as to admit of its extraction. Sometimes much 

inflammation sueceeds this operation, which ovght to 

| make us careful in choosing a proper time for perform- 

| ing it, and in using every endeavour to repress any in- 
flammatory symptoms afterwards. 


Sect. V. Of the Spina Bifida. 


Spina bifida is a tumor whieli sometimes appears upon 

the lower part of the spine in new-born children. A 

fluctuation is distinetly perceived in it, and the fluid it 

contains can in some measure be presscd in at an open-- 

ing between the vertebrae. In some eases this opening 

is owing to a natural deficiency of bone; in others, to 

the separation of the spinous processes of the vertebrae. 

, The disease proceeds from a serous looking fluid eol- 

lected within the coverings of the spinal marrow. It is 

always fatal. Children labouring under it have been 

known to live for two or three years; but, in general, 

they linger and die in a few weeks, All that art has 

been able to do is to support the tumor by gentle pres- 

sure with a proper bandage. When a tumor of this kind 

is laid open or bursts, the child generally dies in a few 

hours. A tumor nearly of the same nature with this is 

sometimes met with upon different parts of the head in 

new-born children: it is formed by a fluid lodged be- 

| neath the membrancs of the brain, which lave been 

foreed out at some unossified part of the skull. What 

we have said with respeet to the former is exaetly ap- 
plicable to this disease. , 


Cuap. VI. 
Of the Diseases of the Bones. 


Sect. I. General Remarks on the Pathology of the 
| Bones. 


Progress, in comparison with what is observed of other 


TE diseases of bones are remarkable for their slow 
| Structures. Inflammation proceeds extremely slowly ; 
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and callus is remarkable when compared with the cica-Of the Dis. 
trization of other parts, for the length of time necessary eases of the 
for its formation ; the origin and progress too of an ex- , Bones- 
ostosis is very different from a tumor of the soft parts. 
Suppuration also, which requires only a few days in 

other organs, takes months before the same process is 
completed in bones. ‘There is also a striking difference 

between a gangrene of the soft parts and a caries or 

necrosis of the bones. In the natural state the bones 

have no sensibility, but when diseased, they are often 

the seat of aeute pain; this is observed in the spzza 

ventosa, in earies, neerosis, &c. Besides the changes 

to which the bones are subjeet from inflammation and 

various accidents, they also suffer alterations in their 

hardness and softness. Preternatural growths also form 

upon them; and they arc liable to absorption. 


Secr. IT. Of Partucular Diseases of the Bones. 


The bones, as well as the softer parts, are liable to 
be swelled, either throughout their whole length, or to 
have tumors formed on partieular parts of them. 

E-xostosis is one species of tumor of the bone. Ac-Exostosis; 
cording to Mr Bromefield, no swelling should be so 
called, but an excreseenee continued from a bone, like 
a branch from the trunk of a tree. Under this head 
therefore 1s ranked the benign node, which may be pro- 
duced by external injury, sueh as contusions and frac- 
tures: it can hardly be called a diséase, but rather a 
deformity. 

There are risings or tumors observable on the bones Tophus. 
which are often the eonsequents of venereal virus, and 
are termed tophi, gummi, or nodes.—Tophus is a soft 
tumor in the bone; and seems to be formed of a chalky 
substanee, that is intermediate between the osseous 
fibres. These cretaeeous extravasations are sometimes 
found on the ligaments and tendons, as well as on tlie 
bone ; and may sometimes be taken out by the knife. 

We have known many instances where chalk stones in 
gouty people make their way out through the skin of 
the fingers and toes. 

Gummi are soft tumors on the surface of the bone, Gummi. 
between it and the periostenm3 and their contents re- 
semhle gum softened, from whence the name. 

The confirmed venereal node has the appearance of a Venereal 
divarieation of the osseous fibres. When the periosteum "°4¢- 
is thickened, but the bone not affected, a course of mer- 
eury will often produee a perfeet cure: but when the 
bone itself is diseased, this method will often fail. But 
here the division of the extended periosteum has been 
known to give perfect ease. 

The usual method, formerly, was to apply a caustic 
equal to the extent of the node, which being laid bare, 
required exfoliation before it could be cieatrized. If 
the incision is made early, that is, before matter be 
formed under the investing membrane, it seldom re- 
quires exfoliation ; and, as we often find that the bone 
itself is not affected, but only the periosteum thickened, 
we may be deceived even after a eareful examination : 
it is therefore proper that the patient should be pretty 
far advanced in a eourse of mercurial unetion before 
even the ineision is made; for, shonld the tumor de- 
crease, and the pain abate during the course, chirurgi- 
cal assistanee, with the knife, most likely may beeome 
unnecessary. 
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Of the Dis- A bone may become carious first in its internal parts; 
eases of theand that from external injury, as well as from a vitiated 

Bones. state of the animal fluids. Authors seem not to agree 
as to the technical term for this kind of disease of the 
bones 5 some calling it cancer or gangrena ossts ; others, 
spina ventosa, from the potnted cxtuberances usually 
attendant on this disorder of the bone ; and some again, 
teredo, from the appearance of the carious bone, like 
wood that is worm-eaten. 

Abscess. [t is universally allowed, that this disease takes its 
rise from matter being formed either in the diploe, or in 
the marrow: whenever obstruction is begun in the ves- 
sels expanded on, or,terminating in, the medullary cysts, 
the consequence will be inflammation, and, if not early 
removed, matter will form; for this reason this case 
may be called abscessus tn medulla. Whenever, then, a 
patient complains of dull heavy pain, deeply situated in 
the bone, consequent to a violent blow received on 
the part some time before, though the integuments 
appear perfectly sound, and the bone itself not in the 
feast injured, we have @reat reason to suspect an abscess 
inthe medulla, Children of a bad habit of body, thongh 

. they have not suffered any external injury, will often 
become lame, and complain of the limb being remarkably 
heavy; and though not attended with acute pain, yet 
the dull throbbing uneasiness is constant. If rigors hap- 
pen during the time the patient labours under this in- 
disposition, it generally implies that matter will be form- 
ed within the substance of the bone. Jf the extremities 
of the diseased bone swell, or if it becomes enlarged 
throughout its whole extent, it may be known to be an 
abscess in the medulla, or the true spina ventosa, as it is 
called: if neither of these symptoms take place, the 
great insensibility of the bone in some subjects will pre- 
vent that acuteness of pain usual in other parts where 
matter is formed, though the acrid matter is eroding the 
bone during the whole time it is conteined within it. 
This matter at length having made its way through, ar- 
rives at the periosteum, where it creates most violent 
pain. The integuments then become swelled and in- 
flamed, and have a sort of emphysematous feel. On 
being examined by pressure, the tumor will sometimes 
be lessened, from part of the matter retiring into the 
bone: from this appearance to the touch, most likely 
the name of ventosa was added to the term spzxa. 

When we are assured of matter being under the pert- 
osteum, we cannot be too early in letting it out, as it 
will save a considerable deal of pain to the patient, 
thongh probably it may not be of any considerable ad- 
vantage in respect to the carious bone ; for, where the 
fluids in general are vitiated, no chance of cure can he 
expected from topical remedies ; bnt where the consti- 
tution is mended, nature will sometimes astonish us in 
her part, as the carious bone will be thrown off from 
the epiphyses, or the teredines will be filled np by the 
ossific matter that flows from the parts of the bone 
where some of the spine have come away. 

If proper medicines are given, the children well sup- 
ported, and the parts kept clean and dry, patience and 
perseverance will frequently give great credit to the sur- 
geon. In case it should have been thought advisable to 
apply a trephine, to give free discharge to the matter, 
the washing it away, as well as the small crumblings of 
the carious bone, by means of detersive and drying in- 
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jections, has been known to contribute greatly to the of the py 


curing this kind of caries, after the habit of body in eases off 


general had been mended. 


Besides those above mentioned, the bones are liable | 


to two opposite diseases ; the one termed /rzabilitas, the 
other molzizes ; the former peculiar to adults, the latter 
more frequent in infants, though sometimes seen in 
adults, from a vitiated state of their juices. 


From repeated salivations, the bones in old people Rickets 


have been rendered extremely brittle ; insomuch that in 
many subjects they have been fractured merely from 
their weight and the action of the muscles : but in such 
cases, this is not owing to the friability of the bones, 
but to the loss of substance, from the erosion of the bone 
by an acrimonious humour thrown on it: to which 
cause perhaps may be attributed the disease called ric- 
kets in children. The effects of scorbutic humour in 
rendering the bones soft in many instances, have often 
been remarked. 

By proper diet, gentle friction, cxercise, and cold 
bathing, rickety children will frequently get their con- 
stitution so much changed, as that, by ihe time they ar- 
rive at the age of 20 years, there shall not remain the 
least vestige of their former disease. ‘The epiphyses are 
generally most allected in this species of the disorder. 
Yor want of early attention to invalids of this sort, we 
find that their bones not only become soft, and yield to 
the powers of thc muscles, but remain distorted during 
the rest of life, though they have acquired a perfect de- 
grce of solidity. In snch cases, therefore, the assistance 
of a skilful mechanic is necessary both to support the 
parts improperly acted on, and to alter the Jine of direc- 
tion of the distorted osseous ‘bres. 

Though the curvature of the extremities, or thick- 
ness of the ends of the bones near their articulations, 
may give the first alarm to those who are constantly 
with children, yet there are other symptoms that give 
earlier notice 5 which if they had been timely discover- 
ed, itis highly probable that the curvature of the limbs 
in many children might not have happened. The belly 
generally becomes larger in this disease, from the in- 
creased size of the contained bowels ; the head then be- 
comes enlarged ; then a difficulty of breathing succeeds, 
which is generally supposed to be the effects of takin 
cold. ‘The sternum is elevated and sharp, and the tho- 
rax becomes contracted ; the spine is protruded in seve- 
ral parts; the pelvis altered, according to the pressure 
of the parts within, and habitual inclination of the pa- 
tient to obtain that line of direction in which the per- 
pendicular from the centre of gravity may fall within 
the common base of the body; the extremities of the 
cylindrical bones, and the ends of the ribs next the ster- 
num, become enlarged ; soon after this the bones in ge- 
neral become soft and flexible, yielding in such direc- 
tions as the strongest muscles determine. 

Where the affection of the mesenteric glands is evi- 
dent, Mr Bromefield asserts, that after a dose or two of 
the pulvis basilicus to empty the intestines. thoroughly,. 
the purified crude quicksilver is by much the most effi- 
cacious medicine to remove obstructions in those glands. 
When the belly begins to soften and subside, the chyle 
passes without interruption, and the child begins to get 
flesh ; then the cold bath becomes truly serviceable, and 
the decoction or cold infusion of the Peruvian bark is a 


proper 
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proper restorative ; but the cold bath used too carly, or 
the baik given before there is a free circulation of chyle 
through the lacteals, would be very injurious. 

Among the diseases of the bones we may lhkewise 
take notice of that palsy of the lower extremities which 
takes place, as is generally supposed, in consequence of 
a curvature in some parts of the spine. To this distem- 


per both sexes and all agesare hable. When it attacks | 


an infant of only a year or two old or younger, the true 
cause of itis seldom discovered until some time after the 
effect has taken place. ‘The child is said to be uncom- 
monly backward in the use of his legs, or it is thought 
to have received some hurt in the birth. When the 
child is of an age snfficient to have already walked, 
and who has been able to walk, the loss of the use of 
his legs is gradual, though in general not very slow. 
He at first complains of being very soon tired, is lan- 
guid, listless, and unwilling to move much or at all 
briskly. Soon after this he may be observed frequently 


to trip and stumble, though there be no impediment in. 


his way ; and whenever he attempts to move briskly, he 
finds that his legs involuntarily cross each other, by 
which he is frequently thrown down without stumbling ; 
and when he endeavours to stand still in an erect pos- 
ture without support, even for a few minutes, his knees 
give way and bend forward. As the distemper ad- 
vances, it will be fonnd that he cannot, withont much 
difficulty and deliberation, direct either of his feet ex- 
actly to any one point ; and very soon after this, both 
legs and thighs lose a good deal of their natural sensibi- 
lity, and become quite useless. In adults, the progress 
of the disease is much quicker, but the symptoms near- 
ly the same. 

Until the curvature of the spine is discovered, the 
complaint generally passes for a nervous one; but when 
the state of the back bone is adverted to, recourse is al- 
most always had to some previous violence to account for 


at. That this might have been the case in some few in- 


stances might be admitted ; but in by far the greatest 
number some predisposing cause must be looked for. 
Mr Pott, who has written a treatise upon this disease, 
recommends it to our observation, that though the lower 
Inmbs are rendered almost useless, or even entirely so, 
yet there are some circumstances in which it differs from 
@ common nervous palsy. The legs and thighs, theugh 
so much affected, have neither the flabby feel of a truly 
paralytic limb; nor have they that seeming looseness at 
the joints, nor the total incapacity of resistance, which 
allows the latter to be twisted almost in all directions : 
on the contrary, the joints have frequently a consider- 
able degree of stiffness, particularly the ankles; by 


which stiffness the feet of children are generally point- 


ed downward, and they are preverited from setting thent 
flat upon the ground. 

At first the general health of the patient seems not to 
be at all, or at least not materially affected ; but when 
the disease has continned for some time, and the curva- 
ture is thereby increased, many inconveniences and com- 
plaints come on; such as difficulty in respiration, indi- 
gestion, pain, and what they call t7ghiness at the stomach, 
obstinate constipations, purgings, involuntary flux of 
urine and feces, &c. with the addition of some nervous 
complaints, which are partly cauxed by the alterations 
made in the form of the cavity of the thorax, and partly 
by impressions.made on the abdominal viscera. . 
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Mr Pott was led to a knowledge of the true cause of the Die 
and cure of this distemper, from observing the case of a cases of the 


youth of 14, who was restored to the use of his limbs 
immediately after a seemingly accidental abscess near 
the part. From this he was inclined to think, that the 
curvature of the spine was not the original cause of the 
disorder, but that the surrounding parts were predispos- 
ed towards it by some affection of the solids and fluids 
there ; and he was confirmed in these suspicions by # 
variety of appearances, which he observed both in the 
living body and upon dissection of the subject after 
death; all of which are narrated at full length in his 
treatise upon this subject. 

“The remedy (says he) for this most dreadful disease 
consists merely in procuring a large discharge of matter; 
by suppuration, from underneath the membrana adiposa 
on each side of the curvature, and in maintaining such 
discharge until the patient shall have perfectly recovered 
the use of his legs. ‘’o accomplish this purpose, I have 
made use of different means, such as setons, issues made 
by incision, and issues made by caustic; and although 
there be no very material difference, I do upon the 
whole prefer the last. A seton is a painful and nasty 
thing : besides which it frequently wears through the 
skin before the end for which it was made can be ac- 
complished. Issues made by incision, if they be large 
enough for the intended purpose, are apt to become in- 
flamed, and to be very tronblesome before they come te 
suppuration ; but openings made by caustic are,not in 
general liable to any of these inconveniences, at least not 
sc frequently nor in the same degree: they are neither 
so troublesome to make or maintain. I make the eschars 
of an oval form, about two-thirds of an inch in diame- 


ter on each side of the curve, taking care to leave a suf- 
ficient portion of skin between them. In a few days, 


when the eschar begins to loosen and separate, I cut out 
all the middle, and put into each a large kidney-bean : 
when the bottoms of the sores are become clean by sup- 
puration, I sprinkle, every third or fourth day, a smalk 
quantity of finely powdered cantharides on them, by 
which the sores are prevented from contracting, the 
discharge increased, and possibly other benefit obtained: 
The issues I keep open until the cure is complete ; tha 
is, until the patient recovers perfectly the use of his legs, 
or even for some time longer: and I should think that 
it would be more prudent to heal only one of them first; 
keeping the other open for some time ; that is, not only 
until the patient can walk, but until he can walk firm- 
ly, briskly, and without the assistance of a stick: until 
he can stand quite upright, and has recovered all the 
height which the habit or rather the necessity of steop- 


ing, occasioned by the distempers, had made him lose.’* ’ 


Cuap. VII. 


Of the Diseases of the ARTERIAL SYSTEM. 


Secr. I. General Remarks on the Diseases of the Are . 


tertal System. | 


TuE diseases of the vascular system form an important 
class in systems of Nosology. 
organ, the action of the arteries and veins is more or 
less influenced, though the changes of structure to which 
these yessels are subject are very limited.. The only 

diseases 


In the diseases of every. 


Arterial 
System, 


of diseases to be treated of in a system of surgery, are a- 
Aneurisms. neurism and varix. 


Sect. II. Of Aneurisms. 


The term aneur7sm was originally meant to signify a 
tumor formed by the dilatation of the coats of an ar- 
tery ; but by modern practitioners it applies not only to 
tumors of this kind, but to such as are formed by blood 
effused from arteries into the contiguous parts. There 
are three species generally enumerated ; the true or ez- 
cysted, the false or diffused, and the var7cose aneurism. 

The true or encysted aneurism, when situated near 
the surface of the body, produces a tumor at first small 
and circumscribed ; the skin retains its natural appear- 
ance: when pressed by the fingers, a pulsation is evi- 
dently distinguished ; and with very little force the con- 
teuts of the swelling may be made to disappear; but 
they immediately return upon removing the pressure. 
By degrees the swelling increases, ‘and becomes more 
prominent ; the skin turns paler than usual, and in more 
advanced stages is cedematous: the pulsation still con- 
tinues; but parts of the tumor become firm from the 
coagulation of the contained blood, and yield little to 
pressure ; at last the swelling increases in a gradual 
manner, and is attended with a great degree of pain. 
The skin turns livid, and has.a gangrenous appearance. 
There is an oozing of bloody serum from the integu- 
ments ; and, if mortification do not take place, the skin 
cracks in different parts; and the artery being now de- 
prived of the usual resistance, the blood bursts out with 
such force as to occasion the almost immediate death of 
the patient. 

When affections of this kind happen in the larger ar- 
teries, the soft parts not only yield to a great extent, 
but even the bones frequently undergo a great degree 
of derangement. 

Of the dif- 
fused aneu- 
Fsille 


Of the en- 
cysted a- 
neurism, 


rupture in an artery, producing, by the blood thrown 
out of it, a swelling in the contiguous parts. It is most 
frequently produced by a wound made directly into the 
artery. A tumor, about the size of a horse-bean, gene- 
rally rises at the orifice in the artery soon after the dis- 
charge of the blood has been stopped by compression. 
At first it is soft, has a strong pulsation, and yields a 
little to pressure, hut cannot be made entirely to disap- 
pear; for the blood forming the tumor being at rest, 
begins to coagulate. If not improperly treated by 
much pressure, it generally remains nearly of the same 
size for several weeks. ‘Tlie enlargement, however, pro- 
ceeds more rapidly in some cases than in others. In- 
stances have occurred of the blood being diflused aver 
the whole arm in the space of a few hours; while, 
on the contrary, swellings of this kind have been man 
months, nay even years, in arriving at any considerable 
size. 

As the tumor becomes larger, it does not, like the 
true aneurism, grow much more prominent, but rather 
spreads and difluses itself into the surrounding parts. 
By degrees it acquires a firm consistence ; and the pul- 
sation, which was at first considerable, gradually dimi- 
nishes, till it is sometimes scarcely perceptible. If the 
blood at first thrown out proceed from an artery deeply 
seated, the skin preserves its natural appearance till the 
disorder is far adyanced: But when the blood gets at 
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and death ensues. 


The false or diffused aneurism consists in a wound or | 


Chap. VIL 
first into contact with the skin, the parts become instant- of | 
ly livid, indicating the approach of mortification ; and Aneurismg | 
a real sphacelus has sometimes been induced. — The tu- aol | 
mor at first produces little uneasiness 3 but as it increases 
in size, the patient complains of severe pain, stiffness, 
numbness, and immobility of the whole joint; and these 
symptoms continuing to augment, af the artery be large, 
and assistance not given, the teguments at last burst, 


When an artery is punctured through a vein, as in Of the vm 
blood-letting at the arm, the blood generally rushes into "cose a 
the yielding cellular substance, and there spreads so as ee 
to shut the sides of the vein together. But in some in- 
stances where the artery happens to be m contact with 
the vein, the communication opened has been preserved 5 
and the vein not being sufficiently strong for resisting 
the impulse of the artery, must consequently be dilated. 
This is a varicose aneurism. Soon after the injury tbe 
vein immediately communicating with the artery begins 
to swell, and enlarge gradually. If there be any consi- 
derable communications in the neighbourhood, the veins 
which form them are also enlarged. ‘The tnmor disap- 
pears upon pressure, the blood contained in it being 
chiefly pushed forwards in its course towards the heart ; 
and when the tumor is large, there is a singular tremu- 
lous motion, attended with a perpetual lnissing noise, ag 
if air was passing into it through a small aperture. 

If a ligature be applied upon the limb immediately 
below the swelling, tight enough to stop the pulse in 
the under part of the member, the swelling disappears by 
pressure, but returns immediately upon the pressure be- 
ing removed. If, after the swelling is removed by yres- 
sure, the finger be placed upon the orifice in tue artery, 
the veins remain perfectly flaccid till the pressure is ta- 
ken off. If the trunk of the artery be compressed above 
the orifice, so as effectually to stop the circulation, the 
tremulous motion and hissing noise immediately cease ; 
and if the veins be now emptied by pressure, they re- 
main so till the compression upon the artery be removed. 
If the vein be compressed a little above, as well as be- 
low the tumor, all the blood may generally, though not 
always, be pushed through the orifice into the artery ; 
from whence it immediately returns on the pressure be- 
ing discontinued. 

Whien the disease has continued long, and the dilata- 
tion of the veins has become considerable, the trunk of 
the artery ahove the orifice generally becomes greatly 
enlarged, while that below becomes proportionably 
small ; of consequence the pulse in the under part of the 
member is zlways more feeble than in the sound limb of 
the opposite side. 

Aneurisms have frequently been mistaken for absces- Diagnosis 
ses and other collections of matter, and have. been laid of@neun® 
open by incisions on which account great attention is 
somctimes required to make the proper distinction. In 
the commencement of the disease the pulsation in the 
tumor 18 commonly so strong, and other concomitant 
circumstances so evidently point out the nature of the 
disorder, that little or no doubt respecting it can ever 
take place ; but in the more advanced stages of the dis- 
ease, when the swelling has become large and has lost 
its pulsation, nothing but a minute attention to the pre- 
vious liistory of the case can enable the practitioner to 
form a judgment of its nature. 

Aneurisms mazs be confounded with soft encysted tu- 
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mors, scrofulous swellings, and abscesses situated so near 


ieurisms. to an artery as to be affected by its pulsation. But one 
v-~ symptom, when connected with strong pulsation, may 


always lead to a certain determination that the swelling 
is of the aneurismal kind, viz. the contents of the tumor 
being made easily to disappear upon pressure, and their 
returning on the compression being removed. The 
want of this circumstance, however, ought not to con- 
vince us that it is not of that natnre; for it frequently 
happens, especially in the advanced stages of aneurisms, 
that their contents become so firm that no effect is pro- 
duced upon them by pressure. Hence the propriety, in 
doubtful cases, of proceeding as if the discase was clear- 
ly of the aneurismal kind. 

In the prognosis, three circumstances are chiefly to 
be attended to; the manner in which the disease appears 
to have been produced, the part of the body in which 
the swelling is situated, and the age and habit of bo- 
dy of the patient. 

If an aneurism has come forward in a gradual man- 
ner, withont any apparent injury done to the part, and 
not succeeding any violent bodily exertion, there will be 
reason to suppose that the disease depends upon a gene- 
ral afiection either of the trunk in which it occurs, or 
of the whole arterial system. In such cases art can give 
hittle assistance 5; whereas if the tumor has succeeded 
an external accident, an operation may be attended 
with success. 

In the varicose aneurism a more favourahle prognosis 
may generally be given than in either of the other two 
species, It does not proceed so rapidly; when it has 
arrived at a certain Jength, it does not afterwards ac- 
quire much additional size ; and it may be sustained 
without much inconvenience for a great nnmber of 
years. As long as there is reason to cxpect this, the 
hazard which almost alivays attends the operation ought 
to be avoided. | 

Treatment.—Inevery case of anenrism, the use of pres- 
sure has been indiscriminately recommended, not only in 
the incipient period of the disease, hut even in its more 
advanced stages. In the diffused or false aneurism, as 
pressure cannot he applied to the artery alone, without at 
the same time affecting the refluent veins; and as this, 
by producing an increased resistance to the arterial pul- 
sations, must force an additional quantity of blood to the 
orifice in the artery, no advantage is to be expected 
from it. 

In the early stages of encysted aneurism, while the 
blood can be yet pressed entirely out of the sac into the 
artery, it often happens, by the use of a bandage of soft 
and somewhat elastic materials, properly fitted to the 
part, that mucl: may be done in preventing the swelling 
from receiving any degree of increase ; and on some 
occasions, by the continued support thus given to the 
weakened artery, complete cures have been at last ob- 
tained. In all such cases, therefore, particularly in every 
instance of the varicose aneurism, much advantage may 
be expected from moderate pressure. 

But pressure, even in encysted aneurism, ought never 
to be carried to any great length; for tight bandages, 
by producing an immediate degree of reaction in the 
containing parts to which they are applied, instead of 
answering the purpose for which they were intended, 
have evidently the contrary cflect. Indeed the great- 
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est length to which pressure in such cases ought to go, 
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Of 


should be to serve as an easy support to the parts af- Aneurisms. 


fected. 

Of late years the subject of aneurism has attracted 
the notice of several eminent surgeons in this country ; 
and arterial trunks have been successfully tied, which 
had been often proposed, but never before executed. 
Mr John Bell several years ago, tied the trunk of the 
gluteal artery. Mr Abernethy tied the common femo- 
ral. Mr Astley Cooper tied the common carotid; and 
Mr Ramsden tied the subclavian artery. 


Secr. ILI. Of the Popliteal Aneurism. 


We are indebted to Mr John Hunter for the ingeni- 
ous operation for popliteal aneurism. ‘The operation 
consists in exposing the femoral artery about the middle 
of the thigh, and putting a ligature ronnd the vessel. 
An incision is to be made through the integuments, two 
inches and a half in length on the inner edge of the 
sartorius muscle (see Plate DXVI. fig. 1.). An in- 
cision ts to be made through the sheath containing 
the artery with its accompanying vein and nerve, and 
a double ligature is to be introduced underneath it, by 


means of a blunt necdle; care being taken not to in- * See Plate 


clude either the femoral vein, or crural nerve. One li- 
gature is to be tied as high up, and the other as low as 
tle artery is separated from the contiguous parts; the 
distance between the two being rather more than half 
an inch. The artery should then be divided by a 
probe-pointed bistoury, (Plate D XIII.) in the inter- 
space between the two ligatures, but nearer to the lower 
ligature than to the upper one. The ligatnre should be 
moderately thick, in order that the noose may be drawn 
as tightly as possible, without risk of tearing, or cutting 
the coats of the vessel. ‘lie limb may be kept warm 
alter the operation, by artificial heat if necessary ; and 
the wound treated in the usual manner. 


Sect. LV. Of the Femoral Aneurism. 


The external iliac artery was first tied hy Mr Aber- 


DXIII. 


nethy*; and there are now eight cases on record where * See Ay 
the practice has been followed, six of which were sncccss- Abernethy!» 


ful. Mr Abernethy’s operation consists in making an 
incision throngh the integuments of the abdomen, a- 
bout three inches in length in the direction of the ar- 
tery, beginning just above Ponpart’sligament, (see Plate 


DXYVI. fig. r.). and half an inch on the outside of the 


abdominal ring, in order to avoid the epigastric artery. 
The aponeurosis of the external oblique muscle is then 
to be divided in the direction of the wound. The lower 
margin of the internal oblique and transverse muscles is 
to be cut with a crooked bistoury. The finger may 
then be passed between the peritonczeum by the side of 
the psoas muscle, so as to touch the artery. A double 


ligature 1s to be put underneath the vessel, and tied as’ 


in the operation for popliteal aneurism. 


SecT. V. Of the Carotid Aneurism. 


It had been repeatedly proposed to tie the carotid 
artery; but the operation was first performed by Mr 


Astley 
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Of Varicose Astley Cooper. There are several instances of this ar- 


Veins. 


tery having been successfully tied, so that there is suf- 
ficient encouragement to adopt the practice in future 
cases, where there is room to tie the artery above the 
sternum. ‘The operation is to be done by making an 
incision on the side of the artery next the trachea, 
laying bare the vessel, and carefully avoiding the par 
vagnm and the recurrent branch in placing the liga- 
ture. 


Secr. VI. Of the Axillary Aneurism. 


Mr Keate of St George’s Hospital, tied with suc- 
cess the axillary artery, where it passes over the first 
rib; and Mr Ramsden has lately tied the subclavian 
artery for an axillary aneurism. The patient, how- 
ever, died. A similar operation was attempted by Mr 
Cooper, but he failed in tying the ligature round the 
artery, from the bulk of the tumor. Mr Blizzard 
completely succeeded in performing this operation. 
The great difficulty felt in these operations wae the 
passing of the ligature below the vessel on account of 
its depth. 


Cuap. VIII. 
Of the Diseases of the VENous SysTEM. 
Sect. I. Of Varicose Veins. 


WHEN the veins of any organ become preternatu- 


rally dilated, they are said to be varicose. ‘This state 


of the veins is most usually met with in those which are 
superficial, and seems to arise either from some mecha- 
nical cause preventing the ready flow of blood through 
them, or from the veins themselves losing the necessary 
support of the skin and adjacent parts. The gravid 
uterus, by pressing on the iliac vessels, frequently ren- 
ders the veins of the lower extremity varicose. Va- 
rious tumors produce similar effects. We also see the 
veins of the integuments of old people become tortuous 
and swelled from no mechanical pressure. 

Varicose veins are a frequent attendant on ulcers of 
the leg, and it has been observed that the ulcer seldom 
or ever heals until the varix is cured. 

Varicose veins of the extremities may generally be 
much relieved by the application of a proper bandage 
from the toes upwards ; and in cases where ‘this does 
not give relief, the venous trunk should be tied with a 
ligature as directed in aneurism. 


Sect. I]. Varicose Spermatic Veins (Varicocele). 


The veins of the spermatic cord often remain vari- 
cose after inflammation of the testicle, and also in early 
life without any known cause. The disease is generally 
easily distinguished by the tortuous irregular swelling. 
It sometimes, however, acquires a large size; but even 
then its nature may be readily distinguished by placing 
the patient in a horizontal position, and applying pres- 
sure to the tumor. By this the swelling disappears, 
and if the upper part be grasped so as to allow nothing 
to pass out of the abdomen, the swelling will neverthe- 
less be again formed. 

The disease occurs most frequently in the left side, 


and this may arise from the vein in that side not termi- Of the Dis 

nating directly in the vena cava, but in the emulgent. cases - 
Treatment.—'The use of astringents, along with a pro- _ Testicle. 

per suspensory bandage, will generally afford relief. It 

las also been proposed to tie a ligature round one or 

more of the varicose vessels. In one case this was done 

with complete success. 


Secr. LIT. Of Hemorrhoidal Tumors. 


The heemorrhoidal tumor consists in a dilatation of 
the veins about the anus and extremity of the rectum. 
They are round smooth tumors of a purple colour, and 
more or less painful. They vary in their size and num- 
ber. Sometimes they are accontpanied by a regnlar 
periodical discharge of blood (bleeding piles), and in 
other cases no such discharge takes place (blind piles), 
and then they are more subject to inflammatory at- 
tacks. 

Hemorrhoids occur more frequently in women than 
in men, and they commonly arise from a long continued 
pressure on the rectum ; as obstinate costiveness, pro- 
lapsus, gestation, calculus or tumors about the bladder, 
uterus, or vagina. 

Treatment.—When they are inflamed, local bleed- 
ing, fomentations and poultices give much relief, care 
being taken at the same time to keep the tumors within 
the anus, and to keep the bowels very open by mild 
laxatives and clysters. 

In some cases the piles acquire a very considerable 
bulk, and form a number of large and loose tumors 
round the anus, which prevent the free discharge of 
feces. In such cases the tumors ought to be removed, 
and this may be best done with the knife ; or, as same- 
tintes happens, if they be so situated as to render this 
dangerous, they may be removed by a ligature. 


Cuap. IX. 
Of the Diseases of the GLANDULAR SYSTEM. 


General Remarks on the Pathology of the Glands. 


WE observe a vast variety of diseases of the glandular 
system, and the greater number of these arise from a 
morbid state of their secretions. We see striking ex- 
amples of an increased secretion in diabetes, in the mer- 
curial salivation, and in many bilious disorders : on the 
other hand the natural secretion is diminished in suppres- 
sion of urine, in dryness of the month, &c. 

An alteration in the secretory function is not, how- 
ever, the only disease of this system 3 there are a great 
number of organic alterations of structure with which 
they are affected, and a variety of tumors are also found 
to form in them. As, however, most of the principal 
glands of the body are situated within the larger cavi- 
ties, few of their diseases come within the province of 
the surgeon. 


Sect. I. Of the Diseases of the Testicle. 
1. Of the Schirrusand Cancer of the Testicle, (Sarcocele). 


This affection is liable to a considerable variety in ite 
appearances 3; and as in the description of it which has 
been given by authors, they have included symptoms of 

diseases 
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diseases which are very different from the true schir- 
rus. - 

The most remarkable symptom of scirrhous testicle is 
a gradual enlargement and induration of the body of 
the gland or epididimis, advancing from one point, with- 
out marks of inflammation or pain. Along with its in- 
crease in bulk it acquires additional hardness, and its 
surface, from being smooth, turns by degrees unequal 
and knotty. The integuments become of a purplish 
red, at last ulcerate, discharge a foetid ichor, and a 
cancerous fungus grows from the wound. The sperma- 
tic chord also becomes enlarged, knotty, and hard, and 
the glands of the groin swell, the‘health of the pa- 
tient becoming entirely destroyed, and at last carrying 
him off in the greatest misery. 

The progress of this disease is in’general slow, and 
is commonly attended with an aching sensation about 
the testicle, and severe pain darting from it to the loins, 
particularly when the testicle is not supported. The 
disease 1s most frequent in the advanced stages of life. 
¥t commonly arises from an unknown cause. It has at 
times been known to succeed a venereal affection, but 
this is by no means common, and it is sometimes pre- 
ceded by a blow or some accident which excites inflam- 
mation. 

When the scirrhous testicle is examined by dissection, 
Dr Baillie observes that “ it is found to be changed into 
a hard mass of a brownish colour, which is generally 
more or less intersected by membrane. In this there is 
no vestige of the natural structure, but cells are fre- 
quently observable in it containing a sanious fluid, and 
sometimes there is a mixture of cartilage.”” Sometimes 
water is found collected in the cavity of the tunica va- 
ginalis, but more frequently the tunics adhere to each 
other. When the spermatic chord is affected, that exhi- 
bits the same changes of structure as the testicle itself. 

Lreatment.—When a testicle is known to be affected 
with the true scirrhus, all prospect of a cure by the ex- 
hibition of internal or external remedies becomes hope- 
less, as there is no fact better known and more severely 
felt in the history of scirrhus and cancer in every organ 
of the body, than its resisting all means of relief, but by 
the complete removal of the diseased part. Ina few 
rare cases, by a moderate diet, keeping the bowels open, 
suspending the tumor, avoiding violent exercise, or any 
thing which may prove a source of irritation, the dis- 
order has been said to be not only prevented from in- 
ereasing, but has in a gradual manner entirely disap- 
peared; but we much suspect that these cases whose 
termination was so favourable, have not been of a schir- 
rousnature. ‘This is probable from what is known of the 
termination of scirrhus in other organs of the body, and 
also from the difficulty we have in forming an accurate 
diagnosis in the diseases of the testicle. There are, we 
hesitate not to say, many testicles extirpated which 
might have been saved ; for our imperfect knowledge of 
the various morbid changes of this organ, has made it 
too much an established practice to extirpate all tes- 
ticles which are enlarged and hard, and which do not 
yield to mercury. 

_ When, however, by an attentive examination of the 
history and symptoms of the disease, no doubt is enter- 
tained of its scirrhous or cancerous nature, the more 
speedily the tumor is removed, the better chance there 
18 of a permanent cure. In performing the operation, 
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care should be taken to remove completely every part of the Dis- 
suspected to be diseased, and no part of the skin should eases of the 
be left with a view of covering the wound more com-_, Testicle. 


pletely which has the least discolouration or mark of 
discase. 


Mode of extirpating the Testicle. 


The parts being previously shaved, the patient is to 
be laid upon a firm table covered with a blanket or mat- 
tress. His legs should hang over the table, and be sup- 
ported by assistants. An incision is to be made through 
the integuments with a common scalpel, extending from 
a little above the external abdominal ring to the bottom 
of the scrotum. The cellular membrane aronnd the 
spermatic chord is to be dissected back, and the chord 
laid fairly bare ; and this part of the operation is much 
more easily accomplished when the incision through the 
skin is very free. A ligature of considerable thickness 
is to be put underneath the chord, and it may be intro- 
duced with a blunt-pointed needle or instrument (fig. 17. 
Plate DXITI.). The extent of the disease in the 
chord should now be examined as accnrately as possible, 
and the ligature should be tied firm with a running 
knot, as far above the diseased part as possible. If any 
hardness extends to the external abdominal ring, the 
chord may be even dissected up along the inguinal ca- 
nal, and the ligature” put on at that place. The chord 
may be divided one-fourth of an inch below where the 
ligature has been applied, and then the whole of the 
testicle and its vaginal coat may be readily dissected 
away, taking care not to cut into the vaginal cavity of 
the opposite side of the scrotum. After the testicle is 
removed, the ligature should be loosened, and the sper- 
matic artery and veins included in separete ligatures. 
The ligature upon the spermatic chord is to be left 
loosc, so as to act as a tourniqnet if a hemorrhagy 
should ensue. Much care should also be taken to secure 
any arteries of the integuments of the scrotum which 
are seen bleeding ; as we once met with a very trouble- 
some hemorrhagy from one of these retracting among 
the loose cellular texture, and not being seen after the 
operation. It therefore will be a good general rule 
to tie those with ligatures immediately after they are 
divided. 

The wound is to be dressed, so as to be healed if pos- 
sible by adhesion; and this may generally be accomplish- 
ed, except at the upper part where the ligatures come 
through. With this view the wound and scrotum are to 
be carefully washed, and two or three stitches, as may be 
thought most expedient, are to be put through the edges 
of the wound ; for in a part like the scrotum, where the 
skin is loose and puckered, it is hardly possible to ap- 
ply adhesive straps with sufficient accuracy, so as to 
serve the purpose. Small pieces of adhesive plaster, 
however, should be neatly placed between each of the 
stitches, along the whole extent of the wound, and a 
pledget of simple ointment and compress afterwards to 
be laid over it, the whole being secured with a T ban- 
dage. 

After the operation, the patient is to be put to bed, 
being directed to lie on his back with a pillow between 
the thighs, so as to support the scrotum. 

Opiates should be given to allay pain, and if any in- 
flammatory symptoms supervene, bleeding at the arm 
should be had recourse to without the least hesitation ; 
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Of the Dis- for we lave made a general remark, that after almost 
cares of theall surgical operations, there has scarcely ever an in- 
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stance occurred where the patient died from loss of 
blood, and on the contrary, that almost all patients who 
have lost much blood, or who have been previously much 
emaciated, have recovered more quickly than those in 
full health. The antiphlogistic regimen in almost cvery 
case should be rigidly pursued, until at least all inflam- 
matory appearances of the wound are gone, anda healthy 
suppuration commenced. About four, five, or six days, 
according to circumstances, the dressings should be re- 
moved, and if the wound is healed by adhesion, the 
stitches may be withdrawn, and the edges of the wound 
kept togethcr by adhesive plasters. ‘The ligature on 
the spermatic chord may now be safely taken away, and 
that round the spermatic artery and veins generally 
comes readily away before the tenth dressing. In this 
manner the wound should be dressed daily until it 1s 
cicatrised. When the wonnd, instead of healing by ad- 
hesion, snppurates, the stitches may be taken away as 
soon as it appears that the edges of the wound can be 
accurately kept together with the adhesive plasters; for 
if the stitches are allowed to remain long, they general- 
Jy ulcerate the contiguous skin, and form sinnses, which 
continue to discharge matter after the rest of the wound 
has healed. ‘The wound should be dressed once or even 
twice in twenty-four hours if the discharge be profuse, 
and care should be taken to wash away with a sponge 
any matter which may be deposited on the sound skin 
of the scrotum or groin. ‘The edges of the wound 
should be brought accurately together at each dressing, 
any matter collected in different parts of it should be 
gently squeezed out, so as to prevent any lodgement 
from taking place. Should the patient become weak 
from the continuance of the discharge, he shonld be or- 
dered a nourishing dict, with a proper proportion of 
wine; and if the discharge be at any time thin and very 
profuse, we have found much benefit in such a case from 
the imternal use of bark (cinchona). 


2. Inflammation of the Testicle (Hernia humoralis). 


Inflammation is one of the most frequent diseases of 
the testicle. Sometimes the inflammation is confined to 
the substance of the testicle, at ather times it affects the 
epididimis, and in some cases it spreads to the albuginea 
aud vaginalis. The surface of the inflamed testicle is 
uniform and smooth, more or less sensible to the touch, 
equally firm and tense throughout when pressed upon, 
and the integuments are generally discoloured, having 
a blush of redness, and interspersed with varicose veins. 
When examined by dissection, the testicle exhibits, ac- 
cording to Dr Baillie, precisely the same appearances as 
the inflammation of the substance of other parts. The 
vas deferens sometimes partakes of the inflammation, its 
coats becoming considerably thickened, and in other in- 
stances the veins of the spermatic chord become vari- 
cose. Inflammation of the testicle most frequently is 
preceded by gonorrhcea, but it also occurs from a va- 
riety of causes. It occurs sometimes from exposure to 
cold, from violent exercise, and is often excited from 
blows, riding on horseback, &c. 

The inflammation of the testicle concomitant of go- 
norrhcea generally begins by spreading along the vas 
deferens from the prostate gland throngh the inguinal 
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norrheeal discharge diminishes or disappears, and sub- 
sides when the discharge returns, many authors have 
supposed that it was a true metastasis of the venereal 
matter. 

If the disease he left to itself, the body of the testicle 
becomes more hard and painful, with all the symptoms 
of local inflammation, and the tumor sometimes acquires 
an enormous bulk. Sometimes the inflammation is ac- 
companied with violent fever, with a pulse hard and 
strong in the plethoric, and feeble and rapid in constitu- 
tions which are delicate and irritable. The patient also 
often complains of pains in the loins, and has nausea and 
vomiting. In general the discharge from the urethra 
diminishes considerably, and often it ceascs altogether 
before the testicle becomes affected ; but sometimes that 
does not happen in any remarkable degree till one or 
two days after the swelling has begun to appear. It 
never happens that both testicles are aflected at the same 
time, but when the swelling of one disappears, often the 
other begins to be attacked. 

The testicles sometimes swell and inflame from the 
ahsorption of the matter of a chancre, and as the pro- 
gress of the swelling is in such cases slow, and generally 
more irregular, it has sometimes been mistaken for a 


schirrous testicle; but an investigation into the history of 


the case, and particular attention to the appearance of 
the skin of the scrotum, and any symptoms of the vene- 
real disease in other parts of the body, will generally lead 
to a knowledge of the true nature of the case. It some- 
times happens that inflammation is chiefly confined to 
the spermatic chord, and in many cases it affects the 
epididimis alone. The extent of the disease is always 
easily ascertained by a careful examination of the parts. 
It seldom happens that both testicles are inflamed at 


once ; we have, however, remarked this to take place.. 


Inflammation, such as has now been described, generally 
abates by the application of proper remedies: in some 
cases, however, an induration of the testicle remains. 
It terminates, though rarely, in suppuration. 

Treatment.—-When an inflammation has arisen from 
a blow, from exposure to cold, or from any injury done 
to the testicle, it ought to be treated according to the 
general plan laid down of treating inflammation of other 
organs. Local bleeding by Jeeches is a most useful re- 
medy, and ought to be the first thing emp'oyed if there 
is the slightest pain, tenderness, or redness of the scro- 
tnm. Fomenting the scrotum with warm water, or a 
decoction of poppy heads, chamomile flowers, or tobacco 
Jeaves, often gives much relief, and great attention 
should be paid in supporting the testicle with a silk net 
truss (Plate DXIV.). Some have also used with suc- 
cess the application of ice or snow tothe part. If the 
symptoms and pain are very violent, bleeding at the arm 
may be necessary. ‘he bowcls should be kept open, 
and even purged ; the patient should be confined to a 
low diet, and he should keep asmuch as possible to the 
horizontal posture, as this is fonnd to be of the greatest 
ymportance in promoting the cure. 

When the inflammation arises from gonorrheea, par- 
ticular attention must be paid not only to the disease in 
the testicle, but to that of the urethra. Indeed it is of 
much importance in the treatment of gonorrhoea to use 

means 
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canal till it comes to the testicle ; it isin most cases at- Of the Dis 
tended with excruciating pain from the rapidity of its eases of the 
progress; and as it commonly comes on when the go- Testicle 
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Of the Dis. means to prevent thie testicles from becoming inflamed ; 
eases of the and as every thing which causes a suppression of the dis- 
\ Testicle. charge tends to produce a swelling of the testicle, it is 
natural to suppose, that in order to prevent this trouble- 
some disorder, every thing should be avoided capable of 
increasing the irritation and inflammation of the urethra, 
as exposure to cold, violent exercise, ill chosen injec- 
tions, and balsamic medicines; but, above all, the use of 
\€Traité a suspensory is most efficacious, and Swediaur * recom- 
| sur les Ma-mends one to be worn in every case ef gouorrhoea from 
en A the commencement of the disease, to prevent all risk of 
4] " the testicles becoming inflamed. When the inflamma- 
tory symptoms are severe, the treatment should be 
adopted as we have recommended in common inflamma- 
: tion of the testicle. If the discharge from the urethra 
48 stopt, means should be used to restore it. Whenever 
the inflammatory fever is rendered more mild, Swediaur 
recommends, with this view, a dose of opium to be given, 
and according to circumstances, an injection compos- 
| ed of two or three ounces of oi] of linseed and decoc- 
| tion of barley, along with fifty or sixty drops of the vi- 
nous tincture of opium. This may be repeated every 
ten or twelve hours, taking care always to have the 
{ bowels well opened before using it. Swediaur has 
. found the extract of hyoscyamus in many cases answer 
i better than opium. Fomentating the penis and adjacent 
paits with warm vinegar and water, injecting warnioil, 
and the use of bougies, may also be advantageous in pro- 
moting the discharge from the urethra. 


3. Induration of the Testicle. 


After the inflammatory symptoms have abated, it ge- 
nerally happens that a degree of swelling and hardness 
of the body of the testicle, but still more frequently of 
the spermatic cord or epididimis, remains, and in many 
cases continues for months, or even during life. This 
elfect takes place from whatever cause the inflammation 
may have arisen. In many cases the testicle itself re- 
| | mains quite sound, and the epididimis is converted inte 

a very hard usyielding mass, which feels as if it were 

|! injected with quicksilver. Sometimes the testicle, whilst 
| it remains hard, diminishes in size, and becomes much 
| smaller than natural. When the testicle is examined 
| by dissection, it is found to have lost its natural struc- 
| ture, and is sometimes changed into a hard brown-co- 
| loured mass ( Voigtel), intersected more or less by mem- 
branous bands; sometimes parts having a cartilaginous 
quality appear in it, and sometimes cells are formed which 
, contain matter. ‘The seminal vessels are so changed 
and hardened, that they cannot be distinguished from 
each other. In some cases the whole testicle has been 
found converted into a cartilaginons mass, and in a few 
instances some parts of it have been converted into 
done. 

The treatment usually recommended in cases of in- 
duration of the testicle preceded by inflammation, are 
strong stimulating and astringent applications; such as 
solutions of the muriate of ammonia, acetate of lead, sul- 
phate of: zinc, &c. either applied by moistening with 
them a piece of linen, which is to be kept constantly wet, 
or by using them in the form of a poultice. Frictions 
with mercurial ointment, either singly or combined with 
camphor, over the scrotum and perineum, sometimes 
produce a good cffect ; mercurial fumigations to the 
genital organs have also been recommended. In some 
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cases the internal use of mercury lias been found neces- OF the Dis- 
sary. A mercurial plaster with camphor, or the com- eases of the 
mon soap plaster, is also a good application, and is very Lesticle. 
useful in detending tlie testicle. 
The internal and external use of the hemlock (co- 
nium maculatum) has been much recommended by 
Plenk. Electricity has also been successfully employ- 
ed. ‘The muriate of lime, and the muriate of barytes, 
have been used by some authors. Swediaur says that le 
has known some affections of the testicle produced by 
gonorrlicea, and also some diseases of the eye from the 
same cause, cured by the patient getting a fresh infec- 
tion. Ina few cases of induration, and swelling of the 
testicles, we have employed blistering with good effects. 
The scrotum should be shaved before this is done; and 
it 1s often necessary to repeat the blister several times 
before the hardness or swelling begin to abate. 


4. Abscess of the Testicle. 


It sometimes, though rarely happens, that the testicle Symptoms. 
suppurates. ‘The matter which is formed, is commonly 
a tough, thready, yellow-coloured substance, which ad- 
heres to the surface of the cavity in which it is contain- 
ed. Sometimes tliere is only one abscess; in other cases 
the matter is contained in several small irregular shaped 
cavities. Sometimes the matter is formed iu the very 
middle of the body of the testicle ; in other cases we 
have ohserved small abscesses in different parts of the 
epididimis, the body of the testicle remaining quite 
sound. When an abscess is formed in the testicle, the 
structure of the gland becomes more or less changed ; 
generally instead of being soft, and the tubes of which 
it is composed being easily separated, it degenerates 
into a-hard firm mass. 

Abscesses of the testicle should be opened as soon as Treatment. 
possible, in order to prevent the substance of the testicle 
from being destroyed. The presence of matter is learnt 
by a fluctuation which can be felt externally: but it is 
often extremely difficult to deternine the true situation 
of the abscess, whether it is formed in the body of the 
testicle, in the epididimis, or between the albuginea and 
tunica vaginalis, or in the cellular membrane external 
to the tunica vaginalis ; for when such a degree of in- 
flammation has taken place as to terminate in the for- 
mation of an abscess, the accompanying swelling destroys 
the natural form of the parts, and converts the whole 
into a shapeless mass. Richter remarks, that there 
are sometimes soft spots in the testicle, in which it is 
believed there is a fluctuation. When such swellings 
are opened no matter is discharged, nothing but blood: 
appears, and the inflammatory symptoms are afterwards 
increased. The more matter discharged from an ab- 
scess of the testicle, the smaller the testicle grows, as 
the matter is sometimes formed partly of the thready 
substance of the testicle. Cases have occurred where 
the whole testicle has been pulled away, the surgeon 
having mistaken the seminiferous tubes for slonghs. Ab- 
scesses of the substance of the testicle seldom heal, and 
generally a fistulous opening remains, through whicli 
there is a permanent oozing of the seminal fluid. 


5. Fistulous Sinus of the Testicle. 


As far as we know, no author has taken notice of this 
appearance. In one case we observed it very remark- 
able. The epididimis alone was swelled, and there was 
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a thickened portion of scrotum adhering to one part of 
it, in which there was a small szmzs, and through which 
the seminal fluid constantly oozed. In a similar case 
the sinus was laid open, but with no good effect; for a 
small opening remained unhealed, through which the 
semen continued to be discharged. 


6. Scrofulous Testicle. 


When the testicle is affected with scrofula, it presents 
some of those general characters of scrofula in other 
glandular parts. Its tubular appearance is destroyed ; 
it becomes enlarged; and when cut, it is found to be 
composed of a dull white substance, of the consistence of 
curd, which in some parts is mixed with a thin puriform 
fluid. The scrotum is.in almost all cases involved in 
the disease ; it becomes red and inflamed, and the vagi- 
nal coat adheres to the albuginea. Abscesses also form in 
various parts of the cellular membranc of the scrotum, 
which sometimes communicate with the body of the 
testicle. This disease generally occurs during the early 
periods of life, and most commonly only one testicle is 
affected with it. Sometimes, however, when one reco- 
vers, the same disease attacks the other. 

In most cases of this kind surgical aid does not avail 
much, for the progress of the disease cannot be check- 
ed by any internal and external remedies. All that can 
be done is to relieve the inflammatory symptoms, to al- 
Jay pain, aud to prevent the formation of sinuses. With 
a view to alleviate the symptoms of inflammation, no- 
thing is so beneficial as the application of leeches: to the 
scrotum, and the use of fomentations and poulticing, or 
solutions of the acetate oflead. Opiates and laxatives 
may be also freely given, unless in cases where from ex- 
perience these are known to disagree. When matter has 
once formed, the sooner it is discharged the better, and 
this should be done by a small incision. After onc ab- 
scess has healed, others are very apt to form in succes- 
sion; these should be treated in the same manner, and 
if at any period of the diseasc sinuses form, they should 
be at once laid completely open to the bottom; or if 
they are very deep and extensive, a seton may be intro- 
duced; if this, however, does not produce an adhesion 
of the cavity, they should be laid open with a bistoury 
in the manner directed when treating of s7nuses. 


4. Lesticle preternaturally small, or wanting. 


After violent attacks of inflammation, or in cases of 
abscess, the testicle sometimes diminishes greatly in 
size, is almost entirely ahsorbed ; and in afew instances 
people have been born with them much smaller than 
natural (Baillie). Sometimes a testicle has been known 
to waste away without any known cause, so as to dis- 
appear altogether. Sometimes one testicle, and some- 
times botli remain in the cavity of the abdomen through 
life ; so that a person appears to have only’ oue testicle 
or to be without them altogether. Mr Hunter suspects 
that in these cases they are not so perfect as when they 
descend into the scrotum; and if we were to reason 
from what is observed in other animals, iu the, horse 
particularly, wherc this by no means unfrequently takes 
place, it is highly probable that when the testicles do 
not descend into the scrotum, they are not capable of 
performing their functions. 

These cases, though they cannot be relieved by medi- 
cal aid, yet they are worthy of the notice of medical men. 
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Of the Dis. 
8. Fungus of the Testiele. —_ of the | 
Jia mma, 
There sometimes arises from the testicle a species of 
fungous tumor, which was first accurately described by 
Mr Lawrence, demonstrator of anatomy at Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital, in London. _ 
The patient gencrally assigns the origin of the com- Symptoms 
plaint to some injury. In some cases, it is the conse- 
quence of hernia humoralis, and in others it appears 
spontaneously. The scrotum, after a certain length of 
time inflames, and adheres to the testicle alieady swell- 
ed; at last the skin ulcerates, and the opening thus 
formed, instead of discharging matter, is filled up with 
a fungous tumor, which is of a firm texture, and gene- 
rally insensible. Whilst the fungus is creasing, the 
inflammation of the scrotum diminishes ; and if the fun- 
gus is at this time removed, a cicatrix is formed in the 
skin, which adhcres to the testicle. ‘There is sometimes 
a copious and very feetid discharge from the whole sur- 
face of the fungus. On dissection, the fungus is found 
to arise from the pulpy substance of the testicle, more 
or less of which remains according to the duration and 
extent of the disease. 
It may be worth while to remark here, that we have 
met with one case, where, from an abscess and ulcera- 
tion of the scrotum, the testicle itself slipt out at the ul- 
ccrated orifice, and exhibited very much the appearance 
of the fungus above described. | 
This species of tumor may be safely removed by the Tscatment 
knife, by ligature, or by escharotics ; the removal by the 
knife is perhaps the safest, and certainly the most expe- t 
ditious method. f 
For an account of Fungus Hamatodes in the testicle, 
we refer to Vardrop’s Observations on fungus Ha- it 
matocdes. | 


From the changes which take place in the female General obs) 
breast at the age of puberty, during the menstrual dig-*tVatom® | 
charge, and before and after the birth of the child, we 
ought to expect a considerable variety in the diseases of 
this organ ; and, in considering these, we should always 
keep in view the powerful sympathy between that gland 
and the uterine system. 

The gland of the mamma is subject to inflammation 
and abscess. Scrofulous tumors also form in it; it is | 
subject to a particular discase, called milk abscess, to | 
scirrhus, and to other indurations, the nature of which if 
is not well ascertained. 

The nipple and integuments around it are subject 
to particular kinds of excoriations«and ulcerations; 
the lymphatic glauds which lie close to the mamma, | 
are also frequently diseased, and the contiguons cellular 
membrane is subject to those diseases which are met 
with in the cellular membrane of other parts. 

At the age of puberty, when the uterine system be- 
comes fully developed, the female breast swells, turns 
hard, and becomes tender, or even painful. A change 
also takes place during pregnancy ; the breast enlarges, 
becomes very tender and painful, and a dark-coloured 
zone 1s observed round the nipple. In women who are 
suckling abont the ninth or tenth month after parturi- 
tion, and sometimes sooner, the menses reappear; and 
if 
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hap. IX. 
Ihe Dis- if the woman afterwards continues to suckle, at each 


ps of the monthly return a remarkable change takes place in the 
amma. milk ; it loses its sweetness, acquires a bitterish taste, be- 


comes of a reddish colour, and excites a temporary de- 
rangement in the system of the child. Obstructions of 
the menses, their final cessation, and all the diseascs of 
the womb, afiect more or less the mamma; and at thie 
age of puberty, the time of menstruation, during preg- 
nancy, in the early nionths of suckling, and at the time 
of the cessation of the menses, blows and other injuries 
are most apt to produce disease in the mamma. 

This consent between the mamma and uterine system 
ought to be always kept in view when forming our opi- 
nion of any disease in these organs ; and it is particular- 
ly worthy of the notice of surgeons when operations on 
that organ become necessary. 


1. Of Inflammation and Abscess of the Mamma. 


This disorder occurs most frequently ia nurses by the 
stoppage of the milk, which is always occasioned by sud- 
den or imprudent exposure to cold. 

In the early stages of the aifection, resolntion is to be 
attempted, unless the swelling appears to have an evident 
tendency towards suppuration. ‘The remedies used in 
inflammation, in general, seem useful in every case of in- 
flammation of the breasts. When the patient happens 
to be nursing, a sudden evacuation of blood is apt to 
diminish the quantity of milk: In such cases, therefore, 
hlood is to be extracted in small quantities at a time. 
The application of cooling saturnine poultices is advise- 
able. When suppuration is taking place, fomentations 
and poultices are to be used, and the matter is to be dis- 
charged by making an incision in the most depending’ 
part of the tumor. 


2. Of Scirrhus and Cancer of the Mamma. 


Cancer has been met with in the female breast more 
frequently than in any other part of the body. We 
have also scen an example of it in that gland of the 
male; but such instances are extremely rare. 

The commencement and progress of a scirrhous tu- 
mor in the female breast, is extremcly various in differ- 
ent people; and has been often the cause of scirrhous 
tumors, and tumors of a more benign nature, being mis- 
taken for one another. 

Scirrhous tumors have generally made some progress 
before they are taken notice of. Sometimes they are 
first felt like a pea underneath the skin, and lying loose 
over the gland of the mamma; in other instances, a 
portion of the central part of the gland is found indn- 
rated. Of whatever bulk, and in whatever situation 
the swelling be discovered, it is remarkable for its un- 
yielding and incompressible hardness, and its rugged un- 
equal feel. 

When the tumor is small it seldom gives any pain, 
and the patient generally discovers its presence by ac- 
cident. In some cases its existence is discovered hy an 
acute pang darting through the breast Icading to its 
examination 3 but in many cases it acquires the bulk of 
a large hazel nut or walnut, particularly when the pa- 
tient is fat, before any circumstance leads to its disco- 
very. 

As the tumor increases in bulk, it advances towards 
the surface of the body and adheres to the skin. The 
skin then becomes. thickened, inflamed, and ulcerated, 
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If the tumor be situated’ near the nipple, the disease Of the Dis- 
speedily affects that part, sometimes enlarging and liard- eases of the 
ening it; and in other cases puckering it and drawing Mamma. 


it inwards. When the nipple becomes involved in the 
disease, the sanious fluid formed in the tumor often 
escapes before the skin ulcerates, by the lactiferous 
tuhes. 

The pain which accompanies the tumor in its more 
advanced form, is generally of a lancinating kind; but 
its frequency and degree is susceptible of great variety. 
Sometimes sharp stinging pains pass frequently from the 
tumor as a centre, and extend through the whole breast ; 
in other cases there is more of a burning heat in the part. 

The progress of the disease is generally very slow, and 
in many cases three, four, or more years elapse before 
it ulcerates. When ulceration has taken place, the 
appearance of the ulcer is similar to that we have de- 
scribed when treating of cancer of the skin * ; 
progress of the ulceration is often so slow, that mz 
years elapse before the disease proves fatal. 

Scirrhous tumors have been met with in the mamma, 
from the age of twenty or twenty-five, to a very advan- 
ced period of life; but they occur about that period, 
when the catamenia disappear, much more frequently 
than at any other. 

L'reatment.—There is no part of practice about which 
less has been satisfactorily established, than the treat- 
ment of scirrhus inthe mamma. The good effects of an 
early extirpation of cancer in the skin is very generally 
admitted ; but the want of success in removing scir- 
rious mammez. in the hands of many, has not only led 
some surgeons to desist from performing an operation, 
except in very recent cases, but has even deterred others 
from attempting their removal in the first stages. There 
are no doubt many patients who submit to a painful 
operation from which no relief can be reasonably ex- 
pected 3 on the contrary, the irritation and fever. occa- 
sioned by it seem to hasten the progress of the disease. 
But there are others whcre this practice has had a hap- 
pier effcct, and where the patients have lived for many 
years without a return of the disease. Whenever, there- 
fore, a scirrhous tumor appears in the mamma, which js 
moveable and distinctly circumscribed, past experience 
warrants us in removing it. On the othcr hand, when 
any of the absorbent glands have become enlarged and 
hardened, or when the skin has ulcerated, we believe 
that the operation should not be resorted to. Some so- 
litary examples of the disease, assuming this form, may 
have occurred to individuals, where an operation has 
arrested the progress of the disease ; but.these, opposed 
to the vast number of unsuccessful cases, are by no means 
sufficient to warrant the operation. | 

Method of Extirpating the Mamma.—In extirpating 
the mamma, which we shall first suppose is to be done 
where the skin is sound, and where the tumor has no 
uncommon adhesion ta the pectoral muscle, the patient 
ought to be placed horizontally in a bed, or. upon a 
table covered with a mattress. Two incisions.are to be 
made with a common scalpel through the skin and cel- 
lular substance along the whole extent of the tumor, in- 
cluding a small portion of skin, When the longest dia- 
meter of the tumor is across tle body, instead of a lon- 
gitudinal incision, a transverse one is to be made. The . 
integnments being dissected from the mamma en both . 
sides of the incisions, the patient’s arm is to be extend. _ 
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Of the Dis- ed to save the pectoral muscle 5 and the whole glandu- 
eases of the Jar part is to be detached from the muscle, though a 
Mamma. small portion only should be diseased, beginning at the 
upper side, and separating downwards. After the dis- 
eased parts are removed, the wound is to be cleancd 
with a sponge wrnng out of warm water, which will ge- 
nerally render the small bleeding vessels more conspicu- 
ous. These arc to be tied, and the integuments are to 
be closely applied to the parts underneath, and retained 
there by adhesive straps. A large pledgit of simple 
ointment is now to be laid over the whole 5 and this is 
to be covered with a compress of lint, tow, or soft |i- 
nen; and the dressings to be kept in their place, and 
modcrate pressure made by a circular roller and scapu- 
lary bandage. 


3. Of Sore Nipples. 


Women are more generally affected with sore nipples 
in suckling their first child than at any future period. 
This may, in some measure, be owing to the smallness 
of the nipple; but very often it arises from their being 
unaccustomed to the irritation of sucking. In some 
cases, the nipples are so flat, and so much sunk in the 
breast, as to render it difficult for the child to lay hold 
of them. Here assistance can sometimes be given, by 
the mother pressing back the prominent part of the 
breast, so as to make the nipple project between two of 
her fingers. Should this be insufficient, the nipple may 
be made to project by applying to it a stout child seve- 
ral montlis old: but when this cannot be done, breast- 

* See Plate glasses * may answer the same purpose. By applying 
al these to the nipple, and sucking out the air, the child 
will commonly be enabled to lay hold of it. 

The nipples at this time are liable to excoriations, 
cracks, or chops; which, though not attended with a 
formidable appearance, are frequently more distressing 
than large ulcers. Mild, astringent, and drying appli- 
cations are most to be depended npon in such complaints; 
saturnine water, or limc-water, will answer; and either 
ought to be applied warm. After bathing the parts 
with any of these, the nipple should be covered with 
Goulard’s cerate. Even a little soft pomatum frequent- 
ly rubbed upon the part, and covered with a soft linen 
rag, is sometimes found to give considerable relief. But 
the nipple should be perfectly cleared of these applica- 
tions before the child is laid to thc breast; and this may 
be done with a little port wine, or equal parts of brandy 
and vinegar. If proper attention be paid to thesc reme- 
dies, they will commonly be found to have the desired 
effect; but if the contrary should happen, another re- 
mains to be mentioned, which, in different instances, 
has given great relief: it consists in the application of a 
thin skin to the nipple, as the neck and part of the 
body of a swine’s bladder with an aperture init which, 
being properly moistened and fixed to the breast, will 
complctely protect it in the time of sucking. As long 
as the nipples remain any way aflected, small cups of 
glass or tin are useful for retaining the dressings, de- 
fending the nipples from the friction of the clothes, and 
receiving any milk which may fall from the breast. 


Anomalous —{ Pe 
rg Swellings and hardnesses are found in the breast 


wid. which are not of a scirrhous nature, Scrofulous indura- 
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tumors are also met with in the breast, and are most 


tions are particularly frequent. They often ‘become of the Di 
old and hard, and are then commonly considered as eases oft 
scirrhus. Tf the surgeon succeeds in discussing them by Tonsilsa 
means of any kind of remedy, he is apt to think that he ___ 
has discussed a scirrhus. ‘hese scrofulous swellings 
sometimes inflame, and the progress of the inflammation 
is very tedious. ‘Ihc breast is long painful before any 
softening or fluctuation can be perceived. The surgeon 
then perhaps considers it as an occult cancer, extirpates 
it, and thinks that he las successfully cured a cancerous 
afiection. If the surgeon opens such a suppurating Knot 
before all the hardness is dissolved by the suppuration, 
and if he makes a large opening, there commonly fol- 
lows a very malignant ulcer, which may be mistaken 
for a cancerous sore. Many cases, where ulcerated 
cancers have been supposed to have been extirpated 
svith success, may have been of this kind. 

Venereal indurations are not unfrequent in the breast, 
and also cause similar mistakes in practice. Encysted 


commonly of that kind called me/iceris. 

In the breast of young girls, ten or twelve years of 
age, hardnesses sometimes appear, which disappear as 
soon a3 menstruation takes place. Sometimes they do 
not go away until the first delivery. Sometimes the 
breast swells to an enormous size, and becomes indeed 
not hard, but throughout firm, like muscular flesh. In 
such a case the extirpation has been successfully per- 
formed. 

Sometimes considerable and often quite hard swell- 
ings appear in the breasts, which proceed merely from 
blood. In such cases blood flows from tlie nipple at 
each menstrual period. When the menses disappear 
with years, the discharge of blood no longer appears 
from the breast; but then there is a hard not painful 
swelling arises, which often acquires a considerable size. 
If it is opened, coagulated and fluid blood is discharged, 
and a fistula follows, which discharges a purulent fluid, 
and sometimes pure blood, and often continues several 
years, without giving great uncasiness. The swelling, 
which was at first quite hard, sometimes becomes soft, 
and then the surgeon is commonly induced to open it. 
Sometimes suchswellingsare observed in women who have 
the menstrual discharge 3 and in such cases the swelling 
always becomes greater at each period. Sometimes hec- 
tic fever and death follow the opening of these tumors. 
(Monro). The mamma is also subject to fungus he- 
matodes ; for au account of which, we refer our readers 
to Wardrop’s Observations on Fungus Hematodes. 


Secr. IIL. Of the Diseases of the Tonsils and Uvula. 
1. Of the Enlargement of the Tonsils and Uvula. 


The tonsils sometimes grow so large and hard as to 
become incurable, and even to threaten suffocation. ] 
The tumors have been commonly considered to be of a | 
scirrhous nature; but they are neither attended with 
shooting pain, nor are they apt to degenerate into can- | 
cer; neither do swellings return after the tonsils have Li 
been cxtirpated: hence they ought not to be removed | 
till by their size they essentially impede deglutition or | 
respiration; but whenever they do this, they may be | 
removed with safety. The only proper method of re- yea 4 
nioving them is by ligature, which is not only void of P 

, danger, | | 
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‘the Dis- danger, but seldom fails to perform a cure. If the base 
es of the of the tonsil be smaller than the top, the ligature is to 
sils and he used as for polypi in the throat; but however broad 
Jvula- the base of it may be, mnch difficulty will seldom oceur 
in fixing it, for the swelling is always very prominent. 
In diseases of this kind both tonsils are generally aflect- 
ed; but 1f the removal of one of them forms a suflicient 
passage for the food, the other may be allowed to re- 
main. When, however, it is necessary to extirpate 
them both, the inflammatory symptoms produced by the 
extirpation of the first should be allowed to subside be- 
fore any attempt be made to remove the other. 

When the form of the tonsils happens to be conical, 
so that the ligature would be apt to slip over their ex- 
tremities, Mr Cleselden has recommended a needle 
(Plate DXV.) with an eye near the point: a double 
ligature being put into the eye, the instrument is to be 
pushed through the centre of the base of the tmmor, and 
the ligature being laid hold of by a hook and pulled for- 
wards, the instrument is to be withdrawn; then the h- 
gature is to be divided, and so tied that each part may 
surround one half of the tumor. This method, however, 
is scarcely cver found to be necessary. 

Enlargements of the uvula, from inflammation or from 
other causes, may generally be removed by the fre- 
la. quent use of astringent gargles, as of strong infustons 
of red rose-leaves or of Peruvian bark. But when these 
fail, and the enlargement is so considerable as to give 
great uneasiness by impeding deglutition, irritating the 
throat, and so causing cough, retching, and vomiting, ex- 
tirpation 1s the only treatment upon which any depend- 
ence can be placed. Excision is the readiest method 
when the uvula is only elongated ; but when the size is 
considerable, dangerous hemorrhagies sometimes attend 
this method ; on which account a ligature is prefera- 
ble. 

In performing the operation, the speculam oris ( Plate 
DXV.) is necessary to keep the mouth sufficiently open, 
and the uvula should be laid hold of by a pair of for- 
ceps or a small look, so as to keep it firm, and prevent 
it from falling into tlre throat. After the operation, if 
the bleeding be considerable, it may be checked by 
astringent gargles, or by touehing the part with lupar 
caustic ; but this will seldom be necessary. 

When a ligature is to be employed, it may be readily 
done according to the method recommended in the ex- 
tirpation of polypi. A double canula with a ligature 
may be passed through the nose, or the ligature may he 
applied according to Cheselden’s method in extirpation 
of the tonsils, 
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2. Of Scartfying and Fomenting the Throat. 


In inflammatory affections of the throat, the means 
commonly employed are gargles, fomentations, emetics, 
scarification, or topical bleeding. Gargles are useful for 
cleaning the fauces from mucus, or in cases of ulcera- 
tion. In relaxation of the parts, they are employed with 
advantage when made of astringent materials. J’omen- 
tations may be of some use when externally applied ; 
but the steam of water, &c. drawn into the throat, 
by means of Mudge’s inhaler (fig. 1.) is preferable. 
~~] Sometimes it is necessary to draw blood from the part 
1% affected. Here recourse may be had to scarifying, which 


may be readily done by the scarificator (Plate DXLV. 
I 
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fig. 14.). After a sufficient number of punctures have Of the Dis 
been made, the flow of blood may be promoted by the eases of the 
patient’s frequently applying warm water to the punc- Eye. 
tures. When an abscess forms, notwithstanding the use 

of these remedies, the matter may be discharged with 

the scarificator already mentioned. 


Cuap. X. 


OF the Diseases of the Eyr and its APPENDAGES. 


In the account of the diseases of the eye, we shall 
follow the same principles of arrangement as we have 
already adopted, and treat of the diseases of each par- 
ticular texture of which the eve 1s composed, in the or- 
der in which they appcat most natural; as the diseases 
of the conyunctiva, cornea, tris, crystalline lens, &c. 


Seer. I. Of Lnflummation of the Conjunctiva. 


The general phenomena of inflammation of the con- General re0 
junctiva, are analogous to those which lave been al- marks. 
ready enumerated, when treating of the inflammation of 
mucous membranes*, Along with the symptoms there « see Chap, 
enamerated, there are others which arise from the pecu- 111. 
har functions of the organ. The eye cannot endure the 
usual quantity of light, vision becomes obscured, and 


thcre is an increased secretion of tears. ‘The inflamma- 


tion is sometimes confined to the palpebrae, sometimes 
to the conjunctiva covering the white of the eye, in 
some cases to that portion of it which forms the exter- 
nal layer of the cornea, and in others it spreads over 
the whole of these surfaces. ‘These differences mercly 
regard the extent of the inflammation: but there are 
others which arise from a difference in the specific na- 
ture of the disease, forming three distinct species 5 1. 
The purulent aphthalmia; 2. The puralent eyes cf 
new-born children; and, 3. ‘The gonorriceal ophthal- 
mia. 


1. Of the Purulent Ophthalmia. 


The pnrulent ophthalmia appeared in this country 85 gyn toms. 
an epidemic after the return of our troops from Egypt © 
mn the year 1801. Since that period, it has spread 
with the greatest violence over most part of Britain. 
This disease generally begins with a peculiar purple- 
coloured redness over the whole eyeball! and mner mem- 
brane of the eyelids. ‘here is a sudden pain produced 
in the cye, as if sand or some foreign substance was 
lodged between it and the eyelid. As the redness in- 
creases, the conjunctiva becomes swelled, from the effu- 
sion of a transparent fluid in the loose cellular mem- 
branes, between it and the sclerotic coat. There is at 
first a profuse discharge of tears from the eye, and the 
cyelashes are glued together when the patient awakes. 
There is soon created intense pain in the ball of the eye, 
and a dull aching pain in the forehead. The cornea 
sometimes becomes opaque ; and if the violence of the 
inflammation continues, it ulcerates and ruptures, al- 
lowing the aqueous humour to be discharged ; after 
which, an abatement of the inflammatory symptoms ge- 
nerally takes place. 

Before the disease advances thus far, the eyelids are 
generally considerably swelled ; and, besides the flow ox 

tears, 
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Of the Dis-tears, there is a profuse discharge of a puriform fluid. 
eases of the The inflammation usually attacks both eyes, and it be- 


Eye. 
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gins in one several] days before the other. 
Treatment.—In slighter cases of the disease, foment- 


‘ing the eye with a decoction of poppy heads, and a 


brisk purge, have been found sufficient to abate the in- 
flammatory symptoms. In other cases, however, it has 
been necessary to draw blood to a very great extent. 
When the disease occurs in a strong plethoric person, 
recourse should be immediately had to the lancet, and 
the operation repeated on any recurrence of the symp- 
toms. It has been the usual practice of Dr Veitch, and 
of those who have had extensive opportunities of treat- 
ing this disease, to draw the blood from the arm. A 
smailer quantity, however, taken from the temporal ar- 
tery or external jugular vein, would be found to have 
an equally good effect. 

When the purulent discharge becomes profuse, some 
have recommended the use of collyria, in the form of 
injections. ‘The aqua camphorata is recommended by 
Mr Ware; and a weak solution of corrosive sublimate, 
with opium, has been found to have equally good ef- 
fects. In those cases where there are much pain and 
tension in the eyeball and brow, along with a turbid 
state of the anterior chamber, and ulceration beginning 
in the cornea, the discharge of the aqueous humour has 
been attended with much success *. This operation 
may be easily, and at all times safely performed, by 
making a puncture with a common extracting knife, 
through the sound part of the cornea, near its junction 
with the sclerotic coat. 


2. Of the Purulent Ophthalmia in Children. 


The cymptoms of the purulent eyes of children are 
very similar to those which have been mentioned. The 
disease generally appears a few days after birth by an 
increased redness of the palpebral membrane, more or 
less swelling, and a puriform discharge. Sometimes the 
membrane swells so much as to evert the eyelids, and 
render it impossible to examine the eyeball. The cor- 
nea becomes obscure, ulcerates, and allows the aqueons 
humour to be discharged. The disease generally affects 
hoth eyes. From what we know of the origin of puru- 
lent ophthalmia, and from some ingenious observations 
of Mr Gibson of Manchester +, it appears probable, that 
the origin of this disease is communicated by the lodge- 
ment of an acrimonious discharge upon the eyes of the 
child, from the vagina of the mother. In a great pro- 
portion of cases, Mr Gibson found the mothers of those 
children, affected with purulent ophthalmia, had leu- 
corrhcea; and it is probable, that this, as well as other 
acrimonious discharges, which we know take place from 
the mucous membranes of these parts, may produce the 
disease. ¢ 

Treatment.—Solutions of saccharum saturni and 
opium, injected between the eyelids, or the aqua cam- 
phorata of Beates, ought to be employed in the first 
stage of the disease ; and the eyelids ought to be like- 
wise covered with some mild unctuous application. 
When ulceration has advanced so as to endanger a rup- 
ture of the cornea, that may be prevented by dischar- 
ging the aqueous humour. In the second stage of the 
inflammation, scarifying the eyelids, and applying the 
red precipitate ointment, will generally be found to 
be useful in allaying the inflammation and swelling of 


the eyelids, and in reetoring the transparency of the of the pj 


cornea. eases of th 


3. Of the Gonorrheal Ophthalmia. . 

The gonorrhceal ophthalmia occurs very rarely 5 and 
it has been known to arise from the suppression of a go- 
norrhcea, or from the accidental application of the go- 
norrhceal matter to the eyes. In this respect, its origin 
is very similar to the common purulent or Egyptian 
oplithalmia, and to the purulent ophthalmia which oc- | 
curs in children. 

The symptoms and progress of the disease are also SI- 
milar, only that its progress is much more violent, and 
it generally completely destroys the organ. 

Treatment.—When it is suspected that the disease 
has arisen from a suppressed gonorrhcea, such means 
ought to be employed as are most likely to restore the 
discharge from the urethra ; such as the introduction of 
a bougie, the injecting of warm oil, and the application 
of poultices and fomentations to the perineenm. If the 
inflammatory symptoms run high, powerful evacuants 
should he employed. Besides purgatives, blood should 
be taken from the arm or temporal artery. 

The local applications should consist of weak injec- 
tions of corrosive sublimate and opium, or acetate of 
lead and opium; and the swelling and redness may be 
also relieved by the application of the red precipitate 
ointment, or the ointment of Janin. 


Sect. Il. Of the Pterigium. 


The word pterigium denotes all those morbid changes 
in which that portion of the conjunctiva covering any part 
of the cornea or sclerotic coat becomes thickened, vascu- 
lar, and opaque. If the disease be confined to a particu- 
lar part of the conjunctiva, the disease is observed at its 
commencement like a small globule of fat, or condensed 
cellular substance, situated most frequently near the junc- 
tion of the cornea and sclerotic coat; and this spot ex- 
tending imperceptibly along the surface of the conjune- 
tiva at length passes over the cornea, the conjunctiva on 
the adjoining part of the sclerotic coat becomes puckered, 
and as if it were forcibly drawn over the cornea. The 
portion of it which lies on the sclerotic coat is common- 
ly loose, and can be easily elevated, but that which is 
on the corneaadheres more firmly. This species of pte- 
rigium has generally a triangular form; one of the 
angles of the triangle advancing towards the cornea, or 
covering a portion of it, and the base lying on the scle- 
rotic coat. Sometimes the thickening of the conjunctt- 
va is first perceived on the cornea; the conjunctiva co- 
vering the sclerotic coat remaining quite sound. A pte- 
rigium is always considerably elevated above the adja- 
cent cornea; but the degree of its thickness varies from 
that of a thin membrane to that of a fleshy mass. 

Pterigia arise most commonly at the nasal angle of 
the eyeball. They are formed, also, at the temporal 
angle ; and they sometimes occur at both places in the 
same eye. In one case there were two pterigia in each 
eye. ‘They are formed very rarely on the upper and 
under parts of the eyehall. 

Treatment.—The only mode of removing this disease 
is by excision, This may be done by elevating the dis- 
eased portion of the conjunctiva with a pair of forceps ; 
and separating it at its base by cutting it through with a 

| pair 
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(f the Dis- pair of scissars ; and then carefully dissecting it off to its 
ases of theapex. If any portion of it has been allowed to remain, 
Kye. or if the wound shews any tendency to form a fungus, 
"Y—~ lunar caustic ought to be applied to it, and the appli- 
cation repeated as often as may appear necessary. Any 
slight inflammation or weakness in the cye which may 
continue aftcr the operation, may be speedily removed 
by the application of the vinous tincture of opium. 


Sect. I. Of Pustules (Ophthalmia pustulosa), 


Pustules are small tumors which are formed both on 
the cornea and sclerotic coat, but they occur most fre- 
quently near the junction of these membranes, A pus- 
tule commonly first appears like a dusky yellow or red- 
dish spot, a little elevated above the surface of the cor- 
nea or sclerotic coat; and in a short time it becomes a 
distinct conical tumor. The adjacent part of the cornea 
1s always more or less dim; and a considerable degree 
of inflammation accompanies it, which is either confined 
to the white of the cye contiguous to the pustule, or is 
spread over the whole eyeball. Whilst the pustule is 
forming, the inflammation is generally confined to that 
part of the white of the eye which is in its immediate 
vicinity. The blood vessels are of a pale livid hue ; 
they appear superficial, and can be readily elevated by a 
pointed instrument; each trunk can be distinguished, 
for they are never so numerous as to appear confused, or 
like one red mass. They sometimes run in various di- 
rections, anastomose freely with one another, forming 
net-works upon the white of the eye. 

If the inflammation and pustule remain for some time, 
the pustule generally advances to suppuration. Whien 
suppuration takes place, the apex of the pustule ulcc- 
rates, and frequently a chalky white spot appears at the 
centre of the ulceration ; and the opacity of the cornea 
at the same time daily increases around it. In other 
cases, the opaque matter separates, and leaves behind it 
a deep ulcerons excavation. 

Sometimes the snppuration proceeds more like a com- 
mon pimple or phlegmon of the skin ; a small quantity 
of a thick matter collects within the pnstule, and when 
it is discharged, a conical tumor remains, which has a 
depression at the apex. When the pustule contains a 
watery fluid, the fluid is most frequently absorbed in a 
gradual manner ; but at other times the pustule breaks, 
and an ulcer is formed. 

If, in either of these cascs, the contents are artif- 
cially discharged, all the accompanying inflammatory 
symptoms are much increased. 

Most freqnently there is only one pustule, and only 
one eye affected; but in some cases there are several 
both on the cornea and sclerotic coat of each eye. 

The disease, at its commencement, is almost inva- 
riably accompanied with the sensation of a mote in the 
eye, and the whole conjunctiva covering the sclerotic 
coat has often a yellowish and shining glassy colour be- 
fore the redness appears. There is often also a degree 
of redness and swelling, chiefly of the upper eyelid; and 
the tarsi are found adhering together in the morning, 
from the exudation of a yellow mattcr among the ciliee. 
There is frequently an unusual dryness felt in the eye ; 
but if it be exposed to a bright light, or if an attempt 
be made to use it, the secretion of tears is increased. 

This species of inflammation is always accompanied 
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with a much greater degree of general fever, in propor- Of the Dis- 
tion to the severity of the local symptoms, than any eases cf the 
other ophthalmia. The pain is rarely acute till the pu- “ye. 
stule ulcerates ; but, if that takes place, it is commonly , 
very severe. 
An eye which has been once affected with pustule, is 
very subject to repeated attacks of the disease. Pustules 
of the cornea are met with in people of all ages; but 
they are more common in young people than in those 
advanced in life. 
Treatment.—Sudorific medicines, cooling diluent 
drinks, and purgatives, ought to be employed in the 
first stage of the disease ; and given according to the 
violence of the constitutional symptoms. ‘he eye, and 
parts around it, should be fomented three or four times 
a-day, with a decoction of poppy heads; to which may 
be added a small quantity of spirits. When the symp- 
tomatic fever abates, and the redness assumes a more 
purple hue, the vinous tincture of opium may be applied 
to.the eye once or twice a-day; and this will be found 
equally useful whether the pustule is in a state of sup- 
puration or not; and it ought to be continued as long 
as there are any remains of the discase. 


sect. LV, Of Matter collected between the Cteellie 
of the Cornea. 


Parulent matter is sometimes collected between the 
lamellze of the cornea, when the disease is termed UNgUTS 
or 071% ; or in the anterior chamber, when it is called 
hypopion. 

When the matter is collected between the lamellze of 
the cornea, it appears in the formof a yellow spot ; and 
as the quantity increases, the spot becomes larger, but 
does not alter its situation from the position of the head. 

When the matter is collected in the anterior cham. 
ber, it generally appears like a small yellow globnle be- 
tween the iris and cornea, occupying the inferior part of 
the cavity. These abscesses arc commonly the effect of 
violent ophthalmia, occasioned by a blow, or injuries of 
the eyeball ; they are also formed, though rarely, with- 
out any accompanying inflammatory symptoms. 

Lreatment.—Though the purulent matter may be 
more or less absorbed on the abatement of the accom- 
panying inflammatory symptoms ; yet it would be found | 
a good general practice to evacuate the matter when- 
ever it apears, by making an ineision through the cor- 
nea, ‘The discharge of the aqueous humour along with 
the matter, never fails to diminish the inflammation ; 
aud this perhaps may be the reason why the practice is 
so useful. Besides this, fomentations, brisk purges, and 
cupping-at the temples, nay be necessary if the inflam- 
matory symptoms are severe. 


Sect. V. Of Ulcers of the Cornea. 


Ulcers of the cornea have been divided by some au- 
thors into a number of species, from differences in thejy 
size, in their duration, in the degree of the severity of 
the accompanying syniptoms, and from the various causes 
from which they have been supposed to originate. 

The most frequent variety of ulcer is that which re- 
mains after the cornea has suppurated and burst 3 either 
in conseqnence of a pustule or of an abscess. 

When a pustule suppurates, the central part of it ge- 
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eases of the ceration extends in all directions from that point. UI- 
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cers of this kind are generally circular, and the edges 
rounded and smooth; having sometimes the appearance 
of a small artificial dimple: in other instances they 
have an irregular shape, and their edges are jagged and 
acute. The size of ulcers is very various; im sdme 
cases they do pot appear larger tlian a depression made 
by the point of a pin, whilst in others they cover a large 
surface. ~ Most frequently the part of the cornea conti- 
guous to the ulcer becomes more or less dim; and in 
some cases red vessels may also be traccd in it. 

Treatment.—The acute pain which generally attends 
most ulcers, particularly those which are the consequence 
of pustules, will generally be muth relieved by the ap- 
plication of the vinous tincture of opium, repeated two 
or three times a day. When tlris pruduces no good ef- 
fect, and the ulcer spreads rapidly, attended with acute 
paih, mucli relief will be obtained by touching the sur- 
face of it with lunar caustic, or if tliere is a risk of thre 
ulcer eroding the whole thickness of the cornca, and a 
prolapsus of the iris to take place, it may be advisable 
to prevent this by discharging the aqueous humor. 


Secr. VI. Of Specks of the Cornea. 


There are three forms of the corneal speck ; the first 
and most simple variety, is when a particular part of the 


cornea loses its natural transparency, and appears clond- 


ed; objects being seen by the patient a3 if looked at 
through a mist or smoke. Some of these specks are un- 
defined, others distinctly circumscribed, and they lave 
each an equal degree of opacity throughout, or one part 
is more opaque than the rest. ‘They are niost common- 
ly of a circular form ; but in some cases their shape 1s 
very irregular. This size varies from the smallest spot, 
to such an extent as occupies the whole cornea. 

In the second form of the corneal speck, the opacity 
is of a darker shade, giving the cornea a bluish, or in 
some parts a milky appearance. It is seldom equally 
opaqne through its whole extent ; being generally nore 
so at the centre, and becoming gradually of a lighter 
shade towards the margin. In some instances the shade 
is very unequal in the different parts of the speck. 

In the tAzrd form of the corneal speck, the cornea 
becomes of the opaque glistening white colour of com- 
mon pearl, and the opacity generally extends through 
the whole of the lamelke of the coritea ; so that if even 
several of those laycrs which are external be removed, 
the remaining oncs completely interrupt vision. Specks 
of this description sometimes produce a slight thicken- 
ing of the cornea and are accompanied by adhesions bé- 
tween the cornea andiris. They are almost always di- 
stinctly circumscribed, though generally not so opaque 
at the edge. Whien they are of any considerable size, 
they are nourished by one or more red vessels. 

In the first form of speck, the iris can be seen through 
the diseased portioh of tle coritéa ; but in the second and 
third form of the disease, the degrée of opacity is such, 
that nothing can accurately be distinguished behind it: 
If there is an extérnal inflammation accompanying the 
speck, the red vessels will be seeh in a cluster on that 
part of the sclerotic coat nearest to it; and some of the 
branches can ofteh be traced passing over the edge of 


number of the red vessels on the cornea cérimonly dimi- | 


to the degree or extent of the opacity during any stage 
of the accompanying inflammation. For we freqnently 
observe a tiet-work of blood-vessels on a cornea which 
has very little obscurity, and at other times there 18 a 
large opaque spot, with only one, or even without a 
single red vessel supplying it. Specks appear on every 
part of the cornea, but miost frequently towards its 
centre. 

Specks appear to be formed most frequently on the 
exterral lamella of the cornea ; but it is difficult to de- 
termine accurately their situation. They vary in num- 
ber. Commonly there is only one ; but it frequently 
happens that there are two, three, or more distinct spots 
on one cornea, all of which differ in their size, shape, 
and in degree of opacity. ; | 

Specks impede vision in proportion to the degree of 
their obscurity, and according to their situation. Even 
a speck of the slightest shade, which is hardly percep- 
tiblé to 2 common observer, if it be placed directly op- 
posite the pupil, materially injures the sight ; whereas 
those of the opaque kind, if placed beyond its circumfer- 
ence, diminish the sphere, but not the distinctness of vie 
sion. in those cases where the speck is of a moderate 
size, and placed towards the centre of the cornea, the 
patient seés better in a dull, than in a clear light. For 
in a clear light the pupil contracts so much, that it be- 
comes covered by the speck, and the rays of light are 
prevented fiom entering; but in a dull light it beconres 
larger, so that the rays of hight enter by its edge. 

Specks, most commonly, are either preceded or ac- 
companied by inflammation of the cornea.. Likewise 
wounds, if they do not unite without suppuration, and 
ulcers of the cornea, are followed by a speck. 

Specks are formed at every period of life; but they 
occur most frequently in young people; probably be- 
cause in them the cornea is much softer, and more 
spongy 3 and also as they are more subject to inlamma- 
tory complaints of the eye than adults. 

Treatment.—Those specks which’ have been describ- 
ed under the first and second form of the disease, gene- 
rally disappear either by the use of remedies, or in some 
cases after the inflammatory symptoms abate. 

When the eye is inflamed, and the eyelids turgid with 
blood, sliphtly searifying the eyelids, and immediately 
after the bleeding ceases, applying a quantity of an oint- 
ment coinposed of the red oxide of mercury (ten grains 
to a dram of simple ointment), will be found a very ae- 
tive remedy. And the scarifications aldng with the bint- 
ment should be repeated évery second or third day as 
Ivitg as any inflammation continues. When there is no 
inflamniation accompanying the speck, the ointment may 
be Applied alone. Thé unguéntiim citrinum, and various 
powders composed of the sulphate of alum, sulphate of 
zine, sub-bérate of soda, diluted with from a fourth to ah 
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above medicines ten days or a fortnight alternately. 

Those specks of the thd form, seldom become more 
transparent, even by the use of the most active reme- 
dies. In those cases where only a small central portion 
is of that description, the size of the speck may be di- 
minished by the treatment already mentioned ; and in 
some cases, much benefit has arisen from cutting away 
an external layer of the most opaque part; and after- 
wards using the above applications. It often happens, 
however, that if portions of a very old and opaqne speck 
be cut away, the part is regenerated by an equally opaque 
matter. 

The specks which are formed rapidly, are in general 
most speedily removed. ‘They go away, too, much more 
quickly in children than in old people; and in them, 
also, a much greater degree of obscurity can be made 
entirely to disappear. When a part of the cornea has 
become opaqne, the opacity begins to disappear at the 
circumference of the speck, or at that portion of it 
nearest to the circumference of the cornea. In some 
cases it may also be observed, that the external laminz 
of the cornea first regain their transparency. 


Sect. VII. Of the Staphyloma. 


When the cornea, besides losing its transparency, 
swells to such a degree, that its internal surface comes 
in contact with, and adheres to the iris, and when it 
forms a prominent tumor externally, the disease has 
generally been called staphyloma. When the whole cor- 
nea is affected, it generally assumes a more or less coni- 
cal form 5 loses entirely its natural transparency ; and 
vision i3 completely destroyed. The opacity is generally 
most remarkable towards the apex of the tumor, and is 
generally of a pearl white colour diffused through the 
whole corneal substance. The internal surface of the 
cornea adheres to the iris, and the pupil is in most cases 
altogether obliterated. . 

In many cases the cornea does not project beyond 
the eyelids: but in others, particularly in children, a 
large tumor is formed, which projects beyond the eye- 
lids, and is attended with pain and inflammation, which, 
in some instances, renders the other eye weak and ir- 
ritable, 

Lreatment.—When a part of the tumor gives way, 
and allows the contents of the tumor to be discharged, 
the patient always experiences a speedy relief, but the 
tumor is soon formed again; so that in order to prevent 
its growth, it is necessary not only to discharge its con- 
tents, but also to remove a portion of the diseased cor- 
nea of such a size as to prevent the humors from again 
collecting. A common extracting knife may be passed 
through the tumor, so as to divide a segment nearly 
equal to half the cornea, and the other half may be 
readily cut away with scissars. Inflammation and sup- 
puration succeed; and the cyeball finally collapses if 
there be not a suflicient degrec of inflammation excited. 
A pointed instrament may be introduced through the 
wound, so as to allow the crystalline lens, or any por- 
tion of the vitreous humour which may have remained, 
to be. pressed out. 
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the Dis- eighth part of sugar, may also be advantageously employ- 
es of the ed. dn specks of long duration, it will be found useful to 
nye. vary the application, and to cmploy two or three of the 


sect. VII. Of Inflammation of the Iris. 


Inflammation seldom affects the iris atone, though in 
some cases it appears to be the principal diseased part of 
the organ. ‘he «disease is accompanied with intense 
pain on exposure to light; discoloration of the aris 
from the addition of red blood; disposition of the pupil 
to contract; and lymph to be effused on the surface of 
the iris and pupil. . 

Treatment.—-Copious bleedings from the arm, or tem- 
poral artery, are generally necessary ; and in order to, 
prevent any permanent contraction of the pupil from 
taking placc, much benefit will be derived from keep- 
ing it dilated by the action of an infusion of bel/adona. 


Sect. 1X. Of the mode of Making an Artificial Pupil. 


The iris, whether from previous inflammation or other 
cause, has been often found with the pupil so much con- 
tracted, and addiesions formed between it and the capsule 
of the crystalline, to such a degree, as to prevent vision. 
The pupillar edge of the iris, too, sometimes adheres to 
the cornea, and is contracted ; and sometimes a portion 
of cornea opposite to the pupil is a cause of blindness. In 
all such cases it has been repeatedly attempted to make 
an artificial pupil; but this operation has seldom been 
successful, Various modes have been proposed to perform 
it, but that recommended by Scarpa is entitled to most 
attention. This method éonsists in introducing a curved 
couching needle (Plate DXVII. fig. 20.), as in the 
operation of couching the cataract, passing its point 
through the iris at the place where it is intended the 
new opening should be made, and then forcibly tearing 
down a portion of iris from its connection with the cili- 
ary ligament. After the operation it will be found usc- 
ful to keep the iris for some time under the influence of 
belladona. We understand that Mr Gibson, an inge- 
nious surgeon in Manchester, has operated with great 
success ina new manner. He makes the punctuation of 
the cornea at: its transparent part with an extracting 
knife (Plate DXVII. fig. 1.), and presses the eye- 
ball so as to squeeze the iris through the incision of the 
cornea; or if any adhesions render that impracticable, 
he drags it out with a hook (Plate DXVII. fig. 19.), 
and afterwards cuts away with a scissars the prolapsed 
portion. ‘Then immediately the perforated iris falls back 
into its natural situation, leaving a proper opening. 


SecT. X. Of the Cataract. 


The most common disease of the lens is a loss of its 
natural transparency ; and this arises either from a 
change in its structure, or from a deposition.of new mat- 
ter. The capsule of the lens is also subject to opacities. 
These. diseases are known by the name of cataract. 

There are four species of cataract generally enume- 
rated. In the first, the crystalline lens itself becomes 
opake (cataracta crystallina). In the second, the cap- 
sule is changed in its structure (cataracta membrana- 
cea). Inthe third, the liquor Morgagni becomes opake 
(cataracta interstitzalis) ; and when all those parts are 
affected at the same time, it has been denominated the 
mixed cataract, (cataracta mixta), 
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Ofthe Dis) When the crystalline lens becomes opake, the opacity 
eases of the generally begins towards the central part of the lens, 

Eye. and extends towards its circumference; in other cases a 
general obscurity extends over the whole lens. 

The consistence of the lens varies very much in the 
different kinds of cataract. Sometimes it is converted 
into an aqueous or milky fluid, or like thin jelly ; at 
otlier times it becomes harder and firmer than natural ; 
and in several cases it has been found converted into 
hone, or into a chalky looking substance. It has been 
generally remarked, that the fluid or milky cataract is 
most frequent in children, but we have also met with it 
in those advanced in life. The solid or concrete cata- 
ract, on the other hand, has been generally found in 
adults. At the same time, we have observed the lens of 
young people converted into a hard and white substance 
resembling chalk. 

The colour of different cataracts is very various 3 and 
they nevcr appear of the same colour in the eye as when 
removed from it. The most usual colour of them in 
the eye is a bluish white or gray; sometimes clouded in 
differcnt parts or striated, sometimes of a lead colour, 
sometimes greenish, and sometimes of a yellow or amber 
colour. When taken out of the hody, those which ap- 
peared white or gray are generally dark yellow or am- 
ber ; and those of a yellow tinge in the eye often ap- 
pear white when extracted. 

There is scarcely any diagnostic mark of a soft and 
hard cataract which can be altogether depended on. The 
colour proves nothing, those of a milky colour being 
often quite hard, and somctimcs those of a pearl colour 

are quite soft. Neither is there any thing to be learnt 
from the degree of the opacity; for it will be found that 
those who see no more than to be able to distinguish light 
from darkness have the lens quite soft, whilst those whe 
can distinguish colours and large objects have the lens 
quite hard. Richter, however, has remarked two symp- 
toms, which he says have seldem deceived him in ascer- 
taining this point. The softer the lens is, the larger and 
thicker it is in general, and therefore approaches nearer 
to the plane of the iris or to the edge of the pupil. 
Hence he always concludes that the cataract is soft 
when it is near the pupil. In order, however, to judge 
of the space between the pupil and lens, the surgeon 
must look into the patient’s eye from one side; and in 
general it requires much experience to judge of this with 
accuracy. | 
We are also able, in some cases, to discern points, 
streaks, or inequalitics, in the shade of a cataract. If, 
after having observed the place, figurc, and disposition of 
them, we find that in some days afterwards, or upon 
rubbing the eye pretty hard, they have undergone any 
change in their figure, situation, or shade of colonr, we 
may then conclude with certainty that the cataract is 
soft ; only we must be cautious not to draw an opposite 
conclusion, viz. that we are not to conceive the cataract 
to be hard if these changes should not be perceptible. 
*Sec Be.  ‘* A perfectly Aard cataract,’ says Becr,* “ shows 
mevkungen, itself very plainly before the operation; the pupil is 
uber den equally opake in its whole circumference ; there are not 
jh to be observed any points, strcaks, or spots, of aclearer 
= or darker colour; the lens is evidently scparated from 
the iris, so that a sufficient number of rays of light can 
enter, and the patient is still capable of distingnishing 
some objects from the side of the eye; the motions of the 
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Chap. X 
pupil are extremely lively, and it never remains consi- Of the pj 
derably enlarged. The opacity bebind the pupil at the eases of 
commencement of the discase is first observed inthe Eye 
middle, and it then extends, but very slowly, towards | 
the circumference. Such patients, if the middle part of 
the pnpil is completely opake, can for the most part 
read writing by the assistance of a magnifying glass, and 
distinguish small objects. ‘The colour of the hard cata- 
ract is gray, passing more or less to a greenish hue}; 
and the smooth level ofthe lens may he very plainly re- 
marked.” 

In most patients the cataract is to be considered as a Cataract 
local disease, thongh there arc also many cases where an generally 
opacity of the lens comes on after or along with other@Jecal | 
diseases of the eye. It has been observed in gouty and °°" | 
rheumatic constitutions, and in such people there is rea- 
son to suspect that it is more or less connected with the 
general constitutional affection. ‘This obscrvation is of 
importance 3 for when an operation is performed in such 
cases, a total blindness is usually the consequence. Rich- 
ter operated on a man who had been much troubled with 
gout, and his sight was restored. In seven months after- 
wards the pupil gradually contracted, at last closed, and 
a second blindness followed. In one case of a similar 
kind on which we operated, an attack of gout succeeded 
the operation, the eye suppurated, and the inflammation 
has never altogether disappeared, though two years have 
elapsed since the operation. Even in such cases the ope- 
ration 1s not to be entirely forbidden: the success is less 
certain, and the paticnt will require a very careful pre- 
paration before it, and much attention after it. 

There are some varieties of cataract which are con- Eereditan 
sidered to be hereditary. Richter extracted a cataract eutarac 
from a man whose father and grandfather were both 
blind from that complaint. Maitre Jean and Janin have 
both met with similar cases. Richter also saw three chil- 
dren, born of the same parents, who had all cataracts at 
the age of three years. We have known several simi- 
lar facts, and particularly one of twins, who both were 
affected with cataract when one year old. | 

When the cataract is seated in the capsule above, it in Catarae! 
general arises from a blow or wound with a pointed in-of the 
strument. Sometimes the whole anterior portionis opake ™* 
and very much thickened, whilst that which is posterior 
remains transparent; and in some cases the capsule has 
been extracted in the form of a bag, having become al- 
together opake, and containing within it the crystalline. 
Such cases have been called by Richtcr the cataracta 
cystica. He says he has only met with one case of that. 
form of the disease ; Becr, however, mentions many} 
aud from meeting with them he has been led to propose 
the extraction of the capsule along with the crystalline 
in all cases of the disease. 

The cutaracta membranacea primitiva of Scarpa is 
also another form of the disease. In this variety the 
lens disappears, and leaves the capsule opake, or at most 
in its interior a speck not larger than a pin-head. This 
kind of cataract, Scarpa remarks, occurs most frequently 
in infants, or in people under twenty years of age. It 
may be distinguished by its resemblance to a very thin 
scale, or by a very white point, at the ceftre or at the 
circumference of the crystalline. | 
French), is another variety of the disease whichdeserves” 
to be noticed. It is generally of a very opake white 
colour, 


The tremulous cataract (cataracte tremblante of the Trem) 


the Dis-Colour, and seldom large. It moves about on every mo- 
es of thetion of the eye, and the whole iris trembles and fluctu- 
|Bye. ates to and fro. Sometimes they altogether disappear, 
| at times passing behind the iris, but they soon regain 
their situation. In one example of this disease we obser- 
ved that the opake lens sometimes fell into the anterior 
chamber through the pupil. In this form of the disease 
it generally happens that the functions of the retina are 
impaired or lost; though this is not always the case. 
aract Cataract is often accompanied with a complete amau- 
nbined osis, I f this kind there isa great dilata- 
i aman. 10518: In some cases 0 great ¢ 
a. tion and immobility of the pupil, and the opake lens 
is observed of a very large size behind it. The patient 
can seldom distinguish light from darkness; and the 
want of sight generally precedes any obscurity of the 
lens. In some cases, where there is a combination of 
cataract and amaurosis, the pupil remains of its natural 
form, and alters according to the quantity of light. 
| But, as in the former variety of the disease the opacity 
of the lens most commonly. precedes the amaurosis, it 
| generally too comes on suddenly, preceded by sparks of 
fire appearing before the eyes, or clouds flying before 
i them, or headach, and pains about the brow or temples. 
| We have seen an instance of a simple cataract in one 
| eye, and in the other cataract and amaurosis combined. 
| Conimonly cataract affects both eyes simultaneously ; 
but there are also many examples of the disease affecting 
amily one eye. It also happens, that first one eye is affect- 
1| ed, and many years afterwards the second. We have in 
; general observed, that when the cataract takes place 
only in one eye in young people, or when it succeeds 
| a blow, the other eye is seldom affected. But on this 
Be we should not trust much, for it is an undeniable fact, 
that a great sympathy exists between the two eyes; and 
that when one of them becomes diseased, the other is 
very apt to become similarly affected. We have seen 
a case where a staphyloma arose in one eye in conse- 
quence of a wound, and in a few years afterwards the 
other eye became stapliylomatous. A man who received 
a blow on one eye, which produced amaurosis, had soon 
1; afterwards a cataract formed on the other. Richter men- 
1) tions an analogous case. St Ives mentions a very re- 
\ markable case of a man who was wounded in the right 
| eye with a small shot, and shortly after that eye was 


| same disease took place in the left eye, but which gra- 
dually disappeared after the cataract had been extracted 

| from the r7ghteye. These observations on the connec- 
| tion between the two eyes, have led some surgeons to.ad- 
| vise operating for cataract when only one eye is aflected, 
in order to prevent the second eye from becoming 
diseased. There are a few cases where this practice has 
been successfully adopted, and there are others where it 
has failed. We know of one gentleman, now upwards 
of seventy years of age, who was couched for a cataract 
in one eye when twenty years old, and the disease has 
i never attacked the other eye. Richter once performed 
the operation on a woman who had a complete pearl- 

coloured cataract in the /eft eye, and an incipient one in 

the right, which, before the operation took place, was 
beginning to advance rapidly. After operating on the 

left eye, the progress of the disease in the right seemed 

/ to be checked, and for years after the operation it had 
2ot made the smallest progress. On the other hand, we 
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alfected with a cataract. Some time afterwards the . 
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have operated in several cases where the disease was just Of the Dis- 
commencing in one eye, and when the operation did not eaves of the 
appear to arrest its progress in the second one. Itis EY 
therefore a point not yet determined in what cases it 

would be advisable to operate when only onc eye is af- 

fected ; for in those where the progress of the disease 

in the second eye canuot be arrested by an operation on 

the first, no operation should be performed on either eye 

until vision is nearly altogether destroyed. 

The progress of this disease is very various: some- Progress of 
times it proceeds so slowly as not to destroy vision for the disease. 
many years ; at other times a complete obscurity of the 
lens has been known to take place almost instantaneous- 
ly. Richter and Eschenback both relate cases where 
people labouring under gout, which suddenly retroced- 
ed, were entirely deprived of their sight in one night. 

We have observed analogous cases, though we could 
not determine the existence of any constitutional af.- 
fection. 

From the sound crystalline being chiefly composed of 
albumen and a small quantity of gelatine, whatever 
might produce a coagulation of thcse, would destroy 
the pellucidity of the Icns. Whatever too would pro- 
duce inflammation of the capsule of the lens might also 
render it obscure; for when any serous surface is in- 
flamed, and to that class belongs the capsule of the lens, 
its transparency is destroyed, and it becomes thickened 
from an effusion of albuminous matter on its surface. 
Cataracts arising from wounds are probably produced in 
this manner. 

In old people there is often distinguishable a slight 
obscurity of the lens, and sometimes it even forms a 
complete cataract. In such cases the obscurity pro- 
bably arises froma want of balance in the secreting and 
absorbent systems, or the necessary perfection of these 
functions to preserve the natural state of parts, whieh 
we observe to decay in many other organs, as well as the 
eye, in those far advanced in life. 

Besides the symptoms which are to be observed in an Symptoms 
eye affected with cataract, there are others remarked by ako 
the patient. Objects appear to him as viewed through oa il 
a mist or cloud ; and as the opacity of the lens increases, 
the cloud appears greater until it finally prevents even 
the largest objects from being distinguishable. 

The patient, at the commencement of the disease, can 
distinguish objects better ina moderate than ina bright 
light ; and the same thing happens if the light be in- 
terrupted by the interposition of the hand or any other 
shade. The reason of this is obvious 3 because the pupil 
is more dilated in a moderate than in a brigbt light, 
and thus still admits a certain number of rays of light 
by means of the pellucid'circle of the lens. 

When the exterior part of the lens is less obscured 
than the centre, the patient sees those objects much bet- 
ter which are placed by his side, than those which are 
opposite to him. 

If the obscurity has not affected the middle of the 
lens, but some part of its edge, any circular body look- 
edat by the patient, appears to have its edge imperfect. 

It has been also remarked that some patients see every 
thing with perforations in them. The cataract is sel- 
dem accompanied with any pain. When it is brought 
on from internal causes, both eyes are. generally affect- 
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— easily put to bed. The operation should therefore be ofthe 
Of the Treatment of Cataract. performed in the same cliamber in which he is to re- eases: 


Of the Dis- 
eases of the 


Eye. In the-treatment of cataract, recourse has generally main, or in one immediately adjoining 5; and he should 
been had to a surgical operation. Some have pretend- be clothed in a bed-gown or some loose dress, so as to ~ ¥ 
ed to cure cataract by internal medicines. Small doses enable him to get into bed without much trouble. The 
of calomel, electricity, extractum hyoscyami, agua lauro- bed should be placed in such a position in the room that 
ccras?, have heen extolled ; but their use is now very ge- the light does not fall directly on the patient’s face, so 
nerally given up. In some cases of cataract which have that during the cure, all glaring lights may be easily 
pti TR an injury of the eye, Mr Ware has seen avoided. 
them disappear by an external application of ether, 

£8. which promoted the absorption of the opaque body -. Of pe Laiaagn of the coec’ 

Surgical There are two operations which have been proposed In this operation the object of the surgeon is to make 

Operations, for the cure of the cataract ; the one called extraction, a wound in the cornea, and to extract through it the 
and the other couching. In the first, an incision is opakelens. In performing it there are four steps which 
made into the cornea, and the lens removed by pushing require to be particularly considered. The jirst of 
it through the pupil. In the second, the lens is taken them is the means to be employed for securing the eye 
out of its capsule, and lodged in some part ofthe vitre- during the operation. The second is the mode of 
ous humour, where it may be entirely out of the axisof making the incision through the cornea ; the third, the 
the eye. Each of these methods has been much prac- mode of opening the capsule of the crystalline lens ; and 
tised ; and though a decided preference seems at present thc fowrthis the extraction of the lens. All these shall 
to be given by the most distinguished surgeons to the be considered separately. 7 
mode by extraction, yet there are also cases attended : ’ 
with peculiar cite, in which the operation of Made of securing the Eye and Eyelids. 
couching may be successfully employed. Both opera- One of the great improvements in modern surgery 
tions ought therefore to be well understood by every is the simplicity of the mechanical means employed in 
surgeon. performing operations. A great variety of contrivances 

Preparatory _ It was formerly the custom, before performing either have been proposed, in order to secure the eyeball and 

steps, of these operations, to confine the patieut for several eyelidsduringthe extraction of the cataract. Experience, 


weeks, or even montlis, to a strict antiphlogistic regi- 
men; but this precaution, except in very particular 
cases, may be generally dispensed with. People who 
have become blind, generally lead a quiet life, and are 
not exposed to any of those dissipations which are like- 
ly to affect the constitution. It will therefore general- 
ly be found sufficient precaution, before attempting 
an operation, to enjoin the patient to live moderately ; 
to avoid spirituous liquors, and take a few doses of any 
of the common laxative medicines. If he be strong 
and plethoric, it will be necessary to pursue such a 
course a little further ; to give doses of Jaxative medi- 
cines for a longer period, and even to bleed the patient 
in the arm. Many surgeons lay it down asa general 
rule, to take some blood on the morning of the day of 
the operation, either from the arm, from the temples, 
or from the neck by cupping; and either of theee me- 
thods is to be preferred, according to the quantity of 
blood which is intended to be taken. In old people of 
a healthy constitution, we have often found it unneces- 
sary to use any of these means, no inflammatory symp- 
tom having arisen during the progress of the cure. In 
many cases, instead of bleeding before the operation, we 
have preferred doing it after the operation was perform- 
ed, when the patient was put quiet in bed. Blood 
taken at this period may be reasonably supposed to have 
a more powerful effect in giving check to any inflam- 
matory attack which might be apt to succeed the ope- 
ration, than if an equal quantity had been taken away 
before it. The bleeding too, immediately after the 
operation, we have often observed, renders the patient 
calm, and more disposed to rest, whereas at the same 
time any of those disagreeable symptoms are avoided 
during the operation, which are apt to remain ‘for seve- 
ral hours after bleeding, when the patient is in the erect 
posture. It is also of importance before the operation is 
performed, the patient being so situated, that he can be 


however, shows, that almost all these are completely 
useless, and most of them extremely hurtful. To dis- 
pense, therefore, with these instruments, and to be able 
to execute with the fingers alone those parts of the 
operation for which they were employed may be justly 
considered as a material improvement. ‘The eyeball 
and eyelids may be completely secured in almost all 
cases, by the fingers of one hand of the operator, and 
those of an assistant. ‘The assistant will generally find 
that, with the fore finger of one or of both hands placed 
upon the tarsus, one upon the internal, and another to- 
wards the external angle of the eye, he will be easily 
able to raise the upper eyelid, so as to expose the cor- 
nea; and by the finger being placed towards the inter- 
nal angle he will be also able to assist the operator in 
preventing the eyeball from being turned inwards, 
when the incision into the cornea is about to be made. 
The operator is to secure the under eyelid by the fore 
and middle fingers of his left hand. They are to be 
placed in such a manner over the edge of the tarsus, 
that they may come in contact with the eyeball; and 
the middle finger is to be pressed pretty firmly in the 
internal angle of the eye, between the eyeball and 
Jachrymal caruncle, so as effectually to prevent the mo- 
tion of the eye towards the nose. In this position of 
the fingers of the operator and assistant, those who are 
accustomed to perform operations on the eye, find that 
they are completely master of the motions of the eye- 
ball; and by altering the positions of the points of the 
fingers, and applying more or less pressure, they are 
able to counteract any untoward motion of the organ. 
Before attempting to secure the eyeball, the operator 
should be prepared to advance in every step of the ope- 
ration; for it will be generally found, that if an <at- 
tempt has been made to open the eyelids forcibly, a 
certain degree of irritation and watering of the eye 
takes place ; so that, when a second attempt is made, 

with 
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Hie Dis-With @ view of proceeding to the other steps of tle ope- 
amoftheration, more difficulty is met with in holding the eye 
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almost impossible to secure the eyeball with the fingers; of the Dis- 
the room which the fingers necessarily take preventing eases of the 


Ye. than at first would have been the case. It is a good the knife from being properly managed, and covering a “Ye. 
* precaution, however, for the surgeon to take an oppor- portion of tlre cornea. In such cases, the speculum con- 
tunity, before the day of the operation, to try tofix the trived by M. Pcllier will be found to be a useful in- 
eye, and to explain to the paticnt this step of the ope- strument. See Plate DXVII. fig. 8. The speculum 
ration ; for it often happens, that patients start, and consists of a piece of silver wire, bent in the manner 
make great resistance by squeezing the eyelids, when represented in the plate; and though in itself extreme- 
the operation comes to be performed; so that by habi- ly simple, it requires a good deal of management and 
tuating them to the mode of securing the eye, it is nicetyinusingit. The curved edge of the wire (a) 1s to 
Tiere easily accomplished. The first thing to be attend- be placed upon tlre inside of the cii@ on the horizontal 
ed to, before attempting to fix the eye, is a proper plate of the tarsus; the skin of the upper eyelid being 
light, the position of the patient’s head, and the previously stretched upwards. ‘The assistant is then to 
height of the chair in which he is to sit. The light move the speculum upwards, imitating, as it were, the 
of the room should come from one window, and the natural motion of the eyelids; and, when the eyeball 
patient sit in such a manner that the light falls oblique- is sufficiently exposed, the speculum, with the handle 
ly over his nose upon the eye to be operated on. If (0) resting on the brow of the patient, is to be kept 
he be placed so that the rays of light from the wine firm and steady in the same position. In using the spe- 
dow fall in the direct line of the eye, the surgeon will culum, it is necessary to make a considerable pressure 
find that he is obliged, either to sit in his own light, or on the eyeball, in order to prevent the eyelid from slip- 
that the reflections upon the cormea tend to embarrass ping from underneath the speculum. At the same 
him: As soon as the other eye is covered, so astopre- time as little pressure should be employed, as will pre- 
vent it from having any nretion, and communicating vent this from taking place. Many surgeons, in using 
that motion to the eye on which the operation isto be the speculum, place it behind the cz; and whenever 
performed, the assistant is to be placed behind the pas any watering of the eye takes place, from the irritation 
tient, and the patient’s head to be supported firmly on of the instrument, it is very apt to slip from the moisture 
his breast. ‘The height of the chair on which the pa- of the skin. In order to prevent this, we have found 
tient is to be placed, will depend on the height of the very material benefit from simply folding round the 
patient, and always should be so low, tliat the assistant speculum a thin fold of crape, which, from its rough- 
. is able to look over the head, and completely command ness, effectually prevents the risk of the speculum slip- 
the motion of his own fingers. The operator and assist- ping. ‘The operator is to manage the under eyelid in 
ant should open both eyelids at the saine time, which will the same manner as if the upper eyclid was covered by 
more readily secure the eyeball in a proper position. The the fingers of an assistant; and it more particularly rests 
eyeball, however, is apt to be turned upwards, so that with him to prevent the eyeball from rolling inwards, 
the cornéa is thrown out of view. When this happens, the speculum merely serving to support the upper eye- 
the upper eyelid should be first raised, and the assistant — lid. 
should be always ready with the points of his fingers, to After the knife has penetrated both sides of the 
press in such directions, that when the eyeball at any cornea, the assistant is to be aware that no pressure is 
moment places itself in a projer position, he may be to be made upon the eyeball. When, therefore, this 
ready to secure it} When, on the othe? hand, the eye- step of the operation is completed, the assistant, if be be 
ball is thrown downwards, the operator himself must using the speculum, is to be particularly careful in 
place it in a proper position, and in this manner both the taking off any pressure which it may make, and merely 
_ operator and assistant are to co-operate with each other, to support the eyelid. 
and the one or the other placing his fingers in such a a) a: | 
manner as to coulhtéract most ai any awkward Mode of making the Incision of the Cornea 
position of the eyeball. When the eyeball appears The great object to be kept in view in making an in= 
steady; thie incision of the cornea ought tobe immediate- cision of the cornea 4s, that it be of sufficient size to al- 
ly performed. But before entering the knife, it will be lowtheeasyextraction of the crystalline lens, and that any 
found @ useful precaution to touch the cormmea frequent- cicatrix which may remain may not interrupt the en- 
ly with its back, and see if the patient starts, or if the trance of the rays of light through the pupil. ‘The mode 
eyeball remains quite steady. It will often happen, which has been recommended to effect these purposes, 
that whenever the point of the instrument touches the is to make a semicircular mersion, parallel to the circum- 
eyehall, it is suddenly thrown into motion; and wasthe ference of the cornea, and about half a line distant from 
incision of the cornea to have been begun at this mo- the junction of the‘cornea and sclerotic coat. One of the 
| ment, much diffeulty would hiave arisen. If, however, kuives (Plate DX VHT. fig. 1, 2, 3.) is to puncture the 
| the eye be repeatedly touched with the knife, the start- cornea half alime distant from its circumference, to be 
| ing notion will sooner ‘or later cease, and then the inci- carried across theanterior chamber to the opposite side, 
| sion of the cornea may be begun with every possible ‘ad- and brought through the cornea at the.sume distance 
vantage. When the knife has passed through both sides from the sclerotic coat to where it was entered; after- 
of the cornea, there is no danger ‘of any motion‘of the wards the incisten1s to be fimslred by pushing the knife - 
eyeball hindering the operation. forwards till the metsron is completed. *® See Edin. 


It sometinres happens that theeye isextremebysmell, 
and that it iswunk deep in the orbit. In‘such people tlie 
operation beconiés mach more diffiealt 5 and we shave 
met with caves, whete, fiom these eircomstainces, it was 
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Instead of making the mewion in this manner, Mrdurgh Me- 
James Wardrop‘hasproposed:anether form of incision, in “ce! end 


order to renfove several objections to which the former 
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Of the Dis- drop supposes to arise from the usual mode recommend- 
eases of the ed are, | 


Eye. 


1. The cornea being of very considerable thickness, 
a great part of the semicircular incision will be carried 
through between its laminze, and therefore the length 
of the incision of the internal lamina will be mnch less 
than that of the external one. This he explains by two 
plans, Plate DX VIL. fig. 11. and 12. where besides the 
external form of the incision (aaa), there is drawn a 
second line (6), intended to represent the incision of 
the internal lamina. The dark space, therefore, in- 
cluded between these two lines (4 and a) 1s intended to 
represent that portion of the incision which is made be- 
tween the lamine. 

2. The external form deceives us in the extent of 
the internal incision, and much more difficulty is met 
with in bringing the lens through it, than from its ap- 
parent length could have been expected ; for, as the line 
of the internal incision has a very slight curvature, the 
thickness and tension of the cornea admit the edges of 
the wound to be separated only a little way from one 
another. 

3. When the cornea is divided nearly at its union 
with the sclerotic coat, and when the aqueous humour 
and lens have escaped, the portion of the iris opposite to 
the centre, and most depending part of the wound, loses 
its natural support given to it by the cornea, and is 
pushed forward, so that it comes in contact with the 
cornea, and even insinuates itself between the edges of 
the incision. The greater the opening is, the more 
danger there is of a prolapsus, both of the iris and vi- 
treous humour ; for it would seem as if these two parts 
of the eve were pushed forwards in consequence of the 
contraction of the coats of the eye, which takes place 
as soon as the incision is made ; and if two-thirds of the 
cornea be cut, there is certainly much less resistance 
than when the half only has been divided. ‘Thus, the 
iris and cornea form permanent adhesions in conse- 
quence of the inflammation which always follows the 
operation. The pupil becomes of an irregular form, is 
drawn from the centre of the eyeball; is sometimes 
very much contracted, and retains but a very limited 
sphere of contraction and dilatation. 

4. The contraction of the muscles of the globe of 
the eye pressing forward the contents of the posterior 
chamber, are very apt to’push a portion of the vitreous 
humour through the pupil and wound of the cornea. 
Whien this happens, the pupil becomes irregular, and 
drawn down towards the incision, the form of the eye- 
ball is somewhat altered, and the prolapsed vitreous hu- 
mour inclosed in its capsule, appears externally in the 
form of a round transparent tumor. | 

5. As the external edge of the semicircular flap of 
the cornea is very thin, and lies loose, the smallest move- 
ment of the eyelids, particularly of the upper one, 1s 
apt to catch and raise it out of its proper situation, and 
thus that speedy union is prevented which would take 
place if the two divided surfaces had been kept in accu- 
rate and constant contact. 

6. and lastly ; As the internal edge of the incision is 
often unavoidably made, froin the smallnes of the ante- 
rior chamber, and the flatness of the cornea, nearly op- 
posite to the inferior margin of the pupil; and as all the 
extent of the cut surface ab (Plate DX VII. fig. 12.), 
sometimes remains opaque after the wound is healed, 


Chan. 
the opacity of the cicatrix must diminish the sphere of Of the 
vision, _ Gases 
All these disadvantages in the usual mode of making __ © 
an incision of the cornea, appeared to Mr Wardrop to 
arise chiefly from the waut of a sufficient portion of the 
cornea being left at the inferior part of the wound, to 
support the iris, and to prevent the pressure of the parts 
contained within the eyeball, and the occasional action 
of the muscles pushing forward tle iris towards the 
wound of the cornea; he therefore conceived that if the 
incision could be made in such a manner that a larger 
portion of the cornea could be left at the inferior part of 
the wound, being at the same time made of such a form 
as to allow the easy extraction of the cataract, and the 
cicatrix not afterwards to interfere with vision, a consi- 
derable improvement would be made in the operation. 
With this view he made the incision in the following 
manner. 

The best knife for the purpose is of the same size and Of thee 
shape with that delineated in Plate DX VII. fig. 1, 7¢ nll 
The blade is of a simple triangular form, the back be- | 
ing one continued line with the handle, except merely 
the point. ‘The point, though extremely sharp, should 
be made firm, and the blade should turn gradually thick- 
er from the point towards the handle. The point of 
the knife must be sharp on both edges for at least the 
breadth of a line, in order that it may penetrate the 
cornea quickly and easily. The back of the knife 
should not be left angular, but the edges rounded off 
and made smooth, so that it be convex on both sides. 
Particular care ought to be taken that the point of the 
knife be well conditioned ; and it is not only necessary | 
that it be sharp, but that the metal of which it is made | 
be neither too hard nor too soft. This may be easily 
ascertained by pressing the point upen the nail; for if 
it bend readily, not being so brittle as to break through, | 
and sufliciently elastic to recover the straight line, we 
may be confident that it will answer the purpase. It is i 
also a good precaution to have the knife sharpened the | 
day before, or the morning of the operation; and in | 
case of any accident happening to the point, the opera- | 
tor himself should carefully examine by trying how it | 
penetrates a thin piece of leather, immediately before 
using it. From the point of the knife being too brittle, 
we have known a case where the point of it was broken | 
off, when attempting to penetrate the inner part of the 
cornea 3; and from the point being too soft, we in one 
case, after puncturing the cornea, found it impossible to | 
penetrate with the knife the opposite side, and this we 
found had arisen from the point of the knife bending 
round. 

Having previously smeared the knife with oil, or 
smoothed the edge of it upon the palm of the hand, in 
order to make it cut more keenly, its point is to be 
thrust through the cornea at its transverse diameter, and 
at least half a line distant from the sclerotic coat, and in . 
a direction as if it was to wound the iris, or nearly per- | 
pendicular to the spherical surface of the cornea (see 
Plate DXVII. fig. 13. and 15. @). When the point of 
the knife reaches the plane of the iris, it is to be turned 
towards the opposite side of the cornea, by moving the 
blade upon the incision already made, as a fulerum. It 
is then to be carried forward, so that the cornea is again | 
puncturedatits transverse diameter d, atthesame distance } 
from the sclerotic coat at which it had been entered on 
the 
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of the blade of the knife has cut perpendicularly, ot very nearly 
fe. __, 80, to the spherical surface of the cornea, and the gradual 
in. thickening of the knife, by filling up the wound as fast 
ofthe 28 it is made, prevents any of the aqueous humour from 


making its escape. The eye is now completely secured 
with the knife, and the assistant who has been support- 


ing the upper eyelid, should receive a signal from the 


operator, to take away all pressure from the eyeball, and 
merely to support the eyelid sufficiently to allow the in- 
ferior half of the cornea to be seen. When the knife 
has been pushed forward a little way, as is represented 
in fig. 15. the incision is to be finished by turning 
round the blade on its axis, and thus keeping the edge 
turned outwards, in such a manner, that the remaining 
part of the incision is made a straight line, and there- 
fore nearly perpendicular to the lamellae of the cornea 


(fig. 13. ¢). Whenever the last step of the operation 


is begun, the aqueous humour begins to escape, which 


allows the knife to cut the cornea readily and in any 
‘direction. 


Supposing, therefore, that the cornea, instead of being 


‘spherical, were a plain surface, the incision now de- 


scribed would be represented by the lines a, 5, and c, 
fig. 13.3; but as it is a segment of a sphere, the form will 
more resemble that represented in fig. 14.3 at least this 
is the form of the incision which the operator should 
have in view when performing the operation. By the 
inspection of these figures (13 and 14), it appears, 

1. That a large portion or ring of the cornea is left 
attached to the sclerotic coat, and must form, from its 
thickness, a complete support to the iris. 

2. That as the incision is made throughout nearly per- 
pendicular to the lamellee of the cornea, the length of 
the incision of the internal lamella will be nearly equal 
to that of the external one, and will be greater than 
when it is made in the usual manner, by the semicir- 
cular incision ; and consequently the cataract will be 
more easily extracted through it. 

3. The upper edge of the internal incision is at a 
greater distance from, or further below the edges of the 
pupil. 

4. As the flap of the cornea is very small, the exter- 
nal edge thick, and not easily moveable, or apt to be 
caught by the motion of the eyelids, the edges of the 
Incision are not liable to be displaced, and consequently 
the wound has a much better chance of uniting by ad- 
hesion. 

Lastly, the cicatrix which remains is scarcely percep- 
tible, and cannot even be distinguished when the cornea 
is looked upon in a direction perpendicular to its sur- 
face. The incision should be made so that the inferior 
edge of the wound (fig. 3. c) is half way between the 
circumference of the cornea and the edge of the pupil, 
supposing the pupil to be in a moderate state of dilata- 
tion. Jf.it be made nearer to the sclerotic coat, then the 
advantages to be expected from this mode of operating 
will be lost; and on the other hand, if it be made at 
‘too great a distance from the sclerotic coat, and conse- 
quently too near the pupil, the edge of the pupil will 
be apt to pass through between the lips of the wound. 

n one case in which this accident happened, partly on 
account of the incision being at too great a distance 
from the sclerotic coat, and also from the knife having 
‘been entered too far ahove the transverse diameter of 
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Dis-the opposite side (fig. 13.) By these two incisions the 
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the cornea, the wound was long in uniting, and afterut Of the Dis” 


was healed, the pupil remained very irregular and con-¢as¢: 


tracted. 

In making the incision of the cornea in the manner 
that has been directed, another circumstance also parti- 
cularly deserves notice, which is, that after having punc- 
tured both sides of the cornea, in giving the knife the 
motion round its. axis, some of the aqueous hnmour 
escapes, and there is a great risk of a fold of the iris 
turning over the cutting edge of the knife. An opera- 
tor who meets with this for the first time, is apt to think 
a wound of the iris is inevitable; but if he cautiously 
stops the progress of the knife by gliding the point 
of the fore-finger over the cornea, and pressing the iris 
from its edge, the incision may be completed with per- 
fect safety. 

It sometimes happens that after the knife has entered 
the cornea, the eyeball makes a sudden motion inwards, 
towards the nose, and a considerable part of the cornea 
is thus thrown out of view. This accident happens 
either from a fault in the operator or his assistant, and 
ought to be particularly guarded against; for when it 
has taken place, it is irremediable. When this hap- 
pens, the operator must not attempt to proceed any fur- 
ther, but immediately withdraw the knife, allow the 
wound of the cornea to heal, the aqueous humour to be 
regenerated, and after any slight inflammation which 
might succeed, has gone off, the operation may bea 
second time attempted without any additional risk. 

It sometimes happens that, on punctifring the cornea 
on the nasal side, the point of the knife does not come 
through at the proper distance from the sclerotic coat. 
If it pass through too near the centre of the cornea, as is 
represented in Plate DX VII. fig. 17. considerable dis- 
advantage arises; for besides the incision being too 
small, so that the lens is extracted with difficulty, the 
eye is apt to receive considerable injury, and the cica- 
trix afterwards to interfere with vision. When this 
accident happens, it will be the most prudent practice 
to proceed no further in the operation, but to allow the 
wound to heal by adhesion, so that a second operation 
might be afterwards attempted with all the advantages 
of a first attempt. It is astonishing the rapidity with 
which a wound of the cornea made by a entting tstro- 
ment heals, and except it be very large, scarcely can 
the most acute eye detect any cicatrix. It is therefore 
much more prudent, whenever any fault in the incision 
arises, that the wound be allowed to reunite, so that 
afterwards a second operation may be successfully per- 
formed, instead of attempting by scissars or other in- 
struments to correct any bungling. If the knife passes 
through the cornea too close to the sclerotic coat, it is 
not attended with such bad effects as when it passes too 
far from it ; and was it not for the danger of wounding 
the iris, it would be advisable in all cases. to lay it 
down as a general rule to make the knife come out very 
close to the sclerotic coat. 
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See fig. 18, 


Of the Mode of opening the Capsule of the Lens. 


After the operator has completed the incision. of the 
cornea, he should make a pause, and allow the patient 
to compose himself a little, in case of any involuntar 
motion of the eyeball injuring any part of its structure. 
It sometimes happens, indeed, that the moment the in- 
cision of the cornea is finished, the lens suddenly follows 


the 
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Of the Dis. the knife 5 but this is a circumstance never to be wished 
eases of the for, as the same cause which throws out the lens may 


to puncture the capsule, and when the point of the cn- ory 


Eye. 


also push after it some of the vitreous humour. When 
the incision of the cornea is finished, and nothing has 
escaped but the aqueous humour, the patient should be 
directed to turn his eye from the light, and to keep his 
eyelids shut, taking great care not to squeeze them, so 
that the pupil may be allowed to dilate. In most sur- 
gical opcrations, particularly those attended with much 
pain, it is of importance to finish them as quickly as pos- 


~ gible. This, however, isnot the case in the extraction of 


Mode of 
puncturing 
the capsule. 


the cataract. It will be in general found that the severity 
of an injury done to any part of the body depends, not 
only on its extent, but on the sudden manner in which it 
is inflicted. ‘Thus, a small drop of blood suddenly etlu- 
sed on the surface of the brain, often prodnces a series of 
much more distressing symptoms than a large collection 
of purulent matter in that organ. It is therefore rea- 
sonable to exnect that if the different steps of the opera- 
tion for the extraction of the cataract are gone through 
in a rapid manner, the eye will be much more injured 
than if the same operation be performed more slowly. 
There is another advantage too, derived from perform- 
ing the operation in a cautious manner ; by holding the 
eye firmly for some time, the muscles become fatigued, 
and during the latter steps of the operation, when there 
is the greatest danger of injuring the organ, the power 
of resistance to the operator is much diminished. 

The next step of the operation is to make a puncture 
in the capsule of the crystalline lens, so that the lens 
may be brought through the pupil. On opening the eye- 
lids, it will generally be found that the pupil has a very 
irregular appearance, which an inexperienced observer 
may suppose to be in consequence of a wound of the iris, 
though no such accident has happened. Some surgeons 
employ an assistant to support the upper eyelid, whilst 
others take both eyelids completely under their own 
management; and when the operator finds that he can 
easily accomplish this last modc, he should always prefer 
doing so. When the eyclids are opened in such a man- 
ner as to expose the incision of the cornea and pupil, the 


rette passes through it, it gives the sensation as 1f punc- eases 
turing a piece of very fine paper with a pin. 

This part of the operation we have often found to be 
one of the most difficult ; for in many patients the eye 
becomes cxtremely unsteady, and whenever an attempt 
is made to hold it firm, or introduce the point of the cu- 
rette, the eyeball is immediately rolled upwards under 
the roof of the orbit. The cyeball, too, is apt to make 
some untoward motion, after the point of the curette has 
been introduced into the anterior chamber; so that if 
the operator be not on his guard, the iris may be caught 
and torn by the point of the curette. In one case 
where, after the point of the curette was introduced 
through the pupil, the eye turned suddenly upwards, 
and the hooked part of the instrument catching the edge 
of the iris, pulled it downwards, though fortunately 
without tearing it. 


Mode of Extracting the Lens. 


Whenever the capsule of the lens is punctured, the 
lens in many cases begins to move forward, and the 
pupil to dilate. The operator, carefully watching this 
change, should keep up an equal and moderate pressure 
upon the eyeball, which will assist the lens in getting 
through the pupil. Whilst the lens is making its escape, 
and appears to press very much on the inferior part of 
the pupil, the iris should be supported by the back of 
the spoon, (4 Plate DX VII. fig. 19.) which is gene- 
rally, for conveniency, fixed upon the opposite end of the 
handle of the curette. In applying the pressure on the 
eyeball, it is of great importance that it be kept up uni- 
formly, and it should always be proportioned to the ef- 
fects which it appears to produce on the dilatation of 
the pupil. In most cases a very moderate pressure will 
be found to answer the purpose. We have met with 
other instances, however, where it was necessary to 
compress the eye with a good deal of force, before it 
was possible to remove the lens. 

Any small portion of opaque lens which now remains 
in the capsule, or on its surface, must be extracted by 


% See point of the instrument called the czrette*, is to be in- means of a small scoop. When the fragment hes on 
P]. DXVtf, troduced through the wound of the cornea and pupil, to the surface of the capsule, or in any part of the anterior 
fig.io, puncture the capsule of the lens. Richter advises that chamber, it is in general easily removed ; but when the 


the capsule should be punctured several times with the 
point of this instrument, in order that a large opening 
may be made into it. When the lens is soft and milky, 
this may be necessary, but when it is of a firmer texture, 
if one puncture be made, it sufliciently tears the capsule 
so as to allow itself to come away casily. Before intro- 
ducing the cwrette, moderate pressure should be made on 
the eyeball, which has the effect not only of keeping the 
eye steady, but also of dilating the pupil. ‘The convex 
part of the instrument (a) is then to be introduced throngh 
the wound of the cornea, and conducted to the central 
part of the pupil. When it reaches the pupil, from the 
curvature of the instrument, a very small turn of the 
handle will place the point upon the capsule of the 
crystalline lens, and by pushing the point upwards, the 
capsule will be readily punctured. It is not necessary 
that the point of this instrument be very thin and deli- 
cate; a rounded point will answer all the purposes of 
puncturing the capsule; whilst from this form there will 
be less danger of wounding the iris from any nnex pected 
motion of the eyeball. Very little foree 1s necessary 
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opaque body remains within the capsule, it becomes ne- 
cessary, that the scoop should enter the capsule through 
the opening which was made in it. When this opening 
is large and wide, the scoop will easily get in, and reach 
the opaque fragment; but, on the contrary, when the 
opening is small, the scoop may be moved about in 
every direction, in hopes of laying hold of it, for 
the scoop is on the outside of the capsule, and can- 
not procure an entrance. It has happened accordingly, 
that every endeavour to extract the remaining fragment 
has been frwitless, and in such cases it was supposed by 
the operator to adhere to the capsule. It was more 
probable, however, that the capsule had not been suf- 
ficiently opened, and that the scoop could not reach the 
small fragments. In all cases, however, it is an ob- 
ject of importance, completely to remove the opaque 
body; for though any remaining portions be ultimate- 
ly absorbed, yet in the mean time the operation is by 
no means so complete as it would have been, had no- 
thing been allowed to remain. It has been advised by 
some, (and the practice has certainly been attended 
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with good effects), that after the principal part of the 


jof the Jens is removed, any fragments which may remain, and 
& 1 


which are not visible, may be brought into view by 


~ shutting, and cautiously rubbing the eyc-lids with the 


finger. 
Of the Extraction of the Capsule. 


When, after the crystalline lens is removed, the cap- 
sule is found to be opaque, it is absolutely necessary that 
it be at the same time taken away. Opacities of the 
capsule are generally situated in its anterior parts, which 
renders the removal of them mmnch more practicable. 
The forceps for this purpose (Plate DX VII. fig. 9.) 
are to be cautionsly introduced through the wound of 
the coruea and pupil, and any opaque portion laid hold 
of, and cautiously removed. It has been observed that 
though the capsule did not appear opaque during the 
Operation, yet in consequence of inflammation, which 
occurs more or less afterwards, the capsule has become 
opaque. ‘This circumstance has led to a proposal, that 
in all cases the capsule should be extracted along with 
the opaque lens. Tron the natural strueture of the eye, 
and the strong adhesion which exists between the poste- 
rior part of the capsule of the lens and the interior por- 
tion of the capsule of the vitreous humour, it would ap- 
pear impracticable to separate them from each other, so 
as to extract the capsule entire. Many cases, however, 
are recorded by different authors, where, in performing 
the common operation, the lens inclosed in its capsule 
has made its escape. In these cases, however, it is 
probable, that the natural adhesion between the capsules 
of the two humours had heen destroyed by some mor- 
bid alteration of structure. Such cases have probably 
been the cause of the proposal to extract in all cases 
the capsule of the lens. Mr Beer, a celebrated oculist 
in Vicnna, has published a work *, in order to recom- 
mend and describe the mode in which such an operation 
should be performed. After some general observations 
on the bad consequences which arise from portions of 
the capsule remaining behind after the lens is remov- 
ed, he describes his mode of operating in the following 
words, 

“ Immediately after dividing the cornea, I dilate the 
pupil as much as possible, by a gentle pressure on the 
eyeball with the finger. I then introduce the lancet 
(Plate DXVII. fig. 4.). throngh the wound of the 
cornea, and plunge it into the lens; one surface being 
turned upwards, and the other downwards, so that none 
of the lancet is visible. It is particularly to be recom- 
mended to the instrument-maker, that this lancet have 
a pretty thick hody, by which means, the moment of 
introducing it, the lens will be somewhat pressed back, 
and its weak anterior adhesion will be separated. The 
lancet must now, when in the middle of the lens, be 
moved upwards and downwards, in orderigo divide its 
connections above and below. Lastly, the instrument 
must be turned suddenly on its axis, and moved to the 
inner angle of the eye, and then drawn out in a straight 
direction. The lens often follows with its capsule, ime 
mediately after the lancet is withdrawn,-or at least it 
comes out quite easily, along with its capsules, on a 
Continued pressure of the finger. There is not merely 
a sleight of hand, which must be carefully observed in 
the use of the lancet; experience has taught me many 
Precautions which must not be neglected the moment 
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that the lens comes ont, otherwise the capsule may be of the Dis- 
very easily rubbed off from the lens, either in passing eases of the 


the pupil, or in the wound of the cornea. 

“‘ In order to avoid this, the opening of the cornea 
should be made as large as possible, and it is best to di- 
vide two-thirds of it; thereby the operator has the fol- 
lowing advantages. 

‘1, The pupil dilates of itself after the division of 
the cornea by the pressing forward of the lens; and 


this dilatation may be easily increased by the slightest 


pressure. 

‘© 2, The more the pupil is dilated, the better the ope- 
rator can observe the management of the lancet; he can 
move his instrument morc freely in different directions 
in the lens, and consequently separate more quickly and 
more surely, the lens along with the capsule, from all 
its connections. 

¢ 3. The lens with its capsule passes more easily 
through the pupil, the wider the opening in the cornca, 
(which indeed requires in most cases much space), and 
the farther and more easily the pupil dilates, the less 
danger there is of the capsule being separated on com- 
ing out. If the wound of the cornea is small, the cap- 
sule will be either separated from the lens in the pupil, 


or in the wound of the cornea, or passed back again ~ 


either entirely, or at least partly, into the postcrior 
chamber of the eye.” 

To those who are accustomed to perform operations 
on the eye, the method which we have dctailed will at 
once appear to be difficult, extremely dangerous, and in 
many cases totally impracticable. The causes of failure 
in the operation for cataract seldom arise from an opa- 
city of the capsule of the lens, and when this does occur, 
it is always in consequence of a violent or long-continu- 
ed inflammation of the eyeball. Whenever, therefore, 
the inflammation which takes place after the operation 
is checked by proper remedies, a cataract of the capsule 
will seldom be met with. 


Of the Treatment after the Operation. 


After the lens has been extracted, and the eyelids al- 
lowed to remain shut for a short time, the eye ought to 
be examined, in order to ascertain that the edges of the 
wound of the cornea are in their proper place; that no 
portion of the iris has passed through it, and that the pu- 
pil is quite regular. When the incision of the cornea is 
made in the manner and of the size already described, 
the edges of the wound, from their firmness and thick- 
ness, accuratcly apply themselves to each other; and 
if the iris has sustained no injury, it will remain in its 
natural situation, and the pnpil will become perfectly 
circular. When the pupil is not regular, it has been 
gencrally recommended to expose the eye to a bright 
light, in order to make it contract, and thus detach it 
from any part to which it might have adhered. When 
a portion of the iris protrudes through the wound, this 
generally arises, not from any injury in that part, but 
in consequence of the incision of the cornea having been 
made too large. If the incision be more than semicir- 
cular, (or two-thirds of the circumference of the cornea 
as directed by Mr Beer) this accident will almost con- 
stantly happen $ and when it does take place, can never, 
as far as we know, he remedied. In such cases the 
operator should be careful not even to attempt with the 
spoon, nor any such instrument, to replace the prolapsed 
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Of the Dis-iris 3 for it has always been observed, that attempts of 
eases of the this kind are fruitless, and never fail to increase the 1n- 
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flammation which sueceeds the operation. 

In applying the necessary compresses and bandages on 
the cye, the objects to be held in view are, to keep the 
eyelids in such a position, that they cannot disturb the 
wound of the cornea by their motion, and that the eye 
be not exposed to any light. ‘The upper eyelid will be 
completely secured, by placing over it, and in the hol- 
low of the orbit, a small stripe of wet caddis. The piece 
of caddis should not be so large as to press much upon 
the cye, and from its being wet, it will be readily kept 
in its situation. Above the caddis should be placed a 
piece of linen covered with simple ointment, large enough 
to cover both exes; and this may be secured by one 
turn of a bandage round the head. In applying the 
handage, care should be taken to place it so that the 
pins are put in at the forchead and temples. ‘The con- 
veniency of this will be afterwards found, the bandage 
being easily removed without moving the patient’s 
head from the pillow. The patient shonld now be put 
cautiously to bed, and his head kept extremely low. 
The room in which he sleeps should be made so dark, 
that no light may pass through the bandage to the eye. 
In an hour or half an hour after the operation, when the 
patient has become composed, he should be bled in the 
arm, if fromthe previous stateof the patient’s health that 
should be deemed a proper precaution. Rest, quiet- 
ness, and abstinence, ought to be rigidly adhered to for 
the first day after the operation; the patient should be 
allowed none but liquid food, in order that any mo- 
tions of the jaw may be avoided, and the food should 
be given through a tea-pot, in order to prevent any 
motion of the head. Sixteen or twenty hours are suf- 
ficient to produce an adhesion of the cornea’ in favour- 
able cases; and after this period the compress of wet 
caddis placed upon the upper eyelid, becomes no long- 
er necessary 3 for if it be allowed to remain any long- 
er, it becomes hard and dry, and will be apt to 1r- 
ritate. ‘The bandage and plastcr ought therefore to be 
loosened, and the picce of caddis removed. The eye- 
lids will now be found to adhere, and the patient will 
find much relief by cautiously wetting the ciliz with 
cold water, in order to liberate the eyelids. Irom 
this period it is advisable to kecp the eyclashes con- 
stantly greasy with an unctuous application. ' 

In all cases, the symptoms which we are particu- 
larly to guard against after this operation, are those 
of inflammation: for when these arise, various effects 
may be produced which might frustrate all our endea- 
vours to restore the patient’s sight. Ifthe wound in 
the cornea, instead of uniting by adhesion, goes through 
a tedious process of suppuration, the pupil becomes irre- 
gular and contracted ; or if there is an effusion of lymph 
im the pupil, or if an opacity of the capsule takes place, 
these effects, all of which may arise in consequence of 
inflammation, might either greatly impair, or entirely 
destroy vision. ‘The patient, therefore, ought to be 
carefully watched cvery six or eight hours for several 
days, and on the evening of the day of the operation, 
or at any future period, if symptoms arise which indi- 
cate the commencement of inflammation, he ought to 
be freely bled. The symptoms which are to guide us 
in adopting such means, are pain and uneasiness darting 
through the eye or head, and a frequent and full pulse. 
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We have often remarked, after this operation, that even of the 
in those cases where no bleeding is necessary, the pulse eases 
becomes unusually full. ‘Tis symptom alone would not, 
therefore, be sufficient to warrant us in proceeding far 
in adopting such a practice. We have long believed, 
that the success of all surgical operations, depends much 
on the adoption of the means to prevent any inflamma- 
tory action. ‘The danger of amputation, and such ope- 
rations in a vigorous and healthy constitution, 1s well 
known 3 it is equally well known the speedy recovery 
of patients from operations, who have been mueh debili- 
tated from previous disease 5 and we have repeatedly re- 
marked that patients who have lost much blood from 
some accident, after an operation, have recovered much 
more speedily than those to whom no such accident had 
happened. Aware of these circumstances, we have ins 
variably adopted rigorously the depletive system after 
the operation for the cataract; and in many of those 
patients from whom a very considerable quantity of 
blood has at different periods bcen taken, we have ob- 
served that the success of the operation has been more 
speedy and more complete. The surgeon will sometimes 
find cases where, from the mildness of the symptoms, he 
is led to hesitate on the propriety of bleeding. In such 
a situation it is the safest plan to have recourse to it 5. 
for in general, wherever no symptoms have arisen which 
may indicate the impropriety of such a practice, if it be 
not useful, it is at least never followed by any bad con- 
sequences. 

Venesection at the arm isthe easiest and best mode of 
extracting the blood; but should any ci1reumstanccs occur 
which render the operation at this place impracticable, 
or should it be thought necessary to take away the blood 
nearer to the inflamed organ, an opening may be made 
in the temporal artery. For the first two or three nights 
after the operation, the patient’s arms should be watch- 
ed, or secured in such a manner, that when he is asleep, 
he shall not be able to raise his hand towards his eye 5 
for the most gentle stroke upon the eye, even several 
days after this operation, is attended with most excru- 
ciating pain, and is generally succeeded by violent in- 
flammation. ‘The patient should be enjoined to lie on 
his back, or on the sound side of the head; and after 
the first twelve hours he may be allowed to raise his 
head to the usual height. Most authors who have laid 
down rules to be followed after this operation, have di- 
rected that the eye should be kept shut up, and in total 
darkness for many days after the operation. We have, 
howevcr, found an opposite practice attended with the 
most beneficial effects, and we have always considered 
it asa general principle to be followed, that the cye, from 
the very day after the operation, be gradually restored 
to its natural state, that the globe of the eye and eyelids 
be allowed to move, and that day after day the quantity 
of light to which it is exposed be gradually increased. . 
In regulating the quantity of light, and the motion of 
the eye and eyelids, we should be entirely guided by 
the patient’s feelings. Whatever be the quantity of light 
to which the eye is exposed, or its extent of motion, 
if it does not create uneasiness or pain, it will never be 
found to prove injurious 3 but on the contrary, if sueh 
a quantity of light be admitted as to create uneasiness, 
or if any motion of the eyes or eyelids gives pain, these 
circumstances will all tend to increase the inflammatory 
symptoms, 
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he Dis- 
>s of theafter the operation, the wet caddis should be removed, 


It has been already mentioned, that on the first day 


and the eyelids separated and eovered with some unctu- 
ous substance, so that the patient may, from time to 
time, eautiously move the eyelids, provided it gives 
him no uneasiness. The pledget of ointment covering 
the eyes will prevent, during this day, any light from 
entering. 

On the second day the pledget of ointment may be 
removed, and both eyes covered with two or three folds 
of old linen, the patient being directed to bathe his eye 
frequently with a little warm water, so as to remove any 
glutinous or concreted matter from the eyelids. He 
should also continue frequently to move the eyelids, and 
by opening them, to expose the eye to the small quan- 
tity of light which passes through the linen. On the 
following days, the light is to be admitted more and 
more freely into the room, and by degrees the patient 
will find that he is able to look down upon the bed- 
clothes, or any large object without uneasiness. People 
are often apt, from the joy whieh they feel in having 
their sight restored, to make too much nse of the eye, 
and to render it weak and painful. Too much eare, 
however, cannot be taken, to avoid any accident of 
this kind; and though the patient may feel his eye 
perfeetly easy, and has no other complaint, yet it is al- 
Ways prudent to confine him to his bed for the first six 
or eight days. After the second or third day he may 
raise the head or body safely in bed; but we have re- 
peatedly observed that when patients began to sit up 
early, and particularly when they approached too near 
a fire, they have been seized with a peculiar head- 
ach and inflammation of the eye, which were at- 
tended with mueh distress, and very diffieult to remove. 
In ten or twelve days after the operation, the patient 
is commonly able to use the eye with eonsiderable free- 
dom, and to look even at minute objects without pain 
or nneaciness. It sometimes happens that after this pe- 
riod, a slight irritability of the eye remains, but this in 
general is speedily removed by the use of the vinous 
tincture of opium, or sometimes by the application of a 
weak ointment composed of the red oxide of mereury. 
The application of the vinous tincture of opivm will be 
found peculiarly useful ; and we have known many 1n- 
stances of patients who have undergone this operation, 
who were frequently, for a long time afterwards, attaek- 
ed with slight pain or inflammation of the eye, which 
were always speedily and completely removed by the 
use of this medicine. It is scarcely neeessary to observe 
that during the whole ef the after treatment, the anti- 
phlogistic regimen should be rigidly pursued, and that 
the patient should avoid every kind of food which from 
experience he knows to be apt to disagree with lnm; 
and that above all he should-abstain from the use of wine 
and spirituous liquors of every description. 

Of Couching. 

By this operation the lens is depressed from its natu- 
ral situation behind the pupil, by introducing a needle 
into the posterior chamber. | 

The operation may be performed by introducing a 
needle (Plate DXVII. fig. 20.) through the selero- 
tie coat, about two lines distant from its junction with 
the cornea. The point. of the needle is to be directed 
immediately over the opaque lens, and the lens to be 
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depressed a little with the convex surface of the end of Of the Diss 
The point is to be pushed in a transverse cases of the 


the needle. 
direction as far as the inner edge of the lens. ‘Then the 
operator is to incline the handle of the instrument to- 
wards himself, by whieh means its point will be direct- 


ed through the capsule into the substance of the opaque 


Jens, and by inclining the needle downward and baek- 
ward, the former will be lacerated and conveyed with 
the latter deeply into the vitreous humour. ‘The treat- 
ment to be employed after couchingis similar to that 
after extraetion. 


cECw NA. OF ite Ff Ystula Lacrymalis. 


When the Jacrymal sac is distended with a puriform 
fluid, or when it has uleerated, and the tears do not 
pass freely down the nasal duct, the disease is ealled fis- 
twla lacrymalis. In the first stage of the disease, a di- 
stinet tumor is formed in the situation of the sac, out of 
whieb, when compressed, a quantity of puriform fluid 
flows upon the eyeball through the puncture, or some of 
it passes through the nose. In the seeond stage of the 
disease, the intecuments eovering the sac uleerate, and 
the puriform fluid and tears are constantly oozing through 
a fistulous opening. The eyelids are affeeted most com- 
monly in the second stage of the disease, and sometimes 
also in the first, though not always. From the affeetion 
of the internal palpebral membrane, Scarpa has suppos- 
ed that all the puriform fluid contained in the sac was 
secreted by it, but this does not always happen. 

Treatment.— When the disease has originated in the 
mncous membrane of the eyelids, anplieations to it alone 
will be sufficient to remove the aeeumulation in the sac. 
A collyriam ef the oxymuriate of mercury, and the daily 
applieation of the ointment of Janin, or of an ointment 
composed of the red oxide of mercury, are well suited 
for this purpose. When the sac has been the original 
seat of the disease, a solution of corrosive sublimate, ace- 
tite of zinc or of lead, will be useful, and these may be 
used by ‘allowing them to be absorbed by the pnncta in- 
to the sac, along with the tears, or by injeeting then 
into the puncta by a proper syringe, (see Plate DA VII. 
hig. 23.). 

If there be a complete obstruction in the nasal duct, 
these remedies generally fail, and it becomes necessary 
to open the sae, and remove the cause of obstruction 
in the duct. The sac may be readily opened by 
plunging a common lancet into it while distended 
with matter. The sac should then be examined with 
a probe, and the probe passed down-into the nose in the 
direetion of the natural eanal. A surgeon well acquaint- 
ed with the situation and direetion of the duet, can 
never fail in introdueing the probe ; for we never met 
with any case where the obstruction could not be over- 
come. A style, (Plate DXVIT. fig. 24.) such as has 
been recommended by Mr Ware, is to be introduced in 
place of the probe, and allowed to remain until the ca- 
nal is quite open. When the parts around the sac ap- 
pear healthy, the style may be withdrawn, and the 
opening of the sac then heals. In many cases the dis- 
ease returns, and in sneh, after the parts are a second 
time healthy, a tube (Plate DXVII. fig. 25.) may be 
introduced and allowed to remain during life. This 
operation requires that there be a free external opening, 


and that the head of the tube be pressed completely 
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eases of the ternal opening heals in a few days. When the sae has 
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ulcerated, there will generally be found some sinuses in 
the integuments covering the sac, all whieli should be 
freely laid open, and the style introduced as in the 
former case. After the skin and sac are apparently 
healthy, the tube may be introduced as in the former 
ease. Besides the nse of the style, it is also requisite 
to apply the eye-waters and ointments recommended in 
the first stages of the disease. 


Sect. XII. Of the Psorophthalmia. 


In this disease there are numerous small brown co- 
loured eminences formed at the roots of the cilice of 
hoth eyelids, and generally both eyes are aflected. The 
adjacent skin has a brownish red tinge, and becomes 
scurfy; the eilize drop owt, and the patient has a dif- 
fieulty and uneasiness in opeming the eyelids, particular- 
ly in candle-light. The blood-vessels of the internal 
palpebral membrane are also turgid, and preternatural- 
ly numerous. This disease affects often many branches 
of the same family. 

Treatment.—TVhe unguentum citrinum is a specific 
remedy in this disease. When there is much inflam- 
mation of the eyelids, they ought to he scarified, and 
the ointment applicd immediately after. A collyrium 
composed of a weak solution of corrosive sublimate is 
also sometimes useful. 


Of the Ophthalmia Larsi, 


In many people who use their eyes much, particular. 
ly in candle light, and in those who live freely, the in- 
ternal inembrane of the eyelid often becomes gorged 
with blood ; a thick puriform fluid glues the cilize to- 
gether in the morning, and the patient complains of an 
inability to move the eyelids, or to look at an object 
in a bright or dazzling light, without mucli uneasiness 
being excited. In other instances the eyelids become af- 
jected with scrofulous inflammation, the glands of Mei- 
bomius swell and suppurate, the cilia drop out, and the 
eyelids lose their natural form. 

T'reatment.—Scarifying the inflamed vessels, and ap- 
plying immediately afterwards a quantity of the red 
precipitate ointment, seldom fails in bringing relief, and 
in many instances the ointment alone will answer. In 
some cases the disease in the eyelid is much aggravated 
by, and connected with affections of the stomach and 
bowels, and in such the greatest attention becomes re- 
quisite to keep the belly regular, and even to purge. 


Of the Entropion. 


When the eyelids are inverted, so that the tarsus with 
its cilia come in contact with the eyeball, the disease is 
called entropion. This disease, Mr Crampton has shown, 
arises in some cases from a thickened and diseased state 
of the internal palpebral membrane. In others the ci- 
lize are turned in upon the eye from repeated and tedious 
inflammation altering the form of the tarsus, and in 
some old people where the integuments are very loose, 
the whole tarsus is inverted by the action of the orbi- 
cularis muscle. 

T'reatment.—In the first case, Mr Crampton has in- 
geniously recommended that the tarsi be divided at their 
junction towards the external canthus, and that the eye- 
lids thus liberated be kept in their proper situation by 


plasters, compresses, and when in the upper eyelid by ofths v 
fixing the speculum of Peller, until such time as the eases of} 


has been proved in one instance. 


wound has healed. In the second case little can be 
done but pulling out from their roots any of the cilice 
which may have taken a wrong direction, and repeat- 
ing the operation whenever they grow again. In the 
third ease, the disease may be eured by removing an 
oval portion of the skin the whole length, and close to 
the tarsus, and uniting the wound by one or two stitches 
and adhesive plasters. This operation may be also ad- 
visable along with that of Mr Crampton, when one is 
not sufficient to cure the complaint. 


Cuap. XI. 
Of the Diseases of the Ear. 


THE functions and structure of the internal mem- 
brane of tle external meatus, and also of the eustachian 
tube and cavity of the tympanum, prove that it belongs 
to the mucous system, and that it is not a continuation 
of the periosteum as many anatomists have supposed. 
The analogy in the diseases of this organ prove the 
same. In catarrhal affections of the pituitary membrane 
of the pharynx, the ear is always more or less affeeted, 
and often the funetion of the organ is much impaired. 
Polypi also grow from the cavity and membrane of the 
tympanum of a similar structure to those found in other 
mucous surfaces. See Polypt. It is also subject to he- 
morrhagies, and when it becomes inflamed, instead of 
suppuration taking place, there is a discharge of a puri- 
form fluid from the surface, the same as what is observ- 
ed in inflammation of the urethra, nose, &c.* 


The internal membrane of the ear is also subject to flamm ti 
the same kind of thickening and contraction of the ca-2 the M 


nal, as takes place in the urethra and lacrymal sac, 
&c. in consequence of long continued inflammation +. 
This we might conclude from analogy, but the fact 
Bichat dissected 
the body of a person who had been exposed during his 
life to a puriform discharge from the ear, in which he 
found a very remarkable thickening of the membrane 
of the tympanum, but no mark of erosion could be de- 
tected. 

The most common disease of the ear, and almost the 
only one which the surgeon can relieve, is a collection 
of wax in the meatus externus. Its presence can always 
be determined by the inspection of the ear; and it can 
be removed by directing the patient to drop some warm 
water into the ear for a few successive nights, and after- 
wards syringing out the softened wax, an operation 
which may be performed with a syringe (such as is re- 
presented in Plate DXVII.), having fitted for it a 
pipe of considerable length. 


Crap. XII. 
Of the Diseases of the Nervous System 


Sect. I. General Remarks on the Pathology of the 
Nerves. 


A GREAT number of diseases have been considered 
under the class of #ervous; and much obscurity has 
been thrown on this department of medical science, 
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3 e the late this part of the natural system, and from mere symp- 
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Pathological investigations have been also unsuc- 
cessful ; and in only a few cases has the most skilful 
anatomist been able to detect any morbid alteration of 
structure in nerves, which, during life, had been the 
seat of agonizing disease. In a few cases, where tu- 
mors have been found growing in their substance, it is 
not unlikely, that the cellular structure, connecting 
their fibrille, has been the part first affected. Their 
arteries and veins are subject to the diseases of these 
vessels in other organs ; we have seen an aneurismal 
tumor as big as a hazel nut formed in the nutrient ar- 
tery of the popliteal nerve; and Bich&t mentions kav- 
ing seen the veins of the sciatic nerve varicose in a pa- 
ralytic limb. Sir EX. Home has described in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions a particular tumor of one of the 
axillary nerves, in which it is difficult to ascertain if 
the medullary portion be affected ; and in the Encyclo- 
pedie Methodique there is a description of a case of dis- 
ease, resembling, in some respects, that mentioned. 
The disease was in the middle of the radial nerve; 
and as the hand had neither lost its sensibility nor the 
movement of any of the fingers, this circumstance led 
to the supposition, that the medullary portion of the 
nerve was not allected, but merely its mewrdlema. In 
the fungus hematedes, it is by no means improbable 
that there is a morbid alteration in the medullary mat- 
ter of the nerves; though this fact can only be deter- 
mined by an accurate examination of the disease in va- 
rious organs. 

Most diseases belonging to this system have heen ful- 
ly treated of in the article MzpicINE. There is only 
one which becomes an object of surgical treatment. 


Sect. I. Of the Tie Doleureux (Nevralgie). 


Affections of this kind are distinguished by the na- 
ture of the pain, which is sharp, gnawing, and, particu- 
larly at its commencement, accompanied with torpor, 
aitd sometimes with pulsations, Jt is attended with no 
heat or redness, or any tension or swelling of the part. 
It comes on in paroxysms, more or less long, and at 
different intervals. Sometimes. the attack is periodi- 
cal. 

The pain is always fixed in the trunk or branch of 
anerve; and, doring the paroxysm, it darts from the 
part first affected through all the ramifications of the 
nerve. | 

Many nerves of the body have been found affected 
with this disease. The first pair of the loins (nevralgie 
ilio-scrotale), the posterior crural (ischias nervosa pos- 
tica), the crural, but particularly the nerves of the face 
are subject to it. When the disease aflects the face, it 
Is generally situated either in the frontal nerve, in the 
infra-orbitar nerve, or in the submental nerve. Some- 
times the pain affects not only all the branches of these 
nerves, but it extends to their anastomosing branclis, 
and spreads to one or more of the trunks. 

This disease appears to be produced from a variety 
of causes, according to which its symptoms are varied, 
Sometimes it has been known to succeed a local irrita- 
tion, such as an injury on the trunk of the nerve 3 and 
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in other cases, the affection of the particular nerve isOf ferniz. 


sympathetic of a disease in some distant organ. 

in some instances we have observed this disease arise 
from an affection of the primze vise; so that in all cases 
it becomes the first object of the surgeon to trace the 
cause of tlhe disease. 


Treatment.—WWVhen the stomach or intestinal canal 


are disordered, along with the particular affection of the 
nerve, the nervous affection will often cease when they 
are restored to their natural state. [his is to be ac- 
complished in most cases by emetics, and a course of 
laxative medicines, pursned according to the qualities 
and quantity of the evacuated matter. 

In some cases, particularly in the affection of the 
frontal nerve, we have found great relief from the re- 
peated application of small blisters over the nervous 
trnnk. In some instances, too, the patients have expe- 
rienced great relief, and have even completely recuver- 
ed, by a continued attention to a very spare vegetable 
diet, or toa milk diet. The celebrated Marmontel was 
a remarkable instance of this kind. 

There are, however, cases where these means Fail, 
and where the disease appears to depend on some fixed 
cause of irritation in the affected nervous trunk. In 
such cases, it is the usual practice to divide the trunk 
of the nerve. This operation generally gives instant 
relief; but its effects have, we believe, in most cases, 
been but of short duration. It is a fact completely 
established, that the ramifications of the nervous as well 
as of the vascular system, though divided, are gradually 
regenerated. ‘The uumerous anastomoses preserve the 
life of the part on which the divided trunk was distri- 
buted, and the divided edges of the trunk gradually 
coalesce 5 so that the nerve is again able to perform its 
natural functions. This reunion of the nerves dues not 
take place so rapidly as we observe it in the arteries, in 
the skin, cellular membrane, or muscle ; and months 
clapse before it is completed: but, from this reunion, 
it 1s probable, that the morbid action in tic doleureux, 
of the nature of which we are ignorant, the operation, in 
most cases at Icast, brings merely temporary relief. 

When the operation is to be performed, the necessary 
steps are extremely simple. Some have contented them- 
selves with introducing a sharp-pointed bistoury through 
the integuments towards one side of the exit of the nerve, 
passing the point underneath it, and then dividing it ; 
thus leaving only a small puncture of the skin. 

When, however, the operation is done in this man- 
ner, the divided extremities, from being separated only 
a little way, are apt immediately to reunite; a circuni- 
stance which should be prevented. We could therefore 
advise that a free incision be made immediately above 
the nerve; that the nerve be completely divided, and 
either a portion cut altogether away, or the divided ex- 
tremities separated to a distance, and the wound allow- 
ed-to heal by suppuration. 


Crap, XIII. 
Of Hernia. 


TuE word hernia has been used to signify a protrusion 
of any viscus, from its proper cavity ; but we shall only 
treat in this place of abdominal heruia., The viscera of 
this cavity are most frequently protruded at the in guinal 
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Of Wernie. and crural rings and the umbilicus. They, however 
—~——’ protrude also at the foramen ovale, at the perineum, 


Appear- 
ances on 
dissection. 


% Merry 
and Petit, 


through the zschiatre notch, and diaphragm. 

The names that have been given to different kinds 
of hernia, have been derived both from the contents of 
the hernia, and from its situation. Ifthey contain omen- 
tum only, they are called omental hernia, or epiplocele ; 
if only intestine, zvtestinal hernia 5 if both, omentum 
and intestine, entero-cpiplocele ; if the stomach is con- 
tained in the tumor, gastrocele ; if the liver, hepatocele; 
if the bladder, cystocele ; if the uterus, hysterocele. 

The peritoneum generally protrudes prior to any of 
the viscera, forming a bag called the hernial sac, im 
which the protruded viscera are afterwards contained. 
The protruded portion of peritonzeum is not dragged 
from its natural situation, but becomes elongated by 
gradual distension ; and it is usually not only lengthen- 
cd, but more or less thickened. | 


Sect. I. Of the Inguinal Hernia. 


Tn an inguinal hernia, the protruded viscus enters the 
abdominal ring, passes along the ingninal canal, and 
comes out either at the inguinal ring, and goes into the 
scrotum (scrotal hernia), or bursts through the tendon 
of the external oblique muscle (inguino-abdominal). 
Or, it passes through the tendon of the transversalis, 
and internal oblique, and appears at the inguinal ring 
(abdomino-inguinal). 

Inguinal hernia is more freqnent in men than women, 
the round ligament of the uterus being of a smaller size 
than the spermatic chord. It sometimes appears on both 
sides, but most frequently on the right side. 

When the skin of the scrotum of an inguinal hernia 
is removed by dissection, a fascia is found lying under- 
neath it, which varies in thickness according to the 
bulk and duration of the tumer. This fascia comes off 
from the tendon of the external oblique muscle above 
the abdominal ring. Below this fascia is the cremaster 
muscle, which is united both to the fascia and hernial 
sac, though easily separable from them by dissection. 
When the fascia and creinaster muscle are removed, the 
hernial sac is exposed. The epigastric artery is situated 
on the pubic side of the sac. The spermatic cord lies 
generally behind the sac ; sometimes to one side, and 
sometimes on its anterior part. Often the vessels of the 
cord are split, the epididimis passing along one side of 


the sac, and the artery, veins, and absorbents, on the 


other. Sometimes there are more than one hernial sac 
on the same side. Mr Cooper found, in one case, two 
within the inguinal canal. This arises in some cases 
from wearing a truss. 

In the zaguino-abdominal hernia, the sac enters the 
abdominal ring ; and, instead of being continued along 
the inguinal canal, it passes through the tendon of the 
external oblique muscle. The hernial sac, in this case, 
is composed of two distinct layers 5 the one internal and 
peritoneal, the other external, and produced by an 
elongation and gradual thickening of the aponeurosis of 
the external oblique muscle *. 

In theabdomino-inguinal hernia, thesac passesthrough 
the tendon of the transversalis or the tendons of both 
the transversalis and oblique muscle, enters the inguinal 
canal, appears at the inguinal ring, and then passes 


down into the scrotum. In this case, MrCooper ob- 
serves, that the spermatic cord lies on the upper or out- 
er part of the sac. ‘The epigastric artery lies on the 
outside of the sac f. 

The inguinal hernia is generally pyriform, small to- 
wards the ring, and enlarging as it descends. It may 
be distinguished from other swellings of these parts, by 
the following symptome : 1. When the patient is desired 
to cough, the tumor becomes immediately distended, 
owing to the pressure of the abdominal muscles forcing 
into the sac more of the viscera or of their contents. 
2. When the patient can remember that the tumor used 
to disappear when in.the horizontal position. 3. When 
the progress of the tumor has been from the groin to 
the scrotum. 4. When the tumor contains intestine, it 
is.elastic and uniform; and, when pushed up into the 
abdomen, it returns with a gurgling noise. When 
‘omentum is contained, the tumor is less equal on its 
‘surface, receives an impression with the fingers, and 
does not return with a gurgling noise. Must common- 
dy, however, both intestine and omentum are contained 
jn the sac. 5. The functions of the viscera are some- 
yhat interrupted, producing eructations, sickness, con- 
stipation, colicky pains, and distension of the abdo- 
men. 

The inguinal hernize ought to be carefully distin- 
guished from hydrocele of the vaginal coat, from encyst- 
ed hydrocele of the spermatic cord, from enlargements 
of the testicle, from hzematocele, and from varicocele. 
Hydrocele and hernia, too, are often combined, particu- 
Jarly omental herniz. 


Sect. II. Of reducible Inguinal Hernia, and of Trusses. 


Herniz are either reducible, irreducible, or strangu- 
lated. In the reducible state, the parts may be return- 
ed into the cavity pf the abdomen. ‘To prevent the es- 
cape of the bowels, and the danger of such an accident, 
a constant pressure should be applied at the part where 
the hernia opens into the abdomen, to shut the mouth 
of the sac, and thus oppose an effectual resistance to the 
protrusion of its contents. ‘I'o accomplish these pur- 
poses, various trusses have been contrived. ‘The truse 
should be made of steel, and the spring not stronger 
than is sufficient to keep up the bowels; for, if the 
pressure be great, the abdominal muscles, where it is 
applied, are weakened, and even absorbed. Mr Cooper 
advises the pad to be made of a conical form, the apex 
of which should rest on the mouth of the sac. But, as 
there will be found much variety in the situation and 
size of the opening through which the hernia passes, it 
will often be necessary to vary the form and bulk of the 
pad. The truss ought to be applied so that it makes 
pressure not on the inguinal ring where the hernia comes 
out, but upon that part where the spermatic cord, and 
with it the hernia, first quit the abdomen ; and this 
point may always be determined, by making the patient 
cough after the hernia has been reduced, and ascertain- 
ing the furthest part from the inguinal ring, where the 
hernial sac is found to protrude. On this point the pad 
should rest. Ifthe pad be too large, and press merely 
on the inguinal ring, it will allow the bowels to pass 
through the internal or abdominal ring, and enter into 
the inguinal canal. On the other hand, the pad should 
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of a permanent cure; the bowels may be prevented 
from entering into the sac; but the pad will act as a 
dilater or bougie, keep the mouth of the sac constantly 
open, and even increase its diameter. The pad, there- 
fore, ought always to be made of such a size and shape, 
as to make a pressure on the abdominal ring, inguinal 
canal, and inguinal ring. 


Sect. If. Of Irreducible Hernia. 


Herniz become irreducible when the protruded parts 
are suffered to remain long in the hernial sac and in- 
crease much in bulk, when mcmbranons bands form 
across the sac and entangle its contents, or when an ad- 
hesion takes place between the sac and its contents, or 
amongst the contents themselves. 

Lreatment.—In such cases, a bag truss ought to be 
worn, so as to keep up a uniform and steady pressure 
on the scrotum. The application of ice, too, has been 
known to procure the return of a hernia which appear- 
ed irreducible. 


Secr. [V. Of Strangulated Hermie. 


A hernia is said to be strangulated when not only the 
intestine and omentum are irreducihle, but when the 
protruded bowels are inflamed, and when the passage of 
the feces through the strangulated portion is complete- 
ly interrupted. 

The tumor is attended with considerable pain, which 
sometimes extends through the abdomen, and is often 
situated at the umbilicus. Hiccup and vomiting suc- 
ceed ; at first the contents of the stomach only are eva- 
cuated, but afterwards those of the lower portions of the 
alimentary canal. ‘The bowels are completely obstruct- 
ed, except that portion below the seat of strangulation. 
The pulse is commonly quick and hard; sometimes, 
however, it is full. If the disease continues, the skin 
covering the tumor becomes discoloured and slightly 
c@dematous, and the abdomen tender and tense; the 
pulse becomes smail and thready, the countenance has 
an expression of anxiety 5; and all these symptoms are 
subject to exacerbations. ‘I'hey are greatly mitigated 
for a while, but soon recur with increased violence. 

After having suffered great pain during the first stage 
of the disease, the patient becomes suddenly easy, and 
the tumor becomes of a purple colour, and has a crack- 
ling feel. The abdomen becomes more tense, a cold 
sweat covers the body, and the pulse is weak and inter- 
mittent. At last the patient, deluded with the hopes 
of a recovery, sinks under the complaint. 

On dissection, the hernial sac is generally found to 
contain a quantity of dark bloody serum. The intestine 
is of a dark chocolate brown, with black spots inter- 
spersed over it, which are easily torn on being touched 
with the finger. ‘The surface is covered with a layer 
of coagulated lymph. Even when the intestine is not 
mortified the colour is extremely dark, bnt then the 
black spots do not appear. Within the abdomen the 
whole intestinal canal sometimes appears quite natural ; 
at other times portions of the intestines appear inflamed, 
and in some rare cases they are glued together by an 
effusion of lymph. 
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On examining the seat of stricture, it will be found oF Inguinal 


to take place either at the abdominal or inguinal ring. 
In large hernize, Mr Cooper has remarked that the stric- 
ture is most frequent at the external opening, and then 
it may be often seen from the particular shape of the 
tumor, a constriction being distinguishable at that part. 
In other cases the stricture is seen at the entrance of the 
spermatic vessels into the inguinal canal; so that, in 
operating for hernia, it is not sufficient to dilate the ex- 
ternal ring, but it hecomcs necessary to dilate the upper 
part of the canal. 

Lreatment.—In the treatment of strangulated hernia, 
the leading ohject which is to be kept in view, is to re- 
turn the displaced viscera as speedily as possible, and, 
at the same time, while doing this, to diminish the 
symptoms of inflammation or prevent their accession. 


Hernke. 


The first thing to be attempted, except when the tumor Taxis, 
g ptea, P 


is much inflamed and painful, is the reduction of the 
hernia. In doing this, it is necessary to attend to the 
position of the patient and the mode of applying the 
pressnre. The body of the patient should be placed on 
an inclined plane, with the head downwards, and the 
thighs bent towards the trunk of the body. ‘The pres- 
sure which is employed on the tumor should always be 
directed upwards and outwards along the course of the 
spermatic cord, and it may be persevered in from a 
quarter to half an hour. Besides these mechanical 
means, tobacco clysters and cold have been useful in 
accomplishing the reduction. Ice is the easiest and best 
mode of applying cold to hernial tnmors; but, when 
this cannot be procured, Mr Cooper uses a mixture of 
equal parts of sal ammoniac and nitre. To one pint of 
water in a bladder, ten ounces of the mixed salts are 
added, the bladder tied up, and then laid over the tu- 
mor. If, after four hours, the symptoms become miti- 
gated, and the tumor lessens, this remedy may be per- 
severed in for some time longer; but if they continue 
with equal violence, and the tumor resist every attempt 
to reduction, no further trial should be made of the ap- 
plication. 


The operation which it is now necessary to perform, Operation. 


consists in making an incision through the integuments 
along the upper part of the tamor, making an opening 
into the hernial sac, and extending it, so as to allow 
the contents to be examined, and the fore finger to 
reach the seat of stricture. The strictore will be readily 
detected by the point of the finger, and may be easily 
divided by introducing the bistoury along the finger, 
till the point of it passes below the stricture *. A ver 
slight pressure of the edge of the instrument will be suf- 
ficient to divide the stricture, and allow the howels to 
he retnrned into the abdomen. If merely the stricture 
is divided, and it is never necessary to extend the inci- 
sion farther, it is of little importance in which direction 
the incision is made; though surgeons have been at 
great pains to point out the dangers which might arise 
were it of too great an extent. 


Sect. V. Of Femoral Hernie. 


In femoral hernia, the hernial sac lies beneath thé 
crural arch, being pushed through an opening between 
the edge of the broad insertion of Poupart’s ligament 
and the pubic side of the femoral vein+. ,As the tumor 
enlarges, instead of falling downwards like the Inguinal 
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Of Femoral hernia, it passes forwards, and often turns over tlie 


Hernie. 


anterior edge of the crural arch. As it proceeds, the 


‘my swelling increases more laterally than upwards or down- 


wards ; so that it assumes an oblong shape. In the cru- 
ral hernia, the sac has two coverings besides the inte- 
guments ; the superficial fascia of the external oblique 
muscle, and the fascia propria of Mr Cooper, which is 
formed by the protrusion of the fascia which naturally 
covers the opening through which the hernia passes, and 
the fascia of the crural sheath. The taxis and use of 
trusscs are the same in femoral as in inguinal hernia ; 
and the same series of symptoms indicate the necessity 
of an operation in both when strangulated. 

Operation.—Mr Cooper recommends that the inci- 
sion of the integuments be made in the form of a T, be- 
ginuing one incision about an inch and a half above the 
crural arch, in a line with the middle of the tumor, 
and extending it downwards below the arch, and 
meeting a second incision nearly at right angles with 
the other, the whole length of the tumor. The two 
fascias are next to be divided, and the hernial sac open- 
ed at its lower part, sufficiently large to admit readily 
the finger. The seat of the stricture is to be ascertain- 
ed by the introduction of the point of the fore finger 
under the crural arch, and it may be readily divided in 
a direction upwards and inwards, of a sufficient extent 
to liberate the intestine ; generally a very slight motion 
of the edge of the bistoury will be found suflicient for 
that purpose. 


CuHap. XIV. 
Of Hare-Lip. 


THE hare-lip is a fissure in the upper lip, very sel- 


*Sce Platedom in tle under one. * It is attended with want of 
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substance, and has its name from a resemblance to the 
lip of a hare. In general it is only a simple fissure, 
though sometimes it is double. 

In proceeding to the operation, the patient, if a 
child, shonld be secured upon a table ; but if an adult, 
he is to be seated upon a chair, in a proper light. The 
freenum connecting the gums to the upper lip is to be 
divided; if a fore-tooth project co much as to prevent 
the parts from being brought properly together, it is to 
be extracted; or when the fissure runs through the 
bones of the palate, if a small portion of the bone pro- 
ject, this must be removed. The operator is then to 
lay hold of one side of the fissure between the thumb 
and fore-finger, or between the forceps+, then with a 
pair of sharp and very strong scissars, or with a scalpel, 
to cut off a thin portion of the lip, and to repeat the 
same thing upon the other side of the fissure, so as to 
render the whole edges of the fissure completely raw ; 
by which, if the operation be properly performed, a 
piece will be separated in form like an inverted V. Af- 
ter the incisions have been made, the vessels should be 
allowed to blecd freely to prevent inflammation ; and 
when the bleeding has ceased, the sides of the wound 
are to be brought accurately together, and kept in that 
state by the twisted suture. The first pin ought to be 
as near as possible to the red edge of the lip; another 
is to be inserted near the upper angle; and if the pa- 
tient be an adult, a third pin will generally be necessa- 
ry, half way between the other two. In passing them, 


ed 


they ouglit to go rather deeper than half through the sm | 


lip, that the edges of the wound may be kept properly 
in contact. An assistant now keeps the parts together, 
while the operator applies a firm waxed ligature first to 
the under pin; and having made three or four tnrns 
with it in the form of an eight figure, it should then be 
carried about the second, and ina similar way about the 
third, care being taken that the thread be drawn of a 
proper tightness. When, from a great want of sub- 


stance, tlie retraction has been considerable, some ad- 


vantage is derived from the use of adhesive plasters ap- 
plied to the cheeks and tied between the pins. During 
the time of the cure the patient should be fed upon 
spoon-meat, and prevented from making any exertion 
with the lips, otherwise the cure might be considerably 
retarded. At the end of five or six days the pins may 
be taken out, when the parts will commonly be found 
completely united. 

In the case ofa donble hare-lip, the operation should 
be first done upon one fissure; aud when a cure is come 
pleted there, it may be done safely upon the other. 


CHap. XV. 


Of AMPUTATION. 


THERE are two modes generally employed for per- 
forming amputation; the common operation by two cir- 
cular incisions, and the flap operation. We shall 
describe in detail both these modes of operating in the 
thigh. 


tion 


The patient should be placed on a table of a conve- 4mputa- 
nient height, in such a manner that the diseased limb tion of the| 


may hang over the edge of it, and be secured by au as- thigh. 


sistant seated on a low chair before him; the other 
limb and the arms are also to be secured by proper as- 
sistants. The tourniquet (see Plate DXVI.) is to 
be placed on the thigh, three er four inches below 
Poupart’s ligament, where the femoral artery may be 
most easily and completely compressed. Dessault pre- 
ferred to the tourniquet, the finger of a strong and 
intelligent assistant. A cushion fixed on a handle 
answers very well for making pressure on the artery 
wheu a tourniquet is not to be used; and it is a useful 
instrument to have in readiness, in case the tourniquet 
should go wrong; or when it becomes necessary to am- 
putate the thigh so far up, that a tourniquet cannot be 
safely fixed. 

After the operator has determined on the place for 
the incision of the integuments, an assistant should grasp 
the limb with both hands a little above where the skin 
is to be divided, and draw it upwards as far as possible. 
The operator then with the knife (see Plate DX XII. 
fig. 10.) makes a circular incision through the skin 
and cellular membrane, down to the muscles; and 
this may be done, either by one stroke of the knife, or 
by first making one semicircular incision round the un- 
der part of the limb, and afterwards another incision 
upon the upper part corresponding with the former. 
When this is made, the integuments retract considerably 
from their natural elasticity, and they are to be separa- 
ted from the muscles and dissected with the point of the 
knife, as far back as to leave a sufficient quantity of skin 
to cover the stump. ‘The skin being turned back, the 
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ed edge, cuts the muscles perpendicularly down to the 
bone. During this part of the operation, care should 
be taken to avoid wounding the edge of the skin, by 
tracing attentively the edge of the knife during the 
whole course of the incision. After the muscles are di- 
vided, a considerable retraction takes place, and any 
muscular fibres attached to the periosteum should be 
separated from it by the point of the knife, in order to 
allow the bone to be sawn through as high as possible, 
and thus secure to it a firm fleshy covering. . All the 
soft parts are next to be drawn upwards as far as their 
separation from the bone will admit of. They are to 
be kept in this situation by an instrument called the re- 
tractors, until the bone is sawn through. ‘The retrac- 
tors may be either made of iron plates (see Plate 
DXXII. fig. 5.), or a piece of linen or leather cut as 
represented in fig. 6. ‘The assistant who uses either 
of these instruments, should take care when he ap- 
plies them, that the soft parts are completely out of 
the reach of the saw, and that they are held back as 
far as the place where the bone is to be divided. Any 
sharp edges which may be left on the end of the bone 
after it has been sawn through, should be taken away 
with pliers, Plate DX XII. fig. 8. The arteries are 
next to be tied, and both the femoral artery and vein 
may be included in one ligature. The bleeding being 
stopped, and the wound cleaned, the tourniquet is to 
be altogether taken away, and the soft parts drawn 
down, so as to cover the extremity of the bone. In or- 
der to keep them in this situation, a bandage of thin 
flannel or cotton cloth, not exceeding two inches and a 
half in breadth for au adult, is to make one or two cir- 
cular turns round the body above the ilium; it is then 
to be carried obliquely over the groin, and turned round 
the upper part of the thigh pretty firmly two or three 
times, forming as it were at this place a point of support 
to the muscles and skin. It is afterwards to be passed 
in a spiral manner downwards to near the edge of the 
wound, taking care to pull tlie soft parts towards the 
Stump, whilst applying each turn of the bandage. The 
turns should not be so tight as to cause pain, but suflici- 
ent to keep the parts in the situation in which they are 
placed. The surface of the muscles and the edges of the 
skin are now to be accurately brought together in such 
a direction, that the wound formsa straight line, extend- 
ing from the anterior to the posterior aspect of the limb. 
Strips of adhesive plaster, about half an inch in breadth, 
and eight or ten inches in length, should be applied, in 
order to keep the lips of the wound in this position. 
Those over the middle part of the wound ought to be 
put on first; and great attention is necessary in their 
application, to prevent the edges of the skin from over- 
lapping and puckering. They should be of such a 
number as completely to cover the surface of the wound, 
leaving only a small opening for the ligatures of the ar- 
teries to be brought out at that part of the wound near- 
est the place where the artery is situated. The wound 
is to be afterwards covered with a piece of linen or cad- 
dis spread with siniple ointment, and a compress of fine 
tow laid overit, the whole being secured by a few turns 
of the roller. . 

| The bedclothes should be kept from pressing upon, 
and coming in contact with the stump, by a frame or 


cradle, as it is called. (See Plate DX XIII. fig. 11:). 
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Amputa- operator, by a second incision carried close to its invert- 
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When this operation is to be performed, the incision yjthotomy. 


of the integuments may be made, either with a com- 


mon scalpel, or with the end of the amputating knife, Flap opera- 


as represented in Plate DX XII. fig. 10. After the skin !°" 


is divided, it is of importance to allow it to retract as 


much as possible, by cutting the fibres of cellular 
membrane which connect it with the fascia of the 
thigh, before dividing the muscles. If the limb be 
much emaciated, the division of the muscles may be also 
made with the scalpel ; if, on the contrary, the limb be 
bulky, the incision ought to be made by a common am- 
putating knife, in order that the surface of the flaps be 
plain and uniform. After dividing the muscles ob- 
liquely upwards down to the bone, they should be se- 
parated from it a sufficient way, so as to leave enough 
to cover the end of the bone, and they should be 
allowed to contract as much as possible before the 
bone is sawn through. After the limb is ampu- 
tated, and the circular bandage applied, the flaps 
will be found to 
and to form a round and smooth stump. From the 
angles of the skin being removed, no puckering or cor- 
ners are left, and the two surfaces and muscles being 
applied to each other, and covering the end of the bone, 
give it a firm and fleshy covering, whereas in amputa- 
tions performed in the common mode, the bone is co- 
vered by integuments alone. 
are to be applied in the same manner, and the patient 
is to be treated afterwards as in the other modes of ope- 
rating. 

The general rules to be attended to in amputation 
in other parts of the body, are the same as those already 
mentioned ; and in Plate DX XII. and DXXIII. we 


have delineated the place and direction of the incisions. 


Cuap. XVI. 
Of LirHotTomy. 


THE mauner of preparing the patient for this epera- 
tion depends upon a variety ofcircumstances. If he be 
plethoric, a few ounces of blood should be taken away. 
and at proper intervals the bowels ought to be emptied 
by any gentle laxative which will not gripe. The diet 
should consist of light food for some time previous to the 
operation. Ifthe pain be violent, opium is necessary. 
Sometimes it is relieved by keeping the patient in bed 
with the pelvis raised, so as to remove the stone from 
the neck of the bladder. He ought not to sit up, or 
take any exercise, in the time of preparation. The 
warn bath ought to be used two or three times, and 
the patient should remain in it half an hour at each 
time. A laxative ought to be given on the day preced- 
ing the operation, and an injection a few hours before it 
is performed. The patient ought to drink plentifully 


‘ of some diluent liquor, and to retain the urine several 


hours previous to the operation. If this cannot be rea- 
dily- eflected, a slight compression, by means of a liga- 
ture, may be made upon the penis, so as to have the 
bladder sufficiently disteuded, that there may be no 
danger of the posterior surface being hurt by the end of 
the gorget. The perinzum and parts about the anus 

should be well shaved. 
A table somewhat more than three feet in height, 
and of sufficient strength, is to be firmly placed, 
2 and 


meet very accurately together, 
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Githotomy.and properly covered with blankets, pillows, &c. Up- 
“——y-=~/ on this the patient is to be laid and properly secured ; 


and for this purpose there ought to be two pieces of 
broad firm tape, each about five feet in length, which 
are to be doubled, and a noose formed upon them. A 
noose is to be put upon each wrist, and the patient de- 
sired to lay hold of the middle of his foot upon the out- 
side. One end of the ligature is to go round the hand 
and foot, and the other round the ankle and hand, and 
cross again, So as to repeat the turns in the reverse way. 
A running knot is to be tied, by which the hand and 
foot will be properly secured. The buttocks are then 
to be made to project an inch or two over the table, 
and to be raised considerably higher than the shoulders 
by a couple or more pillows, and one pillow ought to 
be put under his head. 

The operator is now to introduce a grooved staff 
(Plate DX XI. fig. 5.) of proportionable size, and open 
to the end, through the urethra into the bladder ; and 
having fully satisfied himself of the existence of a stone, 
he inclines the staff, if he be right-handed, obliquely over 
the rigat groin, so that the convex part of the staff may 
be felt in the perinzeum on the left side of the raphe. 
He then fixes it, and delivers it to his assistant, who is 
to hold it with his right hand, desiring him to press it 
gently, in order to make the sulcus of the staff project 
in the direction in which he received it. With his 
left hand the same assistant is to raise and support the 
scrotum. 

The thighs of the patient being sufficiently separated 
by the assistants, and the surgeon being seated upon a 
chair of a proper height, and in a convenient light, he 
makes an incision with a common convex-edged scalpel 
through the skin and cellular substance, below the sym- 
physis of the ossa pubis, which is a little below the scro- 
tum, and where the crus, penis and bulb of the urethra 
meet, and on the left side of the raphe, and continues it 
in a slanting direction downwards and outwards to the 
space between the anus and tuberosity of the ischium, 
ending somewhat lower than the basis of that process, 
by which a cut will be made of three or four inches in 
length. This incision ought not to be shorter than is 
here directed, otherwise there will not be room for the 
rest of the operation. As soon as the integuments are 
divided, he ought to introduce two of the fingers of the 
left hand. With one he keeps back the lip of the 
wound next the raphe, and with the other he presses 
down the rectum. He ought likewise particularly to 
guard against cutting the crura of the penis, which he 
can readily feel, and separate at their under part with 
one of his fingers. Hle next makes a second incision al- 
most in the same direction with the first, but rather 
nearer to the raphe and anus, by which he preserves the 
trunk of the arterza pudica. By this incision he divides 
the transversalis penis, and as much of the levator ami 


and cellular substance within these as will make the, 


prostate gland perceptible to the finger. If any cousi- 
derable vessel be cut, it is immediately to be secured, 
though this is seldom necessary. He is now to search 
for the groove of the staff with the fore finger of his 
left hand, the point of which he presses along from the 
bulb of the urethra to the prostate gland which sur- 
rounds the neck of the bladder. He keeps it there ;and 
turning the edge of the knife upwards, he cuts upon the 
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groove of the staff, and freely divides the membranous - 
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part of the urethra, till the staff can be felt perfectly Lino 
bare, and that there is room to admit the nail of the 
finger; and as the finger assists in keeping the parts 
stretched, and effectually prevents the rectum from be- 
ing hurt, the incision into the urethra may be made 
with perfect ease and safety. 

The next part of the operation, viz. dividing the pro- 
state gland and neck of the bladder, might, by a dexte- 
rous operator, be safely performed with a common scal- 
pel with the edge turned the opposite way. But to 
guard against accidents, a more convenient instrument, 
called the cutting gorget, is now in general use. It was 
originally invented by Mr Hawkins of London, and 
since his time has undergone various alterations *. ‘The 4 ¢., 
membranous part of the uretlira being now divided, and px 
the fore finger still retained in its place, the point of the fig 
gorget, previously fitted to the groove, is to be directed 
along the nail of the finger, which will serve to conduct 
it into the groove of the staff; and as this is one of the 
nicest parts of the operation, the most particular atten- 
tion is required that the point of the gorget be distinctly 
felt to rub in the bare groove. 

The operator now rises from his seat, takes the staff 
from the assistant, raises it to near a right angle, and 
presses the concave part against the symphysis of the ossa \ 
pubis; satishes himself again that the point or beak is 
in the groove, and then pushes on the gorget, following [ 
the direction of the groove tillthe beak slip from the 
point of the staff into the bladder. The gorget is not 
to be pushed farther than this, otherwise it may wound 
the opposite side of the bladder, &c. 

The gorget having now entered the bladder, which 
is readily known by the discharge of urine from the 
wound, the staff is to be withdrawn, and the finger in- 
troduced along the gorget to search for the stone, which, 
when felt, will point out the direction to be given to 
the forceps; at any rate, the introduction of the finger 
serves to dilate the wound in the bladder; and this be- 
ing done, a pair of forceps + of a proper size, and with +P 
their bladcs as nearly together as their form will allow, 
are to be introduced, and the gorget withdrawn slowly, "8 
and in the same direction in which it entered, so as to 
prevent it from injuring the parts in its return. After 
the forceps are introduced, and passed till they meet 
with a gentle resistance, but no farther, the handles 
ought to be depressed till they are somewhat in an hori- 
zontal directiun, as this will most correspond with the 
fundus of the bladder. One blade of the forceps is to 
be turned towards the sympliysis of the pubes, to defend 
the soft parts there ; the other of conseqnence will guard \ 
the return, After they have distinctly touched the . 
stoue, by moving them a little in various directions, | 


they are then to be opened, and the stone laid hold of 
which may generally be done with considerable ease. It 
frequently happens, however, that when the stone is 
small, it is not readily felt with the forceps; and in- 
stanees may happen where the under and back part of 
the bladder may be so depressed as to conceal the stone. 
In such a situation, nothing will more readily bring it 
in the way of the forceps than to introduce the finger 
into the rectum, and elevate this part of the bladder. 
Straight forceps are generally used; crooked ones, in 
some very rare cases, however, may be necessary, and 
ga the surgeon ought to be provided with 
em. 


After 
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After the forceps has laid hold of the stone, if it be 


——/ small and properly placed, it may readily be extracted : 


but if, on the contrary, the handles of the forceps are 
now observed to be greatly expanded, it is certain the 
stone is improperly fixed, or that it is remarkably 
Jarge: in either case it should not be held fast, but al- 
lowed to move into the most favourable situation ; or 


_ the finger is to be introduced so as to place it properly 
for extraction. If this cannot be done with the finger, 
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it ought to be allowed to slip out of the forceps, in or- Ljthotomy* 
der to get it more properly fixed; and as the most coms ——~-—~ 


mon form of the stone is flat and oval, or somewhat 
like a flattened egg, the forceps should have hold of the 
smallest diameter, while an end presents to the neck of 
the instrument. ‘The stone should be grasped with no 
greater firmness than is merely sufficient to bring it 
fairly out, and it should be extracted in a slow gradual 
manner. 


EXPLANATION or tHe PLATES. 


Plate DXITII. 


Fig. 1. and 2. Common scalpels, Fig. 3. A blunt- 
edged silver knife for dissecting close to important parts. 
Fig. 4. and 5. A sharp and blunt-pointed bistoury. 
Fig. 6. Richter’s hernia knife. Fig. 7. Dissecting for- 
ceps. Fig. 8. A blunt hook. Fig. 9. and 12. Direc- 
tories. Fig. ro. and 11. Dissecting hooks. Fig. 13. 
Lancet. Fig.14.15.and 16. Seton-needles. Fig. 17. 
and 18. Sharp and blunt-pointed needles. Fig. 19. 
Outline of a steatomatous tumor, the dotted line point- 
ing out the direction in which the incision of the inte- 
guments ought to be made for its extirpation. 


Plate DXIV. 


Fig. 1. 2. and 3. shew the different forms of the 
points of bougies. Fig. 4. 5. and 6. are different sizes 
of silver balls used by Mr C. Bell for introducing into 
the urethra, in order to determine the form and length 
of strictures. Fig. 7. an outline taken from a cast of 
the urethra, to shew the difference of the diameter at 
different parts of that canal. Fig. 8. and g. shew the 
form of strictures in the urethra. Fig. ro. shews a 
stricture in the cesophagus. Fig. 12. and 13. Male and 
Female syringes. Fig. 14. Scarificator for the throat. 
Fig. 15. is the apparatus for injecting hydrocele. 


Plate DXV. 


Fig. 1. and 2. Forceps for removing polypi described 
in Chap. Lif. Sect V. Fig. 3. 5. and 6. Instruments 
for removing polypi by ligature. Fig. 7. Outline of 
one large and two small polypi in the rectum. Fig. 8. 
A breast-glass. Fig. 9. Clieselden’s needle. Fig. 10. 
A speculum oris. Fig. 11. Mudge’s inhaler. 


Plate DX VI. 


Fig. 1. Drawing of a femoral aneurism given by Mr 
Freer. a is the direction and extent of the incision as 
made by Mr Abernethy. The artery, however, may 
be more easily tied by making an incision parallel to 

oupart’s ligament (4). c is the place and direction 
Where the incision ought to be made in the high opera- 
fion for popliteal aneurism. Fig. 2. is the instrument 
used for compressing the artery or aneurismal tumor. 
Fig. 3- The common tourniquet. 


Plate DX VII. 


Fig. 1. 2. and-3. Different forms of extracting knives. | 


‘ig. 4. Beer’s lancet for extracting the capsule of: the 

lene. Fig. 5. Instruments for scarifying the eyelids. 

Fig. 6. A thin scalpel for paring the cornea. Fig, 
‘ttament for holding down the under eyelid... Fig. 8. 


by which it descended. in the female. 
pubes. 6, Crural arch extending towards the ilium.. 
cc, Abdominal. muscles, 


Pelier’s speculum. Fig. 9. Capsule forceps of Wenzel. 
Fig. 10. Eye scissars. Fig. 11, 12. 13. 14. and 15. 
have been referred to in N° 224. Fig. 16. represents 
the wound of the cornea where the knife has been en- 
tered too near the inner edge of the pupil; Fig. 17. 
where it has been brought out at too great a distance 
from the sclerotic coat; Fig. 18. where it has been 
brought out too close to the sclerotic coat. Fig. 19. A 
curette and Daniel’s spoon. Fig. 20. Scarpa’s needle : 
Fig. 21. shews its point magnified. Fig. 22. Common 
spear-pointed couching needle. Fig. 23. Fistula lachry- 
malis syringe. Fig. 24. The style for introducing into 
the lachrymal duct. Fig. 25. Tube for introducing ine. 
to the lachrymal duct; and fig. 26. Instrument for in- 
troducing the tube. 


Plate DX VIII... 


Shews the external appearance of hernia. Fig. 1. is 
a femoral hernia, the tumor being unequal and divided 
into two portions at a; the iliac portion is formed of 
swelled glands, and the pubic contains the intestine. 
Fig. 2. is a specimen of inguinal. hernia; and fig. 3. of 
inguino-abdominal. 


Plate DXIX.. 


Fig. 1. Common inguinal hernia, copied from Mr 
Cooper’s plate. a, The abdominal ring. 4, Poupart’s 
ligament. ¢, The femoral artery. d, The epigastric 
artery. ¢, Hernial sac below thering. f, Hernial sac 
above the ring. g, Sharp part of the knife introduced - 
between the ring and the sac, with its side placed to« 
wards the sac. Its edge should be turned forwards to. 
divide the stricture. Fig. 2. The hernia on the inner: 
side of the epigastric artery. a, The abdominal rings 
6, Poupart’s ligament. c, ‘I'he femoral artery. d, The 
epigastric artery. e, Internal oblique and transverse 
muscles passing over the sac. f, Tendon of the trans- 
verse muscle passing under it. g, Fascia from Poupart’s 
ligament, from which the cord has been withdrawn to 
shew the place through which it passes. , 2,.The her- 
nial sac. &, Knife introduced to. shew the manner of 
dilating the stricture, which Mr Cooper directs always 
to be done forwards and upwards, opposite to the mid- 
dle of the mouth of the hernial sac, in all the varieties 
of inguinal hernia. Fig. 3. Form of the hernia] truss 5 


and fig. 4. Mode in which it should be applied. 


Plate DXX, 


Fig. 1. Crural-hernial sac removed; to shew the hole 
a, Seat of the 


d, Crural arch. e¢, Fascia 


Jata, 


Ilo 


tion of the insertion of the external oblique. 
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Explana. lata. f, Semilunar edge of tlie fascia lata. g, Third 


A, Crural artery. 


Plate DXXII. 


Plates. 7, Crural vein. &, Crural sheath. 4, Abdominal ring. Fig. 1. A lateral view of the thigh and leg; the 
m, Thi orifice by which the crural hernia descends form- dotted lines shewing the direction of tle incision in am- 
ed on the outer side by the crural sheath; onthe inner  prtation. Fig. 2. An auterior view. Vig. 3. Form of 
by the semicircular insertion of the tendon of the exter- the stump; and, Fig. 4. Mode of applying the circular 
nal oblique: and above, in part, by the crural, and in bandage. Fig. 5. 6. and 7. Retractors. Fie. 8, Pliers 
part by the semilunar edge of the fascia lata. Tig. 2. for removing any spicule of bone. Tig. 9. Head of 
A small crural hernia in the female ; shewing its passage a trephine, two thirds of the cutting teeth being remo- 
through the crnral sheath, and its distance from the ved. This instrument is intended for removing the 
crural arch. a, Seat of the symphysis pubis. 6, Spi- ends of bones, particularly those of the metatarsus and 
ndus process of the ilium. c, Crural arch. d, Abdo- metacarpus. Fig. 10. and 11. Amputating knives. 
minal ring. e, Fascia lata. f, Semilunar edge of the Fig. 12. Amputating saw. 
fascia lata. g, Portion of the crural sheath. A, Sa- y , 
. 4h. g .- Plate DX XIII. 
phena major vein passing into the crural sheath. 1, Her- 
nial sac inclosed in its fascia, which is extremely dense, Fig. 1. Lateral view of the arm and hand, the dot- 
and is proportionably so as the hernia is small. &, The ted lines shewing the direction of the incision, in ampu- 
hole in the crural sheath through which the hernia passes. tation at the shoulder joint and last joint of the fore- 
Fig. 3. A-small crural hernia dissected. a, Seatufthe finger. Fig. 2. and 3. Saws used in amputations of the 
syniplysis pubis. 4, Seat of the spinous process of the hands and feet. Fig. 4. 5.6. 7. 8. and g. shew the dif- 
ilium. c, Tendon of the external oblique muscle. d, ferent parts of an artificial leg. Fig. 11. Cradle used 
Internal oblique and transversalis. ¢, Fascia of the after amputation in order to prevent the bedclothes pres- 
transversalis. f, ‘Tendon of the transversalis. g, Inner sing upon the limb. 
ortion of the fascia transversalis, passing to unite itself . 
eet the tendon. A, The crural eh P 17, Round h- Plate DALY. 
gament. &, The round ligament passing into the abdo- Fig. 1. shews the hare-lip with a fissure of the pa- 
men. /, Crural artery. m, Crural vein. a, Origin late. Fig. 2. The simple hare-lip. Fig. 3. A double 
of the epigastric artery. 0, Course of the epigastric  hare-lip with two irregular teeth. Fig. 4. shews the 
artery belind the round ligament. p, Crural nerve. g, part of the lip into which the pins ought to be introdu- 
Superficial fascia. r, Fascia propria of Mr Cooper, the ced. Fig. 5. shews the mode in which the ligatures 
hernial sac having heen drawn into the abdomen to  ouglit to be applied. Fig. 6. The lip after the opera- 
shew this fascia distinctly. Fig. 4. shewstheformand tion. Fig. 7. and 8. Vins for the lip. Fig. 9. Lip 
mode of applying the truss in femoral hernia. forceps. Fig. 10. Lip forceps, with one blade broader 
than the other, which is covered with wood in order to 
Plate DXXI. make resistance, and not injure the edge of the knife. 
Fig. 11. Strong scissars for dividing the lip. Fig. 12. 
Fig. 1. An umbilical hernia truss. (a), The pad. Scissars with curved blades, to be used when the lip is 
(5), ‘The spring added to the pad. (c), Anelastic band very thick, and not easily grasped by the common scis- 
to assist the pressure of the pad; the lower (4) points to sars. Fig. 13. Shews the appearance of the club-foot. 
the belt which is added to keep this truss in its place in Fig. 14. Machine invented by Scarpa for the cure of 
corpolent people. Fig. 2. 3. 4. Different forms of the club-feet. Vig. 15. Distorted foot from a relaxed state 
gorget, as used by Hawkins, Cline, and Cooper. Fig. 5. of the ligaments, a deformity which may, in general, be 
The staff. Fig. 6. and 7. Different forms of the for- removed by wearing a boot, fig. 16. to which is fixed a 
ceps for the extraction of stones from the bladder. steel-rod, extending from the sole of the foot to the knee. 
INDEX. 
A. Angina, symptoms of, page §5 Archagathus, a Greek, practises surger) 
ABSCESSES treated by Celsus, page 26 treatinent of, ib. in Rome, pay 
nature of, 32 Aneurisms, varieties of, 78—80 is banished from the city, 
opening of, 33 encysted, ib. Arrangement of surgical diseases, 
by caustic, 34 false or diffused, ib. objected to, 
by incision, ib. varicose, ib. of Bichat, 
by the seton, 35 diagnosis of, ib. Arsenic employed in cancer by Celsus, 9 
Abscessus in medulla, nature of, 76 prognosis of, 79 Arterial system, diseases of, ae 
fEsculapius, a Greek surgeon, 25 treatment of, ib. Asclepiades practises medicine in Rome 
/Etius writes on surgery, 27 Anthrax, see Carbuncle. Ascites, symptoms of, 
Albucasis, an Arahian surgeon, ib. Antrum maxillare, polypus of, 67 operation for, ' 
his horrid operations, ib. Aphtha, symptoms of, 68 Atheroma, a kind of tumor, | 
Amputation, 106 treatment of, ib, Avicenna revives medicine in the east 
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enna, his system of surgery, page ~ 
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B. 
erg practise surgery in Britain, 28 
in Holland and Germany, ib. 
» his method of extracting the ca- 
taract, 99 
Benjamin, his system of surgery 
the completest, 29 


a's arrangement of surgical dis- 
eases according to textures, ib. 


der, poly pi of, 67 
hemorrhage from, 69 
nature and treatment of, ib, 


nature and treatment of, 
ye, nature and method of using, 60, 61 


mfeld, an English surgeon, 29 
s, diseases of, 75—77 
C. 
er of the skin, 46 
symptoms of, ib. 
treatment of, ib. 
ular ligaments, collection of fluid 
mn, 74 
treatment of, ib. 
les, sinovial, moveable bodies in, 75 
| how removed, ib. 
tid aneurism, 79 
cle, nature of, 38 
treatment of, ib. 
$,a writer of 16th century, 28 
ract, nature of, QI 
four species of, 1b. 
consistence of, . go 
colour of, ib. 
diagnosis of, ib. 
a local disease, 1b. 
sometimes hereditary, ib. 
of the capsule, ib, 
trembling, ib. 
combined with amaurosis, 93 
progress of, ib. 
symptoms of, observed by the 
patient, ib. 
reatment of, 94 


extraction of, 94—Ilo1 
treatment of, after extraction, 99 
—i0I 
couching, method of perform- 
| ing, 101% 
acts couched by Celsus, 27 
trh of bladder, nature of, and 
treatment. 55 
¢ applied in opening abscesses, 34 
in stricture of urethra, 61 
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if bad effects of, 62 
Use of, in strieture compared 
i with bougie, ib. 
|, Method of applying, ib. 
"ar membrane, diseases of, 30 
enumerated, 31 
M$ Work on surgery recommended, 26 
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Chilblains, nature of, page 45 


how treated, 4 

Conjunctiva, poly pi of, 67 

inflammation of, 89 

Cornea, diseases of, 89, 99 

ulcers of, ib. 

treatment of, ib. 

specks of, — - yo 

mode of treating, ib. 

Corns, nature of, 47 

treatment of, 48 

Coryza, symptoms of, 53 

treatment of, 54 

Couching of the cataract, IO! 

Croup, nature and treatment of, 55 

Cupping glasses employed by Celsus, 27 

dry, 33 

Cystocele, 104 

Cysts, nature of, 39 
D. 

Dease on wounds of the head, 29 

Division of surgical diseases, gO 
k. 


Ear, inflammation of mucous membrane 
of. See Onitrs. 


polypi of, 67 
diseases of, 102 
Else writes on hydrocele, 29 
Emphysema, nature and symptoms of, 43 
Encysted tumors, treatment of, 40 
by the seton, ib. 

by an operation, 41 
Entropion, nature and treatment of, 102 
Epiplocele, or omental hernia, 104 


Erysipelas, nature and symptoms of, 44 
treatment of, 


45 

Eyes, diseases of, treated by Celsus, 26 

of, B87—102 

Erostost’s, nature of, 75 
¥. 


Fabricius ab Aquapendente, a writer 

on surgery of 16th century, 28 
Femoral auecurism, 
Fistula \acrvmalis, nature and treatment 


of, IOI, 102 
Listula, nature of, 36 
causes of, ib. 
treatment of, by injection, ib. 
hy compression, ib. 
by incision, ib. 

Fluxus hemorrhoidatis, nature and treat- 
ment of, 69 
Iomentation, method of applying, 32 
French writers on surgery, 29 
Frontal sinus, poly pus of, 67 
Purunculus, nature and treatment of, 45 

G. 


Ganglions, nature and treatment of, 74 


Gastrocele, 104 
German writers on surgery, 29 
Glandular system, diseases of, | 80-~—89 
Gleet, a form of gonorihea, 50 

nature and cure of, 53 


III 

Gonorrhea, natureand symptoms of, p.49, 50 
virus, of, 51 

treatment of, ib. 

in women, 52 

treatment of, ib. 

injections for, now used, ib. 

Greck surgeons, 25, 26 


Gums, polypi, nature and treatment of, 67 


Gummy, a disease of the bones, 75 
H. 
Hemorrhage from mucous membranes, 68, 
6 
Heemorrhoidal tumors, nature and treat- , 
ment of, 80 
Hematuria, symptoms and treatment 
of, 69 
Hare-lip, 106 
Heematocele, nature and treatment of, 73 
Flerma, described by Celsus, 27 
Hernia, different kinds of, 103, 105 
Hepatocele, 104 
Hill writes on cancer, 29 
Hippocrates, a Greek plrysician, 25 
method of treating surgi- 
cal cases, 26 
Hydrocele, nature and symptoms of, 71 
treatment of, 1b. 
palliative operation for, "2 
radical operation for, ib. 
cured by injection, ib. 
different solutions for, ib. 
cured by incision, ib. 
mode of treatment by inci- 
sion preferred, 73 
Hunter, William and Jolin, eminent 
surgeons, 29 
Hydrothorax, symptoms and treatment 
of, 73 
Hysterocele, : 104 
Inguinal hernia, nature and symptoms 
of, 104 
reducible, ib. 
irreducible, 1b. 
strangulated, ib. 
Fris, inflammation of, gr 
treatment of, ib. 
IL. 
Lens, crystalline, method of extracte 
ing, 1oL 
capsule of, method of 
opening, 97 


Lithotomy, operation for, by Celsus, 27 
performed by females among 

the Arabians, 28 

modern operation for, 

Mamma, diseases of, 84—_86 


inflammation and abseess of, 


scirrhus and cancer of, ib. 
treatment of, 1b. 
method of extirpating, ib. 
anomalous swellings of, S6 


Meturatzor: 


1i2 : 
Maturation of a tumor, page 33 
Meliceris, a kind of tumor, 39 
Monro lectures on surgery, 28 

his treatise on osteology recom- 

mended, ib. 
Mucous membranes, diseases of, 48 
pathology of, ib. 
extent of, ib. 
inflammation of, 49 


hemorrhage from, 68 


ulceration of, 69 
N. 
Nevi materni, description of, 48 
how removed, ib. 
Nervous system, diseases of, 102, 103 


Nipples, sore, nature and treatment of, 86 
Nodes, venereal, 75 
how treated, ib. 

Nose, inflammation of mucous mem- 

brane of. See Coryza. ~ 

polypi of, 4 
treatment of, 
removed by an operation, ib. 
with forceps, ib. 


by ligature, 66 
hemorrhage of, 69 
ulcers of, 70 
how treated, ib. 

O. 
Oedema, symptoms of, 48 
treatment of, ib. 
Ocsophagus, strictures in, 63 


how treated, ib. 
Ophthalmia, purulent, symptoms of, 
treatment of, 8 
in children, nature and 

treatment of, 

gonorrheal, 

pustulosa, symptoms and 

treatment of, 
tarsi, natureand treatment 


of, 102 
Otitis, symptoms of, 54 
treatment of, 1b. 


Ozana, symptoms, and treatment of, 70 


P. 


Palsy in lower extremities, "7 
Pancreatic sarcoma, 42 
Paracentests, operation of, 70 
Parey, a ¥rench surgeon, 28 


Paronychia. See Whitloe. 
Paulus Egineta treats of surgery, 27 
best surgical writer among the 


ancients, ib. 
Pericardinm, dropsy of, . $3 
Peritoneum, dropsy of, 70 
Phlegmon, symptoms of,. 31 
resolution of, _ 

ib. 


terminates in abscess, 
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Phlegmon, treatment of, - page 32 
Pott, an English surgeon, 7 28 


greatly improves the art, ib. 
Polypi, different kinds of 64—67 
Poplhiteal aneurism, 
Psorophthalmia, symptoms and treat- 
ment of, 102 
Pterygium, nature and treatment of, 88 
Pus, nature of, ° 
Pupil, artificial, method of making, for 
the eye, gi 
Mr Gibson’s method, ib. 
R, 
Rectum, strictures in, 64 
treatment of, ib. 
polypi, of, 66 
how treated, 64 


heemorrhagy from, 69 
treatment of, 
Resolution, what, 3 2 
Rhazes revives medicine in the east, 27 
Rickets, nature and treatment of, 76 
Romans, history of surgery among, 26, 27 


Rose. See Erysipelas. 

6. 
Sanies, nature of, 30 
Sarcoma, nature of, 4 
pancreatic, 42 
mammary, ib. 
tuberculated, ib. 
Sarcomatous tumors, treatment of, 42 
by caustic, ib. 
by incision, ib. 

Sarcocele. See Testicle. 

Scirrhus of testicle, 80 
Serous membranes, diseases of, "0 
Stnovial membranes, diseases of, 74, 75 
Strictures, remarks on, 56 
in urethra, ib. 
situation of, 57 
symptoms of, ib. 
diagnosis of, 58 


causes of, ib. 


treatment of, 59 
by Wiseman, ib. 
bougies applied to, 60 


method of using, 6o, 61 


Sedative remedies in inflammation, 32 
Seton, used in opening abscesses, 35 
Sharpe, an English surgeon, 28 
Stnuses, nature of, 36 
method of treating, ib. 

Skin, diseases of, 43 
pathology of, ib. 


Spina bifida, nature and management of, 75 


ventosa, nature of, 76 
Steatoma, a kind of tumor, 39 
description of, 4 


treatment of, ib. 
Suppuration in the cellular membrane, 30 


Index 
Staphy/foma, nature and treatment of, page : 
Surgeon, qualifications of, 
Surgery, definition of, 
different from medicine, 
departments of, 
history of, 
among the Greeks, 
practised in Britain by bar. 
bers, farriers, &c. in 16th 


century, 
greatly improved in the 18th 
century, | 
T. 
Testicle, diseases of, So- 


mode of extirpating, 
inflammation of, 
induration of, 
abscess of, 
scrophulous, 
preternaturally small, 
fungus of, 
Thorax, dropsy of, 
Throat, method of scarifying and fo- | 
menting, 
Tre doloureux, nature and treatment 
of, 
Lophus, a disease of the bones, 
Tonsils, diseases of, 
treatment of, | 
Trusses, nature and application of, to} 
herniz, ) 
Tumors, nature of, 
encysted, 
symptoms of, 
mode of formation, 


V. 
Varicose aneurism, 
veins, 
spermatic veins, nature and) 
treatment of | 
Varicocele, nature and treatment of, 
Venereal disease brought from America; 
Venous system, diseases of, 
Urethra, inflammation of. See Gonore 
rheea. ' 
polypi of, 
Uterus, polypi of, 
Uvula, diseases of, 
treatment of, 


W. 
Warner, his writings on surgery, 
Warts, description of, 
of two kinds, 
treatment of, 
White, his works on surgery, 
VW hitloe, symptoms of, 
treatment of, 
sinuses in, to be avoided, 


Wounds treated of by Celsus, 
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SURINAM, a country of Guiana, which extends SURNAME, that which is added to the proper Surname. 
about 75 miles along a river of the same name, in name for distinguishing persons and families. It was -———\y— 


7 


-N. Lat. 6. 16. This river is navigable for go miles up 


the country. The chief productions of Snrinam are, 
wood for dyeing, indigo, cotton, sugar, tohacco, gums, 
and different species of fruit. Prodigious numbers of 
moukeys infest the woods, as well as very large serpents. 
This settlement was ceded to the Dutch in 1674, as an 
equivalent for New York; was retaken by the British 
in 1799, and restored in 1814. Paramaribo is the ca- 
pital. N. Lat. 6.16. W. Long. 56.0. The produc- 
tions of this country, when in the hands of the Dutch, 
yielded, in the year 1775, the sum of 822,995l. ster- 
liug ; and it may be presumed that the value of these 
will not diminish in the hands of its present proprietors. 
Population ahout 100,090 persons. 

Demerara.—Connected with Surinam we may notice 
the colony of Demerara, which surrendered to the Bri- 
tis troops in 1781; and after some other changes was 
secured to Britain in 1814, along with Berbice and 
Fssequibo. Its productions cleared from the port of 
Demerara, from January 1806 to the same month of 
1897, were 19,337 hogsheads, 474 tierces, and 801 
harrels of sugar 5 4722 punchcons and 17 hogsheads of 
rum; 23,604 bales, two bags of cotton 3 12,390,102 
pounds of coffee ; and 1694 casks of inelasses , a pro- 
duce which we hope will be constantly increasing under 
the mild and humane condnct of the British govern- 
ment. It is deemed a valuable acquisition, on account 
of its flourishing condition. Stabroek is the capital of 
Demerara. See DEMERARA, SUPPLEMENT. 

Essequibo, on the banks of a river of the same name, 
was first founded in 1698, but came into the hands of 
the British much about the same time with the pre- 
ceding. The unaccountable neglect shewn by Hol- 
land towards her colonies rendered them an easy con- 
quest. , 

Berbice is sitnated between Demerara and Surinam, 
containing about 104 small plantations, scattered at 
considerable distances from each other, the produce of 
which was long ago valued at <0,000l. sterling, but 
may be expected to have a rapid increase. Population 
hetween 8050 and 9200 persons of various descriptions. 
See Bersick, SUPPLEMENT. 

Pomaroon is a country which has a rich and fertile 
soil; yet the inhabitants chiefly confine themselves to 
the cultivation of cotton, for the produce of which it is 
found to be admirably adapted. It is not so well fitted 
to yield good crops of coffee or sugar, as the land is by 
far too rich, and strongly impregnated with saline mat- 
ters. In 1799 and 1800, a thirst for planting cotton 
was greatly increased, as the crops of that article were 
then the largest ever known to be produced in the co- 
lonies, 

_ SURMOUNTED, in Heraldry, is when one figure 
1s laid over another. 

SURMULLET. 


Iidex, 


See Moxius, IcHTHyoLocr 
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Harefoot, Malcolm Canmore. 


originally distinguished from s7rzame, which denotes the 
name of the sere or progenitor: thus Macdonald, Ro- 
bertson, are sirnames expressing the son of Donald, the 
son of Rohert. ‘Lhe word surname, again, signified 
some name superadded to the proper name to distinguish 
the individual, as Artaxerxes Longzimanus, Harold 
From tls 12 is evident 
that every sirname was a surname, though the reverse 
was not so. In modern times they are confounded ; 
and as there is now no occasion to preserve the distinc- 
tion, Dr Johnson has rejected the word szrzame alto- 
gether. See Name. 

Surnames were introduced among all nations at an 
early period, and seem to have been formed at first b 
adding the name of the father to that of the son. This 
was the practice among the Hebrews, as appears from 
the scriptures. Caleh is denominated the son of Je- 
phnoneh, and Joshua the son of Nun. That the same 
thing was customary among the Greeks, every one who 
has read the poems of Homer must remember. We 
have an instance of it in the very first line of the Thad: 
Asgiaanos Tnaniadew, “ Achilles the son of Peleus.” This 
is perhaps the general origin of surnames, for it has 
been common among most nations (A). 

The Romans generally had three names. The first 
called preenomen answered to our Christian namie, and 
was intended to distinguigh the individuals of the same 
family; the second called nomen corresponded to the 
word clan in Scotland, and was given to all those who 
were sprung from the same stock 3 the third called cog- 
nomen expressed the particular branch of the tribe or 
clan from which an individual was sprung. Thus Pub- 
lius Cornelius Scipio, Pudblins corresponded to our names 
John, Robert, William ; Cornelius was the name of the 
clan or tribe, as Campbell was formerly the name of 
all the duke of Argyle’s clients, and Douglas the name 
of the retainers of the duke of Hamilton’s progemitors. 
Scipio being added, conveyed this information, that 
Publius, who was of the tribe of the Corelli, was of 
the family of the Scipios, one of the branches or fami- 
lies into which that tribe was divided. Respecting the 
three names which were common among the Romans, 
we may say that the first was a name and the other two 
surnames. . 

Du Chesne observes, that surnames were unknown in 
France before the year 987, when the lords began te 
assume the names of their demesnes. Camden relates, 
that they were first taken up in England, a little before 
the conquest, under King Edward the Confessor: but 
he adds, they were never fully established among the 
common people till the time of Edward If.; till then 
they varied with the father’s name ; if the father, e. gr 
was called Richard, or Roger, the son was called Rich- 
ardson, or Hodgson ; but from that time they were sct- 
tled, some say, by act of parliament. ‘The oldest sur- 


names are those we find in Domesday-Book, most of 
them 


See ee 


(A) This might he supported by examples borrowed from many nations. 
signifies son; as Fitzherbert, Fitzsimmons, the son of Herbert, 
The Scotch Highlanders employed Mac 
r 5s name, as Williamson 


t 


O'Neal, the son of Neal. 
Saxons added the word son to the end of the father 
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The old Normans nsed Frtz, which 
The Irish used O; a5 


the son of Simmons. ‘ 
The 


; as Macdonald, the son of Donald. 
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Surnane, them taken from places, with the addition of des as 
~Surplice. Godefridus de Mannevilla, Walterus de Vernon, Ro- 
“——y———~ bert de Oyly, &c. Others from their fathers, with fi- 


Hus, as Gulielmus fidias Osberni; others from their of- 
ices, as Kuda Dapifer, Gulielmus Cumerarius, Gis!e- 
bertus Cocus, &c. But the inferior people are noted 
simply by their Christian names, without any sur- 
names at all. 

Surnames seem to have been introduced into Scotland 
in the time of William the Canqueror hy the English who 
accompanied Edgar Atheling when he fled into that 
kingdom. These had their proper surnames, as Mou- 
bray, Lovell, Lisle, using the particle de before them ; 
which makes it probable that these surnames had been 
der:ved from the lands whicl their ancestors or they 
themselves had possessed. Jn Kenneth IL.’s time in 
800 the great men had indeed begun to call their lands 
by their own names ; but the ordinary distinctions then 
used were only personal, and did not descend to suc- 
ceeding generations, such as those employed by the 


Hebrews and Greeks: for example, John the son of 


Wiliam ; or the names of office, as Stewart 5 or acci- 
dental distinctions fren complexion or station, as Black, 
White, Long, Short; or the name of ther trade, as 
Tailor, Weaver. 

It was long before any surnames were used in Wales, 
except that of son, as Evan ap Rice, Evan the son of 
Rice ; Evan ap Howcl, Evan the son of Howel: but 
many of them have at length formed separate surnames, 
as the English and Scots, by leaving out the @ in ap, 
and joining the p to the father’s name: thus Evan ap 
Rice becomes Evan Price; Evan ap Howel, Fan 
Powel.— We are told, surnames were unknown in Swe- 
den till the year 1514, and that the common people of 
that country use none to this day; and that the same 
i3 the case with the vulgar Irish, Poles and Bohe- 
mians. 

When we come to inquire into the etymology of sur- 
names, we must allow that many of them were origi- 
nally significant of the qualities of mind, as Bold, Har- 
dy, Mcek ; some of the qnalities of body, as Strong, 
Low, Short ; others expressive of the trade or profession 
follawed by the persons to whom they were applied, as 
Baker, Smith, Wright; Butler, Page, Marshal. But 
the greatest number, at least of the ancient surnames, 
were horrowed from the names of places. Camden says, 
that there is not a village in Normandy but has given 
its name to some family in England. He mentions as 
examples, Percy, Devereux, ‘Tankervil, Mortimer, 
Warren, &c. They were introduced with William the 
Conqueror, Several have been derived from places in 
the Netherlands, as Gaunt, ‘Tournay, Grandisen 3 and 
many fram the names of towns and villages in England 
and Scotland, as Wentworth, Markham, Murray, A- 
berdeen. Many have been formed from the names of 
animals, as quadrupeds, birds, fishes 5 from vegetables, 
and parts of vegetables, as trees, shrabs, flowers, and 
fruits; from minerals of different kinds. Others are 
formed from such a variety of accidents that it is impos- 
sible to particularize them. 

SURPLICE, the habit of the cfficiating clergy in 
the church of Fingland. By Can. 58, every minister 
saying the public prayers, or ministering the sacrament 
or other rites of the church, shall wear a decent and 
comely surplice with sleeves, to be provided at the 


charge of the parish. But by 1 Eliz. c. 2. and 13 and 
14 Car. If. the garb prescribed by act of parhament, in 
the second year of King Edward V1. is enjoined 5 and 
this requires that in the saying or singing of matins and 
even songs, baptizing and burying, the minister in pa- 
rish churches and chapels shall use a surplice. And in 

all cathedral churches and colleges, the archdeacon, 

dean, provests, masters, prebendaries, and fellows, be- 

ing graduates, may use in the choir, besides their sur- 

plices, such hoods as pertain to their several degrees. 

But im all other placcs every minister shall be at htberty’ 
to use a surplice or not. And hence in marrying, 

churching of women, and other offices not specified in 

this rubric, and even in the administration of the holy 

communion, it seems that a surplice is not necessary. 

Indeed for the holy communion the ruhr:e appoints a 

white ALB plain, which differs from the surphice in be- 

ing close sleeved, with a vestment or cope. 

SURREBUTTER, in Law, is second rebutter ; or 
the replication of the plaintiff to the defendant’s rebut- 
ter. 
SURREJOINDER, is a second defence of the 
plaintiff’s declaration, by way of answer to the defen- 
dant’s rejoinder. 

SURRENDER, in Common Law, a deed, or instru- 
ment, testifying that the particular tenant of lands and 
tenements, for life or years, doth sufficiently consent 
and agree, that he who has the next or immediate re- 
mainder or reversion thereof, shall have the present 
cstate of the same in possession; and that he hereby 
yields and gives up the samc to him, so that the estate 
for life or years may merge or drown by mutual agree- 
ment of the parties. Of surrenders there are three 
kinds 3 a surrender properly taken at common law; a 
surrender of copyhold or customary estates ; and a sur- 
render improperly taken, as of a decd, a patent, &c. 
The first is the usual surrender, and it is usually di- 
vided into that in deed, and that in law. 

SURRENDER, in deed, is that which is really made 
by express words in writing, where the words of the 
lessee to the lessor prove a sufficient assent to surren- 
der his estate back again. 

SURRENDER, in Law, is that wrought by operation 
of the law, and which is not actual.—As if a man have 
a lease of a farm for life or years, and during the term 
he accepts a new lease; this act is, in law, a surren- 
der of the former. 

SuRRENDER of a bankrupt. See Commusszon of 
Bankruptcy. 

Surrenver of Copyholds is the yielding up of the 
estate by the tenant into the hands ol the lord, for such 
purposes as are expressed in the surrender: as to the 
use and hehoof of A and his heirs, to the use of his own 
will, and the like. This method of conveyance is so cs- 
sential to the nature of a copyhold estate, that it can- 
not possibly be transferred by any other assurance. No pigexst. 
feoffment, fine, or recovery (in the king’s courts) hath Comme 
any operation opon it. If I would exchange a copyhold vok® 
with another, [ cannot do it by an ordinary deed of ex- 
change at the common law, but we must surrender to 
each other’s use, and the lord will admit us according- 
ly. If L would devise a copyhold, I must surrender it 
to the use of my last will and testament 5 and in my 
will T must declare my intentions, and name a devisee, 
who will then be entitled to aduussion. 
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Surnenper of Letters Patent and Offices. A suy- 
render may be made of letters patent to the King, so 
that he may grant the estate to whom he pleases, &c. 
and a second patent for years to the same person for the 
same thing is a surrender in law of the first patent. 
10 Rep. 66. If an officer for life accept of another 
grant of the same office, it is in law a surrender of the 
first grant; but if snch an officer take another grant 
of the same office to himself and another, it may be 
otherwise. 

SURREPTITIOUS. See Supnepritious. 

SURROGATE, in Law, denotes a person that is 
substituted or appointed in the room of another. 

SURRY, a county of England, bounded on the west 
by Berkshire and Hampshire, on the south Ly Sussex, 
on the east by iXent, on the north by Middlesex, from 
which it is parted by the ‘Thames, whence it had the 
name of Suth-rey from the Saxons, 2. e. the country on 
the south side of the river. It is 38 miles in length 
from east to west, 23 in breadth from north to sonth, 
and 1121n eireumference. It contains 13 hundreds, 
3140 parishes, of which 35 are vicarages, 13 market- 
towns, 450 villages, and 592,000 acres. ‘The number 
of inhabitants in 18137 was 323,851. The members 
sent from it to parliament are 14, viz. two for each of 
the boroughs of Southwark, Bleechingley, Ryegate, 
Guildford, Gatton, Haslemere, and two for the county. 

The air of this county, towards the middle, which 
consists mostly of hills and heath, is sharp, but pure and 
wholesome. About the skirts, where it is more level, 
and the soil richer, the air is milder, but also salubrious, 
{n the middle parts the soil is barren enongh in gencral; 
but towards the extremities, and where the country is 
open and champaign, it is fruitful in grass and corn, par- 
ticularly on the south side in Holmsdale, in which mea- 
dows, woods, and corn-fields, are agreeably intermixed. 
The soil is also very fertile along the Thames, especially 
towards London, to whose market it contributes largely. 
It has several rivers, abounding with fish, the chief of 
which are the Wye, the Mole, and the Wandle. See 
SURRY, SUPPLEMENT. 

SURSOLID, or SurDEsoLtip, in Arrthmetic, the 


fifth power of a number, or the fourth multiplication of 


any number, considered as a root. 

SURVEYING. That part of practical mathematics 
Which teaches the mcthod of ascertaining the lintits and 
extent of land or estates, and of representing these in 
maps or plans, is called surveying, or land surveying ; 
but this term, in a more extendcd sense, includes the 
valuing of landed property, the buying and selling of 
estates, and the dividing or laying ont of landed pro- 
perty to the best advantage. 

Considered as a branch of practical mathematics, sur- 
veying depends for its principles on GEOMETRY and 
Triconomerry, and as far as it is confined to the 
mensuration of plain surfaces, has already been consider- 
ed under the article MENsuRATION. It is the object of 
the present article to explain and illustrate the most ap- 
proved methods of applying these principles to practice, 
and in particular to point out the usc of the field book, 
and the modc of surveying large cstatcs, towns, counties, 
or similar extensive tracts of land. We shall also point 
out the most approved mode of surveying subterraneous 
Works, as coal-pits, mines, &c. a subject which has hi- 
therto been entirely neglected in works of this nature. 


Before entering on the practical part of the subject Surveying. 
it may be proper to mention the previous knowledge ——\-——~ 
which a surveyor ought to possess, and to notice the in- * Vises 
struments which he is to employ in his operations. cop 

As a surveyor has perpetual occasion for calculation, ledge pro- 
it 18 necessary that he be familiar with the four first per for a 
rules of ARITHMETIC, and the rule of Proportion, both 8 veyor. 
in whole numbers, and in Lyactions, especially Decz- 
mats, with the nature of LoGaRiTHms, and the use of 
Logarithmic Tables ; and with, at least, ALGEBRAIC 
Notation. As it is his business to investigate and mea- 
sure lines and angles, and to describe these on paper, 
he should be well acquainted with the elements of Gro- 

METRY and VRiGonomETRY, and with the application 
of these principles to the MENsuRraATIon of fleichts, 
Distances, and Surfaces. Xn particular, lie should be 
familiar with the best practical methods of solving the 
ordinary geometrical problems, and should be expert in 
drawing lines and describing figures, He should be 
acquainted with the principles and practice of LEVEL- 
LING; should know something of the principles of Op- 
Tics and MaGyrrism, and should possess at least a 
smattering of the arts of Drawinc and Parxtixe. 3 

The instruments usually employed in surveying, have Instru- 
been enumerated under MrNsuRATION, vol. xiii. pp. ments. 
511, 519, and of these the chain, the plane-table, the 
cross, and the theodolite, are there sufficiently described, 
and the CircuMFERENTOR, the Compass, LEVErS, the 
PERAMBULATOR, and PROTRACTORS, are described, 
and their uses explained under their proper heads in the 
general alphabet of this work. 

The most simple methods of surveying, are those in 
which the chain or the plane-table are employed, and of 
these methods a general idea has been given under 
MENSURATION. It may be necessary in this place to 
descrihe a little more at large the use of the plane-table, 
as this instrument is one of the most convenient for sur- 
veying fields, or other small plots of ground. 4 

n preparing the plane-table for use, a sheet of paper Practical 
that will about cover the plane-table, is to be wetted, then oe 
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spread flat on the table, the marginal frame of which Bie. ptitee: 
is to be pressed down on its edges, so as to keep it table. 
smooth and even. On this paper, thus stretched, the 
plan of the field or other plot is to be traced in the fol- 
Jowing manner. 

Suppose it be required to make a plan of a field that Plate 
has the hgure represented at A, B, C, D, EF, F, fie. 1. ee 
Plate DX XV. and in such a situation, that all its mec, CO 
are accessible. 

The plane-table is to be fixed at one of the angles, 
as at A, in thie position represented at fig. 2. and its sure 
face must be brouglit to a horizontal plane. A point is 
then to be made on the paper with a pencil, as at a, to 
represent the point A, where the plane-table is station- 
ed. Fixing a needle perpendicularly at this point, the 
index of the table is to be applied to the needle, on that 
side which corresponds with the sight vanes, and is to be 
turned round this point, sliding on the table, till the 
eye looking through the sights, perceives a mark set up 
at the point Bb. A line is now to be drawn from a 
along the edge of the index. In the same manner a 
line is to be drawn frum a, marking the direction of 
the side A}. ‘Phus the angle da /f, (fig. 2.) will be 
similar to the angle BAF (fig. 1.): the plane-table is 
now to be removed from the point A, to another corner 

| of 
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Fig. 2; 
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Surveying. of the freld, as B, and a pole, or other mark is to be lett 
ym iat A. The length AB is to be measured by the chain, 


and a proportional length marked off on the paper, in 
the direction a, 6, from a plotting seale, or seale of 
equal parts. Proeeeding as at first, a line is to be 
drawn from 6 towards c, in the direction of the side 
BC, and marking the measure of the angle CBA. In 
this manner, by placing the plane table suecessively at 
each eorner of the field or plot of ground, the outline 
figure of the whole will be transferred to the paper, 
and a, b,c, d, e, f, will be the plan of the held A, B, 
C, Bb, ©. 

If it be not convenient to plaee the plane table at the 
corners of the ground to be surveyed, the plan may be 
taken by placing the instrument anywhere within the area, 
as at E (fig. 3.) in the middle of the field A, B, C, D. 
In this case we ean readily find the direction of the lines 
EA, EB, EC, ED, and the angles which they form at 
the point E. By measuring the distances from FE to the 
sevéral angular points, and transferring the proportional 
distances from the plane seale upon the paper, and then 
joining the points thus found, there is easily traced the 
outline of the whole field. 

It may happen that no part of the ground to be mea- 
sured is accessible, execpt one line, us the line AE in 
the spaee A, B, C, D, E, F, G, (hg. 4.). 

In this case, the plane table is to be fixed at the 
point A, of the hase line AE, and a point made on 
some part of the paper at pleasare, to represent the sta- 
tion A, and the base line AE is in the usual manner to 
be ascertained and laid down. ‘Then from the station 
A, the situation or direetion of the points B, C, D, F, 
F, G, are to be observed through the sights ef the in- 
dex; and lines corresponding to the lines AB, AC, AD, 
AF, AF, AG, are to be laid down on the paper, but 
of an indefinite length. When this is done, great at- 
tention must be paid to preserve the table steady and 
perfectly horizontal. ‘The length of the base line AE 
being determined, the table is now to be removed to 
the other extremity E, and so disposed that the base 
line on the paper may be exactly over the base line EA 
of the eld; and proceeding as before, the direetions of 
the lines EA, EB, EC, ED, EF, EG, are to be de- 
termined, and eorrespondingindefinitelines drawn on the 
paper. The points where these last lines eross those 
before traced, are to be earefully noted, and the outline 
joining all these points of seetion, will correspond to the 
outline of the plot to be surveyed. 

The following general directions to be observed in 
using the plane table, are given by Dr Hutton. 1. Let 
the lines on which stations are made be directed towards 
objects as far distant as possible ; and when any such 
object is set, go round the table and look through the 
sights from the other end of the index, to see if any 
other remarkable object be direetly opposite; if there be 
none such, endeavour to find another forward object, 
such as shall have a remarkable baekward opposite one, 
and make use of it, rather than the other; beeanse the 
haek objeet will be of use in fixing the table in the ori- 
ginal position, either when you have measured too near 
to the forward objeet, or when it may be hid from 
your sight at any necessary station by intervening hedges, 
Gee. 

2. Let the said lines, on whieh the stations are taken, 
be pursued as far as conveniently can be done; for that 
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will be the means of preserving more accuracy in the sypveyin, 
work. ee 

3. At each station it will be necessary to prove the 
tmith of it, thatis, whether thetable be straight in the line 
towards the objeet, and also whether the distance be 
rightly measured and laid down on the paper. To 
know whether the table be set down straight in the line, 
lay the index on the table in any manner, and move the 
table about, till through the sights you perceive either 
the fore or back object; then, without moving the 
table, go round it, and look through the sights by the 
other end of the index, to see if the other objeet can be 
perceived ; if it be, the table is in the line; if not, it 
must be shifted to one side, aceording to your judge- 
ment, till through the sights both objects ean be seen. 
The aforesaid observation only informs you if the station 
be straight in the line; but to know if it be in the 
right part of the line; that is, if the distanee has been 
rightly laid down: fix the table in the original posi- 
tion, by laying the index along the station line, and 
turning the table about till the fore and back objects 
appear through the sights, and then also will the needle 
point at the same degree as at first. ‘Then lay the in- 
dex over the station point and any other point on the 
paper representing an objeet whieh ean be seen from the 
station ; and if the said objeet appear straight through 
the sights, the station may be depended on as right; if 
not, the distance should be examined and correeted till 
the ohjeet can be so seen. And for this very nseful 
purpose, it is adviseable to have some high objeet or 
two, which ean be seen from the greatest part of the 
ground acenrately laid down on the paper from the be- 
ginning of the survey, to serve continually as proof ob- 


When from any station, the fore and back objects 
cannot both be seen, the agreement of the needle with 
one of them may be depended on for placing the table Me 
straight on the line, and for fixing it in the original piper, 
position *. 5 

The foregoing examples are extremely simple, as the Method 
bounding lines are straight and regular. Here, there- - y 
fore, it is not requisite to measure what surveyors call° ll 
the offsets, or the perpendicular distances between a 
base line, and the several angles whieh it subtends. It 
seldom happens, however, that the work can be earried 
on in so regular a way, as the bounding lines, even of 
small picees of ground, are generally more or less 
crooked. 

Let us suppose A, /,m, 7, 0, p, g, 7, (fig. 5.) to be a Fig. 5 
crooked hedge, or other boundary of a pieee of ground, 
and AB the gencral base line subtending its several 
angles. In measuring along this base, when the survey- 
or comes opposite to any of the bendings or corners of 
the fenee, as at c, d, e, &e. he measures the perpendicn- 
lar offsets c/, dm,en, &c. either with the offset staff, 
or, if they are of considerable length, with the chain. 
These offsets are to be noted down, as will be explained 
immediately. 

When thie offsets are not very large, their places may 
be determined pretty exactly by the eye, especially when 
assisted by laying down the offset staff in a direction per- 
pendicular to the base, and opposite to the angles ; but 
when the oflsets are very large, their positions are best 
determincd by the eross, or the plane table, in the fol- 
lowing manner. In measuring along A B (fig. 5.), 
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when coming nearly opposite to 7, where an offset is 


o17 | >» U 
Here @1 is the first station, where the angle or Surveying: 
bearing is 105° 25’. On the left, at 73 links in the “—~v—~ 


irveying. 


noted and registered, and the measure of the offset ¢Z is Fig. 6. represents a page of Mr Crocker’s field-book, Fis: 6. 
to he set down opposite to the former, and on the left exhibiting a part of the survey of an estate ealled the 
hand of it, as the work is advancing from Ato B. In Mill Estate; the outlines of which were surveyed with 
the opposite direction the offsets would of course appear the theodolite, and thc interior parts filled up with the 
on the right hand. In this method, no field book or re- chain. In this book the operations are noted down, so 
gister is usually necessary, but where the survcy is more as to begin from the foot of the page, carrying them on 
extensive, and where the theodolite or other eomplex in- upwards. 
struments are required, it is neccssary to have recourse In surveying after this method, Myr Crocker advises 
to some method of registering the snecessive operations. to choose two or more eminences, as principal stations, 
‘ a The field book employed on these occasions is va- and measure a general base line from one station to the 
—_ riously construeted, according to the taste or particular other, noting each hedge, brook, or other remarkable 
object of the surveyor. The following is 2 specimen of object as it is passed by ; measuring also such short per- 
the usual field book, as described by Dr Hutton. pendicular lines to such bends of hedges as may be near 
the base. From the extremities of this base-linc, or 
from. any convenient parts of it, the surveyor must pro-. 
Stations, eced with other lines to some remarkable objeet situat- 
ome - —— = se en noe ™ ed towards the sides of the estate, without regarding the 
> lett, er rank oa angles they make with the base-line or with one ano- 
——__ —_—_. <r ther, remembering to note every hedge, brook, or other 
® I object by which he passes. These lines, when laid down 
co a by intersections, will with the base-line form a principal 
fete) 25 corner. triangle en the ground to be surveyed 3 several of which,, 
62) 93 if necessary, being thus laid down, the surveyor may 
| 248 Brown’s hedge. proceed to form other smaller triangles and trapezoids, . 
Cross a hedge, 24 | 610 gs on the sides of the former; and so on till the several 
954 0° enclosures are finished. 
— . 2 eee re This principe! triangle being completed, and laid 
© 2 down on the rough plan paper, the parts, exterior as 
ee 10 well as interior, are to be completed by smaller triangles 
ere) eto and trapezoids. ~,: 
iouse corner, §1| 25 21 When the whole plan is laid down on paper, the eon- 
129 29 a tree. tents of each part of the estate may be calculated by the 
341 734 go a stile. methods already explained under MENSURATION. 
4. ee 7 le In countrics where the lands are enclosed with high 
| © 3 hedges, and whcre many lanes or roads pass through an 
67° 20! estate, a theadolite may he employed with advantage, 
61 35 in ascertaining the angles of such hip and by these 
A brook, 30] 248 means an outline of the estate may ke obtained, and the 
639 i6 a spring. lane lines serve as the bases of sueh triangles and trape-. 
Footpath, 16 | 810 | zoids as are necessary to fill up the interior parts. 
Cross-hedge, 18] 973 20 a pony. To il'ustrate this method, let us take AB in the plan 
= of the estate, (fig. 8.) for the principal baseline. From — piate 
B go off to the tree at C, noting down in the held book DXXVL. 
Of the three columns whieh compose this field book, every cross ledge as you measure on, and from C mea-__ fig. 8. 


likely to stand, the cross or ylane-table is there to be 
fixed, as atc in the line A B, and its index is to be 
turncd till the extremities of the base A and B ean be 
seen through the sights, both backward and forward. 
Then looking along the eross sights of tle cross, or the 
cross line on the index of the plain table, it 1s easy to 
observe whether the station of the instrument be exactly 
opposite tothe corner. If it be not, the instrument must 
be moved backward or forward along the line A B, pre- 
serving the index in the same situation till the station 
and the point’ be cxactly opposite to each other. The 
exact mcasured distance between A and c, is then to be 


the middle or principal colunin is for noting down the 
Stations, angles, bearings and distances, as they are as- 
certained, and the columns on the right and left are for 
the offsets to the right and left of the principal course, 
Which are placed against their corresponding distances 
m the middle column, as also for occasional remarks or 
Memorandums, to which it may be useful to refer in 
drawing the plan of the surveyed lands. 


distance or principal line, is an offset of 923 and at 
610 an offset of 24 to a cross hedge. On the right, at 
o, or the beginning, an offset 25 to the eorner of the 
field; at 248 Brown’s boundary hedge commences ; 
at 610 an offset 353; and at 945, the end of the first 
line; the o denote its terminating in the hedge. And 
so on for the other stations. A line is drawn at the end 
of every station line, to prevent confusion. 


Various improvements have been made on the | 
book, especially by Mr Abraham Croeker, and Mr field-book.. 


John Bodham. 


We shall give a speeimen of each. 


sure back to A, noting down every thing remarkable, 
as before directed. This figure also illustrates the me- 
thod of measuring the cross lines, oflscts, and interior 


parts and enclosures. 
» ] 


; 8 
Fig. 7. represents a page from Mr Rodbam’s field Rodham's 
book. His method of procedure is as follows :—Like field. book. 
Mr Crocker, he begins from the bottom of the page, fg-7+ and 


° 3 * *. a] 
and writes upwards 3 denoting the erossing of fenees, by S 
lines. 
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Surveying. lines drawn across the middle column, cr only a part 
toe of such a line on the right and Icft opposite the figures, 


Figs De 


to avoid confusion, and the corners of fields, and other 
remarkable turnings in the fences, towards which off- 
sets are taken, by lines joining like the fenees, as will 
be best seen by comparing the specimen at fig. 7. with 
the plan at fig. 9. 

The marks called a, 6, c, &c. are best made in the 
fields, by making a small hole with a spade, and plaemng 
there a chip or small piece of wood, with the par- 
ticular letter marked on it, to prevent one mark being 
taken for another, on any return to it, though in gene- 
ral the name of a mark 13 very easily seen, by referring 
in the book to the line in which it was made. After 
the small Italic letters have been gone through, the ca- 
pitals may be uext employed, and the Roman letters af- 
terwards, and so on. Perhapsit would be preferable to 
distinguish the marks by figures. 

The letters in the left hand corner at tlic beginning of 
each line, denote the mark or place measured from; and 
that at the right hand corner of the end, is the mark 
measured to. But when it is not convenient to go ex- 
actly from a mark, the place measured from 1s deserib- 
ed such a distance from ene mark towards another; and 
where a mark is not measured to, the exact place 15 as- 
certained by writing, turn to the right or left hand, 
such a distance to such @ mark, it being always under- 
stood that those distances are taken in the chain line. 

The characters used are for [turz to the right hand, 
| for turn to the left hand, and A placed over an offset, 
to shew that it is not taken at right angles with the 


chain line, but in the line with some straight fence, being 


used ehiefly when erossing their directions, and is a bet- 


ter mode of ascertaining their true places than by offsets 


at right angles. 

When aline is measured whose position is determin- 
ed, either by former operations (as in the case of pro- 
ducing a given line or measuring from one known place 
or mark to another) or by itself (as in the third side of 
a triangle) it is called a fast dre, and a double line is 
drawn across the book at the conelusion of it; but if its 
position be not determined (as in the second side of a 
triangle) it is called a Joose line, and a single line is 
drawn across the book. When a line becomes deter- 


mined in position, and is afterwards eontinued, a dauble 


line is drawn half through the book. 
When a loose line is measured, it becomes absolutely 


necessary to mcasure some line that will determine its 


position. ‘Thus, the first line a 0, (fig. 9.) being the 
base of a triangle, is always determined, till the third 
side 7 b is measured; then the triangle may be con- 
structed, aud the position of both is determined. 

At the beginning of a line to fix a loose line to the 
mark or place measured from, the sign of turning to the 
right or left hand must be added (as at 7 in the third 
line); otherwise a stranger, when laying down the work, 
may as casily construct the triangle 47 4, on the wrong 
side of the line a /, as on the right side; but this error 
cannot be committed, if the sign above nanied be eare- 
fnily observed. 

In choosing a line to fix a loose one, care mnst be 
taken that it does not make a very acute or obtuse 
angle, as in the triangle p Br; by the angle at B being 


very obtuse, a small deviation from truth would make 


i 
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the error at B when constructed very considerable ; but Survey, 
by constructing the triangle p Bg, such a deviation is 
of no consequence. 

When the words /eave off are written in the field * Uidtor 
book, it is to signify that the taking of offsets is from 47athl 
thence discontinued ; and of conrse something is want: °°" 
ing between that and the next offset *. “ 4 

The general use of the theodolite in measvring sepa- Practical 
rate plots, has been described under MENSURATION, direction 
The following practical directions for the use of this oe 
strument are given by Mr Crocker, and apply to his gay ite, 
held book, exemplified at fig. 6. and the plan at fig. 10. 

Suppose the surveyor to plant his theodolite in the 
road © 1, and having duly adjusted it, by placing its 
head exactly horizontal, by the levels; and setting the 
index part of the limb exactly at 360°3 and hy moving 
the whole head about till 360° im the compass-box comes 
to the line in the north end of the necdle; there fixing — 
all fast, by the screw under the head, between the legs, 
he will have lis instrument completely adjusted. 

The theodolite thus adjusted, the surveyor sends one 
of his assistants forward as far as le can conveniently 
see how to measure a straight line, as at © 2. ‘Taking 
then his angle of observation, by his telescope, to the 
picket at that station, he finds it to be 69° from the 
north part of his magnetic meridian line towards the 
east, which he enters in his field book, noting it with 
NE, as a memorandum on which side of the magnetic 
meridian it lies. He is now to fasten his limb to the 
other part of the head, by a screw for that purpose. 

Elis chain-man having latd the ehain in the direetion 
to the picket © 2, in order to measure the line, he makes 
such offsets to the right and left, in his first chain’s 
length, as may be necessary. At his first station, he 
finds that on the right, the general road fence is 30 
links, and also a nook of go links more, and 30 links 
broad 3 and tbat on the left of his station he -has an off- 
set of Io links, all of which he must note in his field 
book. Proceeding forward on this line, he finds at 300 
he has an offset of 25 on the right, where is a gate, 
which he has to notice; and, on the left 20, which de- 
termines the breadth of the road at that spot. At 400, 
he will find 10 on the right and 20 on the left to be 
the breadth 5; and at 700 (the end of the line) he will 
find 35 on the right and 15 onthe left to be the breadth 
of the road; where also he will find a small road braneh- 
ing off to the right. Thus the first station line is 
finished. 

To this spot (which is his second station) he brings 
the theodolite; and after setting it level, he unlocks 
the under screw, und turns the whole head about, till, 
through the telescope, he sees the back picket or station 
staff to be cut by the eross hairs. Here, again, lock- 
ing the head of his theodolite firm by the under serew, 
he must unscrew the limb, and turn it about, till through 
the teleseope, he has a view of the picket at © 33 the 
bearing of which he will find to be 253° 10! from the 
north to the eastward, which he will enter in his field 
book. Measuring on from © 2, towards © 3, he will 
find at 130 links, that he is come to a turnpike, where 
the breadths at the right and left are 30 and 15. At 
200, he has an offset of 15 on the left, and a break of 
at the right of another road, at 25 from his line, with 
two other offsets, as expressed in the field book. It 

must 
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has offsets of 30 on the left, and 20 on the right. Thus 
ends the second station line. 

Now bringing his instrument to © 3, he is to adjust 
itin the manner before directed at @23 and turning 
the limb about towards the picket forward, he wi!l find 
the angle of bearing to be 54° 45’, still from the north: 
to the castward. At 20 links he will be opposite to a 
cross hedge on the left, belonging to the estate he is 
surveying. At 293 he cnds the line of this station, 
where the oflsets are 5 and 35, as noted in the field 
book. 

Coming next to ©4, and having adjusted his theo- 
dolite, he finds his next angle =226®NE. At 120 
his offsets are 20 and 15. At qro, thev are 15 and 
30, where, on the left, is a cross hedge, of a backward 
direction. At 480 his offsets are 5 and 25, where is 
another cross hedge. At 750, is a break-in of the 
fence, and the cflsetsare 39-44-15 on the left, and 10 on 
the right. At roso, the clfsets are 20 on each hand, 
and another cross hedge on the left. At 1150 are off- 
sets of 20 and +. 20, where stands a house. At 1300, 
the offset of 30 on the right terminates the house; and 
at § on the left is a cross hedge, of a backward direc- 
tion. 1359 ends this line, where roads diverge to the 
right and left. 

At ©5, the instrument being adjusted, the angle is 
found to be 284° so! nearly W. At 50, his offset to 
the hedge is 15; at 220 it is also 15, where is a cross 
hede, the other end of which was noted at 1050 in the 
Jast line. At 320 the offset is 253 at 350, the end of 
the ©, the distance from the fence is Ie 

At ©6, the bearing is 305° 35'N. W. At 130 
the offset is 30, where a cross hedge gocs off to the 
point which was noted at 750, in the line from © 4 to 
©5. At 160 the line is nealy close tothe fence, end- 
ing at 210, 

At ©7, the angle forward is 106° ag NOW. Pie 


line is 143 long, with an offset at the end of 1%. 


At @8 the hearing is 269° 207. N. W. At 100 
and at 300 the offsets are 15 and Io. 
The bearing at ©g is 70% 45'S. W. At 30 the 


measurer finds it expedient to cross the fence, and pro- 
ceed within the bounds of the estate. At go he has an 
ollset of 30 to the right, where he crosses a hedge. At 
880 he crosses another hedge, having there an offset of 
20: at 940 1s an offset of 50. At ggo he again crosses 
the hedve ; and at 1020 is an offset of 20 to the left: 
at 1040 he again crosses the hedge : at 1080 he comes 
to the corner of the farm house; and 116 cnds his line, 
where isa small curve at the night. 

At ©10, the bearing is 20.° 5S. W. At yois an 
offset of 5 at the right: at 200 is 15 at the left, and a 
cross hedge: at 609 js 25 0n the left, and 20-415 on 
the right: 690 ends the line, wherc are 15 on each 
side, where there is also a cross hedge. 

The angle at @©11 is 355° 30'S. E. At 280 is an 
ollset of 30 on the right, and 10 with a cross hedge on 
the left: at 400 is an offset of 30, and another cross 
hedge on the left; and 470 ends the line, where are 
ofisets of to and 20 on the right and the left. 

At ©12 the angle is 155°S. E. At 60 is a cross 
hedge: at 219 the offsets are to and 15; and at 229 


he comes to close his work at © 1, from which he set 
out, 


. 
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eying, mist be noted where this road Icads to. At 265 he 
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Having thus taken the circuit of this estate, the mea- Surveying. 


& 


surcr must procecd to plot the same on paper, with some “———~ 


convenient seale *, 


*® Crocker’s 


: ; . Elements. 
The scale usually cmployed for this purpose is that 


called the plotting scale, plane scule, or scale of equal 


parts, represented at fig. 11. and 12. 

This instrument contains different scales or divided 
lines, on both sides. 
of plane scales, or scales of equal divisions each ofa 
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Description 
and use of 
° tT 2 a 
There are on one side a number t’¢ Plt 
ting. scales. 
Figs. 11. 


different number to the inch, and also scales of chords and 12. 


for laying down angies, and sometimes the degrees of a 
7 


circle marked on one edge, answering to a centre marked 
on the oppesite edge, by which means it also answers 
the purpose of a protractor. ‘There are several diagonal 
scales on the other side, of different sizes, or different 
dimensions to the inch, serving to take off lines expressed 
by numbers to three dimensions, as units, tens, hundreds, 
as also a scale of divisions which are the rooth parts of a 
foot. ‘he most useful of all the lines which can be laid 
down on this instrument, though not always done, is a 
plane scale on the two opposite edges, made thin for the 
purpose. ‘Tis line is very useful in surveying; for by 
laying down the instrument ou paper, with its divided 
edge along a line whereon several distances are to be 
Jaid off, for the places of offsets, &c.; these distances 
are all transferred at once from the instrument to the 
line on the paper, by making small points or marks 
against the respective divisions on the edge of the scale. 


It 


The business of plotting or laying down a plan of an Directions 
estate from the memoranda of a field bouk, is a very im-for plotting 


portant branch of the surveyor’s office. 
be understood by an example, which we shall take also 
from Mr Crocker. It is adapted to the page of his 
field book, already alluded to; and the plan, when 
completed, is seen at fig. 10. 

The vellum or paper on which the plan is to be 
drawn, being smoothly laid on a drawing board, the 
magnetic meridian is to be represented by a line drawn 
from the bottom to the top. 

A point is to be made about the middle of this line, 
on which is to be laid the ccntre of the circular pro- 
tractor, placing the straight edge in such a manner as to 
coincide with the said meridian line: draw a pencil line 
around at the edge of the protractor. 

The protractor being thus placed, and firmly fixed by 
means of pins in that position, or by a lead weight, the 
held book is to be inspected for the quantity of the an- 
gle at ©1, which, in the present case is stated at 69° 
north-easterly. ‘This degree is then to be looked for on 
the circular edge of the protractor, and a mark made on 
the paper with a fine plotting-pin, at that number, which 
is to be marked 1, denoting © 1. 

The field-bock is then to be inspected for the — at 
© 2, which in this case is ‘253° 10’, where a mark is 
to be made as before. 

A similar process is to be followed with all the other 
angles, till the surveyor comes to the close on ©1. 

All the angles being thus marked off, the protractor 
is to be removed. 

The placc where the beginning of the work should 
be placed is then to be considered, that the whole may 
come within the compass of the paper laid down; where 
a mark is to be made, noting it as @1, the beginning 
of the plot. 

The fore edge of the parallel ruler is then laid -_ 

the 


This will best °" plan- 
ning. 


Surveying. the central point where the protractor 
———~ on the pencilled circle denoting © I. 
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lay, to the mark 

The fore cdge of 
the parallel ruler is next moved till it touch the point 
determined on for the beginning of the plot, from which 
a pencil line in the direction from the north to the east- 
ward, is drawn, about the length of the whole line of 
this © =760. 

A feather-edge scale is applied to this pencil or ob- 
senre line, the o division of it at the beginning, marking 
off every progressive number where any oflsets have 
been made, as at 300, 400, and 760. 

The scale is then turned across the line (by some cross 
division), and the offsets on each side of the station line 
are pricked of. Ato, or OF, the field book shows 
that on the left hand, at 10 links, is the boundary line 
of that side, where there is likewise a small road branch- 
ing off. The offset on the right hand is 30, which, 
with +. 40, goes to the extent of a small corner, also 
40 links in breadth. At 300 on the left there is an 
offset of 20, and on the right another of 25, where 
there is also a gate to be noticed. At 760 there is an 
offset on the left of 15; and on the right, one of 35, 
where a small roadway branches off. All these offsets 
are to he pricked off as the surveyor proceeds. The 
houndary lines are drawn through these offset points, 
and in this manner the first station is completed. 

The parallel ruler is then laid from the centre to the 
angular point of © 2; the limb of it is moved till it 
touches the end of the last station line, from which ano- 
ther obscure line is drawn, from the north-easterly, as 
noted in the field book. 

The cdge of the scale is then applied as before, and 
the numbers 30, 200, and 26s are pricked off. There 
is a toll gate at 30 links, and a lane of 30 links broad, 
going off at an acute angle. At 265, the end of this 
station, the offsets are 30 and 10. 

The line from @ 3 is then laid off, as before directed, 
north-easterly, and the numbers 20 and 293 are pricked 
off. Opposite to 20 is a hedge branching off to the leit, 
and at 293 the oflsets are 35 and 5. 

The line north-easterly is laid off from © 4, and the 
rumbers on that line are pricked off as they appear in 
the field book, and the offsets are made as follows. At 
120, 15 and 20 are set off; at 410 are 30 and 165, 
wherc two hedges branch off nearly in the direction of 
the side sketches. At q80 the offsets are 25 and 5, 
where there is a cross hedge on the left. At 750 on 
the left, is 30-++15 with across hedge, and on the rigut 
1o. At 1oso on the left, 1s 20 with a cross hedge, 
and 29 on the right. At 1150 0n the right, 1s 20-+4- 20, 
where stands a honse. At 1300 on the left, is 5 with 
across hedgc; on the right is 30, with a road branch- 
ing from it; 1350 completes this line. 

At ©5 the work takes another direction, and goes 
backward towards the west. The ruler is laid from the 
centre to this station, and an obscure line drawn in the 
dircction mentioned. ‘The distances and offsets are 
pricked off as in the field book. Here are offsets on 
one side only, not being in a road way. ' 

At ©6 set off the line south-westerly, pricking off 
the distances and offsets as in the field-book. 

This specimen is sufficient to give a complete idea of 
the practice of plotting’, and more would be only a 
tedious repetition. It must, however, be observed, that 
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the accuracy and facility of the work greatly depend on Sur 


any mark stands. 
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the judgment and care exercised in keeping a correct 
and clear field-book. 

When a circuit is plotted off, the mcasurer must hill 
up the interior, by separately completing the measure of 
each field with the chain, so that they may be laid down 
on the plan in their proper situations and dimensions, 
The lines taken with the theodolite will here be of 
great service, as the base lines of a number of interior 
angles. 

‘The surveyor having thus on paper, a representation 
of the estate, must draw such measuring lines on it, as 
will enable him to calculate the content of each held 
separately. Having made out a fair plot of his work, 
another line must be drawn for the true mendian, to the 
eastward of the former, according to the variation of 
the magnetic necdle, where the estate lies. On this true 
meridian line may be placed any device whatever, as 
a north point. <A title must also be given to the map, 
a scale drawn of the proportion used in the plotting, and 
a border to the whole *. 


planning counties and towns. 
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two, three, or four eminent places for stations, such as 
the tops of high hills or monntains, towers, or church 4 
steeples, which may be seen from one another, and from 
which most of the towns, and other places of note, may 
also be seen. And let them be as far distant from each 
other as possible. On these places raise beacons, or 
long poles, with flags of different colours flying at them, 
so as to be visible from all the other stations. 

2. At all the places which are to be set down in the 
map, plant long poles with flags at them of several co- 
lours, to distinguish the places from each other, fixing 
them on the tops of church steeples, or the tops of 
houses, or in the centres of smaller towns. 

It is not necessary to have these marks at many 
places at once, as suppose ten atatime. For when the 
angles have been taken at the two stations, to all these 
places, the marks may be removed to new ones, and so 
successively to all the places required. ‘These marks 
heing set up at aconvenient number of places, and such 
as may be seen from both stations, go to one ol these sta- 
tions, and with an instrument for taking angles, standing 
at that station, take all the angles between the other 
station, and each of these marks, observing which 13 
blue, which red, &c. and on which hand they lie; and 
set all down with their colours. Next go to the other 
station, and take all the angles between the first sta- 
tion, and each of the former marks, and set them down 
with the rest, each against those corresponding with the 
same colour. Hf practicable, the angles may also be 
taken at some third station, which may serve to prove 
the work, if the three lines intersect in that point where 
The marks must be allowed to re- 
main till the observations are finished at both stations, 
and then they must be taken down, and set up at fresh 
places. ‘Che same operations must be perlormed at 
both stations, for these fresh places, and the like for 
others. ‘Ihe instrument for taking angles must be ex- 
ceedingly accurate, made on purpose with telescopic 
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eying. sights, and of three, four, or five feet radius. A cir 
-y— cumferentor is reckoned a good instrument for this pur- 


ose. 

: 3. Though it be not absolutely necessary to measure 
any distance ; because a stationary line being laid down 
from any scale, all the other lines will be proportional 
to it; yet it is better to measure some of the lines, to 
ascertain the distances of places in miles: and to know 
how many geometrical miles there are in any length; 
and from thence to make a scale for measuring any di- 
stance in miles. In measuring any distance, it will not 
be exact enough to go along the high roads, on account 
of their turnings and windings, and scarcely ever lying 
in a right line between the stations, which would cause 
endless reductions, and create trouble to make it a right 
line, for which reason it can never be exact. Buta 
better way is to measure ina right line with a chain, 
between station and staticn, aver hills and dales, or 
level fields, and all obstacles. Only in cases of water, 
woods, towns, rocks, banks, &c. where one cannot pass, 
such parts of the line must be measured by the method 
of inaccessible distances ; and besides, allowing for a- 
scents and descents, when we meet withthem. A good 
compass that shews the hearing of two stations, will al- 
ways direct to go straight, when the two stations are 
not seen; but when a straight progress can be made, 
offsets may be taken to any remarkable places, likewise 
noting the intersection of the stationary line, with all 
roads, rivers, &c. 

4. From all the stations, and in the whole progress, 
tare must be taken to observe sea coasts, the mouths of 
rivers, towns, castles, houses, churches, windmills, wa- 
termills, trees, rocks, sands, roads, bridges, fords, ferries, 
woods, hills, mountains, rills, brooks, parks, beacons, 
sluices, floodgates, locks, &c. and in gcneral every thing 
remarkable. 

5. When the first and main station lines are done, 
which command the whole country, inner stations are 
then to be taken at some places already determined, 
which will divide the whole into several partitions, and 
from these stations may be determined the places of as 
many of the remaining towns as possible. If any re- 
main in that part, more stations may be taken at some 
places already determined, from which the rest may be 
determined. Proceeding thus through all parts of the 
country, station may be taken after station, till all that 
are required be determined. In general, the station 
distances must always pass through such remarkable 
points as have been formerly determined by the pre- 
ceding stations. 

6. The position of the station line measured, or the 
point of the compass on which it lies, must be deter- 
mined by astronomical observation. Hang up a thread 
and plummet in the sun over some part in the station 
line, observing when the shadow runs along that line, 
and at that moment take the sun’s altitude ; then having 
his declination, and the latitude, the azimuth will be 
found by spherical trigonometry. The azimuth is the 
angle which the station line makes with the meridian, 
and therefore a meridian may easily be drawn through 
the map; or a meridian may be drawn through it by 
‘Manging.up two threads in a line with the pole star, 
avhen due north, which may be known from) astrono- 
‘mical tables, Or thus: Observe the star Alioth, or 
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that in the rump of the Great Bear, being that next the Surveying. 
square 3 or else Cassiopeia’s hip; observing by a line =v" 
and plummet when either of these stars and the pole 
star comes into a perpendicular; and at that time they 
are due north. ‘Therefore two perpendicular lines be- 
ing fixed at that moment, towards these two stars, will 
give the position of the meridian, 13 
A Town or City may be surveyed with any of the Method of 
instruments for taking angles, but best of all with the surveying 
plane table, where every minute part is drawn while in '°W"% 
sight. It is also proper to have a chain of 50 feet long, 
divided into 50 links, and an offset-staff of 10 feet long. 
Begin at the meeting of two or more of the principal 
streets through which the longest prospect may be had, 
to get the longest station lines. Having there fixed the 
instrument, draw lines of direction along those streets, 
using two men as marks, or poles set in wooden pe- 
destals, or perhaps some remarkable places in the houses 
at the farther ends, as windows, doors, corners, &c. 
Measure these lines with the chain, taking offsets with 
the staff, at all corners of streets, hendings, or windings, 
and to all remarkable objects, as churches, markets, 
halls, colleges, eminent houses, &c. -Then remove the 
instrument to another station along one of these lines, 
and there repeat the same process as before, and so on 
till the whole be completed. 
Thus, in fig. 13. (part of the New Town of Edin- 
burgh) fix the instrument at A, and draw lines in the 
direction of all the streets meeting in that place, and 
measure AB, noting the street on the left at m. At 
the second station B, draw the directions of the streets 
meeting there, and measure CD. Do the same at D, 
and measure DE, noting the place at the cross streets at 
p. In this manner go through all the principal streets. 
This being done, proceed to the smaller and intermedi- * See Hut. 
ate streets ; and lastly to the lanes, alleys, courts, yards, a ai 
and every part which it may be deemed expedient to re- Surveying. 
present *. 14 
We shall conclude this article with a few practical Subterra- 
remarks on swbterraneous surveying, or the method of MUS s¥t- 
surveying mines, and other works below ground, taken “°?""* 
chiefly from Mr Fenwick’s work on subterrancous sur- 
veying, lately published. 
The instruments employed in surveying under ground, 
are the circumferentor, the chain (in coal mines) con- 
taining 100 links, and an instrument for taking the 
angles of elevation or depression, to reduce the mea- 
surements to horizontal distances, where the lines are not 
level. In lead mines, they sometimes employ a cord, 
divided into 10 feet, instead of a chain. 
In conducting a subterraneous survey, the instrument 
used is placed where the survey is intended to commence, 
and a person goes forward in the direction of the line to 
be surveyed, holding a lighted candle in his hand, to 
the remotest point at which his light can be seen through 
the sights of the instrument; its bearing is then taken by 
the circumferentor, and noted down in thie survey book. 
The surveyor then proceeds to take the distance of the 
light, or object, from the instrament, which is after- 
wards removed, and a person stands on the spot where it 
stood, holding one end of tho chain in his hand, while 
another, going towards the object, holds the other end, 
together with a lighted candle, in the same hand, and 
being directed by the ll till the hand holding the 


candle 
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ny or light whose bearing was taken. 
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candle and the chain is in a direct line with the object 


first chain is marked. The person who stood where the 
instrument was placed then comes forward to the mark 
at the end of the first chain, the other advancing for- 
ward another chain, with the chain and candle in the 
same hand, as before directed: here the second chain 
is to be marked. Proceeding in this manner till the di- 
stance of the object be determined, which being noted 
down in chains and links in the survey book, opposite 
to the bearing, the first bearing and distance is comple- 
ted. Fixing the instrument again where the light as an 
object stood, or at the termination of the foregoing 
bearing and distance, and taking the second bearing, by 
directing the person to go forward as before, so far as 
his light can be seen, or at any convenient distance, 
the surveyor is to proceed as before, till the whole is 
completed. | 

Such surveys would require five people to be employ- 
ed, that the work may be expeditiously performed ; 
viz. one to carry forward the survey, and make the re- 
quisite observations and remarks ; another to carry the 
instrnments employed; another to direct the chain; a 
fourth person to lead it, and a fifth to go forward with 
a light, as an object, from one station to another. Du- 
ring the time of making the survey, care must be taken 
not to admit any iron or steel within four feet of the 
instrument, for fear of attracting the needle, which has 
been known to be affected at ncarly three times that 
distance, by a massy piece of iron. If the glass of the 
instrument should require cleaning, it must be rubbed 
as gently as possible, and not with any silken substance, 
by means of which electric matter may be excited, and 
prevent the needle from traversing. Should such mat- 
ter be excited, it may be discharged by touching the 
surface of the glass with a wet finger. | 

To render this. system of surveying familiar to the 
young miner, it would be necessary for him to put upa 
number of marks on the surface, taking afterwards their 
bearing and distance from each other, according to the 
method before directed ; but to make a nearer approach 
to the form of subterraneous surveying, it would be bet- 
ter to perform it at night, by the assistance of caudles ; 
and many evenings might be found favourable for this 
method of practising. Lanterns may be employed, if 
the current of air should be too strong for the flame of 
a candle +. 

The method of surueyzng and recording bearings is 
as follows. 

Suppose the bearing of ABC (fig. 14.) is required. 
Set the circumferentor on A (the north being represented 
by N, and the south by S$); then turning that part of 
the instrument having the fleur de lis, or other device, 


from you, or towards B, turn the instrument till the 


object Bis seen through, and cut by the hair in the 
sights; and the angle NAB being the angle that the 
sights and line AB make with the magnetic meridian, 
NS will be the bearing of B from A, suppose 30°; 
which also being to the right side of the north meridian, 
will be north 30° east. Then bring the instrument for- 
ward to B, fixing it there, and directing the same sight 
at B towards ©, as was directed at A, towards B; 
then observe the angle that BC makes with the magne- 
tic memdian, which suppose 25° NBC; and being to 
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the left of the meridian, will be north 25° west. To 


prove the work, and try the accuracy of the instrument “=, 


when it is standing at B, apply the eye to that sight 
which was next B when it stood at A; then take the 
bearing of A from B, which, if found to be the re- 
verse of B from A, shows the work to be so far true, 
The bearing of B being taken in like manner from C, 
will prove the truth of the survey. The degrees of each 
bearing must always be taken by the same end of the 
needle. | 

Suppose the bearing of B from A, C from B, and 
D from C, (fig. 15.) be required. Fix the. instrument 
at A, with the flewr de lis, or other arbitrary device, 
towards B; then take the bearing of B, as before de- 
scribed, which suppose to make an angle of 30° NAB 
to the right with the magnetic meridian, or north 30° 
east; let the instrument be removed to B, and take the 
bearing of C, which suppose =30° NBC to the left, or 
north 30° west; then remove the instrument to C, and 
take the bearing of D, which suppose =65° SCD to 
the left, or south 65° east: Thus, 


From A to B north 30° east, 
B to C north 30° west. 
—— C to D south 65° east. 


This survey. may be proved in the same manner as 
the preceding. ? 

Suppose the subterraneous working ABCDA (fig. 16.) 
to be surveyed, beginning at the pit A: Fix the instru- 
ment at the centre of the pit A; then let a person hold 
a lighted candle at B (being tle utmost distance at 
which it can be seen through the sights of the instru- 
ment), the bearing of which being.taken from A, sup- 
pose due south, or in the direction of the magnetic me- 
ridian of A, and its distance from A suppose 6 chains 
57 links, which is placed in the survey book as under: 
Remove the instrument to B, where the candle stood, 


and direct the person to place the lighted candle at C; . 


then take its bearing from B, which suppose it to make 
an angle CBS = 80° with the magnetic meridian, or 
to bear south 80° west, and its distance being found 7 
chains 10 links, remove the instrument to C, the candle 
being removed to D; then take its bearing and di- 
stance as before, which suppose north 10° west 5 chains; 
remove the instrument to D, and direct the candle to 
be placed at the centre of the pit A, where the survey 
commenced ; then take its bearing from D, north 70° 
east 8 chains 35 links, and the survey is finished. 


Chains. Links. 


AB south 6 57 
BC south 80 west 7 10 
CD north 10° west 5 ° 
DA north yo° east 38 = 35 


This survey may be proved by adding together the 
degrees contained in the interior angles, which, if they 
amount to 360, the work will be mght. 

The proof may be made by finding the northing, 
southing, easting and westing of all the bearings and di- 
stances. If the southings are equal to the northings, 
and the westings equal to. the eastings, then will the 
work be right.. 

Thus, 


if 


Re p. 29» 


Re [ 


* 

Northings. 
CG L C. ol. 
Thus, 5. 6 57 oO 
S.80° W 7. Io oe 
N.10o° W 6 = o 4 93 
ge Bu) 3 35 2 84 
4 80 


The southings and northings therefore being equal, 
as also the eastings and westings, the work is thus pro- 
ved to be right *. 

Mr Fenwick gives the following directions for plan- 
ning subterraneous surveys, and for determining errors 
that may arise in plotting, through inattention to the 
magnetic variation. 

As the magnetic meridian is always changing, the 
bearings of the same object, taken by sueh a meridian 
at different times, must also vary from eaeh other, ex- 
cept reduced to bearings with the true meridian. Let 
NS (fig. 17.) represent the meridian of a plan, which 
is also supposed to be the true meridian ; and if a sub- 
terraneous excavation is to be plotted on it from the pit 


A, and this excavation is found to form a bearing of 


magnitude of the error. 


north 10° west 10 chains, by an instrument whose 
needle had 20° of west variation 3; now if the excavation 
north 10° west 10 chains be plotted on the plan by its 
meridian NS, which is the true meridian, it will be re- 
presented by AB; but the bearing being taken by a 
needle having 20° of west variation, it should form a 
bearing of north 30° west with the meridian NI, as re- 


presented by AJ; then A 6 will be the true direction 


of the excavation from the pit A, and dB. will be the 
Or, instead of reducing the 
excavation to its bearing with the true meridian NJ, it 
will be equally as true if 2 s is drawn on the plan, and 
made to represent the magnetic meridian of the needle 
by whieh the bearing was taken, with which AB will 
form a bearing of north ro° west. _ 

We shall add a few examples illustrative of the error 
arising from plotting a subterraneous snrvey on a plan, 


without attending to the variation of the magnetic me- 


ridian, and also how its magnitude can be ascertained. 

Example I1.—The following is a subterraneous sur- 
vey, commeneing at a pit called the B pit, north 30°, 
west 6 chains, north 70°, east ro chains, north 30°, east 
5 ehains, and north 25°, west 8 chains, which was sur- 
veyed by an instrument whose needle had 24° of west 
variation; under what bearings must the survey be plot- 
ted on a plan whose delineated meridian has 1 5° of west 
variation ? ; 

Reduce the bearings, as taken by a meridian having 
24° of west variation, to bearings with a meridian having 
34° of west variation: thus, 


Fith a meridian of 23° 


a With the true mertdan. 
of west variation. 


Chains. eee: 
N. 9° W. 8 4 N.32° W. 8 
N. 30° E.! » IN. 4° E, 5 
N. 21° W. 8 |N. 4q° W. 8 
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Southings.| Eastings. | Westings. 
C. ds & L. c. L. 
6 57 0 Oo oO 
I 23 © oO 6 98 
0 Oo oO ° 87 
@n0 7 85 o oO 
7 89 785 | 7 85 


Bearings with ameridian 
of 15° of west variation. 


Bearings with a meridian 
of 24° of west variation. 


Chains. Chains. 
North 30° west 6 | North 39° west 6 
North 70° east 10 North 61° east 10 


North 30° east 5 North 21° east 5 
North 25° west 8 North 34° west 8 


The survey must be plotted under bearings with a 
magnetic meridian having 15° of west variation, as 
above, commencing at the B pit. 

Example II.—If the following subterraneous survey, 
north 9° west 8 chains, north 30° east 7 chains, and 
north 21° west 8 chains be made by an instrument 
whose needle has 23° of west variation, and plotted on 
a plan by a meridian having 5° of magnetic variation, 
without being reduced thereto; what will be the mag- 
nitude of the error resulting from such neglect ? 


Suppose A (fig. 18.) the point of commencement of 


the survey on the plan, and let the meridian of the 
plan be represented by N s, having 5° of west variation 
with the true meridian NS; then the first bearing, north 
9° west 8 chains, will be represented by AB; the se- 
cond, north 30° east 7 chains, by BC; and the third 
bearing, north 21° west 8 chains, by CD; then ABCD 
will represent the survey plotted, without attending to 
the magnetic variation: But as the survey was made 
by an instrument whose needle had 23° of west varia- 
tion, therefore each bearing, when trnly plotted, must 
be set off from a meridian of that variation, which, let 
ms represent 3 then, north 9° west 8 chains will be re- 
presented by A 4, north 30° east 7 chains by dc, and 
north 21° west 8 chains by cd; then A dcd will re- 
present the survey truly plotted, and dD will be the 
magnitude of the error. 

Or the survey may he plotted by reducing the bear- 
ings, as taken by a meridian of 23° of west variation, to 
bearings with a meridian of 5° of variation, as repre- 
sented by N's, and plotted from it accordingly 5; which 
will exactly coineide with A 6c d, as before. 

To discover, by calculation, the magnitude of the 
error, reduce the bearings of the survey, as taken by a 
magnetic meridian having 23° of west variation, to bear- 
ings with the trne meridian; and also the same bearings, 
as if taken by a meridian having 5° of west variation, 
to bearings with the true meridian; then determine the 
northing and easting of D from d: thus, 


With a meridian of 5° 


ryt With the true meridian. 
avest variation. 


C, g. 
N. 9° W. 8 | N. 14° W. 8 
N. 30° E, 91N, 3° E. 4 
N. 21° W. 8 | N. 26° W. 8 


Q2 


Surveying. 


Surveying. 


Ib. p. 150, 


the article Bills of Morratiry. 
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Northing. | Southing. | Easting. | Westing. 
C. G iL. G. ° CG tL. C. 
N. 32° W. 8; 6 48 4 23 
. NL 9@ Ee “| 6 94 o 85 
N. 44° W. 81 65) (75 5. 'S5 
a Aa — 
19 47 9 78 
o 85 
8 93 ad. 
Cc Cc LL. L. GC L: Cc L. | 
N. 14° W. 8} 47 76 I 93 
N.25°°E, 7] 6 34 2 95 
N. 26° W. 8 4 19 g 50 
— Ae pene 
21 29 5 43 
2.95 


2 48e Doraf. 


ad 8 hiadies 93 links—a f 2 chains 48 links=fd 6 chains 45 links. _ 
A e 21 chains 29 links—A a 19 chains 47 links==a ¢ er f D 1 chains 82 links. 


Then, as fd 6.45 
Is to radius 


So is f D 1.82 


To tang, <d15° 45° 


809 5595 


10.0000000 
.2600714 


9-4505117 


From g0°—1 5° 45’=74° 15', <2. NdD. 


SS ee 


—Z aw 2 


And yY 6.45-+1.82> 


Therefore, the amount of the error, or the bearing 
and distance of D from d, will be north, 74° 15’ east 
6 chains 70 links with the true meridian. 

SURVEYOR, a person who has the oversight and 
care of considerable works, lands, or the like. 

SuRVEYOR, likewise denotes a gauger; asalso a per- 
son who surveys lands, and makes maps of them. 

SURVIVOR, in Law, signifies the longest liver of joint 
tenants, or of any two personsjointly interested in a thing. 

SURVIVORSHIP, is that branch of inathematics 
which treats of reversions payable provided one or more 
particular persons survive certain others. By reversions 
are nieant payments not to take place till some future 
period. Survivorship forms one of the most difficult 
and complicated parts of the doctrine of reversions and 
life-annuities. It has been very fully treated of by Mr 
Thomas Simpson in his Select Exercises, and consider- 
ably improved by Dr Price and Mr Morgan, who have 
bestowed a great deal of attention on this subject; though 
some parts of their principles are erroneous. 

The calculations are founded on the expectation of 
lives at different ages, deduced from tables formed from 
bills of mortality, of which see several examples under 
By the expectation of 
life is meant the mean time that anysingle or joint lives 


6.4 dD, or 6 chains 470 links. 


at a given age is found to continue; that is, the nuns 
ber of years which, taking one with another, they ac- 
tually enjoy, and may be considered as sure of enjoying; 
those who survive that period enjoying as much more 
time in proportion to their number as those who fall 
short of it enjoy less. Thus, supposing 46 persons alive 
all 40 years of age, and that one will die every year till 
they are all dead in 46 years, half 46 or 23 will be the 
expectation of each of them. If M. de Moivre’s hypo- 
thesis were true, that men always decrease in an arith- 
metical progression, the expectation ofa single life is al- 
ways half its complement (A), and the expectation of 
two joint lives one-third of their common complement. 
Thus, supposing aman 40, his expectation would be 23, 
the half of 46, his complement; the expectation of two 
joint lives, each 40, would be 15 years 4 months, or the 
third part of 46. 

The number expressing the expectation, multiplied 
by the number of single or joint lives (of which it is the 
expectation), added annually to a society, gives the whole 
number living together, to which such an annual addi- 
tion would in time grow. Thus, since 19, or the third 
of 57, 1s the expectation of two joint lives, whose com- 
mon age is 29, twenty miarriages every year between 
persons of this age would in 57 years grow to 20 times 


1Q; 


a Ea eet ee ey ee ee 


(A) By the complement of a life is meant what it wants 


human life, Thus if a man be 


of 86, which M. de Moivre makes the boundary of 


30, the complement ef his life is 56, 
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19, or 380 marriages, always existing together. And 
since the expectation of a single life is always half its 
complement, in 57 years 20 single persons added an- 
nually to a town will increase to 20 times 28.5, or 570 ; 
and when arrived at this number, the deaths every year 
avill just equal the accessions, and no farther increase be 
possible. It appears from hence, that the particular pro- 
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for calculating the value of reversions depending on sur- Survivor. 


vivorship: these have been pointed out by Dr Price in 
the third essay in the first volume of his Treatise on Re- 
versionary Payments; who has also given proper rules 
for calculating these values, the most important of which 
are comprehended in the following paragraphs. 


ship. 


I 


Suppose a set of married men to enter into a society in Method of 


portion that becomes extinct every year, out of the whole 


order to provide annuities for their widows, and that it is finding the 
number constantly existing together of single or joint 


as “ty ei, number of 
limited to a certain number of members, and constantly | ants 


lives, must, wherever this number undergoes no varia- 
tion, be exactly the same with the expectation of those 
lives, at the time when their existence commenced. 
Thus, was it found that a 19th part of all the marriages 
among any bodics of men, whose numbers do not vary, 
are dissolved every year by the deaths of either the hus- 
band or wife, it would appear that 19 was, at the time 
they were contracted, the expectation of these marriages. 
In like manner, was it found in a society, limited to a 
fixed number of members, that a 28th part dies annually 
out of the whole number of members, it would appear 
that 28 was their common expectation of hfe at the time 
they entered. So likewise, were it found in any town 
er district, where the number of births and burials are 
equal, that a 20th or 30th part of the inhabitants die 
annually, it would appear that 20 or 30 was the expecta- 
tion of a child just born in that town or district. ‘These 
expectations, therefore, for all single lives, are easily 
found by a table of observations, showing the number 
that die annually at all ages out of a given number alive 
at those ages; and the general rule for this purpose is, 
to divide the sum of all the living in the table, at the 
age whose expectation is required, and at all greater 
ages, by the sum of all that die annually at that age and 
above it; or, which is the same, by the number (in the 
Table) of the living at that age; and half unity sub- 
tracted from the quotient will be the required expecta- 
tion. Thus, in Dr Hallcy’s table, given in the article 
ANNUITY, the sum of all the living at 20 and upwards 
18 20,424, which, divided by 598, the number living at 
the age of 20, and half unity subtracted from the quo- 
tient, gives 34.15 for the expectation of 20. 

In calculating the value or expectation of joint lives, 
M. de Moivre had recourse to the hypothesis, that the 
probabilities of life decrease in a geometrical progression ; 
believing that the values of joint lives, obtained by rules 
derived from it, would not deviate much from the truth. 
But in this he was greatly mistaken ; they generally give 
results which are near a quarter of the true value too 
great in finding the present value of one life after it has 
survived another in a single payment, and about two- 
fifths too great when the value is sought in annual pay- 
ments during the joint lives. ‘They ought thercfore to 
be calculated on the hypothesis (if they are calculated 
on hypothesis at all), that the probabilities of life de- 
crease in arithmetical progression, which is not very far 
from the truth. Even this hypothesis never corresponds 
with the fact in the first and last periods of life, and in 
some situations uot in any period of life. Dr Price and 
Mr Morgan therefore have given tables of the value of 
lives, not founded on any hypothesis, but deduced from 
bills of mortality themselves. Some of these we shall 
give at the end of this article. Mr Morgan has like- 
wise given rules for calculating values of lives in this 
manner. 

M. de Moivre has also fallen into mistakes in his rules 

t 


kept up to that number by the admission of new mem- that will 
bers as the old ones are lost ; it is of importance, in the come on a 
first place, to know the number of annuitants that after society. 


some time will come upon the establishment. Now, since 
every marriage produces either a widow or widower; and 
since all marriages taken together would produce as many 
widows as widowers, were every man and his wife of the 
same age, and the chance equal which shall dic first ; it 
is evident, that the number of widows that have cver 
existed in the world, would in this case he equal to half 
the number of marriages. And what would take place 
in the world must also, on the same suppositions, take 
place in this society. In other words, every other per- 
son in such a society leaving a widow, there must arise 
from it a number of widows equal to half its own num- 
ber. But this does not determine what number, all liv- 
ing at one and the same time, the society may expect 
will come to be constantly on it. It is, theretorc, ne- 
cessary to dctermine how long the duration of survivor- 
ship between persons of equal ages will be, compared with 
the duration of marriage. And the truth is, that, sup- 
posing the probabilities of life to decrease uniformly, the 
former is equal to the latter ; and, consequently that the 
number of survivors, or (which is the same, supposing 
no second marriages) of widows and widowers alive to- 
gether, which will arise from any given set of such mar- 
riages constantly kept up, will be equal to the whole 
number of marriages; or half of them (the number of 
widows im particular) equal to half the number of mar- 
riages. Now it appears that in most towns the decrcase 
in the probabilities of life is in fact nearly uniform. Ac- 
cording to the Breslaw Table of Observations (see AN- 
NUITY), almost the same numbers die every year from 
20 years of age to 77. After this, indeed, fewer die, 
and the rate of decrease in the probabilities of life is re- 
tarded. But this deviation from the hypothesis is incon- 
siderahle ; and its effect, in the preseut case, is to render 
the duration of survivorship longer than it would other- 
wise be. According to the London Table of Observa- 
tions, the numbers dying every year begin to grow less 
at 50 years of age; and from hence to extreme old age 
there is a constant retardation in the decrease of the pro- 
babilities of life. Upon the whole, therefore, it appears 
that, according to the Breslaw Table, and Supposing no 
widows to marry, the number inquired after is somewhat 
greater than half the number of the society: but, ac- 
cording to the London Table, a good decal greater, 
This, however, has been determined on the supposition 
that the husbands and wives are of equal ages, and that 
then there is an equal chance who shall die first. Butin 
reality lusbands are generally older than wives, and 
malcs have been found to die sooner than females, as 
appears incontestahly from several of the tables in Dr 
Price’s Treatise on Reversions. It is therefore more 
than an cqual chance that the husband will die before 
his wife. ‘This will increase considerably the duration 

of 
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Survivor. Of survivorship on the part: of the women, and conse- 
ship. quently the numher which we have been inquiring after. 
Lhe marriage of widows will diminish this number, but 
, not so much as the other causes will increase it. 
When the If the socicty comprehends in it from the first all the 
number of marricd people of all ages in any town, or among any 
annutants class of people where the numbers always continne the 
arrives at : ; 
its maxj. Same, the whole collective body of members will be at 
umm. their greatest age at the time of the estahlishment of the 
society ; and the number. of widows left every year will 
-at a medium be always the same. The number of wi- 
dows will increase continually on the society, till as 
many die every year as are added. This will not be 
till the whole collective hody-ef widows are at their 
greatest age, or till there are among them the greatest 
: possinle number of the oldest widows; and therefore not 
till there has been time for an accession to the oldest 
widows from the youngest part. 

Let us, for the sake of-yreater precision, divide the 
whole medium of widows that come on every year into 
different classes according to their different ages, and 
Suppose some to be left at 56 years of age, some at 46, 
some at 36, and some at 26. The widows, constantly 
in life together, derived from the first class, will come 
to their greatest age, and to a maximum, in 30 years, 
supposing, with M. de Meivre, 86 to be the utmost ex- 
tent of life. ‘The same will happen to the second class 
in 40 years, and to the third in 50 years. But the whole 
bady composed vf these classes will not come to a mawt- 
mum till the same happens to the fourth or youngest 
class 5 that is, not till the end of 60 years. After this 
the affairs of the society will become stationary, and the 
number of annuitants on it of all ages will keep al- 
ways nearly the same. 

If a society begins with its complete number of mem- 
bers, but at the same time admits none above a parti- 

cular age: If, for instance, it begins with. 200 mem- 
bers all under 50, and afterwards limits itself to this 
number, and keeps it up by admitting every year, at all 
ages between 26 and 50, new members as old ones drop 
off; in this casc, the period necessary for bringing on 
the maximum of annuitants will be just doubled. 

To determine the sum that every individual ought to 
pay in a single present payment, in order to intitle his 
single pay- Widow to a certain annuity for -her life, let us Suppose 
ment to the annuity 3]..per annum, and the rate of interest four 
entitle his per cent. [tis evident, that the value of such an ex- 
widow to.@ pectation is ‘different, according to the different apes of 
Rit, an- the purchasers, and the proportion of the age of the wife 
; ; to that of the hushand. Let us then suppose that ever 

person in such a society is af the same age with his wife, 

and that one with another.all the members when they 
enter may he reckoned qo years of age, as many enter- 
ing abave this age as below it. It has been demonstra- 
ted hy M. de Moivre and Mr Simpson, that the value 
of an annuity on the jaint continuance of any two lives, 
subtracted from the value of an annuity on the life in 
expectation, gives the true present value of annuity on 
what may happen to remain of the latter of the two 
hives after the other. 

In the present case, the value of an annuity to be en- 
joyed during the joint continuance of two lives, each 
40, 18, by Table IT. 9.826, according to the probabili- 
ties of life in the Tahle of Ohservations formed by Dr 
‘Halley from the bills of mortality of Breslaw in Silesia. 

2 


What a 
man ought 
to pay ina 
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-san 40 years of age, provided he survives another person 


ror, ‘2s. 
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The value of a single life 4o years of age, as given by Su 
M. de Moivre, agreeably to the same table, is 13.20; 
and the former subtracted from the latter, leaves 3.34, 

or the true number of years purchase, which ought to 

be paid for any given annnity, to be enjoyed by 2 per- 


of the same age, interest being reckoned at four per 
cent. per annum. The annuity, therefore, being 3ol. 
the present value of it is 30 multiplied by 3.347, or 


If; instead of a single present payment, it is thought What 
preferable to make annual payments during the mar i 
riage ; what these annual payments ought to be is easily 4) = 


determined by finding what annual payments during ments. 


two joint lives of given ages are equivalent to the value 
of the reversionary annuity in present money. Sup- 
pose, at before, that the joint lives are each qo, and the 
reversionary annuity 30. per annum. An annual pay- 


ment during the continuance of two snch lives is worth 
(according to Table I].) 9.82 years purchase. The an- 
nual payment ought to be such as, being multiplied by 
9-82, will produce 101.1]. the present value of the an- 
nuity in one payment. Divide then ror.1 by 9.82, and 
10.3 the quatient will be the annval payment. This 
method of calculation supposes that the first annnal pay- 
ment is not to be made till the end of a year. If it is 
to be made immediately, the value of the joint lives will 
‘be increased one year’s purchase; and therefore, in or- 
der to find the annual payments required, the value of 
a present single payment must be divided by the value 
of the joint lives increased by unity. If the society pre- 
fer paying part of the value in a present single payment 
on admission, and the rest in annual payments; and if 
they fix these annual payments at a particular sum, the 
present single payment paid on admission is found by 
subtracting the value of the annual payment during the 
joint lives from the whole present value of the annuity 
in one payment. Suppose, for instance, the annual pay- 
ments to be fixed at five guineas, the annuity to be 3ol. 
the rate of intercst four per cent. and the joint lives each 
40; the value of the annuity in one ‘present single pay- 
ment is ro1.1l. The value of five guineas or 5.25 per 
annum, 1s (5.25 multiplied by 9.82 the value of the 
joint lives) 51.553; which, subtracted from 107.11. gives 
49.5]. the answer. 

If a society takes in all the marriages among personé 
of a particnlar profession within a given district, and 
subjects them for perpetuity to a certain equal and com- 
mon tax or annual payment, in order to provide life 
annuities for all the widows that shall result from these 
niarriages; since, at the commencement of such an esta 
blishment, all the oldest, as well as the youngest, mar- 
riuges are to be intitled equally to the proposed benefit, 
a much greater number of annuitants will come imme- 
diately on it than would come on any similar esta- 
blishment which limited itself in the admission of mem- 
bers to persons not exceeding a given age. This will 
check that accumulation of moncy which should take 
place at first, in order to produce an income equal to 
the disbursements at the time when the number of an- 
nuitants comes to a maxzmum ; and therefore will be a 
particular burden upon the establishment in its infancy. 
For this some compensation mnst be provided ; and the 
equitable method of providing it is, by levying fines at 
the beginning of the establishment on every member ex- 

ceeding 


nr ceeding a given age, proportioned to the number of 
years which he has lived beyond that age. But if such 
fines cannot be levied, and if every payment must be 
equal and common, whatever disparity there may be 
in the value of the expectations of different members, 
the fines must be reduced to one common one, answer- 
ing as nearly as possible to the disadvantage, and pay- 
able by every member at the time when tlie establish- 
ment begins. After this, the establishment will be the 
same with one that takes upon it all at the time they 
marry ; aud the tax or annual payment of every mem- 
ber adequate to its support will be the annual payment 
during marriage due from persons who marry at the 
mean age at which, upon an average, ail marriages may 
be considered as commencing. ‘The fines to be paid at 
first are, for every particular member, tle same with 
the difference between the value of the expectation to 
him at his present age, and what would have been its 
value to him had the scheme begun at the time he mar- 
ried. Or, they are, for the whole body of members, 
the difference between the value of the common expec- 


taken together as they exist in the world, and to per- 
sons at that age which is to be deemed their mean age 
when they marry. 

ye Suppose we wish to know the present value of an an- 
the Nuity to be enjoyed by one life, for what may happen 
@ va- to remain of it beyond another life, after a given term ; 
mm that is, provided both lives continue from the present 
vf ’ time to the end of a given term of years; the method 
iife Of calculating is-this: Find the value of the annuity for 
me two lives, greater by the given term of years than the 
ion given lives; discount this value for the given term; 
act. and then multiply by the probability, that the two gi- 
ven lives shall both’ continue the given term; and the 
product will be the answer. ‘Thus, let the two lives be 
each 30, the term seven years, the annuity rol. interest 
four per cent. ‘The given lives, increased hy seven 
years, become each 37. ‘The value of two joint lives, 
each 37, is (by Table II.) 10.25. Tlie value of a 
single life at 37 is (by the table under the article An- 
NUITY) 13.67. The former subtracted from the latter 
is 3.42, or the value of an annuity for the life of a per- 
son 37 years of age, after another of the same age, as 
has been shown above. 3.42 discounted for seven years 
(that is, multiplied by 9.76 the value of 11. duc at the 
end of seven years) is 2.6.. The probability that a 
single life at 30 shall continue seven years is #2 (B). 
Fhe probability, therefore, that two such lives shall 
continue seven years, is $794, or in decimals 0.765; 
and 2.6 multiplied by-0.765 is 1.989, the number of 
years purchase which ought to be given for an annuity 


the probability that it will not happen.. 


tation, to persons at the mean age of all married persons - 
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to be enjoyed by a life now 30 years of age, after a Survivor- 
life of the samc age, provided both continue seven _ ship. 
years. he annuity then being rol. its present value —~v—~ 
is 19.89. ai it. 
- Suppose the value is required of an annuity to be cn- se a 
joyed for what may happen to remain of one life after ate pi 
another,, provided the life in expectation continues a g1- annuity for 
ven time. 1. Find the present value of the annuity for what may - 
the remainder of the life in expectation after the given happen to: 
time, which is done in this manner: Multiply the pre- a 
sent value of the life at the given time by the present 14.) ano. 
value of 1]. to be received at that time, and multiply ther, pro- 


the product again by the probability that the life in ex- vided the 


pectation will continue so long. Let the given eal 
i ifel ' 1a Hy ; ectation 
which the hfein expectation is to continuc be 15 PENIS, | otinves 


and let the person then be arrived at 50 ycars of age.a given 
A life at fifty, according to M. de Moivre’s valuation time. 
of lives, and reckoning interest at four per ccnt. is 
worth 11.34 years purchase. ‘The present value of 11. 

to be received at the end of 15 years, is 0,5553, and 

the probability that a life at 35 will continue 15 years 

is 34, These three values multiplied into one another 
give 4.44]. for the present value of the life in expecta- 
tion. 2. kind the value of the reversion, provided both 
lives continue the given time, by the rule given in 
parag. sth. 3. Add these values together, and the 
sum will be the answer in a single present payment. 
We shill now illustrate this rule by an example. 

An annuity of 101. for the life of a person now 30, is 
to commence at the end of r1 years, if another person 
now 40 should be then dead; or, if this should not 
happen at the end of any year beyond 11 years in which 
the former shall happen to survive the latter: What is 
the present value of such an annuity, reckoning interest 
at four per cent, and taking the probabilities of life 
as they are in Dr Halley’s table, given in the article 
MortTaLiry ? 

The value of rol. per annum, for the remaindcr of 
the life of a person now 30, after 11 years is 69.43]. 
The probability that a person 40 years of age shall live 
II years, is, by Dr Halley’s table 333. The probabi- 
lity, therefore, that he will die in 11- years, 1s 333 sub- 
tracted from unity (c), or 3593 which multiplied by 
69.431. gives 17.161.—The value of the reversion, pro- 
vided both live 11 years, is 17]. and: this value added 
to the former, makes 34.16l. the value required in a 
single present payment; which payment divided by 


11.431. the value of two joint lives, aged 30 and 4o, 


with unity added, gives 31.5 or the value required in 
annual payments during the joint lives, the first pay- 
ment to be made immediately. 


TABLE 


(3) The probability that a given life shall continue any number of years, or reach a given age, is (as is well 
known) the fraction, whose numerator is the number of the living in any table of observations opposite to the 
given age, and denominator, the number opposite to the present age of the given life. 

(c) For the difference between unity and the fraction expressing the probability that an event-will happen, gives: 
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i Tare a Showing the Present Values of an Annuity Age. |3 per ct)3gperct [4 per ct |4gperct.|§ per ct \6 per ct. 


i of 11. on a Single Life, according to M. de Moivre’s 65 | 8.132} 7.875] 7-631) 7-399) 7.179) 6.770 


ypothesis. | 66 | 7-794) 7-558) 7-333] 7-119] 6.915) 6.535 
AYP : 64 tie 7.234| 7.024] 6 831) 6.643) 6.292 
Age. {3 per ct. a4perct.|4 per ct. j4perct 5 per ct,|6 per ot 68 7-099 6.902 6.714 6.534 6.362 6.040 
8 |19.736|18.160116.791|1 5.59511 4-544]1 2.790 | 69 | 6.743} 6.565| 6.394] 6.230] 6.073] 5.9779 
9 |19.863|18.269]16.88 211 5.672/14.607|1 2.839 _7° | 6.378) 6.219] 6.065} 5.938) 5.775] 5.508 
10 |19.868)18.269)16.882)1 5.672/14.607|1 2.839 7x | 6.008 65] 5-728] 5.596] 5.468) 5.228 
19.736|18.160/16.79111 §.595/14-544|1 2.790 972 | 5631 5-383} 5.265) 5.152) 4.934 
19 604)18.049)16.698)1 5.517/14.480}1 2.741 731 §.246 5-029] 4.926) 4.826] 4.636 
74 | 4.854 4.666) 4.576) 4.489) 4.324 
75 | 4453 4-293] 4-217) 4.143) 4-000 
76 | 4.046 3-912) 3.847) 3.784) 3-664 
77 | 3-632 3+520} 3-467] 3-415] 3.315 
13.90 5/1 '7.467|16.209 58 | 3807 3-L10!| 3.076] 3.034] 2.953 
18 759}17.344]16.105 79 | 2.796 2.709) 2%2673\ 2.640) a578 
80 | 2.334 2.284] 225o QR 5] 2.76e 
81 | 1.886 1.850] 1.832) 1.816] 1.783 
82°] 1.429 1.406] 1.394! 1.384] 1.362 
83 | 0.961 0-950] 0.943] 0.937] 0.925 
84 | 0.484 0-481} 0.479] 0.479} 0.472 
85 | 0.000 0.000] 0.000} 0.000! 0.006 
16.2441 01 “TaBLeE IT. Shbeving the Value of an Annutty on the 
mie 6pm be sale 14.128)13.282/11.837 Jornt Cortiitmannes of Two Liste according ‘4 M. de 
17.1 54)1 5.98511 4.946|1 4.0 £8/13.186]1 1.763 Motvre’s Hypothesis. 
16 9791 5.83 5114-816]13.90 5/1 3.088]11.688 Ss 
16.800|1 5.68 2}14.684}1 3.79111 2.9881 1.610 ona | 8° waned be caine Ht Aiea 25 
da 2| 2 2,| per cent. | per cent | per cent, 
Bel" 


oo | nee eee eee 


14.18 5/13.399|1 2-68 3/12.029]11.431{10.378 | 60 | 8.404 | 8.105 ¥, 72 
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TABLE II. Showing the Values of Annurties on Single 
Lives, among Males and Females, according to the 


Probabilities of the Duration of Life in the kingdom 


of Sweden. 


Mates. 
Ages.( 4 per ct.) 5 per ct. 


FEMALES, 
-| 5 perct.|} 4 per ct. | § per ct. 


Lives in general. 


I 16.820] 14.271]| 16.661] 14.161 
2 17.719] 15.034]| 17.537) 14.90€ 
3 18.344] 15.571|| 18.139) 15.425 
4 18.780) 15.951) 18.554) 15.784 
5 18 924| 16.088] 18.971 5| 15.937 
6 19.045) 16.203}! 18.833! 16.052 
y) 19.131) 16.291] 18.912) 16.134 
8 19.162) 16.33 5|| 18.943] 16.178 
9 19.151| 16.343]! 18.933] 16.186 
10 19.1Cg! 16.325} 18.891) 16.169 
11 19.041] 16.286] 18.820) 16.128 
12 18.95 2| 16.229]| 18.721] 16.062 
13 18.840] 16.1 53] 18.6c9| 15.986 
14 18.40%] 16.059|| 18.476] 15.891 
15 18.568) £5.960|] 18.336) 15.792 
16 18.424] 15.856|) 18.191) 15.686 
14 18.290) 15.761)| 18.046] 15.582 
18 18.151} 15.662)! 17.894] 15.473 
19 18.013) 15.563] 17.752) 15.369 
20 17.872] 15.462!) 17.603] 15.260 
21 17.725} 15.356) 17-458) 15.155 
22 17-573] 25-245! 17-307] 15-045 
23 17.414] 15.129] 17.1 501 14.93 
24 17.252] 15.00G]| 16.997) 14.815 
25 17.089] 14.886] 16.839] 14.701 
26 16.91 5} 14.757} 16.675] 14.5709 
2 16.4 51] 14.636) 16.512] 14.4 5¢ 
28 16.588] 14.515] 16.346) 14.335 
29 16.427] 14.396)| 16.178} 14.21¢ 
30 16.261] 14.272|| 16.006] 14.08 
31 16.104} 14.1 56]} 15.839] 13.956 
32 15.941] 14.035] 15.668) 13.82% 
33 15.787] 13-9 23] 15.497} 13-70 
34 15.629] 13.806] 15.321] 13.566 
35 15.465| 13 684] 15.133} 13.427 
36 15.278] 13.542)! 14.939] 13.274 
34 15.07¢| 13.3821] 14.726) 13.107 
38 14.854] 13.213] 14.504] 12 932 
39 14.626) 13.036] 14.272) 12.74 
40 14.401| 12.856] 14.034} 12.558 
Ql 14.18 «| 12.687] 13.895] 12.37¢ 
42 13.994] 12.538) 13.595] 12.20¢ 
43 13.795 12.387]) 13.391] 12.048 
44 13.596) 12.22G]| 13.179) 11.88c 
45 1 3.383] 12.c61]| 12.950) 11.702 
46 13.151) 11.876) 12.724) 11.512 
47 12.894] 11.668}| 12.472) 11.30¢ 
48 12.620} 11.443} 12.217] 11.09¢ 
49 12.333] 11.20<]] 11.930] 10.86c 
ite 12.049] 10.976]| 11.658} 10.632 
51 11.760} 10-737|| 11.399] 10.41 
52 11.492] 10.507]| 11.138} 10.20) 
53 11.22¢} 10.28c]/ 10.875) 9.981) 
| 54 10.937| 10.0421 10.603) 9.751 
55 10.6421 9.792]| 10.320] 9.51¢ 
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Joint Lives, according tothe Probabilitics of the Du 


ration of Human Life, among Males and Females 


collectively, reckoning tnterest at 4 per cent. 


Interest 4 per cent. 


Difference of 0, 6, 12, and 18 years. 


Ages. [ Values. 
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8-32)13.944)) 8-38/13.059] 8-44'12.004]| 8-50]10.743) [53-87 1.916]}63-93 

9-33)}13-85 5], 9-39|/12-913)) 9-45:11.865] 9-51|10.560| [64-88] 1.790164-94 

10-34]13.741110-40|1 2.743 10-46,11.694) 10-52 10.357| |65-89] 1.585]165-95 
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13-37]13.234]113-43|12.196)13-4g 11.01 1/13-55| 9.644} |68-92) 0.764 
14-38]13.023]14-44|11.997||14-50:10.759)14-56) 9.371| |69-93] 0.617 
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The values of jot lives in these tables have been 
computed for only one rate of interest; and of single 


———" Jives in Table IIL. for only two rates of intcrest. "The 


following rules will show, that it would be a needless 
labour to compute these values (in strict conformity to 
the observations) for any other rates of interest. 


Account of a method of deducing, from the correct va- 
lues (according to any observations) of any single or 
Joint Lives at oue rate of Interest, the same values 
at other rates of Interest. 


PRELIMINARY PROBLEMS. 


Pros. [. The expectation given of a single life by 
any table of observations, to find its value, supposing 
the decrements of life equal, at any given rate of in- 
terest. 

Solution. ind the value of an annuity certain for 
a number of years equal to twice the expectation, Mul- 
tiply this value by the perpetuity increased by unity, 
and divide the product by twice the expectation: The 
quotient subtracted from the perpetuity will be the va- 
lue required. 

Lixample. The expectation of a male life aged ro, 
by the Sweden observations, is 43.94. Twice this ex- 
pectation is 87.88. ‘The value of an annuity certain 
for 87.88 years is (reckoning interest at 4 per cent.) 
24.200. The product of 24.200 into 26 (the perpe- 
tuity increased by unity) is 629.2, which, divided by 
87.88, gives 7.159. And this quoticnt subtracted from 
25 (the perpetuity) gives 147.84 years purchase, the va- 
lue of a life aged ten, deduced from the expectation of 
life at that age, according to the Sweden observations, 
(See the Tables in Dr Price on Reversions, vol. ii.). 

Pros. II. Having the expectations given of any two 
lives by any table of observations, to deduce from thence 
the value of the joint lives at any rate of interest, sup- 
posing an equal decrement of life. 

Solution. Find the difference between twice the ex- 
pectation of the youngest life and twice the expectation 
of the oldest life increased by unity and twice the per- 
petuity. Multiply this difference by the value of an 
annuity certain for a time equal to twice the expecta- 
tion of the oldest life ; and by twice the same expecta- 
tion divide the product, reserving the qnotient. 

From twice the perpetuity subtract the reserved 
quotient, and multiply the remainder by the perpetuity 
increased by unity. This last product divided by twice 
the expectation of the youngest life, and then subtract- 
ed from the perpetuity, will be the required value. 

When twice the expectation of the youngest life is 
greater than twice the expectation of the oldest life in- 
creased by unity and twice the perpetuity, the reserved 
quotient, instead of being subtracted from twice the 
perpeturty, must be added to it, and the suin, not the 
diflerence, multiplied by the perpetuity increased by 
unity. 

Example. et the joint lives proposed be a female 
hfe aged 10, and a male life aged 153 and let the table 
of observations be the Sweden table for lives in general, 
and the rate of interest 4 per cent. Twice the expec- 
tations of the two lives are 90.14 and 83.28. 

‘Twice the expectation of the oldest life, increased b 
unity and twice the perpetuity, is 134.28, which lessened 
by 90.14 (twice the expectation of the youngest life), 
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leaves 44.14 for the reserved remainder, This remain- sy, 
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der multiplied by 24.045 (the value of an annuity cer- 
tain for 83.28 ycars, and the product divided by 83.28 
(twice the expectation of the oldest life), gives 12.744, 
the quotient to be reserved; which subtracted from 
double the perpetuity, and the remainder (or 37.255) 
multiplied by the perpetuity increased by umty (or by 
26) gives 968.630, which divided by 90.14 (twice the 
expectation of the youngest life) and the quotient sub- 
tracted from the perpetuity, we have 14.254 for the re- 
quired value. 

The value of an annuity certain, when the number 
of years is a whole number with a fraction added (as 
will be commonly the case) may be best computed in 
the following manner. In this example the number of 
years is 83.28. The value of an annuity certain for 83 
years 15 24.035. Tlie same value for 84 years is 24.072. 
The difference between these two values is 0.373 which 
difference multiplied by .28 (the fractional part of the 
number of years), and the product (.0103) added to the 
least of the two values, will give 24.045 the value for 
83.28 years. 

General Rule. Call the correct value (supposed to be 
computed for any rate of interest) the first value. Call 


the value deduced (by the preceding problems) from 


the expectations at the same rate of interest, the second 
value. Call the valne deduced from the expectations 
for any other rate of interest the third value. 

Then the difference between the first and second va- 
lues added to or suhtracted from the third valne, just as 
the first is greater or less than the second, will be the 
value at the rate of interest for which the third value 
has been deduced from the expectations. 

The following examples will make this perfectly plain. 

Example 1, In the two last tables the correct values. 
are given of two joint lives among mankind at large, 
without distinguishing between males and females, ac- 
cording to the Sweden observations, reckoning interest 
at 4 per cent. Let it be required to find from these 
values the values at 3 per cent. and let the ages of the 
joint lives be supposed 10 and 10. 

The correct value by Table IV. (reckoning interest 
at 4 per cent.) 1s 16.141. The expectation of a life 
aged 10 1s 45.07. ‘The.value deduced from this expec- 
tation at 4 per cent. by Prob. I. is 14.539. The va- 
lue deduced by the same problem from the same expee- 
tation at 3 percent. is 16.808. The difference between 
the first and second values is 1.602, which, added to the 
third value (the first being greater than the second), 
makes 18.410, the value required. 

FEvample {{. Let the value be required of a single 
male life aged 10, at 3 per cent. interest, from the cor- 
rect valne at 4 per cent. according to the Sweden ob- 
servations. 

First, or correct value at 4 per cent. (by Table III.) 
is 18.674. The expectation of a male life aged 10 is 
43-94. 

The second value (or the value deduced from this ex- 
pectation by Prob. I.) is 17.838. 

The third value (or the value deduced from the same 
expectation at 3 per cent.) is 21.277. 

The difference between the first und second is .836; 
which (since the first is greater than the second) must 
be added to the third; and the sum (that is, 22.113) 
will be the value required. 
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The third value at 5 per cent, is 15.286; and the | 
difference added to 15.286 makes 16.122 the value of 


a male life aged ro at’ 5 per cent. according to the 
Sweden observations. The exact value at 5 per cent. 1s 
(by Table ILL.) 16.014. 

Again: the difference between 16.014 (the correct 
value at 5 per cent.). and 15.286 (the value at the 


same interest deduced from the expectation), is .728 5. 


which, added (because the first value is greater than the 
second) to 13.335 (the value deduced at 6 per cent. 
from the expectation) gives 14.063, the value of the 
same life, reckoning interest at 6 per cent. 

These deductions, in the case of single lives particu- 
larly, are so easy, and give the true values so nearly, 
that it will be scarecly ever necessary to calculate the 
exact values (according to any given observations) for 
more than one rate of interest. 

If, for instance, the correct values aré compnted at 4 
per cent. according to any observations, the values at 3, 
21, 4%, 5,6, 7, 0r 8 per cent. may be deduced from 
them by the preceding rulcs as occasion may require, 
without much labour or any danger of considerable er- 
rors. The valucs thus deduced will seldom difler from 
the true values so much as a tenth of a year’s purchase. 
They will not generally differ more than a 20th or 30th 
of a year’s purchase. In joint lives they will differ less 
than in single lives, and they will come equally near to 
one another whatcver the rates of interest are. 

The preceding tables furnish the means of determining 
the exact differences between the values of annuities, as 
they are made to depend on the survivorship of any 
male or female lives; which hitherto has been a de- 
sideratum of considerable consequence in the doctrine 
of life annuities. What has made this of consequence is 
chiefly the multitude of societies lately established in 
this and foreign countries for providing annuities for 
widows. The general rule for calculating from these 
tables the value of such annnites is the following. 

Rule. * Find in Table ILL. the valuc of a female life 
at the age of the wife. From this value substract the 
value in Table IV. of the joint continuance of two lives 
at the aves of the husband and wife. ‘The remainder 
will be the valne in a single present payment of an. an- 
nuity for the life of the wifeyshonld she be left a widow. 
And this last value divided by the value of the joint 
lives increased by unity, will be the value of the same 
annuity in annual payments during the joint lives, and 
to commence immediately.” 

Example. Let the age of the wife be 24, and of the 
husband 30. The valne in Table IIL. (reckoning in- 
terest at 4 per cet.) of a female life aged 24, is 17.252. 
The value in Table LV. of two joint lives aged 24 and 
30, is 13.455, which substracted from 17.252 leaves 
«3.797, the value in a single present payment of an an- 
nuity of 11. for the life of the wife after the husband ; 


that is, for the life of the widow. The annuity, there- 


fore, being supposed 2ol. its valne in a single payment is 
20 multiplied by 3.797, that is, 75-941. And this last 
value divided by 14.455 (that is, by the value of the 
joint lives. increased by unity), gives §.25, the value in 
annual payments beginning immediately, and to be 
continued during the joint lives of an annuity of 2ol. to 
a wife aged 24 for her life, after her husband aged 30. 

SURYA, the orb of the sun personified: and adored 
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by a sect of Hindoos asa god. He seems to be .the 
same divinity with the Phoebus of Greece and Rome 5 
and the sect who pay him particular adoration are call- 
ed Sauras. Their poets and painters describe his car as 
drawn by seven green horses, preceded by Arun, or the 
Dawn, who acts as his charioteer, and followed by 
thousands of genii worshipping him and modulating his 


Surya 
I 


Sussex. 


praises. He has a. multitude of names, and among them Asiatic Re- 
twelve cpithcts which denote his distinct powers in each searches; 


of the twelve cionths; and he is believed to have de- 
scended frequently from his car in a human shape, and 
to have left a race on earth, who are equally renown- 
ed in the Indian stories with the Heliadai of Greece : it 
is singular, that his two sons called Aswinau or As- 
avinicumarau, in the dual, should be considered as twin- 
brothers, and painted like Castor and Pollux. 

SUS, the Hoc, a genus of quadrupeds. See Mam- 
MALIA Index. 

SUSA, the ancient royal residence of the kings of 
Persia, huilt by Darius Hystaspis, according to Pliny ; 
though he probably only restored it, being a very an- 


cient city, founded by Tithonus father of Memnon.. Its. 


compass was said by ancient authors to be 120 stadia ; 
but the ruins give us the idea of a still greater extent. 
‘Tliey are situated on the east side of the river Kerah, 
in the latitude of 32°, stretching not less than twelve 
miles from one extremity to the other. These ruins 
consist of hillocks of earth and:rubbish, covered. with. 
broken pieces of brick and coloured tile. 
hillocks is a mile in circumference, and 100 feet high. 
Another, though not quite so high, has double the cir- 
cuit. Large blocks of marble covered with Inerogly- 
phics are frequently discovered by the Arabs. There 
is a building, apparently modern, called the tomb of 
Daniel. ‘The whole place is now a gloomy: wilderness, 
inhahited by beasts of prey. See Kinneir’s Geographi- 
cal Memotr of Persia. 

SUSPENSION, in Scots Law. 
elxxxv. 5, 6, and 7. 

SUSSEX, a county of England, deriving its name 
from its situation in respect of the other Saxons, and 
called Sussex, i. e. the country of the South Saxons, has 
Hampshire on the west, the British channel on the 
south, Surrey on the north, and Kent on the east. Its 
length is 65 miles, its breadth 30, and its circumfer- 
ence 170. It is divided into 6 rapes, and these into 
65 hundreds, in which are 342 parishes, of which 123 


See Law, N° 


One of these: 


vol, i. po- 


262. and 
263. 


Gough's: 
edition of 
Camden's 


are vicarages, one city, 16 market towns, 1,140,000 Britannia; 
acres, and.in. 1841 it contained 190,983 inhabitants. It vol. i. p. 
has few good ports, thongh it lies along the channel '9% 


for 65 miles, the coast being encumbered in many 
places with rocks; and where it is more open, such 
quantities of sand are thrown upon it by the south-west 
winds, and the harbours so choked up, that they will 
not admit vessels of any great dranght or burden. The 
county is well watered by the rivers Arun, Adar, Ouse, 
Rother, Lavant, Cackmeer, Ashburn, and Aften, by 
which it is well supplied with fish, as well as from the: 
sea. Hence different places of the county are famed 
for different sorts of fish, asthe Arun for mullets, which 
enterit from the sea in summer in shoals, and by feeding 
upon a particular kind of herb become extremely: deli- 
cious ; Chichester for lobsters, Selsey for cockles, Am- 
berly for trout, Pulborough for eels, Rye for herrings, 

and 
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Sussex, and the county in general for carp. It is remarkable, 
Sutherland. that all the rivers above mentioned rise and fall into the 


—-y—~e/ sea, within the county. 


mountains are so high, that the snow remains on the tops 
of them till midsummer. It is watered by the Naver, 


The air, as well as the soil, is various in different 
parts of the county. Upon the coast the air is aguish, 
upon the hills and downs pleasant and wholesome 3 but 
somewhat moist and foggy in the valleys, the soil being 
deep and rich, and the vegetation in summer very vigo- 
rous. ‘The downs in some places are very fertile in corn 
and grass; in others they feed great flocks of sheep, 
whose flesh and wool are very fine ; but of the latter no 
inconsiderable quantity is clandestinely exported to 
France. In the Weald and the valleys the roads are 
very deep, especially in winter. In the north quarter 
are many woods, and some forests in other places ; 
whence the king’s yards are supplied with the largest 
and best timber in England, beside what is made into 
charcoal and consumed in the iron-works; for on the 
east side is plenty of iron ore, with furnaces, forges, and 
mills for manufacturing it. Those delicious birds called 
wheat-ears are bred in this shire; they are not bigger 
than a lark, but very fat. That part now called the 
Wild or Weald of Sussex, was anciently a mere desert 
for hogs and deer, of great extent, taking in a part of 
Kent and Surry ; and was called Anderida Silva, Coid 
Andred, and Andradswald, from Anderida an adjoin- 
ing city. This county is in the home circuit and di- 
ocese of Chichester, giving the title of *earl to the fa- 
mily of Yelverton, and sends 28 members to parliament, 
viz. two for the county, two for the city of Chichester, 
and two for each of the following towns, Horsham, 
Lewes, Bramber, East-Grinstead, Midhurst, Shoreham, 
Staining, Arundel, Hastings, Rye, Winchelsea, and 
Seaford ; of which the four last are cinque ports. See 
Sussex, SUPPLEMENT. 

SUTHERLAND, one of the most northerly coun- 
ties of Scotland, bordering on Caithness to the east, and 
hounded by the ocean on the north, the country of As- 
synt on the west, Ross-shire on the south, and by the 
German sea on the south-east. It stretches about 70 
miles in length, and 40 in breadth ; it is generally hilly, 
though in many parts arable ; well watered with small 
rivers and streams replete with Ash, and containing about 
6o lakes, the habitation of various fish, swans, ducks, 
geese, &c. One of the largest of these is Lochshin, 
extending 18 miles in length. Some of them are in- 
terspersed with small verdant islands, which in summer 
yield a very agreeable prospect. Ou the coast are many 
commodious harbours, and all the bays swarm with fish. 
Sutherland affords iron-stone, freestone, limestone, mar- 
ble and slate, in abundance. Turf and peat are the 
common fuel. Lead ore, and some copper ore, have 
been met with in some parts of the county. : 

The air is so temperate, and the soil so good, that 
saffron has here been brought to perfection. Many parts 
of the country are remarkably fruitful in corn, and the 
pasturage is everywhere excelleut. Deer and some other 
game are abundant in Sutherland. On the hills are 
fed numerous flocks of sheep and black cattle. ‘The 
northern part, ealled Strathnaver, and separated from 
the rest by a ridge of mountains, is bounded on the 
north by the Deucaledonian sea, on the west by the 
channel called the Afinch, on the east by Caithness, and 
on the south by Assynt. he length from east to west, 
18 34 miles; but the breadth from north to south does 


from whence it derives its name: this district gives a 
title to the eldest son of the earl of Sutherland. Strath- 
naver has many fresh-water lakes or lochs; the chief of 
which are Loch Naver and Loch Lyel: there are seve- 
ral islands on the northern coast. 
the country there are monuments of victories obtained 
over the Danes or other foreign invaders. The inhabi- 
tauts are hardy, bold, and enterprising; courteous to 
strangers ; cheerful, open, frugal, and industrious. ‘The 
salmon-fishery in this county is considerable, as well as 
the trade in black cattle, sheep, and horses, at the 
neighbouring fairs; corn, barley, salmon, butter, cheese, 
wool, hides, and tallow, are exported. Dornoch is the 
capital of the county. ‘The population of Sutherland in 
1811 amounted to 23,629. ‘The following table shews 


In various parts of 


* Statist, 


the population at two different periods *¢ Hist, Wau 
xX, 

Parishes. att - : ee 
Assynt 1934 3000 
Clyne 1406 1660 
Creich IV05 1730 
Durness 1000 1182 
5 Dornoch 24780 2541 
Edderachyllis 869 1024 
Farr 2800 2600 
Golspie 1790 1700 
Kildonan 1433 1365 
10 Lairg 1010 1350 
Loth 1193 1370 
Rogart 1761 2000 
13 Tongue 1093 1439 
é 20,77 22,901 


See SUTHERLAND, SUPPLEMENT. 


SUTLER, in War, one who follows the arniy, and 
furnishes the troops with provision. Sntlers pitch their 
tents, or build their huts, in the rear of each regiment, 
and about lead-quarters. 

SUTRIUM, in Azcrent Geography, « famous city, 
and an ancient colony of the Romans, the key of Etru- 
ria; founded about seven years after the taking of Rome 
by the Gauls (Velleius). Now Sutrzin St Peter’s patri- 
mony, on the river Pozzolo; surrounded on every side 
with rocks, 24 miles to the north-west of Rome. 

SUTTON, SamuEL, was born at Alfreton in Der- 
byshire, and going into the army served under the duke 
of Marlborough in Queen Anne’s wars with great cre- 
dit. He afterwards came to London, commenced brew- 
er, and kept a coffee-heuse in Aldersgate street, which 
was well frequented by the learned men of that time, 
by whom Mr Sutton was much respected, as a man of 
strong natural parts and uncultivated genius. About 
the year 14740 he schemed a very simple and natural me- 
thod for extracting the foul air from the wells of ships, 
by pipes communicating with the fire-places of the cop- 
pers ; which operated as long as any fire was kept burn- 
ing for the ship’s use. He took out a patent in 1744, te 
secure the profits of his invention; and died about the 
year 1752. 

SUTURE, 


extent. 
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SUTURE, in Anatomy, a kind of articulation pecu- 
ltar to the cranium or skull. See ANaTomy, Part I. 
Sect. il. pussine. 

SUTURE, in Surgery, a method of uniting the lips of 
wounds together. See SuRGERY. 

SWABBER, an inferior officer on board ships of 
war, whose employment it is to see that the decks are 
kept clean and neat, 

SWABIA. See Suanra. 

SWALLOW, a genus of birds. See Hirunpo, 
OrniITHOLOGyY Index. See also Micration. 

SwatLow-Wort. See Asciertas, Borany Index. 

SWAMMERDAM, Joun, a celebrated and learned 
natural philosopher, was the son of John James Swam- 
merdam, an apothecary and famous naturalist of Am- 
sterdam, and was born in 1637. His father intended 
him for the church, and with this view had him in- 
structed in Latin and Greek 5 but he, thinking himself 
unequal to so important a task, prevailed with his father 
to consent to his applying himself to physic. As he was 
Kept at home till he should be properly qualified to en- 
gage in that study, he was frequently employed in clean- 
ing huis father’s curiosities, and putting every thing in its 
proper place. This inspired our author with an early 
taste for natural history ; so that, not content with the 
survey of the curiosities which his father had purchased, 
he soon began to make a collection of his own, which 
he compared with the accounts given of them by the 
best writers. When grown up, he seriously attended 
to his anatomical and medical studies ; yet spent part of 
the day and the night in discovering, catching, and ex- 
amining the flying insects proper to those times, not on- 


. ly in the province of Holland, but in those of Guelder- 


land and Utrecht. Thus initiated in natpral history; 
he went to the university of Leyden in 16¢13 and in 
1653 was admitted a candidate of physic in that uni- 
versity. Tis attention being now engaged by anato- 
my, he began to consider how the parts of the body, 
prepared by dissection, could be preserved, and kept in 
constant order for anatomical demonstration; and here- 
in he succeeded, as he hiad done before in his nice con- 
trivances for dissecting and managing the minutest in- 
sects. Our author afterwards made a journey into 
France, where he spent some time at Saumur, and 
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NE of the northern states of Europe, now occu- 
pies the whole of the north-western corner of that 
portion of the globe, lying between the gulf of Bothnia 
and the Atlantic. Before the treaty concluded in 
1809, between Sweden and Russia, the Swedish terri- 
tory extended over a considerable tract of country on 
the east of the gulf of Bothnia; but by that treaty the 
whole of these provinces were ceded to Russia. Bot on 
the other hand, Sweden, by a treaty signed at Kiel in 
January 1814, compelled Denmark to cede Norway to 
her ; in return for which Denmark received Pomerania. 
Thas enlarged, Sweden possesses nearly the whole Scau- 
mavian peninsula, Her territories are bounded on all 
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where he became acquainted with several learned men. Swammer- 
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Tn 1667 he returned to Leyden, and took his degree of 
Doctor of Physic. The next year the grand duke of P 
Tuscany being in Holland in order to see the curiosities 
of the country, came to view those of our author and 
his father; and on this occasion Swammerdam made 
some anatomical dissections of insects in the presence of 
that prince, who was struck with admiratiun at our au- 
thor’s great skill in managing them, especially at his 
proving that the future butterfly lay with all its parts 
neatly folded up in a caterpillar, by actually removing 
the integuments that covered the former, and extricat- 
ing and exhibiting all its parts, however minute, with 
incredible ing¢auity, by means of instruments of incon- 
ceivable fineness. On this occasion the duke offered 
our author 12,000 florins for his share of the collec- 
tion, on condition of his removing them himself into 
Tuscany, and coming to live at the court of Florence ; 
but Swammerdam, who hated a court life, declined his 
highness’s proposal. In 1663, he published a. General 
History of Insects, About this time, his father began 
to take offence at his inconsiderately neglecting the 
practice of physic, which might have supported him in 
affluence; and would neither supply him with money 
nor clothes. ‘Chis reduced him to some difficulties, 
In 1675 be published his History of the Ephemeras ; 
and lis father dying the same year, left him a fortune 
sufficient for his support; but he did not long survive. 
him, for he died in 1682. Gauhbius gave a translation 
of all his works from the original Dutch into Latin, 
from which they were translated into English, in folio, 
in 1758. The celebrated Boerhaave wrote his life. 

SWAN. See Anas, OrnitTHoLocy Index. 

SWANPAN, or Chinese ABACUS} an instrument 
for performing arithmetical operations. See ABACUS, 

SWANEMOTE, Swatnmore, or SWEINMOTE. 
See Forest-Courts, 

SWEARING. Sce Oatu. 

SWEAT, a sensible moisture issuing from the pores 
of the skins of living animals. See Paysroitoc y, N° 
286. 

SWEATING SICKNEsS, a disorder which appeared. 
in England about the year 1481, and was by foreigners. 
called the English sweat. See MEpicinE, N° 51, 
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sides by the sea, except the north-east, where they are. 
bounded by the rivers 'Tornea and Tana. They ex- 
tend from 55° 20° to 71° of North latitude, and from | ie 
to 31° of East longitude. Their greatest length is 
1180 English miles, their greatest breadth 500, and 
they embrace an area of 340,000 square miles, which is 
about one-tenth of the surface of Europe. She has now 
also the greatest extent of sea coast of any European 
power. But Sweden proper, apart from Norway, in- 
cludes only an area of 195,000 square miles ; and as 
the latter country is described ia a separate article, our 
observations here shall be confined to the former. The 
following shows the present divisions of Sweden. 
Stockholm, 
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Arable Land —_— Population Swed 


Sweden. ? man sq. miles. in Tunnas, in 1805. - 
2 Stockholm, (city) . — 400 72,051 
Division. Stockholm, (prov.) - 123, 71,016 995377 
Upsala, . 106, 5 82,564 84,141 
Sudermanland, - 13553 54,011 98,761 
East Gothland - 205, 104,061 162,859 
Gothland, “ 4952 30,044 32,988 
Calmar, - 196,83. 66,121 136,296 
Blekings, : 5752 21,715 67,200 
Jonkopings, ~ 200,9 53,084 117,381 
Cronoberg, Bik 164, 37,095 89,631 
Christianstad, “ 102,§ 89,344 120,547 
Malmohus, - 82, 222,609 149,892 
Holland, . 92,9 43,983 739594 
Gotheborg, - 86,1 42,458 119,514 
Elfsbord, 241,9 73,808 156,271 
Skaraborg, - 155, 143,192 138,410 
Orebro, - - 176,3 46,223 100,428 
Carlstad, ~ - 299;3 82,473 140,100 
Westmanland, - 131,2 555515 84,808 
Kopparberg, - 5904 515547 124,816 
Gefileborg, - 565,8 28,8472 89,083 
West Norland, - 1,148 35,500, 89,974 
West Bothnia - 4059 20,560 46,151 
8,963 1,445,395 2:424,874 
Lakes, - - 180 


Population in 1818: 
Population of Norway (in 1803) 


The only colonial territory belonging to Sweden is 

the island of St Bartholomew, in the West Indies. 
Face of Sweden is diversified in a most picturesque manner, 
the coun- with extensive lakes, large rivers, winding streams, ca- 
ial taracts, gloomy forests, fertile vales, and stupendous 
rocks. But the most striking feature in the appearance 
of the country is the vast forests that cover its surface. 
* Travels ‘If the reader, says Dr Clarke*, cast his eyes upon 
in Scandi- the map of Sweden, and imagine the gulf of Bothnia to 


(A) 9,143 equal to 195,000 square English miles. 


2,615,400 
910,000 
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turage for cattle and sheep; and probably much of what 
is now covered with wood is capable of cultivation if 
cleared. si 
-The principal mountains belonging to Sweden are Mouatll 

those of the elevated chain which divides it from Nor- | 
way, and which branch off in a south-easterly direction. 
One of the highest of these Swncku. 6 

The chief rivers are the Gotha connecting Lake We- River 
ner with the Categat; the Motala, forming the outlet 


pe F eal be surrounded by one unbroken forest, as ancient asthe of Lake Weter; the Dahl rising in the Norwegian | 

18109. world, consisting principally of pine trees, with a few monntains, and flowing through Dalecarlia into the gulf . 
mingling birch and juniper trees, he will have a general of Bothnia, and the Tornea forming the north-eastern | 
and tolerably correct idea of the real appearance of the boundary, and empting itself into the gulf of Bothnia | 
country. ‘The population is yet small, because the whole at the town of the same name. ; 
country is covered with wood. The only region with There.are a vast number of lakes in all the provinces Lake. 
which Sweden can properly be compared is North Ame- of Sweden, ‘Tlie most remarkable are Wener, Weter, | 
rica; a land of wood and iron, with very few inhabi- and Maela, on the banks of which last stands the city 
tants.”” | of Stockholm. oy 

eens Sweden is by no means remarkable for the fertility The climate and seasons of Sweden nearly resemble “imal 


of its soil, as appears from the above table. The land 
capable of tillage, it will be seen, amounts only to about 
1,800,000 acres, or one acre in sixty of the whole sur- 
face of the country. But a great extent of land besides 
this ministers to the support of man, by affording pas- 
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(A) The map of Sweden is united with that of Denmark and Norway, in PlateCLXX. The square German 
mile used in this table is equal to 2154. square English miles. The tunna of land is equal 14 English acres near- 
ly. The table 1s taken from Crome’s View of the Powers of Europe, published in German at Leipzig, in 1813, — 


those of the same latitudes in Russia. The winters area 
in most places extremely severe, and the summers short 
and sudden. The gulf of Bothnia is generally frozen 
over during winter, so as to admit of travellers passing 
over into Finland, and East Bothnia. The summer, 

though 
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‘Bijen, thoiigh short, is generally hot, and seldom cloudy or in- 
constant. In the higher latitudesthe sun of course is seen 
in the middle of summer for several days together, and the 
nights of winter are proportionably long. See LAPLAND. 
bal Much of the natural history of Sweden has been al- 
- ready given under the article LAapLAND. In the more 
southern provinces there are found in the forests the 
bear, lynx, wolf, beaver, otter, glutton, and flying squir- 
rel. ‘The Swedish horses are commonly small, but spi- 
rited, and are considered as superior to those of Ger- 
many for cavalry. The cattle and sheep are also small ; 
goats are scarce, but swine are very numerous. Seals 
are found in the gulf of Bothnia; and the lakes and 
rivers of Sweden produce pike that are remarkably 
large, and which are salted and pickled for exportation. 
The forests produce a great variety of game, especially 
the large black cock, called in Scotland the cock of the 
forest. Among the reptiles the rana bombinu, and the 
coluber chersea, are considered as almost peculiar to 
Sweden. , 
_ The chief vegetable productions of Sweden are its 
“immense forests of pine and fir trees, thongh the coun- 
| try isnot destitute of a great variety of shrubs and plants 
| common to it with Denmark and Russia. . 
; 
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The principal riches of the natural history of Sweden 
are to be found in the mineral kingdom. It produces 
crystals, amethysts, topazes, porphyry, lapis lazuli, 
agate, cornelian, marble, and other fossils. The wealth 
of the country, however, arises chiefly from her mines 
of silver, copper, lead, and iron. According to Dr 
Thomson, who travelled in 1812, there were in Sweden 
) 196 iron mines, which yielded annually about 1,200,000 
| hundred weights of metal. The annual produce of cop- 
| per is about 1000 tons. The mines employ about 50,000 
) persons, exclusive of the artists who afterwards work up 
the metal into various manufactured articles. 
| There are likewise in Sweden some silver mines, of 

which that of Sahlberg is the richest, as well as the 
most ancient. It existed so early as 1188, and during 
the whole of the 14th century, it yielded 24,000 marks 
of silver per annum. In the rsth century the quantity 
was diminished to 26,000. Inthe reign of Charles X. 
it gave only 2000; and it furnishes at present still less, 
the ore yielding only one ounce of pure metal per quin- 
tal. The chief gallery, where the purest silver was ob- 
tained, having fallen in, is not yet cleared, notwith- 
standing their incessant labour. They are also digging 
“pits in a perpendicular direction, in order to arrive at 
the principal vein, which extends itself from the north 
to the south-east. Formerly lead employcd in separating 
the metal was imported from England; but the mine 
farnishes at present a suflicient quantity for the purpose. 
The most remarkable mineral waters in Sweden are 
those of Medewi in East Gothland. 

The early history of Sweden is not less-involved in 

cer- fable than that of most other nations. Some historians 
have pretended to give regular catalogues of the princes 
who reigned in Sweden in very early times; but they 
differ so much that no credit can be given to them. 

‘All indeed agree that ancient Scandinavia was first go- 

" -Yerned by judges elected for acertain time by the voice 


of the people. Among these temporary princes the. 


» Country was divided, until, in the year of the world 
2054, according to some, or 1951, according to others, 
Aric, or, if we believe Puflendorf, Sueno, was raised to 
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the supreme power, with the prerogatives of all the Sweden. 
temporary magistrates united in his person for hfe, or ——\— 
until his conduct should merit deposition. 

From this very early period till the year 1366 of the An, 1366s 
Christian era, the histories of Sweden present us with 
nothing but what is common to all nations in their ear- 
ly periods, viz. the endless combats of barbarians, tend- 
ing to no other purpose than the eflusion of blood. At rt 
the time just mentioned, however, Albert of Mecklen- Albert of 
burg, having conclnded a peace between Sweden and “ecklen- 
Denmark, which had been at violent war for some time, be 
before, was proclaimed king of Sweden. The peace a 
was of short duration, being broken in 13683 on which 
Albert entered into an offensive and defensive league 
with the earl of Holstein, the Jutland nobility, the dukes 
of Sleswick, Mecklenburg, and the Hanse-towns, against. 7, 
the kings of Denmark and Norway. Albert proved War with 
very snecessful against Waldemar king of Denmark at Demmark 
that time, driving him entirely ont of his dominions 5 om a 
but he himself was defeated by the king of Norway, m 
who laid siegé to his capital. Soon after this, a new 
treaty was concluded, by which Albert was allowed to 
enjoy the crown of Sweden in peace. Having formed 
a design however of rendering himself absolute, he so 
displeased his subjects that Margarct of Norway was 13 
proclaimed queen of Sweden by the malecontents. A Is defeated 
war immediately ensued, in which Albert was defeated 2"4 taken 
and taken prisoner ; bot as the princes of Mecklenburg, \iapeene 
the earls of Holstein, and the Hanse-towns, entered in- of Retoran, 
to a league in his favour, the war raged with more fury 
than ever. 14 

At length, in 1394, the contending parties were 1¢- Set at lis 
conciled. Albert was set at liberty, on condition that berty. 
he should in three years give up to Margaret all pre- 4" 1394- 
tensions to the city of Stoekholm 3 and the Hanse-towns 
engaged to pay the sum of 60,coo marks of silver if Al- 
bert should break that treaty.. Not long after this, 

“ric the son of Albert died; and he, having no other 
eluld, did not think it worth his while to contend for 
the kingdom of Sweden: he therefore acquiesced in the 
pretensions of Margaret, and passed the remainder of 
his days at Meeklenburg. 1s 

Margaret died in 1415, and was succeeded by Eric Margaret 
of Pomerania. This prince’s reign was cruel and St Rag 
pressive. ‘The consequence of this was a revolt ; and | yn al 
Charles Canutson, grand mareschal of Sweden and go-rant, my 
vernor of Finland, having joined the malecontents, was An, 1415 
declared commander in chief of their army. Erie was 
now formally deposed: Canatson was chosen regent; but 
beginning, to oppress the people, and aspiring openly to 
the crown, the Swedes and Danes revolted; in conse- 
quence of which a revolution took place, and Christo- 
pher duke of Bavaria, nephew to Eric, was chosen king 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, in 1442. / - 

On the accession of the new prince, complaints against Charles: 
Canutson were bronght from all quarters ; but through Canutson. 
the interest of his friends, he escaped punishment 3 and 42- 1448. 
in 1448, Christopher having died after a tyrannical 
reign of about five years, he was raised to the throne to 
which he had sa long aspired. ‘The kingdoms of Den- 
mark and Norway however refused allegiance to him; 
on which a war immediately commenced. In 1454 
peace was concluded, and Denmark for the present freed 
from the Swedish yoke. Nor did Canutson long enjoy 
even the crown of Sweden. Having quarrelled with the 

magistrates 
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Sweden, magistrates and the archbishop of Upsal, the latter form- 
La ed such a strong party that the king could not resist lim. 
Canutson died in 1470 after a long and turbolent reign. 
The Swedish affairs continued to be involved in dread- 
ful confusion till the year 1529, when a great revolution 
was effected by Gusiavus Ericson, a nobleman of the 
first rank, who restored the kingdom to its liberty, and 
laid the foundation of its tuture grandeur. ‘he occa- 
Christiern sion of this great revolution was as follows: In 1518, 
king of | Christiern king of Denmark invaded Sweden, with a 
Denmark design to subdue the whole country ; but being defeated 
a with great loss by young Steen Sture, at that time re- 
but jsde- gent, he set sail tor Denmark. But meeting with con- 
feated and trary winds, he made several descents on the Swedish 
driven out. coast, which he ravaged with all the fury of an incensed 
barbarian. ‘The inhabitants, however, bravely defend- 

ed themselves, and Christiern was reduced to the utmost 

distress ; one half of his forces having perished with 

hunger, and the rest being in the most imminent danger 

by the approach of a rigorous winter. He then thought 

of a stratagem, which had almost proved fatal to the 

reyent; for having invited him to a conference, at 

which he designed either to assassinate or take him pri- 

soner, Sture was about to comply, had not the senate, 

who suspected the plot, interposed and prevented him. 
Christiern then offered to go in person to Stoekholm in 

order to confer with Sture, on condityon that six host- 

ages should be sent in his room. ‘This was accordingly 

done; but the wind happening then to prove favour- 

e able, le set sail for Denmark with the bostages, of 
He tren. whom Gustavus Ericson was one. Next year he re- 
cherously turned; and having drawn Sture into an ambush, the 
carries off yeyent received a wound of which he died some time af- 
= ter. The kingdom being thus left without a head, mat- 
whom Cus- ters Soon came to the most desperate crisis. ‘Tbe army 
tavus Eric- disbanded itself; and the senate, instead of taking pro- 
son is oe. per measures to oppose the enemy, spent their time in 
AN 1519 idle debates. Christiern in the mean time advanced in- 
to the heart of the kingdom, destroying every thing 

with fire and sword ; but on his arrival at Stragnez, he 

19 granted a suspension of arms, on condition that they 

Is chosen would eleet him king. This they aecordingly did ; 
king, and and Christiern proved one of the most bloody tyrants 
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Te as PY that ever sat on the throne of any kingdom. Immedi- 
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tyrant. ately after his coronation, he gave grand entertainments 


for three days; during which time he projected the 
diaholical design of extirpating at once all the Swedish 
nobility, and thus far ever preventing the people from 
revolting, by depriving them of their proper leaders. 
As the tyrant had signed articles, by which he promised 
indemnity to all who had borne arms against him, it be- 
came necessary to invent some cause of olfence against 
those whom he intended to destroy. ‘To accomplish his 
purpose, Gustavus Trolle, formerly archbishop of Upsal, 
but who had been degraded from that diynity, in an ora- 
tion before his majesty, lamented the demolition of Stec- 
ka, his place of residence, and the losses sustained by 
the see of Upsal, amounting to near a million of money. 
He then proceeded in a bitter accusation against the 
widow and the son-in-law of Sture the late regent, com- 
prehending in the same accusation about 15 of the prin- 
cipal nobility, the whole senate, and the burghers of 
Stockholm. Ju consequence of this, about 65 of the 
principal nobility and people of first rank in Sweden 
were hanged as traitors. Innumerable other cruelties 
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were committed ; part of which are owned by the Da- Syweq 
nish historians, and minutely related by those of Sweden, “=~ 
At last he departed for Denmark, ordering gibbets to ve = 
be erected, and causing the peasants to be hanged on the ail 
them for the slightest offences. ty, aa 
This monstrous cruelty, instead of securing him on the causes; 
throne, exasperated the whole nation against him. It bets to 
has already been mentioned, that Gustavus Ericson, or, te a 
as he is commonly called, Gustavus Vasa, was AMON along, 
the number of the hostages whom Christiern had perf- 2 
diously earried to Denmark in 1519. Large promises Advent 
had been made in order to reconcile him to Christiern, of Gut 
; : Vasa o 

and all means had been employed, but in vain. Seeret Ericson 
orders were given ta strangle him in prison ; but the 
officer to whom the assassination was committed remon- 
strated to the king about the consequences of it, and 
prevailed on hom to change the sentence of death into 
close confinement in the castle of Copenhagen. Some 
of the hostages perished in consequence of the rigorons 
treatment they met with; but Gustavus withstood all 
hardships. At last one Banner, a Danish nobleman, 
prevailed on the king to pnt him into his hands, in or- 
der to try whether or not he could prevail on him to 
change his sentiments. The king, however, told Ban- 
ner, that le must pay 6000 crowns if the prisoner should 
make his escape. Banner generously consented ; and 
having brought the noble prisoner to bis fortress of Calo 
in Jutland, soon allowed him all the liberty he could 
desire, and otherwise heaped favours on him. All tbis, 
however, could not extinguish his remembrance of the 
cruelties of Christiern, and the desire he had of being | 
serviceable to his eountry. He therefore determined toa 
make his escape ; and the hberty he enjoyed soon put from I) 
him in a capacity of effecting it. Having one day mark jj 
mounted Ins horse, under pretence of hunting as usval 
in the forest, when he got at a proper distance, he 
changed his dress to the habit of a peasant: and quit- 
ting his horse, travelled for two days on foot through 
by-paths, and over mountains almost impassable, arriv- 
ing on the third at Flensburgh. Here. no one was ad- 
nutted without a passport: and Gustavus dreaded pre- 
senting bimself to the governor or the officer on guard, 
for fear of being discovered. Gustavus hired himself 
to a cattle merchant; and in this disguise eseaped OUt rine 
of the Danish territories, and arrived at Lubec. Lubes 
Banner was no sooner aequainted with his eseape, | 
than he set out after him with the utmost diligence, . 
found him at Lubec, and reproached him with great | 
warmth as ungrateful and treacherous; but he was soon 
appeased by the arguments nrged by Gustavus, and 
especially by a promise of indemaifying him in the loss 
of his ransom. On this Banner returned, giving ont 
that he could uot find bis prisoner. Christiern was en- 
raged at his escape, apprehending that he might reverse 
all his designs in Sweden; and gave orders to Otho his 
general to make thestrictest search, and leave no means 
untried to arrest him. Gustavns applied to the regeney 
for a ship to convey him to Sweden, where be hoped he 
should be able to form a party against the Danes. He 4) 
likewise endeavoured to draw the regency of Lubec in- AU# 
to his measures; and reasoned with so much zeal and yaw 
ability, that Nichelas Gemins, first consul, was entirely yeget 
gamed 3 but the regency could never he prevailed om Lubé 
to declare for a party without friends, arms, money, or! ™ 
credit. Before his departure, however, the consul on 
1m 
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eden. him assurances, that if he could raise a force sufficient to 

make head against the enemy in the field, he might de- 

pend on the services of the republic, and that the re- 

gency would immediately declare for him. Gustavus 

desired to be landed at Stockholm; but the captain of 

the ship, either having secret orders to the contrary, or 

business elsewhere, steered a different course, and put 

him on shore near Calmar; a city then garrisoned by 

the troops of Christiana widow of the regent. In fact, 

the governor held this place far his own pnrposes, and 

only waited to make the best terms he could with the 

aves Danes. When Gustavus arvived, he made himself 

mar, Known to him and the principal officers of the garrison, 

sets who were mostly Germans, and his fellow-soldiers in 

k re the late administrator’s army ; but the mercenary band, 

a seeing him without troops and without attendants, re- 

' garded him as a desperate person devoted to destruc- 

tion, refused to embrace his proposals, and even threat- 

ened to kill or betray him, if he did not instantly quit 
the city. 

Disappointed in his expectations, Gustavus departed s 
and his arrival being now publicly known, he was 
again forced to have recourse to his peasant’s disguise ta 
conceal him from the Danish emissaries dispersed over 
the conntry to search for him. In a wavgon loaded 
with hay he passed through the Danish army, and at 
s last repaired to an old family castle in Sudermania, 
ends Hence he wrote to his friends, intimating his return 
fto ta Sweden, and beseeching them to assemble all their 
mim. forces in arder to break throngh the enemy’s ar- 
| my into Stockholm, at that time hesieged ; but they 
refused to emhark in so hazardous and desperate an at- 
} tempt. 
jsin Gustavus next applied himself to the peasants 3 but 
rh the they answered, that they enjoyed salt and herrings un- 
“6 der the gavernment of the king of Denmark; and that 
any attempts to bring about a revolution would be at- 
tended with certain ruin, without the prospect of bet- 
tering their condition; for peasants they were, and pea- 
sants they should remain, whoever was king. At length, 
after several attempts to throw himself into Stockholm, 
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among the miners, without relinqnishing his hopes sweden. 
of one day ascending the throne of Sweden. His whole —~——~ 
object for the present was to live concealed, and gain a 
maintenance, till fortnne should effect something in his 29 
favour: nor was it long before this happened. A wo-Is discover. 


man in the mines perceived, under the habit of a pea-ed and ree | 


sant, that the collar of his shirt was embroidered. This 'i¢¥e* 
circumstance excited curiosity 5 and the graces of his 
person and conversation, which had something in them 
to attract the notice of the meanest of the vulgar, af- 
forded room for suspicion that he was some person of 
quality in disguise, forced by the tyranny of the govern- 
ment to seek shelter in these remote parts. The story 
came to the ears of a neighbouring gentleman, who im- 
mediately went to the mines to offer his protection to 
the unfortunate stranger ; and was astonished on recog- 
nizing the features of Gustavus, to whom he had been 
known at the university of Upsal. ‘Touched with com- 
passion at the deplorable situation of so distinguished a 
nobleman, he could scarcely refrain from tears. At 
night he sent for Gustavus, made him an offer of his 
house, and gave him the strongest assurances of his 
friendship and protection. He told him, he would there 
meet with better accommodations, and as much securit 
xs in the mines; and that, should he chance to be dis- 
covered, he would, with all his fricnds and vassals, tnke 
arms in his defence. 

This offer was embraced by Gustavus with joy, and 
he remained for some time at his friend’s louse ; but 
finding it impossible to induce him to take part in his 
designs, he quitted him, and fled to one Peterson, a 
gentleman whom he had formerly known in the ser- 
vice. This man received Gustavus with all the ap- 
pearance of kindness ; and on thie very first proposal, 
offered to raise his vassals. He even named the lords 
and peasants whom he pretended to have engaged in his 
service ; but in a few days, he went secretly to a Da- 
nish officer, and gave him information of what had pas- 
sed. ‘The officer immediately caused the house to be 
surrounded with soldiers, in such a manner that it seem- 
ed impossible for Gustavus to escape. 
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Being warned, Has a very 
| after that city was surrendered to the king, after the 


by Peterson’s wife of the treachery of her husband, he, narrow e- 
horrid massacre of the senate, and after running a thou- 


by her direction contrived to flee to the house of a ®C@Pe frona 
b] 
the Danes. 


| sand dangers, and undergoing hardships and Tatigues 
| searcely to be suppurted by human natnre, he formed 
| the resolution of trying the courage and affection of 
» the Dalecarlians. While he was if the deepest obscn- 
rity, and plunged in almost insurmountable adversity, be 
| never relinquished his designs nor his hopes. ‘The news 
of the massacre had, however, nearly sunk him into de- 
Spondeney, as by it he lost all his friends, relations, and 
connections, and indeed almost every prospect ol safety 
to himself or deliverance to his country. ‘This suggested 
the thoucht of going to Dalecarlia, where he might 
live with more security in the high mountains and thick 
Woods of that country, if he should fail in the attempt 
of exciting the inhabitants to revolt. 
py Attended by a peasant, to whom he was known, he 
Horlia, travelled in disguise through Sudermania, Neric’a, and 
ure Westermania, and, after a laborious and painful jour- 
! and ®€Y, arrived in the mountains of Dualecarlia. Scarce! 
‘ito bad he finished his journey, when he found himself de- 
wt the serted hy his conipanion and guide, who carried off 
with him all the money which he had provided for his 
subsistence. Thus forlorn and destitute, he entered 
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clergyman, her friend, by whom he was received with 
all the respect dne to his birth and merit; and lest 
the domestic who conducted him shonld follow the trea- 
cherous example of his master, he removed him to the 
church, and conducted him to a small closet, of 
which he kept the key. Ffaving lived for some time 
in this manner, Gustavus began to consult with his 
friend concerning the most proper method of putting 
their schemes in execution, The priest advised him 
to apply directly to the peasants themselves; told him 
that it would be proper to spread a report, that the 
Danes were to enter Dalecarlia in order to establish new 
taxes by force af arms 3 and as the annual feast of all 
the neiyhbouring villages was te be held in a few days, 
he could not have a more favourable Opportunity : he 
also promised to engage tle principal persons of the dic- 
cese in his interest. ~~ 
In compliance with this advice, Gustavus set out for His ep 

Mora, where the feast was to be held. He found the espoused by 
peasants already informed of his designs, and impatient te pea- 


I 


/ , ‘ » are sunts of 

ts see him. Being already prepossessed in his OOM tecar 
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they were soon excited to an enthusiasm in his CAUSE, Lia, 
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and instantly resolved to throw off the Danish yoke. 


t——-———- In this design they were more confirmed by their su- 
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deleated, 
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King Chri- 


stiern. 
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perstition ; some of their old men having observed 
that the wind had blown from the north while Gusta- 
vus was speaking, which among them was reckoned an 
infallible omen of success. Gustavus did not allow 
their ardour to cool, but instantly led them against 
the governor’s castle: which he took by assault, and 
put the garrison to the sword. This inconsiderable en- 
terprisc was attended with the most happy consequences. 
Great numbers of the peasants flocked to his standard; 
some of the gentry openly espoused his cause, and others 
supplied him with money. Christiern was soon inform- 
ed of what had passed; but despising such an inconsi- 
derable enemy, hc sent only a slender detachment to 
assist his adherents in Dalecarlia. Gustavus advanced 
5009 men, and defeated a body of Danes; but 
he was strenuously opposed by the archbishop of Upsal, 
who raised numerous forces for Christiern. The for- 
tune of Gustavus, however, still prevailed, and the 
archbishop was defeated with great loss. Gustavus 
then laid siege to Stockholm ; but his force being un- 
equal to such an undertaking, he was forced to abandon 
it with loss. 

This check did not prove in any considerable dc- 
gree detrimental to the aflsirs of Gustavus; the pea- 
sants from all parts of the kingdom floeked to his 
camp, and he was joined by a reinforcement from 
Liubee.  Christiern, unable to suppress the revolt, 
wreaked his. vengeance on the motiier and sisters of 
Gustavus, whom he put to death. His barbaritics ser- 
ved only to make his enemies more resolute. Gustavus 
having assembled the states at Wadstena, he was unani- 
mously ehosen regent, the diet taking an oath of fide- 
lity to him, and promising to assist him to the utmost. 
Having thus obtained the sanction of legal authority, 
he pursued his advantages against the Danes. A body 
of troops appointed to tlirow suecours into Stockholm 
were cut in picees 3 and the regent sending some troops 


Success of into Finland, struck the Danes there with such terror, 


Gustavus, 


that the archbishop of Upsal, tovether with the Danish 
governors, fled to Denmark. Christiern then sent ex- 
press orders to all his governors and officers in Finland 
and Swedcn to massacre the Swedish gentry without 
distinction. The Swedes made reprisals by massacring 
all the Danes they could find; so that the whole coun- 
try was filled with slaughter. 

In the mean time Gustavus had laid siege to the 
towns of Calmar, Abo, and Stockholm; but Norby 
found means to oblige him to raise them with loss. 
Gustavus, in revenge, laid siege to the capital a third 
time, and applied to the regency of Lubec for'a squa- 
dron of ships and othcr succours for carrying on the 
siege. ‘This was granted on condition that Gustavus 
should oblige himself, in the name of the states, to pay 
60,080 merks of silver as the expence of the armament; 
that, until the kingdom should be in a condition to pay 
that sum, the Lubcc merehants trading to Swedenshould 
be exempted from all duties on imports or exports; that 
all other nations should be prohibited from trading with 
Sweden,.and that such trafie should be deemed illicit ; 
that Gustavus shou!d neither eonelude a peace, nor even 
lagree to a trnce, with Denmark, without the concur- 
rence of the regeney of Lubec; and that if the repub- 
lic should be attacked by Christiern, he should enter 
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Denmark at the head of 20,000 men. On these hard ¢§ 
terms Gustavus obtained assistance from the regency of 
Lubec ; nor did his dear-bought allies prove very faith- 
ful. ‘They did not indeed go over to the enemy 3 but 
ina sea-fight, where the Dancs were entircly in the 
power of their enemies, they suffered them to escape, 
when their whole forec might have becn entirely de- 
stroyed. This treachery had nearly ruined the affairs 
of Gustavus ; for Norby was now making preparations 
effectually to relieve Stockholm; im which he wonld 
probably have succeeded: but. at this critieal period 
news arrived that the Danes had unanimously revolted, 
and driven Christiern from the throne; and that the 
king had retired into Germany, in hopes of being re- 
stored by the arms of his brother-in-law the cmperor. 
On hearing this news, Norby retired with his whole 
fleet to the island of Gothland, leaving but a slender 
garrison in Calmar. Gustavus did not fail to improve 
this opportunity to his own advantage, and quickly made 
himself master of Calmar. Mean time Stockholm eon- 
tinued closely invested 5 but Gustavus thought proper 
to protract the siege till he should get himsclf elected 
king. Having for this purpose called a general diet, 
he first filled up the vaeaney in the senate occasioned b 
the massacres of Christiern. Gustavus had the address 
to get such nominated as wercin his interest. The as- 
sembly was no sooner met, than a speech was madc, 
containing the highest eneomiums on Gustavus, setting py. 
forth in the strongest light the many eminent services he cen 
had done for his country, and concluded that the states Swe 
would show themselves equally ungrateful and blind to An 
their own interest if they did not immediately elect him 
king. This proposa! was acceded to by such tumultuous 
acelamations that it was impossible to collect the votes; 
so that Gustavus himself acknowledged, that their af- 
fection exceeded his merit, and was morcagreeable to him 
than the eflects of their gratitude. He was urged to 
have the ceremony of his eoronation immediately per- 
formed: but this he delayed, in consequence of some 
designs which he had formed to reduce the exorbitant 
power of the clergy. Gustavus had himself embraced 
the doetrines of the reformed religion, and did all in his 
power to establish the reformation in his new kingdom. 
His design could not fail to raise against him the enmity 
of the clergy, and of all the more supertitions part of 
his subjects. - Accordingly, the first years of his reign 
were embittered by internal disturbances and revolts, 
which were aided and fomented. by the deposed Chris- 
tiern, who was at one time very near regaining posses- 
sion of the Swedish dominions. | 

Christiern having established a powerful interest in pps 
Norway, once more made an attcmpt to recover his fulat 
kingdoms, and was joined by the Dalecarlians; but be- of 
ing defeated by the Swedish forces, he was forced to” 
return to Norway, where, being obliged to capitulate 
with the Danish generals, he was kept prisoner all his 
life. : 

In 1542, Gustavus having happily extricated himself Unsu 
out of all his troubles, prevailed on the states to make ful 
the crown hereditary in his family; after which he ap- i. 
plied himself to the encouragement of learning and com= sith 
merce, A treaty was set on foot fora marriage betwecn gliza 
his eldest son Eric and ilizabeth queen of England ; Aa! 
but this negotiation failed of success, 

Gustavus Wasa died in 1560, and was succeeded by 

his 
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Sn hisson Eric XIV. The new king was possessed of all 
‘the exterior ornaments which gave an air of dignity to 
8 the person ; but he had neither the prudence nor the pe- 
wus _ hetration of his father. He created the first nobility that 
were ever known in Sweden; but this he had no sooner 
done than he qnarrelled with them, by passing some act, 
which they thought derogatory to thetr honour and dig- 
nity. The whole course of his reign was disturbed by 
1<. wars with Denmark, and disputes with his own subjects, 
In the former he was unfortunate, and towards the latter 
he behaved with the greatest cruelty. At last, he is said 
9 to have become mad. He afterwards recovered his sen- 
ses, but was soon dethroned by his brothers: of whom 
Duke John succeeded him in the kingdom. 

This revolution took place in the year 1568, but 
with no great advantage to Sweden, Disputes about 
religion between the king and his brothers, and wars 
with Russia, threw matters into the utmost confusion. 

si- At last Prince Sigismund, the king’s son, was chosen 
eds king of Poland, which proved the sourceof much trouble 
128 to the kingdom. In 1590 King John died ; and as Si- 
Igg. gismund was at a distance, every thing fell into the ut- 
| most confusion: the treasury was plundered, and the 
dsteroyal wardrobe quite spoiled, before even Duke Charles 
wn could come to Stockholm to take on himsclf the admi- 
|. nistration nntil King Sigismund should return. This, 
{ however, was far from being the greatest disaster which 
| hefel the nation at this time. It was Known that the 
king had embraced the Popish religion, aad it was with 
| good reason suspected that he would attempt to restore it 
| | upon /is arrival in Sweden, Sigismund was also obliged, 
} onleaving Poland, to promise that he would stay no 
| Jonger in Sweden than was necessary to regulate his 
| 
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affairs. These circumstances served to alienate the minds 
of the Swedes from their sovereign even before they 
saw him; andthe universal dissatisfaction was increased, 
by seeing him attended on his arrival in Sweden in 1 593, 
by the pope’s nuncio, to whom he made a present of 
30,090 ducats to defray the expences of his journcy to 
Sweden. 

What the people had foreseen was too well verified : 
the kine refused to confirm the Protestants in their reli- 
gious privileges, and showed such partiality on all occa- 
sions to the Papists, thata party was formed against him 5 
at the lead of which was Dnke Charles his uncle. 

} monstrances, accompanied with threats, took place on 
both sides. Sigismund was apparently reconciled to liis 
brother, and promised to comply with the inclinations of 
the people, though without any inclination to perform 
What he had promised. The agreement, indeed, was 
scarcely made, before Sigismund conceived the horrid 
}4e-desien of murdering his uncle at the Italian comedy 
1" acted the night after his coronation. ‘The duke, low- 
| ever, having notice of the plot, fouud means to avoid it. 
This enraged the king so much, that he had resolved to 
accomplish his designs hy force; and therefore com- 
manded a Polish army to march towards the frontiers 
of Sweden, where they committed all the ravages that 
could be expected from an enraged and cruel enemy. 
Complaints were made by the Protestant clergy to the 
Senate: but no other reply was made them, than that 
they should abstain from those bitter invectives and re- 
proaches, which had provoked the Catholics, till the 
King’s departure ; at which time they would be at more 
liberty, 
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In 1595 Sigismund set sail for Dantzic, leaving the Sweden. 
administration in the hands of Duke Charles. The con- ————~ 
sequence of this was, that the dissensions which had al- 
ready taken place being continually increased by the ob- 
stinacy of the king, Duke Charles assumed the sovereign 
power; and in 1604 Sigismund was formally deposed, Sigismund 
and lus uncle Charles 1X. raised to the throne. He pro- deposed, 
ved a wise and brave prinee, restoring the tranquillity of #74 is suc- 
the kingdom, and carrying on a war with vigour against i. ay 
Poland and Denmark. He died in 1611, leaving the ann, 1604.- 
kingdom to his son, the celebrated Gustavus Adolphus. 

Though Charles IX. by his wise and vigorous con- State of 
duct had in a great measure retrieved the aflairs of Swe- Sweden on 
den, they werestill ina very bad situation. The finan- the acces- 
ces of the kingdom were entirely drained by a series ge ae 
wars and revolutions; powerful armies were preparing in Adolphus,. ’ 
Denmark, Poland, and Russia, while not only the Swe- An. i611. 
dish troops were inferior in number to their enemies, 
but the government was destitute of resources for their 
payment. 

Though the Swedish laws required that the prince 
should have attained his 18th year before he was ofage, 46 
yet such striking marks of the great qualities of Gusta- He is al- 


vus appeared, that lie was allowed by the states to take lowed to 
on him the administration even before this early period, se M4 
: Is carly perio *administra- 


His first act was to resume all the crown-grants, that he tion while 
might be the better able to carry on the wars in which yet a mi- 
he was engaged; and to fill all places, both civil and 2 
military, with persons of merit. Atthe head of domes- 
tic and foreign affairs was placed Chancellor Oxenstiern, 
a person every way equal to the important trust, and the 
choosing of whom impressed Europe with the highest 
pinion of the young monarch’s penetration and capa- 
city. 

Soonafter his accession, Gustavusreceivedan embassy 
from James I, of Britain, exhorting him to make peace 
with his neighbours. This was seconded by another 
from Holland. But as the king perceived that the Da~ 
nish monarch intended to take every opportunity of 
crushing him, he resolved to act with such vigour, as 
might convince him that he was not easily to be over- ) 
come. Accordingly ke invaded Denmark with three dif-He invades 
ferent armies at once ; and though the enemy’s snperi- Denmark 
ority at sea gave them great advantages, and the num- omen. 
ber of the king’s enemies distracted his attention, he car- conclude a 
ried on the war with such spirit, that in 1613 a peace peace. 
was concluded on good terms, ‘This war being finished, 
the king applied himself to civil polity, and made some 
reformation in the laws of Sweden. In 1615, hostilities: 
were commenced against Russia, on account of the refu- 
sal of that court to restore some money which had been 48 
formerly lent them. ‘The king entered Ingria, took Russia in- 
Kexlolm by storm, and was laying siege to Plescov, vaded with 
when, by the mediation of James 1. peace was conclu- “°CS™ 
ded, on condition of the Russians repaying the money, 
and yielding to Sweden some part of their territery. In - 
this and the former war, notwithstanding the shortness 
of their duration, Gustavus learned the rudiments of the Pte : 
military art for which he soon became so famous. He nary ia 
is said, indeed, to have taken every opportunity of im- tary genius. 
provement with a quickness of understanding seeming. of the king. 
ly more than human. In one campaign, he not only 
learned, but improved all the military maxims of La 
Gardie, a celebrated general, brought the Swedish army 
to a more steady and regular disciple, and fermed ‘an 

invincible 
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Sweden, invincible body of Finlanders, who had afterwards a 
“—-—-— very considerable share in the victories of Sweden. 

Peace was no sooner concluded with Russia, than 

Gustavus was crowned with great solemnity at Upsal. 

Soon after this-he ordered his general La'Gardie to ac- 

quaint the Polish commander Codekowitz, that as the 

truce between the two kingdoms, which had been con- 

cluded for two years, was now expired, he desired to be 

5° certainly informed whether he was to expect peace or 


Hasa __war from his master. In the mean time, having bor- 
friendly in- : : ; 

terview Towed money of the Dutch for the redemption of a town 
with the from Denmark, he had an interview on the frontiers 
king of © with Christiern the king of that country. At this in- 
Denmark, teryjew, the two monarchs conceived the utmost esteem 
a and friendship for each other; and Gustavus obtained a 
war with promise, that Christiern would not assist Sigismund in 
Poland. — any design he might have against Sweden. In the mean 


time, receiving no satisfactory answer from Poland, Gu- 
stavus began to prepare for war. Sigismund entered 
into a negoeiation, and made some pretended concessions, 
with a view to seize Gustavus by treachery; but the lat- 
ter having intimation of his design, the whole negocia- 
tion was changed into reproaches and threats on the part 
st of Gustavus. 
Moasrics Immediately after this, Gustavus made a tour in dis- 
jam rset guise through Germany, and married Eleonora the 
the elector daughter of the elector of Brandenburg. He then re- 
of Branden-solved to enter heartily into a war with Poland ; and 


burg. with this view set sail for Riga with a great fleet, which 

carried 20,000 men. ‘The place was well fortified, and 

52 defended by a body of veterans enthusiastically attached 

kai r to Sigismund ; but after a vigorous siege, the garrison 
sleged an ; ‘ P< ipa . Pare 

Aen being reduced to extremity, were obliged to capitulate, 


and were treated with great clemency. 

After the reduction of Riga, the Swedish monarch 
entered Courland, where he reduced Mittan; but ceded 
it again on the conclusion of a truce for one year.  Si- 
gismund, however, no sooner had. time to recover him- 
sclf, than he began to form new enterprises against the 
Swedes in Prussia 5 but Gustavus setting sail with his 
whole fleet for Dantzic, where the king of Poland then 
resided, so defeated his measures, that, he was obliged 
to prolong the truce for another year. Sigismund, how- 
ever, was not yet apprised of his danger, and refused to 

The Poles listen to any terms of accommodation: on which Gnsta- 


mp ae vus entering Livonia, defeated. the Polish general, and 

places took Derpt, Hockenhausen, and several other places of 

taken, less importance; after which, entering Lithnania, he 
took the city of Birsen. 

Notwithstanding this success, Gustavus proposed peace 
ou the same equitable terms as before; but Sigismund 
was still iniatnated with the hopes that, by means of the 
emperor of Germany, he shonld be able to conquer 
Sweden. Gustavus finding him. inflexible, resolved to 

The Poles push his good fortune. His generals Horn and Thurn 
again de- defeated the Poles in. Semigallia. Gustavus himself 
feated, and _- tik gat tech th oe 

& axial with 150 ships set sail for Prussia, where he landed at 

» A r | ay Se « ‘ e 3 < 

numii- ot Pillaw. his place was. immediately delivered up to 
towns re- him ; as were several other places. Sigismund, alarmed 
duced by at the great progress, of Gustavus, sent a body of forces 
Crastavus, 


to oppose him, and to. prevent Dantzic from falling in- 
to his hands, In this he was attended with,as little suc- 
cess as before; and.in May 1627, Gustavus arrived with 
fresh forces. before Dantzic, which he would probabl 

shave carried, had. he not been. wounded in the belly. by 
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a cannon-shot. Ths States of Holland sent ambassadors gy, 
te mediate a peace between the two crowns ; but Sigis- —— 
mund, depending on the assistance of the emperor of 
Germany and king of Spain, determined to hearken to. ° 
no terms, and resolved to make a winter campaign. thing | 
Gustavus, however, was so well intrenched, and all his 4p, 
forts were so strongly garrisoned, that the utmost efforts 
of the Poles were to no purpose. ‘The city of Dantzic 
in the mean time made such a desperate resistance asf 
greatly irritated Gustavus. In a sea engagement the The fi 
Swedish fleet defeated that of the enemy ; after which 2 
Gustavus, having blocked up the harbour with his fleet, p- 
pushed his advances on the land side with incredible vi- jnyes 
gour. He made a surprising march over a morass 15 
miles broad, assisted by bridges of a peculiar construc- 
tion, over which he carried a species of light cannon in- 
vented by himself. By this unexpected manceuvre he 
got the command of the city insuch a manner, that the 
garrison were on the point ot surrenderiug, when, by a 
sudden swell of the Vistula, the Swedish works were The 
ruined, and the king was obliged to raise the siege. In lige 
other respects, however, the aflairs of Gustavus went on i | 
with their usual good fortune. His general Wrangel yg) 
defeated the Poles before Brodnitz, At Stum the king raise if 
gained another and more considerable victory in person. siege | 
The emperor had sent 5000 foot and 2000 horse under, % 
Arnheim, who jained the main army commanded by ,,4¢ 
the Polish general Coniecspolski, in order to attack the mans é 
Swedish army encamped at Quidzin. The enemy were feated 
so much superior in number, that the friends of -Gusta- Stat y 
vus warmly dissuaded him from attacking them. But “ | 
the king being determined, the engagement began. gaye 
The Swedish cavalry charged with such impetuosity, 

contrary to their sovereign’s express order, that they 

were almost surrounded by the enemy ; but Gustavus, 

coming up to their assistance, pushed the enemy’s infan- 

try with so much viguur, that they gave way, and re- 

treated to a bridge that had been thrown over the Wer- 

der. But here they were disappointed ; for the Swedes 

had already taken possession of the bridge. On this a 

new action ensued more bloody than the former, in 

which the king was exposed to great dai-ger, and thrice 

narrowly escaped being taken prisoner; but at last the 

Poles were totally defeated, with immense loss. The 

slaughter of the German auxiliaries was so great, that 
Arnheim scarcely carried off one hall of the troops . 
which he brought into the field. This defeat did not 
hinder the Polish general from attempting the siege of | 

Stum; but here again he was attended by his usual bad . 
fortune. Arnheim was’ recalled, and succeeded by thee 

Henry of Saxe Lawenburg and Philip Connt Mansfelde. againl 
The change of general officers, however, produced no! * 
good consequences to the Poles; a famine and plagues: 
raged in their camp, so that they were at last obliged, wy 
to consent to atruce for six years, to expire in thesix) 
month of June 1635. Gnstavus kept the port and ci- 
tadel of Memel, the harbour of Pillau, the town of El- 
bing, Brunsberg, and all that he had conquered in Li- 
vonia. 66 


Gustavus having thns brought the war with Poland 6 
to an honourable conclusion, began to think of resenting, 
the conduct. of the emperor in assisting his enemics and ghe 
oppressing the Protestant states. Before embarking inson 
such an important undertaking, it was necessary thathe 
should consult the diet. In this the propriety of enga- 
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ging in a war with Germany was warm!y debated ; but, 
after much altercation, Gustavus in a very noble speech 
determined the matter, and set forth in such strong 
terms the virtuous motives by whieh he was actuated, 
that the whole assembly wept, and every thing was 
granted which lie could require. ) 

It was not dificult for Gustavus to begin his expedi- 
tion. His troops amounted to 60,000 men, hardened 
by a succession of severe campaigns in Russia, Finland, 
Livonia, and Prussia. His fleet exceeded 70 sail, car- 
rying from 20 to 40 guns, and manned with 6000 sea- 
men. Embarking his troops, he landed at Usedom on 
the 24th of June 1630, the Imperialists having evacua- 
ted all the fortresses which they possessed there 3 and the 
isle of Rugen had been before reduced by General Lesly, 
in order to secure a retreat if fortnne should prove un- 
favourable. Passing the fritl, Gustavus stormed Wol- 
gast and another strong fortress in the neighbourhood, 
| leaving a garrison for the defence of these conquests. 
| He then proceeded to Stetin 5 which consented to re- 
ceive a Swedish garrison, and the king persuaded the 
duke of Ponrerania to enter into an alliance with him. 
In consequence of this the Swedish troops were received 
into several towns of Pomerania 3; and the most bitter 
enmity took place between the Imperialists and Pome- 
ranians. 

These successes of Gustavus strnck the empire with 
consternation ; for being already overwhelmed with ct- 
vil dissensions, they were in no condition to resist so im- 
WTil. petuous an enemy. At last Count Tilly was invested 
fen with the dignity of veldt marischal. In the mean 
il by time the king heing reinforced by a considerahle body 
P& of troops in Finland and Livonia under the conduct of 
| Gustavus Horn, defeated the Imperialists before Grif- 
fenhagen ; taking the place soon after by assault. By 
this and some other conquests he opened a passage into 
Lusatia and Silesia ; hut in the mean time Count Tilly 
cut off 2000 Swedes at New Brandenburg. This ad- 
vantage, however, was soon overbalanced by the con- 
quest of Franckfort on the Oder, which Gnstavus took 
Aaifor, DY assault, making the whole garrison prisoners. ‘Thus 
nd..He commanded the rivers Elhe and Oder on both sides, 
fe ken and had a fair passage not only to the countries already 
"Gxa- mentioned, hut also to Saxony and the hereditary domi- 
nions of the house of Austria. Soon after this, Gnsta- 
vus laid siege to Landsberg, which he took by as- 
sault. 

' __ Ahout this time the Protestant princes held a diet at 
| Leipsic ; to which Gustavus sent deputies, and conduct- 
ed his negociations with such address, as tended greatly 
to promote his interests. Immediately after this he re- 
nia, duced Gripswald, and with it all Pomerania. Then 

} “marching to Gustrow, he restored the dukes of Meck- 

weHhe lenhurg to their dominions. 


f All this time Count Tilly was employed in the siege 
ne 


iden. 


E ; 
; ed suecesses of the Swedes, he left Pappenheim with 


_ part of the army before that city, while he marched 
) with the rest into Thnringia, to attack the landgrave of 
burg Hesse Cassel and the elector of Saxony. After a most 
ty obstinate defence, Magdeburg fell into the hands of 
a Pappenheim, who committed there all imaginable cruel- 
ipj- ties. Gustavus formed a plan of recovering the city ; 
fuel. hut was obliged to abandon it, hy Pappenlicim’s throw- 
ing himself into.the place with his whole army, and by 


of Magdeburg; but now, being alarmed at the repeat-. 
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the progress which Tilly was making in Thuringia. Sweden. 
Relinquising this enterprise, therefore, he ordered an “—~——~ 
attack on Havelsburg; which was done with such reso-| 7 
lution, that the place was forced in a few hours, and H@velsburg 
? P 1 ’ and Wer- 
all the garrison made prisoners. Werben was next obli- pen re- 
ged to submit after an obstinate conflict, in which many duced, and 
fell on both sides. —These successes obliged Count Tilly the cavalry 
to attempt in person to check the progress of the Swedes. She ete 
He detached the vanguard of his army, composed of the eateries 
flower of the Imperial cavalry, within a few miles of by the 
the Swedish camp. An action ensued, in which Bern- Swedes. 
stein the Imperial general was defeated and killed, with 
1500 of his men. Gustavus, after this advantage, pla- 
ced himself in a situation so much superior to his ene- 
mies, that Count ‘Filly was fired with indignation, and 
marched up to the Swedish lines to give him battle. 
Gustavus kept within his works, and Tilly attacked his 
canp, though almost impregnahly fortified, keeping up 
a most terrible fire from a battery of 32 pieces of can- 
non; which, however, produced no other effect, than 
obliging the Swedish monarch to draw up his army be- 3 
hind the walls of Werben. ‘Tilly lad placed his chief count Ty1- 
hopes in heing able to spike the enemy’s cannon, or set ly defeated 
fire to their camp; after which he proposed making his by Gusta- 
grand attack. With this view he bribed some prison- ¥"* 
ers 5 liut they betrayed him, and told his design to Gu- 
stavus. The king ordered fires to be lighted in differ- 
ent parts of his camp, and his soldiers to imitate the 
noise of a tumultuous disorderly rabble. This had the 
desired effect. The caunt led his army to the breach 
made by the cannon ; where he was received with such. 
a volley of grape shot as cut off the first line, and put: 
the whole hody in disorder, so that they could never*be 
brought back to the charge. In this confusion the Im-- 
perial army was attacked, and after an obstinate con-. 
flict obliged to quit the field. 
Soon after this action the queen arrived at the camp 
with a reinforecment of 8000 men; at thesame time a 
treaty was concluded with Charles L. of England, by , eae ef 
which that monarcl: allowed the marquis of Haniilton to British sel- 
raise 6009 men for the service of Gustavus. These auxi- diers comes- 
liaries were to be conducted to the main army by a body °° WE te- 
of 4009 Swedes; and were in every thing to obey the Seo 
king while he was personally present, but in his absence swedes. 
were to he suhject to the orders of the marquis. With 
these troops the king had resolved to make a diversion. 
in Bremen: but the marqnis finding it impossible to cf- 
fect a junction with the Swedish army, resolved, with- 
ont debarking his troops, to steer his course for the 
Oder, and land at Usedom. Gustavus was very mnch 
displeased at finding his project tlius disconcerted ; but, 
making the best of the present:cirenmstances, he com- 
manded the British troops to act on the Oder instead of : 
the Weser. ‘The number of this little army was mag- 
nified exceedingly by report, insomuch that Count Tilly. 
had some thoughts of marching against them with his 
whole force ; but on the depariure.of the marquis for 
Silesia, he reinforced the army in that country with a 
large detachment, which was thought to coutrihute not 
a little to the defeat he soon after received. 
Since the late action Gustavus had kept within his 
intrenchments, where his army was well provided with 
every thing. Tilly made several attenipts to surprise or 
draw lim to an engagement ; bnt finding all his endea- 
vours fruitless, he marclied into Saxony, and’ laid siege 
to. 
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Sweden. to Leipsic. This precipitate measure proved highly ad- 
=== _yantageous to the Swedish monarch. A treaty ollensive 
aud defensive was immediately concluded with Gustavus: 

70 and the elector willingly promised every thing that was 
Saxony ra- yequired of him. ‘Tilly, in the mean time, carried fire 


‘gree i and sword into the electorate. At the head of an army 
ly, who of 44,000 veterans, he summoned the city of Leipsic-to 


takes Leip- surrender 5 denouncing the same vengeance against it as 
sic. had heen .exccuted on Madgebnrg, in case of a refusal. 
By this the governor was so much intimidated, that he 
instantly submitted ; and also surrenderéd the castle of 
Passenberg, which was in a condition ‘to have stood out 
till the arrival of the Swedish army. ‘The elector, en- 
raged at the loss of these valuable places, ordered his 
army to join the. Swedes with allexpedition, and pressed 
the king.so warmly to engage, that at last he yielded to 
Battle of his desire. .On the 7th of September 1631, Gustavus 
Leipsic. Jed out his army in the finest order, the Swedes forming 
AN. 163% one column on the right,-and the Saxons another on tlie 
left; each amounting to 15,000 men. ‘Tilly drew up 

his men in one vast column, probably with a view of 
surrounding the flanks of the king’s army. Gustavus 

led on his troops against that wing of the Imperialists 

- commanded by Pappenheim, whom he drove back to 

a considerable distance. Genera! Bannier in the mean 

time cut in pieces the troops of Holstein, and mortally 
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wounded the duke who commanded them. Pappenheim. 


led on his troops seven times to the charge, but was as 
often repulsed by the Swedes. ‘Tilly all this while was 
engaged with the Saxons ; but having at last driven them 
off the field, the whole strength of the Imperial army 
was turned against the: Swedish left wing. The Swedes 
sustained the attack with the greatest firmness, until the 
king detached the centre-to assist them. ‘The imperial- 
ists then were no lorger able to stand their ground ; but 
gave way everywhere except in the centre, which was 
42 composed of 18 regiments of veterans accustomed to vic- 
‘The Impe- tory, and deemed invincible. They made incredible 
rialist de- efforts to maintain their reputation 3 and, though swept 
feated with of in great numbers by the Swedish artillery, never 
ae shrunk or fell into confusion. Four regiments, after 
; their officers had been killed, formed themselves, and 
retired to the skirt of a wood. Tilly retired at the head 
of 600 men, and escaped by the coming on of the night. 
Seven thousand Imperialists lay dead on the held of bat- 
tle; 4000 were taken prisoners ; a fine train of artillery 
was lost, with upwards of 100 standards, ensigns, and 

other miiitary trophies. 4 

Gustavus now determined to penetrate into Fran- 
conia, where he reduced several places, especially the 
fortress of Workburg. Tilly having collected his scat- 

The Swedestered troops, which formed an army still superior in 
take anUN- yHnHmber to that of Gustavus, marched to the relief of 
oa anq this place, but came too late. He then directed his 
cut off fourmarch towards Rottenberg, where four regiments were 
regiments cut in pieces by a Swedish detachment. After this the 
of the ene- king redueed Hanau, Frankfort on the Maine, and 
a Mentz; destroying a body of Spaniards, who had at- 
tempted to obstruct his passage. 

The court of Vienna was now thrown into the utmost 
confusion ; and sent everywhere begging assistance, and 
soliciting the Catholic princes to arm in defence of their 
religion. ‘The emperor was most embarrassed in finding 
out a general capable of opposing Gustavus in the field; 
for the late misfortunes of Count Tilly had entirely sunk 
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his reputation. Wallcstein, an old experienced officer, s,, 
was selected 3 but as he had formerly been disgraced, it Gey 
was apprehended that he would not accept of the com- 74 
mand of which he had once been deprived. This objec- Walk 
° ° chosen 
tion, however, was got ever; and Wallestein not only). 
accepted of the command, but, at his own expence, empery 
augmented tle army to 40,000 men. 
_ During the whole winter the Swedish army kept the q - | 
field; and before. the approach of summer had reduced numb: 
a great number of places, while the landgrave William towns 
made great progress in Westphalia. Gustavus Horn was ‘ken! 
repulsed before Bamberg ; but soon had his revenge, by‘ 4 
entirely destroying two regiments of Imperialists. To 
prevent the troops from being aflected by the loss before 
Bamberg the king resolved to give battle to Tilly, 
who was marching into Bavaria to prevent the Swedes 
frém gaining a footing in that electorate. He pursued 
the Imperial general through a vast traet of country, 
defeated his rear-guard, and, having reduced a variety 
of towns and fortresses on tiie Danube, penetrated as far 
as Ulm. 
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Advaucing to the river Leck, Count Tilly count’ 


posted himself in a wood on the opposite stde, to dispute ly defes 
his passage. Gustavus endeavoured to dislodge him by and kil 
a regtlar fire from 70 pieces of cannon. The slaughter 

was dreadful; and Tilly himself, being wounded by a 
cannon ball in the knee, died a few days before he was 

to have been superseded by Wallestein, The following | 
night the Imperial army evacuated the post. Gustavus | 
immediately crossed the river, and seized the towns of 

Rain and Newhurg, which the enemy had abandoned, | 
and Auysburg next submitted. 

From Augsburg the Swedes advanced towards Ratis- 
bon; but were disappointed in their design of getting 
possession of that city, as the Bavarians had thrown a 
numerous garrison into the place.—In the mean time, 
ambassadors arrived from Denmark, oflering the media- 
tion of that crown for obtaining a lasting peace between 
the contending parties. This negociation, however, 
fatied of success, as the ambassadors had not been instruc- 
ted to offer terms favourable to the Protestants. Gusta- Th _ 
vus now resolving to retort on themselves the cruelties towns 
which the Bavarians had inflicted on the Protestants, 2 ashe | 
laid the towns of Morzbourg, Friesengen, and Land-‘"@?* 
shut, in ashes, ‘The inhabitants of Munich saved them-- 9 
selves by submission 3 Gustavus also defeated the forces _—*I! 
of the electar, who had been joined by a considerable | 
body of militia. 

While Gustavus was thns employed, Wallestein had 
assembled a vast army. He was strongly solicited by 
the elector of Bavaria to come to his assistance ; but, in 
revenge of the elector’s having formerly obtained the 
command for Count Tilly in preference to himself, he 
drew off towards Bohemia to encounter the Saxons. 
Arnheim, who commanded the Saxon forces in that 
place, was an enemy to Gustavus, who had formerly 
rallied him for his cowardice. He therefore permitted phe} 
Wallestein to gain an easy victory, in hopes that histre 
master, the elector of Saxony, a prince entirely devoted 
to his pleasures, might be induced to relinquish the 
friendship of such a restless and warlike ally as Gustavus; 
and indeed he used all the eloquence of which he was 
master to detach him from the Swedish cause. Several 
advantages in the mean time, were gained by the Im- 
perialists. Pappenheim defeated the archbishop of Bre- 
men’s cavalry at Werden ; and three Swedish regiments 


were 


q 


i 


eden. Were cut off near Kadingen. 
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: Pappenheim, however, 
was forced to retire, and withdraw his forces from Stade ; 
of which the Swedes took possession. Wallestein and 
the elector of Bavaria, who had now joined their forces, 
threatened Gustavus with greatly superior numbers. At 
last, however, the king, being reinforced with 15,000 
men, no longer declined the engagement ; but VWalles- 
tein was too wise to trust the fate of the empire to a 


D 3 sN. has 
The new king foand himself involved in considerable Sweden, 

difliculties on his accession to the throne. ‘Phe treasury 
was quite exhansed ; great part of the revenue was ap- state of 
pointed for the support of Christina’s household 3 the Sweden on 
people were oppressed with taxes; and the nation having the acces- 
been disarmed for several years, began to lose its reputa- _— x 
tion among foreigners. ‘To remedy these evils, Charles ~ i 
proposed to resume all the crown lands which had becn 


single battle against such an enemy as the king of Swe-. alienated by grants to favonrites during the late reign 3 


den, Gustavus attacked his camp, but was repulsed 
with the loss of 2000 men. Several other misfortunes 
happened to the Swedes; and at last, aftcr various 
manceuvres, Wallestein bent his course towards Misnia, 
in order to ohlige the electorof Saxony to declare ayainst 
the Swedes, and to draw them out of Bavaria. Gusta- 
vus, notwithstanding the inconstancy of Augustus, im- 
mediately set out to assist him. With incredible dili- 
geuce he marched to Misnia, where the Imperialists 
were assembling their whole strength. Hearing that 
the enemy were encamped at Wesenfells, and that Pap- 
penheim had been detached with a strong corps, Gusta- 
vus resolved to engage them before they could effect a 
junction. With this view he marched to Lutzen, where 
he attacked Wallestein with incredible fury. ‘The Swe- 
dish mfantry broke the [mperialists in spite of their nt- 
most efforts, and took all their artillery. The cavalry 
not being able tu pass the viver so expeditiously as the 
king thought necessary, he led the way, attended only 
by a single regiment and the duke of Saxe Lauwenburg. 
Here, after charging impetuously, he was killed. The 
news of his death was in an instant spread over both ar- 
mies. The courage of the Imperialists revived, and they 
now made themselves sure of victory. But the Swedes, 
eager to revenge the death of their beloved monarch, 
charged with such fury that nothing could resist them. 
Lhe Imperialists were defeated a second time, just as 
Pappenlicim, with his fresh corps, came up to their as- 
sistance. On this the battle was renewed, but the 
Swedes were still irresistible. Pappenheim was mortal- 
ly wounded, and his army finally routed, with the loss 
of 9000 killed in the field and in the pursuit. 

This victory proved more unfortunate to Sweden than 
the greatest defeat. The crown devolved on Christina 
‘the daughter of Gustavus, an infant of six years old ; 
the nation was engaged in an expensive foreign war, 
without any person equal to the arduous task of com- 
manding the armies, or regulating domestic affairs, as 
Gustavus had done. Christina was immediately pro- 
elaimed queen. The regency devolved on the grand 
bailiff, the marischal, the high admiral, the chancellor, 
and the treasurer of the crown. Oxenstiern was inves- 
ted with the chief management of affairs, and conducted 
hinself with the greatest prudence. The reign and 
character of Cliristina have been fully detailed under the 
article Cristina, to which we may refer our readers. 
From the treaty of Westphalia, Sweden enjoyed some 
years of repose. Charles Gnstavus, Count Palatine, 
having gained the favour of Christina, was appointed 
“ gencralissimo of the forces, and heir-apparent to the 
‘crown. A marriage was proposed between them; but 
the queen would never listen to this or any other propo- 
sal ofthe kind. In 1650, the ceremony of the queen’s 
coronation was performed ; but in four ycars after, she 


resigned the croayn in favour of Gustavus. (See the 
article CHRISTINA), 
VoL. XX, Part I. . 


to repeal a duty which had been laid on salt ; to put the 

kingdom in a posture of defence; and to enter on a war 

with some neighbouring state. Under a pretence that 

Casimir king of Poland had questioned his title to the 

throne, he prepared to iavade that kingdom. Several 

embassies were sent from Poland to Stockholms; but 

some point of ceremony always disappointed them of an 

audience of the king ; so that they were obliged to re- 

turn without their errand. As soon as matters were in 
‘readiness, General Wittemberg made an irruption into 

Poland from the side of Pomerania. The Poles opposed 

hin with an army of 15,000 mens but instead of fight- 

ing, they began to negociate, and in a short time en- 

tircly dispersed. Charles himself soon followed with a 

powerful army, and pursued his march without obstruc- 

tion, all the cities throwing open their gates to hin as 

he approached. As he advanced to Cracow, Casimir , 

resolved to make one effort to save his capital. His The es 

army amounted only to 10,000 men; and these Were defeated, 

unfortunately such as had never stood fire. After aand the 

feeble resistance, they fled with precipitation, having lost Kingdom 

1000 men killed and taken prisoners. A few days after recta 

this Charles defeated the Poles a second time, about 

eight leagues from Cracow; on which Casimir fled With: 

his family to Oppelen in Silesia. The capital was then 

invested ; and though defended with the utmost velour, 

was in a short time obliged to capitulate. ‘Thus in less 

than three months Charles apparently hecame master 

of Poland; but it was soon evident that the Poles had 

no intention of abandoning their former sovercign. 99 

In 1656, a war tock place with the elector of Bran- War with 

denburg. While Charles was employed in the con-the elector 

quest of Poland, that prince had invaded Royal and Du- 0! Bran- 

cal Prussia, and reduced the most considerable towns ¢?!™'s 


86 
War with 
Poland re- 
solved on. 


with little opposition. ‘The king of Sweden took um.. —— 
brage at his progress; aud having marched against 

him, defeated his forces in several slight encounters, and 

obliged lim to acknowledge himselfa vassal of Sweden. 

These rapid conquests alarmed all Europe 5 and the 

different powers sought for means of driving the Swedes 

out of Poland, which they bad so unexpeétedly and un- 

justly seized. ‘The Poles were no sooner assured that 59 
they should be assisted, than they every where revolted - he Poles, 

io cee ., revolt. 

and massacred the Swedes. Casimir returned from Sile- 

sia; and those very troops and generals who had hefore 
submitted to Charles without opposition, now ranged 90 
themselves under the banners of his antagonist. Charles Charles 


immediately marched from Prussia to chastise the inso- maids 4 vic 
lence of the Poles, and totally defeated a body of ee 
12,000 men. ‘This did net hinder all the Poles incor retire. 
porated with his troops to desert; which considerably 
reduced his army ; and the campaign being performed 
in the depth of winter, he was at last oblived to retreat 
to Prussia. In his march he was harassed by the Poles; 
and a body of 4oco Swedes was surprised and defeated 
by them at Warka. This loss, however, was soon after 

T recompensed 
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Sweden. recompensed by a complete victory gained by Adolphus 

tyme? the king’s brother and General Wrangel. In the mean 

time the king was taking measures for laying sicge to 

Dantzic 5 but was prevented by the Dutch, who threat- 

9t ened to oppose him, unless a proper regard was paid to 

Concludes their interest. Charles accordingly granted them ad- 
an. vantagcous terms; and afterwards gained over the 

WRG and elector of Brandenburg, by ceding to him the sovereign- 

the elector ty of Prussia, that he might be at liberty to turn Ins 

of Branden- whole strength against Poland. 

vay: By the treaty just concluded with the elector, the 

Jatter was to assist Charles in his war with Poland ; but 

the elector had so procrastinated matters, that the Teallas, 

having obtained assistance from the Tartars, had reduced 

the city of Warsaw. ‘The two princes, however, row 

marched in concert against their enemies, who were en- 

camped in a strong situation in the wgimlbosalioul of 

the city above mentioned, their camp being fronted by 

, the Vistula. The Polos sine *niaed annernmOhenmeh - 

The oles trenchments with prodigious slaughter. The Poles and 

and Tartars'fartars then laboured to break the alliance; with 


defeated = which view they entered Dueal P ‘russia, and defeated 
with great gay lc ctesal, drip toleim nany prisoners. ‘The Swedes 
slaughter. ‘ pe aes g! P . 


soon had their revenge. General Steinboek attacked 
the same Polish army at Philippowa, and overthrew it 
with such slaughter as obliged the Poles for that season 
» to quit the field. A more formidable enemy than the 

Poles now began to make their appearance. The Rus- 

sians invaded the provinces of Carelia, Ingermania, and 

i Livonia; while the elector of Brandenburg, began to 
The Rus- waver in his fidelity. ‘To preserve this only ally at such 


siansin- a critical juncture, Charles was obliged to give him 
pial more advantageous terms than those already inention- 
Ritiens, —engeelluile the Russians were repulsed 1 in the provinces 
of Carelia and Ingermania. But in Livonia they had 
better success. See Russta. For seven months, how- 
ever, they battcred the walls of Riga, without venturing 
to pass the ditch omgtorm the practicable breaches. 
Charles, notwitlistanding the number of his enemies, 
was now beconie so formidable by the valonr and disci- 
pline of his troops, that whole armies often fled on his 
Ax. 1657. approach. At last, in 1657, the Poles, finding they 


could not resist him in the field, contented themselves 
94. wih harassing the Swedes on sett march, and cutting 
Charles en- off the foragers and convoys. This proved much more 


tersinto destructive to the Swedes than their former method ; 

an alliance 

with Ra. that Charles was obliged to enter into an alliance mah 
gotski Ragotski prince of Transylvania, by assigning him cer- 
prince of — tain provinces in his neighbourhood, in order to furnish 


Transylva- timself with irregular troops, who might fight the Poles 
i in their own way. This, however, proved of no real 
advantage ; 3 for the cunieonatien: after wasting a whole 
campaign in Lithnania, were obliged to return without 
accomplishing more than the reduction of a single for- 
93 tress; on which Charles returned with the Swedish ar- 


Leopold my to Prussia. 

a Leopold, ¢l king of H 
Hlungary scopold, the young king oO ungary, aving ong 
deelares beheld the Seuaded with a jealous eye, now resolved bo 
against declare for Poland. The more effectually to curb the 
Sweden. 


ambition of the Swedish monarch, he solicited the king 


— of Benmark to come to a rupture with him, This was 


army de- instantly complied with, and the Danes invaded Bre- 
stroyed by men. Charles hastened to oppose this new enemy ; 
the Poles which gave such offence to Ragotski, that he neglected 
= — ee ele the ibe mcasures bof his own defencc in the 
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absence of the Swedes, and snffered his army to be de- 
stroyed by the Poles anid Tartars. At the same time 
the Turks invaded Transylvania, under pretence that 
Ragotski, being a vassal of the Grand Signior, had no 
right to invade Poland without his leave. Ragotski 
opposed them in the field; where he was defeated and; 
killed, leaving Charles destitute of the only ally ony 
trom he could depend. 

The king, however, not dismaycd by this nusfortune, 
traversed Pomerania and the duchy of Mecklenburg ; 
after which he attacked Holstein, while General Wran- 
gel with another corps entered the duchy of Bremen, 
The latter executed his measnres with the utmost vi- 
gour. In15 days he retook all the towns which the 8B 
cnemy had reduccd; defeated and drove the Danish@ - 
army out of the country, killing 3000 of their best sal- yy 
diers. In Holstein the king reduced several fortresses, 
Jaid Itzehoe in ashes, defeated a body of Danes, and 
laid siege to Frederic Udda, into which the Danes ial 
thrown a strong garrison. ‘The conduct of this siege he 
left to Wrangel, he himself retiring to Wismar in order 
to observe the situation of aflairs in Poland; but no 
sooner was he gone than Wrangel attaked sie place 
with such fury, that he became master of it in two 
honrs. In the province of Halland the Swedes were 
defeated ; hut the enemy derived no advantage from 
their victory : at sea the fleets met, and maintained an 
engagement for two days, without any considerable ad- 
vantage on either side. In Poland affairs were not The 
better conducted. ‘The house of Austria had now de- of 
clared for Casimir; a German army entered Poland, ¢ . | 
and reduced Cracow, though not without great loss to. a 
themselves. 

The king of Sweden was now surrounded by cnemics. 
The elector of Brandenburg had declared against him; 
and he had besides to engage the armics wath Austria, 
Poland, Russia, and Denmark. In this dangerous situa- Chi 
tion he resolved to attack Denmark, so as to oblige that vad 
power to come to a speedy accommodation. His de-! 
signs were forwarded by a very early frost, which cnabled > 
him to transport his troops without shipping. Having 
passed over on the ice to the island of Funen, he cut im 
pieces a body of 4000 Danish soldiers and 500 peasants. 
The whole island was reduccd in a few days; after 
which he passed to Langland, then to Laaland, after 
that to Falstie, and lastly to Zealand. The Dawe were 
terrthed at this unexpected invasion, and were giving 
themselves up to despair, when Charles offered to con- 
clude a peace on equitable terms. The king of Den-pal 
mark gladly consented ; intending to renew the war asclude 
soon as he thought it could be done with safety. Ant ‘ 

Charles was no sooner retired, than the king of Den- 
mark began to act secretly against him; on which, re- 
solving +4 anticipate him in his designs, he appeared rT 
unexpectedly with a flect before Copenlnagaat The Thet 
Swedish monarch laid siege to the capital, but with sozene 
little prudence that he made ‘no progress, and was at ane 
length compelled to turn the siege into a blockade, jer 
which continued to the end of the war. Charles X. 
died of an epidemic fever, and was succceded by his 
son Charles XI. r 

The new king Charles XI. was a minor at the time Chat 
of his father’s death ; ; and as the kingdom was snvolved Ant 
in a dangerous war with so many enemies, the regency 
determined to conclude a peace, if it could be obtaine 
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oni reasonahle terms. A treaty was accordingly eon- 
cluded at Olivia ; by which Casimir renounced his pre- 
tensions to the erown of Poland, and that republic gave 
up all pretensions to Livonia. Bornholm and Dron- 
theim were ceded to Denmark; and an equivalent in 
Schonen remained with Sweden. During the minority 
of the king, nothing remarkable occurs in the history of 
Sweden. In 1672 he entered into alliance with Louis 
XIV. which two years after invelved him in a war with 
the elector of Brandenburg. At first the Swedes car- 
ried all before them. Almost all the towns in Bran- 
/ denbury were reduced, when the elector. arrived with 
pyan army to the relief of his distressed subjects. He re- 
took several towns, defeated the Swedcs in a general 
engagement, and soon after foreed them to abandon all 
their conquests. In conjunction with the Danes, he 
then invaded the Swedish dominions: many places of 
“importance were reduced; and, in 1676, Sweden re- 
ceived a most destructive blow by the deteat of her fleet 
in an engagement with the combined fleets of Denmark 
and Holland. Soon after this the king took the go- 
vernment into his own hands, and in-some degree re- 
stored the fortnne of Sweden ; but though matters went 
on in a more prosperous way where the king command- 
ed in person, the same losses and disgrace attended the 
Swedish arms in every other quarter. In 1678, the 
| Swedish fleet was defeated in two engagements. At 
Landscroon a most obstinate battle was fought from ten 
in the morning till six at night; when both parties were 
obliged, by fatigue, to retire to their respective camps. 
At Oldeval in Norway, the Swedes were defeated ; 
and the Danes laid desolate the islands of Oeland, Smaa- 
Jand, Unno, and Kuno; while the electoral troops and 
Imperialists reduced Count Konigsmark to the utmost 
distress in the neighbonrhood of Straisund. 
Tn this deplorable situation of aflairs Count Konigs- 
: mark found an opportunity of attacking his enemies to 
| such advantage, that he obtained a complete victory ; 
| after which he ravaged the duchy of Meeklenbourg. 
| Notwithstanding this success, he could not prevent the 
elector from reducing Stralsund; after which he was 
obliged to evacuate Pomerania; and, to complete his 
distress, the fleet which transported the Swedish army 
from Pomerania was wrecked on the coast of Born- 
| holm. | 
|} In this unprosperous situation of affairs a peace was 
concluded at St Germain’s between France and her ene- 
mies, by which the Swedes and Dancs were Icft to de- 
cide their quarrel by themselves. Denmark was by no 
means a match for Sweden, even in the distressed situa- 
}- tion to which she was reduced; and therefore a treaty 
was concluded, on terms much more favourable to Swe- 
den than conld have been expected; and the peace was 
confirmed by a mariage between Charles and Ulrica 
Eleonora, danghter to the king of Denmark. From 
this time the Swedish monarch applied himself to the 
reformation of the state; and by artfully managing 
the disputes between the nobility and peasants, he ob- 
q tained a deeree empowering him to alter the constitu- 
| tion as he pleased. The preceedings of the king after 
this decree were such as to exasperate the nobility, and 
preduce violent commotions. See PATKUL. 
_ On the 1 sth of April 1697, died Charles XI. leav- 
ang his crown to his son, the-celebrated Charles XII. at 
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that time a minar. On his accession he found himself Sweden. 
under the tuition of his grandmother Eleonora, who had v7 
governed the kingdom during the minority of the late on ee: “Y 
king. ‘Though Charles was at that time only 15 years a as 
of age, he showed a desire of taking the government succeeded | 
into his own hands. IVis counsellors, Count Piper and by his sou 
Axel Sparre, sigmihed his desire to the queen-regent. merits 
They were by her referred to the states; and there — 
Were unanimons: so that the queen, finding that OPppo- THe takes 
sition would be vain, resigned her power with a good the govern. 
grace; and Cherles was invested with absolute authority, Ment into 
it three days after he had expressed his desire of reigning = eae 
alone. He was scarcely seated on the throne when 2 ee 
powerful combination was formed against him. Augu- 1s. ‘ 
stus king of Poland formed designs on Livonia; the king 112 
of Denmark revived the disputes he had with the duke 4 Powerful 
of Holstein, as a prelude to a war with Sweden ; vag el 
Peter the Great of Rnssia beean to form designs on In-ed against 
gria, formerly a province of Russia. In 1699 the kinghim. 
of Denmark marched an army into Halstein. Charlés 
sent a eonsiderable body of troops to the duke’s assist- 4 
ance; but befare their arrival the Danes had ravaged Holstein 
the country, taken the castle of Gottorp, and laid close ™vaged by 
siege to Tonningen. Here the king of Denmark eom- 4, os 
manded in person; and was assisted by the troops of — = 
Saxony, Brandenburg, Wolfenbuttle, and Hesse Cassel. 
England and Holland, as guarantees of the last treat 
with Denmark, in eoncert with Sweden, joined Charles 
— oe pa and sent fleets to the Baltic. 
ahey proposed a termination of the war on equitable 
terms; but these were haughtily refused by the Danish 
monarch, who despised the youth and inexperience of 
Charles, and relied too much on the alliance he had 
formed with Saxony, Brandenbnrg, Poland, and Russia. 114 
Tonningen, howcver, resisted all his cflorts; and when They are 
he ordered the place to be stormed, he had the mortif- repulsed at 
eation to see his troops driven headlong from the walls /°™ningex. 
by a handful of Swedes. “a 11S 

in the year 1700, Charles, having entrusted the af- Charles sets 
fairs of the nation with a couneil chosen out of the se- ~. new ‘ 
nate, set out on the 8th May from his capital, to which oe 
he never afterwards returned. He embarked at Carls-the fleet of 
croon, and defeated the fleet of the allies. Having made the allies, 
a descent on the island of Zealand, he defeated a body of 42 17° 
eavalry that opposed lis march, and then proceeded to 
invest Copenhagen by sea and land. The king of Den- 
mark then saw the necessity of either having his capital 
destroyed, or of doing justice to the dnke of Holstein. 116 
fie chose the latter; and a treaty was concluded on Obliges the 


much the same terms as formerly. Charles, being thus ino ne 
: A 5 : : Na 
at liberty to turn his arms against the other princes who peace 


had conspired his destruetion, reselved to lead his arm 1 
against Augustus king of Poland. On the road, how- Marches 
ever, he received intelligence that the tzar of Russia was 28st the 
on his marci to oppose him, and had laid siege to Narva Ausslams,. 
= F ry a, 
with an army of 100,000 men. The contest that ensued 
hetween Charles and Peter, with the eelebrated hatiles 
¥ > ) 
of Narva and Pultava, have been already related under 
tussta, so that we shall here confine ourselves chietly 
to those events in whieh Peter the Great was not im- 
mediately concerned. 
ryN —_ Dos . ° : 
The tzar Peter was the chief snpport of Augustus, and 
he took the mostactive measures ty opposc the progress of 
the Swedish monarch. His want of success, and the sub- 
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Sweden, frequent contests between him and Charles, till the deci- 
mmeynmae sive battle of Pultava, are related ia the article Rus- 
SIA. 

In 1701, as early as the season permitted, Charles, 
having received a reinforcement from Sweden, teok the 
field, and appeared suddenly on the banks of the Duna, 


118 
Charles 
marches 
neainst the 


Saxons, , ~ . ' oa j 
An, 1701, along whichi the Saxon army was posted to receive him. 
The king of Poland being at that time sick, the army 
was commanded by Ferdinand duke of Courland, Ma- 
rischal Stenau, and General Paykel, all officers of va- 
lour and experience. ‘hey had fortified certain islands 
in the mouth of the river, and taken every other pre- 
caution against an attack ; the soldiers were hardy, well 
119 disciplined, and nearly equal to the Swedes in number 3 
anden- yet Charles, having passed the river in boats with high 
tirely de- sides, to screen the men from the fire of the enemy, at- 


feats them. ta ked them with such fury, that they were entirely de- 


feated with great loss. 

This victory was followed by the surrender of all the 
towns and fortresses in the duchy of Courland. Charles 
then passed into Lithuania, where every town opened its 


cates to him. At Birsen, an army of 20,000 Russians re- 


120 
Forms a 
scheme for 
deiironing 


tired with the utmost precipitation on the news of his ap- 


Poland was greatly disaffected to Augustus, began to pro- 


Augustus. ject the scheme of dethroning him by means of his own 
subjects. This scheme he executed with more policy 
than he ever showed on any other occasion. 

Makesase- Augustus, in the mean time, finding his scheme of 


cond appli- peace frustrated, had recourse to the senate ; but met 
cation tono with such a rough answer from them, that he determin- 
purpose. — ed to apply to Charics. “Fo him therefore he sent his 
chamberlain ; but a passport being forgotten, the ambas- 
aon ta- dor was arrested. Charles coutinued his march to War- 
sa saw, which snrrendered on the first summons: but the 
citadel held out for some days. Augustus, finding at last 

that no dependence was to he placed on the Poles, deter- 

mined to trust his fortune wholly to the Saxon army and 

/ the nobility of the palatinate of Cracow, whio offered to 
support him to the utmost of their power. The Saxon 

army was now advanced to the frontiers, and Augustus 
immediately put himself at its head. Being joined by 

the nobility of Cracow, he found his forces to amount 

to 30,000 men, all brave and well disciplined. With 

these he marched in quest of his enemy; who did not 

The Suxons decline the combat, though he had with him only 12,000 
entirely de- men. Though the Saxons were strongly posted, having 
ieuted. their front covered by a morass, besides being fortified 
t24 with pallisadocs and chevaux de frise, they were attack- 
Cracow ta- ed with irresistible impetuosity, and entirely defeated. 
ech This victory was followed by the loss of Cracow : after 
which Charles set out in pursuit of. the flying army, 

with a design of preventing them from re-assembling ; 

but his horse falling under him, he had the misfortune 

to break his thigh, by which he was confined six weeks ; 

and thus Augustus obtained some respite. He improved 

this interval. Having convoked a diet first at Marien- 

burg, and then at Lublin, he obtained the following re- 
solutions ; that an army of 50,000 men should be raised 

by the republic for the service of the prince ; that six 

weeks should be allowed the Swedes to determine whe- 

ther they were for war or peace; and that the same time 

should be granted to the turbulent and discontented nobles 

of Poland to make their concessions. To counteract the 

effects of these resolutions, Charles assembled another 
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diet at Warsaw ; and while the two assemblies disputed 


proach. Here Charles, perceiving that the kingdom of” 
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concerning their rights and privileges, lie recovered trom 
his wound, received a strong reinforcement from Pome-_ 
rania, and utterly defvated and dispersed the remains of 5, 
the Saxon army, a 
The ill fortune of Augustus continued still to prevail. ur 
In 1704 he was formally deposed by the dict, and the 
crown conferred by Charles on Stantslaus Leesinsky pa- © 
latine of Posnania. Augustus, however, did not yet 4) 
tamely give ap his kingdom. His adherents daily skir- tg 
mished with the Swedes; and Augustus himself, being de 
reinforced by gooo Rassians, retook Warsaw, and was l 
near surprising tle uew king, who lived in perfect se- |) 
curity in the city while Charles fought im his cause. phy 
Count Horn, with 1500 Swedes, vigorously defended 
the citadel; but at last, finding it no longer tenable, he yay 
was obliged to surrender at discretion. ‘Lhe reduction tak 
of Warsaw was among the last advantages gained by at 
Augustus in the course of this war. His troops were 
now composed of Saxon recruits and undisciplined Poles, 
who had no attachment to his person, and were ready — 
on all occasions to forsake him. Charles and Stanislaus 
advaneed with the victorious army; the Saxons fled be--_ 
fore them, and the towns several miles round sent him _ 
their submissions. The Poles and Saxons were under™™ 
the command of Schullemberg, a most sagacions and ex- p., 
perienced general, who used every expedient to check g¢ 
the progress of the Swedes. With all his conduct and bey 
caution he found himself outwitted, and Charles in the _ 
neighbourhood of his camp ready to fall on him, while — 
he thought him at 50 leagues distance. ‘Lhe Swedish His 
monarch attacked him with a superior army, but en-g3g 
tirely composed of horse. Schullemberg had posted his 
men in such a manner as rendered it impossible to sur-" 
round them. His first rank being armed with pikes and — 
fusees, presented a kind of rampart of bayonets; the se- 
cond line stooping over the first who kneeled, fired over — 
their heads, while the third rank, who stood upon their 
fect, kept up an incessant fire, by whichthe Swedish horse — 
were exceedingly galled and put in disorder. Charles” 
lost the opportunity of cutting off the whole Saxon — 
army, by omitting to order his men todismount. This — 
was almost the first time that infantry had been regu 
larly opposed to cavalry, and the superiority of the for-— 
mer wasevident. After the engagement had continued py. | 


about three hours, the Saxons retreated in good order 5 real 
ried over his troops, while the Swedes were employed 


which no cnemy had ever done before in any engage- 
in dislodging 300 men, whom he had placed in a wind- | 
i 


ment with Charles. ‘The Swedes pursued their enemies 
towards the Oder, and forced them to retreat through 
thick woods, almost impervious even to infantry. ‘The 
Swedish horse, however, pushed their way, and at last 
inclosed Schullemberg between a wood and the river, 
where Charles had no doubt of obliging him to surren= 
der at discretion, or die sword in hand, as having neither 
boats nor bridges; but the genius of Schullemberg sup: 
plied every defect. In the night he ordered planks and 
floats of trees to be fastened together ; on winch he car- 
mill, for the purpose of defending his flank and keeps 7 
ing the enemy in play. Charles spoke of this retreat 
with admiration, and said he had been conquered by 
Schullenberg. Ags 
No material advantage, however, resulted from this to seat) 
Augustus ; who was again obliged to leave Poland, and 
fortify - 
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mined the event of war, the Swedes must certain}v have 
been at this time overpowered. Instead of this, how- 
ever, Charles seemed to triumpn over his enemies with 
more ease the more numerous they were. The Russians 
were defeated so fast, that they were all dispersed before 
one party had notice of the misfortunes of another. he 


is defeating an army of 45,000 men searcely obstructed the 


march of the Swedes, while their astonished enemies 


ist ° . ° ‘ 
) looked on these actions as the effects of witchcraft, and 
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} magined that the king of Sweden had dealings with in- 


fernal spirits. With these apprehensions they fled be- 
yond the Dniepr, leaving the unhappy Augustus to his 
fate. Schullemberg, with all his skill and experience, 
succeeded no better. The Swedish general Renschild 
engaged and defeated him in half an hour, though the 
Swedes were vastly inferior in number, 2nd their ene- 
mies posted in a most advantageous situation. Nothing 
could be more complete than this victory. This extra- 
ordinary victory, indeed, is said to have been owing to 
a panic winch seized the troops of Schullemberg: but it 
was regarded with admiration, and thought to make the 
renown of Renschild equal to that of his sovereign. 
Charles himself was jealous, and could not help ex- 


claiming, ‘‘ Surely Renschild will not compare himself 


with me !” 


#- Soon after this victory, which was gained on the 12th 


p-of February, 1706, Charles entered Saxony at the head 
of 24,200 men. ‘The diet at Ratisbon declared him an 
enemy to the empire if he crossed the Oder. But to 
this declaration no regard was paid. Charles pursued 
his march; while Augustus was reduced to the condi- 
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| fortify the capital of his hereditary dominions, which he at that time resident at his court as ambassador forthe Sweden. 
expected every moment to see invested. in the mean tzar of Russia, and stop proceedings against all who had =——-~— 
time the Russians having recdvered their spirits, attuck- passed frém his into the Swedish serviec. ‘These articles, 
ed the Swedes in Livonia with the utmost fury. Narva, Charles wrote with bis own hand, and delivered to 
Dorpt, and several other towns, were taken, andthe ia- Count Piper, ordering him to lizish them with the Saxon 
habitants and garrisons treated with great barbaritv. ambassadors. 
Soon after, an army of roo,099 Russians entered Po- After his defeat at Pultava by the Russians, Charles 
land. Sixtv thousand Cossacks under Mazeppa entered fled in a mean calash, attended by a little troop in- 
the country at the same time, and ravaged every thing  violably attached to his person, some on foot, and some 
with the fmy of barbarians. Schullembere, too, per- on horseback. ‘They were obliged to cross a sandy de- 
haps more formidable than either, alvanced with 14,090 sert, where neither herb nor tree was to be sven, and 
Saxons and 7000 tussians, disciplined in Germany, and where the burning heat and want of water were more 
reputed excellent soldiers. Could numbers have deter- intolerable than the extremities of cold they had tor- 138 


merly suffered. The whole had almest perished for Charies ar- 
want of water, when a spring was fortunately discover- pet 
ed; after which they reached Otchakoff, a town in the ye 
Turkish dominions, the bashaw of which supplied the gefeat at 
king with every necessary. It was some time, however, Pultava. 
before boats could be got ready for transporting the 
whole of the kiny’s attendants 5; by which accident foc 
Swedes and Cossacks fell into the hands cf the enemy. 
Vhis loss affected him more than ali his other misfor- 
tunes. ie shed tears at seeing, across the river Bog, 
the greater part of his few remaining friends carried into 
captivity, without having it in his power to assist them. 
The bashaw waited on him to apologise for the delay, * 
and was severely reprimanded by Charles, as if he had 
been his own subject. 

The king remained but a few days at Otchakuf, 
when the serasquier of Bender sent an aga to compli- 
ment him cn his arrival in the Turkish demimons, and 139 
to invite him to that city. Here he was treated withIs kindly 
hospitality : the Turks practised to its full extent aie ri 
generous maxim of regarding as sacred the persons of un- ee ~ 
fortunate princes who had taken shelter in their domt- conquering 
nions: and perhaps regarded him, notwithstanding his Russia be- 
misfortunes, as an ally that might be useful to them. xin to re- 
selves againstthe Russians. Everyone, indeed, regarded ‘Y° 
him in his distress. The French king offered hima safe 
passage from the Levant to Marseilles, from whence he 
might easily return to hisown dominions. But Charles 
was too obstinate to receive advice. Puffed up with the 
notion of imitating Alexander the Great, he disdained 
to return except at the head of a numerous army 3 and 


| tion of a vagrant in Poland, where he possessed not a 
| single town except Cracow. Into this city he threw 
) himself with a few Saxon, Polish, and Russian regiments, 

and began to erect some fortifications for its defence ; 
but the approach of the Swedish general Meyerfeldt, 
and the news of the invasion of Saxony, disconcerted all 
his measures, and threw him into despair. ‘The Russians 
indeed were his faithful allies ; but he dreaded them al- 
most as much as the Swedes: so that he was reduced to 


he yet expected, by means of the ‘Turks, to dethrone 
his adversary the tzar. Negociations for this purpose 
were carried on in the Turkish divan 3 and it was pro- 
posed to escort Charles with a nnmerous army to the 
frontiers of Poland: but the revolution which took ‘140 
place there, put an end to all such projects. Augustus Augustus 
thought himself uo longer bound to observe the treaty "covers ue 
3 | i kingdoni et 

wich he had made, than while Charles was at hand to Pad 
compel him. After the battle of Pultava, he entered 
Poland, and took every measure, in concert with the 
tzar, for the recovery of his kingdom. Stanislaus was 
not able to stand before such enemies, but was obliged 
to leave his dominions and fly to Bender, in the disguise 
of a Swedish oflicer, in order to share the fortune of 
Charles.—It was not in Poland alone that the Swedish 
aflairs began to sufler in consequence of the defeat at 141 
Pultava. ‘Phe Danes invaded the province of Schonen The Danes 
with an army of 13,000 foot and 2500 horse. Only ittvadeSwe 
13,000 Swedish forces remained to defend all the terry. 4°"? 
torics possessed by Charles in Germany 3 and of these 
only a small part was allotted for the defence of Scho- 

nen, 


for) 


| the necessity of writing a letter to Charles with his own 


hand, begging for peace on whatever terms he thought 
’ proper to grant. Tiowever, as he was then at the mer- 
cy of the Russians, this transaction was concealed with 
the greatest care. Hisemissaries were introduced to the 
Swedish court in the night-time; and being presented 
to Charles, received the following answer: That King 
| Augustus should for ever renounce the crown of Poland, 
} acknowledge Stanislaus, and promise never to reascend 


the throne, shonld an opportunity offer; that he should 
release the princes Sobieski, and all the Swedish pri- 
Soners made in the course of the war; surrender Patkul, 
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Sweden. nen. The regency of Sweden, however, exerted them- 
<—y~w=e/ solves to the utmost to repel this ungenerous invasion 5 
and having collected an army of 12,000 militia and 
8000 regulars, dispatched them under General Steen- 
boek into Schonen. Some Saxon troops were incorpo- 
rated in this army; and among these a prodigious de- 
sertion took place, which the general found it impossible 
to prevent; and thus the Danes gained several advan- 
tages, and at last took Christianstadt. Their insolence 
on this success was so great, that the Swedes demanded 
142 — to be instantly led against them. Here the good for- 
but are Ut- tune of Sweden seemed once more to revive. The 
eT Danes were driven from a very strong situation, with 
: the loss of 8000 killed and taken prisoners, besides a 
vast number wounded. The king received the intelli- 
rence of this victory with the greatest exultation; and 
could not help exclaiming, ** My brave Swedes, should 
jt please God that I once more join you, we shall con- 
quer them all!” | 
In the mean time, Charles, by, means of his agents 
the count Poniatofiski and the sieur Neugebar, used his 
utmost efforts to procure a rupture between the Porte 

143. and Russia. For along time the money bestowed by 

The Turks Peter on the vizirs and janisaries prevailed ; but at last, 
penmeding * i711, the grand signior, influenced by his mother, 
oo  sttongly inthe. f Charles, and had 
Rassians. who was strongly in the interest of Charles, da 
A been used to call him er dion, determined to support 
his quarrel with Peter. He therefore gave orders to 
the vizir to fall on the Russians with an army of 200,c00 
men. The vizir promised obedience ; but at the same 
time professed his ignorance in the art of war, and dislike 
-to the present expedition. The khan of Crm Tartary, 
who had been gained over hy the reputation and pre- 
sents of the king of Sweden, had orders to take the 
field with 40,000 of his men, and had the liberty of 
assembling his army at Bender, that Charles might sce 
that the war was undertaken on his account. See 
Russta, N° 119. / 

The treaty of the Pruth was most violently opposed 
by Count Poniatoffski and the khan of Tartary. The 
former had made the king acquainted with the situation 
of both armies; on which he instantly set out from Ben- 
der, filled with the hopes of fighting the Russians, and 
taking ample vengeance. Having ridden 59 leagues 
post, he arrived at the camp just as the tzar was draw- 
ing off his half-famished troops. He alighted at Ponia- 
toffski’s tent; and being informed of particulars, in- 
stantly flew in a rage to the vizir, whom he loaded with 
reproaches, and accused of treachery. Recollecting 
himself, however, he proposed a method by which the 
fault might be remedied 5 but finding his proposal re- 
jected, he posted back to Bender, after having by the 
grossest insults showed his contempt of the vizir. 

The violent behaviour of Charles did not promote his 
interest. [he vizir perceived that his stay in Turkey 
might prove fatal to himself; and thercfore determined 
to get lim out of the country as soon as possible. Suc- 
snd ceeding vizirs adopted the same plan ; and at last the 
ehate = grand sigmior himself wrote a letter to Charles, in which 

een. “he desired him to depart by next winter, promising to 
supply him with a suflicient guard, with money, and 
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(a) Each purse contained 30 sequins, . 


DEN. 
every thing elsc necessary for his journey. Charles gavé § 
an evasive answer, and determined to procrastinate his 
journey, as well to gratify his own stubborn temper, as 
because he discovered a correspondence between_Au- 
gustus and the khan of ‘Tartary, the object of which, 
he had reason to believe, was to betray him to the 
Saxons, When he was again pressed to fix the day of 
his departure, he replied, that he could not think of — 
going before his debts were paid. Being asked how 
much was necessary for this purpose, he replied 1000 
purses (A). ‘l'welve hundred purses were instantly sent Mea 
to the serasquier at Bender, with orders to deliver them t™ 
to the king of Sweden, but not before he should have gp, 
begun his journey. By fair promises, Charles persuaded 
him to part with the money; after which, instead of 
setting out, he squandered away his treasure in presents 
and gratifcations, and then demanded 1000 purses more | 
before he would set out. The serasquier was astonished 
at this behaviour. He shed tears; and turning to the 
king, told him, that lis head would be the forfeit of  % 
having obliged him with the money. The grand sig- — 
nior, on being acquainted with the shameful behaviour | 
of Charles, flew into a rage, and called an extraordi- 
nary divan, where he himself spoke, a thing very un- 
usual for the Turkish monarchs. It was unanimously 
agreed that such a troublesome guest ought to be re-_ 
. 
bi 
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moved by force, should other means fail. Positive or= The! 
ders were therefore sent to Charles to depart ; and, in ged 
case of refusal, to attack him in his quarters. Nothing to de 
could equal his obstinacy on this occasion: in spite of 
tlhe menaces of his enemies, in spite of the intreaties of 
his friends, he persisted in his resolution 5 and at last His¢ 
determined to resist, with 300 Swedes, being all the?! 
attendante le had, an army of 20,cco janisaries well | 
armed and furnished with cannon. At length he was 
attacked in good earnest; thongh it must be owned, 
that even in this extremity, the Turks showed their re- 
gard to him, and were tender of his life, which the king 
did not return at all in a similar manner. Most of the 
Swedes surrendcred at once, perhaps as thinking it the 
only method of saving the king’s life. This misconduct, — 
however, had a quite contrary effect. Charles became ul 
the more obstinate, the more desperate his affairs seemed Is abl? 
to be. With 4o menial servants only, and the generalsné “| 
Hord and Dardorff, he determined to defend hunself tons , 
the last extremity. Seeing his soldiers lay down their go, | 
arms, lie told the generals, ** We must now defend the 
honse. Come, (adds he with a smile), let us fight pro. 

aris et focis.”’ ‘The house had been already forced by 3 
the Tartars, all hut a hall which was near the door, and * 
where his domestics had assembled. Charles forced his 
way through the janisaries, attended by the generals 

Hord and Dardortl, joined his people, and then barri- 
caded the door. The moment he entered, the enemy | 
who were in the house, threw down their booty, and 

endeavoured to escape at the windows. Charles pure 

sued them from room to room with much bloodshed, 4 
and cleared the house in a few minutes. He then fired gighi! 
furiously from the windows, killed 200 of the Turks ina mull! 
a quarter of an hour, so that the bashaw who command. tt 


| | 
ed them was at length forced to set the house on fires titha . 
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This was done by arrows with lighted matches shot into 
the roof; but Charles, instead of quitting it, gave arders 
for extinguishing the fire, in which he himself assisted 
with great diligence. All efforts, however, were vain: 
the roof fell in; and Charles, with his few faithful com- 
panions, was ready to be buried in the ruins. In this 
extremity one called out, that there was a necessity for 
surrendering. ‘“* What a strange fellow! (cries the 
king), who would rather be a prisoner with the Turks 
than mix his ashes with those of his sovereign.” An- 
other had the presence of mind to cry out, that the 
chancery was but 50 paccs off, had a stone roof, and 
was proof against fire. Pleased with the thoughts of 
again coming to blows, the king exclaimed, * A true 
Swede! Let us take all the powder and ball we can 
carry.” He then put himself at the lead of his troops, 
and sallied ont with such fury, that the Turks retreated 
50 paces; but falling down in the hurry, they rushed 
in upou him, and carried him by the legs and arms to 
the bashaw’s tent. 

This extraordinary adventure, which savours not a 
httle of insanity, happened on the 12th of February 
1713. He was now kept prisoner with all his retinue ; 
and in this situation he was visited by the unfortunate 
Stanislaus. 

Charles at last seemed inclined to submit to his fate, 
and began seriously to think of returning to his king- 
dom, now reduced to the most deplorablesituation. His 
labitation was now fixed at Demotica, a small town 
abont six leagues from Adrianople. Here he was al- 
lowed provisions for his own table and those of his reti- 
nue; but only 25 crowns a-day in money, instead of 
500 which he had received at Bender. During his re- 
sidence here he received a deputation from Hesse Cassel, 
Soliciting his consent to the marriage of the landurave 
with Eleonora, princess royal of Sweden; to which he 
readily agreed : a deputation was also sent him by the 
regency of Sweden, requesting that he would pve pare 
for returning to his own deminions, which were ready 
to sink under a ruinous war in lis absence. 

On the 14th of October 1714, Charles set out for 
pweden. All the princes through whose territories he 
| Was to pass, had given orders for his entertainment in 
the most magnificent manner ; but the king, perceiving 
that these compliments only rendered his imprisonment 
} and other misfortunes more conspicuous, suddenly dis- 
+ missed his Turkish attendants, and assembling. his own 
people, bid them take no care about him, but make the 
best of their way to Stralsund. After this he set out 
| post, in the habit of a German officer, attended only: by 
Colonel During. Keeping the bye-roads through Hun- 
gary, Moravia, Austria, Bavaria, Wirtemberg, the Pa- 
latinate, Westphalia, and Mecklenburgh, he arrived on 
the 21st of November at midnight before the gates of 
Stralsund. Being unknown, he was admitted with dif- 
fealty ; but being soon recognised by the governor, the 
ereatest tokens of joy were shown all over the town. 
"In the midst of the tumult Charles went to bed. 

Sweden was now in the greatest distress. On the 
news of the defeat at Pultava, the Danes had invaded 
.>chonen, but were defeated hy General Steenbock. 
4 his vistory, however, did not put an end to the war. 

On the contrary, the kings of Denmark and Poland, 
| with the tzar of Russia, entered. into stricter bonds of 
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amity than ever. They dreaded the return of Charles 5 
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weden. 


to his own dominions, and apprehended that numberless “~\~——~ 


victories would soon efface the remembrance of Pultava. 
They determined, therefore, to make the best use of 
their time ; and perhaps Charles never took a more im- 
prudent resolution than ohstinatcly to remain so long in 
the Turkish dominions, The return of Charles seemed 
to give new life to the whole nation. Though the num- 
ber of inhabitants was visibly diminished, the levies he 
had ordered were completed in a few weeks: but the 
hands left to cultivate the earth consisted of the infirm, 
aged, and decrepid; co that a famine was threatened 
in consequence of the military rage which had seized 
all the youth of the kingdom. 

The presence of Charles did not now 
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consequences which the allies had feared. The king- unable to 
dom was too much reduced to furnish the necessary sup- retrieve the 


plies of men and moncy; and though the king’s cou- 


Swedish af. 


fairs, 


rage and military skill were not in the least diminished, 4. 1715, 


the efforts he made, instead of restoring Sweden to its 
splendour, served more completely to ruin it. In 1715, 
Prussia declared against him, on account of his demand- 
ing back the town of Stetin, which that monarch had 
seized. ‘To complete his embarrassment, the elector of 
Hanover, George I. of Britain, also became his enemy. 
The forces of Denmark, Prussia, Saxony, 


Tee 


and Hanover, Is encom- 


joined to invest Wismar, while a body of 36,000 men Passed on 


formed the siege of Stralsund; at the same time that 
the tzar, with a fleet of 20 large ships of war, and 150 
transports, carrying 30,000 men, threw every part of 
the Swedish coast into the greatest consternation. ‘The 
heroism of Charles could not-prevail against: so many 
enemies ; yet he was still so much dreaded, that the 


: 1 


prince of Anhalt, with 12,000 brave troops, did not His 


all sides by- 
enemies. 
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despe- 


think himself a match for this furious enemy when at rate valour. 


the head of only 2000, till he had entrenched his army 
behind a ditch, defended by.chevaux de frize. It ap- 
peared, indeed, that lis precaution was not unnecessary’: 
for in the night Charles with his men clambered up the 
ditch, and attacked the enemy in his usual manner. 
Nombers, however, at last prevailed; and Charles was 
obliged to retire, after having scen his favourite Grot- 
hnsea, General Dardorff and During, the companions 
of his exile, killed by his side, he himself heing wounded 
in the breast. 
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This rash attempt was made in order to save Rugen, Stralsund” 


whence the town of Stralsund was: supplied with pro- besi 
visions. The place was well fortified, and garrisoned 
with gooo men, with Charles himself at their head; 
but nothing could resist the efforts of the enemy. By 
the 17th of December it was proposed to give the 
assault. ‘The attack on the horn-work was desperate:: 
the enemy was twice repulsed; but at last, by dint of 
numbers, effected a lodgment. The next day, Charles 
headed a-sally, in which he dealt terrible destruction 
among the besiegers, but was at length overpowered 
and obliged to retreat into the town. At last his offi- 
cers, apprehending that he must either fall into the 
lands of the enemy,.or be buricd in the ruins of the 
place, intrcated him to retire. A retreat, however, was 
now almost as dangerous as to remain in the town, onand 


eged, 
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taken, 


account of the fleets of the enemy with which thc seai® spite ef 


was covered 5 and it is thought that this very circum- 
stance induced the king to consent to it. Setting out, the 


therefore, 


the utmost 
efforts of 


king. 
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Sweden. therefore, in a small boat with sails and oars, he passed 
ty all the enemy’s ships and batteries, and arrived safe at 

160  Ystedt in Schonen. . 

Charlesin- To revenge himself for these losses, Charles invaded 
ag ph Norway with an army of 25,000 men. ‘The Danes 
purpose. Were everywhere defeated and pursued with that vigour 

for which the king of Sweden was so remarkable ; but 
strong reinforcements arriving from Denmark, and pro- 
visions failing, he was at last obliged to retire. Soon 
after this the Swedes lost Wismar; but when every 
thing seemed hopeless, Baron Goertz the chief minister 

and favourite of Charles contrived to set on fvot a 
treaty with the tzar of Russia, by which the most for- 
midable of all Charles’s enemies was taken off. ‘The 
minister found means to work on the inflexible temper 
of Charles, by representing ‘to him that the cession of 
certain provinces to Peterwould induce him to assist him 
in his projects of again dethroning Augustus, and of 
replacing James on the throne of Britain; which last 
scheme he had projected ont of revenge for the elector 
of Hanover having seized en the duehies of Bremen and 
Verden. In consequence of the conferences between 

the tzar and Goertz, the former engaged to send into 

Poland an army of 80,000 men, in order to dethrone 
that prince whom he had so long defended. He enga- 
ged also to furnish ships for transporting 30,000 Swedes 
to Germany and 10,000 into Denmark. ‘This treaty, 
however, was not ratified, and the king’s death, which 
happened in 1718, put a final stop to all the great pro- 

1S, +=» Speets of Sweden. 

Charles in- ‘The king had resolved on the conquest of Norway 

vades Nor- before he dethroned Augustus; and as no difliculties 

way again, ever deterred him, he marched his army into that cold 
and lays . " 

eieire to and barren country in the month of October, when the 
Fredericks- ground was covered with-frost and snow. With 18,000 
hall. men he formed the siege of Frederickshall, though the 

severity of the frost rendered it almost impossible te 

break ground. Charles resolved to form trenches ; and 
his soldiers cheerfully obeyed, digging into the ground 

with the same labour as if they had been picreing a 

rock. On the 11th of December the king visited the 
aay ta trenchies in the midst of a terrible fire from the enemy, 
conse- . 1Magining that his men might be animated by lus pre- 
quence of sence. Tie took his post in the most dangerous station 
which he is he could choose, standing on a gabion and leaning with 
a his arm over the parapet, while the enemy were firing 

An. 1718, ‘ 
: chain shot at the very spot where he stood. He was 
intreated to change his station; but he remained obsti- 
-nate. At last he was scen to fall on the parapet with 
a deep groan, and soon afterwards expired, having been 
mortally wounded, as is supposed, by a cannon ball. 
164 See CHARLES XII. 

Account of Charles XII. was succeeded by his sister the princess 
the Swedish Ulrica Eleonora, wife to the hereditary prince of Hesse. 
affairs from Qn this occasion the states took care to make a previous 
te death of stipulation for the preservation of their liberties, and 
~ to the year obliged the princess to sign a paper to this purpose be- 
1771. fore entering on the government. ‘Their first care was 
to make a peace with Great Britain, which the late 
king intended to have invaded. The Swedes then, to 
prevent their farther losses by the progress of the Rus- 
sian, the Danish, the Saxon, and other arms, made many 
great sacrifices to obtain peace from those powers. The 
French, however, about the year 1738, formed a dan- 
gerous party in the kingdom, which not only broke its 
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internal quiet, but led it into a ruinous war with Russia, 
by which it lost the province of Finland. Their Swe- 
dish majesties having ne cluldren, it was necessary to 
settle the successioi ; especially as the duke of Holstein 
was descended from the queen’s eldest sister, and was, at 
the same time, the presumptive heir to the empire of 
Russia. Four competitors appeared ; the duke of Hol- 
stein Gottorp, Prince Frederic of Hesse-Cassel nephew 
to the king, the prince of Denmark, and the duke of 
Deux-Ponts. The duke of Holstein would have car- 
ried the election, had he not embraced the Greck re- 
ligion, that he might mount the throne of Russia. The 
tzarina interposed, and oflered to restore all the con- 
guests she had made from Sweden, excepting a small 
district in Finland, if the Swedes would receive the 
duke of Holstein’s uncle, Adolphus Frederic bishop of 
Lubec, as their hereditary prince and successor to their 
crown. This was agreed to; and a peace concladed at 
Abo, under the mediation of his Britannic majesty. 
This peace was so firmly adhered to by the empress of 
Russia, that his Danish majesty thonght proper to drop 
all resentment for the indignity done his son. The 
prince-successor married the princess Ulrica, third sister 
to the king of Prussia; and in 1751 entered into the 
possession of his new dignity, which proved to hima 
crown of thorns. The French had acqnired vast in- 
‘fluence in all the deliberations of the Swedish senate, 
wlio of late had been little better than pensioners to 
that crown. ‘The intrigues of the senators forced A- 
dolpbhus to take part in the war against Prussia: butas 
that war was disagreeable not only to the people, but 
also to the king of Sweden, the nation never made ¢ 
mean an appearance; and on Russia’s making peac 
with the king of Prussia, the Swedes likewise madet 
peace. Adolphus died dispirited in 1771, after a tt [ 
bulent reign of twenty years; and was succeeded by hi 
son Gnstavus. The most remarkable transaction of thi 
reign is the revolution which took place in the govert 
ment in the year 1772, by which the king, from be 
ing the most limited became one of the most despot 
monarchs in Europe, Ever since the death of Charles 
XII. the whole power of the kingdom had been lodge 
in the states ; and this power they had much abused. 
Gustavus therefore determined cither to seize on that, 
power of which they made such a bad use, or perish im! 
the attempt. ‘The revolution was effected in the fol’ 
lowing manner. On the morning of the roth of At, 
gust 1772, a consideravie number of officers, as well as} 
other persons known to be attaehed to the royal cause,# 
had been summoned to attend his majesty. Before tem 
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he was on horseback, and visited the regiment of arti 
lery. As he passed through the streets he was more — 
than usually courteous to all he met, bowing familiarly 
to the lowest of the people. On the king’s return t0 
his palace, the detachment which was fo mount guard 
that day being drawn up together with that which was 
to be relicved, his majesty retired with the cfficers into 
the guard-room. He then addressed them with al 
that eloquence of which he is said to bave been a per 
fect master; and after insinuating to them that his Ife 
was in danger, he exposed to them in the strongest 
colours the wretched state of the kingdom, the shackles 
in which it was held by means of foreign gold, and the 
dissensions and troubles arising irom the same eatite 
which had distracted the diet during the course of four 
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teen months. He assured them that his only design was 
to put an end to these disorders ; to banish corruption, 
restore true liberty, and revive the ancient lustre of the 
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cing from the guard room to the parade for this pur- -——— 

pose, some of them more cautious, or perhaps morc, '® 
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Swedish name, which had been long tarnished by a ve- 
nality as notorious as it was disgraceful. Then assur- 
ing them in the strongest terms that he diselaimed for 
ever all absolute power, or what the Swedes call sove- 

eignty, le concluded with these words: “I am obli- 
ged to defend my own liberty and that of the kingdom, 
against the aristocracy which reigns. Will you be 
faithful to me, as your. forefathers were to Gustavus 
Vasa and Gustavus Adolphus ? I will then risk my life 
for your welfare and that of my country.” 

The officers, most of them young men, of whose at- 
tachment the king had been long secure, who did not 
thoroughly perhaps see into nature of his majesty’s 
request, were allowed no time to reflect, immediately 
}consented to cvery thing, and took an oath of fidelity 
| to him. 
mj Only three refused. One of these, Frederic Ceder- 
strom, captain of a company of the guards, alleged he 
Mhad already, and very lately, taken an oath to be faith- 
‘ful to the states, and consequently could not take that 
which his majesty then exacted of him. The king, 
looking at him sternly, answered, “* Think of what 
you are doing.” ‘‘ 1 do, (replied Cederstrom) ; and 
fwhat I think to day, I shall think to-morrow: and 


timid than the rest, became, on a short reflection, ap- 


they were engaged: they began to express their fears 
to the king, that unless some persons of greater weight 
and influence than themselves were to take a part in 
the same cause, he could scarcely hope to succeed in his 
enterprise. The king stopped a while, and appeared to 
hesitate. A serjeant of the guards overheard their dis- 
course, and cried aloud,——“ It shall succecd—Long live 
Gustavus!” His majesty immediately said, ‘“ Then I 
will venture ;”°—and stepping forward to the soldiers, 
he addressed them in terms nearly similar to those 
which he had expressed to the oflicers, and with the 
same success. ‘They answered him with loud acclama- 
tions : one voice only said, No; but it was not attended 
to. : 
In the mean time some of the king’s emissaries had 
spread a report about the town that the king was ar- 
rested. This drew the populace to the palace in great 
numbers, where they arrived as his majesty had con- 
cluded his harangue to the guards. ‘They testified by 
reiterated shouts their joy at seeing him safe; a joy 
which promised the happiest conclusion to the business 


of the day. - 


: ; 7, gains over 
prehensive of the consequences of the measnre in which the soldiers, 
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The senators were now immediately sccnred. They Secures the 
had from the window of the council-chamber beheld het ig 
what was going forward on the parade before the pa- ath 
lace 3 and, at a loss to know the meaning of the shouts ster of the 


they heard, were coming down to inquire into the cause whole 


pere I capable of breaking the oath by which I am al- 
jready hound to the states, I should be likewise capable 
lof breaking that which your majesty now requires me 
|to take.”’ | 

_ The king then ordered Cederstrom to deliver up his 
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sword, and put him in arrest. of them, when 30 grenadierg, with their bayonets fix- power in 
His majesty, however, appreliensive of the impres- ed, informed them it was his majesty’s pleasure they wes 


sion which the proper and resolute conduct of Ceder- 
fstrom might make on the minds of the other officers, 
\shortly afterwards softened his tone ; and again addres- 
\sing himself to Cederstrom, told him, that as a proof of 
/the opinion he entertained of him, and the confidence he 
placed in him, he would return him his sword without 
} insisting on his taking tle oath, and would only desire 
Vhis attendance that day. Cederstrom continued firm ; 
vhe answered, that his majesty could place no confidence 
Jinhim that day, and that lhe begged to be excused from 
}the service. 
| While the king was shut up with the officers, Sena- 
itor Ralling, to whom the command of the troops in the 
itown had been given two days before, came to the door 
jof the guard-room, and was told that he could not be ad- 
‘mitted. The senator insisted on being present at the 
| istribution of the orders, and sent to the king to desire 
jit; but was answered, he must go to the senate, where 
MS majesty would speak to him. 
The officers then received their orders from the king ; 
J the first of which was, that the two regiments of guards 
. and of artillery shonld be immediately assembled, and 
that a detachment of 36 grenadiers should he posted at 
he door of the council-chamber to prevent any of thie 
Senators from coming out. 
+. But before the orders could be carried into cxecu- 
! tion, it was necessary that the king should address him- 
self to the soldiers : men wholly unacquainted with his 
|designs, and accustomed to pay obedience only to the 
orders of the senate, whom they had been taught to hold 
in the highest reverence. 
t 
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should continue where they were. They began to talk 
in a high tone, but were answered only by having the 
door shut and locked on them. 

The moment the secret committee heard that the se- 
nate was arrested, they separated of themselves, each in- 
dividual providing for lis own safety. The king then 
mounting ‘his horse, followed by his officers with their 
swords drawn, a large body of soldiers, and numbers 
of the populace, went to the other quarters of the town 
where the soldiers he had ordered to be assembled were 
posted. He found them all equally willing to support 
his cause, and to take to him an oath of fidelity. As 
he passed through the streets, lic declared to the people, 
that he only meant to defend them, and save his coun- 
try; and that if they would not confide in him, he 
would lay down his sceptre, and surrender up his king- 
dom. So much was the king beloved, that the people 
(some of whom even fell down on their knees) with 
tears in their eyes implored his majesty not to abandon 
them. 

The king proceeded in his course, and in less than an < 


I 
3 i ummons 
hour made himself master of .all the military force’in an ascem- 


Stockholm. In the mean time the heralds, by procla- bly o1 the 


mation in the several quarters of the city, summoned an StS? 


assembly of the States for the ensuing morning, and de- 
clared all members traitors to their country who should 
not appear. hitler his majesty repaired in all the 
pomp of royalty, surrounded by his guards, and holdine 
in his hand the silver seeptre of Gustavus Adolphus. In 
a very forcible speech, he lamented the unhappy state to 
which the country was ‘nee by the conduct of a 


party 
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party ready to sacrifice every thing to its ambition, and 


\“——-—’ reproached the states with adapting their actions to the 


17 2 
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views of foreign courts, from which they reccived the 
wages of perfidy. “If any one dare contradict this, 
Jet him rise and speak.”*»—Conviction, or fear, kept the 
assembly silent, and the secretary peal the new form of 
government, which the king submitted to the approba- 
tion of the states. It consisted of fifty-seven articles ; 
of which the five following were the chief. 

1. The king has the entire power of convoking and 


cepts a new dissolving the assembly of the states as often as he thinks 


form of go- 
vernment, 
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proper. 2. His majesty alone has the command of the 
army, flect, and finances, and the disposal of all offices 
civil and military. 3. In case of an invasion, or of any 
pressing necessity, the king may impose taxes, without 
waiting for the assembly of the states. 4. The diet can 
deliberate on no other subjects than those proposed by 
the king. 5. The king shall not carry on an offensive 
war without the consent of the states, When all the 
articles were gone through, the king demanded if the 
states approved of them, and was answered by a general 
acclamation. He then dismissed all the senators from 
their employments, adding, that in a few days he would 
appoint others; and concluded this extraordinary scene 
by drawing out of his pocket a small book of psalms, 
from which, after taking off the crown, he gave out 
Te Deum. "AN the members very devoutly added their 
voices to his, and the hall resounded with thanksgiving. 

The power thus obtained was employed by the king 
for the good of his subjects. He took care that the law 
should be administered with impartiality to the richest 
noble and the poorest peasant, making a severe example 
of such judges as were proved to have made justice ve- 
nal. He gave particular attention and encouragement 
to commerce, was a liberal and enlightened patron of 
learning and science, and laboured strenuously to intro- 
duce into his kingdom the most valuable improvements 
in agriculture that had been made in foreign countries. 

But while thus active in promoting the arts of peace, 
he was not inattentive to those of war. The fleet, 
which he found decayed and feeble, he in a few years 
restored to a respectable footing, and, besides changing 
the regulations of the navy, a corps of 
sailors, and formed them to the service by continual ex- 
euuine. The army, which, as well as the navy, had 
been neglected during the aristocracy, was next to be 
reformed. ‘The king began by giving cloaks, tents, 
and new arms to all the regiments. Afterwards, under 
the direction of Field Marshal Count de Dhovdiitbeiat, a 
new exercise was introduced, and several camps were 
formed, in which the soldiery were maneeuvred by the 
king himself. The sale of military offices, which had 
been permitted for many years, was entirely suppressed ; 
and the king provided not only for the re-establishment 
of discipline and good order in the army, but for the 
future welfare of the individuals which composed it. 
These warlike preparations were necessary to a plan 
which he had formed for entirely abolishing the power 
of the aristocracy, and freeing Sweden from the factions 
which had long been formed in it by the court of St 
Petersburgh. ‘The change which he had introduced 
was very inimical to the intrigues of that court; and 
the Russian ambassador exerted himself openly to bring 
about a rupture between the king and the discontented 
nobles. Gustavus ordered him to quit the kingdom ia 
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eight days, and immediately prepared for war with 
Russia. To this apparently rash enterprise he was in| 
cited by the Ottoman Porte, at that time unable to of 
pose the armies of the two empires ; and his own ambi- 
tion, together with the internal state of his kingdom, 
powerfully concurred to make him lend every assistance 
to his ancient ally. It is needless for us to enter intoz , 
detail of the particulars of that war, the princrpal cir-] 
cumstances of which have already been noticed under 
Russia, N° 1 Suffice it to say, that neither Gusta.™ 
vus Adolphus nor Charles XII. gave greater proofs of” 
undaunted courage and military conduct in their long 
and bloody wars than were given by Gustavus the II. 
from the end of the year 1787 to 1790, when peace 
was restored between the courts of St Petersbargh anil 
Stockholm. When the court of Copenhagen was com- 
pelled, by the means of England and Prussia, to with- 
draw its troops from the territories of Sweden, the king 
attacked Russia with such vigour both by sea and land, 
displayed such address im retrieving his affairs when ap- 
parently reduced to the last extremity, and renewed his 
attacks with such pertinacious courage, that the empress 
lowered the haughtiness of her tone, and was glad to treat 
with Gustavus as an equal and independent sovereign. 

Sweden now enjoyed peace, but the nobles conti- § 
nued discontented, and a conspiracy was planned a-! 
gainst Gustavus oiler Wis own aoeh Bie Wbd en. 
tered into the alliance that was formed against the | 
revolutionary government of France; and to raise aa — 
army, which he was to lead in person to co-operate 
with the emperor and the king of Prus sia, he was ob- 
liged to negociate large loans, and to impose on his 
subjects heavy taxes. The nobles took advantage 6 
that circumstance to prejudice the minds of many of the 
people against the sovereign who had laboured so long 
for their good. On the 16th of March 1792 he rece 
ved an anonymous letter, warning him of his immediate 
danger from a plot that was laid to take away his life, 
requesting him toremain at home, and avoid balls ford 
year; and assuring him that, if he should go to tb 
masquerade for which he was preparing, he would be as 
sassinated that very night. The king read the note mt 
contempt, and at a late hour entered the ball room 
After some time he sat down in a box with the comp ‘i 
d’Essen, and observed that he was not deceived in bi 
contempt for the letter, since, had there been any desiga 
against his life, no time could be more favourable that 
that moment. He then mingled, without apprehension, 
among the crowd ; and just as he was preparing to re 
tire in company with the Prussian ambassador, he was 
surrounded by several persons in masks, one of whe 
fired a pistol at the back of the king, and lodged the 
contents in his body. A scene of dreadful confusi ‘Yr 
immediately ensued. The conspirators, amidst the gen 
ral tumult and alar m, had time to retire to other part ‘ 
of the room; but one of them had previeusly droppeé 
his pistols and a dagger close by the wounded king. A 
general order was given to all the company to unnia 
and the doors were immediately closed ; but no pers 
appeared with any particular ‘dis tingid g marke 
guilt. The king was immediately conveyed to bis 
apartment 3 and the surgeon, after extracting a balla 
some slugs, gave favourable hapes of his recovery. 

The favourable reports of his medical attendants 
appeared to be fallacious, 
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my. By this peace Sweden lost Finland, a country of Seed, 
peculiar importance to her on account of the supplies ——~y—~ 
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mortification was found to have taken place. He expi- 


re a om. thie following day, and on opening his body there 
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were found within the ribs a square piece of Jead and 
two rusty nails. 

The king had by his will appointed a council of re- 
gency; but convinced by recent experience how little 
dependence was to be placed on the attacliment of his 
nobles, and aware of the necessity of a vigorous govern- 
ment in times of such difficulty and danger, he appointed 
his brother, the duke of Sudermania, sole regent, till 
luis son, then a minor, should attain the age of 18 years. 
In his dying moments he desired that all the couspira- 
tors, except the perpetrator of his murder, might be 
pardoned. 

The young king, who was about 14 at his father’s 

S death, was proclaimed by the name of GustavusIV. The 
regent soon took the most vigorous and active measures 
to apprehend and punish the projectors and perpetrators 
of the murder of his brother. A nobleman of the name 
of Ankerstromconfessed himself the assassin, and gloried 
wa the action, which he called liberating his country 
_ from a monster and atyrant. He was executed in a most 
| crucl manner on the 17th of May. Two other noble- 
} men, and two officers, also suffered death ; but the rest 
| of the conspirators were either pardoned, or punished 


| only by fine and imprisonment. 
) From the accession of Gustavus IV. till the revolu- 
tion which has been recently effected in Sweden, few 
| transactions of any importance have occurred. Soon af- 
ter the king had taken on himself the administration of 
affairs, he engaged warmly in the war against France, 
and till the time of his deposition, continued a most faith- 
} ful ally of Britain. The efforts of the Swedish monarch 
} towards hnmbling the power of Bonaparte, have been al- 
| ready noticed under the articles BRITAIN and FRANCE; 
jand the war with Russia, in which his alliance with 
Britain had involved him, has been sufficiently touched 
in the article Russia. This prince seems to.have been 
jendowed with great and amiable qnalities, but he was 
; certainly rash and imprudent, and perhaps in some de- 
/gtee tinctured with insanity. He thus materially in- 
}jared his kingdom, and alienated the affections of his 
‘principal nobles, especially of his uncle the duke of 


of grain she was accustomed to draw from it; but in 
the treaty she reserved the right of importing a certain 
quantity of grain yearly, duty free. Swedish Finland 
with Lapmark, now annexed to Russia, was estimated 
to contain about 120,000 square English miles, with 
895,000 inhabitants. Peace was also concluded with 
France (6th January 1810), who gave up Pomerania. 
Sweden was new enjoyingtranquillity, whenthesudden 
and unexpected death of the crown prince (Augusten- 
berg) in April 1810, hecame a new source of perplex- 
ity. The duke of Sudermania was old aud in a feeble 
state of health, and as there was no person within the 
kingdom who had any title by blood to the throne, it 
was necessary for the security of the new order of 
things to choose a successor. ‘The threatening position 
which the acquisition of Finland gave to Russia, indu- 
ced the noblemen who in concert with the court took a 
lead in this business, to look ont for some man of mili; 
tary talents. It so happened that Bernadotte, prince 
of Ponte Corvo, who had lately commanded in the north 
of Germany, had gained the peculiar esteem of the 
Swedish officers and soldiers he had made prisoners in 
Gustavus’s ill concerted operations in Pomerania, by 
his liberal and kind treatment. He was besides highly 
respected for his military skill ; and had been still far- 
ther raised in general estimation, in consequence of 
Napoleon having removed him from his conimand for 
his lenity and humanity in exercising his power. Some 
of the Swedish officers, to whom his character was 
known, first conceived the idea of offering lim the suc- 
cession to the crown. ‘The scheme was for some time 
kept extremely private; but received so much coun- 
tenance from the most conziderable men, that it was at 
Icngth opened to Bernadotte himself in Paris. He re- 
ceived it as might be expected; and his friends re- 
doubled their intrigues. The prince of Denmark had 
been proposed, but the ancient enmity against that 
country was an invincible obstacle to his success. At 
length, when every thing was prepared, the diet was 
called, and Bernadotte was elected crown prince, with 
acclamations, by all the four orders, on the 21st of July. 
Of all the changes in the fortune and station of indi- 


189 | Sudermania. 
olutios § In the beginning of March 1809, the plan which ap- viduals which arose out of the French revolution, this 
hy pears to have been concerted between the duke of Su- is perhaps the most singular. | Bonaparte seized the 
emaesermania and the principal nobility, was carried intoef- royal power and dignity for himself, and by force of 

fect. The king was arrested; the duke assumed the reins arms he compelled some of the weaker states to accept 
1899%-0f government, and issued a proclamation, annoancing _ his relations and followers as kings. But it does not 


‘that under existing circumstances, the king was incap- 

able of conducting the affairs of the nation. 

| Gustavus, nowinclose custody, was easily prevailed up- 

on toabdicate the government. The diet was assembled; 
» the duke of Sudermania was declared king of Sweden, 
) duder the title of Charles XIII.; Prince Augustenberg 
')as chosen crown prince; and various changes were 
-otroduced into the constitution, confirming the powers 
the diet, and doing away what the prevailing party 
. veld to be incroachments of the crown, during the late 
ind preceding reigns. ‘The people, wearied or disgust- 
r by the late king’s folly and rashness, readily acquies- 
hed mall the alterations. Peace was then made with 
Rassia, a measure become absolutely necessary, as the 
military force of the kingdom was completely broken, 
-od no ‘means existed to check the progress of the ene- 
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appear that he was ever consulted as to Bernadotte’s 
elevation, or had the smallest influence in it, except that 
the example given in his own person and that of lis fol- 
lowers, had contributed to destroy some of the old il- 
lusions as to birth and hereditary honours, and had 
prepared men’s minds for great innovations, It. was 
thus that the son of a French peasant was raised to 
the Swedish throne, by the spontaneous choice of a 
body of nobles, proud of their birth and ancestry. 

The appearance of Bernadotte in the Swedish capi- 
tal was followed by numerous feasts and spectacles. 
He received congratulations from all the public bodies; 
and though not immediately called to the throne, was, from 
the king’s infirmities, entrusted with the entire conduct 
of the government. One of his first acts was tu re- 
commend to the diet the introduction of a conscription 
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Sweden. law like that of France, a measure which certainly ha- 
L——y——' zarded his popularity. It passed however ; and on this 
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occasion he prevailed with the nobles, to make a volun- 
tary surrender of their ancient privilege of exemption 
from military service, and from taxation. Pressed by 
France and Russia, Sweden in November 1810, profes- 
sed her adherence to the continental system, and de- 
clared war against Britain. The war, however, was 
only nominal, and the British cruisers returned in most 
cases their captures untouched. ‘This state of things 
continued till Bonaparte was preparing for his great 
Russian campaign, when the Swedish government, so- 
licited by both parties, and tempted by great offers, at 
length signed treaties of alliance with Russia and Bri- 
tain in 1812 and 1813, By these treaties, the two 
powers mentioned engaged to assist the king 1n conquer- 
ing Norway from Denmark. The French, for the pur- 
pose of intimidation, had previously seized Pomerania. 
Bernadotte carried over an army of 30,000 Swedes to 
Germany in 1813, and being joined by several large 
bodies of Prussian and German troops, he was encoun- 
tered by Marshal Ney between Berlin and Leipsic on 
the 6th September, and after an obstinate engagement, 
drove back the French army with the loss of 16,000 
men. Iuthe battle of Leipzic also, fought the 18th 
October, he bore a conspicuous share. After the vic- 
tory, he continued to act against Marshal Davoust’s 
corps, and against the Danes, till he made the latter 
to capitulate. He lost no time in improving this ad- 
vantage ; and by a treaty concluded at Kiel on the 14th 
January 1814, compelled Denmark to cede Norway, 
viving her the trifling possession of Pomerania in re- 
torn. He now advaucéd to the Rhine; but satisfied 
with reducing Napoleon’s power, and, from views of 
interest, most probably adverse to ruining him, he was 
thought to be rather dilatory in pushing his advanta- 
tages. ‘The success of the allies at length left him at 
liberty to secure Norway, the prize for which he had 
fought. As the Norwegians announced their intention 
to resist, le crossed the frontier with an army in July, 
and, by judicious manceuvres, which placed the Nor- 
wegian force in his powcr, he obliged them to capitu- 
late, and obtained possession of the country almost 
without bloodshed ; Norway preserving its ancicnt con- 
stitution, and having states of its own. On the death 
of Charles XIII. in 1818, Bernadotte mounted the 
throne; and, being on good terms with most of the 
surrounding powers, has every chance to preserve his 
situation, and transmit the crown to his posterity. 

We have seen, that from the reign of Charles XII. 
to the revolution undcr Gustavus IIT. in 1772, the go- 
vernment of Sweden was a limited monarchy, and that 
since that time, till the accession of the present king 
(Charles XIII.) the power of the monarchs was ab- 
solute. In 1811, however, the power of the diet was 
re-established by new regulations. ‘The four estates 
of nobles, clergy, burghers, and peasants, sit in sepa- 
rate houses, and meet necessarily at tle end of five 
years, or oftener, if convoked by the king. The con- 
sent of threc of thesc houses, with that of the king, gives 
a proposition the form of law. No taxes can be raised 
without the authority of the diet; and the persons of 
the membcrs are inviolable during the session. Thie 
session lasts three months or longer. The law declares 
the press to be free ; but this provision has not been 
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enforced. The nobles consist of about 1200 families, g, 
the heads of which sit in the diet. 
vels,1951 7. ). | 

The revenue of Sweden and Norway united, is esti- Rey 
mated at no more than 1,500,000}. sterling since the 
peace in 1815. ‘The debt of Sweden in 1816 was 
10,209,611 dollars banco, or akout 1,480,cool.; and 
Norway also owes a considerable sum. 

The army, which amounted to 53,560 men in 1817, Milt 
is chiefly supported by lands which are assigned to thestreag 
soldiers to cultivate. ‘lhe navy is stated to consist of 
20 ships of the line, and 16 frigates. The conscrip- 
tion places all the young men from 20 to 25, who are 
estimated to amount to 80,000, at the disposal of the 
government for military duty. 

Christianity was introduced into Sweden in the gthRelg 
century. Their rcligion is Lutheran, which was pro- 
pagated among them by Gustavus Vasa about the year 
1523. ‘The Swedes are surprisingly umform and unre- 
mitting in religious matters ; and have such an aversion 
to Popery, that if'a Roman Catholic priest be discovered 
in the country, he is treated with the greatest indignity. 
The archbishop of Upsal had a revenue of 4ool. a-year, 
and had under him 13 suflragans with moderate stipends. 
No clergyman had the least direction in the affairs of 
state. ‘Their morals, and the sanctity of their lives, 
were such as to cndear them to the people. Their 
churches are neat, and often ornamented. A bedy of 
ecclesiastical laws and canons direct their religious eco- 
nomy. <A conversion to Popery, or a long continuance 
under excommunication, which cannot pass without the 
king’s permission, was punishment and exile. 

The language of Sweden is a dialect of the Gothic, La 
and nearly allied to those of Denmark, Norway, andané 
Iceland. Jn the two grand divisions of the Gothic, 
consisting of the German and Scandinavian dialects, the 
latter is distinguished by greatcr brevity and force of 
expression. In the south of Sweden, which contains 
the chief mass of population, some German and French 
words have been adupted ; while the Dalecarlian, in the 
nortli-west, is esteemed a peculiar dialect, perhaps only 
because it contains more of the ancient terms and idiom. 

In the antiquity of literature, Sweden cannot pre- 
tend to vie with Denmark, Norway, or Iceland ; the 
most nearly native chronicle, er perhaps literary com- 
position, being not more ancient than the 14th century. 
In return, while the Danes seem occupied with inter- 
nal policy and public regulation, the Swedes have, m 
modern times, borne the palm of genius in many de- 
partments of literature and philosophy. 

But Swedish literature can scarcely be said to have 
dawned till the middle of the 17th century, when Queen 
Christina, finding the country immersed in ignorance, 
invited Grotius, Descartes, and other celebrated men, 
who thongh they did not reside long in the kingdom, 
sowed the seed of letters, which gradually began to 
prosper in the wise and beneficent rcign of Charles xh 
In the sneceeding or 18th century, the name of Linné 
alone might distinguish the national literature ; and itis 
joined in natural history with those of Scheele, Bergman, 
Tilas, Wallerius, Quist, Cronstedt, and others, In his 
tory, Dalin and Lagerbring have distinguished them- 
selves by a precision and force, whicli the Danes seem t0 
sacrifice to antiquarian discussions. Sweden also boasts 
of native poets and orators ; and the progress of the scl 
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| period a revulsion seems to have taken place. The a great alarm in the country, and led the government 
) common people know, as yet, little of the cultivation to issue edicts of the nature of sumptuary laws. Wine, 
__ | of apricots, peaches, nectarines, pime-apples, and other rum, and various manufactured articles were prohibited 
__high-flavoured fruits; but melons are brought to the tobe imported; and injunctions were issued to the people 
‘44 greatest perfection in dry seasons. to lay aside the use of costly articles and every thing 
Jantic- The Swedish commonalty subsists by agriculture, considered a luxury. We know not what the result has 
ésed mining, hunting, grazing, and fishing. Their mate- been, but the indubitable tendency of sucli measures is 
"©. rials for traffic are the bulky and useful commodities of to increase the evils they are meant to cure. The im- 
.___ masts, beams, and other kinds of timber for shipping ; ports are chieflycorn, hemp, tobacco, sugar, coffee, drugs, 
; tar, pitch, bark of trees, potash, wooden ntensils, ides, silk, wine, and brandy. 188 
.> flax, hemp, peltry, furs, copper, Icad, iron, cordage, The Swedish peasants seem to be a heavy plodding Character 
' and fish. | race of men, strong and hardy, but without any other of the 
Even the manufacturing of iron was introduced into ambition than that of subsisting themselves and their ete 
Sweden so late as the 16th century ; for till then they families as well as they can: they are honest, simple, 
. | sold their own crude ore to the Hanse towns, and bought and hospitable 5 and the mercantile classes are much of 
it back again manufactured into utensils. About the thesame cast; but great application and perseverance is 
| Middle of the 17th centnry they set up some manu- discovered among them all. The principal nobility 
_@ ||  factures of glass, starch, tin, woollen, silk, soap, leather- ‘and gentry of Sweden are naturally brave, polite, and 
: | dressing, and saw mills. Bookselling was at that time hospitable ; they have high and warm notions of hon- 
: ankrown in Sweden. hey have since had sugar mak- our, and are jealous of their national intercsts. The 
. | ing, tobacco plantations, and manufactures of sailcloth, dress of the common people is almost the same with that 
,7) Cotton, fustian, and other stuffs; also of linen, alum, of Denmark : the better sort are infatuated with French 
.  45rimstone, paper-mills, and gunpowder-mills. The iron imodesand fashions. The common diversions of the Swedes 
é mine of Dannemora is said to yield 6olbs. of metal in areskating,runningraces in sledges,and sailing in yachts 
_|  toolbs. of ore, and others about 3olbs. ‘The ironex- upontheice. The women go to plough, thresh out the 
,..__ tracted from this is known in Europe by the name of corn, row upon the water, serve the bricklayers, carry. 
* | Oregrund, which name is derived froma seaport on the burdens, and do all the common drudgerics in husbandry, | 
a | 
5 | 
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Wen SWEDENBORG, EmanvEt, was born at Steck- first into England, afterwards into Holland, F rance, and Sweden- 
“se, Holm in Sweden, in January 1689. His father was Germany; and returning to Stockholm in 1714, he _ borg. 
j } bishop of West Gothlaud ; member of a society for the was two years afterwards appointed to the oflice of as- “™V— 
} propagation of the gospel, formed on the plan of that  sessor in the Metallic College by Charles XII. who ho- 
‘| of England; and president of the Swedish church in noured him with frequent conversations, and bestowed 
‘Pennsylvania and London. ‘To this last office he was upon him a large share of his favour. At this period 
-¢ appointed by Charles XII. who seems to have hada_ of his life Swedenborg devoted his attention principally 
$ | great regard for the bishop, and to have continued that to physic and mathematical studies; and in 1718 he 
L regard to his son. accompanied the king to the siege of Frederickshall, 
p | Of the course of young Swedenborg’s education we where he gave an cminent proof that he had not studied 
J have procured no account; but from the character of in vain. Charles could not send his heavy artillery to . 
(the father, it may be supposed to have been pious; and = Frederickshall from the badness of tiie roads, which 
s sby his appearing with reputation as an author, when but were then rendered much worse than usual by being 
/  —s-20_-years of age, it is proved to have been successful. deeply covered with snow. In this extremity Sweden- 
: 18 first work was published in 1709; and the ycar borg brought the sciences to the aid of valour. By the 
i | following he sent into the world a collection of pieces help of propcr instruments he cut through the moun- 
) on different subjects, in Latin verse, under the title of _ tains, and raised the valleys which separated Sweden 
| Ludus Heliconius, sive Carmina Miscellanea que vartis from Norway, and then sent to his master two galleys, 
Sm | &% fects cecinit. The same year he began his travels, five large boats, and a sloop, loaded with battering - 
| 7 


The Swedes, since the days of Charles XII. have 
been atineredible pains Lo correct the barrenness of their 
country, by encouraging agriculture. Wheat is raised 
only in the southern provinces ; rye, oats, barley, and 
potatoes, are raised in the rest of the kingdom. The 
whole annnal produce of grain, however, was estimated 
to amount only to 5,700,000 spans, or 1,482,000 quar- 
ters in 18105 a quantity not sufficient for the consump- 
tion of the country. Potatoes are in general use. The 
farms are commonly small, and the return of the crops 
is computed to be 5 for 1. Tor some years previous to 
1812, therc had been a progressive rise of prices, and 
agriculture had considerably improved. But since this 


is highly valued for some purposes; and Norway has 
a very considerable trade in timber of various kinds. 
The Swedes have also founderies for cannon, manufac- 
tories for fire-arms and anchors, armories, wire and flat- 
ting mills, also millsfor fulling, and for boring and stamp- 
ing ; and of late they have built many ships for sale. 
According to the tables drawn up by Mr Coxe, thie 
Swedish exports amounted, about 30 years ago, to 
1,368,830l. while the imports amounted to 1,008,3911. 
In 1816 the exports were stated to be ahont seven mil- 
lions of dollars (exclusive of Norway), and the imports 
twenty millions. This real or supposed inequality, ac- 
companied by considerable commercial distress, created 
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pieces, to be employed in the siege. The length of this 
canal was about two miles anda half. The execution 
of this great work, however, did not occupy all his 
time. Jn 1716 he had begun to publish essays and ob- 
servations on the mathematical and physical sciences, 
under the title of Dedalus Hyperboreus ; and he found 
leisure during the siege to complete his intended collec- 
tion, and also in the same year to publish an introduc- 
tion to algebra, under the whimsical title of Ze Art of 
the Rules. 

At the siege of Frederickshall he lost his patron 
Charles; but fonnd another in Ulrica Eleonora, the 
sister and successor of that hero, by whom in 1719 he 
was ennobled, and took of course his-seat among the 
senators of the equestrian order-in the triennial assem- 
bhies of the states. His promotion “did not lessen his 
ardour for the sciences ; for he published in the same 
syear A Method to fix the Value of Money, and to de- 
termine the Swedish Measures in sucha way as to sup- 
press all the Fractions and facilitate the Calculations. 
About the same time he gave the -public a treatise on 
the Positisn and Course of the Planets ; with another 
on the Height of the Lidcs, and Flux and Reflux of 
the. Sca ; which, from information gathered in different 
parts of Sweden, appeared to have been greater former- 
Jy than when he wrote. 

As Swedenborg continued, under the new sovereign, 
to hold the office of assessor to the Metallic College, he 
thought -it necessary, for the discharge of his duty, to 
make a second jouruey into foreigh countries, that he 
anight himself examine their mines, particularly those 
of Saxony and Harts. : During these travels, which were 
undertaken for the improvement of the minufactures of 
his native country, he printed at'Amsterdi.m, 1. Pro- 
dromus principiorum Naturalium, sive novorum tenta- 
minum, Chemiam ct Physicam experimcntalem geome- 
tricé explicandt, 2. Nova observata et inventa circa 
Ferrum et Ignem, pracipue naturam lenis Elementa- 
rum, una cun nova Camint tnventione. 3. Methodus 
nova tnveniendt Longitudines locorum terre marique 
opecLune. 4. Modus construendi receptacula navatlia, 
vules en Suedois, Dockybynadder. 5. Nova construc- 
tvo aggeris agquatict. 6. Modus explorandi virtutes 
Navigiorum. And at Leipsic and Hamburg, 7. Afr. 
cellanea observata circa res naturales, presertim Mt- 
nevalia, lencm, et Montium strata. 

This journey was made, and these tracts pnblished, in 
tlle compass of a year and a half; and perhaps there 
has not been another man, Linnzeus excepted, who has 
done somuch in so shorta time. After his return in1722, 
Swedenborg divided his time so equally between the du- 
ties of his office and his private studies, that in 1733 he 
finished his grand work, entitled Opera P/ilosophica et 
Mineralia, and had it printed under his own direction 
in 1934, part at Dresden and part at Leipsic ; in which 
vear he also went to inspect the mines of Austria and 
Hungary. This work is divided into three volumes fo- 
lio; the title of the first is Przncipia rerum Naturalium 
stve novoruin tentantuum, Phenomena Mundi elemen- 
tarts philosophicé explicand:. 'Thesecond, Regnum Sub- 
tcrraneum sive Mincrale de Ferro ; and the third, Reg- 
num Subterraneum sive Minerale de Cupro, et Ovr- 
chaleo; all of them written with great strength of 
judgment, and ornamented with plates, to facilitate the 
comprehension of the text. 
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In the year 1729 he was enrolled among the members 
of the. Society of Sciences at Upsal, and was, probably 
about the same time, made a Fellow of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Stockholm; nor were strangers less 
willing than his own countrymen to acknowledge the 
greatness of his merit. Wolfus, with many other 
learned foreigners, was eager to court his correspond- 
ence. The Academy of St Petersburg sent him, on 
the 14th of December 1734, a diploma of association 
as a correspondent member ; and soon afterwards the 

editors of the Acta Eruditorum at Leipsic found im 
his works a valuable supplement to their own collection. 

By many persons the approbation of learned acade- 
mies would have been highly valued; but by Baron 
‘Swedenborg it was considered as of very little impor- 
tance. ‘* Whatever of worldly honour and advantage 
may appear to be in the things before mentioned, I pa. | 
hold them (says he) but as matters of low estimation, yg, 
when compared to the honour of that holy office to nourabh) 
which the Lord himself hath called me, who was gra- £. Se, 
ciously pleased to manifest himself to me, lis unworthy denber; 
servant, in a personal appearance, in the year 1743, to 
open in me a sight of the spiritual world, and to enable 
me to converse with spirits and angels ; and this privilege 
has continued with me to this day. From that time I 
began to print and publish varions unknown Arcana, 
which have been either seen by me or revealed to me, 
concerning heaven and hell, the state of meu after death, 
the true worship of God, the spiritual sense of the Scrip- 
tnres, and many other important truths tending to sal- 
vation and true wisdom.” 

We shall not affront the understandings of our readers 

hy making upon this account of the Baron’s cad/ such 
reflections as every person of a sound mind will make 
for himself; hut it is rather remarkable, that a man 
who had devoted the better part of his life to the study 
of such sciences as generally fortify the mind against the 
delusions of fanaticism, and who had even excelled in 
these sciences, should have fallen into such a reverie as 
this. After this extraordinary call, the Baron dedicat- 
ed himself wholy to the great work which, he suppos- 
ed, was assigned him, studying diligently the word of 
God, and from time to time puhlishing to lis fellow- 
creatures such important information as was made known 
to him concerning another world. Among his various 
discoveries concerning the spiritual world, one is, that it 
exists not in space. ‘ Of this (says he) I was convin- ¢ 4 
ced, because I could there see Africans: and Indians very poyo's 
near me, although they are so many miles distant here versal 
on earth; nay, that I could be made present with the 
inhabitants of other planets in our system, and also with ie 
the inhabitants of planetsthat are in other worlds, and " 
revolve about other suns. By virtue of snch presence 
(i. e. without real space), not of place, 1 have conversed 
with apostles, departed popes, emperors, and kings; 
with the late reformers of the church, Luther, Calvin, 
and Melancthon, and with others from distant coun- 
tries.”? 

. Notwithstanding the want of space in the spiritual 
world, he tells us, ** that after death a man is so little 
changed that he even does not know but he is living in 
the present world; that he eats and drinks, and even 
enjoys conjugal delight as in this world; that the re-Zbid, 
semblance between the two worlds is so great, that in Noy 
the spiritual world there are cities, with palaces and 
‘houses, 
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houses, and also writings and books, employments and 
merchandises ; that there is gold, silver, and precious 
stones there. In a word (he says), there is in the spi- 
ritual world all and every thing that there is in the na- 
tural world, but that in heaven such things are in an in- 
finitely more perfect state.” 

Such was his zeal in the propagation of these whimsi- 
cal and sometimes sensual doctrines, that he frequently 
left his native country to visit distant cities, particularly: 
London and Amsterdam, where all his theological 
works were printed at a great expence, and with little 
prospect or probability of a reimbursement... ** Where- 
ever he resided when on his travels, he was (says one of 
his admirers) a mere solitary, aud almost inaccessible, 
though in his own country of a free and open beha- 
viour, He affected no honour, but declined it; pur- 
sued no worldly interest, but spent. his time in travelling 
and printing, in order to communicate instruction and 
benefit to mankind. He had nothing of the precise in 
his manner, nothing of melancholy in his temper, and 
nothing in the least bordering on enthusiasm in his con- 
versation or writings.”? “This is too much. We believe 
he was an inoffensive visionary; of his conversation we 
cannot judge; but-the specimens that we have given of 
his writings are frantic enthusiasm. He died at Lon- 
don, Mareh 2oth, in the year 17723 and after lying in 
State, his remains were depusited in a vault at the Swe- 
dish church, near Radcliff-Highway. 

Though Baron Swedenborg’s followers appear not to 
have been numerous during his life, they have inercased 
since his death; and a sect subsist» at present in England 
which derives its origin from him, and is called the New 
Jerusalem Church. The discriminating tenets of this 
Sect seem to be the following: ‘* Holding the doctrine 
of one God, they maintain that this one God is no other 
than Jesus Christ, aud that he always existed ina human 
form; that fur the sake of redeeming the world, he took 
upon himself a proper human or material body, but not 
a human soul; that this redemption consists in bringing 
the hells or evil spirits into subjection, and the heavens 
into order and regulation, and thercby preparing the 
way for a new-spiritual church ; that without such re- 
demption no man could be saved, nor could the angels 
retain their state of integrity; that their redemption 
was effected by means of-trials, temptations, or conflicts 
with evil spirits; and that the last of them, by which 
Christ glorified his humanity, perfecting the union of 
his divine with his human. nature, was the passion of 
the cross. Though they niaintain that there is but one 
God, and one divine person, they hold that in this per- 
son there is a real Trinity; consisting of the divinity, 
the humanity, and the operation of them both in the 

ord Jesus; a Trinity which did not exist from all 
eternity, but commenced at the incarnation. They be- 
lieve that the Scriptures are to be interpreted not only 
in a literal but in a spiritual sense, not known-to the 
world till it was revealed to B. Swedenborg; and that 
this spiritual sense extends to every part of Scripture, 
except the Acts of the Apostles. They believe that 
there are angels attending upon men, residing, as B, 

Swedenborg says, in their affections; that temptation 
consists in a strugsle between good and bad angels 
within mens; and that by this means God assists men 
In these temptations, since of themselves they could do 
nothing, Indeed B, Swedenborg maintains, that there 
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is an universal influx from God into the souls of men, Sweden- 
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inspiring them especially with the belief of the-divine 
unity. ‘This efflux of divine light on the spiritual world 
he compares to the efflux of the light fromthe sun in- 
the natural world. 

‘¢ There are (says B. Swedenborg) two worlds, the 
natural and the spiritual, entirely distinct, though per- 
fectly corresponding to each other; that at death a 
man enters into the spiritual world, when his soul is 
clothed with a body, which he terms szdstantial, in op- 
position to the present material body, which, he says, is 
never to rise out of the grave.”’ 

SWEEP, in the sea-language, is that part of the: 
mould of a ship where she begins to compass in the 
rung-heads ; also when the hauser is dragged along the 
bottom of the sea to recover any thing that is sunk, 
they call this action sweeping for ite 

SWEET, in the wine trade, denotes any vegetable: 
juice, whcther obtained by means of ‘sugar, raisins, or: 
other foreign or domestic fruit, which is added to wines 
with a design to improve them. 

SWEIN-mor. See Forzsr Courts. 

SWIERTIA, Marsu Gentian, a genus of plants 
belonging to the class pentandria, and in the natural sy-- 
stem ranging under the 20th order, zofucee. See Bo- 
TANY Index. 

SWIETENTA, Manocayy, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the class decandria, and inthe natural-system 
arranged under the 54th order, »“scellanee. See Bo- 
TANY and Materrta Mepica Index. 

The first use to which mahogany was applied in Eng- 
land, was-to make a box for holding candles. Dr Gib- 
bons,.an eminent physician in the latter end of the 17th 
and beginning of the 18th century, had a brother, a 
West India captain, who brought over some planks of 
this wood as ballast. As the Doctor was then building 
a house in King-street, Covent Garden, his brother 
thought they might be of service to him. But the care 
penters, finding the wood too hard: for their tools, they 
were laid aside for a time as useless. - Soon after, Mrs 
Gibbons, wanting a candle-box, the Doctor called on 
his cabinet-maker. to. make him one of some wood that 
lay in his garden. Wollaston, the cabinet-maker also 
complained that it was too hard. The Doctor said he 
must get stronger tools. The candle-box was made and 
approved ; insomuch, that the Docter then insisted on. 
having a bureau made of the same wood, which was 
accordingly done ; and the fine colour, polish, &c. were 
so pleasing, that he invited all his friends to come and 
see it. Among them was the duchess of Buckingham. 
Her Grace begged some of the same wood of Dr Gib- 
bons, and employed Wollaston to make her a bureau 
also; on which. the fame of mahogany and Mr Wol- 
laston was much raised, and things of this sort became 

eneral. 

SWIFT, Dr JonatHay, so universally admired as a 
wit and classical writer of the English language, was 
born in Dublin on November 30th 1667. His father 
was an attorney, aud of a good family-; but dying 
poor, the expence of his son’s education was defrayed 
by his friends. At the age of six-young Swift was sent 
to the school of Kilkenny, whence he was removed in 
his 15th year to Trinity College, Dublin. 

In his academical studies (says Dr Johnson) he was. 
either not diligent or not happy. The truth appears to’ 
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be, that he despised them as intricate and useless. 


He 


Lee told Mr Sheridan, his last biographer, that he had made 


many efforts, upon his entering the cellege, to read 
some of the old treatises on logic writ by Smeglesius, 
Keckermannus, Burgersdicius, &c. and that he never 
had patience to go through three pages of any of them, 
he was so disgusted at the stupidity of the work. When 
he was urged by his tutor to make himself master of 
this branch, then in high estimation, and held essentially 
necessary to the taking of a degrec, Swift asked him, 
“What it was he was to learn from those books? His 
tutor told him, The art of reasoning. Swift said, That 
he found no want of any such art; that he could reason 
very well without it; and that, as far as he could ob- 
serve, they who had made the greatest proficiency in 
logic had, instead of the art of reasoning, acquired the 
art of wrangling; and instead of clearing up obscuri- 
ties, had learncd how to perplex matters that were clejr 
enough before. For his own part, he was content¢d 
with that portion of reason which God had given hint ; 
and he would leave it to time and experience to strength- 
en and direct it properly; nor would he run the risk of 
having it warped or falsely biaseed by any system of rules 
laid down by such stupid writers, of the bad effects of 
which he had but too many examples before his eyes in 
those reckoned the most acute logicians. Accordingly, 
he made a firm resolution, that he never would read any 
of those books; which he so pertinaciously adhered to, 
that though his degree was refused him the first time of 
sitting for it, on account of his not answering in that 
branch, he went into the hall a second time as ill pre- 
pared as before; and would also have been stopped a 
second time, on the same account, if the interest of his 
friends, who well knew the inflexibility of his temper, 
had not stepped in, and obtained it for him; though in 
a manner little to his credit, as it was inserted in the 
College Registry, that he obtained it specrali gratia, 
‘“< hy special favour ;” where it remains upon record, 
But this circumstance is explained by others, that the 
favour was in consequence of Swift’s distingnished ta- 
lents. 

‘¢ He remained in the college near three years after 
this, not through choice, but necessity, little known or 
regarded. By scholars he was reckoned a blockhead ; 
and as the lowness of his circumstances would not per- 
mit him to keep company with persons of an equal rank 
with himself, upon an equal footing, he scorned to take 
up with those of a lower class, or be obliged to those 
of ahigher. He lived therefore much alone, and his 
time was employed in pursuing lis course of reading in 
history and poetry, then very unfashionable studies for 
an academic 3 or in gloomy meditations on his unhappy 
circumstances. Yet, under this heavy pressure, the 
force of his genius broke out, in the first rude dianght of 
the Tale of a Tub, written by him at the age of 19, 
though communicated to nobody but his chamber-fel- 
low Mr Waryng; who, after the publication of the 
book, made no scruple to declare, that he had read the 
first sketch of it in Swift’s hand-writing when he was of 
that age.” 

In 1688, being, by the death of Godwin Swift his 
uncle, who had chiefly supported him, left without sub- 
sistence, lie went to consult his mother, who then lived 
at Leicester, about the future course of his life; and, by 
her direction, solicited the advice and patronage of Sir 
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William Temple, whose father had lived in great friend- 
ship with Godwin Swift. ‘Eemple received him with 
great kindness, and was so much pleased with his con- 
versation, that he detained him two years in his house, 
and recommended him to King William, who offered 
to make him a captain of horse. ‘This not suiting his 
disposition, and ‘Temple not having it quickly in his 
power to provide for him otherwise, Swiit left his pa- 
tron (1694) in discontent; having previously taken his 
master’s degree at Oxford, by means of a testimonial 
from Dublin, in which the words of disgrace were omit- 
ted. He was resolved to enter into the church, where 
his first preferment was only 100l. a-year, being the 
prebend of Ki/root in Conner ; which some time after- 
wards, upon Sir William Temple’s earnestly inviting 
him back to_his house at Moorpark, le resigned in 
favour of a clergyman far advanced in ycars and bur- | 
dened with a numerous family. For this man he soli- 
cited the prebend, to which he himself inducted him. y 
In 1699 Swift lost his patron Sir William Temple, 
who left him a legacy in money, with the property of : 
his manuscripts; and, on his death-bed, obtained for ff 
him a promise from the king of the first prebend that 
should become vacant at Westminster or Canterbury. 
That this promise might not be forgotten, Swift dedi- 
cated to the king the posthumous works with which he 
was entrusted, and for a while attended the court ; but 
soon found his solicitations hopeless. He was then in- 
vited by the earl of Berkeley to accompany lim into 
Trcland, where, after suflermg some cruel disappoint- 
ments, he obtained the livings of Laracor and Rath- 
beggin in the diocese of Meath; and soon afterwards 
invited over the unfortunate Stella, a young woman of 
the name of Johnson, whose life he contrived to embit- 
ter, and whose days, though he certainly loved her, we 
may confidently afirm, he shortened by his caprice. 
This lady is generally believed to have been the 
daughter of Sir William Temple’s steward ; but her 
niece, a Mrs Hearn, assured Mr Berkcley, the editor. — 
of a volume of letters intitled Lzterary Relics, that her 
father was a merchant, and the youngest brother of 4 
good family in Nottingbham-shire ; that her mother was 
the intimate friend of Lady Gifford, Sir William’s sis- | 
ter; and that she herself was educated in the family 
with his niece, the late Mr Temple of Moorpark by 
Farnham *. ‘This story would be intitled to the fullest* 5) 
credit, had not Mrs Hearn affirmed, in the same letter, 
that before the death of Sir William Temple, Mrs’ 
Johnson’s little fortune had been greatly injured by theg 
South sea bubbles, whicl: are known to have injured no 
person till the year 1720: (See Company, II. 1.). ae | 
When one part of a narrative is so palpably false, thers : 
remainder will always be received with hesitation. Buty pli 
whether Miss Johnson was the daughter of Femple’sanii* 
steward or of the fricnd of Lady Gifford, it is certam 
that Sir William left her 1oool.; and that, accom: 
panied by Mrs Dingley, whose whole fortune amounted 
to an annuity of 241. for life, she went, in consequence 
of Swift’s invitation, to Laracor. With these two ladies 
he passed his hours of relaxation, and to them he opened 
his bosom ; but they never resided in the same house, | 
nor did he see either without a witness. | 
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In 1701, Swift published 4 Discourse of the Contests 
and Dissenstons in Athens and Rome. It was his first 
work, and indeed the only which he ever expressly ac- 

knowledged. 7 
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knowledged. According to his constant practice he 
Y had concealed his name ; but after its appearance, pay- 
ing a visit to some Irish bishop, he was asked by him if 
he had read that pamphlet, and what its reputation was 
in London. Upon his replying that he believed it was 
very well liked in London ; ‘* Very well liked !’’ said 
the bishop with some emotion. ‘* Yes, Sir, it is one of 
the finest tracts that ever was written, and Bishop Bur- 
net is one of the best writers in the world.” Swift, who 
always hated Burnet with something more than ‘politi- 
eal raneour, immediately questioned his right to the 
work when he was told by the bishop that he was “ a 
young man;”’ and still persisting to doubt of the justice 
of Burnet’s claim on account of the dissimilarity of the 
style of the pamphlet from that of his other works, he 
was told that he was “ a very positive young man,” as 
no person in England but Bishop Burnet was capable 
of writing it. Upon whieh Swift replied, with same in- 
| dignation, I.am to assure your lordship, however, that 
Bishop Burnet did not write the pamphlet, for [ wrote 
it myself. And thus was he forced in the heat of ar- 
gument to avow what otherwise he would have for ever 
concealed. 

Farly in the ensuing spring King William died ; and 

~~“ Swift, on lis next visit to London, found Queen Anne 
upon the throne. It was generally thought, upon this 
event, that the Tory party would have had the aseend- 

_ ant; but, contrary to all expectation, the Whigs had 
) managed matters so well as to get entirely into the 
| queen’s eonfidenee, and to have the whole administra- 
tion of affairsintheir hands. Swift’s friends were now 
}) 9 power ; and the Whigs in general, knowing him to 
) be the author of the Discourse on the Cantests, &c. 
which was written in defence of King William and his 
ministers against the violent proceedings of the house of 
commons, considered themselves as much obliged to him, 
and looked upon him as fast to their party. But Swift 
| thought with the Whigs only in the state ; for with re- 
speet to the church his principles were always those of 
\'a Tory. He therefore deelined any intimate connection 
| with the leaders of the party, who at that time professed 
| what was called dow church principles. But what above 
| all shoeked him, says Mr Sheridan, was their inviting 
| Deists, Freethinkers, Atheists, Jews, and Infidels, to be 


is 


_ of their party, under pretence of moderation, and wien | 


ing a general liberty of eonseienee. As Swift was in 
his heart a man of true religion, he could not have borne, 
even in his private character, to have mixed with such 
a motley crew. But when we consider his principles in 
his political capacity, that he looked upon the church 
of England, as by law established, to be the main pillar 
of our newly ereeted eonstitution, he could not, consist- 
ently with the charaeter of a good eitizen, join with 
those who eonsidered it more as an ornament than a 
support to the edifiee 5.and could therefore look on with 
composure while it was undermining, or eould even open 
the gate to a blind multitude, to try, like Sampson, their 
strength against it, and consider it only as sport. With 
such a party, neither his religious nor political principles 
~ would suffer him to join; and with regard to the ‘Tories, 
a8 is nsual in the violence of factions, they had run into 
Opposite extremes, equally dangerous to the state. He 
was therefore during the earlier part of the queen’s reign 
of no party, but employed himsell in discharging the 
duties of his function, and in publishing from time to 
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time sueh tracts as he thought might be useful. In the 
year 1704 he published the Zale of a Tub, winch, con- 
sidered merely as a work of genius, is unquestionably the 
greatest which he ever prodnced 5 but the levity with 
which religion was thought to be there treated, raised 
up enemies to him among all parties, and eventually pre- 
cluded lim from a bishopric. From that period till the 
year 1708, he seems to have employed himself in soli- 


tary study 5 but he then gave suecessively to the public 


Lhe Sentiments of a Church of England man, the ridi- 
eule of astrology under the name of Bickerstaff, the 
Argument against abolishing Christianity, and the de- 
fenee of the Sacramental Test. 

Soon after began the busy and important part of 
Swift’s life. Le was employed (1710) by the primate 
of Ireland to solicit the queen for a remission of the first 
fruits and twentieth parts to the Irish clergy. Tus in- 
trodueed him to Mr Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, 
who, though a Whig himself, was at the head of the 
Tory ministry, and in great need of an auxiliary so able 
as Swift, by whose pen he and the other ministers might 
be supported in pamphlets, poems, and periodical papers. 
In the year 1710 was commenced the Haamuiner ; of 
whieh Swift wrote 33 papers, beginning his first part of 
it on the roth of November 1711. ‘The next year he 
published the Conduct of the Alhes ten days before the 
parliament assembled ; and soon afterwards, Reficctions 
on the Barrier Treaty. 'The purpose of these pamph- 
lets was to persuade the nation to a peaee, by showing 
that “ mines had been exhausted and millions destroyed’? 
to secure the Dutch and aggrandize the emperor, with- 
out any advantage whatever to Great Britain. Though 
these two publications, together with his Remarks on the 


Bishop of Sarum’s Introduction to the third Volume of 


his History of the Reformation, certainly turned the tide 
of popular opinion, and effeetually promoted the designs 
of the ministry, the best preferment whieh his friends 
could venture to give him was the deanery of St Pa- 
triek’s, which he aecepted in 1713. In the midst of 
his power and his politics he kept a journal of his visits,. 
his walks, his interviews with ministers, and quarrels 
with his servant, and transmitted to Mrs Johnson and 
Mys Dingley, to whom le knew that whatever befel 
him was interesting: but in 1714 an end was put to 
his power by the death of the queen, which broke down 
at once the whole system of Tory polities, and nothing 
remained for him but to withdraw from perseeution to 
his deanery. 

In the triumph of the Whigs, Swift met with every 
mortifieation that a spirit like his eould possibly he ex- 
posed to. ‘lhe people of Ireland were irritated against 
him beyond measure ; and every indignity was oflered 
him as he walked che streets of Dublin. Nor was he 
insulted by the rakble only ; for persons of distinguished 
rank and eharaeter forgot the deeorum of common ei- 
vility to give him a personal affront. While his pride 
was hurt by such indignities, his more tender feelings 
were also often wounded by base ingratitude. In such 
a situation he found it in vain to struggle against the tide 
that opposed him. He silently yielded to it, and retired 
from the world to diseharge his duties as a clergyman, 
and attend to the eare of his deanery. That ne part of 
his time might le heavy on Is hands, he employed his 
leisure hours on some historieal attempts relating to the 
change of the ministers and the conduct of the ministry ; 
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and completed the history of the four last years of the 
quecn, which bad been hegnn in her lifetime, hut which 
he never published. Of the work which bears that ttle, 
and is said to be his, Dr Johnson douhts the genuine- 
ness; andit certainly is not such as we should have ex- 
pected from a man of Swift’s sagacity and opportuni- 
ties of information. 

In the year 1716 he was privately married to Mrs 
Johnson by Dr Ashe bishop of Clogher ; but the mar- 
riage made no change in their situation, and it would 
be difficult to prove (says Lord Orrery) that they were 
ever afterwards together but in the presence of a third 
person. ‘The dean of St Patrick’s lived in a private 
manner, known and regarded only by his friends, till 
about the year 1720 that he pablished his first poli- 
tical pamphlet relative to Ireland, intitled 4A Proposal 


for the Universal Use of Irish Manufactures ; which so 


roused the indignation of the ministry that they com- 
menced a prosecution against the printer, and thus drew 
the attention of the public to the pamphlet, and at once 
made its author popular. 

Whilst he was enjoying the laurels which this work 
had wreathed for him, his felicity, as well as that of his 
wife, was interrapted bythe death of Mrs Van Homrigh, 
and the publication of his poem called Cadenus and Va- 
sessa, which brought upon him much merited obloquy. 
With Mrs Van Flomrigh he became acqnainted in Lon- 
don during his attendance at court; and finding her 
possessed of genius and fond of literature, he took detight 
in directing her studies, till he got insensibly possession 
of her heart. From being proud of his praise, she grew 
fond of his person 3 and despising vulgar restraints, she 
made him sensible that she was ready to receive him as 
a husband. She had wit, youth, beauty, and a compe- 

ent fortune to recommend hers; and for a while Swift 
scems to have been undeterniuned whether or not he 
should comply with her wish. She liad followed him 
to Ireland, where she lived in a house about twelve miles 
distant Irom Dublin ; and he continued to visit her oc- 
casionally, and to direct her studies as he had done in 
London ; but with these attentions she was not satirhed, 
nd at last sent to him a letter written with great ardour 
and tenderness, insisting that he should immediately ac- 
cept or refuse her as a wife. His answer, which pro- 
bably contained the secret of his marriage, he carried 
himself; and having indignantly thrown it on the lady’s 
table, mstantly quitted the house, we believe without 
speaking to her, and returned to Doblin to reflect on 
the consequences of his own conduct. These were 
dreadful. Mrs Van Homrigh sarvived her disappoint- 
ment buta few weeks; during which time she cancelled 
a will that she had made in lis favour, and ordered the 
poem to be published in which Cadenus had proclaimed 
ber excellence and confessed his love. 

His patriotism again burst forth in 1724 to obstruct 
the currency of Wood’s halfpence ; and his zeal was 
erowned with snecess. Wood had obtained a patent to 
eoin 180,000l. in halfpence and farthings for the king- 
dom of Lreland; and was about to turn his brass into 
gold, when Swift, finding that the metal was debased to 
an enormous degree, wrote letters under the name of 
M. B. Drapter to show the folly of giving gold and 
silver for coin not worth a third part of its nominal va- 
jue. A prosecution was carried on against the printer ; 
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and Lord Carteret, then lord-lieutenant, issued a pro- 
clamation, offering 3001. for discovering the author of § 
the fourth letter. The day alter it was published there 
was a full levee at the castle. The lord-lieuteuant was 
going round the circle, when Swift abruptly entered the 
chamber, and pushing lis way through the crowd, ne- 
ver stopped till lie got within the circle; where, with 
marks of the highest indignation in his countenance, he 
addressed the lord-lieutenant with the voice of a Sten- 
tor, that re-echoed through the room, ‘* So, my lord- 
lieutenant, this is a glorious exploit that you performed 
yesterday, in issuing a proclamation against a poor shop- 
keeper, whose only crime is an honest endeavour to save 
his country from ruin. You have given a noble speci- 
men of what this devoted nation is to hope for from your 
government. I suppose you expect a statue of copper 
will be erected to you for this service done to Wood.” 
He then: went on for a long time, tnveighing in the bit- 
terest terms against the patent, and displaying in the 
strongest colours all the fatal consequences of introducing 
that execrable coin. The whole assembly were struck . 
mute with wonder at this unprecedented scene. For 
some time a profound silence ensued. When Lord Car- 
teret, who liad listened with great composure to the 
whole specch, made this fine reply, ina line of Virgil’s: 


Res dura, et regni novitas me talia cogunt 


Molire. 


From this time Swift was known by the name of the 
Mean, and was acknowledged by the populace as the 
champion, patron, and instructor of Freland. 

In 1727 he returned to England 3 where, in cen- 
jonction with Pope, he collected three volumes of mis- 
cellanies ; and the same year he sent into the world his 
Guiliver’s Travels, a production which was read hy the 
high and the low, and hlled every reader with a mingled 
emotion of merriment and amazement. Whilst he was 
enjoying the reputation of this work, he was suddenly 
called to a home of sorrow. Poor Stella was sinking 
Into the grave 5 and after a languishing decay of abont 
two months, died inher qq4th year, on January 28, 1728. 
Tiow much he wished her lite is shown by his papers5 
nor can it be doubted that he dreaded the death of her 
whom he loved most, aggravated by the consciousness 
that himself had hastened it. With her vanished all hia” 
domestic enjoyments, and of course he turned his 
thonghts more to public allairs 5 in the contemplation of 
which he could see nothing but what served to increase — 
the malady. The advances of old age, with all its ate— 
tendant infirmities; the death of almost all his old 
friends ; the freqnent returns of his most dispiriting ma= 


dreadfal apprehensions that he should outlive his under 
standing, made life such a burden to him, that he had 
no hope left but a speedy dissolation, which was the ob- 
ject of his daily praver to the Almighty. 

The severity of lis temper increasing, he drove his” 
acquaintance from his table, and wondered why he was — 
deserted. Lu 1732, he complains, ina letter to Mr Gay, 
that * le had a large house, and should hardly find one 
visitor if he was not able to hire him with a bottle of 
wine :”? and, in another to Mr Pope, * that le was ml 
danger of dying poor and friendless, even his female 
fricnds having forsaken him; which,” as he says, ‘ vex- 
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ed him most.”?> These complaints were afterwards re- 
peated in a strain of yet greater sensibility : ‘¢ All my 
fricnds lave forsaken me. 

““« Vertiginosus, tnops, surdus, male gratus amicts. 


© Deaf, giddy, helpless, left alone, 
Po all my friends a burden grown.” 


The fits of giddiness and deafness to which he had 
heen subjected from his boyish years, and for which he 
thought walking or riding the best remedy, became 
more frequent and violent as he grew old 5 and the pre- 
sentiment which he bad long entertained of that wretch- 
edness which would inevitably overtake bim towards the 
close of life, clouded his mind with melancholy and 
tinged every object around him. Llow miserable he was 
rendeved by that gloamy prospect, we may learn from 
the following remarkable anecdote mentioned by Mr 
Faulkner in his letter to Lord Chesterfield. “ One 
time, in a jonrney from Drogheda to Navan, the dean 
rode before the company,made a sudden stop, dismounted 
from his horse, fell on his knees, lifted up his hands, and 
prayed in the most devout manner. When his friends 
came up, be desired and jnsisted on their alighting ; 
which they did, and asked him the meaning. ‘* Gentle- 
men,’’ said he, “‘ pray join your hearts in fervent prayers 
with mine, that [ may never be like this cak-tree, which 


—asdecayed and withered at top, while the other parts are 


sound.” In 1736, while he was writing a satire called 
the Leg7on Clb against the Trish parliament, he was seiz- 
ed with so dreadful a fit of lis malady, that he left the 
poem nafinished 5 and never after attempted a composi- 


tion that required a course of thinking. From this time 


his memory gradually declined, his passions perverted 
bis understanding, and, in1.741, he became utterly incap- 
able of conversation ; and it was found necessary to ap- 
pot legal guardians to his person and his fortune. Lie 
now lost all sense of distinction. TLis meat was brought 
to him cut into mouthfuls; and he would never touch 
at while the servant staid 5 and at last, after it stood per- 
haps an hour, would eat it walking; for he continued 
his old liabit, and was on his feet ten hours aday. Dur- 
ing next year a short interval of reason eusuing, gave 
hopes of his recovery; but in a few days he sunk into 


| lethargic stupidity, motionless, heedless, and speecliless. 
| After a year of total silence, however, when his house- 


keeper told him that the usual illuminations were pre- 
paring to celebrate his birth, he answered, “ It is all 
fally ; they had better let it alone.” He at last sunk 
into a peifect silence, which continued till the 29th of 
October 1745, when he expired without a strogele, in 
his 78th year. The behaviour of the citizens on this 
occasion gave the strongest proof of the deep impression 
he had made on their minds. ‘Though he had been so 
many years to all intents and purposes dead ta the world, 
and lis departure from that state seemed a thing rather 
to be wished than deplored, yet no sooner was his death 
announced, than they gathered from all quarters, and 
forced their way in crowds into the house, to pay the 
last tribute of erief to their departed benefactor. No- 
thing but lamentations were heard all around the quar- 
ter where he lived, as if he had been ent off in the vi- 
_ gour of his years, Happy were they who first got into 
the chamber where he lay, to procure, hy bribes to the 
servants, locks of his hair, to be handed down as sacred 
relics to their posterity ; and so eager were numbers to 
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obtain at any price this precious memorial, thatin less — syyi¢e, 
than an hour, his venerable head was cntirely stripped ———— 
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of all its silver ornameuts, so that not a hair remained. 
By his will, which was dated in May 1740, jost before 
he ecased to be a reasonable being, he left about 1200). 
in specific legacies 3 and the rest of lis fortune, which 
amounted to abont s1,0co0l. to crect and endow an hos- 
pital for lunatics and idiots. He was buried in the most 
private manner, according to directions in his will, ia 
the great aisle of St Patrick’s cathedral, and, by way of 
monument, a slab of black marble was placed against 
the wall, on which was cngraved the following Latin 
epitaph, written by himself: 


Hic depositum est corpus 
JONATHAN Swirt, S. ‘I. P. 
Hujus Ecclesiae Cathedralis 

Decani: 
Ubi seeva indignatio 
Ulterius cor lacerare nequit. 
Abi, viator, ; 
Et imitare, si potcris, 
Strenuum pro virili libertatis vindicem. 
Obit anno (1745) 
Mensis (Octobris) die (29.) 
fetatis anno 78. 


Swift undoubtedly was a man of native genius. Hie 
fancy was inexhaustible 5 bis conceptions were lively and 
comprehensive ; ard he had the peculiar felicity of con- 
veying them in langnage cqually correct, free, and per- 
epicuons. His penetration was as quick as intuition 5 he 
was indeed the critic of nature 5 and no man ever wrote 
so much and borrowed so little. 

As his genins was of the first class, so were some of 
his virtues. The following anecdote will illustrate his 
hital piety. Elis mother died in 1710, as appears bya 
memorandum in one of the account-books which Dr 
Swift always made up yearly, and on each page entered 
nunutely all his receipts and expences in every month, 
beginning his year from November 1. He observed the 
same method all his liletime till his last illness. At the 
foot of that page which includes his expences of the 
month of May 1710, at the glebe house of Laracor in 
the, county of Meath, where be was then resident, are 
these remarkable words, which show at the same time 
his filial piety, and the religious use which he thought it 
his duty to make of that melancholy event. * Alem. Oa 
Wednesday, between seven and eight in the evening, 
May 10. 1710. I received a letter in my chamber at 
Jiaracor (My Percival and Jo. Beaumont being by) 
from Mrs F—, dated May 9, with one inclosed, sent 
by Mis Worral at Leicester to Mrs F—, giving an ae- 
count that my dear mother, Mrs Abigail Swift, died 
that morning, Monday April 24. 1710, about teu o- 
clock, after a long sickness: being ill all winter, and 
lame; and extremely ill abont a month or six weeks be- 
fore her death. I have now lost my barrier between me 
and death. God gront I may live to be as well prepar- 
ed for it as I confidently believe ber to bave been! If 
the way to heaven be throngh piety, truth, justice, and 
charity, she 1s there. J. S.”? He always treated his mo- 
ther, dnring ber life, with the utmost duty and aflees 
tion ; and she sometimes came to Ireland to'visit him af- 
ter his settlement at Laracor. 

The liberality of the dean hath been a topic of jnst 
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encomium with all his admirers ; nor could his enemies 
deny him this praise. In his domestic affairs, he always 
acted with strict economy. He kept the most regular 
accounts ; and he seems to have done this chiefly with a 
view to inerease his power of being useful. “¢ His in- 
come, which was little more than Hool. per annum, he 
endcavoured to divide into three parts, for the following 
purposes. First, to live upon one-third of it. Secondly, 
to give another third in pensions and charities, according 
to the manner in which persons who received them had 
lived : and the other third he laid by, to build an hospi- 
tal for the reception of idiots and lunatics.” ‘* What is 
remarkable in this generous man, is this (says Mr F.), 
that wlicn he lent money npon bond or mortgage, he 
would not take the legal interest, but one per cent. be- 
low it.” 

His charity appears to have becn a settled principle 
of duty more than an instinctive effort of good nature + 
but as it was thus founded and supported, it had extra- 
ordinary merit, and seldom failed to exert itself ina 
manner that contributed most to render it beneficial. He 
did not lavish his money on the idle and the worthless. 
He nicely discriminated characters, and was seldom the 
dupe of imposition. Hence his generosity always turned 
to an useful account; while it relicved distress, it en- 
couraged industry, and rewarded virtue. We dwell 
with great pleasure on this truly excellent and distin- 
guishing part of the dean’s character : and for the sake 
of his charity we can overlook his oddities, and almost 
forgive his faults. He was a very peculiar man in 
every respect. Some have said, “ What a man he 
would have been, had he been without those whims and 
‘afirmities which shaded both his genius and his cha- 
racter !” But perhaps the peculiarities complained of 
were inseparable from his genius. The vigour and fer- 
tility of the root could not fail now and then of throw- 
ing out superfluous suckers. What produced these, pro- 
duced also the more beautiful branches, and gave the> 


fruit all its richness. 


It must be acknowledged, that the dean’s fancy hur- 
ried him into great absurdities and inconsistencies, for 
which nothing but his extraordinary talents and noble 
virtues, discovered in other instances, could Save atoned. 


‘The rancour he discovered on all occasions towards the 
dissenters is totally unjustifiable. No sect could have 


merited it in the degree in which he always showed it to 
them; for, in some instances, it bordered on downright 
persecution. He doubtless had his reasons for exposing 
their principles to ridicule, and might perhaps have 
sufficient grounds for some of his accusations against 
their principal leaders in Ireland; but nothing could 
justify his virnlence against the whole body. In ashort 
poem on one class of dissenters he bestowed a stricture 
upon Bettesworth, a lawyer eminent for his insolence 
to the clergy, which, from a very considerable reputa- 
tion, brought him into immediate and universal con- 
tempt. Bettesworth, enraged at his disgrace and loss, 
went to the dean, and demanded whether he was the 
author of that poem? “ Mr Bettesworth (answered he), 
1 was in my youth acquainted with great lawyers, who, 
knowing my disposition to satire, advised me, if any 
scoundrel or blockhead whom I had lampooned should 
ask,’ Are you the author of this paper ?, to tell him 
that Twas not the author; and therefore, I tell you, 
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consider it as a satirc admirably 


5 aw ad 
Mr Bettesworth, that I am not the author of these 
lines.” 


on account of his Tale of a Tub, aud his Yahoos in 
Culliver’s ‘T'ravels ; but both charges seem to be ill- 
founded, or at least not supported by that evidence. 
The Tule ofa Lub holds up to ridicule superstitious and 
fanatical absurdities ; but it never attacks the essentials 
of religion: and in the story of the Yahoos, disgusting 
we confess, there appears to us as little evidence that 
the author hated his own species, as in the poems of 
Strephon and Chloe, and the Ladies Dressing room, that 
he approved of grossness and filth in the female sex. We 
do not indeetl, with his fondest admirers, perceive the 
moral tendency of the Voyage to the Houyhnlnms, or 
calculated to reform 
mankind; bnt neither do we think that it can possibly 
corrupt them, or lead them to think meanly of their 
yational nature. According to Sheridan, “the design 
of this apologue is to place before the eyes of man @ 
picture of the two different parts of his frame, detached 
yom each other, in order that he may the better esti- 
matc the trne value of each, and see the necessity there 
is that the one should have an ahsolute command over 
the other. In your merely animal capacity, says he to 
man, without reason to guide you, and actuated only by 
a blind instinct, 1 will show you that you would be de- 
graded below the beasts of the field. ‘That very form, 


that very body, you are now so proud of, as giving you 


such a superiority over all other animals, 1 will show 
you, owe all their beauty, and all their greatest powers, 
to their being actuated by a rational soul. Let that be 
withdrawn, let the body be inhabited by the mind of a 
prute, let it be prone as theirs are, and suffered like 
theirs to take its natural course, without any assistance 
from art, you would in that case be the inost deformed, 
as to your external appearance, the most detestable of all 
creatures. And with regard to your internal frame, 
filled with all the evil dispositions and malignant passions 
of mankind, you would be the most miserahle of beings, 
living in a continued state of internal vexation, and of 
hatred and warfare with each other. 

‘“ On the other hand, I will show another picture of 
an animal endowed with a rational sonl, and acting unt- 
formly up to the dictates of right reason. Here you 
may see collected all the virtues, all the great qualities, 
which dignify man’s nature and constitute the happi- 
ness of his life. What is the natural inference to be 
drawn from these twodifferent representations ? Is it not 
evidently a lesson to mankind, warning them not to suf- 
fer the animal part to be predominant in them, lest they 
resemble the vile Yahoo, and fall into vice and musery 3 
but toemulate the noble and gencrous Houyhnhom, by 
cultivating the rational faculty to the utmost 5 which 
will lead them to a life of virtue and happiness.” 

Such may have been the author’s intention 5 but it 18 
not sufficiently obvious te produce the proper effect, and 
is indeed hardly consistent with that incapability under 
which be represents the Yahoos of ever acquiring, by 
any culture, the virtues of the noble Honylhinhoms. 

With respect to his religon, it is a fact unquestion- 
able, that while the power of speech remained, he conti- 
uued constant in the performance of his private devo- 


Swift has been accused of irreligion and misanthropy, _ 


tions ; and in proportion as his memory failed, they 
. 
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were gradually shortened, till at last he could only re- 
peat the Lord’s prayer, which he continued to do till 
the power of utterance for éver ceased. Such a hehit as 
this could not have been formed but by a man deeply 
impressed with a conviction of the truth and importance 
of revelation. 

The most inexcusable part of Swift’s conduct is his 
treatment of Stella and Vanessa, for which no proper 
apology can be made, and which the vain attempts of 
his friends have only tended to aggravate. One attri- 
putes his singular conduct toa peculiarity in his consti- 
tution; but if he knew that he was incapable of fulfill- 
ing the duties of the married state, how came heto tie one 
of the ladies to himself by the marriage ceremony, and 
in the most explicit terms to declare his passion to the 
other? And what are we to think of the censibility of a 
man who, strongly attached as he seems to have been 
to both, could, without speaking, fling a paper on the 
table of the one, which ‘* proved (as our author expres- 
ses it) her death-warrant,” and could throw the other, 
his beloved Stella, in her last illness, into unspeakable 
agonies, and “ never see her more, for only adjuring 
him, by their friendship, to let her have the satisfaction 
ef dying at least, though she had not lived, his acknow- 
ledged wife?” Another apologist insinuates, upon some- 
thing like evidence, that Stella bore a son to Swift, and 
yet labours to excuse him for not declaring her his wife, 
because she had agreed at the marriage that it should re- 
main a secret from all the world unless the discovery 
should be called for by urgent necessity; but what could 
be meant by the term urgent necessity, unless it alluded 
to the birth of children, he confesses that it would be 
hardtosay. The truth we believe to be what has been 
said by Johnson, that the man whom Stella had the mis- 
fortune to love was fond of singularity, and desirous to 
make a mode of liappiness for himself different: from the 
general course of things and the order of Providence ; 
he wished for all the pleasurcs of perfect friendship, with- 
out the uneasiness of conjugal restraint. But with this 
state poor Stella was not satisfied; she never was treated 
as a wife, and to the world she had the appearance of a 
mistress. She lived sullenly on, hoping that in time he’ 
would own and receive her. ‘This, we believe, he of- 
fered at last to do, but not till the change of his man- 
ners and the depravation of his mind made her tell him, 
that “ it was too late.” 

The natural acrimony of Swift’s temper had heen in- 
treased by repeated disappointments. ‘This gave a sple- 
Netic tinctnre to his writings, and amidst the duties of 
‘private and domestic life it too frequently appeared to 
shade the lustre of his more eminent virtues.—The 
dean hath been accused of avarice, but with the samc 
truth as he hath been accused of infidelity. In detached 
Views, no man was more liable to be mistaken. Even 
his genius and good sense might be questioned, if we 
were only to read some passages of his writings. To 
judge fairly and pronounce justly of him as a man and 
as an author, we should examine the uniform tenor of 
his disposition and conduct, and the general nature and 
design of his productions. In the latter le will appear 
Breat, and in the former good ; notwithstanding the 
puns and puerilities of the one, and the absurdities and 
ineonsistencies of the other. . 


SWIFT, a species of swallow. Sce Himunpo, ORNI- 
THOLOGY Index, 
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SWIMMING, the art of suspending one’s solf on 
water, and at the same time making a progressive mo- 
tion through it. 

As swimming is not natural to man, it is evident that 
at some period it must have heen unknown among the 
human race. Nevertheless there are no accounts of its 
origin to be found in the history of any nation; nor are 
there any nations so barbarous but that the art of swim- 
ming is known among them, and that in greater perfec- 
tion than among civilized people. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the art, though not absolutely natural, will al- 
ways be acquired by people in a savage state from imita- 
ting the brute animals, most of whom swim naturally. 
Indeed so much does this appear to be the case, that very 
expert'swimmershave recumniended it to those who wish- 
ed to learn the art, to keep some frogs in a tub of water 
constantly beside them, and to imitate the motions by 
which they move through that element. | 

The theory of swimning depends upon one very sim- 
ple principle; namely, thatif'a force be applied to any 
body, it will always move towards that side where there 
is the least resistance. ‘Thus, if a person standing in a 
boat pushes with a pole against the side or any other 
part of the vessel in which he stands, no motion will en- 
sue; for as much ashe presses in one direction with the 
polc, just so much does the action of his feet, on which 
the pressure of the pole must ultimately rest, push the 
vessel the other way : but if, instead of the side of the 
vessel, he pushes the pole against the shore, then only 
one force acts upon it, namely, that of the feet ; whieh 
being resisted only by the fluid water, the boat begins to 
move from the shore. Now the very same thing takes 
place in swimming, whether the animal be man, qua- 
ruped, bird, or fish. If we consider the matter simply, 
we may suppose an animal in sueh a situation that it 
could not possibly swim: thus, if we cut off the fins and 
tail of a fish, it will indeed float in consequence of be- 
ing specifically lighter than the water, but cannot make 
any progressive motion, or at least but very little, in 
consequence of wriggling its body; but if we allow it 
to keep any of its fins, by striking them against the wa- 
ter in any direction, the body moves the contrary way, 
just as a boat moves the contrary way to thatin which 


the oars strike the water. It is true, that as the boat is 


but partly immerged in the water, the resistance is com- 
paratively less than when a frog or even any other qua- 
druped swims ; but a boat could certainly be rowed with 
oars though it was totally immerged in water, only with 


‘less velocity than when it is not. When a man swims, 


he in like manner strikes the water with his hands, arms, 
and feet 5 in consequence of which the body moves in a 
direction contrary tothe stroke. Upon thisprinciple, and 
on this only, a man may either ascend, descend, or move 
obliquely in any possible direction, in the water. One 
would think, indeed, that as the strength of a man’s 
arms and legs is but small, he could make but very 
little way by any stroke he could give the water, consi- 
dering the fluidity of that element. Nevertheless it is 
incredible what expert swimmers will perform in this 
way ; of which Mr Forster gives a most remarkable in- 
stance in the inhabitants of Otaheite; whose agility, he 
tells us, was such, that when a nail was thrown over- 
board, they would jump after it into the sea, and never 

fail to catch it before it reached to the bottom. 
As to the practice of swimming, there are but few 
directions 
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Swimming directions which can be given. The great obstacle is 
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the natural dread which people have of being drowned 5 
and this it 1s impossible to overcome by any thing but 
accustoming ourselves to go into the water. With re- 
gard to the real danger of being drowned, it is but 
little 5 and on innumerable occasions ariscs entirely from 
the terror above mentioned, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing observations by: Dr Franklin. , 

“yst, That thongh the legs, arms, and head, of a 
human body, being solid.parts, are specifically some- 
what heavier than fresh water, yet the trunk, particu- 
larly the upper part, from its hollowness, is so much 
lighter than water, as that the whole of the body, taken 
together, is too light to sink wholly ander water, but 
some part will remain above until the longs become 
filled with water; which happens from drawing water 
into them mstead of air, when a person in the fright at- 
tempts breathing while the mouth and nostrils are under 
water. 

“* 2dly, That the legs and arms are specifically lighter 
than salt water, and will be supported by it; so that a 
human body would net sink in salt water though the 
lungs were fillcd as above, bnt from the greater specific 
gravity of the head. 

 3dly, That therefore a person throwing himself on 
his back in salt water, and extending his arms, may 
casily le so as to keep his mouth and nostrils free lrom 
breathing 3 and bya small motion of his hands may pre- 
vent turning, if he should perceive any tendency to it. 


“ athly, Phat in fresh water, if a man throws himself 


on his back near the surface, he cannot long continue in 
that situation, but by a proper action of bis hands on 
the water. If he uses na such action, the legs and 
lower part of the body will gradually sink till he comes 
into an upright position 3 in whieh he will continue sus- 
pended, the hollow of the breast keeping the head up- 
perniost.. 

“ sthly, But if in this erect position the head is kept 
upright ahove the shoulders, as when we stand on the 
ground, the immersion will, by the weight of that part 
of the head that is out of the water, reach above the 
mouth and nostrils, perhaps a little above the eyes 3 so 
that a man cannot long remain suspended in water with 
his head in that position. 

“ 6thly, The body continued suspended as before, 
and upright, if the head be Icaned quite back, so that 
the face looks upwards, all the back part of the head 
being then under water, and its weight consequently 
in a great measure snpported by it, the face will re- 
main above water quite free for breathing, will rise an 
inch hivher every inspiration, and sink as much every 
expiration, but never so low as that the water may come 
over the month. 

‘othly, Lf therefore a person unacqnainted with 
swimining, and falling accidentally into the water, could 
have presence of mind sufficient to avoid struggling and 
plunging, and let the body take this natural position, 
he might continue long safe from drowning, till perhaps 
help would come; for as to the clothes, their additional 
weight while immersed is very inconsiderable, the wa- 
ter supporting it; though when he comes ont of the wa- 
ter, he would find them very heavy indeed.” 

The method of learning to swint is as follows: The 
person must walk into water so deep that it will reach 
to the breast. He is then to lie down gently on the 
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belly, keeping the head and neck perfectly upright, the Swin 
breast advancing forward, the thorax inflated, and the 
back bent; then withdrawing the legs from the bottom, 
and stretching them out, strike the arms forwards in uni- 
son with the legs. Swimming on the back is somewhat 
similar to that on the belly ; but with this difference, 
that although the legs are employed to move the bod 
forwards, the arms are generally unemployed, and the 
progressive motionis derived from the movement ol the 
legs. In diving, a person must close his hands together, 
and, pressing his chin upon his breast, make an exertion 
to bend with force forwards. While in that position, he 
must continue to move with rapidity onder the surface 5 
and whenever he chooses to return to his former situa- 
tion, he has nothing to do but bend back his head, and 
he will immediately return to the surface. 

It is very common for novices in the art of swimming 
to make usc of corks or bladders to assist in keeping the 
body above water." Some have utterly condemned the 
use of these 3 however, Dr Franklin allows that they 
may be of service for snpporting the bedy while one is 
learning what is called the stroke, or that manner of 
drawing in and striking out the hands and fect that is 
necessary to produce progressive motion. ‘ But (says 
he) yeu will be no swinmer till you can place covfi- 
dence in the power of the water to support you: I 
wonld therefore advise the acquiring that confidence in 
the first place, especially as I have known several who, 
by a little of the practice necessary for that purpose, 
have insensibly acquired the stroke, taught as it were 
by nature. : | 

“<The practice I mean is this: Choosing a place and 
where the water deepens gradually, walk coclly into it quill 
till it is up to your breast: then turn round your face o™ 
to the shore, and throw an egy into the water, be 
tween you and the shore; it will sink to the bottom, 
and be easily seen there, if the wateris clear. It must 
lie in the water sa dcep as that you carnot reach it to 
take it up but by diving for it. ‘To encourage yourself 
in order to do this, reflect that yonr progress will be 
from deeper to shallower water 3 and that at any time 
you may, by bringing your legs under you, and tand- 
ing on the bottom, raise your head far above the water? 
then plunge under it with your eycs open, throwing 
yourself towards the egg, and endeavouring, Ly the ae. 
tion of your hands and feet against the water, to get 
forward till within reach of it. In this attempt you 
will find that the water buoys you up against your ineli- 
nation ; and it is not so easy a thing to sink as you jmae 
gined 5 that you cannot but by active force get down to 
the egg. ‘Thns you feel the power of the water to spp- 
port you, and learn to confide in that power; while 
your endeavours to overcome it, and to reach the egg, 
teach you the manner of acting on the water with your 
feet and hands; which action is afterwards used in swine 
ming to support yonr head higher above water, or to go 
forward throngh it.” 

As swimming is a healthy exercise and a pleasant Sw 
amusement, and asa dexterity in it may frequently put 
Itin a man’s power to save his own lile and the lives of eid 
ns fcllow-creatures, perhaps of his dearest friends, it 
can neither be pselessnorunintcresting to consider a few 
of the evolutions which a swimmer must. be master of, 
that he move in any direction withont difficulty, withe 
out danger, and without being unnecessarily fatigned. - 
There 


ne. 


he 
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There are several different ways of turning one’s self 
inswimming. You may do it in this way: ‘Turn the 
palm of the mght band outwards, extend the arm in the 
same manner, and make a contrary movement with the 
left hand and left arm; then, by a gradual motion, in- 
cline your head and whole body to the left side, and the 
evolution will be finished. There is another way which 
is easier still: Bend your head and body toward that 
side to which you are going to turn. If you wish to 
tnrn to the left, mmcline the thamb and the right hand 
toward the bottom, bend the fingers of the right hand, 
stretch it out, and use it for driving away the water side- 
wise, or, which is the same thing, for pushing yourself 
the contrary way. At the same time, with vour left 
hand, the fingers being close, pnsh the water behind 

ou, and all at once turn your body and your face to the 
left, and the manceuvre will be accomplished. If you 
wish to turn to the right, you must do with yonr right 
hand what you did with your left, and with your left 
What you did with your right. You must be careful 
When tnrning yourself never to stretch out yonr legs, 
and be sure that the water be so deep that you be in no 
danger of hurting your-elf. 

When you are swimniing on your belly, and wish to 
turn on your back, draw your feet in quickly, and 


throw them before you; stretch out vour lands behind 


q 


you, and keep your body firm and steady. When you 
Wish to turn from swimming on your back, fold your 
feet at once under your body as if you were throwing 
them to the bottom, and at the same instaut dart your 
body forwards, that you may fall upon your helly. 

In swimming, the eyes ought to be turned towards 
heaven. This is a most important rule, and to the ne- 
glect of it many of the accidents which befal swimmers 


are owing. For when they bend their eyes downwards, 


| they insensib'y bend their head too, and thus the mouth 
| being too deep in the water, may admit a quantity of it 


in breaking; besides, the more the body is stretched, it 


covers a greater part of the surface of the water, and con- 


sequently its specific gravity is less. Any person whia 
will make tle experiment will find it impossible to dive 
wlule he keeps his head erect and his eyes fixed on the 
heavens (a). 

The easiest posture in swimming is lying on the back. 


When you wish to swim in this posture, lay yourself 


softly on your back, and raise your breast to the surface 
of the water, keeping yonr body extended in the same 
line. Put your hands easily over the upper part of your 
thichs, and throw out your legs and draw them in alter- 
nately keeping them within two feet of the surface. In 


) this way you may advance in any direction you please, 


Y . ° : 

ou may perhaps not like having so much of your head 
under water; there is, however, no way ol swimming 
$0 casy, so safe, and so little fatiguing. If you wish to 


¢ 


reason is this: In the act of drowning, 
cally heavier, sinks. 
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(A) An interesting question occurs here, which deserves to be considered. 
the surface, can be snpported with so little exertion, and frequently without any at all, as in swimming on the 
back, how comes it to pass that a person when drowned sinks and frequently rises again some time afterwards? The 
the Inngs are filled with water, and consequently the body, being specifi- 
It is well known that the human body contains a great quantity of air: this air is at first 
compressed by the water ; and while this is the case the body remains at the béttom: but ae soon as the air by 
ts elasticity endeavours to disengage itself from the compression, they body is swelled and expanded, becomes 
“peciheally lighter than the water, and consequently rises to the top. 
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swim with great rapidity, you may use your arms as well Suimming. 
as your feet ; and you will find this the easiest way of ——~——~ 
breaking the force of the waves. Ti 

In swimming on the back, one may advance forward and ad- 
as well as backward. Tor this purpose the body must ¥#"<¢ fer- 
be kept straight and extended; the breast inflated, so~ 
that the hollow of the back may assume a semicircular 
form. The hands must recline over the upper parts of 
the thighs. It is also necessary to raise the legs one 
after another, and draw them in strongly towards the 
hams, and then leave them suspended in the water. 
This way of swimming is not only pleasant, but may 
serve to rest you when fatioued. 12 

When you are tired with swimming on your back and How to 
belly, you may swim on one side. When you wish to “aha 
do this, sink a little your left side and raise your rights" ° oe 
you will immediately fiud yourself on your left side. 
Move then your left hand without either raising or sink- 
ing it; you have only to stretch it and draw it back, as 
in a straight line, on the surface of the water. Indepen- 
dent of the pleasure which this kind of motion will give 
you, you will have the satisfaction of seeing beth sides 
of the river. #3 

It is possible to swim on the belly without the assist- How to 
ance of the hands. For this purpose you must keep your eb ‘Gl 
breast erect, your neck straight, and fix your hands be- ned 
hind your head, or upon your back, while yon Move the assist- 
forward by employing your feet. This way is not with. ance of ths 
out tts advantages. It is an excellent resource when the 2@nds. 
arms are seized with a cramp, or with any indisposition 
which makes it painful to exert them. ‘his in sonte 
cases may be prelerable to swimmine on the back 3 for 
while in that attitude, one cannot see before them with- 
out turning every instant. Lf one of your legs be seized 
with a cramp, take hold of it with the hand opposite to 
it, and use the other hand and leg to advance or Support 
yourself, 14 

A very ancient and grace‘nl mode of swimming, is How to 
that of swimming with the hands joined. When you swim with 
wish to put thts in practice, join your hands, keeping "& — 
the thnmbs and fingers towards heaven, so that they” on 
may appear above the water; then draw them back and 
push them forwards alternately from your breast. ‘This 
method of swimming may be useful tn several circum- 
stances, but above all if you are entangled with grass 
or weeds. Your hands will then open a passage for 
you. = 
As a person may sometimes have cccasion to carry with the 
something in his hand in swimming, which he is anxious hands ebs- 
to preserve from the water, he may swim easily with vated. 
one hand and hold a parcel in the other, as Caesar swam 
with his Commentaries at Alexandria; or one may swim 
with both hands elevated. To perform this well, the 
swimmer must raise his breast, and kcepitas much inflated 

as 


Since the body, when spread upon 
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Swimming aS he can, at the same time that lie supports the arms 


I 


above the water. It must not be concealed, that this 


gm method of. swimming is attended with some danger 
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How to rise the bottom, 
to the sur- 


face after 


diving. 


3 


Situation. 


‘_, to one who is not dexterous at the art; for if one 
should imprudently draw in his breast, when his arms 
are raised, he would immediately sink to the bottom. 

When a man plunges into the water, and has reached 
he has only to give a small stroke which his 
foot against the ground, in order to rise 5 but an expe- 
rienced swimmer, if he misses the ground, has recourse 
to another expedient, which is very pretty, and which 
has not been much considered. Suppose him at a con- 
siderable depth, when he perceives that he cannot reach 
the bottom. In such a case, he first puts his hands be- 
fore his face, at the height of his forehead, with the 
palms turned outwardly; then holding the fore part of 
his arm vertically, he makes them move backwards and 
forwards from right to left; thatis to say, these two 
parts of his arms, having the elbow as a kind of pivot, 
describe very quickly, both the hands being open, and 
the fingers joined, two small portions of a circle before 
the forehead, as if he would make the water retire, 
which he in fact does; and from these strokes given to 
the water, there results an oblique force, one part of 
which carries the swimmer upwards. 

There are many artificial methods of snpporting one’s 
self in water, but we have not room to describe them.— 
Those who wish to see a full account of them may con- 
sult the Excyclopédie Methodique. 

Swiuuine of Fish. A great proportion of the in- 
habitants of the waters have an air-bladder, by which 
they poise themselves. Their movements chiefly depend 
upon their tail. See ANaTomy, Part II.; and Icu- 
THYOLOGY. 

~SWINDLER, a word which has been lately adopted 
into the English language, derived from the German 
word schwindel, “ to cheat.’”?> Swindling has now be- 
come so common in several of the great towns of this 
country, that it is unfortunately too well known to re- 
quire any description. 

SWINE. See Sus, Mammauia Indez. 

Swine-Stone. See Mineratocy Index. 

SWINGING, a kind of exercise strongly recom- 
mended to persons in consumption by some physicians, 
and disapproved of by others. See Mrp:cine Index. 

SWING-TREE of a wagon, is the bar fastened a- 
cross the fore-guide, to which the traces of the horses 
are fastened. 

Swine-Wheel, in a royal pendninm, that wheel 
which drives the pendulum. In a watch or balance 
clock it is called the crown-wheel. 

SWINGLE, in the fireworks in England, the wood- 
en spoke which is fixed to the barrel that draws the 
wire, and which, by its being forced back by the cogs 
of the wheel, is the occasion of the force with which the 
barrel is pulled. 

SWITZ, or ScuweiTs, the capital of one of the 
cantons of Switzerland, to which it gives name, seated 
on the east side of the lake Lucerne, in N, Lat. 46. 55. 
E. Long. 8. 30. 

SWISSERLAND, or SwiTZERLAND, a mountain- 
ous district of the south of Europe, forming a republic 
composed of several independent states or cantons, each 
governed by its own council and laws, but united into 
one body by a federal constitution. 

a 
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Switzerland is bounded on the north and east by Ger- 
many, on the south by Italy, and on the west by the 
departments of the Higher and Lower Alps, and the 
mouths of the Rhone. Its extent from east to west is, ? 
computed at about 200 British miles, and its breadth ws 
from north to south at about 130 British miles. Its 
area in square English miles is estimated at 23,000. | 

Before the French revolution, Switzerland contained p;; 
13 independent cantons, and a number of small dis- — 
tricts, which were dependent on the cantons. ‘The in- 
dependent cantons were, 1. BERNE, including the Pays 
de Vaud; 2. FripurG; 3. BasiL; 4. SOLEURE; 
5. SCHAFFHAUSEN 3 6. ZURICH; 7. APPENZEL; 8. 
LucernE; 9. ZuG; 40. SCHWEITZ; 11. UNDER- 
WALDEN; 12. Uri; 13. GLARIS. | 

After the conquest of the country by the French, it 
was divided into 21 cantons, which were reduced to 19 
by the annexation of some districts te France ; and 
since the peace in 1815 they have heen increased to 
22 by the restitution of the ceded districts, and the ad- 
dition of Geneva to the number. The following table, 
from Crowe’s View of the Powers of Europe (1818), 


shews the extent and population of each. 


Extent in square 


German miles. rye 

Zurich, 5 182,080 
Berne, 184 291,600 
Lucern, 4t 99,972 
Uni, 39 14,600 
Schwitz, 18 28,900 
Underwald, 21 21,200 
Glaris, 18 24,000 ? 
Zug, 6 14,750 . 
Friburg, 42 89,600 
Soleure, 19 48,600 
Basil, 13 49,200 
Schaffhausen 10 30,000 . 
Appenzel, Il 55,000 | 
St Gall, 58 1 30,000 . 
Grisons, 173 73,000 . 
Argau, 39 143,000 | 
Thurgau, 23 97,091 | 
Tessin, 82 88,793 | 
Vaud, 86 141,676 
Valais, 119 62,809 
Neufchatel, 20 50,000 
Geneva, 6 40,000 . 

1079 1,757:93% 


In English miles —-23,000 


rope. Both on the mountains and in the valleys the ait 

is extremely cold in winter ; but in summer it is very 

pleasant, cool, and refreshing in the former, bnt exces 

sively hot in the latter. Prodigious masses of ice and 

snow often fall from the mountains in winter, and doa 

great deal of damage ; and most of the streams and Te 

vers take their rise from the thawing of the ice and 

snow on their sides and tops. = | 
The lower parts of Switzerland are very pleasant . 

and fertile, being diversified with vineyards, corn-fields, 


meadows, and pasture-grounds. Many petrifactaaiaay h 


Switzerland is the most mountainous country in Eu- 
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jzer. found both among these and the others, with a variety humane. In short, there is not a people in Europe Swiizer- 


of fossils. ‘The sands of the rivers yield gold dust, par- 
ticularly those of the Rhine, the Emmet, and the Aar, 
the Reuss, the Arve, and the Inn. 

The metals of this country being generally found to 
be brittle, the only mines that are worked are a few 
of iron. In the lower parts of Switzerland they sow 
rye, oats, barley, spelt, flax, hemp. Wines of various 
sorts are also produced by some of them, with a variety 
of fruits. Of wood for fuel and other uses there is ge- 


whose national character is better. In their persons they 
are generally tall, robust, and well-made; but their 
complexions are none of the best, and those that live in 
the neighbourhood of the mountains are subject to wens. 
The women are said to be generally handsome and well- 
shaped, sensible aud modest 3 yet frank, casy, and agreec- 
able in conversation. Few of the peasants ave miscr- 
ably poor; many of them are rich, especially in the 
Protestant cantons, and that of Berne in particular. 


land. 


In the very confined limits to which we are now re- Outline o: 


nerally plenty; in some places, however, they ere 
duced, we cannot give more than a faint outline of the the history 


obliged to burn sheep’s dung, and in others a kind of 


heath and sma!l shrubs. In the valleys they cultivate 
saffron with success. ‘lhe Swiss derive their principal 
subsistence from their flocks and herds of cattle, which 
in summer graze on the mountains. Their cheese is 
much esteemed, especially that of Berne and Griers in 
the canton of Fribury. Great numbers of horses are 
also bred here, and bought up for the French cavalry. 
Besides the above-mentioned rivers, the Rhone and the 
Tesin have their sources in this country. The lakes arc 
very numerous; bnt the chief are those of Geneva, 
Neuichatel, Biel, Zurich, Thun, Brien, Constance, and 
Lucerne. Both rivers and lakes abound with fish, and 
afford a cheap water-carriage. Switzerland is not so 
populous as many countries in Europe, but is more so 
than Spain, Sweden, or Denmark, and is really well 
peopled considering the great proportion of useless soil 
it contains, 

The language gencrally spoken here is the German, 
in which also public affairs are transacted ; but in those 
parts of the country that border on Italy or France, a 
corrupt Trench or [talian prevaiis. The two predo- 
minant religions are Calvinism and Popery. Of the for- 
mer are the cantons of Zurich and Berne, the towns of 
St Gal, Geneva, Mublhausen, and Biel, the principality 
of Neufchatel, the greater part of Baslc, Schaffhausen, 
the country of the Grisons, the Thurgau, Toggen- 
burg, Glaris, and the Rhine valley ; the frontiers of Ap- 
penzel, with a small part of Solothurn, and some places 
in the mountains of Baden and Sargans. The rest of 
the Swiss cantons, allies, and dependents, are Popish. 
Por the education of youth there is an university at 
Basle, and academies at Zurich, Berne, Lausanne, and 
Geneva ; besides gymnasiums and schol illustres, both 
in the Popish and Protestant cantons. ‘Chere are also 
societies among them for the improvement of the Ger- 
man language, and the sciences. 

The principal manufactures are snu¥ and tobacco, 
linen of several sorts, lace, thread, silk, and worsted 
stockings, neckcloths, cotton stuffs, gloves, handker- 
chiefs, silks of several sorts, gold and silver brocades, a 


history of Switzerland. In the first century before the 
Christian era, we find the natives involved in frequent 
wars with the Romans, by whom the Helvetii and the 
Rhzetii, two of the most powerful tribes, were entirely 
subjugated. In the beginning of the qth century of the 
Christian era, the Allemanni, a German tribe, made an 
ruption into Switzerland, occupied the country, and, 
as Is supposed, extirpated the Helvetii. Soon after we 
find the western part of Switzerland, as far as the Renss, 
occupied by the Franks, by whom it was annexed to 
Burgundy, while the eastern part, or the Grisons, was 
subjcct to Theodoric the Goth, and other Italian 
princes. In the beginning of the 7th century, Christi- 
anity was introduced, chiefly by two Irish monks, Co- 
lumbanus and Gallus. In the beginning of the 10th 
century, that part of Switzerland which was occupied 
by the Allemanm, was invaded by the Huns or Ugurs, 
who in particular ravaged the abbey of St Gal, at that 
time famous for its power and its literature. The 
Huns were defeated by Conrad king of Burgundy, 
about the year 928. Soon after the commencement of 
the 11th century, the districts of Switzerland began to 
be regarded as a part of the German empire, and in the 
two following centuries they gradually became subject 
to the house of Hapsburgh. In 1307 commenced the 
struggtes of the Swiss with the house of Austria, those 
glorious struggles which finally terminated in the com- 
plete emancipation of that brave people, and in the 
formation of a confederacy which continued to be the 
admiration of Europe for ncarly five centuries. The 
transactions which mark this contest between the inha- 
bitants of a small district and a mighty monarch, and 
in particular the heroism of their great champion Wil- 
liam Tell, are familiar to most of our readers. We 
shall therefore only give a short account of the govern- 
ment and institutions of the Swiss cantons, as they exist- 
ed previous to the late revolution, and shall conclude 
this article with a brief narrative of the proceedings of 
the French, when they entered Switzerland in 14797. 
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With respect to the government and constitution of Constitu- 


the Swiss cantons, it must be remarked that some of to» of the 
them were aristocracies and some democracies. In the ans 
former, both the legislative and executive power were the Jate re- 
lodged in the burghers or citizens of the capital of each volution. 
canton; and of those there were seven, viz. Zurich, 

Berne, Basle, Friburg, Soleure, andSchaffhausen ; an ac- 

count of the most important of which may be seen under 

their respective names. In the others, the legislative 

power was lodged in the whole bedy of the people, and 

every male above 16, whether master or servant, had a 

vote in making laws and in the choice of magistrates, 

For what conccrned the whole Helvetic body, there 

were diets ordinary and extraordinary ; the former were 


held 


variety of woollen manufactures, hats, paper, leather of 
all sorts, earthen wares, porcelain, toys, watches, clocks, 
and other hardwares, &c. The trade of Switzerland is 
generally promoted by many navigable lakes and rivers. 
Tn some of the above manufactures, and in cheese, but- 
ter, sheep, horses, black cattle, hides, and skins, the ex- 
ports are considerable; and as the imports are chiefly 
grain and salt, with some American and Asiatic goods, 
there is probably a large balance in their favour. In 
some parts of Switzerland dress is restrained by sump- 

tuary laws, 
The Swiss are a brave, honest, hospitable, hardy 
people 5 very true to their engagements, friendly and 
+ 
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Switzer- held annually, and the others ‘on particular emergen- 
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cies; and beth were summoned by the city of Zurich, 
which appointed the time and place of their meetings. 
Resides the general dicts, since the Reformation there 
were particular dicts of the two religions, at which all 
publie affairs of consequence that regarded the two 
parties were treated separately ; for though a sense of 
their common interest obliged them to study the main- 
taining the leaguc and union, yet it is certain that the 
mutual confidence between the cantons was in some 
measure lost through the zeal of each party for their 
partieular opinions, especially of the Roman Catholics. 
‘Phe annual general diets were held always at Frauen- 
field or Baden, principally to regnlate the affairs of the 
common baillages. Lucerne took the lead of the Ro- 
man Catholic cantons, being the most powerful of that 
denomination 3 but Zurich, though less powerful than 
that of Berne, took the precedence of all the other can- 
tons, both Protestant and Popish. ‘These cantons did 
not make one conmonwealth, but were so many inde-. 
pendent states, united together by strict alliances for 
their mutual defence. ‘The extraordinary diets or con- 
gresses were held at Aldorf. Each canton usually deputed 
two envoys, both to the ordinary and extraordinary, 
to which also the abbot and the town of St Gal, and 
the town of Biel, sent representatives. ‘To the 13 ean- 
tons belonged in common 21 baillages, 2 towns, and 
2 lordships. The allies, as they were ealled, were the 
abbot and town of St Gal, the three Grison leagues, 
the repnblic of the Valais, the towns of Muhlhausen and 
Biel, the principality of Neuenburgh, Geneva, and the 
bishop of Basle. Of these, the abhot and town of 5t 
Gal, and the town of Biel, were regarded as members 
of the Helvetic body, but the rest only as allies, 

The public revenucs were in general very incon- 
siderable, and since the peace in 1815 have been eom- 
puted at 430,000! sterling, arising chiefly from the usual 
regalia, appropriated every where to the sovereign, the 
demesnes, and publie granaries, voluntary contributions, 
the sale of salt, and a land-tax 3 in the Protestant can- 
tons, from the church lands also that were seized at the 
reformation. Except in Zurich, Bern, Basle, and 
Schaffhausen, where the people are more industrious, 
have a greater trade, and are rieher than in the others, 
they defrayed only the ordinary charges. 

The cantons never kept any standing troops exccpt 
for a few garrisons; but their militia was reekoned to 
be the hest regulated of any in Europe. Every male 
from 16 to 60 was enrolled, and about one-third of 
them formed into regiments. ‘They were all obliged to 
provide themselves with arms, clothing, accoutrements, 
and to appear on the stated days for exercise ; and the 
several cantons and districts were obliged to furnish 
themselves with a sufficient train of artillery, and all the 
other implements of war. ‘The Swiss of the several 
cantons were allowed to engage in the service of such 
foreign princes and states as were in alliance with those 
cantons, or with whom they had made a previous agree 
ment. Such states paying an annual subsidy to the re- 
spective cantons, were allowed to make levies. Every 
man enlisted voluntarily, for what number of years he 
pleased, at the expiration of which he was at liberty to 
return home. Many thus always returning from foreign 
service, Switzerland was never unprovided with able 
and experienced officers and soldiers. 
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Tt was scarcely to be expected that a country so long & 
and so intimately conneeted with France, by its position, 1 
by perpetual alliance, by commerce, and partly by 7 
language, should escape the influence of the principles py 
of its revolution, when states far more remote and di-t 
stinct were strongly imbned with their spirit. 


civil discord, and popular murmurs. 
the indignant spirit of the subject had led him to revolt 
against what he deemed the oppresive administration 
of the ruler; in others, the distinctions which cxist in 
society, and which form the diflerent classes of privi- 
leged and unprivileged individuals, were strangely and 
inversely distributed. The French revolution, declar- 
ing the prineiple of equality, found a wide predisposi- 
tion among the subjects of the Swiss confcderaey to 
embrace the cause, and as strong a resistance on the 
part of the governors, who were deeply interested in 
opposing the progress of opinions so immediately sub- 
versive of authority. Conscious that with such a system 
no brotherhood conld be cherished, many of the lead- 
ing cantons kept themselves in a state of watehfulness, 
bordering on hostility, against the principles established 
by the French national assembly. But with so power- 
ful a sanction, the frowns of power were ineffectual to 
calm the murmurs of discontent ; and claims, which fear 
or policy had hitherto shut up in silence, were now pro- 
dueed, with confidence that they would be admitted 
from the sentiment of fear, if not of justice. 

Among those who were most aetive in demanding a_ 
review of their grievances were the inhabitants of the 
Freneh part of the canton of Berne, known by the name 
of the Pays-de-Vaud. The nobles and the higher 
classes of this provinee had long transmitted to their 
children a hereditary hatred of the government of 
Berne. This disaffection was not eoncealed 5 nor is 
it singular that the desire of change should operate on 
the titled and the rich, while they saw their political 
existenee depending cn the will of a self-elected sove- 
reign, and their provinces subjected to the administra 
tion of an cmissary of those whom they considered as 
usurpers of their rights. 

But however strongly the sensibility of the subject in- 
habitants of the Pays-de-Vaud was excited by this poli- 
tical degradation, they were compelled to submit, oF 
brood over their grievances in silence. They were in- 
capable af procuring redress by foree 5 and the sovercign 
burghers of Berne were too firmly seated to regard the 
remenstranecs of impotent claimants, or to listen to the 
murmurs of diseontent. Partial insurreetions against the 
governments of certain cantons had often taken place in 
Switzerland. These disorders had sometimes been snp- 
pressed and punished with the interposition of the neiglt- 
bouring eantons, where the danger was wot excessive) 
but when these insurreetions wore the serious characters 
of rebellion or revolt, the whole eonfedcration marched 
avainst the conspirators. France before the revolution 
had even lent its aid to the suppressioa of those domesti¢ 
quarrels, and had become the instrument of vengeance 
to the insulted sovercign 5 so that, whatever was the de- 
gree of oppression, or whatever the desire of eee 
redress was become hopeless, and change impossible. — 

It was chiefly among the classes of burghers and arti- 


zans who inhabited the towns, that discontent “galt 
{he 
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But betwe 
previous to the epoch of the French revolution, various Me cal} 
parts of the Swiss confederation lad becn the seat of ia | 
In some cantons public 
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ser. the ruling power prevailed. The peasants, less oppres- press treaty concluded with the Swiss in the year 1 792. Switzer- 

d, sed, becanse more ignorant of their rights and privileges, Either too weak or too prudent toresent this infraction — land. 
not only did not themselves oppose the aggressions of the of their rights, the Helvetic body still flattered then- ——-~v— 
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chief men in power, but even assisted them in quelling 
insurrections which arose among their rival classes. 

All writers agree in the existence of vexatious and 
oppressive abuses among all the governments of the Swiss 
cantons, at the time of which we are now writing. The 
despotism of their institutions; the abuses of clection to 
sovereign councils ; the daily and encroaching spirit of 
authority ; the overgrown influence of patrician fami- 
hes; the striking inequality which prevailed, even on 
this basis, of aristocratical power; the monopoly of places 
of profit to the exclusion of worth and talent; the unde- 
fined limits of proconsular administration ; the want of 
encouragement to the arts and sciences 5 the neglect of 
education among those who were destined to rule, the 
void of which was filled up by idleness, arrogance, igno- 
rance, and dissipation,—are so many features presented 
by writers of different characters and discordant senti- 
ments, to fill up the picture of this vaunted region of 
happiness and liberty. 

The severity exercised by the government of Berne 
over those inhabitants of the Pays-de- Vaud who had as- 
sembled on the r4th of July 14791, tocommemorate the 
taking of the Bastile at Paris, and express their appro- 
bation of the French revolution, had created in the 
minds of the French people sensations of jealousy to- 
wards their Swiss neighbonrs; while the disbanding 
and dismissal of the Swiss regiments in the service of 
France, had contributed to exasperate the government 
of the cantons against the new repnblic. 

All the cantons, except that of Berne, appeared for a 
long time disposed to preserve a neutrality towards re- 
volutionary France ; but that canton, under pretence of 
supporting the people of Geneva against the aggressions 
of the French, first displayed an avowed hostility, and 
marched a body of 15,000 troops towards the fronticrs 
of the French republic. The true cause of this move- 
ment in the canton of Berne, has been by others stated 
to be the hopes entertained by some individuals of that 
government, of sharing in the plans of emolument and 
preferment which were expected to arise on the re-esta- 
blishment of monarchy in France. The mutual jealous 
subsisting between the Swiss cantons and the ruling 
power in France, was heightened by the protection 
given by some of the cantons to the French emigrants, 
and hy the correspondence which others of the cantons 
had held with the blooily tribunal of Robespierre. Af- 
ter the retreat of the allied armies from the frontiers of 
France, the Swiss found it politic to make at least a 
show of amity towards the victorious republic; and ac- 
cordingly recognised the existing government of the 
republic, and openly received M. Barthelemy as its 
char'ce Vaffurres. Still, however, the sincerity of the 
cantons was justly doubted by the French directory, 
Who appear to have long formed designs against the in- 
dependence of Switzerland. 

The directory, confirmed in power, and relieved from 
the controul of a popular legislature, hastened, towards 
the close of the year 1797, to put in force their pro- 


ject of subjugating the Swiss republics. The first hos- 
"tile movement on the part of the French, was to take 
possession of the Helvetic part of the bishopric of Basle, 


under some frivelons pretence, and contrary to an ex- 


selves with an amicable termination of their diflerence 
with France; when an insurrection, which broke out 
in the Pays-de-Vaud, probably throngh French instiga- 
tion, or at least throngh the influence of French piin- 
ciples, aflorded a fuller pretext for the overthrow of the 
government. Inthe month of December, the French 
directory thought proper to interfere in this domestic 
dispute, and demanded from the government of Berne, 
what they termed the restoration of the rights of that 
people, and the assembling of the states of the Pays-de- 
Vaud in their ancient form. This demand they imme- 
diately prepared to enforce by arms; and Gencral Me- 
nard was ordered to march, with a body of 15,000 
men, to support the claims of the petitioning party in 
the Pays-de-Vaud. The designs of the French were 
for the moment frustrated by the timidity or generosity 
of the supreme council of Berne. On the sth of Janua- 
ry, 1798, they issued a proclamation, enjoining the ci- 
tizens of the Pays-de-Vaud to assemble in arms, to re- 
new the oath of allegiance, to proceed immediately to 
the reform of every abuse in the government, and to 
assert and re-establish all their ancient rights. A com- 
mission had been previously appointed at Lausanne, for 
determining on the claims of the petitioners, and for 
reinstating the conntry in its former tranquillity. From 
What causes it happened, we have not as yet: been cor- 
rectly informed, but the proceedings of the commissicn 
seemed involved altogether in embarrassment and delay. 
The people became impatient, and the insurrection at 
once broke out into actual hostility. The castle of 
Chillon was seized by the insurgents; and the commo- 
tions which took place in the southern districts of the 
province appeared no less formidable. The government 
of Berne now determined to reduce the Insurgents by 
force ; and a bedy of 20,000 troops, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Weiss, was dispatched to disperse 
them. Whether the lenient measures pursued by this 
general, were consistent with sound policy or not, it is 
impossible, from the materials which have hitherto fal- 
len nnder onr inspection, to determine, Suftice it to 
say, that though it is not certain that more precipitate 
movements would have saved the country, yet his inac- 
tivity undonbtedly served to increase at once the power 
and the audacity of the insurgents. Thus situated, the 
approach of the French decided the contest. On pas- 
sing the boundary, Menard dispatched an aide-de-camp, 
attended by two hussars, to General Weiss, at Yverdun; 
on their return, a fatal affray took place at the village 
of Thierens, in which one of the hussars was killed. 
Who were the aggressors in this unfortunate business is 
not correctly ascertained, but it was regarded by Me- 
nard as a declaration of war. His troops immediatel 
advanced, while those of Weiss retreated, and the 
whole of the Pays-de-Vand was, by the beginning of 
February, in the possession of the French, 

The government of Berne still hoped, it appears, to 
avert the destruction which now seemed to await them 5 
the centinels who had killed the hussar at Thierens 
were delivered np, and fresh negotiations were entered 
on. In the mean time, however, new insurrections 
were planned in different parts, and the revolutionar 
mania appeared to increase. ‘In the seditious assemblages 
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on these occasions, the French envoy, Mengaud, was 
observed to take a decided part; and, on the 2d of 
he formally reclaimed some persons who had 
heen arrested for treasonable practices by the govern- 
ment of Berne, as the friends and allies of the French 
republic. ‘To this reclamation the government of Berne 
paid little attention ; and the standard of revolt having 
becn erected at Arau, they determined on effective 
measures for its suppression and their own defence. 
The Argovian militia marched to Arau; the town and 
province were immediately reduced, and the leaders of 
the insurrection were taken into custody. 

War now appeared inevitable. Yo conciliate the 
minds of the people, and indnce them more freely to 
lend their assistance, the government of Berne decreed, 
that 52 deputies from the principal towns and communes 
should be added to the supreme council ; and, on the 
ad of February, these new deputies took their seats. 
A general reform of all the abuses of the government 
was the first resolution agreed on in their deliberations ; 
and the example of Berne was followed by the cantons 
of Lucerne, Fribourg, Soleure, Schaffhausen, and Zu- 
yeh. 

While, in this state of things, fresh negotiations were 
commenced with the French directory, a defensive force 
of about 20,000 men was collected. The other Swiss 
cantons dispatched their quotas to the defence of Berne, 
which amounted to about 5500 men. A truce had 
been concluded with the French general in_the Pays- 
de-Vand, where an officer of the name of Brune had 
suceceded Menard in the command. The truce was to 
have expired on the rst of March; but General d’Er- 
Jachy fearful lest the spirit of his troops should slacken, 
demanded, on the 26th of February, positive orders to 
put his army in motion, and the council immediately 
made a decree to that effect. ‘The plan of the campaign 
was now arranged by M. @Erlach, and notice had 
been given to the posts that hostilities were to com- 
mence on the evening of the 1st of March; when the 
movements of the Swiss general. were frustrated by the 
repeal of the decree which had been so hastily passed, 
and the negotiation was renewed with the French com- 
mander. 

M. Mallet du Pan asserts, that the French general 
Brune, had agreed to prolong the trace for 30 hours ; 
but, on the 2d March, the castle of Dornach, at the 
northern extremity of the canton of Soleure, was at- 
tacked and carried by the French; and at the same 
time, 13,000 men were marched under the walls of So- 
leure, which capitulated to General Schawenbourg on 
the first summons. Friburg was immediately after re- 
duced by General Brune, and the Swiss army was forced 
to retreat. 

While disaffection prevailed in the army of General 
@Erlach, the inhabitants of Berne saw the rapid ap- 
proach of the victorions army. On the 3d of March, 
the levy of the Landsthurm, or the rising of the people 
in a mass, was proclaimed. ‘The expedient did not suc- 
ceed in favour of the magistrates; the people were no 
sooner assembled in arms, than they of themselves dis- 
solved the government 5 a provisional regency was elect- 
ed for the occasion; the cvent was notified to General 
Brune ; and to facilitate a pacification, an order was 
issued to dismiss the army, on condition that the French 
would keep the posts they at present, occupicd.. | 
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Unsatisfied with this concession, the Trench general 
‘nsisted on the town recciving a French garrison. In 
the mean time all was confusion, both in Berne and in 
the army ; the left division of which had mutinied, de- 
serted their posts, and put to death some of their offi. 
cers. By desertion, the Swiss army was now reduced 
to 14,000, to which might be added the undisciplined 
rahble which the Landsthurm had called forth. About 
8oco of the regular forces were stationed at Neweneg, 
and 6400 held the position of Frauenbrnn, against which 
General Schawenbourg advanced from Soleure, at the 
head of 18,000 men On the morning of the sth 
March, both posts were attacked by the French, and a 
momentary success seemcd to crown the valorous ef- 
forts of the division at Neweneg 5 but those stationed at 
Frauenbrun were, after a vigorous resistance, obliged to 
retreat; M. d’Erlach rallied his men at Uteren, where 
a second cngagement took place, but with no better 
success on the part of the Swiss. At Grouholtz, how- 
ever, they again madea stand, whence they were driven 
to the gates of the capital, where they were completely 
routed. The Swiss, in this engagement, lost 2000 in 
killed and wounded; while the loss of the French was 
about 1800. 


On the evening of the 5th, General Brune entercd Berne 


the city of Berne by capitulation. 
Swiss army stationed at Neweneg an 
ed; the soldiers of this last column, in despair, ut 
their officers to death; and the unfortunate d’Erlach, 
in flying from the held of battle, was murdered by his 
countrymen and soldicrs. 

The submission of nearly the whole of Switzerland 
followed the defeat of the Bernese. The democrati¢ 
republics, however, still made a glorious stand, defeat- 
ed General Schawenbourg, and forced him to retire with 
the loss of 3000 men. 

The Swiss confederacy, after 

_its constitution, and even its name. 
ments, under the direction of the 
established in the different districts, and the whole as- 
sumed the name of the Helvetic republic. Contribu- 
tions were levied as usual, by the French commission: 
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ers; and some shocking enormities are reported to have & See; 


been committed, chiefly by the army of the Rhine ; for Annual 


the divisions which belonged to the army of Italy are 
suid to have conducted themselves with superior huma- 
nity and justice *. 
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In the beginning of 1802, a new constitution was Const: 


framed for the Helvetic republic, under the direction tit 


of Bonaparte. Its leading features are as follows. 

The Helvetic republic is one. Every citizen has & 
right of settling in any canton of the republic, and of 
exercising all the civil and political rights in the same 
manner as the citizens of the canton. 

Berne is the capital of Helvetia. The Helvetic ter- 
ritory is divided into 21 cantons. The ecclesiastical 
property, in general, can be employed only for esta- 
blishments of religious instruction, or of charity. 

There is a central administration of the republic for 
the exercise of the national sovereignty, and an admi- 
nistration of the cantons. ‘Che administration of the 
cantons is composed of a dict anda senate. The diet 
is formed by the union of representatives from all the 
cantons, in the following proportions, —Berne, six 5 Zu- 
rich, two; Lucerne, five 3 Uri, one; Schweitz, three} 
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Underwalden, one; Zog, one; Glaris, one; Soleure, 
two; Fribourg, three, Basle, two; Schafthausen, one ; 
Appenzel, one ; St Gal, four; Turgovia, two; Ar- 
govia, two; Baden, two; Vaud, four; Grisons, one ; 
Tessin, three; Valais, two. ‘Che members of the diet 
remain hve years in office. ‘Vhe diet is to assemble rc- 
gularly every year on the 1st of March. It shall be ex- 
traordinarily convoked by the senate when the majority 
of the cantons require it, or when itself shall judge that 
measure necessary. ‘Ihe president of the diet shall be 
the landamtman who js not in office. He has a casting 
vote, in case tie votes shall be equally divided. A de- 
putation of four members from the seuate shall assist at 
the diet, bnt without having a right to vote. 

The senate is composed of two landamtmans, two 
stadtholders or lieutenants, and 26 counsellors. Fach 
canton mnst have at least one member in it. ‘The se- 
nate forms the projects of laws and regulations, and sub- 
mits them to the sanction of the cantons. The two 
landamtmans and their lieutenants lave the direction 
of foreign affairs. The senate names and recalls diplo- 
matic agents, on a proposition from the landamtmans. 

Though France had not formally abolished the inde- 
pendent government of Switzerland, she exercised an 
influence in the affairs of the cantons, which left the 
diet little substantial power. From this influence Swit- 
zerland was delivered on the overthrow of the French 
power in 1814. The territories forced from her were 
restored, and Geneva was added to the list of can- 
tons. Whether any change has subsequently been 
made in the internal or federative government we lave 
not yet learned. 

SWIVELS, a kind of rig madc to turn round in a 
staple, or other ring. ‘These are used when a ship lies 
at her moorings; also in tedders for cattle, that they 
may turn round without unwarping the tedder. 

Swivet-Cannon, is a small piece of artillery be- 
longing to a ship of war, which carrics a shot of half a 
pound, and is fixed in a sockct on the top of the ship’s 
side, stern, or bow, and also in her tops. ‘The trun- 
nions of this piece aye contained in a sort of iron crotch, 
of which the lower end terminates in a cylindrical pivot 
resting in the sockct, so as to support the weight of the 
cannon. The socket is bored in a strong piece of oak, 
reinforced with iron hoops, in order to cnable it to sus- 
tain the recoil. By means of this frame, which is cal- 
led the stvcve/, and an iron handle on its cascable, the 
eun may be directed by the hand to any object. It is 
therefore very necessary in the tops, particularly when 
loaded with musket-balls, to fire down on the upper 
decks of the adversary in action. 

SWOONING. See MepicixE, N° 274. 

SWORD, an offensive weapon worn at the side, and 
serving cither to cut or stab. Its parts are, the handle, 
guard, and blade; to which may be added the bow, 
scabbard, pummel, &c. 

Sworp of State, which is borne before the king, 
lords, and governors of counties, cities, or boroughs, 
&c. For or before the king, it ought to be carried up- 
right; the hilt as low asthe bearer’s waist, the blade 
up between lis eyes. For or before a duke, the blade 
must decline from the head, and ke carried between 
the neck and the right shoulder. For or before an 
earl, the blade is to be carried between the point of the 
ehoulder and the elbow; and for or before a baron, the 
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blade is to be barne in the bend of the arm. ‘Thus ce- 
remonial fom no less denotes the dignity of a governor 
than the coronet set on his coat of arms. 

Sworp-Fish. Sec X1puias, IcewnrHyotocy Indez. 

SWORN brotueErs (/fratres jurat?), persons who, 
by mnutnal oath, covenanted to share each other’s for- 
tune. Formerly, in any notable expedition to invade 
and conquer an enemy’s country, it was the custom for 
the more eminent soldiers to engage themselves by re- 
ciprocal oaths to share the rewards of their service. 
This practice gave occasion to the proverb of stvorn 
brothers or brethren in tniquity, because of their divid- 
ing plunder and spoil. 

SYCAMORE-rnrer. See Acer, Botany Indew. 

SYCOPHANT, an appellation given by the an- 
cient Athenians to those who informed of the expor- 
tation of figs contrary to law; and hence it is still 
used in gencral for all informers, parasites, flattcrers, 
cheats, d&c. 

SYDENHAM, Dr Tuomas, an excellent English 
physician, was the son of William Sydenham of Win- 
ford Eagle in Dorsetshire, and was born there about 
the year 1624. He studied at Magdalen-hall, Oxford; 
but left that nniversity when Oxford was garrisoned for 
King Charles I. and went to London: where, becom- 
ing acquainted with Dr Thomas Cox, an eminent phy- 
sician, that gentleman persuaded him to apply himself 
to the study of physic; accordingly, after the garrison 
was delivered np to the parliament, he retired again to 
Magdalenc-hall, entered on the study of medicine, and 
in 1648 was created bachelor of physic. Soon after, 
he was made a fellow of All-Souls college, and eonti- 
nued there several years: when leaving the university, 
he settled at Westminster, became doctor of bis faculty 
at Cambridge ; grew famous for his practice 5 and was 
the chief physician in London from the year 1660 to 
16703 at which period he began to be disabled by the 
gont. He died in 1689. His works are highly csteem- 
ed both at home and abroad. He was famous for his 
cool regimen in the small pox ; for giving the bark af- 
ter the paroxysm in agues; and for his use of laudanum. 
Ile regulated his practice more by lis own observations 
and inquiries, than by the method either of Ins prede- 
cessors or contemporaries. 

SYENE, an ancicnt city of Egypt, sitnated, aecord- 
ing to Mr Bruce, in north latitude 24° 0’ 45”. Pliny 
and Strabo both say, that it lay directly under the tropic 
of Cauccr. Whether Mr Bruce’s authority be suffi- 
cient to overturn the evidence of Pliny and Strabo, we 
shall leave to others to determine. 

Syene is remarkable for being the place where the 
first attempt was made to measure the circumference 
of the earth. 
Ptolemy Fuergetes had invited from Athens to Alex- 
andria. In this attempt two positions were assuined, 
viz. that Alexandria and Syene were exactly 5000 sta- 
dia distant from each other, and that they were precise- 


ly under the same meridian ; but both these are denicd ° 


by Mr Bruce, who has made many observations on the 
subject which our limits will not allow us to take notice 
of at present. He tells us, that there is at Asum an 
obelisk erccted by Ptolemy Euergetes, the patron of 
‘ratosthenes, without hieroglyphies, directly facing 
the south, with its top first cut into a narrow neck, 


then spread out like a fan into a semicircular form, — 
with. 


This was done by Eratosthenes, whom . 
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with pavements cvriously levelled to receive the shade, 
and make the separation of the true shadow from the 
penumbra as distinct as possible. ‘This is supposed by 
Mr Bruce to have becn constructed with a design to 
vary the experiment of Eratosthenes with a larger 1a- 
ilius; and the inquiry concerning the dimensions of the 
earth, in our author’s opinion, was the occasion of many 
obelisks being erected in this kingdom; a demonstration 
of which is, that the figure of the top is varicd; being 
sometimes very sharp, and sometimes a portion of a cir- 
cle, in order to get rid of the great impediment arising 
from the penumbra, which makes it difficult to deter- 
mine the length of the shadow with precision. It is 
now called Assouan. 

SYLLA, Lucius CornEttus,; was descended from 
the illustrious family of the Scipios. His behaviour in 
his younger years by no means corresponded with the 
excellent education which he had received. But de- 
bauchcry, instead of bringing along with it infamy and 
Tuin, its usual attendants, served only to inercase the 
wealth of this fortunate Roman; for Nicopolis, a ric! 
courtezan, whose affections he had gained, left him heir 
‘to ler great estate—He learned the art of war under 
Marius, whom he attended to Numidia in quality of 
auestor. ‘Lhough hitherto unaccustemed to arms, he 
became in a short time the most skilful soldicr in the ar- 
my, while by his polite and obliging behaviour he gain- 
‘ed the love and estecmof cvery body. His courage and 
dexterity contributed a great deal towards the success 
of the war; it was his eloquence in particular that per- 
ssuadcd Bocchus to deliver up Jugurtha.’ He scrved af- 
terwards in the Social war, whcre his actions entirely 
eclipsed those of every other commander. As a re- 
ward for this conduct he was raised to the pretorship. 
It is pretended by some that Sylla purchased this digni- 
ty; and that when he threatened one day to make use 
of the powers of /zs ofhce against Strabo the father of 
‘Pompey, that Roman replied with a smile, “You are 
in the right to say so; your office is certainly yours, 
since you purchased it.” ~ Be this as it may, after the 


-conclusion-of the Social war he was made consul, and 


soon after declared general of the army whieh was to 
be sent against Mithridates king of Pontus. Marius, at 
that time the most renowned of the Roman generals, ex- 
pected that the management of this war would have 
been cemmitted to him, and was therefore much exas- 
perated at the disappointment. The people were per- 
suaded by his intrigues to reverse the former decree, and 
substitute him in place of Sylla. Upon this he sent 
down officers to take the command of the army ; but 
Sylla by this time had gained over the soldiers ; who, 
instead of obeying the decree of the people, slew Ma- 
*yius’s officers, and intreated Sylla to lead them instantly 
to Rome. Accordingly he entered the city sword in 
chand, slew Sulpicius the consul, obliged Marius:to flee, 
new-modelled the laws, and afterwards marched 1nto the 
Fast, and immediately laid siege to Athens; for that 
city, together with the rest of Greece, had fallen into 
the power of Mithridates. He wrote to the Amphic- 
tyons, who were assembled at Delphi, to send him all 
the gold which was deposited in the temple of Apollo, 
because he stood in need of money ; promising, at the 
same time, to restore it again at the end of the war. 
When he received this treasure, he observed, with an 
nic of raillery, that he aow no longer despaired of vic- 
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tory, since the gods themselves furnished him with mo- 
ney to pay his troops. I[*amine soon obliged the Athe- 
nians to think of a surrender. Their ambassadors wait- 
ed on Sylla, and began to harangne about Theseus and 
Codrus, and Marathon and Salamis,—when be inter- 
rupted them, and exclaimed, ‘* Go, repeat these fine 
orations in your schools; I have come hither, not to 
Jearn your history, but to chastise rebels.” Athens 
was at last taken by assault, and Sylla was upon the 
point of destroying it, when he recollected its ancient 
glory, and spared fas he said) the living for the sake 
of the dead. After burning the Pireus, he gained two 
decisive victories over the genera!s of Mithridates. In 
the second battle, which was fought at Orchomenus, he 
was almost dcfeated ; his troops began to flee, when, 
leaping from his horse, he snatehed up a standard, and 
advanced against the enemy, crying out, “ I will die 
here gloriously; and, soldiers, when you are asked 
where you abandoned your general, answer, At Orcho- 
menus.’? ‘This reproach recalled the courage of the 
Romans; they followed bim to the charge, and gain- 
ed a complete vietory. Muithridates, humbled by these 
disasters, sent ambassadors to sve for peace. 

Meantime Cinna had declared against Sylla in Italy 5 
and Marius returning from banishment, had taken the 
most severe vengeance on all his enemies. Sylla was 
declared a traitor; his laws were reversed, his friends 
murdered, and the government new-modelled. The 
news of these transactions induced Sylla te conclude a 
treaty with Mithridates, and march directly to Rome. 
His approach terrified the Romans. Marius and Cinna 
were both dead; but the consuls made vigorous prepa- 
rations to oppose him. A civil war was begun; bnt 
Sylla in the end subdued all bis enemies, and entirely 
ruined: the Marian faction. He entered Rome at the 
head of his victorious army, and publicly assumed the 
surname of Happy. Happy, indeed, had he ceased to 
live when he ceased to conquer. The remaindcr of Ins 
life contains nothing else but a catalogue of the most 
abominable cruelties. He declared that every one who 
expected a pardon for their late eflences, must gain it by 
destroying the enemics of the state. The sword of the 
assassin was thus unsheathed, and murder encouraged a3 
the path to power and distinction. The noblest of the 
Romans were everywhere massacred 3 slaves were re- 
warded for cutting cf their mesters; children were 
seen dragging their parents to execution ; and brothers 
claiming a recompense for the murder of brothers. Sy!- 
Ja ordered 80c0 wretches, who had thrown themselves 
upon his clemency, to be butchered in the Campus 
Martius. In the mean time he entered the senate-kouse, 
and began to talk with great coolness about his exploits. 
The senate, alarmed at the horrid outcrics of the snt- 
ferers, at first thought that the city was given up to be 
plundered; but Sylla informed them, with an unembar- 
rassed air, that it was only some criminals punishing ly 
lis orders, and that they needed not be apprehensive - 
about their own fate. 

To carry on these crvelties with the appearance of 
justice, he commanded the people to elect him dictator 
He kept this office for more than two years; and then, 
to the amazement of all, laid it down, and offered te 
stand his trial before the people. Soon afterwards he 
retired into the country, and plunged headlong into 
every kind of debauchery. Nor did he relinquish his 
cruelty 


mediately ; and ordered her to be carried away, lest 
her death should interrupt the festivity of his louse. 

Fle died of the morbus pedicularis, in the 60th year 
of his age. His body, according to his orders, was 
burut. A little before his death he wrote his epitaph ; 
the tenor of which was, that no man had ever exceed- 
ed-him in doing good to his friends or injury to his ene- 
mies. 

Ilis person was clegant, his air noble, his manners 
casy and apparently sincere. He was fond of pleasure, 
but fonder of glory; indulging without scruple in sen- 
sual delights, but never suffering them to interrupt his 
serious business : He was eloqueut, liberal, crafty, insi- 
nuating ; a profound master of dissimulation ; he spoke 
of himself with modesty, «while he lavished praises on 
every otlier person: he stooped even to an acquaintance 
with the meanest soldier, and constantly adapted him- 
self to the humours, pursuits, and opinions, of those 
with whom he conversed. Such was his character du- 
zing the earlier part of his life; but when success had 
raised him above the necessity of dissimulation, he dis- 
played a hideous train of vices, which: his ambition had 
formerly taught him to conceal—It was Sylla who re- 
covered the works of Aristotle at the taking of Athens. 

SYLLABLE, in Grammar, one or morc letters 
pronounced by a single impulse of the voice, forming a 
complete sound, and constituting a word or a part of a 
word. No single Ictter can forma syllable except a 
vowel. ‘The longest syllable in the English language 
isthe word strength. 

The most natural way of dividing words into syHa- 
bles is, to separate all the simple sounds of which any 
word consists, soas not to divide thuse letters whic: are 
joined close together according to the most accurate pro- 
nunciation. 

SYLLABUB, a kind of compound drink, most used 
in the sun:mer season ; ordinarily made of white wine, 
sugar, and nutmeg, into which is milked a grautity of 
new milk from the cow. Sometimes it is made of ca- 
nary iu place of white wine; in which case the sngar 
is spared, and a little lemon and nntmeg are added in- 
stead of it. To prepare it the best way, the wine and 
other ingredients, except ‘tlie milk, are to be mixed 
over hielit, and the milk or cream added in the morn- 


SYMBOL, a sign or representation of something Sympathy. 
—je 


moral, by the figures or properties of natural things. 
Hence symbo!s are of various kinds 3 as hieroglyphics, 
types, enigmas, parables, fables, &c. 

SYMMACHUS, a citizen and senator of ancient 
Itome, and consul in the year 391, has left us ten books 
of epistles; from which, as well as from other things, 
we collect, that he was a warm opposer of the Christian 
religion. He was banished fron Rome by Valentinian 
on some account or other, but afterwards recalled and 
received into favour by Theodosius. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus speaks of him as a man of great learning and 
modesty. Scioppius, Pareus, and other learned men, 
have written notes upon the epistles of Symmaclius: 
we know of no later edition of them than that of Frank- 
fort, 1642, Svo. Ambrose bishop of Milan wrote a- 


gainst Symmachus, and so did the Christian poet Pru-- 


dentius. 

SYMMETRY, the just proportion of the several 
parts of any thing, so as to compose a beautiful whole. 

SYMMETRY, in Painting. See Painrinc, Part I. 
Sect. MI. 

SYMON DSBOROUGH, a remarkable large bar- 
row of ilints, near Wellington in Devonshire, in the 
northern extremity of Heniyock, ‘Lhe common people 
have a notion that a king called Symon was buried here. 
The tradition of the couutry plainly shows that it was 
the burial-place of some person or persons of eminence. 

SYMPATHETIC, something that acts or is acted 
upon by sympathy, Thus we say, sympathetic dis- 
eases, inks, &e. r 

Symparuetic Inks. See Sympathetic Ix. 

SYMPATHY, an agreement of affections and in- 
clinations, or a conformity of natural qualities, hu- 
mours, temperaments, which make two persons de- 
lighted and pleased with eacl other. 

SYMPATHY, also denotes the guality of being affec- 
ted by the affection of another ; and may subsist either 
between different persons or bodies, or between differ: 
ent parts of the same body. It is either similar or dis- 
similar; similar, when the affection or action in the 
sympathiser is similar to the affection ov action in the 
sympathant; and dissimilar, when those are different; 
—Sympathy too, is often an imitative faculty, some- 


mg. The proportion, is a pint of wine to three: of times involuntarily, frequently without consciousness : 
milk, For thus we yawn when we see others yawn, and are made 


SyLuaBusB, Whipt. To half a pint of white wine or 


to laugh by the laughing of another. | 


t 
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j, cruelty together with his power: His wife falling ill making 13 species of the motacilla, and 175 species of Svivia 
in the midst of a sumptuous feast, le divorced her im- the sylvia. See Moracitta, OrniTHOLOGY Index. t 


Sympathy, according to Dr Jackson *, relates to the ® Treat se 
operations of the aflections of the mind, to the opera-0% Sympa- 
tions of the imagination, and to the affections of the !7¥: 


Rhenish is put a pint of cream, with the whites of tliree 
eggs, ‘This they season with sugar, and beat with bir- 
chen rods, or work with a syrinve. ‘The froth 1s taken 


of as it rises, and put into a pot; where, after stand- 
1Ng to settle two or three hours, it is fit to cat. 

SYLLABUS, in matters of literature, denotes: a 
table of contents, or an index of the chief heads of a 
book or discourse. | | 

SYLLOGISM, in Logic, an argument or term of 
reasoning, consisting of three propositions ; the two 
first of which are called premises ; the last, the con- 
clusion. See Locic, Part ILI. 

SYLVIA, a genus of- birds, belonging to the order 
of Hasseres, formed by Dr Latham by limiting the mo- 
tacilia to the wagtail, and arranging the other species, 
formerly classed under that genus, under the sylvia. He 


exteinal senses. 

1. The passions and affections of the mind produce in 
the body diflerent sensations and impressions, and, as 
sympathies of consciousness, determine in general the: 
spirits to those parts which labour most, or are most apt- 
to be affected. ‘Thus fear and anger determine to the 
heart 5 lust to the eyes, &e. 5 joy, pity, wonder, aud: 
the like to the head. See Passion, page 14. 

The affections of the mind of one person wiil often 
work upon tlie spirits of many. Thus whole companies 
are sometimes disposed to be sad and melancholy, or 
merry and jovial, when any one is present much inclin-. 
ed to either of those states of mind 3 and it has been 

observed, 
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Sympathy. observed, that old people, who have loved the company 
———— of the young, and have been conversant continually with 
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ten gives energy toonractions. It may, however, un- gym 
less we are much on our guard, easily delude us aside —4 


them, have generally lived long. But young people 
must not conclude from this, that the company and con- 
versation of the grave and old wil! operate upon the liv- 
ing and sensitive principle, through the aflections of 
their mind, and dispose them to be short-lived. On the 
contrary, hy thns improving their understanding, they 
will be more enabled to fortify their constitution and 
resist the ravages of youthful indnlgence. 

It may also be further observed, that those tender 
sympathetic affections which lay hold of the mind, at 
the representation of theatrical performances, originate 
from the same principle, while they are to be considered 
as the surest test of just execution in the actor, and of 
the cxpressive language of the author. Indeed all 
stayc effect depends on sympathy. 

It has been said, that the passions of the mind are 
occasionally infectious, particularly some of them. Thus 
fear and shame are sometimes very suddenly so. We 
frequently may have occasion to see, that the starting of 
one will make another ready to start. Again, when 
one man is out of countenance in company, others will 
often blush in his behalf. However, the serious passions 
may surely be so under the controul of reason as to re- 
sist infection, whatever may be the case of temporary, 
muscular, or nervous attraction. 

2. Our author is inclined to think, that a connection 
between the affections and sensations of the female mind 
and uterus, is very materially concerned m the process 
of generation, and probably can alone give efficacy to 
those actions and impressions subservient to conccption, 
through the sympathizing affections of the mind. But 
this is a subject of which we know so little, that the 
speculations of even the most distinguished philosophers 
respecting it have been nothing but the wild ravings of 
imagination. 

With respect to the depravity and foree of the ima- 
gination in the production of sympathies, they always 
operate most upon *‘ weak minds and spints, and there- 
fore most on women, superstitious and fearful persons, 
sick people, children, and young creatures.” Their ef- 
fects, however, sometimes fail to appear, because they 
are encountered and overcome by the mind and ¢pinit 
before they work any manifest cflects. 

Such effects are obviated npon the same principle 
which establishes the prevention of bodily disease: “ for 
in infection and contagion from body to body (as, for 
example, during the plague), the miasma may be re- 
ceived; but from the strength and good disposition of 
the body, it is expelled and wrought out before it has 
had sufficient time to form the disease.” 

Tt has been said, and many are of the opinion, that 
the force of imagination doth often forward the end 
proposed. Thus, for instance, it las been put as a 
question, ‘“‘ Whether a man, when he constantly and 
strongly believes that such a thing shall be (as that such 
a one will love him, and the hke), helps any thing to 
the effecting the thing desired?” Certainly not in the 
manner which has been advanced, namely, ‘* by a se- 
cret operation on the spirit of another.” If he succeeds, 
it is either because he persevered, or because his perse- 
verance and earnestness (and not any occult operation ) 
makes him at length be attended to. 

There is not a doubt but the force of imagination of- 
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from reason, It has been the tree which has yielded 
the fruits of superstition in former times, and which has 
often fed the hnman mind with the most extravagant 
notions of sympathy. Sympatites of this kind, such as 
the power of charms, and the like, are now pretty ge- 
nerally exploded. 

3. The five senses, hearing, tasting, smelling, fecting, 
and seeing, are conscious of a sympathetic impression 
from odious objects. ‘1. A disagreeable sound will 
set the teeth on cdge, and make all the body shiver. 
2. The swallowing of a nauseous medicine will be at- 
tended with a shaking of the head and neck. 3. Dis- 
agrecable smells produce nearly the same effect, which 
are less perceived, beeause there is a remedy at hand by 
stopping the nosc. 4. If you come suddenly out of 
the sun into the shade, the sense of feeling is distny- 
bed by a chillness or shivering of the whole body. 
5. And even sudden darkness produces a propensity to 
shivering. | 

There is a very apparcnt reason why a sympathy 
sheuld take place between the eyes. Henee their me- 
tions are synchronous. It may be said, that custom and 
habit dispose the eyes to move one and the same way; 
*‘ for when one moveth towards the nose, the other eye 
moveth from the nose.” 

Though the eyes are by nature prone to move in 
concert, custom will, however, destroy this natural con- 
cert, and produce the contrary effect. Thus some peo- 
ple can squint when they will. Our author therefore 
gives this caution to mothers and nurses: ‘ Let them 
not suffer infants to sit with a candle placed behind 
them ; for both their eyes will be disposed to move out- 
wards, as affecting to see the light of the candle, which 
may bring on the habit of squinting. 

It appears as a quality in the sense of hearing and 
seeing, ‘ that the instrnment of each separate sense 
has a sympathy and similitude to that which giveth the 
reflection.”? Thus it has been observed, “ that the eye 
will sympathize with a crystal glass or water, and the 
car with caves and such hollow places as are suited to 
report echo.” ; 

Sympathies have been compared to unisons of sound 

in music. Unisons of sonnd produce agreeable sym- 
pathetic feelings; the reverse produce disagreeable 
feelings. ‘* All eoncords and discords of music are (10 
doubt) sympathies and antipathics of sound.’? More- 
over, ‘‘they are said to work as well by report of sound 
as by motion.” 
_ ‘The most agreeable as well as odious objects operate 
in a secondary way, in producing those sympathetic im- 
pressions and actions which they commonly give rise to. 
An increased secrction of saliva often takes place at the 
sight of a favourite dish; and the running of water from 
a bottle, or otherwise, will sometimes affect individuals 
of a particular temperature, with an involuntary pro- 
pensity to void urine. 

Many have attempted to account for the remarkable 
sympathy which takes place betwecn parts of the body 
seemingly unconnected with each other; but as these 
attempts are merely conjectures, without any solid prit- 
ciples to rest on, we pass them over as the dreams of i- 
genious men. It would be fortunate for science, if met 
would confine themselves to those subjects which can be 

known, 
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athy known, and never draw conclusions till they have esta- 


blished principles. See PHystonocy, chap. ii. 


pene. §=SYMPHONIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 


-class of monadelphia. See Botany Index. 

SYMPHONY, in Afusic, properly denotes a conso- 
nance or concert of several sounds agrecable to the ear, 
whether vocal or instrumental, called also harmony. 
See Harmony. | 

SYMPHYSIS, in Anatomy, one of the kinds of 
junctures or articulations of the bones. See ANATOMY, 
2. 

Cutting the Syupnysts of the Pubes. See Miv- 
WIFERY, N° 136. 

SYMPHYTUM, ‘Comrrey, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the class pentandria; and in the natural sy- 
stem ranging under the atst order, asperifolie. See 
Botany Index. 

SYMPLOCE, cupgewdroxy, in DRhetoric, a figure, 
where the same word is repeated several times in the 
beginning and end of a sentence, including the ANA- 
PHORA and EPITROPHE: thus, Quis lepem tulit 2 
fiullus. Quis mujorem populi partem suffragiis priva- 
vit? Rullus. Quis conitits prefuit 2? Idem Rullus. 

SYMPLOCOS, a genus of plants belonging to the 
class polydelphia. See Borany Index. 

SYMPOSIARKCH, in antiquity, the director or ma- 
nager of an entertainment. This office was sometimes 
performed by the person at whose charge the entertain- 
ment was provided; sometimes by another named by 
fim; and at other times, especially in entertainments 
provided at the common expence, he was elected by lot, 
or by the suffrages of the guests. a 

SYMPTOM, in Medicine, any circumstance which 
indicates the existence, nature, or stage of a disease. 
Pain, waking, drowsiness, convulsions, suppression of 
urine, difliculty of hreathing and swallowing, coughs, 
distastes, nauseas, thirsts, swoonings, faintings, loose- 
ness, costiveness, dryness and blackness of the tongue, 
are the principal symptoms of diseases. See MEDICINE, 
N° ar. and 58, 

SYMPTOMATICAL, in Medicine, is a term of- 
ten used to denote the difference between the primary 
and secondary causes in diseases: thus a fever from 
pain is said to be symptomatical, because it rises from 
pain only. 

BYN/ERESIS, Conrracrion, in Grammar, a fi- 
gure wherehy two syllables are united in-one ; as vemens 
for vehemens. 

SYNAGOGUE, among the Jews, is a place where 
that people met to worship God. Authors are not 
agreed about the time when the Jews first began to have 
Synagogues :—Some suppose them as old as the ccre- 
monial law, and others fix their heginning to the times 
alter the Babylonish captivity. ‘They crected synagogucs 
not only in towns and cities, but also in the country, 
especially near rivers, that they might have water for 
their purifications and ceremonious washings. No syna- 
§ogue was built in any town unless thére were ten per- 
Sons of leisure in it; but there might be many in one 
town, or in one quarter of a town, provided it was very 
Populous. Jerusalem is said to have contained 480. The 
chief things belonging to a synagogue were, 1. The ark 

or chest, made after the model of the ark of the cove- 
nant, containing the Pentateuch. 2. The pulpit and 
desk in the middle of the synagogue, in which he that 
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measure, so as onty to make one note of both. 
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was to read or expound the law stood. 3. The seats or 
pews for the people. 4. The lamps to give light at even- 
ing service, and the feast of dedication. 5. Rooms or 
apartments for the utensils and alms chest. ‘The syna- 
gogue was governed by a council or assembly, over whom 
was a president, called Zhe Ruder of the Synagogue. 
These are sometimes called Chiefs of the Jews, The 
Rulers, The Priests or Elders, The Governors, The 
Overseers, Lhe Fathers of the Synagogue. Vheir busi- 
ness was to punish the disabedient, by censures, by ex- 
communication, or by penalties, such as fines and scoure- 
ing; to take care of the alms, which are frequently cal- 
led by the name of righteousness. The chief ruler, or 
one of the rnlers, gave leave to have the law read and 
expounded, and appointed who should’do it. In ever 
synagogue, there were sevcral ministers who had difler- 
ent oflices assigned to them. Service was performed 
three times a-day, viz. in the morning, in the after- 
noon, and at night; at the time of morning sacrifice, 
evening sacrifice, and after the evening sacrifice on 
Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, there was a more 
forcible obligation upon the people to attend than upon 
the other days. There are synagogues at London, Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam, Avignon, Metz, &e. 

SYNALOEPHA, in Grammar, a contraction of 
syllables, performed principally, by suppressing some 
vowel or diphthong at the end of a word, on xecount 
of another vowel or diphthong at the beginning of the 
next. As, 2//’ evo, for dle ego, &e. 


Contieuer’ omnes intentigqu’ ora tencbant. Virc. 


It is called by the Latins collisio, 
SYNARTHROSIS. ee AL - NO 
SYNCHON DROSIS, {°° “NATOMY, 2. 
SYNCELLUS, or SinceLyus, an ancient officer in 
the family of the patriarchs, and other prelates of the 
eastern church. The word, in the corrupt Greek, 
guyxyAres, Signifies a person who lies in the chaniber with 
another 5 a chamber-fellow, or chum. The synceilus 
was an ecclesiastic, who lived with the patriarch of Cen- 
Stantinople, to be a witness of his conduct ; whence it 
is, that the syncellus was also called the patriarch’s Cie, 
because his business was to observe and watch. ‘fhe 
other prelates had also their syncelli, who were clerks 
living in the house with them, and even lying in the 
same chamber, to be witnesses of the purity of their 
manners. Adlterwards the office degenerated into a 
mere dignity ; and there were made syncelli of church- 
es.—At last, it became a title of honour, and was be- 
stowed by the emperor on the prelates themselves; whom 
they called pontifical syncellt, and syncelli Augustales. 
SYNCHRONISM denotes the happening of several 
things at the same time. See CurRonoLocy. 
SYNCOPATION, in ALusic? denotes a striki ng or 
beating of time, whereby the distinction of the several 
times or parts of the measure is interrupted. However, 
it is more properly used for the connccting the last note 
of any measure, or bar, with the first of the fullowing 
A syn- 
cope is sometimes also made in the middle of a measure. 
Syncopation 1s also used when a note of one part ends 
or terminates on the middle of a note of the other part, 
This is otherwise denaminated dinding. It is likewise 
used for a driving note 5 that is, when some shorter note 
at the beginning of a measure, or half measure, is fol- 
L lowed 
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lowed by two, three, or more longer notes before another 
short note occurs, equal to that which occasioned the 
driving, to make the number even, e. gr. when an odd 
crotchet comes before two or three minims, or an odd 
quaver before two, three, or more crotchets. In syn- 
copated or driving notes, the hand or foot is taken up, 
er put down, while the note is sounding. 

SYNCOPE, FaintTInc ; a deep and sudden swoon- 
ing, during which the vital functions are suspended. See 
Mepicixe, N° 98. and 272. 

SyNcorE, in Grammar, an elision or retrenchment of 
a letter or syllable out of the middle of a word, as caldus 
for calidus. 

SYNDIC, in government and commerce, an officer, 
in divers countries, intrusted with the affairs of a city or 
other community, who calls meetings, makes represen- 
tations and solicitations to the ministry, magistracy, &c. 
according to the exigency of the case. 

SYNECDOCHE, in Rhetoric, a kind of trope fre- 
quent among orators and poets. See ORATORY, NOG. 

SYNECPHONESIS, in Grammar, a coalition, 
whereby two syllables are pronounced as one; being 
much the same as SYNALOEPHA and SYNARESIS. 

SYNEUROSIS. Sce ANATomy, N® 2. 

SYNGENESTA, (cvy and yetois, ‘congeneration ),” 
the name of the 19th class in Linnzeus’s artificial sys- 
tem. See Classification, Botany Index. 

SYNGNATHUS, Pire-F1sH, a genus of fishes be- 
longing to the cartilaginous order. See ICHTHYOLOGY, 

age 104. 

SYNOCHA, and Synocuus, in Medzczne, the names 
of two specics of continued fever. See MEDICINE, N° 
164. 

SYNOD, in Astronomy, a conjunction or concourse 
of two or more stars or planets, in the same optical 
place of the heavens. | 

Sywop signifies also a meeting or assembly of eccle- 
siastical persons to consult on matters of religion. 

Of these there are four kinds, viz. 1. General, or 
cecumenical, where bishops, &c. meet from all nations. 
hese were first called by the emperors, afterwards by 
Christian princes ; till in later ages the pope usurped to 
himself the greatest share in this business, and by his 
legates presided in them when called. 2. National, 
wheré those of one uation only come together, to de- 
termine any point of doctrine or discipline. The first 
of this sort which we read of in England, was that of 
Herudford or Hertford, in 673, and the last was that 
held by Cardinal Pole, in 1555. 3. Provincial, where 
those only of one province meet, now called the con- 
vocation. 4. Diocesan, where those of but one diocese 
meet, to enforce canons made by general councils, or 
national and provincial synods, and to consult and agree 
upon rules of discipline for themselves. ‘These were not 
wholly laid aside, till by the act of submission, 25 Hen. 
VIII. c. 39. it was made unlawful for any synod to 
meet, but by royal authority. See Councit and Con- 
VOCATION. 

Synops, Provincial, zn the Government of the Church 
of Scotland See PresByTERIANS, N° 1q. 

SYNODALS, or SyNODIES, were pecuniary rents 
(commonly of two shillings), paid to the bishop, or 
archdeacon, at the time of their Easter visitation, by 
every parish priest. ‘They were thus called, because 
usually paid in synods ; because anciently bishops used 
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to visit and hold their diocesan synods once.——For the 
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‘opposition to avalyszs or resolution. 


se R 
same reason, they are sometimes also denominated syzo- 
dalica; but more usually, procurations. 

SYNODICAL, something belonging to a synod. 
Thus, synodical epistles are circular letters written by 
the synuds to the absent prelates and churches ; or even 
those general ones directed to ail the faithful, to inform 
them of what had passed in the synod. 

SYNOECIA, in Grecian antiquity, a feast cele- 
brated at Athens in memory of Theseus’s having uni- 
ted all the petty communities of Attica into one single 
commonwealth ; the seat whereof was at Athens, where 
all the assemblies were to be held. Tus feast was de- 
dicated to Minerva ; and, according to the scholiast on 
Thucydides, it was held in the month Afetagitnion. 

SYNONY MOUS, is applied to a word or term that 
has the same import or signification with another. 

Several works have been composed for the express 
purpose of explaining synonymous words. In 17774 
work was pnblished on the Latin syneuyma at Paris by 
M. Gardin Dumesnil. The abbé Girard published one 
on the synonymous terms of the French language many 
years ago. Another was published on the same subject 
in the year 1785 by the abbé Reubaud. An account 
of the English synonyma was published by an anony- 
mous author in 17663 which is a close imitation, and 
in some parts a literal translation, of the abbé Girard’s 
Syncaymes Frangois. Mrs Piozzi has written some 
essays on the same snbject. 

SYNOVIA, in Medicine, a term used by Paracelsus 
and his school for the nutritious juice proper and pecu- 
liar to each part. ‘Thus they talk of the synovia of the 
joints, of the brain, &c. 

SYNTAX, in Grammar, the proper construction or 
due disposition of the words of a language into sentences 
and phrases. See GRamMaAR and LancuaGE. 

SYNTHESIS, in Logic, denotes a branch ef me- 
thod, opposite to analysis. 

In the synthesis or synthetic method, we pursue the 
truth by reasons drawn from principles before establish- 
ed or assumed, and propositions formerly proved: thus 
proceeding by a regular chain, till we come to the con- 
clusion. Such is the method in Euclid’s Elements, and 
most demonstrations of the ancient mathematicians, 
which proceed from definitions and axioms, to prove 
prepositions, &c. and from those propositions proved to 
prove others. This method we also call composition, m 
10 See ANALYSIS. 

SYPHILIS. See Mepicinx, N° 350. 

SYPHON. See Hypropynamics. Some uncom- 
mon phenomena in nature may be accounted for upon 
the principles of the syplion; as, for instance, that of 
reciprocating springs. See Pneumatics, N° 373. 


SYRACUSE, a celebrated city of Sicily, and onceAt il 


the capital of the island. It was built, according totm 


Thucydides and Strabo, by Archias, one of the Hera- 
clidee, who came from Corinth into Sicily in the second 
year of the 11th Olympiad, and derived its name from 
a neighbouring marsh named Syraco. What form of 
government first prevailed in the city is not known. 
Many lave supposed it originally to have been governed 
by kings: but if this were the case, the monarebieal 
government continued only for a very short time ; since 
Aristotle, Diodorus Siculus, and Justin, mention it as 
being very early subject to a democracy, The history 
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ase. iy obscure and unimportant till the time of Gelon, when 
“— Syracuse first began to make a conspicuous figure. 

Gelen was born in the city of Gela in Sicily, of the 
family of Telines, who had been created priest of the 
infernal gods. He signalized himself in a war carried 
on against the Syracusans, by Ef:ppocrates tyrant of Gela, 
whom he defeated in a pitched battle. Having thus 
become very powerful among his countrymen, he soon 
found means to seize on the sovereignty for himself. In 
ashort time, having put himself at the head of some 
| Syracusan exiles, he marched towards that place, where 
| he was received with loud acclamations and obtained 

possession of the city. 

Gelon, in order to people the capital of his new 
| dominions, first demolished the neighbouring city of 
| Camarina, and transplanted the inhabitants to Syracuse. 
| Soon after, entering into a war with the Megareans, he 
| defeated them, tock and rased their cities, and in lke 
/ manner transplanted the people. Syracuse thus became 
) powertul, and full of inhabitants; and the friendship 
} of Gelon was courted both by Athens and Lacedzemon 
at the time of the Persian invasion. In the mean time 
the Carthaginians had entered into a treaty with the 
Persians ; hy which it was agreed, that the former 
should attack those of the Greek name in Sicily and 
| Italy, in order to divert them from assisting each other. 
isthe Sicily was accordingly invaded by the Carthaginians 
Hci witha vast army; but they were utterly overthrown hy 
20d Gelon, as is related under the article CanrHacE, N° 
| y—g. After this victory, the people out of gratitude 
} obliged him to assume the title of king; which till that 
time he had refused. A decree also passed by which the 
cruwn was settled on his two brothers Hiero and Thrasy- 
,  bulus after his death. 
el. Lhe new king, instead of keeping his subjects in 
ign, greater awe, studied to make them happy, and was the 
first man who became more virtuous by being raised to 
athrone. He was particularly famous for his honesty, 
truth, and sincerity; is said never to have wronged the 
meanest of his subjects, and never to have promised a 
thing which he did not perform. 

Gelon died in the year 471 B. C. after having reigned 
ue- three or four years ; and was succeeded by his brother 
) Hiero, whose character is differently drawn by different 
|, historians. He is highly celebrated in the odes of Pin- 
dar; and it is certain that his court was the resort of 
men of wit and learning, to whom he behaved in the 
) Most courteous manner and with the greatest liberality. 
Hbu- In 4cg B.C. Hiero was succeeded by Thrasybulns 5 
r- who proving a tyrant, was in ten months driven out, and 
a popular government restored 3 which continued for the 
space of 55 years. 
hui About this time the Syracusans entered into a war 
with the Sieuli, which terminated in the total suhjection 
of the latter; after which Syracuse brcame so powerful, 
that it in a manner gave law to the whole island. The 
Greek cities indeed enjoyed a perfect liberty; but they 
all acknowledycd Syracuse as their metropolis: by de- 
grees. however, the latter began to assume such an 
authority over them as was totally inconsistent with li- 
# berty; and this occasioned many wars, which involved 
oil by them in much distress and danger. They began with 
: - Leontines, whose territory they laid waste, and re- 

! og, uuced their city ta great straits. Leontun was an 
Athenian colony: and this furnished the Athenians, 
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who had already meditated the conquest of Sicily, with gyraeuse. 


a pretence to attack the Syracusans with their whole ——\—~ 


force. Under colour of assisting their countrymen, 
therefore, they sent a fleet of 250 sail to Sicily; but 
the Leontines, sensible that their pretended allies aimed 
at nothing less than the conquest of the whole island, 
concluded a peace with Syracuse; and the disappointed 
Athenians vented their rage on those who had advised 
and conducted the expedition. 

During the continuance of the popular government, 
the Syracusans took part in the long war between A- 
thens and Sparta. The circumstances which took place 
in this contest are sufficiently detailed under ATTICA, 
N° 126—1 50. 


. 93 
This war was scarcely ended, when a new and for- New invae 


midable invasion by the Carthaginians took place ; but sion by the 


the event of that expedition was as unfortunate to the Certhagi- 
Carthaginians as the former had been, as has been par-"'"™ 
ticularly related under the article CARTHAGE, N® 12. 

ct seq. 

In the mean time, a considerable revolution had hap- 
pened in Syracuse. The city of Agrigentum had been 
taken by the Carthayinians, and of the few inhabitants 
who escaped, some fed to Syracuse, where they accused 
the Syracusan commanders of having betrayed the city 
into the hands of the enemy. Dionysius, a man of great Rise of 
valour and address, but who had become very obnoxious Dionysius, 
to the populace, took this opportunity of attempting to 
retrieve his credit. He therefore supported the accusa- 
tions brought against his countrymen by the Agrigen- 
tines, and even impeached the magistrates as having a 
secret intelligence with the enemy, and attempting to 
introduce an oligarchy. As his speech was entirely le- 
velled against the more wealthy citizens, it was very 
agreeable to the lower class: the commanders were in- 
stantly degraded ; and others, among whom was Diony- 
sius, were appointed. Having once gained this point, 
he began to consider how he might get all his colleagues 
turned out. For this purpose he never joined in any 
council of war with the other commanders, nor impart- 
ed to them his resolutions, giving out that he could not 
trust them, and that they had more regard for their own 
interest than the welfare of their country. But while he 
was proceeding in this manner, the more prudent part 
of the citizens, perceiving what he aimed at, complain- 
ed of him to the scnate and magistrates, and fined him 
as a disturher of the public peace. According to the 
laws, the fine was to be paid before he could speak in 
public, and the circumstances of Dionysius did not al- 
low him to discharge it. In this dilemma he was assisted 
by Philistus the historian, a man of great wealth, who 
not only paid this fine for him, bat cncovraged him to 
speak his mind freely, as it became a zealous citizen to 
do, promising to pay all the fines that should be laid 
upon him. 

Being extricated out of this difficulty, Dionysius next 
proceeded to inveigh, with all the eloquence of which he 
was master, against those who by means of their power or 
interest were able to oppose his designs, and by degrees 
brought them into discredit. Hus next scheme was to 
get those exiles recalled whom tbe nobility had banish- 
ed at different times ; as thinking that they would sup- 
port him with all their power, as well out of gratitude 
as out of hatred to the opposite party. Having gained 
this point also, he next found means to ingratiate hiim- 
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Syracuse. self with the soldiery to such a degree, that, under pre- 

y= tence of taking proper measures for resisting the Car- 

thaginians, he was chosen commander in chief, with 

abselute and unlimited power. ‘his was no sooner 

donc, than, pretending his life was in danger, he chose 

out 1000 men for his guard, whom he attached to his 

interest by great promises. As no person durst now 

oppose him, he possessed himself of the capital, where 

all the arms and provisions were kept ; after which he 

tr publicly took the title of king of Syracuse in the year 
who be- 404 B. €. 


mes king ; ‘ F 
een, Lhe Syracusans did not tamcly submit to their new 
of Syracuse. 


An.go4, master: but Dionysius managed matters so well, that 
3. C. their frequent revolts answered no other purpose than 
more certainly to entail slavery on themselves; and he 

was allowed to possess the throne without much opposi- 

tion till his death, which happened in the ycar 366 

12 B.C. , , j 
Dionysius On the death of Dionysius, he was succeeded by his 
II. son, called also Dionysius. He was naturally of a mild 
An. 366. and peaceable temper, averse to cruelty, and inclined to 
4. C. learning; but his father, to whom all merit, even in 
his own rChittlFeH gave umbrage, stifled as far as possible 

his good qualities by a mean and obscure education. He 

no sooner ascended the throne, than Dion, brother to 
Avistomache the other wife of Dionysius the Elder, 

i undertook to correct the fanlts of his education, and to 

Seth watts inspire him with thooghts suitable to the high station 


the care of 1n whicl: he was placed. For this purpose he sent for 


Plato by the philosopher Plato, under whose care he immediately 
his uncle put the young king. ‘This instantly produced a refor- 
= he ation on Dionysius 5 but the courtiers, dreading the 
banishes, cflects of the philosopher’s instructions, pr Mile on him 


to banish Dion, and to keep Plato himself in a kind of 

‘imprisonment in the citadel. At last, however, he set 
him at liberty; npon which Plato Fecarnet to iiss own 
country. 

Dion, 1 in the mean time, visited several of the Gre- 
cian cities, and at last took up his residence in Athens ; 
but the bonours which wete everywhere paid him, rats- 
ed such jealousies in the breast of the tyrant, that he 
stopped his revenue, and caused it to be paid into his 
own treasury. In a short time Dionysius again sent for 
Plato ; but finding it impossible to dissolve the friend- 
ship fepmeen him and Dion, disgraced, and placed him 
in a very dangerous sitnation, in the midst of assassins 
whohated him. Not daring, however, to offer him any 
violence, he allowed him soon after to depart ; revenging 
himself on Dion, whosc estate he sold, and gave his 
wife Arete in marriage to Timocrates one of his flat- 
tenors. 

Dion now resolved to revenge himself on the tyrant 
for the maay injuries he had sustained, and at once to 

14 deliver his country from the oppression nnder which it 
Dionraises groaned. Ele began with raising foreign troops pri- 
troops for vately, by proper agents, for the better execution of his 
dethroniug desipn. Many Syracusans of distinction entered into his 
Cresta sclceme nnd gave him intelligence of what passed in the 

city : but of the exile ‘sy of arbor there were upwards of 
yooo dispersed up and down Greece, only 25 joined 
him; so much were they awed by the Ar of the ty- 
rant. ‘Ihe troops were assembled at the island of Zacyn- 
thus, in number only about 800; but who had all been 
tried on many occasions, were well disciplined, and ca- 
pable of animating by their example the forces which 
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tended to be his intimate friend, and who immediately 
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Dion hoped to find in Sicily. When they were about g,, 
to sail, Dion acquainted them with his design, the bold- 4 
ness of which at frst occasioned among them no small 
consternation ; but Dion soon removed their fears, by 
telling them that he did not lcad them as soldiers, but 
as offieers, to put them at the head of the Syracusans 
aud all the people of Sicily, who were ready to receive 
them with open arms. Having then embarked in 
two small trading vessels, they arrived in 12 days at 
Cape Pachynum near Syracuse. At last they arrived 
at the port of Minoa, not far from Agrigentum. Here 
they received intelligence that Dionysius had set sail for 
Italy, attended by a fleet of 80 galleys. Onthis Dion 
resolved to take advantage of the tyrant’s absence, and 
immediately set sail for Syracuse. On his march he pre- 
vailed on the inhabitants of Agrigentum, Gela, Ca- 
marina, and other cities, to join him. As soon as he 
entered the territories of Syracuse, multitudes flocked 1 
to him; and as nobody appeared to oppose him, he Enter 
boldly entered the city, where he qnickly found himself 1 
at the head of 50,009 men. As soon as he had landed onfiid 
in Sicily, Timocrates, to whom his wife Arete had been 

given by Dionysius, and to whom the care of the city 
had been left, dispatched a courier to let the tyrant 
know the danber in whieh he was. Dionysius was, how- 
ever, accidentally prevented from receiving a timely ace 
count of Dion’s arrival; so that when he entered the 
citadel by sea, seven days after Dion’s arrival, he found 
his affairs in a desperate situation. Upon this ire had re- Dion 
course to artifice 5 and having amused the Syracusans by gprive 
a feigned ne xodittion, until he observed that they keptis tot 
a negligent guard, he attacked them all at once withdefeal 
such fury, that fe had almost taken the city. But Dion 
encouraged the soldiers by his cxampleso much, that be 
at last obtained a complete victory ; for which they pre- 
sented him with a crown of gold. I 

It was not long, however, before the ungrateful Sy- Ingratly 
racusans began to ythinkof com@rniat quite different re- 0! thea) 
wards on their benefactor. Dionysius had the address Finn , 
to rendcr him suspected by the multitude 3 at the same | 
time that Heraclides, an excellent officer, but a secret 
enemy to Dion, did all that lay in his power to sink his 
credit. Dionysius was soon obliged to fly into Italy, 
but left Heraclides to oppose Divot: 

At length Dion got possesion of the city, Heraclides 
svanttied to him, and was received into favour ; but as : 
his seditious and turbuleat behaviour still continned, = " 
Dion at last gave orders to put him to death. This ac-f 
tion, however necessary, so allected the mind of Dion, oii . 
that he became melancholy ; and cver after imagined gered." 
hinself haunted by a frightful spectre, resembling a wo- 
man of gigantic stature, with the haggard looks and ait 
ofa fury. Inashort time after he lost his life, through 
the base treachery of Calippus, or Gylippus, who pre- 


alter caused his wife and sister to be carried to prison. 
Calippus having removed Dion, soon made him- 
self master of Syracuse, where he committed all mannet 
of cruelties; but was driven out, and forced to fly to 
Rhegium, where he was uitered by the same dagger 
which had killed Dion. Tn 350 B.C. Dionysius agai 
made himself master of Syracuse ; and being exasperated 

by his past misfortunes, tyrannized worse than ever. T he pions 

Syracusans first bad recourse to Icetas tyrant of Licomtt resto! 
ni ; but as the Carthaginiaas tock this opportunity to in- 
invade 


Ase. vade them with a powerful fleet and army, they were 
obliged to apply to the Corinthians. By them Timo- 


of the Syracusans, whom he found in a very distressed 
situation ; Icetas being master of the city, the Cartha- 
ginians of the harbour, and Dionysius of the citadel. 
As all parties were equally the enemies of Dionysius, 
ers he found it impossible to hold out, and therefore sur- 
rendered himself to Timoleon, by whom he was sent to 
Corinth; where at last le was reduced to the necessity 
of teaching a school for his support. 

After the expulsion of the tyrant, Timoleon with- 
drew to Catana, leaving only 400 Corinthians, under 


the command of an experienced officer named Leon, to 
guard the eitadel. ‘hese were immediately besieged by 


Icetas and the Carthaginians, bat Timoleon found means 
to relieve them in spite of all opposition ; and having 
dispersed emissaries through the army of Mago the Car- 
thaginian general, exhorting the mercenary Greeks to 
| forsake him, he was so much intimidated, that in spite 
be of all the remonstrances Tectas could make, he set sail 
y- for Africa, leaving his colleague to carry on the war 
ii in the best manncr he could. 

. The day after the departure of Mago, Timoleon as- 
sauited the city so briskly, that the troops of Icetas 
» were driven from the walls, and the Corinthians became 
ir masters of the place. ‘Limoleon, by sound of trumpet, 
invited the inhabitants to come and assist in demolishing 


| tyrants: after which he caused edifices to be erected in 
the place where the citadel had stood, for the administra- 
tion of justice. He found the city in a most miserable 
sitnation: for many having perished in the wars and se- 
ditions, and others having fled to avoid the oppression 
of tyrants, Syracuse, once so wealthy and populons, was 
now become almost a desert ; msomuch that the horses 
were fed on the grass which grew on the market-place. 
+ Timolcon snpplied the city with inhabitants fiom Co- 
’ ninth and other cities of Greece, at the same time that 
great multitudes from Italy and the other parts of Sicily 
resorted thither. ‘Vimoleon distributed the lunds among 
them gratis; but sold the houses, and with the money 
arising {rom the sale established a fund for the support of 
the poor. Having thus restored Syracuse, he in like 
manner delivered all the Greek cities of Sicily from the 
tyrants who had taken possession of them, all of whom 
he put to death. After this he resigned his authority, 
aud led a retired life, honoured in the highest degree by 
the Syracusans, and by all the cities in Sieily. After 
|. bis death he was honoured as a god; the expence of his 
j,,fumeral was defrayed by the public; sports, with horse- 
| Taces and gymmastic exercises, were held annually on 
the day of his death; and it was deereed, that whenever 
the Syracusans were at war with the barbarians, they 
should send to Corinth for a general. 

Por 20 years the Syracusans enjoyed the fruits of 
Timoleon’s victezies; but new distarhances arising, in a 
short time another tyrant started inp, who exeeeded all 
that had gone before him in cruelty and other vices. 
This was the celebrated Agathocles, of whose exploits 
against the Carthaginians a fall aecount is given under 
the article CanTHAGE, N° 33—53- He was poisoned 
by one Menon in the year 289 B.C. after having reign- 
ed 28 years, and lived 95.—A succession of tyrants fol- 
lowed, till at-last the city, being held by two rivals, 


leon, a celebratcd commander, was sent to the assistance - 


N the citadel and other eastles, which he called the nests of 
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Tcenion and Sosistratus, who made war within the very Syracuse. 
walls, Pyrrhus king of Epirus was invited into Sivily, “—~——~ 
m order to put an end to these distractions. He wil- > a“ 
lingly complied with the invitation; and was everywhere oa * 
received with loud aeclamations, as the deliverer uot on- Epirus in- 
ly of Syracuse, hut of all Sicily. As he had a fine army vited into 
of 30,000 foot and 5000 horse, with a flect of 200 sail, Sicily. 
he drove the Carthaginians from place to place, till he 
left them only the two strong posts of Eryx and Lily- 
beum. ‘The former of these he took by assault, and 
was himself the first man who mounted the walls, after 
having killed a great number of Afrieans with his own 
hand. The Mamertines likewise, who had conquered 
a considerable part of the island, were everywhere de- 
feated and driven out, till at last they were shut up in 
the city of Messana, he Carthaginians, alarmed at 
the rapidity of his conquests, sent ambassadors with pro- 
posals of peace upon very advantageous terms 5 but 
Pyrrhns, puffed up with the expeetation of reducing the 
whole island, refused to hearken to any terms unless 
they would instantly abandon it. So firm was he in 
the belief of this, that he caused his son to assume the 
title of Avag of Sicily; but in the mean time, having 
displeased the Sicilians by his arbitrary behaviour, they 
deserted from him in such numbers that he was glad to 
set out for Italy, for which retreat the embassies he re- 
ceived from the Samnites, Tarentines, and other Ita- 
hans, furnished him with an honourable pretext. He 
embarked in the ships whieh he had bronght with him 
from Italy ; but was met at sea by the Carthaginians, 
who sunk 470 of his vessels, and dispersed or took the 
rest 3 so that he saved himself in Italy with only 12, 
vessels, the poor remains of a fleet of 200 sail. No Syracuse 
sooncr were the Mamertines apprised of his departnre, batassed by 
than they dixpatched a body of 18,000 men to harass t#¢ Mamer- 
him alter his landing. These having passed the st tits. 
before him, posted themselves in the road which Pyrrhus 
must take in marehing by land to Tarentum 3; and con- 
cealing themselves among woods and rocks, attacked 
him unexpectedly, and with great resolution. But 
Pyrrhus behaved on this occasion with his usual bravery. 
The attack being made on his rear, he hastened thither, 
and nade a dreadful slaughter of the enemy, tilla wound: 
on his head obliged him to retire. - 2§ 
After the departure of Pyrrhus, Hiero the son of ticre cho-- 
Hicroeles,. a descendant of Gelon, the first king of Sy- pea 
racuse, was chosen general of the forces, along with cusan - 
another named Artemidorus. The two generals hadces. 
nothing more at heart than to put an end to the eon- 
fusion and disorder which reigned in the city; for which 
reason they entcred it at the head of their forces. Orr 
this oceasion Hiero: discovered extraordinary talents for 
government. By mere dint of insinuation and address, 
without shedding blood, or hurting a single citizen, he 
calmed the minds of the people; reconciled the fac- 
tions ; and so gained:the affections of all, that he was 
invested with the whole eivil as well] as military power 
m1 the state. Soon after this, he married the daughter 
of one of the first citizens; and having distinguished 
himself by his exploits against the Mamertines, Was 
unanimously elected king of Syracuse, in the year 265 Is elected: 
Bee. king of SH - 
Some time after Hiero’s accession to the throne, he *@cuse. 
again defeated the Mamertines, and reduced them to ‘2265 


such straits, that. they were obliged to call in the Ro- 
mans. 
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mans to their assistance. The consequences of this have 


Lane been fully related under the articles Rome and Car- 
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THAGE. Hiero, who had allied himself with the Cartha- 
ginians, being himself defeated by the Romans, and find- 
ing his allies unable to protect him against the power of 
that republic, concluded an alliance with them; and 
continued faithful to them even in the time of the se- 
cond Punic war, when they were in the greatest distress. 
In his reign flourished the celebrated mathematician 
Archimedes, whose genius he employed in fortifying the 
city of Syracuse, by innumerable machines, im such a 
manner as rendered it absolutely impregnable to every 
method of attack known at that time. 

Hiero died about 211 B. C. and was succeeded by 
his grandson Hieronymus: but he imprudently forsook 
the counsels of his grandfather, and entered into an al- 
liance with the Carthaginians. ‘Soon after this he was 
murdered, in consequence of his tyranny and cruelty, 
and the greatest disorders took place in the city 5 which 
Hannibal, though then in Italy, found means to foment, 
in hopes of keeping the Syracusans in his interest. This 
indeed he effected; but as his own aflairs in Italy began 
to decline *, he could not prevent Marcellus from land- 
ing in Sicily with a formidable army, which the Sicili- 
ans could by no means resist. Syracuse was soon in- 
vested; but the machines invented by Archimedes baf- 
fled all attempts to take it by assault. The immense 
preparations which the consul had made for taking the 
city by storm, could not have failed to accomplish his 
purpose, had the place been otherwise defended than by 
the contrivance of Archimedes. The Roman fleet con- 
sisted of 60 quinqueremes, besides a far greater number 
of other ships. The decks were covered with soldiers 
armed with darts, slings, and bows, to drive the besieg- 
ed from the ramparts, which on one side were washed by 
the sea, and to fucilitate the approach to the walle. But a 
machine of Marcellus’s own invention, called a sambuea, 
was what he chiefly depended on. The consul’s design 
was to bring his sambuca to the foot of the walls of 
Acradina; but, while it was at a considerable distance 
(and it advanced very slowly, being moved only by two 
ranks of rowers), Archimedes discharged from one of 
his engines a vast stone, weighing, according to Plu- 
tarch’s account, 1250 pounds, then a second, and imme- 
diately after a third; all which, falling upon the sam- 
buca with a dreadful noise, broke its supports, and gave 
the galleys upon which it stood such a violent shock 
that they parted, and the machine which Marcellus had 
raised upon them at a vast trouble and expence was bat- 
tered to pieces. At the same time, several other ma- 
chines, which were not visible without the walls, and 
consequently did not lessen the confidence of the Romans 
in the assault, played incessantly upon their ships, and 
overwhelmed them with showers of stones, rafters, and 
beams pointed with iron 3 insomuch that Marcellus, he- 
ing at a loss what to do, retired with ail possible haste, 
and sent orders to his land-forces to do the same; for 
the attack on the land-side was attended with no beiter 
success, the ranks being broken and thrown into the ut- 
most confusion by the stones and darts, which flew with 
such noise, force, and rapidity, that they struck the Ro- 
mans with terror, and daskcd all to pieces before them. 

Marcellus, surprised, though not discouraged, at ths 
artificial storm, which he did not expect, held a council 
of war, in which it was resolved, the next day before 
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sunrise, to come up close under the wall, and keep & 
there. They were in hopes by this means to secure ~ 
themselves against the terrible storm of stones and darts 
which fell on the ships when at a distance. But Ar- 
chimedes had prepared engines which were adapted to 
all distances. When the Romans therefore had brought 
their ships close undcr the wall, and thought themselves 
well covered, they were unexpectedly overwhelmed with 
a new shower of darts and stones, which fell perpendi- 
cularly on their heads, and obliged them to retire with 
great precipitation. But they were no sooner got at 
some distance, than a new shower of darts overtook 
them, which made a dreadful havock of the men, while 
stones of an immense weight, discharged from other ma-’ 
chines, either disabled or broke in pieces most of their 
galleys. This loss they sustained, without being able 
to revenge it in the least on the enemy. For Archi- 
medes had placed most of his engines behind the walls, 
and not only out of the reach, but even out of the sight, 
of the enemy ; so that the Romans were repulsed with 
a dreadful slaughter, without seeing the hand that occa- 
sioned it. What most harassed the Romans in the at- 
tack by sea, was a sort of crow with iron claws, fasten- 
ed to a long chain, which was let down by a kind of 
Jever. The weight of the iron made it fall with great 
violence, and drove it into the planks of the galleys. 
Then the besieged, by a great weight of lead at the 
other end of the lever, weighed it down, and consze- 
quently raiscd up the iron of the crew in proportion, 
and with it the prow of the galley to which it was fas- 
tened, sinking the poop at the same time into the water. 
After this the crow letting go its hold all of a sudden, 
the prow of the galley fell with such force into the sea, 
that the whole vessel was filled with water, and sunk. 
At other times, the machines, dragging ships to the 
shore by hooks, dashed them to pieces against the points 
of the rocks which projected under the walls. Other 
vessels were quite lifted up into the air, there whirled 
about with incredible rapidity, and then let fall into the 
sea, and sunk, with all that were in them. How these 
stupendous works were effected, few, if any, have hither- 
to heen able to comprehend. 

The troops under the command of Appius suffered no 
Icss in this second attack than the fleet. In the whole 
space of gronnd which the army, when formed, took up, 
tlie last files as well as the first were overwhelmed with 
showers of darts and flints, against which they could not 
possibly defend themselves. When they had with im- 
himte trouble brought the mantiets and covered gal 
leries, under which they were to werk the rams, neat 
the foot of the wall, Archimedes discharged such large 
beams and stones upon them as crushed them to pieces. 
If any brave Roman ventured to draw too near the wall, 
iron hooks were immediately Ict down from above, 
which, taking hold of his clothes or some part ef his 
body, lifted him up in the air and dashed out his brains 
with the fall. Marcellus, though at a less what to do, 
could net however forbear expressing himself with plea- 
santry :; Shall we persist, said he te his workmen, in ma- 
king war upon this Briarens, upon this giant with att 
hundred hands? But the soldiers were sa terrified, that 
if they saw npon the walls only a small cord, or the 
least piece of wood, they immediately turned their backs 
and fled, crying out, that Archimedes was going to dit 
charge some dreadful machine upon them. Th 
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2, Lhe consuls, finding theniselves thus defeated in every 
attempt, turned the sieze into a blockade, reduced most 
of the other places in the island, and defeated the forces 
., Which were sent against them ; and at last Marcellus 
de, made himself master of Syracuse itself. He took the 
opportunity ofa festival, when the soldiers and citizens 
had drunk plentifully, to make a detachment scale tie 
7° wails of Vyche, in that part of it which was nearest to 
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often shaken Ly carthquakes. E. Long.15. 27. N. Lat. Syracuse, 
inte J Syria. 
SYRIA, a very ancient kingdom of Asia, lying bee “VW 
tween the Mlediterranean on the west, the Euphrates on 
the east, and Arabia Deserta, Phcenicia, and Palestine, 
on the south. I 
In ancient times this country was called ram, pro- Names, di- 
bably from Aram the youngest son of Shem. At first VS10"S: ce. 
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~ Epipolee, and which was il guarded. Tie presently af- 
ter possessed luimself of Eptpolee; whereupon the inha- 
bitants of Neapolis, as well as Tyche, sent deputies to 
him, and submitted. Marcellus granted life and liberty 
to all of frec condition, but gave up those quarters of 
the city to be plundered.. he soldiers had orders to 
spare the lives of the citizens 5 but thcy were cruel in 
their avarice, slew many of them, and among the rest 
the incomparable Archimedes. He was very intent on 
a demonstration in geometry, and calmly drawing his 
lines, when a soldier entered the room, and clapped a 
sword to his throat. ‘ Hold! (said Archimedes) one 
moment, and my demonstration will be finished.” But 
the soldier, equally regardless of his prayer and his de- 
monstration, kiiled him instantly. ‘There are different 
accounts of the manner of his death; but all agree that 
Marcellus regretted it extremely, and showed a singu- 
lar favour to his relations for his sake. 


empire till its declension, when the island of Sicily, be- 
ing ravaged by different barbarians, the capital also un- 
derwent various revolutions ; till at last, in the oth cen- 
tury, it was so destroyed by the Saracens, that very few 
traces of its ancient grandeur are now to besecn. ‘ The 
ancient city ef Syracuse was of a triangular form, and 
consisted of five parts or towns. The circuit, accord- 
ing to Strabo, amounted to 189 stadia, or 22 English 
miles, and four furlongs. An account which Mr Swin- 
burne once suspected of exaggeration ; but, after spend- 
ing two day3 in tracing the ruins, and making reason- 


sea, but the shelves render it hazardous to debark on 
that side. ‘The garrison is one of the best appointed in the 
kingdom, but thc heights of Acradinacommand the works. 

About eighteen thousand inhabitants are now con- 
tained in it. The dwellings are far from being memo- 
vials‘of ancient Syracusan architecture or opulence. In 
any other situation they might be thought tolerable ; 
hut to observers who reflect on the style of those build- 
Ings that probably once covered the same ground, the 
present edifices must have a mean appearance. The 
ancient temple of Minerva is now turned into a cathe- 
dral. The walls of the cella are thrown down, and en- 
ly as much left in pillars as is necessary to support the 
roof; the intercolumniations of the peristyle are walled 
up. This temple is built in the old Dorie proportions 
used in the rest of Sicily; its exterior dimensions are 
185 feet in length and 75 in breadth. ‘There are also 
Some remains of Diana’s tempie, but now scarcely dis- 
cermble. Besides these, there are few ruins in theisland; 
and one is surprised that any should exist in a place 
which had been so often laid waste by enemies, and so 
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The city of Syracuse continued subject to the western- 


it was parcelled out into several petty states; all of 
which seem afterwards to have been reduced under sub- 
jection to the four principal ones, Zobab, Damascus, 
Hamath, and Geshur. Afterwards the whole country 
was divided into two parts only, viz. Celesyria and Phe- 
nicia; though the Phoenicians, ldumeans, Jews, Gazites, 
and Azetites, or the whote country of the Philistines, 
was included. After the death of Alexander, Syria in 
the great extent of the word, was divided, according to 
Strabo, into Comagenc, Seleucis of Syria, Ccelesyria, 
Pheenice on the sea coast, and Judea in the midland. 
Ptolemy, however, subdivides these; and in the Proper 
Syria reckons only Comagene, Pieria, Cyrrhistica or 
Cyrrhestica, Seleucis, Cassiotis or Casiotis, Chalybonitis, 
Chalcidice or Chalcidene, Apamene, Laodicene, Phe- 
nicia Mediterranea, Coelesyria, and Palmyrene. 

The history of the ancient Syrians, till the time of 
their being carricd away by the kings of Assyria, is to- 
tally unknewn, excepting a few particulars which may 
be gathered from Scripture, and which it is needless 
here to repeat. During the continuance of the Assy- 
rian, Babylonian, and Persian monarchies, the history of 
this country affords nothing remarkable; but after the 
death of Alexander, it gave name to a very consider- 
able empire, which makes a conspicuous figure in an- 
cient history. At this time, however, it was not con- 
fined to Syria properly so called, but comprehcndcd all 
those vast provinces of the Upper Asia which formed 
the Persian empire; being, in its full extent, bounded 
by the Mediterranean upon one side, and the river In- 


cerely at heart the interest of Alexander’s family, soli- 
cited his assistance against Antigonus, who had openly 
revolted ; but Seleucus not only refused his assistance, 
but attempted to destroy Eumenes himself with his 
whole army. umenes, however, found means to 
escape the danger without the loss of aman. On this 
Seleucus endeavoured to gain over his troops: but find- 
ing that impossible, he made a trnce with Eumenes, and 
granted him a safe passage through his province ; but 
at the same time sent an express to Antigonus, desiring 


Syria. 


_ able allowances for the encroachmeuts of the sea, lie was dus on the other. The first king was Seleucus, one of ; 2 
convinced of the exactness of Strabo’s measurement. the generals of Alexander the Great; who, after the is hee | 
At present it is fortified strongly toward the land, death of that conqueror, being made governor of Baby- king of 
and the ditches of the bastious form the communications lon, was tempted, by tlie example of Alexander’s other Syria after’ 
between the two havens. It is very weak towards the captains, to set up for himself. Eumenes, who liad sin- Alexander | 


the Great... 


him to fall upon Lim, before he was joined by the go- | 


vernors of Upper Asia. Antigonus did not fail to fol- 
low bis advice; but having prevailed against Eumenes 
through treachery, he next thought of bringing Seleu- 
cus himself under subjection. 


On his return to Baby- Obliged by 


Jon, therefore, after having becn feasted with his whole antigonus 
army by Seleucus, he demanded of him an account of to fly into 
the revenues of his province. Receiving an unfavourable Egypt: . 


answer to this requisition, Antigonus was so much ex- 
asperated, that Seleucus, not thinking himself a match 
for him at that time, thought proper to fly into Egypt. 
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Syria. By the flight of Seleucus, Aptigonus was left master 
L——y——— of all his provinces ; but his son Demetrius being after- 
wards defeated by Ptolenry at Gaza, Seleucus began to 

‘think of recovering what he had lost. Having receiv- 

ed from Ptolemy a very slender foree, he set out to- 


— sn wards Babylon, and procured reinforeements as he pro- 

master of ceeded. As he approached the city, those who favoured 

Babylon, Antigonus retired into the citadel, but were soon oblig- 

An. 312. ed te surrender ; and in that fortress Seleucus found his 

B.C. children, friends, and domesties, whom Antigonus had 
kept prisoners ever since his flight into Egypt. 

Seleucus having made himself master of Babylon, in 

the year 312 B. C. began to prepare for encountering 

5 Antigonus, who he knew would soon attaek him with 

Defeats all his force. Nicanor, governor of Media under An- 

Nicanor, tigonus, first advaneed against him at the head of 


a die 19,000 foot and 7000 horse; but Seleneus, with only 

Susiana, 3000 foot and. 4co horse, having drawn*him into an 
ambush, cut off almost the whole of his army, and sueh 
of the soldiers as had escaped the slaughter willingly en- 
listed undcr his banner. 

‘The eonsequence of this vietory was the submission 
of all Media and Susiana ; but during his absence from 
the eapital, Demeirius advanced towards it, and made 
himself master of it. | 

On the return of Seleueus to Babylon, he easily drove 
out the troops left by Demetrius, recovered the eastle 
which he had garrisoned, and settled lis authority on 
such a firm foundation, that it could never afterwards 
be moved. Having then marehed again into Media, 
he defeated and killed with his own hand Nicanor or 
Nicator, whom Antigonus had sent against him ; after 
which, having settled the affairs of Media, he reduced 
all Persia, Bactria, and Hyreania, snbjecting te his 
new empire these and all the other provinces on this side 

_ the Indus whieh had been conquered. 

Seleucus being now master of all the countries: which 
lie between the Euphrates and the Indus, took the title 
of king of Babylon and Media. But, rot satisfied with 
these possessions, ample as they. were, he erossed the In- 
dus, in ordcr to conquer those regions which had sub- 
mitted to Alexander beyond that river. In this expe- 
dition, however, he was unsuceessful ; but returning 
westward against his old enemy Antigonus, he defeated 
and killed him at Ipsus, and redueed his son Demetrius 
to avery dependent state. Seleuens now betook him- 
sclf to the building of a city, which he ealled Se/eweza, 
and which stood on the place where the city of Bagdad 
now stands. Besides these, he built a great many 
others; 16 of which he ealled ntzoch, from the name 
of his brother Antioehns; nine Se/eucza, from his own 
name; three Apamea, from Apama his first wife; one 
Stratonicea, from his second wife Stratonice; and six 
Laodicea, from his mother Laodiee. 

In 284 Seleueus entered into a war with Lysimaelus, 
with whom he had hitherto lived im striet amity. Out 
of 36-general officers left by Alexander the Great, they 
two survived, and both were upwards of 70 years old. 
Nevertheless they were both filled with the amhition 
and animosity of young men. ‘The two armies met at 

6 a place ealled Curopedion in Phrygia, where an obstinate 
Defeatsand engagement took place. Victory was long doubtful : 
kills Lysi- but at last Lysimaehus was run through with a spear, 
machvs, and died on the spot ; on which his troops betook them- 

selves to flight. This victory added to the possessions 
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-whom he defeated in a pitched battle ; on which their 
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of Seleucus all those provinces which had formerly been 
subjeet to Lysimachus, and from this vietory he is ge-' 
nerally ealled Nicator, or the congucror. Wis triomph,, 
however, on this oceasion, was but short-lived; for, 
seven months after, as le was marehing towards Mace-9 
don to take pussession of that kingdom, he was treaeh-der 
erously murdered by Ptolemy Ceraunus, on whom he 
had eonferred innumerable favours, 

Seleueus was sueceeded by his son Antiochus Soter, Ant 
who held the empire 19 years. He resigned to Anti-% 
gonus Gonatus all pretensions to the crown of Macedon 357 
and having engaged in a war with Eumenes king of 
Pergamus, he was defeated by him, and obliged to yield 
up part of his dominions. He died in 261 B. C. andAmt 
was suceeeded by his son Antioehus Theos; who ha-? 
ving engaged in a war with Ptolemy Philadelphus kingg™ 
of Egypt, the Parthians and Bactrians took that oppor- ' 
tunity to revolt, and eould never afterwards be reduced. 
In 246 B. C. he was poisoned by his wife Laodice, who 
raised to the throne her own son, named Seleucus Cal- 
linicus. He was sueceeded by his eldest son SeleueusSeleam 
‘Ceraunus, a weak prince, who was poisoned by a con-Galli 
spiracy of two of his officers, when he had reigned one At 
year; after which bis brother Antiochus, surnamed the ~ 
Great, ascended the throne in 225 B. C. 

In the very beginning of his reign, two of his generals, Ant 
Alexander and Molo, rebelled against him. The for-the! 
mer had been appointed governor of Persia, and the lat-2% 
ter of Media. Antioehus marched against the rebels, jf 


chiefs laid violent hands on themselves. On his return Suppm 
he received the submission of the Atropati, a barbaronsone 
people in Media; and put to death his prime minister’? 
Hermias, whom he had found hatching treacherous de. 
signs against him. During lis lifetime, however, the otis 
traitor, by aceusing Achzeus of treason; had obliged him 
to revolt in his own defence ; so that the king had still 
two important wars on his hands, viz. one with Ptole- 
my king of Egypt, and the other against Achzus. Af 
ter some deliberation, he resolved to march first against 
the king of Egypt; and was at first very suecessiul, re 
ducing many cities in Coelesyria and Palestinc, and dee 
feating the Egyptians in a pitched battle; but in the 
year 217 B. C. being worsted in the battle of Raphia, 
he was obliged to abandon all lis conquests; of which 
Ptolemy iramcdiately took possession, and Antiochus 
was obliged to cede them to him, that he might be at 
leisure to pursue the war against Aehveus. 

Antioehus having made vast preparations for Ins ex- 
pedition, soon reduced Aehzeus to sneh distress, that he 
was obliged to shut himself up in the city of Sardis, 
whieh he defended for some time with great bravery; 
till at last, being betrayed by two Cretans, he was de 
livercd up to the king, and by fis order put to death. 
Antiochus then undertook an expedition against they, 
Parthians, whom he obliged to conclude a peace OUses! 
very advantageous terms. He then turned his armse™ 
against the king of Baetria, whom he also compelled to 
agree to his terms. Je then erossed Mount Caucasus, 
and entered India ; where he renewed his alliance with 
the king of that country. From India he marched into 
Araehosia, Drangiana, and Carmania, establishing of 
der and diseipline in all those countries: then passilg 
through Persia, Babylonia, and Mesopotamia, he 
turned to Antioch, after an absence of seven years. 
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ba, In the year 204 B.C. Antiochus entered into a 
league with Philip of Macedon, on purpose to deprive 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, the infant king of Egypt, of all 
his dominions. He defeated the Egyptian general, re- 
ip covered all Palestine and Coelesyria; after which he 
edoninvaded Asia Minor, in hopes of reducing it also, and 
- therestoring the Syrian empire to the same extent it had in 
the time of Seleucus Nicator. The free cities in Asia 
Minor immediately had recourse to the Romans, who 
sent an embassy to Antiochus on the occasion; but as 
both parties put on those haughty and imperious airs to 


py them a right, no satisfaction was given, but every thing 
. tended to anopenrupture. While matters were in this 
situation, Hannibal the Great, being obliged to leave 
his own country, fled to Antiochus: from whom he 
him met with a gracious reception. As Hannibal had, 
jec- While a child, sworn perpetual enmity against the Ro- 
mans, he used all his eloquence to persuade Antiochus 
to make war with them; and as the many victories 
which he had gained over them left no room to doubt 
of his capacity, Antiochus doubted nothing of being 
able, by his assistance, to conquer that hanghty people. 
Several embassies passed between the two nations ; but 
chiefly with a design, on the part of Antiochus, to gain 
time. Hannibal endeavoured to draw his countrymen 
into the confederacy against, Rome, but without effect. 
fs Antiochus having strengthened himself by several al- 
}"“liances, at last resolved to begin the war inearnest. The 
1, king imprudently became the aggressor, by falling on a 
) body of 509 Romans before war had been declared. He 
| also made King Philip his enemy, by entertaining the 
} regent of Athamania, who was a pretender to the crown 
;|~of Macedon. ‘'o complete all, he himself fell in love, 
thouzh above 50 years of age, with a beautiful young 
woman of Chalcis, whom he married; and became so 
great a slave to this passion, that he entirely neglected 
his affairs; the army gave themselves up entirely to 
dissipation and debauchery, and every trace of military 
discipline vanished. 
fed = Tn the year rot B.C. Antiochus-was roused from his 
* Tethargy by a declaration of war against him at Rome, 
by. and set out for AEtolia. His army at this time amount- 
ed to no more than 10,000 foot and 500 horse. He 
had been made to believe that he would receive a vast 
) reinforcement in /Etolia: but when he came to make 
_ the experiment, he soon found his mistake; all the 
‘troops he could raise there amounted to no more than 
4900 men. With this force, so exceedingly inadequate 
to the purpase, he was obliged to oppose the Roman ar- 
my, who were advancing in conjunction with the Ma- 
cedonians, and had already made surprising progress. 
Antiochus seized the straits of Thermopylz ; but was 
_ driven from them by the Romans, the king himself be- 
ing the first that fled. Almost his whole army was de- 
Stroyed in the battle or in the pursuit, and Antiochus 
l returned with disgrace into Asia. 
Soon after his return, Antiochus equipped a fleet of 
209 sail; on which he immediately embarked for the 
| Vhracian Chersonesus, now Crim Tartary. He for- 
tied the cities of Lysimachia, Sestus, and Abydos, 
With others in that neighbourhood, to prevent the Ro- 
mans from crossing the Hellespont. In the mean time 
Polyxenidas the Syrian admiral sent intelligence to the 
Sing that the Roman fleet had appeared off Delos 5 upon 
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which they thought the greatness of their power gave | 
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which he desired him to seek them out and engage them —Syrte. 
at all events. He did so, and was defeated with the ——~ 
loss of 4o ships taken or sunk in the engagement. This. 2° 
was | fter revenged by the destruction of the Rho- 1's feet 
was soon after revenged by of dclewed hy 
dian fleet by the artifice of Polyxenidas ; but in the end that of the 
the king’s aifairs went everywhere to wreck. Having Romans. 
laid siege to the city of Pergamus, he was obliged to 
raise it with loss; the Phoenician fleet commanded by oes 
TJannibal was defeated by the Rhodians: and soon after Meets with 
the Syrian fleet under Polyxenidas was utterly defeated two other 
by the Romans. Antidchus was so much dishcartened —— 
| , ; . becomes 

by these repeated defeats, that he appeared like one in- jie one in. 
fatuated. Instead of fortifying more strongly those cities fatuated, 
which lay on the frontiers of his kingdom, he entirely 
deserted them: and thus Lysimachia and Abydos, the 
two keys to Asia, fell into the hands of the Romans 
without the least resistance. 

The arrival of the Romans in Asia struck Antiochus 
with such terror, that he instantly sued for peace. The 
terms he offered were indeed very advantageous, but 


by no means agreeable to the expectations of the Ro- 2% 
mans. ‘hey therefore gave him his final answer : Sues for 
_ peace, but 


1. That since he had drawn upon himself the war, he 
should defray the whole expence of it; 2. That he 
Should restore liberty in general to all the Greek 
cities in Asias and, 3. That to prevent future hosti- 
lities, he should relinquish all Asia on this side Mount 
Taurus. These terms, however, still appeared to him 
so intolerable, that he resolved to continue the war $ 
and determined also to take the most imprudent me- 
thod of carrying it on, namely, by hazarding all on 
the event of a general engagement. The king en- 
camped near Magnesia, and strongly fortified his camp. 
The Romans insulted him in his trenches, and proposed 
to attack his fortifications if he continued to decline an 
engagement. At last the king, thinking it would be 
shameful for him longer to refuse an engagement, being 
at the head of an army far more numerous than that of 
the enemy, in a friend’s country, and in the midst of 
his allies, resolved at all events to accept the challenge, 
and accordingly prepared for a decisive battle. 2s 
Gn the day of the battle the weather proved very Rattle of 

favourable to the Romans ; for a thick fog rising in the Magnesies 
moraing, the day was almost tumed into night, so that 
the Syrian commanders could not have all the corps 
under their command in view, on account of their great 
extent, nor send them proper orders in time ; whereas 
the fog was not thick enough to prevent the Roman ge- 
nerals from sceing their several bodies at the greatest 
distance, as they took up but little ground. Besides, 
the damp which was occasioned by the fog slackened 
the strings of the enemy’s bows, so that the Asiatics 
who used them could shoot their darts and arrows but 
faintly. The whole dependence of Antiochus in the 
first attack was on his armed chariots, which were to 
cut their way into the Romanarmy. But Eumencs, king 
of Pergamus, undertook to render them useless, and even 
fatal, to the enemy. After this advantage, the Roman 
cavalry advanced, and fell on those whom the chariots , 
had put in disorder. The Syrians being already intimi- The iene 
dated, after a faint resistance gave way; and the Romans defeated. 
made a great slaughter of their men and horses, both be- 
ing borne down with the weight of their heavy armour. 
Eumenes charged the left wing, in which Seleucus 
commanded, with such vigour, that he put it to flight ; 
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and the fugitives flying to the phalanx for protection, 
put that body likewise in disorder; which Domitius ob- 
serving, advanced against it at the head of his legion- 
aries, but could not break it till he ordered his men to 
attack the elephants which the Syrians had placed 
in the spaces between the companies. The Romans 
had learned, in their wars with Pyrrhus and Han- 
nibal, not to fear those monsters which were once so 
terrible to them. They attacked them, therefore, with 
great resolution ; and driving them against the pha- 
lanx, put that body into disorder, by means of those 
very animals which had been posted there for its de- 
fence. 

After a long and Dleody contest, the Syrians were 
totally routed, and the Romans walking over heaps of 
dead bodies, marched up to the Syrian camp, attacked, 
and plundered it. ‘The riches they found in it are not 
to be described; but the taking of it cost the Romans a 
new battle, which proved more fatal to the Syrians 
than that in the ficld ; for the Romans having, in spite 
of a most desperate resistance, forced the intrenchments, 
gave no quarter, but put all to the sword without distine- 
tion. There fell this day in the battle, if the pursuit, 
and in the plunder of the camp, 50,000 foot and 4000 
horse; £500 were taken prisoners, and 15 elephants. 
In the consular army there were but 300 foot killed 
and 35 horse. Humenes had only 15 of his men kill- 
ed; so that this victory, as we are told by the ancients, 
seemed a prodigy to all nations both of the east and 
west. 

Antiochus retired to Sardis with as many of his 
forces that lad escaped the slaughter as he conld draw 
together. From Sardis he soon marched to rejoin his 
son Seleucus, who had fled to Apamea. As for the 
consul, he took advantage of the king’s defeat and 
flight, making himself master of all the neighbouring 
countries. Deputies hastened to him from all parts 5 
the cities of Thyatira, Magnesia, Trallis, Magnesia in 
Caria, all Lydia, and Ephesus itself, though highly 
favoured by Antiochus, declared for the Romans. Po- 
lyxenidas, upon the news of the king’s defeat, left the 
port of Ephesus, and sailed to Patara, where he landed 
with a very small guard, and returned by land into Sy- 
ria. The consul took the road to Sardis, which open- 
ed its gates to him. : 

Antiochus finding his affairs in a bad situation both 
by sea and land, and not daring to appear before the 
consular army in the field, sent Antipater his brother’s 
son, and Zeuxis, who had been governor of Lydia and 
Phrygia, ta sue for a peace. They were ordered to 
treat chiefly with the elder Scipia, of whose clemency 
and good nature Antiochus entertained a high opinion. 
Accordingly, on their arrival at Sardis, where the con- 
sul then was with his brother, they addressed the lattcr, 
and were by him presented to the consul. Thetr speech 
was very submissive, and such as became a vanquished 
people. 

Fercupon a council was summoned, and after long 
debates the ambassadors were called in; and Scipio A- 
fricanus proposed terms that were very humiliating. 

The ambassadors of Antiochus had been ordered to 
refuse no terms; and therefore these were accepted and 
the whole allair concluded. So that the Syrian ambas- 
sadors now prepared to set out for Rome, to get the con- 
ditions of peace proposed by Scipio ratified there. L. 
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Aurelius Cotta was sent with the ambassadors to Rome, $F 
to acquaint the senate with the particulars of the treaty. == 
When they appeared before the conscript fathers, they 
spoke with great submission, and only desired them to 
ratify the articles which the Scipios had offered to their 
master. The senate, after examining them, ordered 
that a treaty of peace should be concluded with Antio- 
clus, and the articles of it engraved on brass, and fixed 
up in the Capitol. ‘They only added one clause, which 
was, That the Syrians should change every year all 
their hostages, except the son of King Antiochus, who 
should continue at Rome as long as the republic thonght 
fit. The peace being thus ratified, and all Asia on this 
side Mount Taurus delivered into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, the Greek cities were by them restored to their 
liberty, the provinces of Caria and Lydia given to the © 
Rhodians, and all the rest that had belonged to Antio- 
chus bestowed upon Eumenes. 1" 
Antiochus did not long survive his misfortune at His dedi 
Maguesia. He died in 187, and with him fell the glory An. 1 
of the Syrian empire. The Romans now gave laws to the a 
kings of Syria, insomuch, that when Antiochus Epi- 
phanes the grandson of Antiochus the Great hesitated 
at obeying the command of the senate, one of the am- 
bassadors drew a circle round him with a rod on the 
floor, and told him that he should not go out of that. 
spot before le had told him what he was to do. The 
most remarkable transactions of this prince are his wars 
with the Jews, and persecutions of them; of which a 
full account is given under the article JEws. After a, @) 
variety of usurpers and tyrants, the kingdom of Syria “_ | 
fell under Tigranes king of Armenia in the year 83 pomal 
B. C.; and upon his overthrow by the Romans, it _be- provid 
came a province of the dominions of the republic. From 
them it was taken by the Saracens in the reign of the 
caliph Omar, and is now a province of Turkey in Asia. 
See ACRE. | a 
Syria is in some measure only a chain of monntains, Clim ) 
varying in their levels, sitnation, and appearances. The soil, 8 
part of the country, however, next the sea 1s in general thee™® 
low, and besides this there are several extensive valleys." 
The climate on the sea-coast and in these valleys is very 
hot, but in the higher parts of the country it bears @ 
good deal of resemblance to that of France. Syria 
exceedingly fertile, and the variety of its productions is 
very yyeat. Besides wheat, rye, barley, beans, and the 
cotton plant, which is cultivated everywhere, Palestine 
abounds in sesamum, from which oil is procured, and 
doura as good as that of Egypt. Maize thrives in the 
light soil of Balbec, and even rice is cultivated witht 
sticcess on the borders ofthe marshy country of Havola. 
They have lately begnn to plant sugarcanes in the gare 
dens of Saide and of Bairout, and they find them equal 
to those of the Delta. Indigo grows without cultivat 
ing on the banks of the Jordan, in the conatry of Bisat, 
and only requires care to make it of an excellent quale 
ty. The hill-sides of Latakia produce tobacco. Gaza polit 
produces dates like Meeca, and pomegranates like Ab Tra‘ 
giers 3 Tripoli affords oranges equal to those of Malta 5%" 
Bairout figs like those of Marseilles, and bananas not 
inferior to those of St Domingo ; Aleppo enjoys the & 
clusive advantage of producing pistachios; and Dama 
cis justly hoasts of possessing all the fruits known im 
France. Its stony soil suits equally the apples of iNor- 
mandy, the plums of Touraine, and the peaches 
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ia Paris. Twenty sorts of apricots are reckoned there, 
the stone of one of which contains a kernel highly valued 
through all Turkey. The cochineal plant, which grows 
on all that coast, contains perhaps that precious insect 
inas high perfection as it is found in Mexico and St 
| Domingo. 

The inhabitants may be divided into three principal 
| classes: the descendants of the Greeks of the Lower 
) Empire; the Arabs, their conquerors; and the Turks, 
the present ruling power: and these again, the first in- 
to three, the second into four, classes; besides three 
wandering tribes of Turkomans, Curds, and Bedouin 
Arabs. The ancient inhabitants before the Greeks 
under Alexanderare entirely lost. The inhabitants are 
in general of a middling stature, and the eyes of the 
women almost everywhere beautiful, and their shape 
correct and well proportioned. The general language 
is Arabic. 

SYRINGA, the Lirac, a genus of plants belonging 
to the class diandria, and in the natural system ranging 
under the 44th order, Seprarie. See Botany Index. 

SYRINGE, a well-known instrument, serving to 
imbibe or suck in a quantity of fluid, and to squirt or 
| expel the same with violence. The word is formed 
from the Greek cvgw%, or the Latin syrinx, “ a pipe.” 
| —A syringe is only a single pump, and the water as- 
|, cends in it on the same principle as in the common suck- 
ing-pump. See HypRroDYNAMICs. 
| SYRUP, in Pharmacy, a saturated solution of sugar, 

made in vegetable decoctions or infusions. See MATE- 

RIA Mepica. 

SYSTEM, in general, denotes an assemblage or 
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chain of principles and conclusions, or the whole of any System 
doctrine, the several parts whereof are bound together, fl. 
and follow or depend on each other; in which sense we , 542: 
say a system of philosophy, system of divinity, &c. The 

word is formed from the Greek cvsnua, ‘ composition, 
compages.”’ 

SYSTEM, in the animal economy, the vascular, the 
nervous, and the cellular. See ANATOMY. 

SysTEM, in Afuszc, an assemblage of the rules for har- 
mony, deduced from seme common principle by which 
they are reunited ; by which their connection one with 
another is formed ; from whence, as from their genuine 
source, they natively flow ; and to which, if we would 
account for them, we must have recourse. See the ar- 
ticles CHromatic, Diatonic, ExuARMonic, Har- 
MONY, INTERVAL, and Music. 

System, in Botany. See Botany. 

SYSTEM, in Astronomy. See ASTRONOMY. 

SYSTOLE, in Anatomy, the contraction of the 
heart, whereby the blood is drawn off its ventricles in- 
to the arteries ; the opposite state to which is called the 
diastole, or dilatation of the heart. See ANaATomMyY In- 
dex. 

SYSTYLE, in Architecture, that manner of placing 
columns where the space between the two shafts consists 
of two diameters or four modules. 

SYZYGY, Syzycia, in Astronomy, aterm equally 
used for the conjunction and opposition of a planet with 
the sun. The word is formed from the Greek ov@vyiee, 
which properly signifies conjunctio. On the pllenomena 
and circumstances of the syzygies a great part of the 
lunar theory depends. See AsTRONOMY. 
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Te t, the roth letter and 16th consonant of our al- 


5 phabet; the sound whereof is formed by a strong 
expulsion of the breath through the mouth, upon a sud- 
den drawing hack of the tongue from the fore-part of 
the palate, with the lips at the same time open. The 
proper sound of ¢ is expressed in most words beginning 
or ending with that letter; asin take, tell, hot, put. 7% 
before a vowel has the sound of sz, or rather of shi, a3 
iM creation, except when s precedes, as in gucstion; and 
in derivatives from words ending in ty, as mighty, migh- 
tier, Th has two sounds; the one soft, as thou, father ; 
‘the other hard, as thing, think. The sound is soft in 
these words, then, thencc, and there, with their deriva- 
tives and compounds ; and in the words that, this, thus, 


_ thy, they, though; and in all words in which ¢% comes 


between two vowels, as, whether, rather ; and between 
rand a vowel, as burthen. 

In abbreviations, amongst the Roman writers, T’, 
stands for Vitus, Titivs, &c.; Tab. for 7 abulartus ; 
| Dab. P. H.C. T abulartus Provinciee Hispamee Citerio- 
I fais Tar. Largquinius 3 Ti. Teberius: Ti. FL Tiberi 
Jaes 5 Ti. LL. Tiberii hbertus: Vi. N. Tiberi: Nepos ; 
) J. A.V.P. VoD. tempore judicem arbitrumve po- 


: 


stulat ut det; T. M.P. terminum posurt; T. M. D.D. ay 


terminum dedicavit ; Tr. trans, tribunus; Tr. M. or 
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Mil. trzbunus militun ; TR. PL. DES. tribunus plebrs Tabasheer. 


destgnatus; TR. AER. tribunus eravii; TRV. CAP. 
triumviri capitates; T. P. or TRIB. POT. tribunicia 
potestate; Tul. H. Zudlus Hostilius. 

Amongst the ancients, T, asa numeral, stood for one 
hundred and sixty; and with a dash at top, thus T, it 
signified ove hundred and sixty thousand. in music, T 
stands for ¢zttz, “ all, or altogether.” 

TABANUS, the Brreze-Fiy ; a genus of insects 
belonging to the order of diptera. See ExtTomoLocyr 
Index. ? 

TABANRCA, a small island lying opposite to a town 
of the same name, which divides the maritime coasts of 
Tunis and Algiers, in Africa. Jt is two miles from the 
land, and is in possession of the noble family of the La- 
mellini of Genoa, who have here a governor and a gar- 
rison of 200 men to protect the coral fishery. N, Lat. 
36. 50. E. Long. 9. 16. ee | 

TABASHEER, a Persian word, signifying a hard 
substance found in the cavities of the bamboo or Indian 
reed, and highly valued as a medicine in the East Indies, 
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was obtained till Dr Russel favoured the public with 
his observations on it. 

The tabasheer is produced from the female bamboo, 
which is distinguished from the male by a larger cavity. 
The bamboos containing it make a rattling noise when 
shaken. Dr Russel having examined a bamboo brought 
from Vellore, consisting of six joints, found no tabasheer 
in two of them: all the rest contained some, but of va- 
rious quality and quantity ; the whole amounting to 
about 247 grains. ‘The best was of a bluish white, re- 
sembling small fragments of shells, harder also than the 
rest, but which might be easily crumbled between the 
fingers into a gritty powder; and when applied to the 
tongue and palate, had a slight saline and testaceous 
taste ; the weight not excecding four grains. ‘The co- 
lour of the rest was cinerititous, rough on the surface, 
and more friable; having some particles of a larger 
size intermixed, but light, spongy, and somewhat re- 
sembling pumice stones; which appearance, our author 
supposcs, led the Arabians to think that fire was con- 
cerned in the production. ‘The two middle joints were 
of a pure white colonr within, and lined with a thin 
film. In these the tabasheer was principally found. 
The other joints, particularly the two upper ones, were 
discoloured within; and in some parts of the cavity was 
found a blackish substance in grains or in powder, ad- 
hering to the sides, the film being there obliterated. In 
two or three of the joints a small round hole was found 
at top and bottom, which seemed to have been perfora- 
ted by some insect. 

Garzius informs us, that it is not fonnd in all bam- 
boos, or in all the branches indiscriminately, but only in 
those growing abont Bisnagur, Batecala, and one part 
of the Malabar coast. Dr Russel was informed by a 
letter from a medical gentleman attending the embassy 
to the Nizam, that though tabasheer bears a high price 
at Hydrabad, it is never brought thither from Bisnagur ; 
and that some of what is sold in the markets cones from 
the pass of Atcour in Canoul; and some from Emna- 
bad, at the distance of about 80 miles to the north-west ; 
but that the most part comes from Masulipatam. That 
sold in the markets is of two kinds; one the rate of a 
rupee per dram, but the other only half that price ; the 
latter, however, is supposed to be factitious, and made 
up mostly of burut teeth and bones. Dr Russel himself 
also, is persuaded that the tabasheer met with in com- 
merce is greatly adulterated. The above-mentioned 
gentleman likewise informed the doctor that tabasheer 
was produced in great quantities at Sylhat, where it is 
sold by the pound, from one rupee to one and a half; 
forming a considerable article of trade from Bengal to 
Persia and Arabia. There is, however, a third kind, 
much superior in quality, being whiter, purer, and also 
harder and heavier. 

Dr Russel supposes that the tabasheer is the juice of 
the bamboo thickened and hardened. The following 
observations on its medical effects were taken from a 
Persian work, intitled the ** Tofut ul Monein of Ma- 
hommed Monein Hoseiny,” by Mr Walliams a surgeon 
in the service of the East India company. The taba- 
sheer puts a stop to bilious vomitinge and to the bloody 
flux. It is also of service in cases of palpitation of the 
bens "= # ‘sstuera ond for Strengthening those members 
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Tabasheer. Lhough some account was given of the tabasheer by 
tee the Arabian physicians, no accurate knowledge of it 


a 
of the body that are weakened by heat. It is useful al- Ta 
so for the piles, and for acute or burning fevers, and | 
for pustules in the month (thrush); and, given with - 
oxymel, is of service against restlessness, melancholy, oo 
and hypochondriacal affections. ‘The habitual internal 
use of it is prejudicial to the virile powers. It is also 
said to be prejudicial to the lungs. Its correctives are 
the gum of the pine and honey. The dose of it is to 
the weight of two d’herems, or seven mashas. 

TABBY, in Commerce, a kind of rich silk which 
has undergone the operation of tabbying. 

TABBYING, the passing a silk or stnff under a 
callender, the rolls of which are made of iron or copper 
variously engraven, which bearing unequally on the stuff 
renders the surface thereof unequal, so as to reflect fhe 
rays of light differently, making the representation of 
waves thereon. 

TABELLIO, in the Roman law, an officer or seri- 
vencr, mnch the same with our notaries pnblic, who are 
often called tabe/hones. 

TABERNACLE, among the Hebrews, a kind of 
building, in the form of a tent, set up, by express com- 
mand of God, for the performance of religious worship, 
sacrifices, &c. during the journeying of the Israelites in 
the wilderness : and, after their settlement in the land 
of Canaan, made use of for the same purpose till the 
building of the temple of Jerusalem. It was divided 
into two parts; the one covered, and properly called 
the tabernacle ; and the other open, called the court. 
The curtains which covered the tabernacle were made 
of linen, of several colouis, embroidered. There were 
ten curtains, 28 cubits long and four in breadth. Five 
curtains fastened together made up two coverings, which 
covered up all the tabernacle. Over these there were 
two other coverings ; the one of goat’s hair, the other 
of sheep’s skins. The holy of holies was parted from 
the rest of the tabernacle by a cnrtain made fast to four 
pillars, standing ten cubits from the end. The length 
of the whole tabernacle was 32 cubits, that is, about 50 
feet; and the breadth 12 cubits or 19 feet. The court 
was a spot of ground 100 cubits long, and 50 in breadth, 
enclosed by 20 columns, each 20 eubits high and 10 im 
breadth, covered with silver, and standing on copper 
bases, five cubits distant from one another ; between 
which there were curtains drawn, and fastened with 
hooks. At the east end was an entrance, 20 cubits 
wide, covered with a curtain hanging loose. 

Feast of T'aBeRNACLES, a solemn festival of the He- 
brews, observed after harvest, on the 15th day of the 
month Tisri, instituted to commemorate the goodness 
of God, who protected the Israelites in the wilderness, 
and made them. dwell in booths, when they came out 
of Egypt. On the first day of the feast they began to 
erect bootlis of the benghs of trees, and in these they 
were obliged to continue seven days. The boughs were 
placed in the open air, and were not to be covered with 
cloths, nor made too close by the thickness of the boughs; 
but so loose that the sun and the stars might be seen, and 
the rains descend through them. For further particulars 
of the celcbration of this festival, see Levit. ch. xxill 

TABERNA, in Ancient Geography. See Tres 
LTaberne. 

TABERN/EMONTANA, in Botany, a genus of 
plants belonging to the class of pentandria, and order of 


Monogynia; and in the natural system arranged a a 
the 


. the 30th order, Contorta. 
a follicles, and the seeds are immersed in pulp. 


i A B f 
There are two horizontal 
There 
are eight species, all of foreign growth. 

TABLE, a moveable piece of furniture, usnally made 
of wood or stone, and supported on pillars or the like, 
for the commoedious reception of things placed thereon. 

TABLE is also used for the fare or entertainment ser- 
ved up. 

TABLE, in Afathematics, systems of numbers calcu- 
lated to be ready at hand for the expediting astronomi- 
cal, gcometrical, and other operations. 

Tapte-Book, See WRITING. 

Lasre-Mountain, a mountain of Africa, being the 
most westerly cape or promontory in that part of the 
world, and near the Cape of Good Hope. ‘The bay 
which is formed thereby is cailed the Tab/e-bay. 

Laws of the Twelve Tapres, were the first set of 
laws of the Romans: thus called either because the Ro- 
mans then wrote with a style on thin wooden tablets co- 
vered with wax 5 or rather, because they were engraved 
on tables or plates of copper, to be exposed in the most 
noted part of the public forum. After the expulsion of 
the kings, as the Romans were then without any fixed 
or certain system of law, at least had none ample enough 
to take in the various cases that might fall between par- 
ticular persons, it was resolved to adopt the best and 
wisest laws of the Greeks. One Hermodorus was first 
appointed to translate them, and the decemviri after- 
wards compiled and reduced them into ten tables. Af- 
ter a world of care and application, they were at length 
enacted and confirmed by the senate and an assembly of 


the people, in the year of Rome 303. The following 


year they found something wanting therein, which they 
supplied from the laws of the former kings of Rome, 
and from certain customs which long use had authoris- 
ed: all these being engraven on two other tables, mzde 
the law of the twelve tables, so famous in the Roman 
mer eeitce, the source and foundation of the civil or 
toman law. 

Tapes of the Law, in Jewish antiquity, two tables 
on which were written the decalogue, or ten command- 
ments, given by Gop to Moses on Mount Sinai. 

TABOO, a word used by the South sea islanders, 
nearly of the same import as prohibited or interdicted. 
It applies equally to persons and things, and is also ex- 
pressive of any thing sacred, devoted, or eminent. 

TABOR, a mountain of Galilee, about 12 miles from 
the city of Tiberias. It rises in the form of a sugar loaf, 
in the midst of an extensive plain, to the height of 30 
stadia, according to Josephus. ‘The ascent is so easy, 
that one may ascend on horseback. On the top there 
1s a plain two miles in circumference. 

The situation of Mount Tabor is most delightful. 
Rising amidst the plains of Galilee, it exhibits to the 
enchanted eye a charming variety of prospects. On 
one side there are lakes, rivers, and a part of the Me- 
diterranean ; and on the other a chain of little hills, 
With small valleys, shaded by natural groves, and en- 
riched by the hands of the husbandman with a great 
number of useful productions. Here you behold an im- 
Mensity of plains interspered with hamiets, fortresses, 
and heaps of ruins; and there the eye delights to wan- 
der over the fields of Jezrael or Mageddon, named 
by the Arabs Ebn-Aamer, which signifies *‘ the held of 
the sons of Aamer.” A little farther you distinguish 
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the mountains of Hermon, Gilboa, Samaria, and Arabia 
the Stony. In short, you experience all those sensa- 
tions which are produced by a mixture and rapid suc- 
cession of rural, gay, gloomy, and majestic objects. 

It was upon this enchanting mount that the apostle 
Peter said to Christ, ‘‘ It is good for us to be here: and 
let us make threc tabernacles ; one for thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elias.” 

Flavian Josephus, governor of Galilee, caused the 
summit of this mountain, for the space of two miles and 
a half, to be surrounded with walls. The inhabitants 
of ‘Tabor long braved the power of the Roman armies ; 
but being deprived of water in consequence of the great 
heats, they were forced to surrender at discretion to 
Placidus, the general of Vespasian. 

Several churches were built upon tlis mountain by 
St Helen, who founded here also some monasteries. Of 
the two most remarkuble, one was dedicated to Moscs, 
and inhabited by Cenobites of the order of St Benedict, 
who followed the Latin rites: the other was dedicated 
to the prophet Elias by monks cf the order of St Basil, 
attached to the Greek rites. ‘The kings of Hungary 
erected here also a pretty spacious convent for some 
mouks belonging to that nation, of the order of St Paul 
the first hermit. ‘Tabor was also the seat of a bishop, 
dependant on the patriarchate of Jerusalem. 

When Godfrey of Bouillon seized on this mountain, 
he repaired the ancient churches, which were beginning 
to fall into ruins. Under Baldwin I. in 1113, the Sa- 
racen troops retook Tabor ; and their sanguinary fury 
gained as many victories as there were priests and Ceno- 
bites. This mountain again fell into the hands of the 
Christians ; but the Catholic standard was not long dis- 
played on it. Saladin pulled it down the year follow- 
ing, and destroyed all the churches. The Christians 
retook it ouce more in 12533 and their zeal made them 
rebuild all the sacred places. At this time Rome being 
accustomed to give away empires, Pope Alexander IV. 
granted Tabor to the Templars, who fortified it again. 
At length, in the course of the year 1290, the sultan 
of Egypt destroyed and laid waste the buildings of this 
mountain, which conld never be repaired afterwards ; 
so that at present it is uninhabited. 

TACAMAHACA, in Pharmacy, a gum resin, ob- 
tained from the fagara octandra and populus balsawifera 5 
and having a fragrant smell, a bitterish nauseous taste, 
and supposed to be stimulant and tonic in its effects. 

TACCA, a genus of plants belonging to the class 
dodecandria. See Botany Index. 

TACHYGRAPHY, from rayvs, short, and yeaPo, 
I write, or the art of writing short-hand. Sec STENo- 
GRAPHY. 

TACITUS, Carus CornE ius, a celebrated Roman 
historian, and one of the greatest men of his time, ap- 
pears to have been born about the year of Rome 809 or 
8ro, and applied himself early to the labours of the 
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Tacitus. 


bar, in which he gained very considerable reputation. Murphy's 


Having married the daughter of Agricola, the road to 
public honours was laid open to him in the reign of 
Vespasian 5 but during the sanguinary and capricious 
tyranny of Domitian, he, as well as his fricnd Pliny, 
appears to have retired from the theatre of public af- 
fairs. The reign of Nerva restored these luminaries of 
Roman literature to the metropolis, and we find Taci- 
tus engaged, in A. U. C. 850, to pronounce the funeral 

oration 


Transiation 
of ‘Lacitus. 


Tacitus. 
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oration of the venerable Virginius Rufus, the colleague 


“ Lnmmy——e of the emperor in the consulship, and afterwards suc- 


Biographi- 


ceeding him as consul for the remainder of the year. 

The time of his death is not mentioned by any ancient 
author, but it is probable that he died in. the reign of 
‘Trajan. 

His works which -still remain are, 1. Five books of 
his History. 2. His Annals. 3. A Treatise on the dif- 
ferent Nations which in his time inhabited Germany : 
and, 4. The Life of Agricola his father-in-law. ‘There 
is also attributed to him a Treatise on Eloquence, which 
others have ascribed to Quintilian. The Treatise on the 
Manners of the Germans was published in 851.—In the 
year 853, Pliny and Tacitus were appointed by the se- 
nate to plead the cause of the oppressed Africans against 
Marius Priscus, a corrupt proconsul, who was convicted 
before the fathere ; and the patriot orators were honour- 
ed with a declaration that they had executed their trust 
‘to the entire satisfaction of the house. ‘The exact time 
when Tacitus published his history is uncertain, but it 
was in some period of ‘T'rajan’s reign, who dicd sudden- 
ly, A. ©. C. 870, A. D. 117.—The history comprises 
a period of 247 years, from the accession of Galba, 822, 
to the death of Domitian, 849. The history being h- 
nished, he did not think he had completed the tablature 
of slavery ; he went back to the time of ‘Tiberius: and 
the second work, which, however, comes first in the 
order of chronology, includes a period of 54 years, from 
the accession of ‘Tiberius, 764, to the death of Nero, 
821: this work is his ‘* Annals.” 

It is remarkable, that princes and politicians have 


cal Diction-ylways held the works of ‘Tacitus in the highest esteem ; 


ary. 


which looks as if they either found their account in 
reading them, or were pleased to find courts, and the 
people who live in them, so exactly described after the 
life as they are in his writings. Part of what 1s extant 
was found in Germany by a receiver of Pope Leo X. 
and pnblished by Beroaldus at Rome in 1515. Leo was 
so much charmed with ‘Tacitus, that he gave the recei- 
ver a reward of 500 crowns; and promised not only in- 
dulgences, but money also and honour, to any one who 
should find the other part; which it is said was after- 
wards brought to him. Pope Paul III. as Muretus re- 
lates, wore out his Tacitus by much reading it; and 
Cosmo de Medicis, who was the first great duke of 
‘Tuscany, and formed for governing, accounted the 
reading of him his greatest pleasure. Muretus adds, 
that several princes, and privy-connsellors to princes, 
read him with great application, and regarded him as a 


Baillet Vie sort of oracle in politics. A certain author relates, that 


de Des 
Cartes, 
tom. il. 
Study of 
History, 
‘Letter v. 


Queen Christina of Sweden, though extremely fond of 
the Greek tongue, which she made “ the diversion of 
her leisure hours, was not restrained by that from her 
serious studies ; so slie called among others ‘Tacitus’s 
History, some pages of which she read constantly every 
day.”’ Lastly, Lord Bolingbroke, an authority surely 
of no mean rank, calls him, ‘‘ a favourite author,’’ and 
gives him manifestly the preference to all the Greek 
aud Roman historians. 

No author has obtained'a more splendid reputation 
than Tacitus. He has been accounted, and with good 
reason, the most cultivated genius of antiquity ; and we 
must not seek for his parallel in modern times. It is 
impossible not to admire and recommend his intimate 
knowledge of the human heart, the spirit of liberty 
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which he breathes, and the force and vivacity with ' 
which he perpetually expresses himself. ‘The reader of 
taste is struck by the greatness of his thoughts and the 
dignity of his narration; the philosopher hy the com- 
prehensive powers of his mind ; and the politician by the 
sagacity with which he unfolds the springs of the most 
secret transactions. Civil liberty and the rights of 
mankind never met with a bolder or a more able asser- 
tor: servitude, debasement, and tyranny, appear not 
in the writings of any other author in juster or more 
odious colours. He has been censured as obscure 3 and 
indeed nothing can be more certain than that he did not 
write for the common mass of men. But to those who 
are judges of his compositions, it 1s no matter of regret 
that his manner is his own, and peculiar. Never were 
description and sentiment so wonderfully and so beauti- 
fully blended; and never were the actions and charae- 
ters of men delineated with so much strenyth and pre- 
cision. He has all the merits of other historians, with- 
ont their defects. He possesses the distinctness of Xe- 
nophon without his uniformity ; he is more eloquent 
thon Livy, and is free from his superstition ; and he has 
more knowledge and judgment than Polybius, without 
his affectation of reasoning on every occasicn. 

One of the best editions of the works of Tacitus was 
published at Paris by Brotier, in 4 vols. gto. There 
have been four translations of his works into English ; 
the first by Greenway and Sir Henry Saville, in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; the second by Dryden and others; 
the third by Gordon, which is remarkable for affecta- 
tion of style, though some think it bears a striking re- 
semblance to the original 3 and the fourth and best by 
Murphy, in 1793, in 4 vols. qto. 

TACK, a rope used to confine the foremost lower 
corners of the courses and stay-sails in a fixed position, 
when the wind crosses the ship’s course abliquely. The 
same name is also given to the rope employed to pull 
out the lower corner of a studding-sail or driver to the 
extremity of its boom. 

The main-sail and fore-sail of a ship are furnished 
with a tack on each side, which is formed of a thick 
rope tapering to the end, and having a knot wrought 
upon the largest end, by which it is firmly retained in 
the clue of the sail. By this means one tack is always 
fastened to windward, at the same time that the sheet 
extends the sail to the leeward. 

TACK, is also applied, by analogy, to that part of 
any sail to which the tack is usually fastened. a 

A ship is said to be on the starboard or larboard tack, { 
when she is close-hauled, with the wind upon the star- 
board or larboard side ; and in this sense the distance | 
which she sails in that position is considered as te 
length of the tack; although this is more frequently 
called oard. See that article. 

7s Tacx, to change the course from one board to 
another, or turn the ship about from the starboard to 
the larboard tack, in a contrary wind. Thus a ship 
being close-hauled on the larboard tack, and turning | 
her prow suddenly to windward, receives the impression 
of the wind on her head-sails, by which she falls off up- 
on the Jine of the starboard tack. ‘Tacking 1s also used Fa sd 
in a more enlarged sense, to imply that manoeuvre M7". 
navigation by which a ship makes an oblique progression 
to the windward, in a zig-zag direction. ‘This, how 
ever, ig more usually called beating, or turning to “_ 

' ward. 
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ward. See NavicaTion, SaiLinG, and Naval Tac- 
tecs, under War. 

Tack, in Scots Law. See Law, N° clxvii. 

TACKLE, among scamen, denotes all the ropes or 
cordage of a ship used in managing the sails, &c. 
 TACKSMAN. See TENnuRE. 

TACTICS, in the art of war, is the method of dis- 
posing forces to the best advantage in order of battle, 
and of performing tle several military motions and evo- 
lutions. See War. 

TADCASTER, a town in the west riding of York- 
shire, noted for the great plenty of limestone dug up 
near it; and for being one of the first places in which 
a building was erected for Sunday schools. It is nine 
miles from York, and 188 from London. 

TADMOR. See Patmyra. 

TADPOLE, a young frog before it has disengaged 
itself from the membranes that envelope it in its first 
stage of life. See ERPETOLOGY, p. 281. 

TAENTA, a genus of animals belonging to the class 
of vermes. See HELMINTHOLOGY, N® 29, 30. 

TAFFETY, or Tarrera, in Commerce, a fine 
smooth silken stuff, remarkably glossy. There are taf- 
feties of all colours, some plain, and others striped with 
gold, silver, &c. others chequered, others flowered, &c. 
according to the fancy of the workmen. 

TAGANROK, or TaGanroa, a sea-port town si- 
tnated at the head of the sea of Azof, and forming one 
of the principal ports of the Russian empire. It stands 
ona small promontory, at the extremity of which is a 
fortress of considerable strength, and capable of accom- 
modating a numerous garrison. The strects are wide 
but unpaved, and from the lightness of the soil, are ci- 
ther intolerably dusty, or ankle-deep in mud. The 
houses, which do not cxceed a thousand, are small, built 
chiefly of wood, plaistered with mud, and roofed with 
bark. It is in north latitude 46°. 

_ Taganrok is remarkable only as a place of trade, but 
in this view is highly respectable. When Mr M‘Gill 
| visited it in 1805, he found there upwards of 200 vessels 
_ of various sizes, waiting for cargoes. From its advan- 


near the mouths of the rivers Don and Volga, and from 
its being in the vicinity of a very fertile country, it has 
| become the centre of commerce for many staple articles. 
| Hither are brought, for exportation, vast quantities of 
| grain, wool, hides, butter, tallow, bees-wax, and ho- 
| 
| 


| tageous situation, at the head of the sea of Azof, and 


| ney from the southern provinces of Russia ; iron, tim- 
| ber, pitch, and tar from Siberia; caviar to the amount 
of 50,090 puds annually from the Don and the Volga; 
hemp and flax from the neighbouring districts. Cor. 
lage and canvas are manofactnred here, and form a 
considerable article of traffic. The trade is carried on 
chiefly by Ragasan and Greek snpercargoes, who re- 
main only till their commodities are collected and ship- 
ped. For the best accounts of this place, see Pallas’s 
L ravels tn the Russran Empire, and M‘Gil!’s Z'raveds. 
in Turkey, Italy, and Russia. 

TAGARA, a city of ancient India, the metropolis 
ofa large district called Arzaca, which comprehended 
the greatest pait of the Suhah of Aurungabad, and the 
southern part of Concan. Arrian says, that it was situ- 
| ated about ten days journey to the eastward of Pulta- 
nah; which, according to the rate of travelling in that 

fountry with loaded carts, might be about 100 British 
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miles. This fixes its situation at Deoghir, a place of Tagara 


great antiquity, and famous through all India on ac- 
count of the pagodas of Elousa. It is now called Dow- 
let-abad. 

TAGETES, Maryco tp, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the class syngenesia ; and in the natural system 
ranking under the 49th order, Composite. See BOTANY 
Index. 

TAGUS, the largest river of Spain; which, taking 
its rise on the confines of Arragon, runs south-west 
through the provinces of New Castile and Estremadura; 
and passing by the cities of Aranjuez, Toledo, and 
Alcantara, and then crossing Portugal, forms the har- 
bour of Lisbon, at which city it is about three miles 
broad; and about eight or ten miles below this it falls 
into the Atlantic ocean. 

TAHOEREWA, one of the Sandwich islands, is 
small, destitute of wood, the soil sandy and unfertile; is 
situated in north latitude 20° 38’, in east longitude 203° 
paged 
TAHOORA, one of the Sandwich islands in the 
Sonth sea. It is uninhabited, and lies in north latitnde 
21° 43’, and in east longitude 199° 36’. See Sanp- 
wicu-Islands. 

TAJUCA, or Peccary, in Zovlogy, a species of 
hog. See Sus, MAMMALIA Index. 

TATI-ouan, the Chinese name of the island of For- 
mosa. See Formosa.—Tai-ouan is also the name of 
the capital of the island. 

TAIL, the train of a beast, bird, or fish; which in 
land animals, it is said, serves to drive away flies, &c. 
and in birds and fishes to direct their course, and assist 
them in ascending or descending in the air or water. 
But the tail in all animals is of great use in directing 
their motions. 

TAIL, or FEE-TAIL, in Law, is a conditional estate 
or fee, opposed to fee-srmple. See Frx. 

A conditional fee, at the common law, was a fee re- 
strained to some particelar heirs exclusive of others; as 
to the heirs of a man’s body, by which only his lineal 
descendants were admitted, in exclusion of collateral 
heirs; or to the heirs male of his body, in exclusion 
both of collaterals and lineal females also. It was cal- 


led a conditional fee, by reason of the condition expres- ° 


sed or implied in the donation of it, that if the donee 
died without such particular heirs, the land shonld re- 
vert tothedonor. For this was a condition annexed by 
law to all grants whatsoever, that on failure of the heirs 
specified in the grant, the grant should be at an end, 
and the land return to its ancient proprietor. Such con- 
ditional fees were strictly agreeable to the nature of 
feuds, when: they first ceased to be mere estates of life, 
and were not yet arrived to be absolute estates in fee- 
simple. 

With regard to the condition annexed to these fees 
by the common law, it was held, that such a gift (to a 
man and the heirs of lis body) was a gift upon condi- 
tion that it should revert to the donor if the donee had 
no heirs of his body; bnt if he had, it should then re- 
main to the donee.. They therefore called it a_fee-sim- 
ple on condition that he had issue. Now we must ob- 
serve, that when any condition 1s performed, it 1s thence- 
forth entirely gone ; and the thing to which it was be- 
fore annexed becomes absolute and wholly uncondition- 
al, So that as soon as the grantee had any issue born, 


his. 
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his estate was supposed to become absolute by the per- 


lee-y—=— formance of the condition ; at least for these three pur- 


poses: 1. To enable the tenant to alienate the land, and 
thereby to bar not only his own istue, hut also the do- 
nor, of his interest in the reversion. 2. To subject him 
to forfeit it for treason : which he could not do till issue 
horn longer than for his own life, lest thereby the in- 
heritance of the issue and reversion of the donor might 
have been defeated. 3. To empower him to charge. 
the land with rents, commons, and certain other encum- 
brances, so as to bind his issne. And this was thought 
the more reasonable, because, by the birth of issue, the 
possibility of the donor’s reversion was rendered more 
distant and precarious: and his interest scems to have 
been the only one which the law, as it then stood, was 
solicitons to protect, without much regard to the right 
of succession intended to be. vested in the issue. How- 
ever, if the tenant did not in fact alienate the land, 
the course of descent was net altered by this perform- 
ance of the condition; for if the issue had afterwards 
died, and then the tenant or original grantee had 
died, without making any alicnation, the land, by the 
terms of the donation, could descend to none but the 
heirs of his body; and therefore, in default of them, 
must have reverted to the donor. For which reason, in 
order to subject the lands to the ordinary course of de- 
scent, the donees of these conditional fee-simples took 
care to alienate as soon as they had performed the con- 
dition by having issue 5 and afterwards repurchased the 
Jands, which gave them a fee-simple absolute, that 
would descend to the heirs general, according to the 
course of the common law. And thus stood the old law 
with regard to conditional fees : which things, says Sir 
Edward Coke, though they seem ancient, are yet neces- 
sary to be known, as well for the declaring how the 
<oramon law stood in such cases, as for the sake of an- 
nuities, and such-like inheritances, as are not within the 
statutes of entail, and therefore remain as the common 
law, The inconveniences which attended these limited 
and fettered inheritances were probably what induced 
-the judges to give way to this subtle finesse (for such it 
undoubtedly was), in order.to shorten the duration of 
these conditional estates. But, on the other hand, the 
nobility, who were willing to perpetuate their posses- 
‘sions in their own families, to pnt a stop to this prac- 
tice, procured the statute of Westminster the second 
(commonly called the statute de donts conditionalibus) 
‘to be made; which paid a greater regard to the private 
will and intentions of the donor, than to the propriety 
of such intentions, or any public considerations whatso- 
ever, This statute revived in some sort the ancient feo- 
dal restraints which were originally laid on alienations, 
-by enacting, that from thenceforth the will of the denor 
he ebserved ; and that the tenements so given (to a man 
and the heirs of his body) should at all events go to the 
issue, if there were any 5 oF if none, should revert to the 
donor. 

Upon the construction of this act of parliament, the 
judges determined that the donee had no longer a con- 
ditional fee-simple, which became absolute and at his 
own disposal the instant any issue was born; bnt they 
divided the estate into two parts, leaving the donee a 
new kind of particular estate, which they denominated 
a fee-tail; and vesting in the donor the ultimate fee- 
,aimple of the land, expectant on the failure of issue ; 
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which expectant estate +s what we now calla reverszon. 


And hence it is that Littleton tells us, that tenant in = 


fee-tail is by virtue of the statute of Westminster the 
second. The expression fee-taz/, or feodum tallatum, 


was borrowed from the feudists (see Crag. /. s. t. 10. 


§ 24, 25.), among whom it signified any mutilated or 
truncated inheritance, from which the heirs general 
were cut off; being derived from the barbarous verb 
taliare, to cut ; from which the French tazller and the 
Italian taghare are‘formed, (Spelm. Gloss. §31.). 

Having thus shown the original of estates tail, we 
now proceed to consider what things may or may not he 
entailed under the statute de donzs. ‘Tenements is the 
only word used in the statute : and this Sir edward 
Coke expounds to comprehend all corporeal heredita- 
ments whatsoever: and also all incorporeal heredita- 
ments whick savour of the reality, that is, which issue 
out of corporeal oncs, or which concern or are annexed 
to or may be exercised within the same ; as rents, esto- 
vers, commons, and the like. Also offices and digni- 
ties, which concern lands, or have relation to fixed and 
certain places, may be entailed. But mere personal 
chattels, which savour not at all of the reality, canno tbe 
entailed. Neither can an office, which merely relates 
to such personal chattels; nor an annuity, which char- 
ges only the person, and not the lands of the granter. 
But in these last, if granted to a man and the heirs of 
his body, the grantee hath still a fee conditional at com- 
mon law as before the statute, and by his alienation 
may bar the heir or reversioner. An estate to a man 
and his heirs for another’s life cannot be entailed; for 
this is strictly no estate of inheritance, and therefore 
not within the statute de donzs. Neither can a copy- 
hold estate be entailed by virtue of the statute; fer that 
would tend to encroach upon and restrain the will of 
the lord; but, by the special custom of the manor, @ 
copyhold may be limited to the heirs of the body ; for 
here the custom ascertains and interprets the lord’s 
will. 

As to the several species of estates-tail, and how they 
are respectively created ; they are either general or spe- 
cial. Tail-general is where lands and tenements are 
given to one, and the heirs of his body begotten : which 
is called taz/-general; because, how often soever such 
donee in tail be married, his issue in general, by all and 
every snch marriage, is, in successive order, capable of 
inheriting the estate-tail per formam doni. Tenant i 
tad-special is where the gift is restrained to certain 
heirs of the donee’s body, and does not go to all of them 
in general. And this may happen several ways. We 


shall instance in only one; as where lands and tene- 


ments are given to a man and the heirs of his body, on 
Mary lis now wife to be begotten. Here no issne cat 
inherit but such special issue as is engendered between 
them two; not such as the husband may have by ano- 
ther wife; and therefore it is called specau? taal. And 
here we may observe, that the words of inheritance (t0 
him and his heirs) give him an estate in fee; but they 
being heirs to be by him begotten, this makes it a fee 
tail; and the person being also limited, on whom such 
heirs shall be begotten (viz. Mary his present wile), 
this makes it a fee-tail special. 

Estates in general and special tail are farther diver 
sified by the distinction of sexes in such entails; for bot” 


of them may either be in tail male or tail female. 48 
bf 
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if lands be given toa man, and his heirs-male of Iris 

body begotten, this is an estate in tail male general ; 
but if to a man, and the heirs-female of bis body on his 
present wife begotten, this is an estate in tail female 
special. And in case of an entail male, the heirs-female 
shall never inherit, nor any derived from them; nor, é 
converso, the heirs-male in case of a gift in tail female. 
Thus, if the donee in tail male hath a daughter, who 
dies leaving a son, such grandson in this case cannot in- 
herit the estate tail; for he cannot deduce his descent 
wholly by heirs-male. And as the heir-male must con- 
vey l1is descent wholly by males, so must the heir-female 
Wholly by females. And therefore if a man hath two 
estates-tail, the onc in tail male and the other in tail 
female, and he hath issue a daughter, which daughter 
hath issue a son; this grandson can succeed to neither 
of the estates, for he cannot convey his descent wholly 
either in the male or female line. 

As the word Aezrs is necessary to create a fee, so, in 
farther imitation of the strictness of the feodal donation, 
the word dody, or some other words of procreation, are 
necessary to makc it a fce-tail, aud ascertain to what 
heirs in particular the fee is limited. If, therefore, ei- 
ther the words of inheritance or words of procreation be 
omitted, albeit the others are inserted in the grant, this 
will not make an estatc-tail. Asif the grant be to a 
man and the issue of his body, to a man and his seed, to 
a man and his children or offspring; all these are only 
estates for life, there wanting the words of inhcritance, 
“his heirs.” So, on the other hand, a gift toa man, 
and his heirs male or female, is an cstate in fee-simple 
and not in fee-tail; for there are no words to ascertain 
the body out of which they shall issue. Indeed, in last 
wills and testaments, whercin greater indulgence is al- 

lowed, an estatc-tail may be created by a devise to a 


man and luis seed, or to a man and his heirs.male, or by 


other irregular modes of expression. 

There is still another species of entailed estates, now 
| indeed grown out of use, yet still capable of subsisting 
in law; which are estates 72 libero maritagio, or 
FRANK-MARRIAGE. See that article. 

The incidents to a tenancy in tail, nnder the statute 
Wesminster 2. are chiefly these: 1. That a tenant in 
-ail may commit waste on the estate-tail, by felling tim- 
ber, pulling down housés, or the like, without being im- 
peached or called to account for the same. 2. That the 
wife of the tenant in tail shall have her dower, or thirds, 
of the estate-tail. 3. That the husband of a female te- 
nant in tail may be tenant by thé curtesy of the estate- 
tail. 4. That an estate tail may be barred, or destroyed, 
by a fine, by a common recovery, or by lineal warranty 
descending with assets to the heir. See ASSETS. 

Thos much for the nature of estates-tail; the esta- 
blishment of which family law (as it is properly styled 
by Pigott) occasioned infirite difficulties and disputes. 

Children grew disobedient when they knew they could 
fot be set aside: farmers were ousted of their leases 
made by tenants in tail; for if such leases had been va- 

lid, then, under colour of long leases, the issue might 

have been virtually disinherited: crediters were de- 
_ frauded of their debts; for, if a tenant in tail could 
have charged his estate with their payment, he might 
| also have defeated his issue, by mortgaging it for as 
_ Much as it was worth: innumerable Jatent entails were 
produccd to deprive purchasers of the lands they had 
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fairly brought ; of suits in consequence of which, our 
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ancient books are full: and treasons were cncouraged, 
as cstates-tail were not liable to forfeiture longer than 
for the tenant’s life. So that they were justly branded 
as the source of new contentions and miscliicfs unknown 
to the common law ; and almost universally considered 
as the common grievance of the realm. But as the no- 
bility were always fond of this statute, because it pre- 
served their family estates from forfeiture, there was 
little hope of procuring a repeal by the legislature ; and 
therefore, by the connivance of an active and politie 
prince, a method was devised to evade it. 

About 200 years intervened between the making of 
the statute de donts, and the application of common re- 
coveries to this intent, in the 12th year of Edward LV. ; 
which were then openly declared by the judges to be a 
sufficient bar of an estate-tail. For though the courts 
had, so long before as the reign of Edward III. very 
frequently hinted their opinion that a bar might be ef- 
fected upon these principles, yet it was never carried 
into execution ; till Edward IV. observing (in the dis- 
putes between the houses of York and Lancaster) low 
little effect attainders for treason had on families whose 
estates were protected by the sanctuary of cntails, gave 
his countenance to this procceding, and suffered 'Talta- 
rum’s case to be brought before the court: wherein, in 
consequence of the principles theu laid down, it was in 
effect determined, that a common recovery suffered by 
tenant in tail should be an effectual destruction thereof. 
These common recoveries are fictitious proceedings, in- 
troduced by a kind of pra fraus, to elude the statute de 
donis,~ which was found so intolerably mischievous, and 
which yet one branch of the legislature would not then 
consent to repeal; and that these recoveries, however 
clandestinely begun, are now becone by lons use and 
acquiescence a most common assurance of lands; and 
are looked upon as the legal mode of conveyance, by 
which a tenant in tail may dispose of his lands and tene- 
ments: so that no court will suffer them to be shaken 
or reflected on, and even acts of parliament have by a 
side-wind countenanced and establi-hed them. 

This expedient having greatly abridged cstates-tail 
with regard to their duration, others were soon invented 
to strip them of other privileges. he next that was 
attacked was their freedom from forfeitures for treason. 
For, notwithstanding the large advances made by re- 
coverics, in the compass of about threcscore years, to- 
wards unfettering these inheritances, and thereby sub- 
jecting the lands to forfeiture, the rapacious prince 
then reigning, finding them frequently resettled in a si- 
milar manner to suit the convenience of familics, had 
address enough to procure a statute, whereby all estates 
of inheritance (under which general words estates-tail 
were covertly included) are declared to be forfeited to 
the king upon any conviction of high-treason. 

The next attack which they suffered, in order of time, 
was by the statute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 28. whereby cer- 
tain leases made by tenants in tail, which do not tend to 
the prejudice of the issue, were allowed tu be good in 
law, and to bind the issue in tail. But they reccived a 
more violent blow in the same session of parliament, by 


the construction put upon the statute of fines, by the 


statute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 36. which declares a fine duly 
levied by tenant in tail to be a complete bar to bim 
and bis heirs, and all other persons claiming under such 
t Bb entail, 
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entail. This was cvidently agreeable to the intention 
of Efcnry VII. whose policy it was (before common re- 
coveries had obtained their full strength and authority ) 
to lay the road as open as possible to thie alicnation of 
landed property, in order to weaken the overgrown 
power of his nobles. But as they, from the opposite 
reasons, were not easily brought to consent to sucli a 
provision, it was therefore couched, in his act, under 
covert and obscure expressions, And the judges, though 
willing to construe that statute as favourably as possible 
for the defeating of entuiled estates, yet hesitated at giv- 
ing fines so extensive a powcr by mere implication, when 
the statute de donis had expressly declared that they 
should not be a bar to estates-tail. But the statute of 
Henry VILL. when the doctrine of alienation was better 
received, and the will of the prince more implicitly 
obeyed than before, avowed and established that inten- 
tion. Yet, in order to preserve the property of the 
crown from any danger of infringement, all estates-tail 
created by the crown, and of which the crown has the 
reversion, are excepted out of this statute. And the 
same was done with regard to common recoveries, by 
the statute 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 28. which enacts, 
that no feigned recovery had against tenauts in tail, 
where the estate was created by the crown, and the re- 
mainder or reversion continues still in the crown, shall 
he of any force and effect. Which is allowing, indi- 
rectly and collaterally, their full force and efiect with 
respect to ordinary estates-tail, where the royal prero- 
gative is not concerned. 

Lastly, by a statute of the succeeding year, all estates- 
tail are rendered liable to be charged for payment of 
debts due to the king by record or special contract 3 as 
since, by the bankrupt laws, they are also subjected to 
be sold for the delits contracted by a bankrupt. And 
by the construction put on the statute 43 Eliz. c. 4. an 
appointment by tenant in tail of the lands entailed to a 
charitable use is good without fine or recovery. 

Estates-tail being thus by degrees unfettered, are 
now reduced again to almost the same state, even before 
issue born, as conditional fees were in at common law, 
after the condition was performed by the birth of issne. 
For, first, the tenant in tail is now enabled to alienate 
his lands and tenements by fine, by recovery, or by cer- 
tain other means 3 and thereby to defeat the interest as 
well of his own issue, though unborn, as also of the re- 
versioner, except in the case of the crown: secondly, he 
is now liable to forfeit them for high treason: and, lastly, 
he may charge them with reasonable leases, and also with 
such of his debts as are due ta the crown on specialties, 
or have been contracted with his fellow-subjects in a 
course of extensive commerce. 

TAILZLE, in Scots Law, the same with Ta1L. See 
Law, N® elxxx. 9. 

TALAPOINS or Tatopins, priests of Siam.— 
They enjoy great privileges, but are enjoined celibacy 
and austerity of life. ‘They live in monasteries contigu- 
ous to the temples: and what is singular, any one may 
enter into the priesthood, and after a certain age may 
quit it to marry, and return to society. There are tala- 
poinesses too, or nuns, who live in the same convents, 
but are not admitted till they have passed their fortieth 

ear. ‘The talapoins educate children 3 and at every 
rew and fall moon explain the precepts of their religion 
in their temples; and doring the rainy season they 
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preach from six in the morning till noon, and from one yy, 
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in the afternoon till five inthe evening. ‘They dress in 
a yery mean garb, go harcheaded and barefooted ; and 
no person is admitted among them who is not well skil- 
Ied in the Baly language. 

They believe that the universe is eternal; but admit 
that certain parts of it, as this world, may be destroyed 
and again regenerated. ‘Uhcy believe ina universal per- 
vading spirit, and in the immortality and transmigration, 
of the soul; but they extend this last doctrine, not only 
to all animals, but to vegetables and rocks. They have 
their good and evil genii, and particular deities, who 
preside over forests and rivers, and interfere in all sub- 
lunary affairs. 

For the honour of human nature, we are happy to 
find so pure a system of morality prevail among these 
people: It not only forbids its followers to do ill, but 
enjoins the nccessity of doing good, and of stifling every 
improper thought or criminal desire. 

‘Those who wish to peruse a more particular account 
of the Talapoins, may consult Voyage de M. de la Lou- 
bere; and Sketches relating to the History, &c. of the. 
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TALC, a species of mineral arranged under the mag- 
nesian earths. See MineraLocy ludex. 

TALENT, signifes both a weight and a coin very 
common among the ancients, but very different among 
different nations. 

The common Attic talent of weight contains 60 At 
tic mine, or 6000 Attic drachmee ; and weighed, ae- 
cording to Dr Arbuthnot, 59 lbs. 11 oz. 174 gi. Eng- 
lish ‘Troy weight. There was another Attic talent, by 
some said to consist of 80, by others of 100 mine. The 
Egyptian talent was 80 minse; the Antiochian also 805. 
the Ptolemaic of Cleopatra 8633 that of Alexandria 
963; and the Insnlar talent 120. In the valuation of 
money, the Grecian talent, according to Dr Arbuth- 
not, was equal to 60 mine, or, reckoning the mina at 
gl. 4s. 7d. equal to 1931. 15s. The Syrian talent, i 
this valuation, consisted of 15 Attic mine; the Ptole- 
maic of 20; the Antiochian of 60; the Euboic of 605 
the Babylonic of 70; the Greater Attic of 80; the 
Tyrian of 80; the Eginean of 1003 the Rhodian of 
100; and the Egyptian of 80 mine. 

There is another talent much more ancient, which 
Dr Arbuthnot calls the Homeric talent of gold, which 
seems to lave weighed six Attic draclims or three darics, 
a daric weighing very little more than a gninea. Ac- 
cording to this talent, some reckon the treasure of King 
David, particnlarly that mentioned 1 Chron, xxil. 14 
which, according to the common reckoning, would 2- 
mount in gold talents to the value of 54'7,500,000l. and: 
the silver to above 342,000,cool.; or, reckoning accord- 
ing to the decnple proportion of gold to silver, the tw 
sums would he equal. As David reigned in Judea after 
the siege of Troy, it is not improbable but Homer and 
he might use the same numeral talent of gold. 

Among the Romans there were two kinds of talents, 
the ttle and the great talent: the little was the com 
mon talent; and whenever they say simply talentum, 
they are to be understood of this. The little talent was 
60 mine or Roman pounds ; the mina or pound estima 
ted at 100 drachme or denarii: it was also estimated 
at 24 great sesterces, which amounted to 60 pounds. 

The great talent exceeded the less by one-third part 
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Budzeus computes, that the little talent of silver was 
worth 75l. sterling, and the greater gol. 6s. 81. sterling. 
The greater of gold was worth 11251. sterling. 

TALENT, as a species or money, among the Hebrews, 
was sometimes used for a gold coin, the came with the 
‘shckel of gold, called also stater, and weighing only four 
drachms. ‘The Hebrews reckoned by these talents as we 
do by pounds, &c. Thus a million of gold, or million 
of talents of gold, among them, was a million of shekels 
or nummi; the nummns of gold being the same weight 
with the shekel, viz. four drachins. 

But the Hebrew talent weight of silver, which they 
called cicar, was equivalent to that of 2000 shekels, or 
113 lb. 100z. 1 dwt. 105 gr. English Troy weiglit, ac- 
_ ording to Arbuthnot’s computation. 
TALIACOTIUS, Gaspar, chief surgeon to the 
| great duke of Tuscany, was born at Bononia in Italy in 
_ 1553. He wrote a Latintreatise entitled Chirurgia Nota 

de Curtis Membris, in which he teaches the art of en- 
| prafting noses, ears, lips, &c. giving representations of 

the instruments and proper bandages ; many, however, 
are of opinion that he never put his art in practice. But 
his doctrine is not singular; for Alexander Benedictus, 
i} * famous chirurgical writer, has described a similar ope- 
” 6 ation. 
| TALITO, (ler taltonis), a species of punishment in 
| the Mosaic law, whereby an evil is returned similar to 
) that committed against us by another; hence that ex- 
pression, ‘ Eye for eye, tooth for tooth.”? This law 
| was at first inserted in the 12 tables amongst the Ro- 
_ mans; but afterwards set aside, and a power given to 
' the preetor to fix upon a sum of money for the damage 
done. 
| FALISMANS, magical figures cut or engraved 
with superstitious observations on the charactcrisms and 
configurations of the heavens, to which some astrologers 
have attributed wonderful virtues, particularly that of 
calling down celestial influences. ‘The talismans of Sa- 
mothrace, so famous of old, were pieces of iron formed 
into certain images, and set in rings 3 these were esteem- 
| ed preservatives against all kinds of evils. There were 
| likewise talismans taken from vegetables, and others 


from minerals. 
TALLAGE, (tallagium), from the French taillé, is 

_ metaphorically used for a part or share of a man’s sub- 
_ Stance carved out of the whole, paid by way of tribute, 
| toll, or tax. 
| TALLOW, in Commerce, the fat of certain animals 

melted and clarified. It is procured from most animals, 
| but chiefly from bullocks, sheep, hogs, and bears. Sone 
| Einds of tallow arc used as unguents in medicine, some 
for making soap and dressing leather, and some for mak- 
ug candles. Sce Fat, CHEmMistry Index. 
LarLow-Tree. See Croton, Borany Index. 
| LALLY, is « stick cut in two parts, on each where- 
| ofits marked, with notches or otherwise, what is due be- 
_ tween debtor and creditor, as now used by brewers, &c, 
_ And this was the ancicnt way of kecping all accounts, 
| one part being kept by the creditor, the other by the 
| debtor, &c,. Hence the tallier of the exchequer, whom 
| We now call the teller. But there are two kinds of tal- 
Hes mentioned in our statutes to have been long used in 
the exchequer. The one is termed tallies of debt, which 
are in the nature of an acquittance for debts paid to the 
*1ng, on the payment whereof these tallies are delivered 
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to the debtors, who carrying them to the clerk of the 
pipe-ofhice, have there an acquittance in parchment for 
their full discharge. The other are tallies of reward or 
allowance, being made to sherifls of counties as a re- 
compense for such matters as they have performed to 
their charge, or such money as is cast upon them in their 
accounts of course, but not leviable, &c. In the exche- 
quer there isa tally-court, where attend the two deputy- 
chamberlains of the exchequer and the tally-cutter : and 
a tally is gencrally the king’s acquittance for money paid 
or lent, and has written on it words proper to express on 
what occasion the money is received. 

Latty-Man, a person that sells or lets goods, clothes, 
&c. to be paid by so much a-weck. 

TALMUD, a collection of Jewish traditions. There 
are twa works which bear this name, the Talmud of Je- 
rusalem, and the Talmud of Babylon. Each of these is 


composed of two parts; the Mishna, which is the text, 


and is common to both, and the Gemara or commentary. 
See Misuna and GEMARA. 

The Mishna, which comprehends all the laws, insti- 
tutions, and rules of life which, beside the ancient He- 
brew scripture, the Jews thought themselves bound to ob- 
serve, was composed, according to the unanimous testi- 
mony of the Jews, about the close of the second century. 
It was the work of Rabbi Jehuda (or Juda) Hakkadosh, 
who was the ornament of the schoo! at Tiberias, and is 
said to have occnpied him forty years. The cormmen- 
taries and additions which succeeding Rabbis made were 
collected by Rabbi Jochanan Ben Eliezer, some say in 
the 5th, others say in the 6th, and cthers in the 4th 
century, under the name of Gemara, that is, connietion; 
because it completed the Talmud. A. similar addition 
was made to the Mishna by the Batylonish doctors in 
the beginning of the 6th century according to Enfield, 
and in the 7th according to others. 

The Mishna is divided into stx parts, of which every 
one which is entitled order is formed of treatises, every 
treatise is divided into chapters, and every chapter into 
mishnas or aphorisms. In the firs partis discussed wihat- 
ever relates to seeds, fruits, and trees: in the second 
feasts : in the ¢A7rd women, their dutics, their disorders, 
marriages, divorces, contracts, and nuptials: in the 
Jourth ave treated the damages or losses sustained Ly 
beasts or men, of things found, deposits, usuries, rents, 
farms, partnerships in commerce, inherttante, sales and 
purchases, oaths, witnesses, arrests, idolatry ; and here are 
named those by whom the oral law was received and 
preserved: in the jifth part are noticed what regards 
sacrifices and holy things : and the szxtf treats on purifi- 
cations, vessels, furniture, clothes, houses, leprosy, baths, 
and numerous other articles. Al! this forms the Mishna,. 

As the Icarned reader may wish to obtain some notion 
of rabbinical composition and judgment, we shall grati- 
fy-his curiosity sufficiently by the following specimen : 
** Adam’s body was made of the earth of Babylon, his 
head of the land of Israel, his other sembers of other 
parts of the world. R. Meir thought he was compact of 
the earth gathered out of the whole earth ; as it is write 
ten, thine eyes did see my substance. Now it is elsewhere 
written, the eyes of the Lord are over all the earth. R. 
Aha expressly marks the twelve hours in which his vari- 
ous parts were formed. His stature was from onc cnd of 
the world to the other; and it was for his transgression 
that the Creator, laying his hand in anger on him, les- 
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Talmud 82ned him; for before (says R. Eleazar), ‘ with his hands spheres of brass are loosely hnng in holes cut in the pany 

yl be reached the firmament.’ R. Jehuda thinks his sin hoop. ‘The tambourin is ysed only as an accompani- 
‘Vambouri. was heresy 5 but Rt. Isaac thinks that ‘it was nourishing ment to other instruments. 

“=v Ins Mreskih.’ TAMERDUANE, or Timur BEK, a celebrated prince 


The ‘Talmud of Babylon is most valued by the Jews; 
and this is the book whieh they mean to express when 
they talk of the Talmud in general. An abridgement 
of it was made by Maimonides in the 12th century, in 
which he rejeeted some of its greatest absurdities. The 
Gemara is stuffed with dreams and chimeras, with many 
ignorant and impertinent questions, and the style very 
coarse. The Mishna is written in a style comparatively 
pure, and may be very useful in explaining passages of 
the New Testament where the phraseology is similar. 
This is indeed the only use to whieli Christians ean ap- 
ply it; but this renders it valuable. Lightfoot had ju- 
diciously availed himself of sueh information as he could 
derive from it. Some of the popes, with a barbarous 
zeal, and a timidity of spirit for the suecess of the Chri- 
stian religion, which the belief of its divinity ean never 
excuse, ordered great numbers of the Talmud to be 
burned. Gregory LX. burned about 20 cart-loads, and 
Paul LV. ordered 12,000 copies of the ‘lalmud to be 
destroyed. 

The last edition of the Talmud of Babylon, printed 
at Amsterdam, is in 12 vols folio, ‘The Talmud of 
Jerusalem is in one large folio. 

TALPA, the MOLE; a genus of quadrupeds be- 
longing to the order of fere. See Mammaria Index. 

TAMANDAU., See MyrmercopHaGa, MlamMaA- 
LIA Index. 

PAMARUNDIS, the TamarinD-TREE; a genus 
of plants; according to Linnzus belonging to the elass 
of triandria 3; but Woodville, Sehreber, and other bota- 
nists, have arranged it under the class of monadelphia. 
See Botany Index. 

TAMAREIX, the Tamarisc, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the class pentandria ; and in the natural sy- 
stem ranging under the 13th order, Succulente. See 
Botany Index. 

TAMBOUR, in Architecture,atermappliedto the Co- 
rinthian and Composite eapita's, as bearing some resem- 
blanee toa drum, which the Freneh eall tambour. Some 
choose toeall it the vase, and others campana or the bell. 

TAMBOUR Is also used for a little box of tintber work, 
eovered with a eeiling, withinside the poreh of ecrtain 
churches ; both to prevent the view of persons passing 
by, and to keep off the wind, &c. by means of folding- 
doors, Qc. 

'AMBOUR, ulso denotes a round course of stone, se- 
veral whereof form the shaft of a eolumn, not so high as 
a diameter. 

TAMBOUR, in the arts is a species of embroidery. The 
tambour is an instrument of a spherieal form, upon whieh 
is stretched, by means of a string and buekle, or other 
suitable appendage, a piece of lincn or thin silken stuff ; 
which is wrought with a needle of a particular form, 
and by means of silken or gold and silver threads, into 
leaves, flowers, or other figures. 

TAMBOURIN, is tle name of a danee performed 
on the French stage. ‘The air is lively, and the move- 
ments are quiek. 

The same name is applied to a musical instrument, 
furmed of a hoop, over which is stretched a pieee of 
parchment or vellum, while bells and hollow bemi- 


and eonqueror. At the age of 25 he attained the highest 
dignities, with surprising courage, and an ambition asto- 
nishing to all the world. Endeavouring to perfect the 
great talents which he had received from nature, hespent 
nine years in different eountries ; where his great sense 
and elevated genius appeared in couneils and assemblies, 
while his intrepidity and valour, whether in personal 
conibats or pitehed battles, drew upon him the admira- 
tion of all mankind. He made himself master of the 
three empires of Jagatay Khan, Tushi Khan, and Haia- 
ka Khan ; so that his power, riches, and magnifieence,. 
were immense. ‘There remain vast monuments of his 
grandeur in the cities, towns, eastles, and walls, which 
he built ; in the rivers and canals which he dug, as well 
as the bridges, gardens, palaces, hospitals, mosques, and 
monasteries, which he erected in divers parts of Asia in 
so greata number, that a king might be accounted very 
powerful and magnificent, who should have employed 
36 years only in building the great edifices which 
‘Limtr eaused to be founded. 

Yimtr, aeeording to the historian Arabshabh, was in 
his person very corpulent and tall. He had a large fore- 
head and big head. His countenance was agreeable, 
and his complexion fair. He wore a large beard, was 
very strong and well limbed ; had broad shoulders, thick 
fingers, and long legs. His constitution was amazingly 
vigorous ; but he was maimed in one hand and lame of 
the right side. His eyes appeared full of fire; his voice 
was loud and piercing ; he feared nothing 5 and when 
far advanced in years, his understanding was sound and 
perfect, his body vigorous and robust, his mind eonstant 
and unshaken like a rock. 

He did not like raillery, and could not bear a lie. 
There was no joking or fooliug before him ; for he loy- 
ed the naked truth, even although it was to his own dis- 
advantage. He neither grieved if he miscarried in any 
attempt, nor appeared overjoyed on any great success. 
The device of bis seal was, ** I am sincere and plain.” 
He had a elear and solid understanding, was surprisingly 
happy in his conjectures; vigilant, active, and unshaken 
in his resolutions. He took great delight in reading hi- 
story, and was well versed in the state of countries, pro- 
vinces, and cities. He was penetrating, subtle, elose, 
and dissembling ; just by inclination, liberal from dispo- 


sition; but ambition had in a great measure extinguish- | 
ed his humanity; war had familiarized him to blood; 
and his religious zeal had inspired him with the most 


cruel, implacable, and pernicious fanaticism. 

Me died on the 1st of April 1405, in the 71st year 
of lis age and 36th of his reign. When he found death 
approaching, he sent for his principal officers, declared 
his grandson his heir, and made them swear to execute 
his will. Having reeommended brotherly love and con- 
eord to the prinees his children, he ordered one of the 
doetors to read the Koran at his bed’s head, and often 
repeat the unity of God. At night he several times made 
profession of his belief, ‘* That there is no other God 
than God,” and then expired. See Moeurs, N°15,&6 

TAMTAM, a flat drum used by the Hindoos, 1 
sembling a tabor, but it is larger, and sounds louder. 


TAMUS, Biack Briony, a genus of plants belong- 
ng 


eee —_ 


_ arch, and called the secant. 
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ing to the class dicecia; and in the natural system rank- 
ing under the 11th order, Sarmentacee. See Botany 
Index. 

TAN, the bark of the oak after it has heen ground 
and nsed by the tanner. The smallest sort is generally 


). made up in little square cakes called ¢urf, and sold for 


firing. The coarser sort is sometimes dried in the sun, 
and used by bakers for heating their ovens, &c. but its 
chief use is for making hot-beds to raise pine-apples and 
other plants.x— William ILI. introduced the use of it from 
Holland, for the purpose of raising orange trees; after 
which it was discontinued for many years: but about 
1719, when ananas were first brought into England, it 
came into general use, and has ever since been in great 
estimation with gardeners for all the purposes of forcing, 
&c. on account of its strong and lasting fermentation. 
The smaller the tan the quicker it heats; but the larger 
sort acquires heat more gradually and retains it longer : 
the skilful gardener therefore uses the one or the other, 
or a mixture of both, according to the time and purpose 
for which it is wanted. It is some time after the tan 
comes out of the tanner’s pit before it begins to heat, 
and therefore it is not fit for immediate use 3 but having 
Jain a week or two, it enters into a state of fermenta- 
tion, and if put into hot-heds properly prepared, will re- 
tain a moderate heat for three or four months. When 
it hecomes useless for the hot-house, it is said by Miller 
and others to be an excellent manure for some kinds of 
land. 

The word tan is sometimes, though improperly, used 
for the bark itself, which is the chief ingredient in the 
tanning of leather. Oak bark, on account of its great 
astringency and gummy-resinous properties, is preferred 
to all other substances for the purpose of tanning, as it 
not ouly preserves the leather from rotting, but also, by 
condensing the pores, renders it imperviors to water. 
See TANNING. 

Tor an account of tan or tannin, considered as a 
chenical principle, see CHEmistry, N° 2504. 

TANACETUM, Tansy, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the class syngenesia ; and in the natural system 
ranging under the 49th order, Composite. See BoraNny 
Index. 

TAN/ZECIUM, a genus of plants belonging to the 
didynamia class ; and in the natural method ranking m- 
der the 25th order, Putaminee. See Borany Index. 

TANAGRA, Tanacer, a genus of birds belonging 
to the order of pussercs. See OrnnrrHoLocy Index. 

TANAITS, or Dox. See Don. 

TANGENT of en Arcu, is a right line drawn per- 
pendicularly from the end of a diameter, passing to one 
extremity of the arch, and terminated by a right line 
drawn from the centre through the other end of that 
See GEOMETRY. 
TANGIER, a port-town of Africa, in the empire of 


- Meroceo and kingdom of Fez, situated at the entrance 


of the straits of Gibraltar, in W. Long. 5. 50. N. Lat. 
38. 49. In 1662, this place belonged to the Portu- 
| guese, and was given to King Charles II. upon his mar- 
_Tiage with the Infanta of Portugal; but, he growing 
Weary of the charge of keeping it, caused it to he blown 
_ Upand destroyed in 16843 ever since which time it has 
i been only a poor fishing town. Anciently it was called 
Tingis, and gave name to the province cf Mauritania 


a | e 
ingitana, 
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TANK, in the language of Indostan, a place inclos- 
ed for receiving and retaining rain water. During the 
periodical rains the tanks are filled, and thus in the dry 
season furnish water for the rice fields and cattle. Some 
of them are of great extent, measuring 300 or 400 feet 
on the side; they are of a quadrangular form, and lined 
with granite, descending in regular steps from the mar- 

in to the bottom. 

TANNER, one who dresses hides by tanning them. 
See TANNING. 

Tanner, Dr Thomas, an English prelate and cele- 
brated antiquarian, born in 1674. He was admitted of 
Queen’s college Oxford, where a similarity of taste for 
antiquities produced a close friendship between him and 
Edmund Gibson afterwards bishop of London. In169%, 


he was chosen fellow of his college ; and having already 


published some specimens of his antiquarian researches 3. 


soon after became known to Dr Movre bishop of Nor- 
wich, who made him chancellor of his diocese. In 
1722, he was made archdeacon of Norwich, and in 
1731, bishop of St Asaph. He died at Oxford in 14735; 


and after his death was published an elaborate work, in 


which he is said to have been employed for go years, 


under this title, Bibliotheca Britannica Hibernica, sive 
de Scriptoribus qui in Anglia, Scotia, ct Hibernia, ad 
seculi XVIL. turtium florucrunt, &e. 

TANNING, the art of converting hides and skins 
into leather. This art has been practised for many cen- 
turies in Britain; but some improvements have bcen 
made on it, especially in France, suggested hy the dis- 
coverics of modern chemistry. These improve..ents we 
shall briefly notice after having described the method 
lately practised in the neighbourhood of London, where 
the best British Jeather is manufactured. The general 
principles on which the improvements are founded, will 
naturally come to be considered, after describing the 
processes themsclves. 

The leather tanned in England is generally divided 
by the manufacturers into three kinds, dzéts or backs, 
hides, and skius. Butts are made from the stoutest and 
heaviest ox hides, and are used chiefly for the Soles of 
stout shoes and boots. dzdes, or crop-hidcs, are made 
from cow hides, or the lighter ox hides, and are employ- 
ed for ordinary soles. The term skzus is applied to all 
the other kinds of leather, comprehending that made 
from the skins of calves, seals, dogs, kids, &c. 

Butts are tanued as follows. 


Tank 


Tanning. 


\aememen, -—amnocand 


I 
Different 
kinds of 


leather, 


a 


After the horns are Method sf 


taken off, the hides are laid smooth in heaps for two days tanning 
in summer, and five or six in winter; they are then hung b'ts. 


on poles in a close room, called a smoke-house, in which 
is kept a smouldering fire of wet tan; this occasions 
a small degree of putrefaction, by which means the haix 
more easily comes off, by spreading the hide on a sort of 
wooden horse or beam, and scraping it with a crooked 
knife. The hair being taken off, the hide is thrown 
into a pool of water, to cleanse it from the dirt, &c.. 
which being done, it is again spread on the wooden 
beam, and the grease, loose flesh, cxtraneous filth, &c. 
carefully taken off : the hides are then pnt into a pit of 
strong liquor, called ooze, prepared in pits kept for the 
purpose, by infusing ground oak bark in water, which 
is termed colouring. The hides are then removed into 
another pit, called a scowrzng, which consists of water 
strongly impregnated with vitriolic or sulphuric acid, or 
a.vegetable acid prepared from rye or barley. This 

operation: 


Tanutog. 
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operation is called ratseng. The hides are then taken 


tem out of the scouring, and spread smooth in a pit usually 


3 
Of tanning 
hides. 


Gi tanning 
skips, 


filled with water, called a Sender, with a quantity of 
ground bark strewed between each. After lying a 
month or six weeks, they are taken up, and the decay- 
ed bark and liquor being drawn ont of the pit, it 1s 
again filled with strong ooze, when they are put in as 
before, with bark between each hide. ‘They now le 
two or three months, at the expiration of whieh the 
same operation is repeated; they then remain four or 
five months, when they again underga the same pro- 
cess, and after being three months in the last pit, are 
completely tanned, unless the hides are so remarkably 
stout as to reqnire an additional pit or layer. ‘The 
whole process requires from 11 to 18 months, and 
sometimes two years, according to the substance of the 
hide, and discretion of the tanner. When taken out 
of the pit to be dried, they are hung on poles; and af- 
ter being compressed by a steel pin, and beaten out 
smooth by wooden beefles, the operation 1s completed. 
Hides are thus managed. After the horns are taken 
off, and the hide is washed, they are put intoa pit of 
water, saturated with lime, and having mixed with it a 
quantity of the same substance, where they remain a 
few days, when they arc ‘taken ont, and the hair scraped 
off on a wooden beam, as before described ; they are 
then washed in a pit or pool of water, and the loose 
flesh, &c. being taken off, they are removed into a pit 
of weak ooze, where they are taken up and put down 
two or three tinies a day, for the first week ; every se- 
cond or third day they are shifted into a pit of fresh 
ooze, somewhat stronger than the former, till at the 
end of a month or six weeks they are put into a strong 


ooze, in which they are handled once or twice a week 


with fresh bark for two or three months. They are 
then removed into another pit, called a /ayer, in which 


they are laid smooth, with bark ground very fine, strew- 


ed above each hide. After remaining here two or 
three months, they are generally taken up, when the 


ooze is withdrawn, and the hides put in again with fresh 


ooze and fresh bark, where, after lying two or three 
months more, they are completely tanned; except a 
very few stout hides which may require an extra layer. 
‘They are then taken out and hung on poles, and being 
smoothed by a steel pin, are, when dry, ready for 
sale. 

Skins are to be washed in water, &c. and pnt into 
lime pits as before mentioned, where they are taken up 
and put down every third or fourth day for two or 
three weeks, in order to destroy the scarf-skin. The 
hair is then scraped off, and the excrescences being re- 
moved, they are put into a pit of watcr impregnated 
with pigeons dung, called a gratrer, which in a week 
or 10 days soaking out the lime, grease, and sapona- 
ceous matter, softens the skins, and prepares them for 
the reception of the ooze. ‘They are then put into a 
pit of weak ooze, in the same manner as the bides, and 
being frequently handled, are by degrees removed into 
a stronger, and still stronger liquor, for a month or six 
weeks, when they are put into a very strong ooze, with 
fresh bark ground very fine, and at the end of two or 
three months, according to their substances, are sufli- 
ciently tanned; when they are taken out, hung on poles, 
and dried. 

fhe lighter sorts ef hides, called dressing hidee, as 

x 
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well as horse hides, are managed nearly in the same ? 
manner as skins, and are used for coach work, harness = 
work, &c. 

The principal objections to this old method of tanning gy 
are, that it is extremely tedious, and very expensive, toil 
Various means have been suggested for introducing aitl 
cheaper and more expeditious method of tanning. Among 
the earliest of these we may notice that of Dr Machiide, | 
This method consists chicfly in the use of sulphuric in- Dr 
stead of acetous acid, for raising or distending the pores ”™ 
of the leather, and in substituting lime water, or a so. 
lution of lime, for what has been called the ez/k of lime, 
or a considerable quantity of me diffused in water, 
According to a report made to the committee of com- 
merce of the Dublin society, it appeared that Dr Mac- 
bride’s method produced a saving of more than 20 pet 
cent. to the manufacturer, while the hides were com- 
pletely tanned in a much shorter time. It does not 
appear, however, that this method ever came into ge- 
neral use, 

The experiments of M. Seguin, made in the end of 
the 18th eentury, on the nature of the tanning prinei- 
ple led him to suggest a method of tanning which is 
certainly much more expeditious than the old method, 
It has been adopted in England by Mr William Des- 
mond, and by his directions has been practised with 
considcrable success, by some of the principal tanners in 
Warwickshire, Staffordshire, and some of the neighbour- 
ing counties. The following directions, connnunicated 
by Mr Desmond to the editor of the Philosophicai Ma- 
gazinc, will sufficiently explain this new process. 

Provide five vessels, called digesters, of any conveni- PS 


ent materials and dimensions, with un aperture at the joa i 
bottom of cach. Lct them be placed near each other, 
and elevated on stillages or otherwise ; so that a small 
vessel nay be placed under them. Fill the digesters 
with tan, viz. the bark of certain trees, such as of oak, 
cut small, or ground to a coarse powder. Pour water 
on the tan in the first digester, where it may stand some 
time, or be immediately drawn off. This liquor is to 
be poured on the tan in the second digester; from that 
to the third, and so on, until it comes through the taa 
in the last digester. The liquor is then higlily colour- 
ed, and marks from 6° to 8° on the hydrometer for 
salts. This liquor is to be used for tanning the thickest 
hides, and may be called the tanning Mixivium. If you 
take a small quantity of it in a glass, and pour on it a 
few drops of a solution of animal glue, the clear liquot 
becomes turbid, and a whitish substance falls to the bot- 
tom. ‘The precipitate thus obtained, is a sure indica- 
tion that the liquor contains the tanning principle 5 fot 
this reason, that glue being of the same nature with the 
skins or hides of which it is made, whatever substance 
unites itself indissolubly with the former, will do s0 
hkewise with the latter. 

Lhis solution is made by dissolving a little common 
giue in water over a mederate fire ; by means of it, not 
only oxk bark, but also the bark of several other trees, 
as well as different shrnbs and plants, all which may be 
called taz, are found to contain the tanning principle; 
and by employing the solution as before, it will be al 
Ways easy to ascertain whether any given substance cof 
tains this principle. 

In the course of these lixiviations it may be observee, 
1. Phat the hquer running from the first digester, a 

length 
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u length loses its colour. If in this state a little of it be 
put into a glass, and the former experiment be repeated, 
the liquor no longer becomes turbid, but remains elear, 
whieh shews that it contains no more of the tanning 
prineiple; but if a few drops of a solution of sulphate 
of iron be poured into the same glass, the liquer be- 
éomes thiek and blaek, which is not to be ponred on 
the tan in the second digester, but afterwards used for 
taking off the hair or wool. It is known by the name 
of gallic kivivium, as it appears to contain the same 
prineiples with galls. 

The liquid snlphate of iron is obtained by dissolving 
a small qnantity of iron in diluted sulphuric aeid, or by 
dissolving grecn copperas in water. ‘This solution serves 
to ascertain such substances as eontain the gallie prin- 
ciple. Lime water will also produce this eflect. 

When the liquor ceases to grow blaek by the mixture 
of the sulphate of iron, it will be in vain to pour any 
more water on the tan in the first digester. This tan 
being thus exhausted, must be removed, and new tan 
put in its place. 

The liquor, after rnnning through all the digesters, 
at last grows weak. All the liquor that marks from 6° 
to 8° on the hydrometer, must be added to the stoek of 
/ tanning lixivium. What proceeds afterwards from the 

last digester is to be ponred on the new tan in the first. 
_ Then the fresh water is to be conveved on the tan in 
| the second digester, and the liquor of the first set aside, 
|} while it marks 6° or 8° on the hydrometer, and added 
to the tanning lixivinm, whieh must always be carefully 
separated from the gallie. In this manner, the tan in 
all the digesters may be renewed, and the lixiviations 
continued. | 

The number of these lixiviations, as well as the mode 
of making them, may be varied at pleasure ; the essen- 
tial point is to repeat them so as to give the liquor a snf- 
ficient degree of concentration, which may be deter- 
mined by the hydrometer, and proportioned to the 
) quickness required in the opcration, and the thickness 
of the hides and skins to be tanned ; all which expcri- 
enee will soon teaeh. As all kinds of tan are not 
_ equally good, it will sometimes happen that six or more 
filtrations will be neeessary to obtain a lixivium of 6° 
or 8°, in whieh case the numher of digesters mnst be in- 
creased, and the same method pursued as above; and 
when a weaker lixivium is wanted, three or four filtra- 
| tions will be suffieient. 

Lhe person directing these lixiviations should be pro- 
vided with the solation of glue and sulphate of iron, al- 
ready deseribed, in order to ascertain the qualities of the 
different lixivia, as well as with a hydrometer properly 
| graduated, to determine their degree of eoncentration 
| or speeific gravity. 

Tn tanning cow and ox hides with this lixivium, they 
should first be washed in running water, well eleaned, 
and fleshed in the usual way. For removing the hair, 
the hides are to be steeped for two or three days ina 
vat filled with the gallie lixivium, and a mixture of sul- 
phoric acid, marking 66° on the hydrometer for aeids, 
and in the proportion of one t> a thousand, or one pint 
to 12§ gallons. During this steeping, the hair is sepa- 
rated from the hides in such a manner, that it may be 
_ easily known when they are to be taken out of the vat, 
that is, when the hair is quite loose. It is to be scraped 
eff with a round knife on the horse or beam. 
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When raising 1s necessary, the hides are immersed for Tanning. 
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IS or 12 hours in a vat filled with water, and +3, of 
its volume of mineral acid, of the same quality with the 
former, and the operation of raising is finished. The 
hides are repeatedly washed, and the round knife is 
used, after which they are prepared for tanning. 

The rest of the process eonsists in tanning, properly 
so ealled; for which purpose, the hides are to be steep- 
ed some honrs in a weak lixivium of only 1° or 2°; to 
obtain which, that is to be taken whieh runs from the 
seeond digester, or some already used for tanning. They 
are next put into a stronger lixivium, where in a few 
days they will be bronght to the same degree of satnra- 
tion with the liquer in which they are immersed. The 
strength of the liquor being then mneh diminished, it 
must be renewed ; and when the hides are completely 
saturated, or fully tanned, which is known by eutting 
off a bit of the edge, remove the leather, and let it dry 
slowly in a shady plaee. 

For calf skins, goat skins, 8c. these are first fleshed 
with the knife, and worked in running water like the 
others. ‘They are then stceped in lime water, in which 
there should be more lime than the water ean dissolve 
atonce. What is not dissolved will subside, but must 
be mixed with the water, by stirring it several times a- 
day. In two or three days the skins are to be removed; 
when the hair is found quite loose, it is scraped off on 
the horse. They are then washed and pressed well, till 
the water running from them is perfeetly elear, and the 
lime totally extraeted. They are first steeped in a weak 
lixivium, then tanned as above; but the tanning lixi- 
vium must not he nearly so strong as that for hides. 

Lime is used for these soft skins instead of a mixture 
of gallic lixiviem and sulphuric acid, beeanse the acid 
always swells the leather more or less, and beeause the 
lime may be more easily extracted from them, by wash- 
ing and compressing them, than from the thick hides, 
whieh, when limed, are harsh and apt to eraek, if the 
Jime be not wholly extracted before they are tanned. 

Among the different methods of immersion whieh 
may be practised in the course of these operations, the 
best way seem3 to be that of suspending the hides and 
skins verticallyin the lixivia, by means of transverse rods 
or bars, and at sueh a distanee asunder as not to touch 
eaeh other in any one point. If they are laid out the 
one over the other, they will require frequent handling, 
in order that all the parts may be equally saturated, 
and to prevent the folds or plaits that would otherwise 
be formed in them. In some cases it will be found ex- 
pedient to mix fresh tan from time to time with the lixi- 
vium, which will depend on the state and qnality of the 
hides and skins to be tanned, as well as on the purposes 
for which they are intended. All these considerations 
must be left to the Judgment of the manufacturer; but 
they do not change the principle on whieh this mode of 
tanning is founded. 

Mr Desmond asserts, that besides the very great sav- 
ings in point of time and labour, the leather tanned ac- 
eording to the above method being more eompletely sa- 


tnrated, will he found to weigh heavier, to wear better, « Philos. 


and to be less susceptible of moisture, than the leather Wag. 
aI. 20, 


tanned in the usnal way*. 

In explaining the principles on which the several 
parts of the tanning proeess depend, we wust first re. 
mark, that the principal object of tanning is, to com- 

bine 


ol tanning, 
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Tanning. bine the gelatinous part of the Indes with the tanning 


principle of astringent vegetables as intimately as pos- 
sible, and thus produce that compound which we call 
leather, and which is insoluble in water. ‘The chief 
part of the process therefore consistsinsteeping the hides 
in a solution of tannin till they are sufficiently impreg- 
nated with the tanning principle ; and to this operation 
the others are subservient, only as they prepare the 
hides to be more easily acted on by the tanning prin- 
ciple. 

The infusions of oak bark, when chemically exann- 
ned, are found to contain two principal substances, one 
precipitable by solution of gelatine made from glue or 
isinglass, and this gives a dense black, with solution of 
common sulphate of iron; the other not precipitable 
hy solution of gelatine, but precipitating the salts of 
jron of a brownish black, and the salts of tin of a fawn 
colour. 

The former of these is the tanning principle, or the 
tannin of Seguin; it is essential to the conversion of 
skin into leather. ‘The latter is the colouring or ex- 
tractive matter; it is capable of entering into union 
with skin, and it gives toit a brown colour 3 but it does 
not render it imsoluble in boiling water. 

It has been generally supposed that the infusion of 
oak bark contains a peculiar acid, called galhe acid ; 
but some late experiments render this opinion doubtful ; 
and this principle, if it exists in oak bark, 1s i intimate 
combination with the extractive or colouring matter. 

In the common process of tanning, the skin, which 
is chiefly composed of gelatine, slowly combines in its 
organized form with the tannin and extractive matter 
of the infusions of bark; the greater proportion of its 
increase of weight, however, is owing to tannin, and 
from this substance the leather derives its characteristic 
properties; but its colour, and the degree of its flexibi- 
lity, appear to be influenced by the quantity of colour- 
ing matter that it contains. When skin, in large quan- 
tity, is suffcred to exert its full action on a small portion 
of infusion of bark, containing tannin and extractive 
matter, the fluid is found colourless. It gives no preci- 
pitate to solution of gelatine, and produces very little 
effect on the salts of iron or of tin, The tanning prin- 
ciple of oak bark is more soluble in water than the ex- 
tractive matter; and the relative proportion of tannin 
to extractive matter is much greater in strong infusions 
of oak bark than-in weak ones; and when strong infu- 
sions are used for tanning, a larger proportion of tannin 
is combined with the matter of skin. 

The state of the skin with regard to its impregnation 
with tannin may be easily ascertained by cutting it trans- 
versely with a sharp knife, as the tanned part will appear 
of a nutmeg colour, while the unimpregnated part re- 
tains its whiteness. Though the impregnation of the 
skins with tannin be an essential part of the process, 
something more is regnired to give the leather its pro- 
per degree of strength and pliability. The infusions of 
oak bark, especially the weaker infusions, contain, be- 
sides tannin, more or less of extractive matter, which 1s 
absorbed by the skins during the tanning process. Hence 
it appears, that a solution of tannin alone would not con- 
vert the skins into leather; and that as concentrated 
infusions of oak bark contain a less proportional quanti- 
ty of extractive matter, they are not so well calculated 
dor the purposes of tanning as the weaker infusions. 
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of its due proportion of extractive matter. 


Of these the bark of the Scotch fir appears to be most 
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This is an important conclusion, as it shews that the 7 
vulgar opinion of tanners respecting the propriety of the 
old methods, and what they call feeding the leather, 18 
fonnded on rational principles. Infact it appears, that, 
though, in the quick method, recommended by Seguin 
and Desmond, the leather may be more expeditiously, 
and perhaps more completely impregnated with tannin, 
it is deficient in strength and phiability, from the want 
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Having thus cxplained the principles on which the 
material part of the tanning procees depends, we must 
briefly notice the ratzonale of the preliminary opera- 
tions. 

Chaptal has shewn, that when skin is immersed ina 
tanning liquor, without having been previovsly freed 
from its cuticle or scarf-skin, the impregnation of tannin 
takes place only on the flesh side. This shews the ne- 
cessity, especially in the thicker hides or butts, of remo- 
ving the enticle, before steeping the liides in the tanning 
liquor. The small degree of pntrefaction to which the 
butts are subjected, has this effect, and the steeping of 
the hides and skins in lime water contributes to the sane 
end; for though lime does not seem to be capable of 
dissolving the cuticle, it renders it friable, so that it is 
easily removed by the instruments employed for scraping’ 
of the hair. Not only the coticle, but likewise the 
soft matter of the extremity of the hair is acted on by 
lime; and this effect must considerably tend to facilitate 
the process of depilation. ‘The same substance mixing 
with the fat on the fleshy side of the skis, forms a soapy 
componnd, which, with other extraneous matter, ig re= 
moved by the subsequent washings. 

It has been supposed that the acids in which the skins 
are steeped, previous to their immersion im tanning he 
quors, have the effect of opening their pores, and thus 
rendering them more easily penetrable by the tanning 
princ ple and extractive matter. We believe that this 
opinion is erroneous, as we cannot see how acids, the 
obvious effect of which seenis to be that of contracting 
animal matter, can enlarge the pores of the skins. Jt 
is probable that they produce some other advantageous 
effect not yet sufficiently understood, in preparing the 
skins for being more perfectly acted on by the tanning 
liquors. 

‘The principal effect of the grainer, or the pigeons 
dung employed in the thinner skins, seems to be that of 
promoting putrefaction, and rendering the skins less 
elastic, though the alkali evolved during the fermenta- 
tion of the dung, may assist in removing the fat on the 
flesh side of the skins. 

As from the present great demand, and consequent Subst | 
scarcity of oak timber, oak bark has become a very €% | 
pensive article, it may be proper to enumerate a few of" 
the principal vegetable substances, especially those indy 
genous to Great Britain, that may be substituted for it 


deserving of attention, and was some years ago employ- 
ed by a gentleman in Ireland with great success. e- 
veral species, of willow afford a good substitute for oak 
bark, particularly the Leicester willow, of which 
entire bark produces a greater quantity of solid extract 
than the entire bark of oak. Next to these may be 
mentioned the bark of the common elm, the root of tor” 
mentil (cormentilla vulgaris, Lin.) which has been long 
employed in the north of Scotland as an article of do- 
mestic 
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ningmestic tanning. ‘To these may be added the herb avens 
geum urbanum, Lin.), several species of cinquefoil, 
‘fa. and of bistort, common ladies mantle (alchemzlla vulga- 

ris), and the root of the common water-flag (¢rzs pseu: 
« dacorus, Lin.). Of plants not indigenous to Britain, 
but generally cultivated bere, we may particularly no- 
tice the Aorse-chesnut, the bark of which is a strong 
astringent, and might be employed, we think, with 
great advantage in tanning. ‘The most powerful tan- 
ning substance, however, with which we are acquainted, 
is the juice or extract of the szmosa catechu, commonly 
called Japan earth, one pound of which will tan as much 
leather as seven or eight pounds of oak bark. 

Our limits will not permit us to extend this article, 
by describing the processes for tanning employed in 
other countries. On the method pursued in Russia, our 
readers may consult Tooke’s View of the Russtan Em- 
pire ; and of the French method of tanning, an ample 
account has been given in a publication by De Lalande. 
Another on the same subject may soon be expected from 
Chaptal. The most complete work on British tanning, 
and on other processes to which leather is subjected, 
with which we are acquainted, is a small volume entit- 
led The Art of Tanning and Currying Leather, pub- 
lished by the Dublin Society in 1780. Several nseful 
papers on this subject may also be fonnd in Nicholson’s 
Philosophical Journal, and Villoch’s Philosophical Ma- 
Pazine. ‘ 

For an account of other processes connectcd with the 
jeather manufacture, see LEATHER and CuRRYING. 

TANTALIUM, a new metal which has been de- 
tected in two minerals. See MINERALOGY, p. 250. 

TANTALUS, in fabulous history, king of Phrygia 
and Paphlagonia, was the son of Jupiter and the nymph 
| Plota. He one day entertained the gods at his table ; 
| when, to prove their divinity, he served up his son Pe- 
| lops cut in pieces. All the deities, except Ceres, per- 
: 
provisions. That goddess, whose thoughts were solely 
employed about her daughter Proserpine, inadvertently 
ate a part of his left shoulder. Pelops, however, was 
restored to life; and an ivory shoulder given him in the 
room of that which had been eaten; while Tantalus 
was thrown into Tartarus, where he was punisked with 
perpetual hunger and thirst. He was chained in a 
lake; the water of which reached up to his chin, but 
retired when lie attempted to drink. ‘The branch of a 
| tree loaded with fruit lung down even to his lips, but 
on his attempting to pluck the fruit the branch sprung 
upwards. 

TANTALUS, a genus of birds belonging to the order 


of gralle. See OrnwirHoLocy Index. | 

| — Cup. See Scrence, Amusements of, 
WO 
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TANZY, or Tansy. See Tanacetum, Botany 
Index. , 
_ TAORMINA, a town in Sicily, which is situated 
on a high rock, and is 88 miles south of Messina. Of 
its origin little is known. A colony from the isle of 
_ Naxos settled at the foot of Etna, at no great distance 
from the shore, and at about a league or a league anda 
_ half from the present situation of Taormina. Dionysius 
the Tyrant attacked this colony, and cither took or set 
fire to their city. The inhabitants retired to the rocks 
ef Mount Taurus; among which they found a tract of 
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ground sufficiently level and secure, and of sufficient Taomina 


ceived his cruelty and impiety, and would not touch his’ 
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extent. Here therefore they built a city; which, after 
the mountain, they named Zauromenium. 
length raised to a very flourishing state by trade, and 
became celebrated as a seat of the arts, the remains of 
which show that the fine arts must have been once suc« 
cessfully cultivated at ‘Tauromenium. 

Among other reniains are still to be seen a spacious 
theatre, a tomb, and a long natural grotto, which ap- 
pears to have been anciently adorned within with arti- 
ficial ornaments. After the inhabitants of Taormina 
embraced Christianity, they still continued to visit this 
grotto with devout veneration. Instead of the Pagan 
divinities to whom it had before been sacred, they sub- 
stituted a saint, the venerable St Leonard. But St Leo- 
nard did not long draw crowds to this grotto; and the 
Christians lave either defaced its Pagan decorations, or 
suffered them to fall into decay by the injuries of time. 
It is now black and smoky; and it is with difficulty 
that any remains of the Greek paintings with which it 
was once ornamented can be distinguished. 

TAPE-worm. See Tania, HELMINTHOLOGY In 
dex. 

TAPER, TarERinG, is understood of a piece of 
timber, or the like, when thiek at one end, and gra- 
dually diminishing to the other; as is the case in pyra- 
mids, cones, &c. 

To measure Taper-Timber, &c. 
Rule. 

Taprnr-Bored, is applied to a piece of ordnance when 
it is wider at the mouth than towards the breech. 

Taper, also denotes a kind of tall wax candle, pla- 
ced in a candlestick, and burnt at funeral proccssions, 
and in other church solemnities. 

Tapers are made of different sizes ; in some places, 
as Italy, &c. they are cylindrical ; but in most other 
countries, as England, France, &c. they are conical or 
taper; whence possibly the name; unless we rather 
choose to derive taper, in the adjective sense from the 
substantive taper, in the Saxon tapen or tapon, cereus, 
‘6 wax-candle.”? Both kinds are pierced at bottom for a 
pin in the candlestick to enter.—There are two ways of 
making tapers, the first with the ladle, the second by 
hand; for which see CANDLE. 

Paschal Tarver, among the Romanists, is a large ta- 
per, whereon the deacon applies five bits of frankincense, 
in holes made for the purpose in form of a cross; and 
which he lights with new fire in the ceremony of Easter 
Saturday. 

The Pontifical makes Pope Zosimus the author of 
this usage; but Baronius will have it morc ancient, and 
quotes a hymn of Prudentius to prove it. ‘That pope 
he supposes to have only established the use thereof in 
parish-churches, which, till then, had been restrained to 
greater churches. 

F. Papebroch explains the original of the paschal ta- 
per more distinctly, in his Conatus Chronico-Historicus, 
&c. It seems, though the council of Nice regulated 
the day whereon Easter was to be celebrated, it laid it 
on the patriarch of Alexandria to make a yearly canon 
thereof, and to send it to the pope. As all the other 
moveable feasts were to be regulated by that of Easter, 
a catalogue of them was made every year; and this was 
written on a taper, cereus, which was blessed in the 


church with much solemnity. 
Ce This 


See SzzpING 


It was at Taper. 
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This taper, according to the abbot Cliastelain, was 


Tapestry. not a wax-candle made to be burnt; it had no wick, 


nor was it any thing more than a kind of colnmn of 
wax, made on purpose to write the list of moveable 
feasts on; and which would suffice to hold that list for 
the space of a year. 


For among the ancients, when any thing was to be- 


written to last for ever, they engraved it on marble or 
steel ; when it was to last a long while, they wrote it 
on Egyptian paper; and when it was only to last a 
short timc, they contented themselves to write it on wax. 
In process of time they came to write the moveable 
feasts on paper, but they still fastened it to the paschal 
taper. Such is the original of the benediction of the 
aschal taper. 

TAPESTRY, a kind of cloth made of wool and 
silk, adorned with figures of diffcrcnt animals, &e. and 
formerly used for lining the walls of rooms, churches, 
&c. | 

The art of weaving tapestry is supposed to have been 
borrowed from the Saraceus 5. accordingly the workmen 
employed in this manufacture in France were formerly 
called Sarazins or Sarazino’s. Guicciardini ascribes 
the invention of tapestry hangings to the inhabitants of 
the Netherlands; but he has not mentioned at what time 
the discovery was made. ‘This art was brought into. 
England by William Sheldon, near the end of Henry 
VIII.’s reign. In 1619 a manufacture was established 
at Mortlake in Surry by Sir Francis Crane, who rece 
ved 20001. from King James to encourage the design. 
The first manufacture of tapestry at Paris was set up 
under Henry LV. in 1606 or 1607, by several artists 
whom that monarch invited from Flanders. Under 
Louis XIV. the manufacture of the Gobelins was insti- 
tated, which has introduced very beautiful cloths, re- 
markable for strength, for elegance of design, and a 
happy choice of colours. ‘The finest paintings are co- 
pied, and eminent painters have been employed in mak- 
ing designs for the work. 

~Tupestry-work is distinguished by the workmen into 
two kinds, viz. that of high and that of low warp ; 
though the difference is rather in the manner of work- 
ing than in the work itself 5 which is in effect the same 
in both: only the looms, and consequently the warps, 
are differently situated ; those of the low warp being 
placed flat and parallel to the horizon, and those of the 
high warp erected perpendicularly. The English an- 
ciently excelled all the world in the tapestry of the high 
warp}; and they still retain their former reputation, 
though with some little change: their low warps are 
still admired ; but as for the high ones, they arc quite 
laid aside by the French. The French, before the re- 
volution, had three considerable tapestry manufactures 
besides that of the Gobelins; the first at Aubusson in 
Auvergne, the second at Felletin in the Upper Marche, 
and the third at Beauvais. They were all equally esta- 
blished for the high and the low warp; but they had 
all laid aside the high warp excepting the Gobelins. 
There were admirable low warps likewise in Flanders, 
generally exceeding those of France ; the chief and al- 
most only Flemish manufactures were at Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Oudenard, Lisle, Tournay, Bruges, and Valen- 
ciennes ; but of the state of these manufactures now we 
are ignorant. 
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The usual widths of tapestry are from two ells to 
three ells Paris measure. | 

The Manufacture of Tapestry of the High Warp.— 
The loom ou which it is wrought is placed perpendicu- 
larly : it consists of four principal pieces ; two long 
planks or cheeks of wood, and two thick rollers or 
beams. he planks are set upright, and the beams 
across them, one at the top and the other at the bottom, 
or about a foot distance from the ground. They have 
each their trunnions, by which they are suspended on 
the planks, and are turned with. bars. In each roller is. 
a groove, from one end to the other, capable of contain- 
ing a long round piece of wood, fastened therein with 
hooks. The use of it is to tie the ends of the warp to. 
The warp, which is a kind of worsted, or twisted wool- 
len thread, is wound on the upper roller; and the work, 
as fast as wove, is wound on the lower. Withinside 
the planks, which are seven or eight feet high, fourteen 
or fifteen: inches broad, and three or four thick, are 
holes pierced from top to bottom, in which are put 
thick pieces of iron, with hooks at one end serving tosa- 
stain the coat-stave : these pieces of iron have also holes 
pierced, by pntting a pin in which the stave 1s drawn 
nearer or set farther off ; and thus the coats or threads 
are stretched or loosened at pleasure. The coat-stave 8 
about three inches diameter, and runs all the length of 
the loom; on this are fixed the coats or threads, whielr 
make the threads of the warp crocs each other. It has 
much the same effect here as the spring stave and tred- 
dles have in the common looms. The coats are little 
threads fastened to each thread of the warp with a kind 
of sliding knot, which forms a sort of mesh or Ting. 
They scrve to keep the warp open for the passage of 
broaches wound with silks, woollens, or other matters 
used in the piece of tapestry. In the last place, there 
are a number of little sticks of different lengtlis, but all 
about an inch in diameter, which the workman keeps 
by him in baskets, to serve to make the threads of the 
warp cross each other, by passing them across } and, 
that the threads thus crossed may retain their proper 
situation, a packthread is run among the threads above 
the stick. 

The loom being thus formed, and mounted with ats 
warp, the first thing the workman does is to draw o 
the threads of this warp the principal lines and strokes 
of the design to be represented on the piece of tapestry ; 
which is done by applying cartoons made from the 
painting he intends to copy to the side that is to be the 
wrong side of the piece, and then, with a black lead 
pencil, following and tracing out the contours thereof 
on the thread of the right side; so that the strokes ap- 
pear equally both before aud behind. 

As for the original design the work is to be finished 
by, it is hung up behind the workmen, and wound 0B 
a long staff, from which a piece is unrolled from time 
to time as the work proceeds. 

Besides the loom, &c. here described, there are three 
other principal instruments required for working the 
silk or the wool of the woof within the threads of the 
warp; these area broach, a reed, and an fron needle.. 
The broach is made of a hard wood, seven or eight 
inches long, and two-thirds of an inch thiek, ending.1n 
& point with a little handle. This serves as a shuttle; 
the silks, woollens, gold, or silver, to be used in a 
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work being wound on it. The rced or comb is also of 
wood, eight or nine inches long, and an inch thick on 
the back, whence it grows less and less to the extremity 
of the teeth, which are more or less apart, according to 
the greater or less degree of fineness of the intended 
work. Lastly, the needle is made in form of the com- 
mon needle, only bigger and longer. Its use is to press 
close the wool and silks when there is any line or colour 
that does not fit well. 

All things being prepared for the work, and the work- 
man ready to begin, he places himself on the wrong side 
of the piece, with his back towards the design: so that 
he works as it were blindfold, seeing nothing of what 
he does, and being obliged to quit his post, and go to 
the other side of the loom whenever he would view and 
examine the piece, to correct it with his pressing-needle. 
To put silk, &c. in the warp, he first turns and looks 
at the design ; then, taking a broach full of the proper 
colour, he places it among the threads of the warp, 
which he brings cross each other with his fingers, by 
means of the coats or threads fastened to the staff; this 
he repeats every time he is to change his colour. Ha- 
ving placed the silk or wool, he beats it with his reed 
or comb; and when he has thus wrought in several 
rows over each other, he goes to see the effects they 
have, in order to reform the contours with his needle, 
if there be occasion. As the work advances, itis rolled 
upen the lower heam, and they unroll as much warp 
from the upper beam as suffices them to continue the 
piece: the like they do of the design behind them. 
When the pieces are wide, several workmen may be em- 
ployed at once. | 

We have but two thingsto add: the first is, that the 
high warp tapestry goes on much more slowly than the 
low warp, and takes up almost twice the timeand trouble. 
The second is, that all the difference that the eye can 
perceive between the two kinds, consists in this, that in 
_ the low warp there is a red fillet, about one-twelfth of 
an inch broad, running on each side from top to bottom, 
which is wanting in the high warp. 

Manufacture of Tapestry of the Low Warp.—The 
loom or frame, whereon the low warp is wrought, is 
auch like that of the weavers; the principal parts there- 
of are two strong pieces of wood forming tlie sides of the 
loom, and bearing a beam or roller at each end: they 
are sustained at bottem with other strong pieces of wood 
in manner of trestles; and, to keep them the firmer, they 
are likewise fastened to the floor witl: a kind of but- 
tresses, which prevent any shaking, though there are 
Sometimes four or five workmen leammg on the fore-beam 
at once. 

The rollers have each their trunnions, by which they 
are sustained: they are turned by large iron pins three 
feet long. Along each beam runs a groove, wherein is 
placed the wich, a piece of wood of about two inches 
diameter, and almost of the length of the roller: this 
piece fills the eroove entirely, and is fastened therein, 
from space to space, by wooden pins. ‘To the two 
wiches are fastened the two extremities of the warp, 
which is wound ou the farther roller, and the work, as 
it advances, on the nearer. 

Across the two sides, almost in the middle of the loom, 
passes a wooden bar, which sustains little pieces of wood, 
Net unlike the beam of a balance: to these pieces are 
fastened strings, which bear certain spring staves, where- 
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with the worknian, by means of two treddles under the 
loom whereon he sets his feet, gives a motion to the 
coats, and makes the threads of the warp rise and fall 
alternately. Each loom has more or fewer of these 
spring-stavcs, and each staff more or fewer coats, as the 
tapestry consists of more or fewer threads. 

The design or painting the tapestry-man is to follow 
is placed underneath the warp; where it is sustained 
from space to space with strings, by means of which the 
design is brought nearer the warp. 

The loom being mounted, there are two instruments 
used in working it, viz. the reed and the flute. The flute 
docs the office of the weaver’s shuttle; it is made of an 
hard polished wood, three or four lines thick at the 
ends, and somewhat more in the middle, and three or 
fonr inches long. On it are wound the silks or other 
matters to be used as the woof of the tapestry. The 
comb or reed 1s of wood or ivory ; it has usually teeth 
on both sides; it is about an inch thick in the middle, 
but diminishes each way to the extremity of the teeth : 
it serves to beat the threads of the woof close to each 
other, as fast as the workman has passed and placed them 
with his flute amongst the threads of the warp. 

The workman is seated on a bench before the loom, 
with his breast against the beam, only a cushion or pil- 
low between them; and, in this posture, separating, with 
his fingers, the threads of the warp, that he may see the 
design underneath, and taking a flute, mounted with a 
proper colour, he passes it among the threads, after ha- 
ving raised or lowered them, by means of the treddles 
moving the spring-staves and coats, 

Lastly, to press and close the threads of the silk or 
yarn, &c. thus placed, he strikes each course (i. e. what 
the flute leaves in its passing and coming back again) 
with the reed. 

TAPIOCA, a species of starch, which the Biazileans 
make from the roots of the cassada plant. See Jatrno- 
PHA, Botany Index. 

TAPIR, a quadruped of the order of bellue, resenr- 
bling the hippopotamus. See Mammatia Index. 

TAPPING, in general, the act of piercing a hole in 
a vessel, and applying a tube or canula in the aperture, 
for the commodious drawing off the liquor contained 
therein. 

TArPPinc, in Surgery. See ParacEntTeEsis, Sur- 
GERY Index. | ! 

TAPROBANA, the ancient name of the island of 
Ceylon. See Ceyzton, and Grocrarny, N° 28. 

TAR, a thick, black, unctnous substance, obtained 
chiefly from old pines and fir-trees by burning them with 
a close smothering heat. It is prepared in great quan- 
titics in Norway, Sweden, Germany, Russia, and North 
America, and in other countries where the pine and fir 
abound, 

Becher the celebrated chemist, first proposed to make 
tar from pit-coal. Manufactures for this purpose have 
been established many years ago in the bishopric cf 
Licge, and in several parts of England. In the year 
1781, the earl of Dundonald obtained a patent for ex- 
tracting tar from pit-coal by a new process of distillation. 
Great hopes were entertained of the value of this \Hsco- 
very, but we have not heard that it has answered expec- 
tation. | 

Tar, which is well known for its economical uses, is 
properly aun empyreumatic oil of turpentine, and has been 
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much used as a medicine both internally and externally. 
Tar-water, or water impregnated with the more soluble 
parts of tar, was formerly a very popular remedy. 

TARANTO, the ancient TARENTUM, a sea-port 
town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, and in the 
Terra de Otranto. It is a strong and populons place, 
with an archbishop’s see, and the title of a principality. 
It is seated on a peninsula, and is defended by a strong 
castle; but the harbour is choked up. E. Long. 17. 
29. N. Lat. 40. 35. 

- TARANTULA, a species of aranea, so called from 
Taranto, the place where it is said to abound. See 
ARANEA, Entomoiocy Inde. 

TARASCON, an ancient and populous town of 
France, in the department of the Mouths of the Rhone, 


_and late province of Provence, with a well-built castle, 


seated on the river Rhone, opposite Beaucaire, with 
which it communicates by a bridge of boats. Its com- 
merce consists in oil, brandy, starch, and stuffs that are 
munch worn, one sort being of coarse silk, and the other 
of the same material and wool. It is 10 miles north of 
Arles, and 375 south by east of Paris. E. Long. 4. 45. 
N. Lat. 43. 46. 

TARAZONA, a strong town of Spain, in the king- 
dom of Arragon, and on the frontiers of Old Castile, 
with a bishop’s see. It is seated partly on a rock, and 
partly in a fertile plain, on the river Chiles. It was 
taken from the Moors in r110. W. Long. 1. 26. 
N. Lat. 42. 10. 

TARCHONANTHUS, Fiea-BanE, a genus of 


plants belonging to the class syugenesia ; and in the na- 


tural system ranging under the 49th order, Composite. 
See Botany Indew. 

TARE, is an allowance for the outside package that 
contains such goods as cannot be unpacked without de- 
triment ; or for the papers, threads, bands, &c. that in- 
close or bind any goods imported loose; or though im- 
ported in casks; chests, &c. yet cannot be unpacked 
and weighed neat. 

Tare, or VETCH. See Victa, Botany Index. 

TARGET, a kind of shield or weapon of defence 
made use of by the ancients. 
~ TARGIONIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
class of cryptogamia, and natural order of Alg@. See 
Botany Index. 

TARGUM, a name given to the Chaldee para- 
phrases of the books of the Old Testament. ‘They are 
called paraphrases oy expositions, because they are rather 
comments and explications than literal translations of 
the text. They are written in the Chaldee tongue, 
which became familiar to the Jews after the time of 
their captivity in Babylon, and was more known to them 
than the Hebrew itself. So that when the Hebrew text 
was read in the synagogue, or in the temple, they ge- 
nerally added to it an explication in the Chaldee tongue 
for the service of the people, who had but a very im- 
perfect knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. It is pro- 
bable, that even from the time of Ezra this custom be- 
gan, since this learned scribe, reading the law to the 
people in the temple, explained it with the other priests 
that were with him, to make it understood by the peo- 
ple (Nehem. viii. 7—9.). 

But though the custem of making these sorts of expo- 
sitions in the Chaldce language be very ancient among 
the Hebrews, yet have they ne written paraphrases o: 
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targums before the era of Onkelos and Jonathan, who 7% 
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lived about the time of our Saviour. Jonathan is placed = 


about 30 years before Christ, nnder the reign of Herod 
the Great. Onkelos is something more modern. The 
Targum of Onkelos is the most of all esteemed, and 
copies are to be found in which it is inserted verse for 
verse with the Hebrew. It is so short and so simple, 
that it cannot be suspected of being corrupted. This 
paraphrast wrote only upon the books of Moses; and 
his style approaches nearly to the purty of the Chaldee, 
as it is found in Daniel and Ezra. This targum is 


quoted in the Misna, but was not known either to Eu-— 


sebius, St Jerome, or Origen. , 
The Targum of Jonathan son of Uziel is upon the 
greater and lesser proplicts. He is much more diffuse 


than Onkelos, and especially upon the lesser prophets, 


where he takes great liberties, and runs on in allegories. 


His style is pure enough, and approaches pretty near to 
the Chaldee of Onkelos. 
doctors who lived above 700 years after him made some 
additions to him. 

The Targum of Joseph the Blind is upon the Hagio- 
grapha, ‘This author is much more modern, and less 
‘esteemed than those we have now mentioned. He has 
Written upon the Psalms, Job, the Proverbs, the Can- 
ticles, Ecclesiastes, Ruth, and Esther. His style is a 
very corrupt Chaldee, with a great mixture of words 
from foreign languages. 

The Targum of Jerusalem is only upon the Penta- 
teuch ; nor is that entire or perfect. There are whole 
verses wanting, others transposed, others mutilated ; 
which has made many of opinion that this only is a 
fragment of some ancient paraphrase than 1s now lost. 
There is no targum upon Daniel, or upon the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. 

These targums are of great use for the better under- 
standing not only of the Old ‘Testament, on which they 
are written, but also of the New. As to the Old Testa- 
ment, they serve to vindicate the genuineness of the pre- 
sent Hebrew text, by proving it to be the same that was 
in use when these targums were made, contrary to thie 
opinion of those who think the Jews corrupted it after 
our Saviour’s time. They help to explain many words 
and phrases in the Hebrew original, and they hand 
down to us many of the ancient customs of the Jews. 
And some of them, with the phraseologies, idioms, and 
peculiar forms of speech, which we find in them, do in 
many instances help as much for the better illustration 
and better understanding of the New Testament as of 
the Old; the Jerusalem Chaldee dialect, in which they 
are written, being the vulgar language of the Jews 
our Saviour’s time. They also very much serve the 
Christian cause against the Jews, by interpreting many 
of the prophecies of the Messiah in the Old Testament 
in the same manner as the Christians do. Many in- 
stances are produced to this purpose by Dr Pmideaux 
in his Connect. of the Hist. of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, vol. iv. p. 777, &c. 

These targums are published in the second edition of 
the great Hebrew Bible set forth at Basil by Boxtorf 
the father, anno 16103 for he has rectified the Chaldee 
text, and reformed the vowel pointings in it; the tar- 
gums having at first been written without vowel points, 
which were afterwards added very erroneously by some 
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sorts of merchandise, with the duties to be paid as set- 
"Y: tled among trading nations. 
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| potash with the acid in excess. See CHEMISTRY, N° ggg. 
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TARPA, Spurius Mercius, a Latin critic in the 
time of Julius Cesar and Augustus, He had his tri- 
bunal in the temple of Apollo, where, with fonr assist- 
ants, he passed sentence on the works of the poets. Ci- 
cero and Horace make honourable mention of this critic. 

TARPAULIN, a piece of canvas, well tarred over, 
te keep off the rain from any place. ‘Ihe term is also 
often applied in a burlesque sense to a persca that has 
been all his life bred to the sea. 

TARPEIAN, in Roman antiquity, an appellation 
given to a steep rock in Rome; whence, by the law 
of the twelve tables, those guilty of certain crimes were 
precipitated. It took its name from Tarpeia, a vestal 
virgin, who was killed by the Sabines, as related under 
the article Romz, N° 24. 

TARQUIN the Exper, king of Rome, succeeded 
Ancus Martius 615 B.C. See Romr, N° 35—go. 

Tarquin the Proud, a tyrant and usurper. See 
Rome, N° 49—51, &e. 

TARRAGON, or Dracon-wort. 
Index. 

TARROCK, a species of lorus. Sec ORNITHOLOGY 
Index. | 

TARSHISH, a town frequently mentioned by an- 
cient authors, the situation of which it is difficult to as- 
certain. See OPHIR. 

TARTAN, in sea language, a small coasting vessel 
navigated in the Mediterranean, with only one mast 
and a bowsprit, the principal sail, which is very large, 
being extended by a lateen-yard.. When tartans put up 
a square sail, it is called a sad? of fortune. 

TARTAR, a hard solid substance which separates 


See BoTANyY 
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_ from wine after complete fermentation, and adheres to 


It is an impure tartrate of 


TARTARIC acrp. See CHEMISTRY, p. 529. 

TARTARY, a name given by geographers and his- 
torians to a considerable extent of territory in Asia, ly- 
ing between Russia and China, and including a great 
variety of nations, now chiefly dependent on these two 
empires. The whole. country is usually divided into 
. Festern Tartary, and Eastern or Chinese T. artary, of 
which the former includes Western Turkistan, Kha- 
| Tism,and Great Bucharia; while the latter comprehends 
| the country of the Monguls and the Mandshurs, now 

both subject to Russia, and Little Bucharia. The gco- 

graphy of several parts of this extensive tract has already 
f been considered under the articles BucHaria, CuHina, 
and Russra, and we shall here confine ourselves to that 
which is now commonly known by the name of Inde- 
pendent Tartary, by which we understand that extent 
of country now possessed by the Kirghises, and the Us- 
b Tartars, including the Kharism, and Great and 
| Little Bucharia. 

Independent Tartary thus defined, extends from the 
aspian sea on the west to the mountains of Belur on 
\ the cast, a space of about 870 British miles, and from 
_the mountains of Gaur in the south, to the southern 
boundaries of the Russian empire on the north, including 
nearly 1500 British miles. About half of this extent 
48 occupied by the Kirghises to the north, and the Us- 
becks to the south. 


abounding with lakes of salt and bitter waters. Even 
the soil of this steppe is in many places impregnated 
with salt and nitre, though in several spots the soil is 
by no means unfruitful. ‘There are no towns, as the in- 
habitants dwell wholly in tents. ? 

The Kirghises have been long divided into three 
principal hordes, called the great, midd/e,and lesser. Of 
these, the two latter are now regarded as subjects of the 
Russian empire, thongh they seem by no means to be 
dependent on that power. The great horde, defended 
by mountains on the south and east, are properly inde- 
pendent. ‘This last horde is supposed to contain about. 
60,000 families, while the lesser and middle hordes are 
said to comprehend each about half that number. The 
whole population is computed at about 500,000. 

The Kirghises have gradually moved from the east 
towards the west. ‘Uheir manners are described at con- 
siderable length by Pallas. heir tents are of a sort 
of felt; their drink kumiss, made of acidulated mares 
milk. The great horde is considered as the seurce of 
the other two. Being settled near the mountains of 
Alak, or Ala Tau, this horde has been called the Ala- 
tanian Kirghises. They lead a wandering life, from 
the borders of the Upper Sirr, near Tashkund, to the 
steppe of Issim. Each horde has its particular khan; 
but the middle horde, when Pallas visited this country, 
was contented with a prince, who seemed to acknow- 
ledge the khan of the lesser horde ; and in 1777, this 
Khan was called Nur Hali, an equitable prince. Their 
features are Tartaric, with flat nosc and small eyes, but 
not oblique like those of the Monguls and Chinese. 
They have horses, camels, cattle, sheep, and goats. 
Some individuals of the middle horde, it is said, had 
10,000 horses, 300 camels, 4000 cattle, 20,000 sheep, 
and upwards of 2000 goats; while in the lesser horde 
were proprictors of 5000 horses, and a proportional 
number of the other animals. Their dromedaries fur- 
nish a considerable quantity of woolly hair, sold te the 
Russians and Bucharians, being annually clipped like 
that of sheep. Their chief food is mutton; and the 
lamb is so exquisite, that it is sent from Orenburg to St 
Petersburg for the tables of the palace. The lamb 
skins are the most celebrated next to those of Bucharia; 
but the wool of the sheep is coarse, and used only for 
domestic purposes, for felts and thick cloths. The steppes 
supply them with objects of the chase, wolves, foxes, 
marmots, antelopes, &c. In the southern and eastern 
mountains arc fonnd wild sheep, thc ox of Tibet, which 
seems to delight im snowy alps; with chacals, tigers, 
and wild asses. 

As the Kirghisians regard each other as brethren, 
they are obliged to employ slaves who are captives taken 
in their incursions. ‘Their dress consists of close vests, 
large trowsers, and pointed boots. The ladies adorn 
their heads with the necks of herons, disposed like horns. 
They appear to be Mahometans, but have a more’ re- 
laxed creed. 

The Kirghisians carry on some trade with Russia. 
The chief traffic is at Orenburg, and wholly by ex- 
change; but the middle horde proceed to Omsk. About 
150,000 sheep are annually brought to Orenburg, with 
horses, cattle, lamb skins, camels wool, and sometimes 
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slaves. In return they take manufactured articles, chief- 
From Bucharia, Khiva, and 
Tashkund, they receive arms and coats-of-mail, which 
Russia refuses, in return for camels and cattle. They 
are extremely fond of thie Kalmuk women, who long 
retain their charms ; and often marry them if they will 
adopt the Mahometan religion. ‘They have an annual 
festival in honour of the dead. About the beginning of 
the r7th century this people, who were formerly ‘Sha- 
manians, became children of circumcision, by the exer- 
tions of the priests of Turkistan. 
The country of the Usbek Tartars includes Kharism 
and part of Great Bucharia. The former of these ex- 
tends from the river Gihon to the Caspian sea, and is 
bounded on the north and east by vast deserts. Its 
length is ahout 400 British miles, and its breadth rather 
less thau 350. ‘The chief town is Khiva, besides which 
there are five walled cities or towns, within half a day’s 
journey of each otlier. The khan is absolute, and inde- 
pendent of any but the high priest, or lama, by whom 
he is controlled. ‘The Kievinski Tartars differ little 
from the Kirghises, but surpass even them in treachery. 
Their manners ure nearly the same, except that the 
Kirghises live in tents, while the others inhabit cities 
and villages. Their only trade is with Bokhara and 
Persia; whither they carry cattle, furs, and hides, which 
they procure from the Kirghises and Turkoman Tartars. 
The place itself produces little more than cotton, lamb 
furs, of a bad quality, and some raw silk 5 part of 
which they manufacture. ‘The town of Khiva stands 
on arising ground, with three gates, and a strong thick 
wall of earth much higher than the houses, with turrets 


at small distances, and a broad deep ditch full of water. — 


It occupies a large space, and commands a pleasant pro- 
spect; but the bonuses are built with mud, having flat 
roofs covered with earth. It is 17 days journey from 
the Caspian sea, and 33 from Orenburg, allowing 40 
versts to the day’s journey. 

The people of Khiva bring to Orenburg large quan- 
tities of raw cotton; but the coasts of the Caspian are 
held hy some remains of Turkomans in the north, and 
by Usbeks in the south. A considerable trade 1s car- 
vied on with Mangushlak. As the merchants of Khiva 
brought gold and gems to Astrakan, probably from the 
two Bucharias, it was suggested to Peter the Great 
that these products were found in Kharism, in conse- 
quence of which he attempted a settlement. But the 
Russians, to the number of 3000, were cut off by the 
Usbeks. a 

Great Bucharia, by far the most important part of 
Independent Tartary, extends for about 700 British 
miles in length from north to south, by a medial breadth 
of about 350, being bounded on the north | by the 
mountains of Argun, and divided from Kharism and 
Corazan by the river Amu, and extensive deserts, 
while on the south and east it has for its boundaries 
the mountains of Gaur and of Beber. 

The chief city of Great Bucharia is SAMARCAND, 
con the southern bank of the river Sogd. The other 
places of note are BoKHARA on the same river, Balk 
on the river Dehash, Zouf, and Kotlan. 

The face of the country presents a great variety, 
abounding with rivers, hills, and mountains, but being 
in general deficient in wood. Near the rivers the soil 
is very productive, the grass sometimes exceeding the 
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height of a man; and in some parts much industry is T, 
shown in the cultivation of rice and other grain. > 
The rivers are, the Amu and Sirr. Besides the sea 
of Aral, already described under that head, there are 
several considerable lakes, particularly that of Palkati, 
Tengis, or Balcash, heing about 140 nnles long by 70 
broad. 
‘In all the regions of the earth (says Sir William 
Onseley), there is not a more flourishing or a more de- 


lightfol.country than this, especially the district of Bok- 


hara. If ‘a person stand on the Kohendis (or ancient 
castle) of Bokhara, and cast his eyes around, he shall 
not see any thing but beautiful and Inxuriant verdure 
on every side of the country ; so that he would imagine 
the green of the earth and the azure of the heavens 
were united; and as there are green fields in every 
quarter, so there are villas interspersed among the 
green helds. ‘The Sogd, for eight days journey, 1s all 
delightful country, affording fine prospects, and full of 
gardens and orchards, and villages, corn fields, and vil- 
las, running streams, reservoirs, and fountains, both on — 
the right hand and on the left. You pass from corn 
fields into rich meadows and pasture lands; and the 
straits of Sogd are the finest in the world.” 

The religion of the Usbeks and Bucharians is the 
Mahometan of the Sunni sect, and the government of,,. 
the khans is despotic. There are no accounts to be 
met with of the state of the population, hut it is be- 
lieved that on any emergency they could muster an 
army of 100,000. The revenue of these fertile pro- 
vinces is’ not certainly known, thougli that of Corasan 
is said to amount to half a million sterling annually, and 
it is probable that the revenue of Great Bucharia is at 
least equal to that of Corasan. 

Besides the caravans to Persia, Hindostan, and 
Cliina, some trade is carried on with the Russians 5 the 
Bucharian merchants not only furnishing their own 
products, but others from the eastern countries to which 
they trade. 

The manners and customs of the Usbeks are similar” 
to those of the other Tartars ; but they are supposed to — 
be the most spirited and industrious of these barbarians. 
Though many reside in tents in the summer, yet in 
winter they inhabit the towns and villages. They are 
accustomed to make sudden inroads into the Persian 
provinces. ‘The native Bucharians are comparatively 
fair, and correspond in form and features with these of 
Juittle Bucharia. ‘The Bucharians never bear arms 
The Usbeks, on the contrary, are no strangers to the 
use of tle musket, and it is said that even their women — 
are not averse to warfare. The language is Turkish, 
but that of the Bucharians has never been investigated, 
though it be probably a dialect of the Persian. Their 
literature would furnish an ample theme, Samarcand 
having been a celebrated school of oriental science, eul- 
tivated even by monarchs, as Ulug Beg and others. 

“Such are the generosity and liberality of the imba- 
hitants, that no one (says Sir William Ouseley), turns | 
aside from the rites of hospitality; so that a person con- | 
templating them im this light, would imagine that all 
the families of the land were but one house. VWheu 4 
traveller arrives there, every person endeavours to ab | 
tract him to himself, that he may have opportunities 6 
performing kind offices for the stranger; and the best — 
proof of their hospitable and generous disposition 18 f 

evely | 
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every peasant, thongh possessing but a bare sufficiency, 
allots a portion of his cottage for the reception of a 
guest. On the arrival of a stranger they contend one 
with another for the pleasure of taking him to their 
home, and entertaining him. Thus, in acts of hospita- 
lity, they exceed their incomes. I happened once to 
be in Sogd, and there I saw a certain palace, or great 
building, the doors of which were fastened back with 
nails against the walls. I asked the reason of this, and 
they informed me that it was a hundred years and more 
since those doors had been shut, all that time they had 
continued open day and night; strangers might arrive 
there at the most unseasonable hours, or in any num- 
bers, for the master of the house had provided every 
thing necessary both for the men and for their beasts ; 
and he appeared with a delighted and joyful countenance 
when the guests tarried a while.” 

For a more particular account of the manners and 
customs of the Tartars, see the articles BuUKHARIA and 
KALMvuKS ; Pallas’s Travels in the Southern Provinces 
of the Russian Empire, and 'Tooke’s View of the Rus- 
stan Empire. An account of the Baschkirs, also a tribe 
of wandering ‘Tartars, and of the Tartars of the Kri- 
mea, has been given under Russra. 

We cannot here enter on the history of Tartary. 
The most interesting parts of it will be found under the 
articles CHINA and MocuL, and we may refer those 
who wish for a more detailed account to the’4th volume 
of the Alodern Universal History, and to the Asiatic 
Researches. , 

Krim Tartary. See CRIMEA. 

TARTRATES, ia Chemistry,are saline bodies, com- 
| posed of an alkaline, earthy, or metallic base, and tar- 
taric acid. 

TASSEL, a pendant ornament at the corners of a 
cushion, &c. In building, tassels denote those pieccs 
of board that lie under the ends of the mantlet trees. 

_ TASSO, Torguarto, celebrated Italian poet, was 
born at Sorrento in the kingdom of Naples, in 1544. 
He was the son of Bernardo Tasso, and of Portia de 
Rossi, a lady of an illustrious family of Naples. 

At three years of age Tasso was committed by his 
, father to the care of Angeluzza, a man of great Icarn- 
ing, who at this tender age, it is said, began to teach 
‘him grammar; at four he was sent to the Jesuits col- 
lege, and at seven he was well acquainted with Latin 
-and Greek. At the age of 12 he went fron Rome to 
| Mantua, where his father had entered into the service 
of the duke Guglielmo Gonzaga ; he had then complet- 
ved his knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages ; 
he was well acquainted with rhetoric and poetry, and 
master of Aristotle’s Ethics. He was soon after sent 
to the university of Padua; and at 18, published his 
Rinaldo, a poem on the plan of Homer’s Odyssey. This 
extended his fame through all Italy ; but his father went 
to Padua, to remonstrate against his apparent purpose 
of giving himself up to philosophy and poetry, and made 
“se of many harsh expressions, which Tasso heard 
with great patience. “ Of what use is that philosophy 
on which you value yourself so much?” “ It has en- 
abled me (replied Tasso) to endure the harshness of 
your reproofs.”? 

|, © 800n after went te Bologna, by the invitation of 
the city and college ; bnt in a short time he returned to 
adna at the urgent desire ef Scipio Gonzaga,who had 
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city under the name.of the Ztherez. 
he formed the design of his Jerwsalem Delivered, in- 
vented the fable, disposed the parts, and determined to 
dedicate it to the house of Este; and being presscd to re- 
side at Ferrara, he gave his consent. The duke of Ferra-. 
ra gave him an apartment in his palace, where he lived 
in peace and affluence, and prosecuted his work, which 
he determined to dedicate to the duke, and which was. 
published book by book, as he finished them. 

At the age of 30 he finished his Jerwsalem, and the 
whole was reprinted and published together, the success 
of which was astonishing. It was translated into Latin, 
French, Spanish, and even the oriental languages, al- 
most as soon as it appearéd. Soon after the publication 
of his Jerwsalem he lost his father, who had been ap- 
pointed governor of Ostia on the Po by the duke of 
Mantua ; and a pretended friend to ‘Tasso, belonging to 
Ferrara, to whom he had incautiously committed some 
transactions of a very delicate nature concerning his 
patron the duke, had the perfidy to betray him. This 
coming to the ears of the duke, he shut up ‘Tasso in pri- 
son, from which, however, he found means to eseape, 
after a year’s confinement, and retired to ‘Turin, being 
then about 34 years of age, and Was recommended to 
the duke of Savoy, who shewed him many marks of es- 
teem and regard. Learing, however, that he might be 
delivered up to the duke of Mantna, he secretly retir-. 
ed to Rome, and went dircctly to his friend Mauritio 
Cataneo, by whom he was received with great kindness, 
and his presence made the whole city rejoice. Here 
he endeavoured to make Itis peace with the duke, and 
was fortuuate enough to succeed. 

After this he lived at Mantua about a year, in great 
favour with the prince; but growing weary of a state 
ef dependence, le resolved to go to Naples, and’ en- 
deavour to recover his. mother’s jointure, which had 
been seized by her relations; but as this law suit had 
no appearance of being soon determined, he went from 
Naples to Rome, where he continued about a year, in 
high favour with Pope Sextus Quintus, and then went 
to I‘lorence, at the earnest desire of Ferdinando, grand 
duke of Tuscany, who had been cardinal at itome when 
Tasso first resided there. 

Having spent another year at Florence, he returned 
to Naples, where he corrected his Jerusalem Delivered. 

Cardinal Cynthio, who was a great patron of learn- 
ing and genius, and knew Tasso when he first resided 
at Rome, prevailed with him once more to leave his 
retreat at Naples and live with him in that city, where 
he continued till he was 50, and then returned to 
Naples to prosecute his law suit, from which place, 
however, he was soon recalled; and being introduced 
to the pope, his holiness said, “ that his merit woald 
confer as much honour on the laurel he was about 
to receive, as the laurel had formerly conferred on 

others.” 

It happened that while they waited for fair weather, 
for the purpose of celebrating the solemnity of ‘I'asso’s 
coronation with laurel, that great poet took his. last 
illness, and died on the 15th day of his sickness, aged 
51. His poems have acquired him an immortal repu- 
tation, the chief of which are, 1. Jerusalem Delivered. 
2. Jerusalem Conquered, 3. Rinaldo. 4. The Seven 
Days of the Creation. 5. The Tragedy of Torimond. 
0. 
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6. Aminta, &c. All his works were printed together 
at Florence in 1724, in 6 vols. folio, with the pieces 
for and against his Jerusalem Delivered. 

TASTE, a certain sensation excited in the mind by 
certain bodies, which are called sapzd, applied to the 
tongue and palate, and moistened with saliva. This is 
ithe original and proper meaning of the word taste (see 
Metrapuysics, N° 46.); but as the qualities of bodies 
wwhich produce these sensations are unknown, they have 
got the names of the sensations themselves, by substitu- 
ting the cause for the effect. Tastes have been divided 
-into simple and compound, and philosophers have en- 
_deavoured to ascertain the number of each species. At- 
-tempts have likewise been made to determine from their 
.tastes the effects of different snbstances on the human, 
body, taken into the stomach as food or physic; but by 
.stating the results of such inquiries, we should be more 
Jikely to mislead than to communicate useful informa- 
tion. 

'TasTE is likewise used in a figurative sense, to denote 
that faculty by which we perceive whatever is beautiful 
-or sublime in the works of nature or of art. This fa- 
culty relishes some things, is disgusted with others, and 
to many is indiflerent. It has also been called an in- 
ternal sense, and by one philosopher, a reflex sense, while 
others have considered it as the joint exertion of per- 
ception and judgment in some cases, and as a play of the 
‘imagination in others. 

To decide among these different opinions, it will be 
necessary to ascertain, if we can, what are the objects 
of this faculty. Scarlet, blue, green, and yellow, are all 
beautiful colours, and a cube and a sphere are beautiful 
figures; but it does not appear to us, that a man could 
be said to have either a good or a bad taste for relishing 
the perception of a scaréet more than that of a yellow 
colour, or a spherical more than a cubical figure. 

With respect to the objects of the external sense, we 
are so constituted by nature as to relish those kinds of 
food which are most wholesome, and such a taste is just- 
ly said to be sound and uncorrupted. It is in the high- 
est perfection too at first, for it depends not on culture 
of any kind, and is incapable of improvement. The 
reverse is the case with respect to internal taste. Every 
voice, it is true, unites in applauding elegance, simpli- 
city, spirit in writing, and in blaming affectation, or a 
false brilliancy; but when critics come to particulars, 
this seeming unanimity vanishes. Perhaps no man ever 
beheld the rising or setting sun without feeling emotions 
of pleasure; yet it is certain that the emotions of the 
clown are not the same, at least in degree, with those 
of the philosopher. Any beautiful object presented to 
the eye, gives a pleasing sensation to the mind; and it 
appears to us that the clown feels nothing more than a 
mere sensation from the view of the rising sun, similar 
to what he would feel from a blazing heath. In poetry 
end painting the vulgar are always delighted with the 
melody of the verse, and the brillancy of the colours, 
and think of nothing else as heauties. 

If this be so, the pleasures which the vulgar derive 
from what are called objects of taste, are mere gratifi- 
cations of the senses; but very different is the pleasure 
which the man of cultivated taste derives from the beau- 
ties of nature or of art. The mere sensation of the 
clown is followed by a train of ideas which hurries him 
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beyond the object before him to its beneficent eflects 4 
and its Almighty Creator. 
The nature of any person’s taste, therefore, is gene- 
rally determined from the character of lis imagination 
and the soundness of his judgment. The simple percep- 
tion of the object we find is insufficient to excite these 
emotions, unless it is accompanied with this operation 
of mind. ‘Thus, when we feel the beauty or sublimity 
of natural scenery, we are conscious of a variety of 
images in our minds very different from those which 
the objects themselves can prescnt to the eye. 

{f the mind is in such a state as to prevent this free- 
dom of imagination, the emotion is not perceived. In 
so far as the beauties of nature or art affect the external 
senses, their effect is the same on every man who 1s in 
possession of these senses. But to a man in pain or 1n 
grief, the same scene will not produce any feeling of 
admiration, which at other times would have produced 
jt in perfection. 

There are many objects of taste which produce not 
their full effect on the imagination, but through the 
medium of the judgment. ‘The beauty of the Farnese 
Hercules is one kind of beauty; that of the gladiators 
in the palace of Chighi, another; and that of the Apol- 
lo Belvidere a third. Each of these figures is acknow- 
ledged to be perfect in its kind; but according to Sir 
Joshna Reynolds, the highest perfection of the human 
figure is not to be found but in that form which mght 
be taken from them all, and which would partake of 
the activity of the gladiator, of the delicacy of the A- 
pollo, and of the muscular strength of the Hercules. 
In this view the perfection of these statues cousists in 
something which being perceived by the eye, is refer- 
red by the understanding to what we know of the cha- 
racters of Hercules, Apollo, and the gladiator, and 
which we suppose it was the intention of the statuaries 
to express. ‘There are besides, objects of which taste1s 
sometimes said to judge, though they have little or no 
effect whatever on the imagination. A book of al- 
stract science, written in a prelix and intricate style, 
may be said to be in a bad taste ; and had Swift, in his 
clear and simple style, written an Essay on the Human 
Understanding, his work, supposing him master of the 
subject, would undoubtedly have displayed more taste 
than Locke’s in which the terms are sometimes vague, 
and the period often encumbered. This is the case of 
Berkeley, who is admitted by all to have been a writer 
of good taste, though neither the Principles of Human 
Knowledge, the Dialogues on Matter, nor the Minute 
Philosopher, is capable of affording pleasure, either t 
the senses or the imagination. His beauty consists 
merely in the perspicuity of his style, of which the un- 
derstanding alone is the judge. ‘Che metaphysical writ- 
ings of Dr Reid possess in an eminent degree the same 
beauty; and no man of true taste can read them with- 
out admiring the clegant simplicity of the composition 
as much as the strength of the reasoning, and feeling 
from the whole a pleasure which the poetical style of 
Shaftesbury cannot communicate. 

If this be.a just account of the pleasures of taste, that 
faculty cannot be properly considered as a mere interna 
sense, since to ‘its enjoyments a well-stored fancy 13 Be 
cessary in some cases, and the reasoning power 10 all; 


and the poet and the painter who wished to oe 
their 
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their respective professions, must not-content themselves, ness, or any of the endearing qualities of the scx, but Taste. 
the one with filling the ear of tlie reader with melliflu- a3 nnited with thiek hips, a flat nose, a black skin, and -——y— 


ous sounds, and the other with dazzling or deceiving 


the eye of the spectator by the brilliancy of his colours, ~ 


but both must strive for fame by captivating the imagi- 
nation ; whilst the architect, who aspires to a similar 
celebrity, must make the purpose of his ornaments ob- 
vious to every person capable of judging. ‘The land- 
seapes of Claude Lorrain, the music of Handel, and 
poetry of Milton, cxcite fecbie cmctions in our minds, 
when our attention is confined to the qualities they 
present to our senses, or when it is to snch qualities of 
their composition that we turn our regard. It is then 
only we feel the sublimity or beauty of their produc- 
tions, when our imaginations are kindled by their power, 
when we lose ourselves amid the number of images 
that pass before our minds, and when we waken at last 
from this play of fancy as from the charm ef a roman- 
tie dream. 

terse it is well observed by Sir Joshua Reynolds *, that 
4 taste is sometimes praised in such terms by orators and 
poets, who call it zvsperation, and a gift from heaven, 
that thongh a student by such praise may have his at- 
tention roused, and a desire excited of obtaining this 
gift, he is more likely to be deterred than encouraged 
in the pursuit of his object. ‘* He cxamines his own 
mind, and pereeives there nothing of that divine inspi- 
ration with which he is told so many others have been 
favoured. He never traveiled to heaven to gather new 
ideas; and he finds himself possessed of no other qua- 
lifieations than what mere common observation and a 
plain understanding are able to confer. ‘Thus he be- 
comes gloomy amidst the splendour of figurative decla- 
Mation, and thinks it hopeless to pursue an object which 
he supposes out of the reach of human industry. But 
on this, as on many other occasions, we ought to di- 
stinguish low much is to be given to enthusiasm, and 
how much to common sense; taking care not to lose 
an terms of vague admiration that solidity and truth of 
prineiple upon which alone we can reason.’”? Whoever 
possesses the ordinary powers of perception, sensibility 
of heart, good sense, and an imaginatiom capable of be- 
ing roused by the striking objects of naturc and of art, 
may, without inspiration, become, by mere experience, 
aman of fine taste in the objects of which he aspires 
to be a eritieal judge. 

This being the case, we may easily account for the 
variety of tastes which prevail among man, not only as 
individuals but as nations. We have already mention- 
ed the difference in one instance between the European 

_ taste and the African respecting female beauty ; and 
we may now afhrm, as we hope to prove our afhrma- 
tion, that the one taste is equally correct with the 
other. The charms of female beauty exist not in the 
‘Mere external form and colour considered by themselves 
(lor then the inanimate statue of the Venus de Medicis 
would give more delight to the European beholder than 
the finest woman that ever lived) ; but we associate ex- 
ternal beauty with sweetness of disposition, and with 
all the train of endearments which take place in the 
union of the sexes; and it is this association which de- 
lights the man of taste, as giving refinement to an ap- 
‘petite which itself is gross and sensual. A similar as- 
“*ociation must be formed in the breast of the African 
-Who lias any taste; and.as he never knew feminine soft- 
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woolly lair—a sable beauty of that description must 
excite in his breast the same emotions that are exeited in 
the breast of an European by the fair woman with Gre- 
cian features. 

But is there not an ideal or perfect beanty of the hn- 
man form ? ‘There certainly is, as of every other natu- 


ral object ; but it cannot be the same in Europe as in 


Alnica, unless toa Being who is aequainted with all the 
peculiarities of form, national and individual, that are 
to be found among the inhabitants of the whole earth. 
It has been supposed, and we think completely proved, 
by one of the best writers that we have on the philoso- 


phy of taste *, that the sublimity or beauty of forms x z,, Alt. 
arises altogether trom the associations we conncet with son. 


them, or the qualities of which they arc expressive to 
us. ‘The qualities expressed by the male and female 
forms are very different; and we would by no means 
think the woman beautiful who should have the form of 
the Farnese Hercules, or admire the shapes of the hero 
who should be formed like the Venus de Medicis; be- 
cause the proportions of such a woman would indicate 
strength and intrepidity, where we wish to find only 
gentleness and delicaey 5 and the delicate form cf the 
hero would indicate softness and efleminacy, where the 


‘opposite qualities only can be esteemed. As we associ- 


ate with the female form many desirable qualities, every 
woman is esteemed more or less beautiful as her figure 
and features indicatc a greater or smaller number of 
these qualities; and the same is the case with respect - 
to the qualities whieh adorn the male character, and the 
form and features by which they are expressed. Upon 
comparing a number of human beings with one another, 
we find, that with respect to every feature and limh, 
there is one central form to whieh nature always tends, 
though she be continually deviating from it on the right 
hand and on the left: (See Nosx). This form there- 
fore 1s considered as the most perfect form of the species, 
and most expressive of the qualities for which that spe- 
cies is valued; but in Africa, the central form, with 
respect to the proportions of the human body and the 


features of the human faee, is very different from what 


it is in Europe; and therefore the ideal or perfect 
beauty of the human form and featnres cannot be the 
same in both countries. No doubt, if a man could ex- 
amine the limbs and features of every individual of the 
homan raee, he would discover one central form belong- 
ing to the whole, and be led to esteem it the standard 
of beauty ; but as this is obviously :mpossible, the com- 
mon idea or central form belonging to each great class 
of mankind must be esteemed the standard of beauty in 
that class, as indicating most completely the qualities 
for which individuals are esteemed. ‘Thus there is a 
eommon form in ehildhood and a common form in age ; 


each of which is the more perfect as it is the more 


remote from peculiarities : but though age and child- 
hood have something m common, we should not deem 
the child beautiful who was formed exactly like the 
most handsome man, nor the man handsome who -was 
formed exactly like the most beautiful child. This 
doctrine is well illustrated by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who has applied it to every object esteemed beautiful 
in nature ; and proved, that the superiority of Claude 
Lorrain over the landscape-painters of the Dutch and 


“Flemish 


Taste. 
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Flemish schools, arise chiefly from his having generali- 


Ky zed his conceptions, and formed his pictures by com- 


pounding together the various draughts which he bad 
previously made from various beautiful scenes and pro- 
spects. ‘ On the whole (says he), it seems to me that 
there is but one presiding principle which regulates and 
“VES stability to every art. The works, whether of 
poets, painters, moralists, ov historians, which are built 
upon ¢ general nature, live for ever; wittle those which 
depend for their existence on particular customs and 
habits, a particular view of nature, or tlie fluctuation of 
fashion, can only be coeval with that which first raised 
them from obscurity. All the individual objects which 
are exhibited to our view by nature, upon close exami- 
nation, will be found to have their blemishes and de- 
fects. ‘Che most beautiful forms have something about 
them like weakness, minuteness, or imperfection. But 
it is not every cye that perceives these blemishes: It 


niust be an eye long used to the contemplation and com- 


parison of these forins ; which alane can discern what 
any set of objects of the same kind has in common, and 
what each wants in particular.” 

From these reasonings the same great artist concludes, 
that the man who is ambitious of the character of pes- 
sessing a correct taste, ought to acquire a ‘ habit of 

comparing and digesting his notions. He ought not to 
he wholly unacquainted with that part of philosophy 
which gives him an insight into human nature, and re- 
lates to the manners, characters , passions, and affections. 
Te ought to know something concerning mznd, as well 
as a great deal concerning the body, and the various ex- 
ternal works of nature and of art; for it 1s only the 
power of distinguishing right from wrong that 1s pro- 
perly denominated taste. 

‘¢ (zenius and taste, in the common acceptation, ap- 
pear to be very nearly related; the difference lies only 
in this, that genius has gdperadded to ita habit or power 
of execution. Or we may say, that taste, when this 


_power is added, changes its name, and is calle ed genius. 


They both, in the popular opinion, pretend to an entire 
exemption from the restraint of rules. It is supposed 
that their powers are intuitive; that under the name of 
genius great works are produced, and nnder the name 
of taste an exact judgment is given, without our know- 

ing why, and without being under the least obhgation 
to reason, precept, or expenence. 

“One can scarce state these opinions without expo- 
sing their absurdity ; yet they are constantly in the 
mouths of men, and particularly of illiterate and affect- 
ed connoisseurs. The natural appetite, or taste of the 
human mind, is for trati; whether that truth results 
from the real agreement or equality of original ideas 
among tliemselves, from the agreement of the represen- 
tation of any object with the thing represented, or from 
the correspondence of the several parts of any arrange- 
ment with each other It is the very same taste which 
relishes a demonstration in geometry, that is pleased 
with the resemblance of a picture to an original, and 
touched with the harmony of music. 

“ But besides real, there 1s also apparent truth, er 
opinion, or prejudice. With regard to real truth, when 
it is known, the taste which conforms to it 1s and must 
be uniform. With regard to the second sort of truth, 
which may be called truth upon sufferance, or truth by 
courtesy, it is not fixed but variable. However, whilst 
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these opinions and prejudices on which it is founded 1 
continue, they operate as truth ; and the art, whose of 
fice it is to please the mind as well as instruct it, must 
direct itself according to opznion, or it will not attain its 
end. In proportion as these prejndices are known to be 
generally diffused or long received, the taste which con- 
forms to them approaches ifeayer t6 certainty, and toa 
sort of resemblance to real science, even whiere opinions 
are found to be no better than pre tides! And since 
they deserve, on account of their duration and extent, 

to be considered as really true, they become capable of 
no small degree of stability and determination by their 
permanent and uniform nature. 

“ Of the judgment which we make on the works of 
art, and the preference that we give to ane class of art 
over another, if a reason be demanded, the question is 
perhaps evaded by answering, I judge from my taste; 
but it does not follow that a better answer cannot be 
given, thongh for common gazers this may be sufficient. 
Every man is not obliged to investigate the causes of hi 
approbation or dislike. The arts would lie open for 
ever to caprice and casualty, if those who are to judge 
of their excellencies had no settled principles by which 
they are to regulate their decisions, and the merit or de- 
fect of performances were to be determined by ungnided 
fancy. And indeed we may venture to assert, that 
whatever speculative knowledge is necessary to the ar- 
tist, is equally and indispensably necessary to the critic 
and the connoisseur. 

“© The frst idea that cccurs in the consideration of 
what is fixed in art or in taste, 1s that presiding principle 
which we have already. nientOHet, the general idea of 
nature. The beginning, the middle, and the end of 
every thing that is valuable in taste, 1s comprised in the 
knowledve of what is truly nature; for whatever ideas 
are not conformable to those of nature or universal opi- 
nion, must be considered as more or less capricious; the 
idea of nature comprehending not only the forms which 
nature produces, but also the nature and internal fabrie 
and organization, as I may call it, of the human mind 
and imagination. General ideas, beauty, or nature, are 
but different ways of expressing the same thing, whether 
we apply these terms to statues, poetry, or picture. De- 
formity is not nature, but an acesdentm deviation from 
her accustomed practice. This general idea therefore 
ought to be called zature: and nothing else, conectl¥ 
speaking, has a right to that name. Hence it plaimly 
appears, that as a work 1s conducted under the influence 
of general ideas, or partial, it is principally to be consi- 
derct”ac the aieeh ore good or a bad taste.”” 

Upon the whole, we may conclude that the real sube 
stance, as it may be called, of what goes under the namé 
of taste, is fixed and established in the nature of things; 
that there are certain and regular causes by which the 
imagination and passions of men are affected ; and that 
the knowledge of these causes is acqnired by a ’ Jaborious 
and diligent investigation of nature, and by the same — 
slow progress as wisdom or knowledge of every kind, 
however instantaneous its operations may appear wheb 
thus acquired. A man of real taste is always a mano 
judgment in other respects; and those inventions which | 
either disdain or shrink from reason, are generally more 
like the dieams of a distempered brain than the exalted 
enthusiasm of a sound and true genius. In the midst of 


the highest flights of fancy or imagination, reason ought — 
te 
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to preside from first to last; and he who shall decide on 
the beauties of any one of the fine arts by an imaginary 
‘fr. innate sense or feeling, will make as ridiculous an ap- 
pearance as the connvissenr mentioned by Dr Moore, 
who praised as a work of the divine Raphael the wretch- 
ed daubing by a Swiss copyist. ‘The reader who wishes 
for further instruction in the philosophy of taste, may 
consult Gerard’s Essay on Taste, with the dissertations 
of Voltaire, D’Alembert, and Montesquieu ; Alison’s 
Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste; and Sir 
Joshua Reynold’s Discourses delivered in the Royal 
Academy. See also the article Beauty, SUPPLEMENT. 
TATE, Nauum, an English poet, boru in Ireland 
about the middle of the reign of Charles LI. where he 
received his education. He was made poet laureat to 
King William npon the death of Shadwell, and held 
that p'ace until the reign of George 1. whose first birth- 
day ode he lived to write, and executed it with nnusual 
spirit. Te died in the Mint in 1716. He was the 
author of nine dramatic performances, a great number of 
| poems, and a version of the Psalms in conjunction with 
Dr Brady. 
} TATIAN, a writer of the primitive church in the 
> second century. He was born in Assyria, and trained 
1) up in the heathen religion and learning. Coming over 
) to Christianity, he became the disciple of Justin Martyr, 
whom he attended to Rome. While Justin lived, he 
|continued steadily orthodox: but after Justin’s death he 
}made a schism, and became the author of a new sect, 
icondemning marriage, enjoining abstinence from wine 
and animal food, and suffering only water to be used in 
ithe holy mysteries; whence his followers were called 
| Encratite and Hydroparastate. None of his works are 
j How extant, but his p'ece against the Gentiles 3 or, as 
it is usnally entitled, bis Oration to the Greeks. 
A PATIUS, AcHiLiEs, a native of Alexand. ia, was 
the author of a book on the sphere, which Father Pe- 
‘tau translated into Latin. There is also attributed to 
him a Greck romance on the loves of Leucippe and 
Clitophon, of which Salmasius has given a beautiful 
pedition in Greek and Latin with notes. Suidas Says, 
that this Achilles Tatius was a Pagan, but that he 
vafterwards embraced the Christian religion, and be- 
came a bishop. Photius mentions him in his Biblio- 
theca, 
}) TATONNEUR. 
é. . : 
| PATTOOING, or Tatrowrnc, an operation in 
se among the tslanders in the South sea for marking 
cheir bodies with figures of various kinds which they 
onsider as ornamental. It is performed by puncturing 
che skin, and rubbing a black colour into the wounds. 
The instrument used somewhat resembles a comb, the 
) eeth of which are repeatedly struck into the skin by 
tea of a small mallet. It is very painfuls but 
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See Lemur, Mammaria Jn- 


he children are forced by their relations to submit 

DJ 
| LATTOU, a beat of a dram at night to advertise 
| he soldiers to retreat, or repair to their quarters in the 
“mison, or to their tents in a camp. 

TAVERNIER, Joun Baptist, a French traveller, 
vas born in 1625. In the course of 40 years hie tra- 
lled SIX times to Turkey, Persia, and the East Indies, 
) | nd visited all the countries in Enrope, travelling mostly 


‘| foot. His travels have been frequently reprinted in 


2I1T 
six volumes 12mo. He died on his seventh journey to ‘Tavernier 
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the east, at Moscow, in 1686. 
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TAVIRA, or Tavita, a considerable town of Por-. F@¥inz: 


tugal, and capital of the province of Algarve, with a 
handsome castle, and one of the best harhours in the 
kingdom, defended by a fort. It is seated in a fertile 
country, at the mouth of the river Gilaon, between 
Cape Vincent and the strait of Gibraltar, 109 miles 
west-by-north of Cadiz. W. Long. 7. 46. N. Lat. 37. 
18. 

TAVISTOCK, a town of Devonshire in England, 
situated on the river Tavey or T'ave, containing 44723 
inhabitants in 1811. W. Long. 4. 12. N. Lat. 50. a5 
It sends two members to parliament, and gives the title 
of marquis to the noble family of Russel duke of Bed- 
ford. 

TAUNTON, a large, elegant, and well built town 
of Somersetshire, 146 miles from London. It consists 
principally of four streets paved and lighted ; the mar- 
ket-place is spacious, and has a handsome market-honse, 
with a town hall over it, which was finished in 1773. 
It has an extensive woollen manufactory ; and in 14785 
a silk manufactory was introduced. Its castle, the ruins 
of which remain, was in 1645 defended for the parlia- 
ment by Colonel Blake against an army of 10,000 men 
under Lord Goring, bot was dismantled by Charles LH. 
In 1685 the duke of Monmouth made this place his 
head-quarters. Its church, which is large and beanti- 
ful, is a fine specimen of the florid Gothic style of ar- 
chitecture. he tower, which is lofty, is of exceilent 
workmanship, crowned at the top with four stately pin- 
nacles, 32 feet high. The whole perhaps is not eqnal- 
led in the kingdom. Taunton is pleasantly seated on 
the river Tone, which is navigable to Bridgewater 3 is 
reckoned the best town in the county ; sends two mem- 
bers to parliament; and contained 6997 inhabitants in 
1811, W. Long. 3. 17. N. Lat. 50. 59. 

TAURIS, or TEBRis, a town of Persia, and capital 
of Aderbeitzan, It was formerly the capital of Persia, 
and is now the most considerable next to Ispahan ; for 
it contains 15,000 houses, besides many separate shops, 
and about 200,c00 inhabitants. It is about five miles 
in circumference, and carries on a prodigious trade in 
cotton, cloth, silks, gold and silver brocades, fine tur- 
bans, and shagreen leather. There are 300 caravanse- 
ras, and 250 mosques. Some travellers suppose it to be 
the ancient Echatana 5 but of this there is no ceitain- 
ty. It is seated in a delightful plain, surrounded 
with mountains, from whence a stream issues, which 
runs through the city. E. Long. 47. 50. N. Lat. 38. 
18. 

TAURUS, a great chain of mountains in Asia, which 
begin at the eastern part of Little Carimania, and ex- 
tend very far into India. In diflerent places they have 
different names. | 

Taurus, in Astronomy, one of the 12 signs of the 
zodiac. 

TAUTOLOGY, a needless repeating of the same 
thing in different words. | 

TAWING, the art of dressing skins in white, so 
as to be fit for divers manufactures, particularly gloves, 
&e. . | 

All skins may be tawed; but those chiefly used for. 
this purpose are lamb, sheep, kid, and goat skins. | 

The method of tawing is this: Having cleared the 


Dda skins 
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Tawing. skins of wool or hair by means of lime, they are laid in water be not too hot, which would spoil the paste and Tay 
“y= 4 large vatt of wood or stone, set on the ground, full of burn the skins. " Ta. 


water, in which quicklime has been slaked; wherein 
they are allowed to lie a month or six weeks accord- 
ing as the weather is more or less hot, or as the skins 
are required to be more or less soft and pliant. 

While they are in the vatt, the water and hme are 
changed twice, and the skins are taken out and put in 
again every day: and when they are taken out for the 
last time, they are laid all night to soak in a running 
water, to get out the greatest part of the lime 5 and in 
the morning are laid together by sixes one upon another, 
upon 2 wooden lIcg, and are scraped stoutly one after ano- 
ther, to gat the flesh off from the fleshy side, with a cut- 
ting two-handled instrument called a knife; and then 
they cut off the legs (if they are not cut off before) and 
other superfluous parts about the extremes. Then they 
are laid in @ vatt or pit with a little water, where they 
are fulled with wooden pestles for the space of a quarter 
of an hour; and then the vatt is filled up with water, 
and they are rinsed in it. 

In the next place, they are thrown on a clean pave- 
ment to drain, and afterwards cast into a fresh pit of 
water, out of which they rinse them well, and are laid 
again on the wooden leg, six at a time, with ¢he hair 
side outermost: after which they rub a kind of whet- 
stone very briskly, to soften and fit them to receive four 
or five more preparations, given them on the leg both 
on the flesh side and the hair-side, with the knife, after 
the manner above mentioned. 

After this they are put intoa pit of water and wheat- 
en bran, and stirred about in it with wooden poles, till 
the bran is perceived to stick to them, and then they 
are left: as they rise of themselves to the top of the 
water by a kind of fermentation, they are plunged down 
again to the bottom; and at the same time fire is set to 
the liquor, which burns as easily as if it were brandy, 
but goes out the moment the skins. are all covered. 

They repeat this operation as often as the skins mse 
above the water; and when they have done rising they 
take them out, lay them on the wooden leg, the fleshy 
side outwards, and pass the knife over them to scrape off 
the bran. 

Having thus cleared them of the bran, they lay the 
gkins in a large basket, and Joad them with huge stones 
to promote the draining: and when they have drained 
sufficiently, they give them their feeding ; which is per- 
formed after the manner following : 

For 100 of large sheep skins, and for smaller in pro- 
portion, they take eight pounds of alum and three of 
sea-salt, and melt the whole with water in a vessel over 
the fire, pouring the solution out, while yet lukewarm, 
into a kind of trough, in which is twenty pounds of 
the finest wheat-flour, with the yolks of eight dozen 
of eggs; of all which is formed a kind of paste, a 
little thicker than children’s pap; which, when dane, 
is put into another vessel, to be used in the following 
manner. | 

They pour a quantity of hot water iuto the trough in 
which the paste was prepared, mixing two spoonfuls of 
the paste with it; to do which they use a wooden spoon, 
which contains just as much as is required for a dozen of 
skins: and when tle whole is well diluted, two dozen of 

the skins are plunged intoit; but they take care that the 


After they have lain some time in the trough they —~ 


take them out, one after another, with the hand, and 
stretch them out; this they do twice: and after they 
have given them all their paste, they put them into tubs, 
and there full them afresh with wooden pestles. 

They then put them into a vatt, where they are suf- 
fered to lie for five or six days, or more; then they take 
them out in fair weather, and hang them to dry on cords 
or racks: and the quicker they are dried the better; for 
if they be too long a drying, the salt and alum within 
them are apt to make them rise in a grain, which is an 
essential fault in this kind of dressing. 

When the skins are dry, they are made up into bun- 
dles, and just dipt in fair water, and taken out and 
drained: they are then thrown into an empty tub; and 
after having lain some time are taken out and trampled 
under foot. 

They then draw them over a flat tron instrument, the 
top of which is round like a battledore, and the bottom 
fixed into a wooden block, to stretch and open them ; 
and having been opened, they are hung in the air 
upon cords to dry; and being dry, they are opened a 
second time, by passing them again over thesame instru- 
ment. 

In the last place, they are laid ona table, pulled out, 
and laid smooth, and are then fit for sale. . 

TAXATION. Besides those expences whieh are. 
necessary to the existence, or conducive to the eomfort 
and enjoyment of private individuals, there are others 
of which the benefit is directly applicable to the whole 
society. These benefits indeed are chiefly of a negative 
kind, but they are not therefore the less essential. They 
consist in the preservation of person and property from 
that violence both internal and external, to which the 
irregular passions ef human nature continually expose 
theni. The regular administration of justice, and de- 
fence against foreign enemies, are so essential to the 
well-being of a people, that they can with no propriety: 
hesitate, when necessary, to part even with a large por- 
tion of their ineome in order to provide for the proper 
aecomplisliment of these objects. A certain pomp an 
magnificence too, in those who are to take the lead in 
these departments, have been deemed both ornamental te 
the society, and necessary for securing respect and obe- 
dience fromthe body of the people. If, besides tliese 
yrand and indispensable advantages of foreign and inter 
nal security, public funds can be applied to any other 
purposes, evidently tending to promote the national 
well-being, yet beyond the reach of private exertions;— 
to canals, high reads, or public institutions of any de 
scription,—there can be no doubt surely as to tle pro- 
priety of sucli an application. 

It is evident, therefore, that the money whieh 1s € 
cessary for tlie above purposes, forms'a perfectly neces 
sary and proper part of national expenditure. ‘The g® 
vernment of the country, indeed may, as elsewhere ob 
served (PoLiTicAL Economy), economically 7 
be considered as part of its fixed capital, essential to 
advantageous employment of tlic rest. Without these 
curity which the labourer thence derives, of reaping 
fruits of his industry, he would have little miotive : 
action ; every thing would he the prey of the stronge 
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and all impulse to activity ceasing, universal poverty 
would ensue. At the same time we may observe with 
regard to this as to other fixed capitals, that the ex- 
pence is cxpedient only so far as it is necessary, and 
that if the same functions ean be performed at a small- 
er cost, a decided gain arises to the public. It be- 
comes therefore an important object to inquire in what 
manner the offices of government may be adequately 
performed, with the least burden on the people. 

We have formerly, under the head of Potirrrca E- 
conomy, slightly illustrated some leading principles re- 
spectiitg public revenue. But as the subject is important, 
we shall consider it here in somewhat greater detail. 

Taxes may be arranged in the following manner. 
1. Assessed taxes, or those which the subject is required 
to pay directly into the hands of the sovereign or com- 
monwealth. Under this title are comprehended all the 
taxes which bear the above name; all income or capi- 
tation taxes, and every species of land taxes. These 
taxes are almost always intended to fall upon income. 
2. Taxes upon commodities, which are paid, in the first 
instance, not by the consumer, but by the preducer, or 
importer. These taxes fall upon consumption ; the man 
who does not use the articles, pays no tax. ‘Tliey. ope- 
rate thus partly as sources of revenue, and partly as 
sumptuary laws. 3. Stamp duties, or duties upon those 


| deeds which regulate the transference of property. 


| 


These duties fall chiefly upon capital. 

r. Assessed Taxes.—Assessed taxes, according to the 
above definition, scem to be the most simple and direct 
mode of raising a revenue. ‘The money comes at once 
from the pockets of the people into those of the sove- 
reign. No tax is so certain of yielding a revenue. The 
money is demanded, and must be paid. Where pro- 


} perly arranged also, they may probably be made to fall 
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» more equally than any other, upon the different classes, 

_ according to their ability. In absolute governments, 

_ therefore, and in governments little skilled in the science 

_ of finance, these taxes are commonly preferred, as those 
which can be levied with the Icast trouble. ‘They have 

) likewise this merit that they cost little in the collection, 

_ and consequently nearly their whole amount is bronght 
into the treasnry. 

Assessed taxes, however, are liable to many objec- 
tions. None are so heavily felt. In other cases the 
tax is concealed under the price of the commodity with 

| which it confounds itself; but here the money is paid 
| directly without any thing in return. It must generally 
|, too be paid in a éonsiderablc sum at once, a circum- 
stance which must often be productive of serious inzon- 
| venience, while the same sum, broken down into small 
portions, might have been paid without difficulty. For 
_ these reasons, much greater discontent is excited b 


| these taxes than by taxes upon commodities. A double 


revenue perhaps, may, in the latter way, be raised with 
less murmuring. In popular governments, therefore, 
and in those where finance has been reduced to a system, 
the object has generally been to avoid direct assessment 
_ 48 much as possible. In this country, the greater part, 
_ by far, of the revertue lad been raised by taxes upon 
commodities, till, within these last twenty years, the 
_ Pressure of public wants made it necessary to have re- 
_ Course to every mode of raising money which promised 
f to he effeetual, and thus the assessed taxes have been 
Taised to a very great amount. ‘The most important 
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of these taxes may be included under /and tax, captta- Taxation. 
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tion taxes, house tax, and income tax. 

Land Tax.—There is no class of men who may with 
more propricty be burthened with an extraordinary 
imposition, than the proprietors of land. They enjoy 
commonly a liberal income, without care or trouble of 
their own. Their property, being of permanent value, 
is much preferable to any source of income which ex- 
pires with its possessor. From being local and im- 
moveable, it is peculiarly dependent on the protecting 
influence of government, and may therefore be reason- 
ably called upon to contribute something more than the 
common share to its support. In almost all countries, 
therefore, the landholders, besides being liable to the 
same burdens with the rest of the society, are subject 
to a peculiar tax, called land tam. 

In India and othcr great oriental empires, the prin. 
cipal revenue of the sovereign is derived from land. It 
arises, however, not properly in the way of tax, but of 
rent. The sovereign, in those absolute governments, 
is judged to be the sole proprietor of all the land in his 
dominions, which are let out by him or his deputy, to 
the farmers. This is also the principal source of the 
revenue which we derive from onr East Indian posscs- 
sions. It is otherwise, however, in all the European 
countries. There, almost all the land is private pro- 
perty, and the contribution which government draws. 
from it is therefore a tax. 

The adherents of the economical system have propo- 
sed to substitute a land tax in the room of every other. 
They maintain that all taxes must finally fall upon the 
produce of land, since it alone affords that surplus re- 
venue, out of which public contributions can be drawn. 
Were this doctrine trne, much trouble and expence 
would doubtless be saved, exchanging the present com- 
plicated and laborious system of taxation, for one so 
simple and easy. But we have already endeavoured 
to show, under the head of PotiricaL Economy, that 
the principles of this sect. have no solid foundation ;. 
that manufactures and commerce are sourccs of wealth, 
as well as agriculture, though in a somewhat inferior 
degree. It will follow, therefore, that they are equal- 
ly liable to be affected by taxation. It is in vain to 
urge that the merchant must have his profit,. and: the 
labourer his hire, and that otherwise they will not em- 
ploy their capital.and labour. Were a tax to be impo- 
sed upon any one branch of industry, leaving the rest 
untouched, there is no doubt, that wages and profit in 
that branch must rise, till the merchant or labourer is 
placed on a level with the rest of the community, other- 
wise he will transfer his capital and industry to some 
other branch. But where the imposition falls indiscri- 
minately. upon the different employments of labonr and 
stock, there is no such refuge; the lahourer and mer- 
chant must suffer a diminution of income ; nor is there 
any process by which he can throw this diminution up- 
on the landlord. 

Other persons of a much less-informed charactcr, are 
often heard urging, that we have only to lay the impo- 
sition upon the landlords; and that they will not be: 
long of indemnifying themselves by raising the rent of 
their lands. Such arguments will make little impres- 
sion upon those who have at. all attended’ to the true 
principles of political economy. The value of lands, as 
of every other article, is determined by the demand and 

the: 
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A tax upon the rent of land would have 


the other, consequently no tendency to raise the value 
uf land. Indeed, were we to suppose, according to this 
hypothesis, that proprietors have an unlimited power of 
raising their lands, whenever they are so inclincd, it is 
guite contrary to common sense to suppose that they 
should not exert that power, without waiting for the 
stimulus of a tax. 

For these reasons, land cannot, with any propriety, 
be made the sole subject of taxation ; but it is very fair, 
as above observed, that it should pay somewhat more 
than other sources of revenue. A difficulty, however, 
arises from the variations to which its value is subject, 
sometimes on the decreasing, but more commonly on 
the increasing side. The rate which, at one tiinc, is 
equitable, becomes quite otherwise at another. An at- 
tempt, on the part of government, to keep up a conti- 
nual survey of all the lands in the kingdom, would be 
attended with a very heavy expence, and would, after 
all, be probably fruitless. Besides, such a measure 
would operate as a discouragement to the improvement 
of land, when so large a share would go cut of the 
hands of the improver. These objections have weighed 
so strongly with the legislature of this country, that they 
have not ra‘sed this tax, since its first imposition in the 
reion of King William. It was then meant to be at 
the rate of four shillings in the pound, though in fact, 
it was by no means so much. It was also very un- 
equally distributed, even at the beginning ; a scrions 
evil, which, however, it might have required very great 
trouble to avoid. Since that time, a great and general 
rise has taken place in the value of land, which has 
made this tax much higher still, than when it was ori- 
ginally imposed. It has also rendered it, however, still 
more unequal. Although almost all the land in Great 
Britain has improved 5 yet this improvement has taken 
place in very different proportions, according as each 
district differed in natural advantages, and in the indus- 
try of the inhabitants. ‘The land tax accordingly is, at 
the present moment, most exceedingly unegnal ; but as 
it fortunately happens, that there is scarcely a district 
in Great Britain which has not improved more or less, 
the veneral moderation of the tax has rendered its in- 
equality less grievous. 

A method has been proposed of obviating this disad- 
vantage, by keeping a register, in which the landlord 
and teuant shall be jointly obliged to enter the rent which 
the land bears, a new entry being made at cvery varia- 
tion. A valuation may be made of the lands which the 
proprietor keeps in his own possession. Something of 
this kind, it is said, actually takes place in the Vene- 
tian territory. The discouragement to improvement in- 
deed still remains, but even this might be obviated by 
an equitable, and even liberal allowance being made, 
for any sums which the landlord may satisfactorily 
prove to have been expended in this way. ‘The chief 
objection to the plan seems to be the danger of collu- 
sion between the farmer and landlord, who would have 
a mutual interest in representing the rent as less than it 
really was. ‘The agreement indeed might, by law, be 
made obligatory on the farmer only to the extent of 
the sum registered 5 but it may be doubtful, whether 
even this regulation would always be an adequate secu- 
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rity against fraud. The valuations would necessarily 
depend a good deal upon the discretion of the revenue 
ofheer ; which, in an arbitrary government at least, 
might become.a serious objection. The additional ex- 
pence of such a plan would be considerable 3 but, pro- 
vided it could be made to answer the purpose, this ought 
not to deter from its adoption. 

Frederick of Prussia imposed a higher tax upon lands 
held by a noble, than upon those held by a base tenure, 
He conceived that the privileges and flattering advan- 
tages of nobility were such as to compensate for this. 
additional charge. We are rather disposed to consider 
this proceeding as severe. A nobleman, with the same 
income, is poorer than a commoner, because he has a 
greater rank to support; and in the present state of 
Europe, a great proportion of the nobility are extreme- 
ly poor. ‘This extreme, however, is much better than 
that of France before the revolution, of the Austrian 
states, and of most of the old governments of Enrope. 
There the nobility, possessing the chief influence in the 
administration, had obtained for themselves liberal ex- 
emptions, and thrown the principal weight of this, as 
of other taxes, upon the inferior orders. Tn Sardinia, 
and in some provinces of France, fands held by a noble 
tenure paid nothing whatever. 

Some taxes upon land are proportioned, not to its 
rent, but to its produce. This is the case in the Asiatte 
countries. In China, a tenth, and in India, a fifth of 
the whole produce of the land, are claimed by govern- 
ment. In England and Ireland, the church is support- 
ed by a tax of this kind, which is called tzthe. 

These taxes are liable to two very great objections. 
They are, in the frst place, unequal. It is rent only 
that can be the propcr subject of taxation ; that part of 
the produce which is necessary to pay the expence of cul- 
tivation, ought to remain untouched. But this expence 
is far greater in poor than in rich lands. In the 
former, perhaps, the produce may be little more than 
sufficient to pay the expences incurred; while in rich 
lands not only the necessity of labour is less, but the 
produce greater. If, by well employed capital, and 
costly cultivation, the farmer succeeds in extracting to- 
lerable crops from an ungrateful soil, it is both cruel 
and unjust that he should be obliged to pay as much as 
if he had no such obstacle to struggle with. 

But if this tax be objectionable on the ground of 
eqnity, it is still more so, on that of expediency. _ The 
first excitement to labour and improvements of every 
kind, must undoubtedly be the prospect of enjoying 
their fruits. Where the rate of taxation is fixed, this 
prospect remains unimpaired 3 for whatever addition the 
proprietor or farmer ean, by such means, make to the 
produce of his land, is all his own. But the case is 
very different, when it must be so deeply shared in by 
persons who have done nothing to forward this increase 
of producc. A sovereign prince indeed may derive, 
from such an arrangement, some motive to encourage 
agriculture, and improve the means of communication, 
so as to raise the value of its produce. But this advan 
tage, which will scarccly ever counterbalance the at 
tendant cvils, disappears altogether, when this impost-_ 
tion is to be paid for the support of an ecclesiastical 
body. ‘These, being only life-renters, and seldom po% 
sessed of much capital, cannot be expected to co-operalé — 
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in any measure for the improvement of the lands. The 
jarrings too, which are likely to take place between 
the pastor and his floek, form a moral argument against 
this mode of support. 

It must not be eoncealed, however, that a permanent 
commutation of tithes would be a measure little favour- 
able to the interests of the clergy. It seems both just 
to themselves, and advantageous to the publie, that 

“when the country is in a state of improvement, this 
body should not be left behind 5 it should be able to 
keep pace with the other members of the socicty. This 
it ean never do, if it has merely a certain fixed sum al- 
lotted for its maintenanec, without the possibility of 
angmentation. ‘This evil has, in faet, been seriously 
felt in the ehurch of Scotland, the ineome of whose 
members, notwithstanding all that has been done for 
their relief, is still very inferior to what it was thirty or 
forty years ago. A source of income, which rises or 
falls with the value of land, seems the most effectnal 
mode of maintaining this proportion between the in- 
come of the clergy, and of the rest of the soeiety ; we 
need not, therefore, wonder, that the clergy should be 
$o tenacious of it. 

To reconeile these eontrarieties, would eertainly be 
attended with difficulty ; yet it does not seem to be ab- 
solutely impossible. ‘The first objeet would be, to trans- 
fer the tax from the produee to the rent. This might 
be done by forming a eorrect estiniate, on an average of 
a few years, of the value of the tithe ; and then assion- 
ing a claim to euch a proportion of the rent, as would 


_ be equal to that value. This would remove all discou- 


| 


ragements to the exertion of the cultivator. ‘Those 
which press against the exertions of the landloid would 
_ Indeed remain in full foree, though without any inerease. 
| In most eases, these exertions would be of very small 


| importanee, when compared with those of the former. 

) But, besides, a scheme might probably be eontrived si- 

| milar to that above suggested, by whieh the landlord 

| might reeeive an adequate allowance for any improve- 
ments he might make. 

The ground-rent of houses forms part of the rent of 
‘land. In remote eountry situations, it is often no more 
| than the same land would yield, if employed for the 
| purposes of agriculture. But in the vieinity, and still 

more in the heart of a great town, competition, and 
| the value attaelied by eonvenience or fashion to sone 
| particular situations, raise this rent to a very extrava- 
| gant height. 

| Ground-rent seems to be a still more proper subject 

/of taxation than that of common land. It arises com- 

_monly from cireumstanees entirely independent of any 

“care or attention on the part of the proprietor. “Yet 

ground rents liave never been considered as a separate 

subjeet of taxation. This has probably been from the 
difficulty of distinguishing them-from the building rent. 

In every tax upon houses, however, part must fall up- 

jon the ground rent, provided that be able to bear it. 

By diminishing the demand for houses, it will diminish 

/also the demand for ground to build them on. 

i) Capitation or Poll T, axes,—aflord one of the easiest 
and more obvious modes of taxation. To lay an assess- 
‘ment upon every individual without exception, seems 
the most effectual mode of preventing all trouble, and 
“caving no room for evasion. In most of the absolute 


= where the sovereign does not claim the 


sole property of the lands, as in Turkey and Russia, poll Taxation. 


taxes are imposed in lieu of land tax, 

Lhe rudest forin of this imposition is, when it is 
laid equally upon every individual. An equality of this 
kind is the most grievous inequality. ‘lo make the 
poorest subjeet pay as mucli as the riehest, is palpably 
unjust. ‘The only ease, where sueh a tax ean be pro- 
per, is where it falls upon slaves. In this case, it is 
paid, not by the slave, but by the master. The num- 
ber of slaves forms the most acenrate test of the value 
of his property; and accordingly, in Russia, an estate 
is described, not by the number of acres, but by tie 
number of slaves which-it eontains. This tax has also 
the good property of eneouraging manumission. In 
all other eases, such a tax can only: be rendered toler- 
able by its extreme moderation. 

Nations were not long of perceiving the preposterous 
nature of this arrangement, and of seeking to substitute 
some more equitable one in its plaee. Fortune was evi- 
dently the most correct standard to proceed upon; but 
a elose inquisition into private eoneerns was conceived to 
be burdensome and oppressive, If each individual were 
to report his own fortune, could the report be trusted 
to? If, on the other hand, the assessment were to be 
regnlated by the oflieers of government, according to 
what they supposed to be his wealth, a door was opened 
tu vexatious and-arbitrary proceedings. In order to a- 
void these opposite dangers, it has been eommon to re- 
gulate the contribution aecordiny to the rank of the con- 
tributor, whieh it is snpposed will bear at least a certain 
proportion to his fortune. This was the ease with the 
different poll taxes imposed in this eountry during the 
reign of King William. It was the ease also in France 
with regard to that part of the ¢a7//e whieh fell upon the 
nobility. It is extremely unequal; for many men of 
rank have no fortune corresponding 5; and where it so 
happens, their rank impoverishes them, by the expence 
whieh is requisite for its snpport. Yet, as rank affords 
a certain approximation to fortune, it is certainly better 
to fix it according to that standard, than to leave it te 
the arbitrary appointment of the officers of government. 
Inequality is a less evil than uncertainty. 


In that part of the ¢azl/e which fell upon the inferior 


orders, the latter mode was adopted. This tax was the 
subject perhaps of more grievous discontent, than any 
other whieh yielded an equal revenue. Jt cannot be 
supposed that the intendant should not be often swayed 
by motives of favouritism, private interest, or private re- 
sentment ; and the very uncertainty to whieh the people 
were exposed, formed a severe hardship. ‘They were 
tempted to conceal their wealth, and even to employ in- 
adequate instruments of trade or agriculture, in order 
to deceive the watehful eye of the intendant. 

House Tax.—In order to avoid the defeets incident to 
the above modes of assessment, rent of houses has been 


fixed upon as aflording the best eriterion of the amount 


ofa man’s income, It certainly affords a tolerable cri- 
terion of his expenditure ; and though this may often 
differ considerably from his neans, yet as it is rather 
the object of government to discourage profuse expendi- 
turc, there may be no harm in such inequality. 

The most equitable mode of taxing houses, would 
evidently be in the proportion of. their rent. In this 
country, accordingly, part of the land tax is made to 
fall upon the rent of houses, ‘This branch of the laud 
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Taxation, tax is subject to the same inequalities, both original and 
rene acquired, as the other branches. 


The assessment, not 
upon each house, but upon each district, continues in- 
variably the same. In general, it is still higher than 
upon land. The value of houses, however, has not 
risen so invariably as that of land; hence, in some 
districts where the population has decreased, the tax 
falls with considerable weight. Since that time another 
tax lias been imposed upon houses which is in propor- 
tion tothe rent, and varies with it. The heaviest tax 
upon houses, however, is now that which is regulated 
by the number of wzadows. 

At the time of the original imposition of the house 
tax, it seems to have been considered diffieult or impos- 
‘sible to ascertain and follow the fluctuations of the vent. 
Some obyious and undeniable circumstance, connected 
with the very form and construction of the house, was 
tlierefore selected. ‘The most ancient is the number of 
hearths. Hearth money is a very ancient duty, and 
seems to have existed even before the Conquest. Under 
Charles LI. a tax of two shillings on all hearths was 
granted to the crown for ever. ‘This.tax was grievous 
to the people, on account of the domiciliary visits to 
which it necessarily subjects them. It had besides the 
worst kind of inequality, pressing harder on the poor 
than the rich. A man of 201. a-year may have two 
Jhearths; aman of 209]. not above four or five. A man 
of 10001. will scarcely have ten. Hearth money, there- 
fore, was abolished at the Revolution. In its stead mic 
afterwards substituted thc window tax, which could he 
ascertained without entering the house of the contribu- 
tor. It was «soon found, however, to be hahle to the 
,game inequality as hearth money. In consideration of 
this, the rate was greatly increased with the increase of 
the number of windows, and honses having less than six 
were entirely exempted. If, however, as would rather 
appear, the rent can be ascertained in a satisfactory 
manner, it wonld seem better to lay the whole of the 
house tax upon it directly, rather than by any circuitous 
and doubtful mode. 

There are two parts of house rent; the ground rent, 
cor that which is given for the use of the ground on 
which the house stands; and the building rent, which 
is paid to the builder, as a remuneration for Ins trouble 
and expence. ‘The ground rent, as above observed, 
‘must pay a share of the tax ; hut the building rent can- 
not be affected by it. The builder must have his profit, 
otherwise he would turn his capital and industry into an- 
other direction. Thisrule, liowever, is somewhat modi- 
‘hed by the very durable nature of the subject. When 
the tax is first imposed, it is very probable that the sup- 
ply of houses may continue for some time nearly ade- 
quate to the demand; in whieh case the proprietor must 
lower his price in order to get Ins houses let. As the 
-old houses dccay, liowever, new ones are wanted, which 
vill not be built without an adequate remuneration ; 
and thus the general law will again operate. 

Income Tax.—The object of all the different assessed 
taxes is to make the subject. contribute an equitable pro- 
portion of his income to the expences of the state. But 
those which we have above cnumerated, though they 
may procure an approximation to this point, can never 
attain it.with perfect precision. If therefore an income 
tax, established on just principles, could be collected 
‘without any farther grievances, than the always una- 
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voidable payment of the eontribution, it would certainly + 
be the most equitable assessment-of any, and mighit with! 
propriety supersede all other taxes of this description, 
Serious, however, are the difficulties which attend it, 
The correctness of the estimate must always depend, in 
a great measure, on the honour of the contributors; but 
all men are not honest; and the cheating of the king, 
is, according to the popular code, so venial an offence, 
that accurate returns cannot, in all cases, be expected, 
If, on the other hand, the collectors, as in the Irench 
taille, take upon themselves to form this estimate, a door 
is opened to arbitrary and oppressive exactions. The 
impossibility also of escaping the tax by any species of 
privation makes its weight more sensibly felt, than im 
those which are in any degree voluntary. Tor all these 
reasons, an income tax has hitherto been among the last 
resources to which a nation has had recourse in its ex- 
tremest necessity. 

Most of the capitation taxes, as formcrly observed, 
partook more or less of the nature of the income tax, 
The subsidies, so frequent in our early fnance, were, 
like the daz//e, composed, partly according to rank, and 
partly according to fortune. Among the nobility, aliena- 
tion of estates was yet rare, and the disproportion be- 
tween rank and wealth much greater than in snbsequent 
times. ‘Lhe estimate of income seems to have been 
made by the collectors. Such impositions, however, 
were ill brooked by a free and turbulent people; the 
subsidies became more and more nuproductive 5 and at 
last were entirely given up. The first was imposed 
nnder Richard LL. in 13703 the last under Charles UJ. 
ing 7 3. 

In some small republican states, a tax of this kind is 
levied, the amount of which is entirely regulated by the 
good faith of the contributor. At Hamburgh every cl- 
tizen is said to have placed in the public collers a sum, 
which is declared upon oath to be one fourth per cent. 
of his whole property, which, reckoning interest at five 
per cent. would be one twentieth of his income. It was 
not supposed that this mode of collection gave occasion 
to any fraud. The good faith of the people and their 
confidence in their government, supplied the place of 
compulsory laws. ‘The secrecy was considered necessary 
by a mercantile state; but in some of the small Swiss 
republics, every citizen declared publicly upon oath the 
amount of his income, and was assessed aceordingly. 
Such unsuspected good faith could only exist in these 
small states, where patriotism was ardent, and the con- 
fidence of the people in their government entire. 

Since the discentinuance of subsidies, nothing of this 
kind had been attempted in Britain, till the year 1798, 
when the aecumulating weight of public debt suggeste 
to Mr Pitt the necessity of raising a large portion of 
the supplies within the year. For this purpose, there 
appeared a necessity for having recourse to an income 
tax; and so strong a sense was entertained by the na- | 
tion of the pressing nature of the exigency, that it wa 1 
submitted to with less reluctance than might have bee? 
expected. : . 

An attempt was at first made to connect this mmp0sr | 
tion with the former assessed taxes. ‘These were t be | | 
tripled; but if any person was able to prove, that thi | 
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charge amounted to more than a tenth of his income, 
he was relieved from all which exceeded that pe 


tion. At the same time, a voluntary subscription ™® 
opened; 
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J. opened ; but the produce, though honourable to national 


patriotism, afforded but a slender supply to public wants. 
These irregular and uncertain approximations towards 
an income tax were soon given up, and their place sup- 
plied by the tax itself, in its own shape. 

To obviate the inconveniences of disclosure or arbi- 
trary assessment, measures have been adopted, as effec- 
tual probally as any that could be devised. ‘The com- 
niissioners of income tax are chosen by the freeholders 
of the county, or by the electors in a borough, in the 
same manner as a member of parliament, excepting that 
a smaller qualification is requisite. ‘I'o the office of 
these commissioners, public opinion attaches a certain 
cigmity, which makes it be performed gratuitously, and 
hy the most distinguished persons in the district. ‘These 
are, by oath, bound to secrecy. ‘he statements are 
given, in the first instance, by the contributor; but if 
the commissioners are not satisfied with his return, they 
can require from him satisfactory explanations. Accor- 
ding to the sources of income, the person is assessed at 
the amount of one year, or at an average of three years. 
The result of these regulations seems to have been such 
| as to obviate, almost entirely, the chief inconveniences 
_ attached to this mode of taxation. The simple payment 

of the income tax indeed, is most grievously complained 
of ; but the accessories of disclosure, or arhitrary assess- 
_ ment, which were considered as presenting unsurmount- 
able obstacles to this measure, scarcely seem to be com- 
plained of at all. 
__ The most important consideration in such a tax re- 
_ lates to the proportion in which it should be paid by the 
| different members of the community. That the lowest 
| orders, who subsist by the lahoar of their hands, ought 
| to be exempted, seems universally agreed. ‘This would 
|) produce the same eflect as a tax upon the necessaries 
, of life, the effects of which we shall discuss hereafter. 
\ But independent of this class, an equal imposition upon 
) the higher and middling classes of the community would 
| be extreme inequality. ‘The larger the income, the less 
_of it must be spent upon necessaries or common conve- 
niences, and the more upon ohjects of mere show and 
| ostentation. These last can certainly admit more easily 
Jof retrenchment ; and as the opulent have a greater 
_stake in the country, it scems reasonable that they 
‘should contribute somewhat more in a season of pnbhic 
| exigency. A gradation continually augmenting, such as 
takes place in most of the other assessed taxes, seems 
|, t0 be strongly called for in this. The full proportion of 
|ten per cent. was, from the first, imposed upon incomes 
jof 200]. a-year, and tr ough this was infinitely too low, 
| yet at a subsequent period (in 18¢6) it was brouglit 
down to rol. This sum, according to the present rate 
of expence is the very lowest at which any family in 
the middling rank can possibly be supported. ‘The 
whole of this class, therefore, a class which has so many 
claims to the favour of the legislature, is assessed to the 
Very same amount as the highest classes. ‘The first 
‘conveniences of life are taxed at the same rate as its 
most superfluous luxuries. Certainly 10ool.ua-year 
ought to he the first income liable to the very heavy 
charge of 10 per cent. ; and tle deficiency hente arising 
nght be very fairly supplied ly’ wn increase, gradually 
“AeMenting, upon incomes aliove that amount. Fifteen 
percent. perhaps, ought to be the nfmost that it ever 
fose to; but this charge might doubtless be more easily 
at, 
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supported by an imcome of 10,0c0l. a-year, than half af 
it by one of 200l. or 30cl. | | 

Modifications ought also to take place, according to 
the source from which the income is derived. ‘That 
which arises from capital is undoubtedly of greater value 
than mere professional income. {t does not expire with 
its possessor ; it relieves him from the care and anxiety 
of laying up a provision for his family, and allows him 
to spend his whole income, when, to another person, it 
would be the most culpable imprudence. Of all species 
of capital, land seems to be the most valuable and dur- 
able. It stands also most in need of the protection of 
the state. It generally, too, comes to its possessor by 
inheritance, and is not the fiuit of his own industry. 
With regard to money, although its value is still mach 
superior to salarics or professional profits, yet it seems 
rather to be the policy of government to favour its ac- 
cumulation, which a very great addition of charge might 
discourage. Money besides is a more moveable species 
of property than land, or even than professional income. 
If heavily taxed, the proprietor might withdraw into 
another country, and his capital, with the industry which 
it supported, be thus lost to the community. 

The present tax makes no distinction between income 
which dies with its possessar, and income arising from 
land or capital. Yet such a distinction, if it appeared 
chgible, might easily be made under the present system 
of collection, which demands a statenient, not ouly of 
the amount of income, but of the source from which it 
arises. ‘The propriety, however, of such a charge de- 
mands some consideration. Land, it is true, is well 
able to bear a considerable share of the public burthens. 
But land, in this country, and in almost every other, is 
the subject of a peculiar tax, over and abave what is 
paid by income arising from other sources. If therefore 
it were also to pay a greater proportion of the income 
tax, the pressure might become unjustly severe. The 
land tax iu this country amounts to about two millions. 
Were we to suppose the share of the income paid by 
land to amount to 5,000,cool. (a large allowance), land 
weuld then pay fourteen per cent. whieh seems as muel 
as can reasonably be exacted. No such burden, at 
Icast in any setisible degree, falls upon stock; but for 
the reasons above stated, the propriety of taxing it hea- 
vily seems somewhat equivocal. | 

According to the original bill, as proposed by Mr 
Pitt, very liberal exemptions were granted on account 
of children. To enconrage marriage and the rearing 
of families, has been generally considered hy legislators 
as an important object. Fram some recent speculations, 
hawever, it has appeared doubtful whether it be desir- 
able to remove the obstacles to marriagé which arise 
from the difliculty of subsistence. Whether fram these 
views, or for tlhe mere wish of rendering the tax more 
productive, this exemption has been gradually circum- 
scribed. ‘The last regulation made respecting it seems 
to be of a very capricious nature. Anu allowance of 
four per cent. 1s given, but only for the number of 
children cxcecding two. ‘Phis allowance besides js 
given, not out of the income tax itself, but’ out of the 
assessed taxes. As thts tax was entirely a war tax, its 
abolition was strongly called for after the close of the 
lite war, and was carried in 1816, though opposed by 
the ministry. 

Other Assessed Taxes—A considerable revenue israised 
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which is confined to the most opulent classes ; they form, 
thereforc, extremely proper subjects of taxation. The 
income tax indeed, modified as above stated, might per- 
haps comc instead of all such taxes; but while that tax 
favours the higher above the middling classes, these in 
question tend to remedy that inequality. One assess- 
ment, however, 1s of a different nature; that upon la- 
bouring horses. It is not likely, and certainly could 
never be intended, that this tax should restrain the use 
of these indispensable instrnments of agriculture. Nei- 
ther can the duty fall upon the farmer, who, in all cases, 
must lave his profits. To secure this, he must pay the 
less rent, in proportion as he pays the more tax; and 
this duty will finally operate as a land tax. It does 
not seem, however, to have any advantages above a di- 
rect assessment of the same nature. It will bear hard 
upon the farmer who is in the middle of his lease at 
the time of its being imposed. If at all heavy, it may 
have some tendency to limit the use of such horses, and 
to encourage inferior substitutes. The tax was first 
laid at 2s. and was justified only by its extreme light- 
ness. It was then gradually raised to 14s.3 but a pro- 
posal to raise it still higher was thrown out by parlia- 
ment, and has never been again revived. 

2. Taxes upon Commodities.—The experience of the 
discontent excited by dircct assessments, and of the dif- 
ficulty of proportioning them equally, led to the impo- 
sition of taxes on consumable commodities. These be- 
ing laid in the first instance on the commodity at the 
time of its production or importation, are finally paid 
by the consumer in the increased price of his goods. 
No taxes are so little felt, or excite so little discontent. 
The duty, mingling with the price of the goods, is con- 
founded with it; and, unless when the tax is first 1m- 
posed, and a sudden rise in consequence takes place, the 
great mass of the people are even ignorant, how much 
of what they pay goes to government, and how much 
constitutes the mere price of the goods. The payment 
is also made in the most convenient manncr, and may 
be divided into the smallest portions. The power of 
not paying by ceasing to consume the article taxed, goes 
a great way in supressing murmurs. ‘Thus, indeed, 
those whose expence does not keep pace with their for- 
{unes, pay an unequal share of the common contribution. 
But as the law is generally disposed to recommend eco- 
nomy, it will not perhaps consider this as a serious ob- 
jection. 

For these reasons, the modcrn system of finance, par- 
ticularly in this country, where it is so much an object 
to avoid discontent, has shewn.a decided favour to this 
mode of raising a revenue. And perhaps, upon the 
whole, they arc the best of any; yet the evils with which 
they are attended are by no means inconsiderable. 

1. These taxes take more ont of the pocket of the 
people, in proportion to what they put in that of the 
public, than any other. This arises from the extensive 
and minutc superintendance which is necessary for their 
proper collection. For this purpose, a number of officers 
must be kept, whose salaries form a serious deduction 
from the produce. InSmith’s time, this expence amount- 
ed to above 53 per cent. on the duties of excise, and 
above 10 per cent. on those of customs. The great 
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augmentation of revenue which has taken place since 7, 
that time, has been produced more hy an increase of we 


duty on articles formerly taxed, than by the introduc- 
tion of new subjects of taxation. The expence of col- 
lection, however, bears still a larger proportion to the 
amount collected, than either in the stamps or assessed 
taxes. 

There is another way, in which the burden of these 
taxes is rendered heavier on the public. The merchant 
or producer advances the tax, often a considcrable time 
before he can dispose of the article. He must therefore 


have not only indemnification to the amount of the duty,. 


but also profit on. the advance which he has made. It 
is universally observed, that when a new tax is imposed, 
the article rises more than in proportion to it. The 
public commonly murmur, and complain that the mer- 
chant has merely made the tax a pretence for this dis- 
proportionate increase in the price of his article. The 
truth is, however, that the merchant has a reasonable 
claim to receive the same profit on that part of his ca- 
pital, which he has employed in advancing the tax, as: 
upon that which he employed in the original purchase 
of the commodity. 

2. Though the collection of these taxes is less griev- 
ous to the great mass of the people, yet it falls heavier 
on certain classes. These are the dealers in exciseable 
commodities. As evasion 1s much easier here than in 
assessed taxes, a more grinding systemof superintendance 
becomes requisite. ‘The tax-gatherer must have con- 
tinual access to every part, not only of the workshop, 
but even of the private house, of the dealer in them. 
No time, no place, can be cxempt from his visits. The 
power with which he is invested may also, if he be so: 
disposed, give occasion to insolence at least, if not to op- 
pression. Now, as the dealers in these commodities form 
a part, and even a pretty numerous part of the society, 
any hardship falling upon them must be a considerable 
evil. It is felt, besides, though not directly, by: the rest 
of the society. It has already been observed, under the 
head of Potiricat Economy, that every disagreeable 
circumstance attendant on any profession, necessarily 
raises the rate of wages and profit in that profession. lt 
caunot be supposed, that the dealers in these commodi- 
ties will submit to the hardships we have noticed with- 
out claiming some indemnification in the price of their 
goods. ‘Thus the first inconvenience will be augment- 
ed, and still more will be taken from the people, with 
out any addition to the revenue of the public. | 

3. These taxes give birth to the trade of smuggling, 
a trade at once injurious to the public, and rninous to 
the individual. Unfortunately the lax state of publie 
morals, in rcgard to this point offers a strong temptation 
to grasp at the extraordinary profits which smuggling 
affords ; and from the same cause, the produce of sucli 
traffic, when successful, is always sure of a ready sale. 
This trade, however, in the cnd, generally ruins not only 
the fortune, but also the morals of him by whom it 
is pursued. It trains to the practice of falsehood, pet- 
jury, and other vices, without which it cannot be car 
ricd on with any chance of success. 

4. Such taxes always alter more or less, the natural, 
and consequently the most advantageous direction of na 
tional industry. The tax upon wine must diminish the 
consumption of that article, and consequently ye in 
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a commodity of British production; but it must be pur- of hfe inust do, there is no new quarter to which the ——.—~ 


chased with British commodities, and if the merchant 
cannot import it, neither can he aflord a market for 
these British articles which were to he given in exchange 
for it. Dr Smith seems to imagine, that these taxes 
produce an absolute defalcation in the amount of na- 
tional produce ; a supposition in which we are inclined 
to difler from him. Although there is a diminution in 
the demand for this particular article ; yet as the sum 
levied is not withdrawn from the national expenditure, 
but is merely transferred from one class of persons to 
another, it must still support a demand, if not for the 
same, at least for some other species of commodities, 
Dhus the public will suffer chiefly from the inconve- 
niences attendant on the change. Other restraints, how- 
ever, for which there is no such compensation, are ne- 
cessarily attendant on the collection of such duties. In 
order to render this efficacious, regulations must often 
be made, as to the manner in which the trade is to be 
carried on; and it is always to be apprehended, that 
| governments will be more attentive to the security of 
| the revenue, than to the ease of the public. In arbi- 
_ trary and unenlightened governments, this propensity 
) becomes often so powerful, as to throw the most formid- 
able obstacles in the way of that free circulation of com- 
modities on which the prosperity of trade, and of all in- 
dustry, essentially depends. 

-)| The commodities on which these duties are imposed, 
| may be either the necessaries or the luxuries of life. Be- 
tween these two divisions the line is not easily drawn. 
Necessaries, strictly speaking, are confined to those 
| things, without which life cannot be supported or health 
|, Preserved. Yet, though the philosopher may reason 
} thus, the sovereign cannot confine his people within 
| such strict limits. In regard to food indeed, which is 
entirely a domestic arrangement, this definition may 
gE but in clothing and lodging, the arrangements of 
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which are in the eye of the public, long custom may 
|| impose obligations of decency and propriety, which fall 
| little short of absolute necessity. Every thing, in this 
" respect, must be considered as necessary, which a com- 
, mon labouring person of the lowest class cannot want, 
Li without incurring the reproach, or exciting the com- 
» miseration, of others in the same station. 
| Taxes upon the necessaries of life have the same effect 
_ with taxes upon the wages of labour. Dr Smith, and 
most other writers, seem to conceive that the immediate 
| effect of such taxes is to raise the wages of labour. But 
| we do not see that such can be the case. Nothing can 
raise the wages of labour, except an angmentation of the 
funds destined for its support. But these funds, far from 
_ being raised by such taxes, are somewhat diminished. 
| The employers of the peor, being themselves affected 
_ by them, will he less able to pay wages than before. 
tis quite a fallacy to urge, that the labourer, if he 
~ does not get sufficient wages, will refuse to work. This 
_ might be, if the tax affected only a certain class of Ja- 
_) bourers, and left the rest free. The labourer, if he could 
_ hot, over and above the tax, obtain the regular standard 
rate, would withdraw to other employments. The con- 
Sequence would be, a rise of the wages of the taxed la- 
© with a slight fall in those of every other, propor- 
tioned to the additional number who would thus be 


thrown upon it, But where the tax falls equally upon 
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labourer can turn; there is nothing either to raise or 
to lower wages ; the supply of and demand for labour 
continue the same. ‘The effect of the tax is merely to 
diminish the subsistence of the labourer in proportion 
to its amount. 

This, however, is merely the first effect 5 for the di- 
minished subsistence will soon begin to act upon the po- 
pulation, which furnishes the supply of labour. Were 
wages at the time so low as to furnish merely the ne- 
cessarics of life according to the first definition, that is, 
such necessaries as it could not subsist without, the ine- 
vitable consequence seems to be, that part of the labour- 
ing poor must perish for want. Such a calamitous ef- 
fect seems actually to result, in the crowded population 
of some eastern empires, when a deficient crop produces 
a scarcity of subsistence. Happily, however, the la- 
bouring poor are seldom so wholly without resource. In 
general the wages are sufficient to allow them a portion 
of the other description of necessaries, and even of lux- 
uries, by retrenching which, they can, in the event of 
such a tax, preserve themselves from absolute starvation. 
In the end, however, the discouragement to marriage, 
and difficulty of rearing children, will reduce the po- 
pulation. This reduction, diminishing the supply of la- 
bour, will increase wages, till they cover the amount of 


the tax. The same sum, divided among a smaller num- 


ber, will make more to each. 

High wages operate as a complete tax upon every 
species of manufactured produce. The manufacturer 
must charge upon the price of his goods the whole sum 
which he has paid to his workmen with a profit. In 
the market of the world, therefore, he must, ceteris pa- 
ribus, be undersold by the manufacturer who resides in 
a country where labour is cheaper. When these high 
prices, however, are the result of national prosperity, 
when they improve the subsistence of the labourer, and 
lay a foundation for increased population, this disadvan- 
tage will weigh very light in the balance. But where 
they are the result of diminished population, and at- 
tended with no improvement in the condition of the la- 
bouring poor, they form one of the greatest evils with 
which a nation can be afflicted. 

For these reasons, taxes upou the necessaries of life, 
though certainly productive, have always been found to 
be oppressive and ruinous to the prosperity of a state. 
Luxuries, therefore, form the proper objects of taxation. 
As every one, if nnable to purchase his usual quantity, 
can either diminish it or abstain altogether, the rise of 
the article has no tendency to indnce such a degree of 
want, as to check population, and thus cause a rise to 
the wages of labour. This power of abstinence may 
indeed lead to a certain inequality ; but as this inequa-. 
lity is altogether voluntary, it can neither excite mur- 
muring, nor be considered as a serious hardship. The 
greatest irregularity is in the case of absentees, by whom 
such taxes are evaded altogether. 

It is not, however, we must observe, from the mere 
luxuries of shew and ostentation that auy important or 
permanent revenue is to be drawn. These are confined 
chiefly to persons of large fortune, who are few in num- 
ber, and are always subject to the influence of fashion, 
so that little dependence can be placed on their regular 
consumption, ‘Ihe luxuries from which alone a great 
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reyenue can be drawn are those which, among the higher 


‘tara and middling classes, have come to be considered almost 


as necessaries, and which are extensively used by such as 
are in easy circumstances, even among the lower orders. 
‘The only drink neccssary for supporting the human 
constitution in perfect health, seems to be pure water. 
Mcn, however, have an universal propensity for some- 
thing more, both to gratify their taste, and to exhilarate 
their spirits. Fermented and spirituous liquors, tea, 
coffee, &c. are had recourse to with this view, and are 
habitually uscd in various forms and degrees, by almost 
every inhabitant of this country. Such articles form 


‘therefore the grand basis of this system of taxation. 


Of all superfluities, tea seems to be one of the great- 
est. It affords neither nourishment nor strength, and 
is generally considered by physicians as injurious to the 
human constitution. Being imported besides from a re- 
mote conntry, the intercourse with which was, by the 
mercantile system, stigmatized as injurious, it was con- 
sidered as every way a fair subject of taxation. Very 
high duties were accordingly accumulated upon it, 
which, in 1783, amounted to nearly 30 per cent. on the 
value, besides an excise of 1s. on every ponnd. It was 
found that so high a duty opened a wide door to the 
smuggling of a commodity of so small bulk, and which 
was then imported in large quantities by all the neigh- 
bouring countries. It was calculated, that though duty 
was paid on five or six millions of pounds, the consump- 
tion of Great Britain amounted to more than double 
that quantity. A plan was therefore brought forward 
hy Mr Pitt to substitute in its room an additional tax 
on windows. Smuggling was no doubt checked, and 
the people were, on the whole, gainers; yet the new 
tax, heing assessed, was more heavily felt by the public 
than its predecessor, which was only a duty on consump- 
tion. Since that time, the exigcney of the times has 
made it again necessary to have recourse to this ar- 
ticle ; and the tax upon tea has been raised even high- 
er than it was previous to the commutation tax. The 
diminution, however, of the Indian trade carried on by 
the other powers, joined to the stricter precautions a- 
gainst smuggling, has prevented its renewal to nearly 
the same extent as formerly. Tobacco is a still more 
complete superfluity than tea, yet its use 1s very exten- 
sive. It has therefore been justly considered as one of 
the properest of all subjects of taxation, and duties have 
been laid upon it, amounting to five or six times the 
original value of the article. 

Wine is the wholesomest of all fermented liquors, 
and is even pretty extensively used as a medicine. These 
circumstances might seem to entitle it to some favonr, 
which, however, it has not experienced. Being entire- 
ly a foreign commodity, and being particularly cultiva- 
ted by a nation long the object of our commercial jea- 
lousy, it has incurred the decided hostility of the mer- 
cantile system. Duties have heen imposed, consider- 
ably exceeding the original value. A preference has 
also been shewn to the wines of Portugal and Spain, 
(though inferior in quality), which has rendered them 
the common drink of this country. 

Spirits are an article extensively consumed in this 
country, and on which a high duty may, with the 
greatest propriety, be imposed, for the purposes not on- 
ly of revenue, but of moral regulation, They afford no 
nourishment, and are in the highcst degree liable to 
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ahuse. They are affected by the general tax on malt; 


but pay, besides, a considerable one when manufacty- * 


red. In order to obviate the smuggling whieh was car- 
ried to a great extent in the making of spirits, it has 
been found advisable to lay the daty on the still, in pro- 
portion to its contents. Itis paid by the month; and 
the distiller, when he chooses at any time to intermit 
his operations for that period, may, by giving duc no- 
tice to the officers of revenue, avoid bemg charged. 
When this plan was first adopted, the duty was com- 
paratively. very low. But Mr Pitt soon fonnd him- 
self completely deceived as to the productiveness of 
this rate of duty. It was raised therefore successively 
to 1621, its present rate. This system lays the distiller 
under a temptation to work very rapidly, which is sup. 
posed to be injurious to the quality of the spirits. It 
obliges them also to work without intermission, which 
they did at first without even the exception of Sunday, 
till that practice was prohibited by the legislature. It 
may be proper to notice, that this mode of imposition 
is confined to Scotland, and that in England it is laid 
upon the wort or wach. 

Fermented liquors from malt are much morc vseful. 
They are the most nutritive perhaps of any species of 
drink, and are on that account well suited to those who 
are cngaged in hard labour. Neither do they ofler the 
same temptations to excess; yet their extcnsive use, and 
the necessity of raising a revenue, have led the legisla- 
ture to consider them as a staple subject of taxation, and 
they are now charged with a duty of nearly 100 per 
cent. Dr Smith advises the transference of the whole tax 
on beer to the malt tax. The lattcr appears to be less 


liable to smuggling, and it obviates the present exemp- 


tion cnjoyed by private brewers, which is evidently un- 
reasonable and unequal. The only objection seems to 
be, that, being imposed at an earlier period of the ma- 
nufacture, it obliges the manufacturer to lie longer out 
of his advance, and consequently to demand a greater 
profit; though this might perhaps be obviated by al- 
lowing him a longer credit. The additional taxes, 
however, imposed upon this article, have been all laid 
upon beer or porter. In general, it would appear that 
considerable unnecessary trouble is occasioned by taxing 
successively different stages of a manufacture. By lay- 
ing the whole either upon malt, or upon beer, a consi 
derable expence of collection migbt be saved, without 
any diminution of the produce. 

There are many species of food which cannot, strictly 
speaking, be considered as necesearics of life, since thei 
place can be supplied by some less expensive substitute. 
Butcher meat can he supplied by eggs, butter, and 
other products of milk ; wheaten bread by other bread 
of inferior grains. It may be observed, however, that 
the imposition of a tax on the supcrior article would 
produce an increased demand for the inferior ; and con- 
sequently raise its price. Accordingly, both butcher 
meat and wheaten bread are universally numbered 
among the necessaries of life ; nor do we recollect, 1 
the British system of taxation, an instance of solid food 
liable to duty. This is not the ease in other countries, 
particularly in Holland. Heavy taxes are there 1m po- 
sed upon both articles. All butcher meat pays a duty 
of more than 7 per cent. of its value. All cattle, be 
sides, pay about ss. per annum. ‘The tax upon ground 
corn is also very heavy and undistinguishing. Wheat 

| pays 
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, pays 104 florins (nearly gl.) per last. Nor are the in- 
ferior grains entirely exempted. Rye pays 42 florins 
(about 3]. r0s.); barley, beans, and oats, abont 21. 
Smith is not disposed to censure these heavy impositions, 
as they may have been rendered necessary by the long 
wars in which this people were engaged for the support 
of their independence; and when proper subjects of tax- 
ation are exhausted, recourse must be had to improper 
ones. Upon examining the list, however, of Dutch 
taxee, we do not find that the taxes upon articles of 
Inxury are so very high, as to have reduced the legisla- 
tors of that country to such an extremity. ‘The excise 
upon the aam of wine, equal to 40 English gallons, is 
only 14 florins, or about 11. 58. Tobacco, so fair an 
article of taxation, and so much used in Holland, is 

) taxed only by a slight license, estimated at little more 
than a haifpenny a pound. Beer and spirits are taxed 
still more moderately than wine. Besides, even suppo- 

» sing all the articles of luxury to be exhausted, we should 

) conceive it more advisable to have recourse to assess- 

‘ments upon income to the necessary extent, than to 

_ duties upon articles of necessity. Accordingly, in this 

country, a larger revenue in proportion to the popula- 

_ tion, 1s now raised than ever was raised in Holland, 

without having recourse to these ruinous resources. 
Clothes and furniture are, to a certain extent, as 

much necessaries of life as food. The qnantity of 
them, however, which comes under this description, is 
much less; by far the greater part of the expence which 
| is laid out in this way being for the purpose of conve- 
5 See at most, if not of mere shew and ostentation. 
Phere seems therefore no reason for sparing any, beyond 


| those plainest articles which decency demands from the 
| lowest of the people. This class of commodities, how- 
/.ever, has met with peculiar indulgence, in consequence 
of the favour entertained by the mercantile system for 
| manufactures of every kind. Woollens and hardwares, 
| the two staples of England, have been completely cx- 

empted. The same favour has been shown to linen, 
the staple of the sister kingdoms. Yet, provided a cor- 
| responding drawback were allowed on exportation, there 
does not appear any good reason why the finer sorts of 
all these fabrics should not be made a subject of revenue. 
Printed linens and cottons, which have recently been 
so abundantly produced both in England and Scotland, 
have been made to pay a considerable tax. 


But though the legislature of this country has been: 


‘thus laudably attentive to avoid touching on. the first 
jnecessaries of life, there are stil] several particulars in 
which it has failed. One of the most important of these 


is Coal, an article of the first ntility, the universal fuel 


of this country, and the material of many of its most 
*| 


_/xence of transport is often very heavy. London is eup- 


| plied with coal from Newcastle, which is 300 miles di- 


stant. 

| would be in such a case. 

| udged otherwise, and has imposed upon every ton of 
ea-borne coal, a duty of 3s.6d. Coals carried by land 
¥v Inland navigation are duty free. ‘Through the exer- 
jon of Lord Melville, Scotland, to the north of St 
\bb’s Head, has been freed from this duty 5 a circum- 
‘ tance which has materially contributed to her rapid 
| Irosperity.. 


| 
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If a bounty could in any case be advisable, it 
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Sait, though it may not be requisite for the support ‘payation. 


‘mportant manufactures. It is the less able to bear any 
~luty, because from its local and hulky nature, the ex-. 


The legislature, however, has. 
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of life, has yet, by immemorial usage among civilized 
nations, been constituted a necessary of life. Notwith- 
standing this, the small quantity used by each individual, 
and the minute portions in which it is purchased, make 
a tax upon it be levied with less murmuring than most 
other taxes. Governments, taking advantage of this 
circumstance, have almost universally made it a source 
of revenue. 

In this country the tax on this article presses with 
the greater severity, as salt is cssential to the fishery, 
one of the most important sources of national wealth. 
It is true, the duty is drawn back, when salt is so em- 
ployed: but the facility of smuggling by means of this. 
drawhack, produces the necessity of strict regulations, 
which cramp extremely this branch of industry, espe- 
cially when carried on in that small scale which is pe- 
culiarly suited to it. 

Leather, soap, and candles, are also necessaries of 
life taxed in this country. But though these articles 
are to a certain extent necessary, by far the greatest 
consumption of them is for purposes of luxury.  Al- 
though therefore these taxes do press upon the poor, 
their weight is not very severe. It might seem easy 
enough, at least in the first and last of them, to exempt 
those coarser forms of the commodity, which are used 
by the lower classes, and thus the deficiency of revenue 
might be compensated by an increase on the more ex- 
pensive forms. 

Taxes may be imposed either upon exportation or: 
importation. Tlic duties of custems were at first levied 
on both indiscriminately ; but as the mercantile system: 
gained ground, and an anxious desire prevailed to en- 
courage exportation and check importation, in the hope 
of increasing the specie in the country, all the new du- 
ties were laid upon the latter, while the former was 
more and more exempted. Although this system may 
not have taken its rise from the most enlightened views, 
yet no reasonable exception can be taken to it. The 
taxes imposed by any government ought to fall upon 
the consumption of its own people, not upon that of | 
others; and as thisis a maxim of justice, soit is equally 
recommended by policy. Were 2 government to tax 
its own exported commodities, these commodities would 
also have to pay the taxes of the country into which 
they were imparted.. Loaded with this double bur- 
den, they could not advantageously come into competi- 
tion with similar articles, either the produce of that 
country, or imported from another which followed a 
more hberal policy. It is only therefore upon goods 
imported or produced for home consumption, that these 
taxes can with propriety fall. From similar views, the 
materials of mannfacture have been generally exempted. 
from duty.. We have already observed, that, provided 
these manufactures be objects of luxury, there is no 
good reason why they shonld not paya tax. But there 
is an evident advantage in levying the duty after, ra- 
ther than before, the manufacturing process. In the 
latter case, the merchant being obliged to advance it 
so early, must have a prefit on his advance, proportion- 
ed to the leneth of time which elapses till the commo- 
dity is fit for sale; and this profit must be paid by the 

. consumer in the price of the goods. 

Should we suppose indeed a nation to possess a meno- 
poly of any particular commodity, such a nation might. 

impose: 
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Still 
this eould not but be considered as a somewhat illiberal 
system ; and it would also bear hard upon the produeer, 
who would still probably have a double system of duties 
to pay, Sinee it cannut be supposed that the foreign 
country should regard these monopolized eommodities 
with peculiar favour. 

With the view of following up the principles of the 
mercantile system, importation duties have often been 
laid upon goods, so heavy as to amount to a prohibition. 
Such dutics are not intended to produce any revenue, 
but to favour some home manufacture, or to injure that 
of some foreign nation, which is an object of commer- 
cial jealousy. Inthe same manner, bounties are given 
to forward the growth of some braneh of industry, which 
as the object of peculiar favour. In both cases, the re- 
venue is saerifieed, without any real advantage aecruing 
‘to the publie. ‘The indnstry and capital of the nation 
are thus turned from their natural direction into one 
which is less advantageous, and the public is injured in- 
stead of being benefited. 

It is an undoubted principle, that whether the tax 
be paid at the time of importation, or at manufacture, 
it ought to be paid only onee. Some governments, 
profoundly ignorant of the true prineiples of political 
economy, have repeated the imposition at every sucees- 
sive sale of the property. This is obviously unequal. 
The value of property, and the frequeney of its trans- 
ference, are two things altogether distinct. One species 
of goods may thus eome to pay ten or twelve times as 
mueli as another of the same value. But great as is its 
inequality, its impolicy is still more glaring. It forms 
the most powerful check to that free interehange of 
commodities which is the very soul of all industry. It 
tends to confine the consumption of every artiele to the 
plaee of its produetion, and thus to exclude all those 
benefits which arise from the extension of the market. 
Of this ruinous nature is the Spanish alcavala, which 
consists in an imposition, originally of 10, but now only 
of 6 per cent. on every sale without exception, whatever 
be the nature of the property, cr however frequently 
xepeated. ‘The mere undistinguishing nature of such a 
tax must be a great evils; but it is rendered far more 
pernicious by the obstruction which it thus throws in the 
way of every species of commercial intercourse. 

It may be established as a principle in regard to these 
taxes, that they onght to be as uniform as possible, and 
not to vary in different parts of the country. Such va- 
riations necessarily lead to restraints on the free circu- 
Jation of eommodities. Each province becomes as an ine 
dependent kingdom, the frontier of which is guarded by 
customhouses and by ehains of officers, through which 
whoever passes must submit not only to the payment of 
duties, but to the ineonvenience and delay of having 
Ins goods searched. Such was the case both in Franee 
and in Spain, where each province having formerly 
been separate and independent, retained still its distinct 
system of taxation. The transporting of goods from one 
province to another was like exporting them toa foreign 
country ; the same barriers of customhouses, dutics, and 
revenue oflicers, obstrneted their passage. One of the 

cireumstances whieh has most eontributed to the prospe- 

rity of Great Britain is the uniformity of taxation 

throughout, and eonsequently the entire freedom of 
A 
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eommerce from one part of the island to the other, 7, 
This was the principal advantage wiuch Scotland de-— 
rived from the union ; and it has been such as fully to 
compensate for the increased burdens to which that mea. 
sure subjccted her. 
Duties upon consumption, instead of being levied up- 
on the trader, may be levied upon the person consuming, 
who may be made to pay a certain sum as a license to 
use the commodity. Such a mode of levy has some of 
the advantages of assessed taxes, in regard to the facility 
and cheapness of collection. It is still also in some de- 
gree spontaneous ; but it must obviously be, in most 
cases, very unequal. Of two persons, who should pay 
the same sum for a license to use wine, one might con- 
sume twenty times the quantity of the other. A license 
has besides the disadvantage of being paid all at once, 
and of being more sensibly felt than taxes which con- 
found themselves with the price of the commodity. In 
general, therefore, it is a much less eligible form, 
There are a few instances, however, of very eostly and 
durable goods, such as eoaches, plate, &c. where it is 
found to be the most convemient. Wine and other li- 
quors, when eonsumed in taverns, may, it 1s supposed, 
be fairly required to pay more than when consumed in 
private houses. An attempt, however, to proporticn 
this addition to the quantity eonsumed, would be at- 
tended with unsurmountable diffieulties. A license ts 
therefore required to be taken ont by innkeepers who 
deal in these articles. This tax falls with equal weight 
upon the great and small dealers ; but it may he rather 
considered as desirable’to cheek the multiplication of the 
last. 
3. Stamp Duties.—Under the title of stamp duties, 
we would include all those whieh fall upon the deeds 
which regulate the transference of property. 
The first of these duties, of whieh we find any men- 
tion, are those upon testamentary donations. A law of 
Augustus imposed the wcesitma hereditatum, or twen- 
tieth penny, upon all inheritances. It was in Holland, 
however, which was pressed by the severest necessity of 
raising a revenue, and not very discriminating im the 
mode of doing it, that the system of stamp duties first 
originated, and was earried to a formidable extent. 
Such were the difficulties of that state, that they are 
said to have publicly proposed a reward to any one who 
should suggest a new source of revenue. This plan was 
proposed and approved. From Holland it was, in 1671, 
imported into this eountry, and has since become oneal 
the great sources of publie income. In other countries, 
deeds regarding the transferenee of property are requi- 
red to be entered in a public register, and the tax laid 
on the registration. A considerable revenue was thus 
raised in Fvanes Auction duties upon the sale of pro- 
perty, both moveable and immoveable, though some 
what different in point of form, coincide exactly with 
these taxes in their essence and tendeney. 
Taxes of this nature are attended with considerable 
conveniences to the contributors. From the nature 0 
the transaction, there must always be money in ha 
with whieh the tax can be paid; and the time of pay- 
ment is thus the most convenient of any. In many cases; 
the sum to be paid at a time is small. It is only palt 
of the society which is liable to them to any great & 
tent, and these only oceasionally ; they are not felt 


intrenching on daily and habitual comforts; —_ 
they 
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| they excite that general murmur, which 1s alone formi- 
jdable to government. It is not to be wondered at, 
‘therefore, if the latter should avail themselves of this 
passive disposition in the people for the extension of this 
‘source of supply. ‘The truth is, however, that in all 
essential respects, these taxes are among the inost im- 
proper of any. ! 

1. They are unequal, inasmuel as the value of any 

_property is altogether unconnected with the frequency 
of its transference. This inequality would subsist, even 
though the stamp duty were always in exact proportion 
to the value of the property. But this is, in general, 
far from being strictly the case. It may be noticed, 
however, that in the recent additions made to the stamp 
duties in this country, the principle of equality has been 
more attended to. 
.2. The greater part of such taxes fall not upon the 
_neome, but upon the capital of the country ; not upon 
‘hat fund which may be properly and safely expended, 
out upon that, the expenditure of which must be ulti- 
‘mately ruinous. This circumstance is peculiar to these 
duties; for though others, when very severe, may 
iblige the contributor to encroach on his capital, they 
jlone fall directly and immediately upon that fund. An 
| bjection of this nature would alone be sufficient to dis- 
nade their adoption. 

| 3+ Such taxes, when they fall upon moveable goods, 

yave a direct tendency to check commerce, and through 

‘every kind of industry. They are then a complete 

/cavala, differing from that ruinous impost only by be- 

}3g more moderate. 

‘| Thus we find, that the facility of collection, and the 
voiding of discontent, which have tempted modern go- 
jernments to extend so much this source of revenue, are 

}ltogether fallacious advantages, and bear no proportion 
}> the ill consequences with which such taxes are neces- 
jenly attended. It would therefore be much better 
‘jnat the duties upon the transference of moveable goods 

jaould be laid upon their original production. ‘They 

jould thus pay only once, and no impediment would 

‘i thrown in the way of their free circulation. Dutics 

t 


gon the sale of land and other immoveable goods 
ght to be converted into assessed taxes, payable on 
‘Deir yearly use. In the present circumstances of this 
)untry indeed, it is perhaps too much to expect that 
ixes, which are paid wifhout much murmuring, should 
> taken off; but the considerations now stated ought 

rtainly to deter from any farther addition to them. 
| Legacies from any distant relation are a sort of acci- 
/ntal and unexpected. advantage, and it is therefore to: 
| supposed, that the person receiving will have secured. 
“Yregular source of subsistence independent of them. He 
. ll not therefore, it is likely, be disposed to complain 
‘yry grievously, if this extrinsic seurce of wealth be 
newhat diminished by a duty to government. In this 
b Mntry, accordingly, such legacies are chargeable with 
| luty of 10 per cent. This tax seems one of the most 
Texceptionable of the kind, and only liable to the ob- 
Jition of falling upon capital. It is otherwise with 
‘Puey left by a father or other very near relation. The 


ve 'y nei : 
ath of such persons commonly diminishes, instead. of 


Freasing, the wealth of the family ; and the sum left — 


ms often the sole dependence of a great part of it. 
cordingly, in Great Britain, the duty on legacies to 
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the nearest relations is very slight, and gradually in- Taxation 


creases as the consanguinity becomes more remote. 

Receipt stamps, though they ate formally paid by the 
seller, fall really npon the purchaser. “The merchant, 
who must have his profit, will calculate the expence 
which he is likely to be at in stamps, and will lay a 
corresponding augmentation on the price of his goods. 
Such taxes, unless very heavy, will fall upon income 
only, not upon capital. 

Bills of exchange, and policies of insurance, being 
necessary instruments of trade, seem as improper sub- 
jects of taxation as can well be. The only thing tole- 


rahle in these taxes, as imposed in this country, is their 


moderation. 

Auction duties seem liable to every objection which. 
can be stated against taxes of this description. They 
are the more severe, as they must fall often upon unfor- 
tunate persons who are reduced to the necessity of dis- 
posing, in this manner, of their property. 

Stamps upon law proceedings tend to increase the ex- 
pence of obtaining justice, which isalready complained 
of in general as too heavy. ‘They may indeed be sup- 
posed to be of some use in checking a litigious spirit ; 
but this seems already to be done pretty effectually: 
by the other expences attendant on judicial proceed- 
ings. 

Taxes upon indentures, or upon the entrance to any 
profession, produce a monopoly to the persons exercising 
that profession. ‘They thus tend at once to raise the 
price of their labour and of its fruits, and to diminish 
the necessity of qualifying themselves for its perform- 
ance. The chief weight of these taxes falls upon the 
persons exercising the profession of the law. The pub- 
lic are apt to regard such persons with a degree of hosti- 
lity, which has probably induced government to believe 
it might tax them without danger of exciting any gene- 
ral murmur. ‘The truth is, however, that these taxes. 
fall not on the practitioners themselves, but on those 
who complain of them, on the persons engaged in liti- 
gation ; so that their effect is precisely the same with that 
of taxes on law proceedings. It differs from them only 
as a license diflers from a duty upon commodities, and. 
is less eligible, as falling more unequally. The persons 
who pay the same sum at entrance, carry on their pro- 
fession with very different degrees of success, 

Some impositions, which assume the form of stamp 
duties, are in reality taxes upon commodities. Such- 
are the game duty, the duty on cards, hats, plate, &c. 
But most of these seem to be unexceptionable sub- 
jects. 

TAXUS, the YEW-TREE, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the class dicecia, and in the natural system ran- 
ging under the sist order, Conzfere. See Botany 
Index. ) 

TAY, in Latin Tavus, or Zaus, the largest river in 
Scotland, rises in Braidalbane, on the frontiers of Lorn ;. 
and having in the passage of a few miles augmented its 
stream by the accession of several small rills, spreads it- 
self into the lake called Loch Dochart; ont of which 
having run but a little space, it expands itself again. 
Leaving this second lake, it rolls some miles with a con- 
siderable body of water, and then diffuses itself in the 
spacious Loch Lay ; which, reckoning from the sources 
of the river, is 24 miles in length, though, strictly 

speaking,. 


Tay. 
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speaking, the lake is but 13: almost as soon as it issues 
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taylor. from hence, it receives the river Lyon, coming out of 


, Loch Lyon, and ranning through Glen Lycn 5 which, 


having travelled in a manner parallel to it, from its 
source, for a space of 25 miles, at length joins the Tay 
as it enters Athol, which it next traverses, and, direct- 
ing its course in a manner dne east, receives almost all 
the waters of that country. Bending then to the south, 
at the distance of six miles, itreaches Dunkeld ; which, 
in the langnage of our ancestors, signifies ‘* the hill of 
hazels,”? was the very centre of the old Caledonia, and 
is at present esteemed the heart of the Highlands. The 
river is very broad bere, insomuch that there is a ferry- 
boat over it at each end of the town. Dechning still 
to the south-east, with a winding course, for above 12 
miles, the Tay receives a large supply of waters from 
the connty of Angus; and then running south west for 
eight miles more, is jomed in that space by several ri- 
vers, the most considerable of which is the Almond. 
Turning then to the south-east, at the distance of about 
three miles, this copious river comes with a swelling 
stream to Perth. 

The Tay, continuing still a south-east course, re- 
ceives, a few miles below Perth, the river Erne; which, 
issuing from a loch of the same name, traverses the 
caunty of Strathern, and passes by Abernethy, once the 
caaital of the Pictish kingdom. Swelled by the waters 
of this last river, the Tay, running next dircetly east, 
enlarges itself tilt it becomes about three miles broad ; 
bot contracts again before tbe town of Dundee; soon 
after which it opens into the German ocean. At the 
entrance of the frith, there are sands hoth an the north 
and on the south side; the former styled Goa, the latter 
Aberlay and Drumian; and before these, in the very 
mouth of the frith, those which are called the Cross 
Sands. At Buttonness, which 1s the northern promon- 
tory, there are two hght-houses. The space between 
the north and the south sands may be near a mile, with 
about three fathoms water; but being within the frith, 
it graws deeper, and in the road of Dundee is full six 
fathoms. ‘The frith of Tay is not indeed so large or so 
commedions as that of Forth, but from Buttonness to 
Perth it is not less than go miles; and the whole may 
be, withaut any great impropriety, styled a harbour, 
which has Fife om one side, and the shires of Perth and 
Angus on the other, beth very fertile and pleasant coun- 
tries. 

TAYLOR, Dr Jeremy, bishop of Down and Con- 
nor in Freland, was the son of a barber at Cambridge, 
where he was educated. Upon entering into orders, he 
became divinity lecturer of St Paul’s nn London; and 
was, by the interest of Archbishop Land, clected fellow 
of All-Souis college, Cambridge, in 1636. ‘Two years 
after he became one of the chaplains of the archbishop, 
wha bestowed on him the rectory of Uppingham in Rut- 
iandshire. In 1642, he was chaplain to the king ; and 
a frequent preacher before him and the court at Oxford. 
He afterwards attended in the king’s army in the condi- 
tion of a chaplain. Upon the declining of his majesty’s 
cause, he retired into Wales, where he was permitted 
tu officiate as minister, and to: keep a selvool, in order 
to marntzim himself and his clitdren. In this retirement 
he wrote several of his works. Flaving spent geveral 
vears there, his family was visited with sickness; and 
he lost three sons of great bepes within the space of 
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two or three months. This affliction touched him go 
sensibly, that it made him desirous to leave the country ; 
and, pong to London, he for a time officiated in a pri- 
vate congregation of loyalists to his great hazard. At 
length meeting with Edward lord Canway, that noble- 
man carried him over with him into Ireland, and settled 
him at Portmore, where he wrote his Ductor Dubitan- 
tsum. Upon the Restoration he returned to England, 
Seon after, he wus advanced to the bishopric of Down 
and Connor in lreland; and had the administration of 
the see of Dromore granted to him. He was likewise 
made privy-couuselior and vice-chancellor of the univer- 
sity of Dunn 5s which place he held till his death. He 
died of a fever at Lisnegarvy in 1667, and was interred 
in a chapel winch he himself had built on the ruins of 
the old cathedral of Droniore. 

‘Laycor, Dr Brook, was born at Edmonton, Au- 
gust 18th 1685. Ee was the son of John Taylor, Fsq, 
of Bitrens house in Kent, by Olivia, danghter of Sir 
Nicholas Tempest, of Durham, Baronet. His grand- 
father, Nathaniel ‘Taylor, was one of those puritans | 
whom * Cromwell thought fit to elect by a letter, dated 
June 14th 1653, to represent the county of Bedfard in 
parliament.” ‘Lhe character of ns father partook in no 
small degree of the austerity that had been transmitted 
to him in the line of his ancestors, and by the spirit of 
the times in which they lived ; and to this cause may be 
ascribed the disaffection which sometimes snbsisted be- 
tween the father and even such a son as is the subject 
of this article. ‘The old gentleman’s morose temper, 
however, yielded to the powers of music ; and the most 
eminent professors of the art in that period were lospi- 
tably welcomed im his house. His son Brook was in- 
duced, by his natural genius, and by the disposition of 
his father, which he wished by all the means in his 
power to conciliate, to direct his particular attention to 
music 3 and he became in very early life a distingwished 
proficient in it.— Ina large family piece, he is re- 
presented at the age of 13 sitting in the centre of his 
brothers and sisters 5 the two elder of whom, Olivia and 
Mary, crawn him with laurel, bearmg the insignia of 
harmony.” 

To music he added anotlrer accomplishment, in whieh 
he equally excelled. ‘ Hus drawings and paintings, of | 
which some are still preserved, require not those allow- 
ances for error or imperfection with which we scan tle 
performances of even the superior di/ettant? ;—they will 
bear the test of scrutiny and criticism from artists them- 
selves, and those of the first genius and professionalabi- 
lities.’” Though he was eminent in the culture and 
practice both of music and drawing in his early youth, 
his whule attention was not occupied by these fascinat- 
ing arts. Tis classical education was conducted at 
home under a private tutor ; and bis profictency in the 
ordinary branches of the languages and the mathema-_ 
tics was so great, that he was deemed qualified for the 
university at the early age of 15. | 

In 1701 he was entered a fellow conimoner of wv | 
John’s College, Cambridge. At that period mathema- | 
tics engaged more particularly the attention of the um 
versity; and the examples of eminence in the learned 
world, derived from that branch of science, attrcte 
the netice and roused the emulation of every sou' pus 
sessed of talents and of application, We may presume 
that Brook ‘Taylor, from the very hour of his admis 
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at college, adopted the course of study which a Machin, 
a Keil, and, above all, a Newton, had opened to the 
mind of man, as leading to discoveries of the celestial 
system.—That he applied early to these studies, and 
without remission, is to be inferred from the early notice 
and kind attention with which he was honoured by those 
eminent persons, and from the extraordinary progress 
which he made in their favourite science.” 

In 1708 he wrote his treatise On the Centre of Oscil- 
lation, which was not published in the Philosophical 
Transactions till some years afterwards. In 1709, he 
took his degree of Bachelor of Laws. In 1712, he was 
chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society. During the in- 
terval between these two periods, he corresponded with 
Professor Keil on several of the most abstruse subjects of 
mathematical disquisition. Sir Wilham Young informs 
us, that he has in l1is possession a letter, dated in 14712, 
addressed to Mr Machin, which contains at length a 
solution of Kcpler’s problem, and marking the use to be 
derived from that solution. In this year he presented to 
the Royal Society three different papers: one On the 
Ascent of Water between two Glass Planes; a second, 
On the Centre of Oscillation; and a third, on the Mo- 
tion of a stretched String. It appears from his corre- 
apondence with Keil, that in 1713 he presented a paper 
on his favourite subject of Music; but this is not preser- 
ved in the ‘Transactions. 

His distinguished proficiency in those branches of sci- 
ence, which engaged the particular attention of the 
Royal Society at this period, and which embroiled them 
in contests with foreign academies, recommended him 
to the notice of its most illustrious members; and in 
1714 he was elected to the office of secretary. In this 
year he took at Cambridge his degree of Doctor of 
Laws: and at this time he transmitted, in a letter to 
Sir Hans Sloane, An Account of some curious Experi- 
ments relative tau Magnetism ; which, however, was not 
delivered to the Society tili many years afterward, when 
it was printed in the Transactians. His application to 
those studies to which his genius inclined was indefati- 
gable; for we find that in 1715 he published in Latin 
his Methodus Incrementorum ; also a curious essay pre- 
served in the Philosophical Transactions, entitled An 
Account of an Experiment for the Discovery of the 
Laws of Magnetic Attraction ; likewise a treatise well 
known (o mathematicians, and highly valued by the 
hest judges, on the Principles of Linear Perspective. 
In the same year (such were his admirable talents, and 
$0 capable were they of being directed to various sub- 
jects), he conducted a controversial correspondence with 
the Count Raymond de Montmort, on the Tenets 
of Malebranche ; which occasioned his being parti- 
cularly noticed in the eulogium prononnced by the 
French academy on the decease of that eminent meta- 
physician. 

The new philosophy of Newton (as it was then cal- 
led) engaged the attention of mathematicians and phi- 
losophers hoth at home and abroad. At Paris it was in 

ugh estimation; and the men of science in that city 
Were desirous of obtaining a personal acquaintance with 
the learned secretary of the Royal Society, whose repu- 
tation was so generally acknowledged, and who had 
Particularly distinguished himself in the Leibnitzian or 

“rman controversy, as we may denominate it, of that 
period, In consequence of many urgent invitations, he 
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determined to visit his friends at Paris in the year 1716. 
He was received with every possible token of affection 
and respect ; and had an opportunity of displaying ma- 
ny traits of character, which mark the general scholar 
and accomplished gentleman, as well as the profound 
mathematician. His company was courted by all * who 
had temper to enjoy, or talents to improve, the charms 
of social intercourse.” Besides the mathematicians, to 
whom he had always free access, he was here introduced 
to Lord Bolingbroke, the Count de Caylus, and Bishop 
Bossuet. 

Early in 1717 he returned to London, and composed 
three treatises, which were presentcd to the Royal So- 
ciety, and published in the 30th volume of the Transac- 
tions. About this time his intense application had im- 
paired Ins health to a considerable degree ; and he was 
under the necessity of repairing, for relaxation and re- 
lief, to Aix-la-Chapelle. Having likewise a desire of 
directing his attention to subjects of moral and religious 
speculation, he resigned his office of secretary to the 
Royal Society in 14718. 

After his return to England in 1719, he applied to 
subjects of a very different kind from those that had em- 
ployed the thouglits and labours of lis more early life. 
Among his papers of this date, Sir William Young has 
found detached parts of A Treatise on the Jewish Sacri- 
fices, and a dissertation of considerable length On the 
Lawfulness of eating Blood. He did not, however, 
wholly neglect his former subjects of study, but employ- 
ed his leisure hours in combining science and art; with 
this view he revised and impraved his treatise on Linear 
Perspective. Drawing continued to be his favourite 
amusement to his latest hour; and it is not improbable, 
that his valuable life was shortened by the scdentary ha- 
bits whichthis amusement, succeeding his severer studies, 
occasioned. ‘‘ He drew figures with extraordinary pre- 
cision and heauty of pencil. Landscape was yet his 
favourite branch of design. His original landscapes are 
mostly painted in water colours, but with all the rich- 
ness and strength of oils. They have a force of calour, 
a freedom of touch, a varied disposition of planes of 
distance, and a learned use of aerial as well us linear 
perspective, which all professional men who have seen 
these paintings lave admired.” 

The work of Dr Brook Taylor in linear perspective 
was censurcd hy Bernoulli, in a treatise published in the 
Acts of Leipsic, as “ abstruse to all, and as unintelligi- 
bie to artists for whom it was more especially written.” 
Tt must be acknowledged that this excellent work, for 
so it deserves ta be called, was not level ta the appre- 
hensions of practitioners in the art of drawing and de- 
sign; but it was much esteemed by mathematicians. 
Three editions of it have been published: and as it is 
now scarce, a republication of it in its most improved 
and perfect state would be very acceptable. Mr Kir- 
by, however, has made it more plain and popular, in 
his treatise entitled ‘ Brook Taylor’s Perspective made 
easy ;” and this book, detailing and illustrating the 
principles of the original work, has been the wade me- 
cum of artists. Dr Brook Taylor was incensed by the 
invidious attacks of Bernoulli; and he published An 
Apology against J. Bernoulli’s Objections, which may 
be seen in the 30th volume of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. Bernoulli, with his usual envy of British ma- 
thematicians, had disputed onr author’s right to his own 

Pt work, 


Taylor. 
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Taylor, work. We have no reason to doubt Dr Taylor’s claims 
L—\——— to the undecided discovery of the method which he de- 
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clined. He did not long survive the loss of his second — 
wife 3 and his remaining days were days of increasing 


scribes, though he is not an original inventor. This 
method was long before published by Guido Ubaldi, in 
his Perspective, printed at Pesaro in 1600; where it is 
delivered very clearly, and confirmed by most elegant 
demonstrations 3 and where it is actually applied to the 
art of delineating the scenes of a theatre. 

Toward the end of the year 1720, Dr Brook Taylor 
accepted the invitation of Lord Bolingbroke to spend 
some time at La Source, a country-seat near Orleans, 
which he held in right of his wife, the widow of the 
Marquis de Villette, nephew of Madame de Maintenon. 
‘In the next year he returned to England, and published 
the last paper which appears with his name in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, entitled, An Experiment made 
to ascertain the Proportion of Expansion of Liquor 


in the Thermometer, with regard to the degree or - 


Heat. 

In 1721, Dr Brook Taylor married Miss Bridges of 
Wallington in the county of Surry, a young lady of 
good family, but of small fortune; and this marriage 
occasioned a rupture with his father, whose consent he 
had never obtained. The death of this lady in 1725, 
and that of an infant son, whom the parents regarded 
as the presage and pledge of reconciliation with the fa- 
ther, and who actually proved such, deeply affected the 
sensibility of Dr ‘Taylor. However, during the two 
succeeding years he resided with his father at Bifrons, 
where ‘ the musical parties, so agreeable to his taste 
and carly proficiency, and the affectionate attentions 
of a numerous family welcoming an amiable brother, so 
long estranged by patcrual resentment, not only soothed 
his sorrows, but ultimately engaged him to a scene of 

‘ country retirement, and domesticated and fixed his ha- 
bits of life. He could no more recur to the desultory 
resources, and cold solace of society, which casual vi- 
sits, slight acquaintance, and distant friendships, afford 
the man—who hath zone to make and cheer a constant 
home.” 

In 1725 he farmed a new connection ; and with the 
full approbation of his father and family, married Sa- 
‘betta, danghter of John Sawbridge, Esq. of Olantigh, 
in Kent. In 1729, on the death of his father, he suc- 
ceeded to the family estate of Bifrons. In the fol- 
lowing year he lost his wife in childbed. ‘The daugh- 
ter whose birth occasioned this melancholy event survi- 
ved, and became the mother of Sir William Young, to 
whom we owe these memoirs of his grandfather. 

In the interval that elapsed between the years 1721 
and 1730, no production by Brook Taylor appears in 
the Philosophical Transactions; nor did he publish in 
the course of that time any work. His biographer has 
found no traces of his learned labour, excepting a Trea- 
tise of Logarithms, which was committed to his friend 
Lord Paisley (afterward Abercorn), in order to be pre- 

1ared for the press; hut which probably never was print- 
ed. His health was now much impaired; relaxation 
became necessary, and he was diverted by new connec- 
tions from the habit of severe study, which had distin- 
guished the early period of his life, and which had con- 
tributed to contract the duration of it. Happy in the 
social circle of domestic enjoyment, and devoting his 
attention to business or amusement as they occurred, his 
application and his literary emulation seem to have de- 


imbecility and sorrow. : 7 
“The essay entitled*Contemplatio Philosophica, pub- 


lished by Sir William Young, 1793, appears to have — 


been written about this time, and probably with a view 

to abstract his mind from painful recollections and re-— 
gret. 
remarkable example of the close logic of the mathema- 
tician applied to metaphysics. 
deep at heart for study to afford more than temporary 
relief. The very resource was hurtful, and intense stu- 


dy but acceleratcd the decline of his health. His friends — 


offered every comfort ; in particular Lord Bolingbroke 
pressed his consolation, and sought to call his mind from 
regret of domestic endearments to social friendship at 
Dawley. 

The attention and kindness of his friends, however, 
could not ward off the approaches of dissolution. ‘* Ha- 
ving survived his second wife little more than a year, 
Dr Brook Taylor died of a decline in the 46th year of 
his age, December the 29th 1731, and was buried in- 
the church-yard of St Anu’s Soho. Jam spared (says 
his descendant) the necessity of closing this biograph- 
cal sketch with a prolix detail of his character: in the 
best acceptation of duties relative to each situation of 
life in which he was engaged, bis own writings, and 
the writings of those who best knew him, prove him to 
lave been the finished Christian, gentleman, and scho- 
lar.” 

Taytor-Bird. See Moraciiya, 
Index. 

TEA, the dried leaves of the tea plant.—A eom- 
modity with which we are so well acquainted, which 
affords a beverage so generally used and so generally 
agreeable, and which forms so considerable an article 
of commerce, must excite curiosity to know something 
of its history, and of the nature of the plant from whick 
it is obtained. 

The tea plant is a native of Japan, China, and Ton- 
quin, and has not, as far as we can learn, been found 
growing spontaneously in any other parts of the world. 
Linnzeus arranged it under the class of polyandraa, and 
order of monogynia, and Thunberg, one of the most 
distinguished pupils of that illustrious botanist, who re 
sided 16 months in Batavia and Japan, has classed itm 
the same manner as his master. Several of the British 
botanists, én the other hand, refer it to the order of 
trigynia; deriving their authority from a plant in the 
duke of Northumberland’s garden at Sion-heuse, which 
had three styles. . 

Linnzeus ‘says that there are two species of the tea 
plant; the bohca, the corolla of which has six petals; 
and the wrvdis or green tea, wlich has nine petals. 
Thunberg makes only one species, the bohea, consisting 
of two varicties ; the one with broad and the other with 
narrow leaves. 

The tea plant, which is an evergreen, grows to the 
height of five or six fect ; Le Compte says ten or tivelve. 
The leaves, which are the only valuable part of it, are 
about an inch and a half long, narrow, indented, and 
tapering to a point, like those of the sweet briar, and 0 
a dark green eolour. ‘The root is like that of the 
peach tree, and its flowers resemble those of the wl 


wild rose. The stem spreads into many irregular 
~ branches 
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branches. The wood is hard, of a whitish green eo- 
lour, and the bark is of a greenish colour, with a bitter, 
nauseous, and astringent taste. The fruit is small, and 
contains several round blackish seeds, about the bigness 
of a bean or large pea. 

This plant delights in valleys, is frequent on the slop- 
ing sides of mountains and the banks of rivers, where it 
enjoys a southern exposure. It flourishes in the northern 
Jatitudes of Pekin as well as round Canton, but attains 
the greatest perfection in the mild temperate regions of 
Nankin. It is said only to be found between the 30th 
and 45th degree of north latitude. In Japan it is plant- 
ed round the borders of fields, without regard to the 
soil; but as it is an important article of eommeree with 
the Chinese, whose fields are cavered with it, it is by 
them eultivated with care. The Abbé Rochen says, it 
grows equally well in a poor as in a rich soil; but that 
there are certain places where it is of a better quality. 
The tea which grows in roeky ground is superior to that 
whieh grows in a light soil; and the worst kind is that 
which is produced in a clay soil. It is propagated by 
seeds ; from six to twelve are put into a hole about five 
inches deep, at certain distances from each other. The 
reason why so many seeds are sown in the same hole is 
said to be, that only a filth part vegetate. Being thus 
sown, they grow without any other care. Some, how- 
ever, manure the land, and remove the weeds; for the 
Chinese are as fond of good tea, and take as much 
pains to procure it of an excellent quality, as the Euro- 
peans do to procure exeellent wine. 

The leaves are not fit for being plucked till the shrub 
be of three years growth. In seven years it rises to a 
man’s height; but as it then bears but few leaves, it is 
cut down to the stem, and this produces a new crop of 
fresh shoots the following summer. We are informed 
by Koempfer, that there are three seasons in whieh the 
leaves are colleeted in the isles of Japan, from which 
the tea derives diflerent degrees of perfection. 

The first gathering commences at the end of Fe- 
bruary or beginning of March. ‘The leaves are then 
emall, tender, and unfolded, and not above three or 
four days old: these are called jicki-tstaa, or “ tea in 


powder,” beeause it is pulverized ; it is also called zm-. 


_ perial tea, being generally reserved for the court and 
people cf rank ; and sometimes also it is named dloom 
tea. It is sold in China for 20d. or 2s. per pound. 
The labourers employed in collecting it do not pull the 
_ leaves by handfuls, but pick them one by one, and take 
| every preeantion that they may not break them. How- 
_ ever long and tedious this labour may appear, they ga- 
_ ther from 4 to 10 or 15 pounds a-day. 
The seeond erop is gathered about the end of March 
or beginning of April. At this season part of their 
| leaves have attained their fall growth, and the rest are 
hot above half their size. This differenee does not, 
| however, prevent them from being all gathered indis- 
_Ciminately. They are afterwards. picked and assorted 
Into different parcels, according to their.age and size. 
} The youngest, which are carefully separated from the 
Test, are often sold for leaves of the first erop, or for 


' 
' 


_ tstaa, or “ Chinese tea,”? because the people of Japan 
infuse it, and drink it after the Chinese manner. 

| The third crop is gathered in the end of May or in 
| the month of June, The leaves are’ then very numer- 
| 3 
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—Mnperial tea. Tea gathered at this season is called too-. 


ta? 


ous and thiek, and have aequired their full growth. 


This kind of tea, whieh is called ben-tszaa, is the ——-~v—— 


coarsest of all, and is reserved for the common peonle. 
Some of the Japanese colleet their tea only at two sea- 
sons of the year, which correspond to the seeond and 
third already mentioned; others eonfine themselves to 
one general gathering of their crop, towards the month 
of June: however, they always form afterwards difler- 
ent assortments of their leaves. 

The finest and most celebrated tea of Japan is that 
whieh grows near Ud-si, a small village situated close 
to the sea, and not far distant from Meaco. In the 
distriet of this village is a delightful mountain, having 
the same name, the climate of which is said to be ex- 
tremely favourable to the culture of tea; it is therefore 
inelosed by a hedge, and surrounded with wide ditehes, 
which prevent all aceess to it. The tea shrubs that 
grow on this mountain arc planted in regular order, and 
are divided by different avenues and alleys. 

The care of this place is entrnsted to people who are 
ordered to guard the leaves from dust, and to defend 
them from the inclemeney of the weather. ‘The la- 
bourers who arc appointed to eollect the tea abstain 
from cvery kind of gross food for some weeks before 
they begin, that their breath and perspiration may not 
in the least injure the leaves. They gather them with 
the most serupulous nicety, and never toueh them but 
with very fine gloves. When this choiee tea has under- 
gone the process neeessary for its preparation, it is es- 
corted by the supcrintendant of the mountain and a 
strong guard to the emperor’s court, and reserved for 
the use of the imperial family. 

As the tea shrub grows often on the rugged banks of 
steep mountains, aecess to whieh is dangerous, and some- 
times impraeticable, the Chinese, in order to come at 
the leaves, are said to use a Singular stratagem: These 
steep places are generally frequented by great numbers 
of monkeys, which being irritated and provoked, to re- 
venge themselves tear off the branches, and shower them 
down upon those who have insulted them. ‘Uhe Chinese 
immediately collect these branches, and strip them of 
their leaves. 

When the tea leaves have been collected, they are 
cxposed to the steam of boiling water; after which they 

re put upon plates of eopper, and held over the fire 

until they become dry and shrivelled, and appear sueh 
as we have them in /:urope. Aeceording to the testi- 
mony of Koempfer, tea.is prepared in the same manner 
in the isles of-Japan. ‘ There are to be seen there 
(says this traveller) public buildings erected for the pur- 
pose of preparing the fresh gathered tea. very private 
person who has not suitable conveniences, or who is un- 
acqnainted with the operation, may carry his leaves 
thither as they dry. These buildings contain a great 
number ef small stoves raised about three feet high, each 
of which has a broad plate of iron fixed over its-mouth. 
The workmen are seated round a large table covered 
with mats, and are employed in rolling the tea leaves 
which are spread out upon them. When the iron 
plates are heated to a certain degree by the fire, they 
cover them with a few pounds of fresh gathered leaves, 
which being green and full of sap, crackle as soon as 
they toueh the plate. It is then the business of the 
syorkman to stir them with his naked hands as quiekly 
as possible, until they become so warm that he cannot 
i Fe easily 


Tea. 


ene with a kind of shovel, and lays them upon mats. 


* Andcr- 
soz’s Com- 
georce, vol. 
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the heat. He then takes off the leaves 


The 
people who are employed in mixing them, take a small 
quantity at a time, roll them in their hands always 1n 
the same direction; while others keep continually stir- 
ring them, in order that they may cool sooner, and pre- 
cerve their shrivelled figure the longer. This process 
is repeated two or three times, and even oftener, before 
the tea is deposited in the warehouses. These precau- 
tions are necessary to extract all the moisture from the 
leaves.” 

The people of Japan and China generally keep their 
tea a year before using it, because, when quite fresh and 
newly gathered, it possesses a narcotic quality which 
hurts the brain. Imperial tea is generally preserved 
in porcelain vases, or in leaden or tin canisters covered 
with fine mats made of bamboo. Common tea is kept 
+n narrow-mouthed earthen pots; and coarse tea, the 
favour of which is not so easily injured, is packed up 
in baskets of straw. 

An infusion of tea is the common drink of the Chi- 
nese ; and indeed when we consider one circumstance 
sn their situation, we most acknowledge that Providence 
has displayed much goodness in scattering this plant 
with 0 much profusion in the empire of China. The 
water is said to be unwholesome and nauseous, and would 
therefore perhaps, without some corrective, be unfit for 
the purposes of life. The Chinese pour boiling water 
over their tea, and leave it to infuse, as we do in Eu- 
rope; but they drink it without any mixture, and even 
without sugar. The people of Japan reduce theirs to a 
fine powder, which they dilute with warm water until 
it has acquired the consistence of thin soup. Their 
manner of serving tea is as follows: They place before 
the company the tea equipage, and the box in which 
this powder is contained: they fill the cups with warm 
water, and taking from the box as much powder as the 
point of a knife can contain, throw it into each of the 
cups, and stir it with a tooth-pick until the liquor be- 
gins to foam; it is then presented to the company, who 
sip it while it is warm. According to F. du Halde, 
this method is not peculiar to the Japanese ; it is also 
used in some of the provinces of China. 

The first European writer who mentions tea is Gio- 
vanni Botero, an eminent Italian author, who published 
a treatise about the year 1590, Of the Causes of the 
Magnificence and Greatness of Cities. He does not in- 
deed mention its name, but describes it in such a man- 
ner that it is impossible to mistake it. ‘* The Chinese 
(says he) have an herb out of which they press a deli- 
cate juice, which serves them for drink instead of wine: 
it also preserves their health, and frees them from all 
those evils which the immoderate use of wine produces 
among us *.” 

‘Yea was introduced into Europe in the year 1610 
by the Dutch East India Company. It is generally 
said, that it was first imported from Holland into Eng- 
land, in 1666, by the lords Arlington and Ossory, who 
brought it into fashion among people of quality. But 
it was used in coffee-houses before this period, as ap- 
pears from an act of parliament made in 1660, in which 
a duty of 8d. was laid on every gallon of the infusion 
sold in these places. In 1666 it was sold in London 
for Gos. per pound, though it did not cost more than 
as. 6d. or 38. 6d. at Batavia, It continued at this 
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price till 1707. 
and as great quantities were then imported, the price 
was lessened, and the practice of drinking tea descend- 


Yr @ 2 


ed to the lower ranks f. 


the demand has been increasing yearly, and it has be- 
come almost a necessary of life in several parts of Eu- 
rope, and among the lowest as well as the highest ranks. 


The following table shews the quantity of tea import- 
ed annuaily into Great Britain and Ireland since 1717; 


From 1717 to 1726 - 700,000 Ibs. 


1732 to 1742 - 1,200,000 
1755 near - 4,000,000 
1766 - ° 6,000,000 
1785 about’ = - I 2,000,000 
1794 from 16 to 20,000,000 


Since 1794 the increase has still been very great. 
The whole revenue derived from tea in Great Britain 
in the year ending 5th January 1819, was 3,309,945]. 

Besides the quantities imported ito Britain and Lre- 
land, much has been brought to Europe by other nations. 
In 1766 the whole tea imported into Europe from 
China amounted to 17 millions of pounds ; in 17865 it 
was computed to be about 19 millions of pounds 2} 


these researches have been hitherto in vain. en 
Captain Cook visited Teneriffe in his last voyage, Mr 
Anderson his surgeon was informed by a gentleman of 
acknowledged veracity, that a shrub is common near 
Santa Cruz which agrees exactly with the description 
given of the tea-plant by Linneeus. It is considered as 
a weed, and large quantities are rooted out of the vine~ 
yards every year: But the Spaniards who inhabit the 
‘sland sometimes make use of it, and ascribe to it all the 
‘qualities of the tea imported from China. 

Many attempts have been made to introduce this va- 
Juable plant into Europe ; but from want of proper pre- 
cautions most of these attempts have miscarried. ‘The 
seeds, being of an oily nature, are apt to grow rancid 
during a long voyage, unless proper care is taken to pre- 
serve them. There are two methods of preserving these 
seeds: The first is, to inclose them in wax after they 
have been dried in the sun; the second is, toleave them 
in their husks, and shut them up closely in a box made 
of tin: but neither of these methods has been attended 
with general success, whatever care has been taken to 
obtain fresh seeds, or to preserve them. ‘The best me- 
thod would be, to sow fresh seeds in fine light earth im- 
mediately on leaving Canton, and to cover them with 
wire to secure them from rats and other animals that 
might attack them. The boxes ought not to be too 
much exposed to the air, nor to that kind of dew which 
rises from the sea. The earth in the boxes must neither 
be hard nor dry, and should from time to time be gently 
watercd with fresh or rain water; and when the shoots 
begin to appear, they ought to be kept in a slight 
moisture, and sheltered from the son. The tea- plants 
to be found in England have been procured by these 
means only ; and though several of the young rising 
shoots perished, the last method proposed is proba- 
bly that which may be followed with greatest sue 
cess. 

The finest tea-plant known in England was —_ im 

ew 


In 1715 green tea began to be used; 


t Rays 
Several researches have been made in Europe to de- 1 * 
termine whether the tea plant grows spontaneously , but 7,3;, 
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In 1720 the French began to} fan) 
send it to us by a clandestine commerce. Since then Journ 
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Kew gardens; it was carried thither by Sir J. Ellis, 


c——J who brought it from seed: but the first that ever 


flourished in Europe was one belonging to the duke of 
Northumberland at Sion, from a drawing of which our 
engraving is taken. The plants which are cultivated in 
the gardens near London thrive well in the green-louse 
during winter, and some stand that season in the open 
air. Linneeus, who obtained this shrub in its growing 
state, contrived to preserve it in the open air in the 
northern latitude of Sweden. France has also procured 
some plants. ‘There can be no doubt bnt they would 
succeed in many countries of Europe, if proper care 
were paid to their cultivation till they became inured 
to the climate. It will be a great advantage if we can 
rear that plant, which can never suffer so much from 
change of soil as from growing musty during the long 
voyage from China. Besides, the demand for tea is 
now become so great, that the Chinese find it necessary, 
or at least profitable, to adulterate it. Bad tea is now 
become an universal complaint. ‘The abbé Grosier 
tells us, that there is a kind of moss which grows in 
the neighbourhvod of the little city of Mang-ing-hien, 
which is sold as a delicate species of tea. If this deli- 
cious commodity is adulterated in China, can we flatter 
ourselves that none comes to us but what is pure and 
unmixed ? How would our fine ladies like to be told, 
that instead of tea they drink nothing but the infusion 
of moss from the rocks of Mang-ing-hien (F) ? 

Of the chemical qualities and effects of tea on the 
constitution, many various and opposite opinions have 
been formed. About a century ago, Bontikoe, a Dutch 
physician, bestowed extravagant encomiums on the be- 
nefits of tea. With him it was good for every thing ; 
and any quantity might be drunk, even to the amount 
of 200 dishes in aday. Whether Bontikoe in this case 
acted as a pliysician, or, being a Dutchman, was eager 
to encourage the sale of an important article of his 
country’s commerce, is not easy to say. Ou the other 
hand, the pernicious effects of tea upon the nervous 
system have been often repeated, and very opposite 
effects have been ascribed toit. Some affirm that green 
tea is mildly astringent ; others say it is relaxing : Some 
say it is narcotic, and procures sleep 3 while others con- 
tend, that taken before bed-time it assuredly prevents it. 
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Dr Lettsom, who has written the Natural History of 


the Tea Tree, made several experiments to determine its —--~y~———4 


chemical qualities. He fonnd an infusion of it preserved 
beef fresh; it is therefore antiseptic ; and from its strik- 
ing a purple colour with the salt (sulphate) of iron, he 
justly concludes that it is astringent 5 and he thinks al- 
so, that the essential qualities of tea reside in its fra- 
grant and volatile parts. 

We have heard much of the bad effects of tea, but we 
have neither felt nor observed them. If it were so per- 
nicious as it has been represented by some, its effects 
must certainly be evident in China, where it is drunk by 
ull ranks; yet so far from being thought hurtful in that 
country, it is in high estimation. The present emperor 
has composed a kind of eloge on the virtues of tea. We 
are told by those who have written the history of China, 
that inflammatory diseases are less frequent there than in 
many other countries, which is ascribed solely to the li- 
beral use of tea. It must he observed by all, that tea is 
an antidote against intemperance, and that he who re- 
lishes the one seldom runs into the other. Raynal says, 
that tea has contributed more to the sobriety of this na- 
tion than the severest laws, the most eloquent harangues 
of Christian orators, or the best treatises of morality. 
We have no doubt but it may be hurtful to some con- 
stitutions in particular circumstances ; but we suspect 
that the nervous disorders so often attributed to tea, 
are rather owing to hereditary diseases, to want of exer- 
cise, and to irregularity in food or sleep, than to tea. 

‘Weak tea drunk too hot (says Dr Leake) will ener- 
vate, and if very strong, may prove equally pernicious 
by affecting the head or stomach. But when it is 
drunk in moderation, and not too warm, with a large 
addition of milk, I believe it will seldom prove hurtful, 
but, on the contrary, salutary. After study or fatigue 
it is a most refreshing and grateful repast ; it quenches 
thirst, and cheers the spirits, without heating the blood ; 
and the pleasing society, in which we so often partake of 
it 18 no inconsiderable addition to its value; for what- 
ever affords rational pleasure to the mind, will always 
contribute to bodily health. 

In this country teas are generally divided into three 
kinds of green, and five of bohea: ‘The former are, 
1. Imperial or bloom tea, with a large loose leaf, light 

green 


(¥) The numerous instances in 1817 and 1818, of dealers being convicted of selling spurious tea, show that 
the process of adulteration is carried on to a great extent in this country. Mr Twining, aconsidcrable tea dealer 


in London, published a pamplilet some years ago, in which he lias exposed this infamous traflic. 


The informa- 


tion (he says) was obtained from a gentleman who had made very accurate inquiries into this subject. 
The smouch for mixing with black teas is made of the leaves of the ash. When gathered, they are first dried 


in the sun, then baked: they are next put upon a floor, and trod upon until the leaves are small, then sifted and. 
steeped in copperas witli sheep’s dung; after which, being dried on a floor, they are fit for use. There is also ano-. 
ther mode: When the leaves are gathered, they are boiled in a copper with copperas and sheep’s. dung ; when the: 
liquor is strained off, they are baked and trod upon, until the leaves are small, after which they are fit for use. 
The quantity manufactured at asmall village, and within eight or ten miles thereof, cannot be ascertained, but-is 
supposed to be about 20 tons in a year. One man acknowledges to have made‘ 600 weight in every week for six 
mouths together. ‘The fine is sold at ql. 4s. per cwt. equal to od per lb. ‘The coarse is soldat 2]. 28. pervewt.. 
equal to 45 per lb. Elder buds are manufactured in some places to represent fine teas. 

For the honour of human nature, we hope such a traffic as this is not very’common : but if it be, those:con-. 
eerned in it deserve exemplary punishment. The only way (Mr Twining says)'to escape this adulterated tea,. 
i8 Never to purchase from those who offer their teas to sale at lower prices than genuine’teas.can be afforded ;. 
but to purchase them only from persons of character. 
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green colour, and a faint delicate smell. 


‘eachers. called from the name of the merehant who first import- 


b—y-—— ed it 5 the leaves of whieh are elosely curled and small, 


cf a creen eolour, verging toa blue: And, 3. Singlo 
tea, from the name of the place where it is eultivated. 
The boheas are, 1. Souchong, which imparts a yellow 
creen eolour by infusion. 2. Cambo, so called from 
the place where it is made ; a fragrant tea, with a vio- 
let smell; its infusion pale. 3. Congo, which has a 
larger leaf than the following, and its infusicn some- 
what deeper, resembling common hohea in the colour of 
the leaf. 4. Pekoe tea; this is known by the appear- 
anec of small white flowers mixed with it. 5. Common 
bohea, whose Icaves are of one colour. There are 
ther varieties, particularly a kind of green tea, done 
pp in roundish balls, called gvnpowder-tea. 

Tra-Tree of New Zealand, is a speeies of myrtle, 
of whieh an infusion was drunk by Captain Cook’s peo- 
ple in their voyages round the world. Its leaves Were 
finely aromatic, astringent, and had a particelar plea- 
gant flavour at the first infusion ; but this went off at 
the next filling up of the tea-pot, and a great degree of 
bitterness was then extraeted 5 for whieh reason it was 
never snffered to be twiee infused. Ina fine soil in 
thick forests this tree grows to a considerable size; some- 
times 30 or 40 feet in height, and one foot in diameter. 
On a hilly and dry exposnre it degenerates into a shrub 
cf five or six inehes ; but its usual size is about eight 
or ten feet high, and three inches in diameter. Jn that 
case its stem is irregnlar and unequal, dividing very 
goon into branches, which arise at-acute angles, and 
only bear leaves and flowers at top. ‘Che flowers are 
white, and very ornamental to the whole plant. 

Mr White, in his Journal of a Voyage to New South 
Wales, mentions a shrub whieh -he calls a tea-tree 
merely from its being used by the ‘convicts as a suece- 
danenm for tea; for‘he had not seen the flower, nor did 
he know to what genus it belonged. It is a creeping 
kind of a vine, running to a great extent along the 
sronnd ; the stalk slender 4 the leaf not so large as the 
common bay leaf; the taste sweet, exaetly like the h- 
guorice root of the shops. € 

TEACHERS, persons employed in conducting the 
edueation of the young. 

We will venture to say, that there is no class of men 
to whom a nation is so much indebted as to those em- 
ployed in instructing the young: For if it be edueation 
that forms the-only distinction between the civilized and 
the savage, mueh certainly is due.to those who devote 
themselves to the office of instruction. It must be the 
duty therefore of every state to take care that proper 
encouragement be given-to those who undertake this of- 
fice. ‘There ought to be sueli a salary as would render 
it an object of ambition to men of abilities and learn- 
ing, or at least as would keep the teacher respectable. 
In Scotland, the office of -a sehoolmaster was formerly 
mueh more luerative than at present, and most of that 
class had received liberal edueation.; and this is the rea- 
son why the common people in Scotland have been fa- 
mous even to a proverb, for their learning, But at pre- 
sent the salary of a country sehvolmaster, independent 
of fees.for seholars, is not greater than a ploughman 
‘can earn, being seldom more than 81. 6s. 8d. the conse- 
»quence of which is that this, which is in fact an honour- 
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able, because an useful profession, 1s now sifking inte 7 
contempt. It is no longer an object to a man of learn. 
ing 5 and we must soon be satisfied with sehoolmasters Tel 
that can read, write, and cast aceounts, a little better 
than the lowest of the people, or who from sume natr- 
ral deformity ave unable to exereise a trade. And 
what in this ease must beeome of the minds of the con- 
mon people! They must be totally uncultivated. 

We have-observed a great diilerenee between the euls 
tivation of the eommon people in one part of Scotland 
compared with another 5 and we have found, that where- 
ever a schoolmaster 1s looked upon as a mean profession 
tiere is seareely a duly qualified person to be found to 
undertake the office; and in those places the common 
people are lamentably ignorant. In other plaees again, 
wherc the selioolmaster is considered-as one of the prin- 
eipal persons in the parish, there men of a Inberal edn- 
cation, young divines, and preaehers, do not think 
themselves disgraced by exereising this profession 5 and 
there the common people show a degree of acuteness, 
knowledge, and observation, and possess such polished 
manners, as raise them very high above those of their 
own rank in other parts of the country. 

Many and keen have been the debates about a re- 
form of government of late years; but little attention 
has been patd to the formation of the minds of the com- 
mon people, wlio constitute the greater part of the na- 
tion ; of equrse they are ready to join the standard of 
every seditious demagogue who sounds the alarm of op- 
pression ; and should they at length be roused, their 
cruelty and barbarity, like the common people of 
T'ranee, would be exactly in proportion to their igno- 
Fance and want of prineiple. 

We are willing to hope, then, that the government 
and the moneyed men of the nation, who alone have 
property to lose and money to bestow, will at length 
find it to be their interest to patronize sehoolmasters. 

TEAL. See Anas, OrnitTHOLOGY Index. 

TEARS, a lymph or aqueous humour, which is lim- 
pid, and a little saltish: it is separated from the arte- 


‘rial blood by the lachrymal glands and small glandulons 


grains on the inside of the eyelids. 
TEASELS, a plant cultivated in the west of Eng- 
land for the use of elothiers. See Dipsacus, Botany 


Index. 


TEBETH, the tenth month of the Jewish eccle- 
siastical year, and fourth of the civil. It answers to our 
month of December. 

LTECLENBURG, a town of Germany, in the eir- 
cle of Westphalia, capital of a county of the same name, 
with a castle built on a hill. It was bought by the king 
of Prussia in 1404. E. Long. 8. 2. N. Lat. 52. 20. 

TECHNICAL, expresses somewhat relating to arts: 
or Sselenees : in this sense we say technieal terms. Itis 
also particularly applied to a kind of verses wherein are 
contained the rules or precepts of any art, thus digest- 
ed to help the memory to retain them; an example 
whereof may be seen in the artiele Memory. 

TECTONA, TEak-wooD, a genus of plants belong- 
See BoTany, p. 139. 

TI. DEUM, the name of a celebrated hymn, usedit 
the Christian chureh, and so called beeause it begins 
with these words, Ze Dewm laudamus, We praise thee, 
O God. It is sung. in the Romish church with great 
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other happy event ; and is believed to be the composi- 
tion of St AmBROSE bishop of Afilan. 

TEES, a river which rises on the confines of Cum- 
berland, and running eastward, divides the county of 
Durham from. Yorkshire, and falls into the German sea 
below Stockton. 


‘TEETH, the bones placed in the jaws for chewing 


food, that it may be the more easily digested in the sto- 
mach. ‘The anatomical structure of the teeth has al- 
ready been described under ANATOMY. The diseases 
to which they are liable, as well as the most suceessful 
remedies for removing them, are fully detailed under 
MepicINE and SuRGERY. 

Much attention has been paid to the beauty and pre- 
servation of the teeth among most nations. The Romans 
rubbed and washed them with great care ; and when they 
lost them, supplied their place with artificial teeth made 
of ivory ; and sometimes, when loose, bound them with 
gold. lLiigatures of wire have been found to hurt the 
natural teeth with which the artificial are connectcd : 
whereas silken twist cannot affect them to any consider- 
able degree for several years. 

Guilleman gives us the composition of a paste for 
making artificial teeth, which shall never grow yellow: 
the composition is white wax granulated, and melted 
with a little gum elemi, adding powder of white ma- 
stich, coral, and pearl. 

When several teeth are out in the same place, it is 
best to make a set, or the number wanted, out of one 
piece, all adhcring together, which may be fastened to 
the two next of the sound or natural teeth. And even 
a whole set of artificial teeth may be made for one or 
both jaws, so well fitted to admit of the necessary mo- 
tions, and so conveniently retained. in the proper situa- 
tion by means of springs, that they will answer every 
purpose of natural teeth, and may be taken out, cleancd, 
and replaced, by the patient himself with great ease. 

The common trick of mountebanks and other such 
practitioners, is-to use various washes for teeth, the sud- 
den effects of which, in cleaning and whitening the 
teeth, surprise and please people; but the effects are 
very pernicious. All the strong acid spirits will do this. 
As good a mixture as any thing can be, on this occa- 
ston, is the following: take plantane-water an ounce, 
honey of roses two drams, muriatic acid ten drops ; mix 
the whole together, and rub the teeth with a piece of 
linen rag dipped in this every day till they are whitened. 
The mouth ought to be well washed with cold water af- 
ter the use of this or any other acid liquor ;. and indeed 
the best of all teeth washes is cold: water, with or with- 
out a little salt; the constant use of this will kecp them 
clean and white, and prevent them from aching. 

After all the numerous cures which have been propos- 
ed for preventing the toothach, we will venture to re- 
commend the keeping the teeth clean as the most effica- 
Ctous, and avoiding every kind of hot food, especially 
hot liquids, as tea, &c. ‘They who are constantly using 
powders generally destroy their teeth altogether, as the 

valetudinarian does his health. 

TEETHING in children. See MepDIctxe. 

TEFF, a kind of grain, sowa all over Abyssinia, 
from which is made the bread commonly used through- 
out the country. We have no description of this plant 
but from Mr Bruce, who says that it is herbaceous ; and 
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that from a number of weak leaves surrounding the root 
proceeds a stalk of about 28 inches in length, not per- 
fectly straight, smooth, but jointed or knotted at parti- 
cular distances. This stalk is not much thicker than 
that of a carnation or julyflower. About eight inches 
from the top, a head is formed of a number of small 
branches, upon which it carries the fruit and flowers ; 
the latter of which is small, of a crimson colour, and 
scarcely perceptible by: the naked eye but from the op- 
position of that colour. ‘The pistil is divided inte two, 
seemingly attached. to the germ of the fruit, and has at 
each end small capillaments forming a brush. ‘The sta- 
mina are three in number 3 two on the lower side of the 
pistil, and one on the upper. ‘These are each of them 
crowned with two oval stigmata, at first green, but after 
crimson. ‘Ihe fruit is formed ina capsula, consisting of 
two conical hollow leaves, which, when closed, secms 
to compose a small conical pod, pointed at the top. ‘The 
fruit or seed is oblong, and is not so large as the head 


of the smallest pin ; yet it is very prolific, and produces. 


these seeds in such quantity as to yield a very abundant 
crop in the quantity of meal. 

Our author, from the similarity of the names, conjec- 
tures it to be the tpha mentioned, but not described, 
by Pliny ; but this conjecture, which he acknowledges 
to be unsupported, is of very little importance. 

There are three kinds of meal made from teff, of 
which the best (he says) is as white as flour, exceed- 
ingly light, and easily digested; the second is of a 
browner colour; and the last, which is the food of sol- 
diers and servants, is nearly black. ‘This variety he 
imagines to arise entirely from the difference of soils in 
which the seeds are sown, and the different degrees. of 
moisture to which the plant is exposed when growing. 
The manner of making the meal or flour into bread is 
by taking a broad earthen jar, and having made a lump 
of it with water, they put it into an earthen jar at some 
distance from the fire, where it remains till it begins to 
ferment or turn sour; they then bake it into cakes of.a 
circular form, and about two feet in diameter :it is of a 
spungy soft qnality, and not a disagreeable sourish taste. 
Two of these cakes a-day, and a coarse cotton cloth once 
a-year, are the wages of a common servant. 

At their banquets of raw meat, the flesh being cut in 
small bits, is wrapt up in pieces of this bread, with a 
proportion of fossil salt and Cayenne pepper. Before 
the company sits down to eat, a number of these cakes 
of different qualities are placed-one upon the other, in 
the same manner as our plates, and the principal people 
sitting first down, eat the white tefl; the second or coar- 
ser sort servcs the second-rate people that succeed them, 
and the third 1s for the servants. Every man, when he 
is done, dries or wipes his fingers upon the bread which 
he is to leave for his successor, for they have no towels 5 
and this 1s one of the most beastly customs among thei. 

Of this teff bread the natives makes a liquor, by a pro- 
cess which our author describes in the following words. 
The bread, when well toasted, is broken into small 
pieces, which are put into-a large jar, and have warm 
water poured upen them. It is then.set by the fire, and 
frequently stirred for several’ days, the mouth of the jar 
being close covered. After being allowed to settle three 
or four days, it acquires a sourish taste, and is what they 
call Zouza, or the common beer of the country. The: 


bouza in Atbara is made in the same manner, only in- 
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stead of teff, cakes of barley meal are employed. Both 
are very bad liquors, but the worst is that made of bar- 
ley. 

TEFFLIS, or TiFFits, a townof Asia, in Georgia, 
one of the seven nations between the Black sca and the 
Caspian. It isthe capital of that country, the place of 
residence of its sovereign, and is called by the inhabit- 
auts Z27lis-Cabar, * warm town,” from the warm baths 
in its neighbourhood. ‘Though its circumference does 
not excecd two English miles, it contains 20,000 inha- 
bitants, of which more than half are Armenians; the 
remainder are principally Georgians, with some Tartars. 
According to Major Rennel, it has 20 Armemian and 
15 Greek churches, and three metsheds. But Mr Coxe, 
on the authority of Professor Guldenstaedt, states the 
places of worship to be one Roman Catholic, 13 Greek, 
and seven Armenian churches. There are some magni- 
ficent caravanseras, bazars, and palaces in the city, but 
no mosques; for the Georgians, though living under a 
Mohammedan government, have always risen up in arms 
as often as any attempts have been made to erect such 
places of Mohammedan worship. Many of the Romish 
missionaries live here in disguise under the denomination 
of physicians, surgeons, and chemists; and the great 
cures which thev perform procure them mnch esteem, 
though they arc sometimes exposed to the insults of the 
people when they attempt to make any proselytes to 
their church. All the houses are of stone, with flat 
roofs, which serve, according to the customs of the East, 
as walks for the women. They are neatly built; the 
rooms are wainscotted, and the floors spread with car- 
pets. The streets seldom exceed seven fect in breadth, 
and some are so narrow as scarcely to allow room fora 
man on horseback: they are consequently very filthy. 

Tefilis is a place of considerable trade, especially in 
furs, which are conveyed hence to Constantinople by 
the way of Erzerum. As for the silks of this country, 
they are houglt up on the spot by the Armenians, and 
conveyed to Smyrna and other ports of the Mediterra- 
nean; but the greatest part is first sent to Erzermm to be 
manufactured, the Georgians being very ignorant and 
unskilful in that respect. From hence, likewise, great 
quantities of a root called Joya is sent to Erzerum and 
Indostan for the use of the linen dyers. Here is likewise 
a foundery, at which are cast a few cannon, mortars, and 
balls, all of which are very inferior to those of the 
Turks. The gunpowder made here is very good. ‘The 
Armenians have likewise established in this town all the 
mannfactures carried on by their countrymen in Persia: 
the most flourishing is that of printed linens. Tefflis is 
seated on the river Kur, at the fort of a mountain; and 
on the south side of it stands a large castle or fortress, 
built by the Turks in 1576, when they made themselves 
masters of the city and cauntry, under the command of 
the famaus Mustapha Pacha. It is 125 miles west of 
Terki. E. Long. 63. 3. N. Lat. 41. 59. 

TEGERHY, a principal town in Fezzan, in Africa, 
ahout 89 miles south-west of the capital. It collects 
from its lands little other produce than dates and Indian 
corn. In this, as in every town in Fezzan, a market 
for bntcher-meat, corn, fruit, and vegetahles, is regu- 
Jarly held. Mutton and goats flesh are sold by the quar- 
ter without weighing; the usual price is from 32 to 4o 
grains of gold-dust, or four or five shillings English mo- 
ney. The flesh of the camel, which is much more highly 
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valued, is commonly sold at a dearer rate, and is divid- 


ed into smaller lots. Agriculture and pasturage seem to 


be the principal occupations. ia 

TEGUMENT, any thing that surrounds or covers 
another. 

TEIND, in Scots Law. See Law, N° clxx. 

Commission of Trernps. See CoMMIssion. 

TEINTS. and Semirernts, in Pazntrng, denote the 
several colours used ina picture, considered as more or 
less high, bright, deep, thin, or weakened and diminish- 
ed, &c. to give tlc proper relievo, softness, or distance 
&c. of the several objects. 

TELEGRAPH (derived from sae and yeuQw), is 
the name very properly given to an instrument, by 
means of which information may be almost instantane- 
ously conveyed to a considerable distance. 

The telegraph, though it has been generally known 
and used by the moderns only fora few years, is by no 
means a modern invention. ‘There is reason to believe 
that amongst the Greeks there was some sort of tele- 
graph in use. The burning of Troy was certainly 
known in Greece very soon after it happened, and he- 
fore any person had returned from thence. Now that 
was ultogether so tedious a piece of business, that con- 
jecture never could have supplied the place of informa- 
tion. A Greek play begins with a scene, in which a 
watchman descends from the top of a tower in Greece, 
and gives the information that Troy was taken. “I 
lave been looking out these ten years (says he) to see 
when that would happen, and this night it is done.” 
Of the antiquity of a mode of conveying intelligence 
quickly to a great distance, this is certainly a proof. 

The Chinese, when they send couriers on the great 
canal, or when any great man travels there, make sig- 
nals hy fire from one day’s journey to another, to have 
every thing prepared ; and most of the barbarons na- 
tions used formerly to give the alarm of war by fires 
lighted on the hills or rising grounds. 

Polybius calls the different instruments used by the 
ancients for communicating information mverticet, PYrsie, 
because the signals were always made by nieaus of fre. 
At first they communicated information of events merely 
by terches; but this method was of little use, because it 
was necessary before-hand to fix the meaning of every 
particularsignal. Nowaseventsare exceedingly various, 
it was rmpossible to express the greater number of them 
by any premeditated contrivance. It was easy, for 
instance, to express by signals that a fleet had arrived 
at such a place, because this had been foreseen, and sig 
nals accordingly had been agreed upon to denote it ; but 
an unexpected revolt, a murder, and such accidents, a8 
happen but too often, and require an immediate remedy, 
could not be communicated by such signals ; because to 
foresee them was impossible. 

fEineas, a contemporary of Aristotle, who wrote aP k 
treatise on the duties of a general, endeavoured to COM 
rect those imperfections, but by no means succeeded. 
‘Those (says he) who would give signals to one ano- 
ther upon affairs of importance, must first prepare two 
vessels of earth, exactly equal in breadth and depth; and 
they need he but four feet and a half deep, and a foot 
and a half wide. They then must take pieces of corks 
proportioned to the mouth of these vessels, hut not quite 
so wide, that they may be let down with ease to the 
bottom of these vessels. Thev next fix in the middle 
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this cork a stick, which must be of equal size in both 
these vessels. ‘T'his stick must be divided exactly and 
distinctly, by spaces of three inches each, in order that 
such events as generally happen in war may be written 
on them. For example, on one of these spaces the follow- 
ing words may be written: ‘A BODY OF HORSE ARE 
MARCHED INTO THE COUNTRY.’ On another, ‘ A BoDY 
OF INFANTRY, heavily armed, are arrived hither.2 On 
a third, ‘INFANTRY LIGHTLY ARMED.’ On a fourth, 
‘Horse AND Foot.’ On another, ‘Surps;’ then 
* PROVISIONS ;” and so on til] all the events which may 
probably happen in the war that is carrying on are 
marked in these intervals. 

This being done, each of the two vessels must have a 
little tube or cock of equal bigness, to let out the water 
in equal proportion. Then the two vessels must be filled 
with water; the pieces of cork, with their sticks thrust 
through them, mnst be laid upon them, and the cocks 
must be opened. Now, it is plain, that as these vessels 
are equal, the corks will sink, and the sticks descend 
lower in the vessels, in proportion as they empty them- 
selves. But to be more certain of this exactness, it will 
be proper to make the experiment first, and to examine 
whether all things correspond and agree together, by an 
uniform execution on both sides. When they are well 
assured of this, the two vessels must be carried to the 
two places where the signals are to be made and observ- 
ed: water is poured in, and the corks and sticks are put 
in the vessels. When any of the events which are writ- 
ten on the sticks shall happen, a torch or other light is 
raised, which must be held aloft till such time as ano- 
ther is raised by the party to whom it is directed. (This 
first signal is only to give notice that both parties are 
ready and attentive). Then the torch cr other light 
must be taken away, and the cocks set open. When 
the iaterval, that is that part of the stick where the 
event of which notice is to be given or written, shall 
be fallen to a level with the vessels, then the man who 
gives the signal lifts up his torch; and an the other 
side, the correspondent signal-maker immediately turns 
the cock of his vessel, and looks at what is writ on that 
part of the stick which touches the month of the vessel ; 
on which occasion, if every thing has heen exeeuted ex- 
actly and equally on both sides, both will read the same 
thing.” 

This method was defective, because it could not con- 
vey any other intelligence except what was written on 
the sticks, and even that not particularly enough. With 
regard to all unforeseen events, it was quite useless. 

A new method was invented by Cleoxenus (others 
say by Democlitus), and very much improved by Poly- 
bius, as he himself informs us. He descrihes this me- 
thod as follows: ‘luke the letters of the (Greek) alpha- 
bet, and divide them into five parts, each of which will 
consist of five letters, except the last division, which will 
have only four. Tet these be fixed on a board in five 
columns. ‘The man who is to give the signals is then 
to begin by holding np two torches, which he is to keep 
aloft till the other party has also shown two. This is 
only to show that both sides are ready. ‘These first 
torches are then withdrawn. Both parties are provided 
with boards, on which the letters are disposed as for- 
merly described. The persan who then gives the signal 
18 to'hold up torches on the left to point out to the other 
party from what column he shall take the letters as they 
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are pointed out to him. If it is to be from the first co- Telecraph. 
Jumn, he holds up one torch; if from the second, two; ————~ 
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and so on for the others. He is then to hold up torches 
on the right, to denote the particular letter of the co- 
lumn that is to be taken. All this must have heen agreed 
on before-hand. ‘The man who gives the signals must 
have an instrument (drzeer), consisting of two tubes, 
and so placed as that, by looking through one of them, 
le can see only the right side, and through the other 
only the left, of him who is to answer. The board 
must be set up near tris instrument; and the station on 
the right and left must he surrounded with a wall 
(magumePeay das) ten feet broad, and about the height of 
a man, that the torches raised above it may give a clear 
and strong light, and that when taken down they may 
be completely concealed. Let us now suppose that this 
information is to be communicated,—A number of the 
auxihartes, about a hundred, have gone over to the enemy, 
In the first place, words must be chosen that will con- 
vey the information in the fewest letters possible: as, 4 
hundred Cretans have deserted, Keiles ixelov a9’ npeasy 
avlaperazay. Having written down this sentence, it is 
conveyed in this manner. ‘The first letter is a K, which 
is in the second column; two torches are therefore to be 
raised on the left hand to inform the person who receives 
the signals to look into that particular column. Then 
five torches arc to be held up on the right, to mark the 
letter A, which is the last in the column. ‘Lhen four 
torches are to be held up on the left to point out the e 
(7), which is in the fourth column, and two on the 
right to show that it is the second letter of that column. 
The other letters are pointed out in the same manner. 
—Such was the pyrs¢a or telegraph recommended by 
Polybius. 

But neither this nor any other method mentioned by 
the ancients seems ever to have been brought into gene- 
ral use 5 nor does it appear that the moderns had thought 
of such a machine as a telegraph till the year 1663, 
when the Marquis of Worcester, in his CeEntuRY oF 
INVENTIONS, aflirmed that he had discovered “‘a method 
by which, at a window, as far as eye can discover black 
from white, a man may hold discourse with his corre- 
spondent, withaut noise made or notice taken; being ac- 
cording to occasion given, or means afforded, ex ve na- 
ta, and no need of provision before hand ; though much 
better if foreseen, and course taken by mutual consent 
of parties.” This could be done only by means of a 
telegraph, which in the next sentence is declared to have 
been rendered so perfect, that by means of it the corre- 
spondence conld be carried on “hy night as well as by 
day, though as dark as pitch is black.” 

About 40 years afterwards M. Amontons proposed 
a new telegraph. Hs method was this: Let there be 
people placed in several stations, at such a distance front 
one another, that by the help of a telescope a man in one 
station may see a signal made im the next before him; he 
mnst immediately make the same signal, that it may be 
seen by persons in the station next after him, who are to 
communicate rt to those in the following station, and so 
These signals may be as letters of the alphabet, or 
as a cipher, understood only by the two persons who are 
in the distant places, and not by those who make the 
signals. ‘I'he person m the second station making the 
signal to the person in the third the very moment he sees 
it in the first, the news may be carried to the greatest 
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distance in as little time as is necessary to make the sig- 
nals inthe first station. The distance of the several sta- 
tions, which must be as few as possible, is measured by 
the rcach of a telescope. Amontons tried this method 
in a small tract of land before several persons of the 
highest rank at the court of France. 

It was not, however, till the French revolution that 
the telegraph was applied to useful purposes. Whether 
M. Chappe, who is said to have invented the telegraph 
first used by the French about the end of 1793, kuew 
any thing of Amontons’s invention or not, it is impos- 
sible to say ; but his telegraph was constructed on prin- 
ciples nearly similar. ‘The manner of using this tele- 
graph was as follows. At the first station, which was on 
the roofof the palace of the Louvre at Paris, M. Chappe, 
the inventor, received in writing, from the committce of 
public welfare, the words to besent to Lisle, near which 
the French army at that time was. An upright post 
was erected on the Louvre, at the top of which were 
two transverse arms, moveable in all directions by a sin- 
gle piece of mechanism, aud with inconceivable rapidi- 
ty. He invented a number of positions for these arms, 
which stood as signs for the letters of the alphabet; and 
these, for the greater celerity and simplicity, he reduced 
in number as much as possible. The grammarian will 
easily conceive that sixteen signs may aniply supply all 
the letters of the alphabet, since some letters may be 
omitted not only without detriment but with advantage. 
These signs, as they were arbitrary, could be changed 
every week ; sothat thesign of B for one day might be 
the sign of M the next ; and it was only necessary that 
the persons at the extremity should know the key. The 
intermediate operators were only instructed generally in 
these sixteen signals; which were so distinct, so marked, 
so different the one from the other, that they were easily 
remembered. The construction of the machine was 
such, that each signal was uniformly given in precisely 
the same manner at all times: [t did not depend on the 
operator’s manual skill; and the position of the arm 
conld never, for any one signal, be a degree higher 
or a degree lower, its movement being regulated me- 
chauically. 

M. Chappe having received at the Louvre the sen- 
tence to be conveyed, gave a known signal to the second 
station, which was Mont Martre, to prepare. At each 
station there was a watch tower, where telescopes were 
fixed, and the person on watch gave the signal of prepa- 
ration which he had recerved, and this communicated 
successively throngh all the line, which brought them all 
into a state of readiness. The person at Mont Martre 
then received, letter by letter, the sentence froin the 
Louvre, which he repeated with his own machine 3 and 
this was again repeated from the.next height, with in- 
conceivable rapidity, to the final station at Lisle. 

Lhe first description of the telegraph was brought 
from Paris to Frankfort on the Maine by a former mem- 
ber of the parliament of Bourdeaux, who had seen that 
which was erected on the mountain of Belville. As g1- 
ven by Dr Hutton from some of the English papers, it 
is as follows. AA is a beam or mast of wood placed 


DXXVIL. upright on a rising ground (fig. 1.), which is about 15 or 


fig. I. 


16 feet high. BB is a beam or balance moving upon 
the centre AA. This balance-beam may be placed 
vertically or horizantally, or any how inclined, by 
means of strong cords, which are fixed to the wheel D, 
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on the edge of which is a double groove to receive the Teleg 


two cords. ‘his balance is about 1I or 12 feet long, 
and nine inches broad, having at the ends two pieces of 
wood CC, which likewise turn upon angles by means of 
four other cords that pass through the axis of the main 
balance, otherwise the balance would derange the cords; 
the pieces C are each about three fect long, and may be 
placed either to the right or left, straight, or square, 
with the balance-beam. By mcans of these three the 
combination or movement is very extensive, remarkably 
simple, and easily performed. Below is a small wooden 
gonge or hat, in which a person is employed to observe 
the movements of the machine. In the mountain nearest 
to this another person is to repeat these movements, and 
a third to write them down. The time taken up for 
each movement is 20 seconds; of which the motion 
alone is four seconds, the other 16 the machine is sta- 
tionary. ‘wo working models of this instrament were 
executed at Frankfort, and sent by Mr W. Playfair to 
the duke of York; and hence the plan and alphabet of 
the machine came to England. 

Various experiments were in consequence tried upon 
telegraphs in this country ; and one was soon after set 
up by government ina chain of stations from the admi- 
ralty-office to the sea coast. It consists of six octagon 
boards, each of which is poised upon an axis ina frame, 
in such a manner that it can be either placed vertically, 


so as to appear with its full size to the observer at the Fig. 2, 


nearest station, as in fig. 2. or it becomes invisible to him 
by being placed horizontally, as in fig. 3. so that the 
narrow edge alone is exposed, which narrow edge is from 
a distance invisible. Fig. 2. is a representation of this 
telegraph, with the parts all shut, and the machine ready 
to work. 
pointed to the next station. Fig. 3. is a representation 
of the machine not at work, and with the ports all 
open. The opening of the first port (fig. 2.) expresses 
a, the second 6, the third c, the fourth d, the fifth e, 
the sixth f, &e. 

Six boards make 36 changes, by the most plain and 
simple mode of working; and they will make many 
more if more were necessary : but as the real superiority 
of the telegraph over all other modes of making sig- 
nals consists in its making letters, we do not think that 
more changes than the letters of the alphabet, and the 
ten arithmetical ciphers, arc necessary; but, on the 
contrary, that those who work the telegraphs should 
avoid communicating by words or signs agreed upon to 
express sentences; for that is the sure ntethod never to 
become expert at sending unexpected intelligence accu- 
rately. 

This telegraph is without doubt made up of the best 
number of combinations possible ; five boards would be 
insufficient, and seven would be useless. It has been 
objected to it, however, that its form is too clumsy to 
admit of its being raised to any considerable height 
above the building on which it stands ; and that it cat- 
not be made to change its direction, and conseqnently 
cannot be seen but from one particular point. 

Several other telegraphs have been proposed to remedy 
these defects, and perhaps others to which the instru 
ment is still liable. The dial-plate of a clock would 
make an excellent telegraph, as it might exbibit 144 
signs so as to be visible at a great distance. A telegraph 
on this principle, with only six divisions instead © 

twelve 


I’, in the officer’s cabin, is the telescope fie, 
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20 or 30 feet high above the building, without any dif- 
ficulty: it might be supported on one post, and therefore 
_turn round, and the contrast of colours would always be 


the same. 
nent A very ingenious improvement of the telegraph has 


been proposed in the Gentleman’s Magazine. It consists 
of a semicircle, to be properly elevated, and fixed per- 
pendicularly on a strong stand, The radius 12 feet; the 
semicircle consequently somewhat more than 36. This 
to be divided into 24 parts. Each of these will there- 
fore comprise a space of 18 inches, and an arch of 7° 30! 
on the circumference. These 24 divisions to be occu- 
pied by as many circular apertures of six inches diame- 
ter; which will leave a clear space of six inches on each 


side between the apertures. These apertures, beginning 
from the left, to denote the letters of the alphabet, 


omitting K, J consonant, V, X, and Q, as useless for 
this purpose. There are then 21 letters. The four other 
spaces are reserved for signals. The instrument to have 
an index moveable by a windlass on the centre of the 
semicircle, and having two top3, according as it is to be 
used in the day or night; one, a circular top of lac- 
quered iron or copper, of equal diameter with the aper- 
tures (and which consequently will eclipse any of them 
against which it rests); the other, a spear or arrow- 
shaped top, black and highly polished, which, in stand- 
ing before any of the apertures in the day-time, will be 
distinctly visible. In the night, the apertures to be redu- 
ced by a diaphragm fitting close to each, so as to leave 
an aperture of not more than two inches diameter. The 
diaphragm to be of well-polished tin ; the inner rim lac- 
quered black half an inch. All the apertures to be 
illuminated, when the instrument is used in the night- 
time, by small lamps; to which, if necessary, according 
to circumstances, convex lenses may be added, fitted into 
each diaphragm, ly which the light may be powerfully 
concentrated and increased. Over each aperture one of 
the five prismatic colours least likely to be mistaken (the 
remaining two being less distinguishable, and not want- 
ed, are best omitted) to be painted; and, in their natural 
order, on a width of eighteen inches and a depth of four, 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue; or, still to heighten the 
contrast, and render immediately successive apertures 
more distinguishable, red, green, orange, blue, yellow. 
The whole inner circle beneath and between the aper- 
tures to be painted black. 

When the instrument is to be nsed, the index to be set 
to the signal apertures on the right. All the apertures 
to be covered or dark when it begins to be used, except 
that which is to give the signal. A signal gun to 
be fired to apprise the observer. If the index is set to 
the first aperture, it will denote that words are to be ex- 
pressed; if to the second, that figures; if to the third, 
that the figures cease ; and that the intelligence is car- 
ried on in words. When figures are to be expressed, the 
alternate apertures from the left are taken in their order, 
to denote from 1 to 10 inclusively ; the second from the 
right denotes 100; the fifth 1000. ‘This order, and 
these intervals, are taken to prevent any confusion in so 
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peculiarly important an article of the intelligence to be Yelegraph- 


conveyed. 

Perhaps, however, none of the telegraphs hitherto of- 
fered to the public exceeds the following, either in sim- 
plicity, cheapness, or facility in working, and it might 
perhaps, with a few trifling additions, be made exceed- 
ingly distinct. It is thus described in the Repertory of 
Arts and Manufactures: For a nocturnal telegraph, let 
there be four large patent reflectors, lying on the same 
plane, parallel to the horizon, placed on the top of an 
observatory. Let each of these reflectors be capable, by 
means of two winclies, either of elevation or depression 
to a certain degree. By elevating or depressing one or 
two of the reflectors, eighteen very distinct arrange- 
ments may be produced, as the following scheme will 
explain (A). 
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For the sake of example, the above arrangements are 
made to answer to the most necessary letters of the al- 
phabet ; but alterations may be made at will, and a 
greater number of changes produced, without any addi- 
tion to the reflectors. In the first observatory there need 
only be a set of szmg/e reflectors; but in the others each 
reflector should be double, so as to face both the pre- 
ceding and subsequent observatory 3 and each observa- 
tory should be furnished with two telescopes. The pro- 
per diameter of the reflectors, and their distance from 
each other, will be ascertained by experience. 

To convert this machine into a diurnal telegraph, no- 
thing more is necessary than to insert, in the place of the 
reflectors, gilt balls, or any other conspicuous bodies. 

Were telegraphs brought to so great a degree of per- 
fection, that they could convey information speedily and 
distinctly ; were they so much simplified, that they could 
be constructed and maintained at little expence—the 
advantages which would result from their use are almost. 
inconceivable. Not to speak of the speed with which 
information could be communicated and orders given in 
time of war, by means of which misfortunes might be 
prevented or instantly repaired, difficulties removed, and 
disputes precluded, and by means of which the whole 
kingdom could be prepared in an instant to oppose an 

Gg2 invading 
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(a) Each reflector, after every arrangement, must be restored to its place, 
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Telegraph, invading enemy ; it might be used by commercial men 
Velema- to convey a commission cheaper and speedier than an 
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sured prose, which is remarkably harmonious;.gives the | 
style nearly as much elevation as the French language ‘ 


chu. express can travel. The capitals of distant nations 
might be united by chains of posts, and the settling of 
those disputes which at present take up months or years 
might then be accomplished in as many hours. An 
establishment of telegraphs might then be made like that 
of the post; and instead of being an expence, it would 
produce a revenue. Until telegraphs are employed to 
convey information that oceurs very frequently, the per- 
sons whe are stationed to work them will never become 
expert, and consequently will neither be expeditious nor 
accurate, though, with praetice, there is no doubt but 
they will attain both in a degree of perfection of which 
we can as yet have but little conception. 

Various other improvements of the telegraph might 
have been mentioned, but our limits do not permit us to 
dwell longer on the subject. 

TELEMACHOS, the son of Ulysses and Penelope, 
was still in the cradle when his father went with the 
rest of the Greeks to the Trojan war. At the end of 
this celebrated war, Telemachus, anxious to see his fa- 
ther, went to seek him; and as the place of his resi- 
dence, and the cause of his long absence, were then un- 
known, he visited the court of Menelans and Nestor to 
obtain information. Fle afterwards returned to Ithaca, 
where the suitors of his mother Penelope had conspired 
to murder him, but he avoided their snares; and by 
means of Minerva he discovered his father, who had ar- 
rived in the island two days before him, and was then 
in the house of Eumecus. With this faithful servant and 
Ulysses Telemaclius coneerted how to deliver his mo- 
ther from the importunities of her suitors, and it was 
effected with great success. After the death of lis fa- 
ther, Telemaclins went to the island of A%za, where he 
married Ciree, or, aceording to others, Cassiphone the 
daughter of Cirec, by whom he had a son called Latinus. 
He some time after had the misfortune to kill his mo- 
ther-in-law Cirec, and fled to Italy, where le fonnded 
Clusium. ‘'Telemachus was accompanied in his visit to 
Nestor and Menelaus by the goddess of wisdom under 
the form of Mentor. It is said that, when a child, T'e- 
Iemaclius fell into the sea, and that a dolphin brought 
him safe to shore, after he had remained some time un- 
der water. From this circumstance Ulysses had the 
figure of a dolphin engraved on the seal which he wore 
on his ring. 

From these stories, collected from Homer and the 
other poets of antiquity, the celebrated Fenelon, areh- 
bishop of Cambray, took the idea of his well-known Ad- 
ventures of Lelemachus ; which, though not composed 


1s capable of supporting even im regular verse. ) 

According to the same eminent critic, “ the best exe. Je! 
cuted part of the work is the first six books, in which 
Telemachus recounts his adventures to Calypso. The 
narration throughout them is lively and interesting. 
Afterwards, especially in the last 12 books, it becomes 
more tedious and languid; and in the warlike adven 
turcs whieh are attempted, there is a great defect of 
vigour. The chief objection against this work being 
classed with epic pocms, arises from the minute details 
of virtuous policy, into which the author in some places 
enters; and from the discourses and instructions of Men- 
tor, which recur upon us too often, and too much in the 
strain of eommon-place morality. Though these were 
well suited to the main design of the author, which was- 
to form the mind of a young prince, yet they seem not 
congruous to the nature of epic poctry ; the object of 
which is to improve us by means of actions, charaeters, 
and sentiments, rather than by delivering professed and 
formal instruction.” 

TELEPBIUM, Truk Oring, a genus of plants 
belonging to the class pentandria; and in the natural 
system ranging under the 54th order, Miscellanea. See 
Borany Indes. | 

TELESCOPE, an optical instrument for viewing, 
distant objects; sa named by compounding the Greek 
words vada, far off, and cxemtw, I look at or contemplate, 
This name is commonly appropriated to the larger sizes 
of the instrument, whilc the smaller arc called PERSPEC-. 
TIVE-GLASSES, SPY-GLASSES, OPERA-GLASSES. A par- 
ticular kind, whieh is thought to be much brighter than. 
the rest, is called a NIGHT-GLASS. 

To what has been said already with respect to the in- 
ventor of this most noble and useful instrument. im the 
article Oprics, we may add the two following claims. 

Mr Leonhard Digges, a gentleman of the 17th cen-. 
tury of great and various knowledge, positively asserts 
in his Stratzotzcos, and in another work, that lus father, 
a military gentleman, had an instrument whieh he used 
in the held, by which he could bring distant objects 
near, and could know a man at the distance of three 
miles. He says, that when his father was at lome hs. 
had often looked through it, and could distinguish the 
waving of the trécs on the opposite side of the Severm 
Mr Digges resided in the neighbourhood of Bristol. 

Franeis Fontana, in his Celestial Observations, pub~ 
lished at Naples in 1646, says, that he was assnred by 
a Mr Hardy, advocate of the parliament of Paris, @ 


person of great learning and undoubted integrity, that 
on the death of his father, there was found among his 


Lectures 0n in verse, is justly intitled to be esteemed a poem. “ The 


Rhetoric —s : oe . . ; : 

wil the Wheto the work (says D1 Blair) isin general well things an old tube, by which distant objects were di- 
Belles contrived 5 and is deficient neither in epic grandeur nor stinetly seen 5 and that it was of a date lon prior to 
Lettres, unity of object. The author has entered with much fe- — the tclescope lately invented, and had been kept by lnm: 


licity into the spirit and ideas of the ancient poets, par- 
ticularly into the aneicnt mythology, which retains 
more dignity, andmakes a better fignre in his hands than 
in those of any other modern poet. His descriptions are 
rich and beautiful; especially of the softer and ealmer 
scenes, for which the genius of Fenelon was best suited ; 
sucli as the incidents of pastoral life, the pleasures of vir- 
tue, or a country flourishing in peace. There is an in- 
imitable sweetness and tenderness in several of tlie pic- 
tures of this kind which he has given;°? and his mea- 
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as a secret, 
It is not all improbable, that curious people, hand- 
ling spectacle glasses, of which there were by this time 
great varieties, hoth convex and concave, and: amusing 
themselves with their magnifying power and the singu- 
lar eflects which they produced in the appearances of 
things, might sometimes chance so to place them as to 
produce distinct and enlarged vision. We know per- 
fecily, from the table and scheme which Sirturus has 
given us of the tools or dishes in which the spectacle 
makers 
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11 inferior sizes. He has given us a scheme of a set 
which he got leave te measure, belonging to a spectacle- 
maker of the name of Rogette at Corunna in Spain ; and 
lie says that this man had tools of the satne sizes for con- 
cave glasses, It also appears, that it was a general 
practice (of which we do not know the precise purpose) 
to use a convex and concave glass together. If any per- 
son should chance to put together a 24-inch convex and 
a 12-1nch concave (wrought on both sides) at the di- 
Stance of six mehes, he would have distinct vision, and 
the object would appcar of double size. Concaves of 
six inches were not uncommon, and one such combined 
with the convex of 24, at the distance of nine inches, 
would have distinct vision, and objects would be qua- 
drupled in diameter. When such a thing occurred, it 
was natural to kecp it as a cnriosity, although the ra- 
teonale of its operation was not in the least understood. 
We doubt not but that this happened much eftencr than 
in these two instances. The chief wonder is, that it was 
not frequent, and taken notice of by some writer. It is 
pretty plain that Galileo’s first telescope was of this kind, 
made up of such spectacle-glasses as he could procure ; 
for it magnified only three times in diamcter; a thing 
easily procured by sneh glasses as he could find with 
every spectacle-maker. And he could not but observe, 
ia his trials of their glasses, that the deeper concaves and 
flatter convexes he employed, he produced the greater 
amplification ; and then he would find himself obhged 
to provide a tool not used by the spectacle-makers, viz. 
either a much flatter tool for a convex surface, ora much 
smaller sphere for a concave; and, notwithstanding his 
telling us that it was by reflecting on the nature of re- 
fraction, and without any instruction, we are persnaded 
that he proceeded in this very way. His next teles- 
cope magnified but five times. Now the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the obvious laws of refraction would 
have directed him at once toa very smal] and deep con- 
cave, which wonld have been much easier made, anil 
have magnified more. But he’groped his way with such 
spectacle-glasscs as he could get, till he at last made 
toolsfor very flat object-elasses and very deep eyc-glasses, 
and produced a telescope which magniiied about 25 


times. Sirturus saw it, and took the measures of it. 


He afterwards saw a scheme of it which Galileo had 
sent toa German prince at Inspruck, who had it drawn 
(that is, the circles for the tools) on a table in his gal-. 
lery. The object-glass was a plano-convex, a portion 
ofa sphere of 24 inches diameter; the eye-glass was 
a double concave of two inches diameter; the focal 


distances were therefore 24 inches and one inch nearly, - 


This must have been a very lucky operation, for Sirtu- 
Tus Says it was the best telescope he had seen: and we 
Know that it requires the very best work to produce this 
magnifying power with such small spheres. Telescopes 
continued to be made in this way for many years; and 
Galileo, though keenly engaged in the observation of 
Jupiter’s satellites, heing candidate for the prize held 
out by the Dutch. for the discovery of the longitude, 
and therefore much interested in the advantage which 
4 convex eye-glass would have given him, never made 
them of any other form. Kepler published his Diop- 
{ries in 16113 in-which he tells us, all that he or others. 
ad discovered of the law of refraction, viz. that.in very 


was indeed enough to have pointed out, with sufficient 
exactness, the construction of cvery optical instrument 
that we are even now possessed of; for this proportiona-_ 
lity of the angles of incidence and refraction is assumed 
in the construction of the optical figure for all of them ; 
and the deviation from it is still considered as the re- 
Jinement of the art, and was not brought. to any rule till 
5° years after by Huyyhens, and called by him aBER- 
RATION, Yet even the sagacious Kepler seems not to 
have secn the advantage of any other construction of - 
the telescope ; he just seems to acknowledge the possi- 
bility of it: and we are surprised to sec writers giving 
him as the author of the astronomical telescope, or even 
as hinting at its construction. It is true, in the last 
proposition he shows how a telescope may be made ap- 
parently with a convex eye-glass: but this is only a 
frivolous fancy ; for the eye-glass is directed to be made 
convex externally, and a very deep concave on the in- 
side; so that it is, in fact, a meniscus with the concavi- 
ty prevalent. In the 86th proposition, he indeed shows 
that it is possible so to placea convex glass behind ano- 
ther convex glass, that an cye shall see objects distinct, 
magnified, and inverted 5 and he speaks very sagacious- 
ly on the subject. Aftcr having said that an eye placed 
behind the point of union of the first glass will see an — 
object inverted, he shows that a small part only will be - 
seen; and then he shows that a convex glass,. duly pro- 

portioned and properly placed, will show more of it. 

But in showing this, he speaks in a way which shows. 
evidently that he had formed no distinet notions of the 

manner in wich this effect would be produced, only 

saying vaguely that the convergency of the second olass 

would counteract the divergency beyond the focus of 
the first. [fad he conceived the matter with any toler- 

able distinetness, aftcr secing the great advantage of ta- 

king in a field greater in almost any proportion, he: - 
would have eagerly catched at the thonght, and enlar- 
ged on the immense improvement. Had he but drawn 
one figure of the progress of the rays through two con- 
vex glasses, the whole would have been open to his 
view. 

This step, so easy and so important, was reserved for 
Father Scheiner, as has been already observed in the 
article OprTics; and the construction of this author, to« 
gether with that of Jansen, are the models on which all 
refracting telescopes are now constructed; and im all 
that relates to their magnifying power, brightness, and 
field of vision, they may be constructed on Kepler’s prin- 
ciple, that the angles of refraction are in a certain given 
proportion to the angles of ineidence. 

Bat after Huyghens liad applied his elegant geometry » 
to the discovery of Snellius, viz. the proportionality, not 
of the angles, but of the sines, and had ascertained the 
aherrations from the foci of infinitely slender pencils, 
the reasons were clearly pointed out why there were 
such narrow limits affixed by nature to the performance 
of optical instruments, in conseqnence of the indistinct- 
ness of vision which resulted from constructions where. 
the magnifying power, the quantity of light, or the field 
of vision, were extended beyondcertain moderate bounds. 
The theory of aberrations, which that. most’ excellent 
geometcr established, has enabled us to diminish this in- 
distinctness arising from any of these causes-; and this 
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tions which have been contrived since the days of Gali- 
leo and Scheiner. 


THE description which has been already given of the 
various constructions of telescopes in the article OPTIcs, 
is suflicient for instructing the rcader in the general 
principles of their construction, and with moderate at- 
tention will show the manner in which the rays of light 
proceed, in order to ensure the differcnt circumstances 
of amplification, brightness, and extent of field, and 
even distinctness of vision, in as far as depends on thie 
proper intervals between the glasses. But it is insufhicient 
for giving us a knowledge of the improvements which 
are aimed at in the different departures from the original 
constructions of Galileo and Scheincr, the advantage of 
the double eye-glass of Huyghens, and the quintuple 
eye-glass of Dolland: still more is it insufficient for show- 
ing us why the highest degreesof amplification and most 
extensive field cannot be obtained by the mere propor- 
tion of the fecal distances of the glasses, as Kepler had 
taught. In short, without the Huyghenian doctrine of 
aberrations, neither can the curious readcr Icarn the li- 
mits of their performance, nor the artist learn why one 
telescope is better than another, or in what manner to 
proceed to make a telescope differing in any particular 
from those which he servilely copies. 

Although all the improvements in the construction of 
telescopes sincc the publication of Huyghen’s Dioptrics 
have been the productions of this island, and althongh 
Dr Smith of Cambridge has given the most elegant and 
perspicuous account of this science that has yet appear- 
ed, we do not recollect a performance in the English 
language (except the Optics of Emerson) which will 
carry the reader beyond the mere schoolboy elements of 
the science, or enable a person.of matheniatical skill to 
understand or improve the construction of optical instru- 
ments. ‘The last work on this subject of any extent 
(Dr Priestley’s History of Vision) is merely a parlour 
book for the amusement of half-taught dilettanti, but is 
totally deficient in the mathematical part, although it 
is here that the science of optics has her chief claim to 
pre-eminence, and to the name of a DISCIPLINA ACCU- 
RATA. But this would have been wltra crepidam ; and 
the author would in all probability have made as poora 
figure here as he has done in his attempts to degrade 
his species in his Commentaries on the Vibratiuncule of 
Hartley 3 motions which neither the author nor bis am- 
plificator were able to understand or explain. We trust 
that our readers, jealous as we are of every thing that 
sinks us in the scale of nature’s works, will pardon this 
transient ejaculation of spleen, when our thoughts are 
called.to a system which, of absolute and unavoidable ne- 
cessity, makes the DIVINE MIND nothing but a quiver- 
ang of that matter of which it is the AUTHOR and un- 
erring DIRECTOR. Sed missum faciamus. 

We think therefore that we shall do the public some 
service, by giving such an account of this higher branch 
of optical science as will at least tend to the complete un- 
derstanding of this noble instrument, by which our con- 
ceptions of the extent of almighty power, and wisdom, 
and beneficence, are so wonderfully enlarged. In the 
prosecution of this we hopc that many general rules will 
emerge, by which artists who are not mathematicians 
may be enabled to construct optical instruments with 
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Telescope. diminution is the sole aim of all the different construc- 
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intelligence, and avoid the many blunders and defects 
which result from mere servile imitation. , 
The general aim in the construction of a telescope is, 
to form, by means of mirrors or lenses, an image of the 
distant object, as large, as bright, and as extensive as is _ 
possible, consistently with distinctness; and then to view 
the image with a magnifying glass in any convenient 
manner. ‘This gives us an arrangement of our subject. 
We shall first show the principles of construction of the 
object-glass or mirror, so as that it shall form an image 


of the distant object with these qualities; and,then show 


how to construct the magnifying glass or eye-piece, so 
as to preserve them unimpaired. | 

This indistinetness which we wish to avoid arises from 
two causes; the splierical figures of the retracting and 
reflecting surfaces, and the different refranpibility of 
the differently coloured rays of light. The first may be 
called the SPHERICAL and the second the CHROMATIC 
mdistinctness; and the deviations from thé foci, deter- 
mined by an elementary theorem, given under Orrics, 
may be called the sPHERICAL and the CHROMATIC 
aberrations, 

The limits of a work like this will not permit us te 
give any more of the doctrine of abcrrations than is ab- 
selntely necessary for the construction of achromatic te- 
lescopes ; and we must refer the reader for a general 
view of the whole to Euler’s Dioptrics, and other works 
of that kind. Dr Smith has given as mnch as was ne- 
cessary for the comparison of the merits of different 
glasses of similar construction, and this in a very plain 
and elegant manner. 

We shall begin with the aberration of colour, be- 
cause itis the most simple. 

Let white or compounded light fall perpendicularly 
on the flat side PQ (fig. 1.) of a plano-convex lens DX 
PVQ, whose axis is CV and vertex V. The white 
ray p P falling on the extremity of the lens is dispersed 
by refraction at the point P of the spherical surface, and 
the red ray goes to the poiut 7 of the axis, and the vio- 
let ray to the point v. In like manner the white ray 
qQ is dispersed by refraction at Q, the red ray going 
to r, and the violet to v. The red ray P r crosses the 
violet ray Q vin a point D, and Q r crosses P v ina 
point E; and the whole light refracted and dispersed 
by the circumfcrence whose diameter is PQ, passes 
through the circular area, whose diameter is DE, Sup- 
posing that the lens is of such a form that it would col- 
lect red rays, refracted by its whole surface in the point 
7, and violet in the point v; then it is evident that the 
whole light which occupies the surface of the lens will 
pass through this little circle, whose diameter is DE. 
Therefore white light issuing from a point so distant that 
the rays may be considered as parallel, will not be 
collected in another point or focus, but will be dispersed 
over the surface of that little circle: which is therefore 
called the czrcle of chromatic dispersion ; and the radi- 
ant point will be represented by this circle. The neigh- 
bouring points are in like manner represented by circles; 
and these circles encroaching on and mixing with each 
other, must occasion haziness or confusion, and render 
the picture indistinct. This indistinctness will be greater 
in the proportion of the nuniber of circles which are in 
this manner mixed together. This will be in the pro- 
portion of the room that is for them ; that is, in propor- 
tion to the area of the circle, or in the duplicate propor- 

ion 
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pe, tion of its diameter. Our first business thereforc is, to arising from the spherical figure. We think this the relescope. 
obtain measures of this diameter, and to mark the con- more necessary, because the illustrious discoverer of the ——-——— 


nection between it and the aperture and focal distance 
of the lens, 

Let 7 be to ras the sine of incidence in glass to the 
sine of refraction of the red rays; and let ¢ be to v as 
the sine of incidence to the sine of refraction of the vio- 
Jet rays. Then -we say, that when the aperture PQ is 
moderate, v—r: v--r—27=DE: PQ, very nearly. 
For let DE, which is evidently perpendicular to V7, 
mneet the paraliel incident rays in K and Land the radii 
of the spherical surface in G and H. It is plain that 
GPK is equal to the angle of incidence on the posterior 
or spherical surface of the lens; and GP rand GP v 
are the angles of the refraction of the red and the violet 
rays; and that GK, GD, and GE, are very nearly as 
the sines of those angles, because the angles are supposed 
to be small. We may therefore institute this proportion 
DE : KD=v—r : r—z; then, by doubling the con- 
sequents DE: 2K D=v—r: 2r—27. Also DE: 
2KD 4+ DE=v—r : 2r—27 +0—r, su—r: rt 
v—27. But 2K D + DE is equal to KL or PQ. 
Therefore we have DE: PQ = v—r:r + v—27, 
Q. £. D. 

Cor, 1. Sir Isaac Newton, by most accurate observa- 
tion, found, that in common glass the sines of refraction 
of the red and violet rays were 77 and 78 where the 
| sine of incidence was 50. Hence it follows, that o—r 
| isto v-+-n—27 as 1 to 553 and that the diameter of 
the smallest circle of dispersion is ;’;th part of that of 
the lens. 

2. In like manner may be determined the circle of 
dispersion that will comprehend the rays of any particu- 
lar colour or set of colours. Thus all the orange and 
yellow will pass through a circle whose diameter is 
aeoth of that of the lens. 

3. In different surfaces, or plano-couvex lenses, the 
| angles of aberration 7 Pv are as the breadth PQ di- 
_ rectly, and as the focal distance VF inversely; because 

any angle DPE is as its subtense DE directly and ra- 
dius DP inverscly. N.B. We call VF the focal di- 
Stance, because at this distance, or at the point Fy the 
_ light is most of all constipated. If we examine the fo- 
eal distance by holding the lens to the sun, we judge it 

| to be where the light is drawn into the smallest spot. 
When we reflect that a lens of 54 inches in diameter 
has a circle of dispersion ;{;th of an inch in diameter, 
| We ate surprised that it produces any picture of an ob- 
| ject that can be distinguished. We should not expect 
greater distinctness from such a lens than would be pro-. 
duced ina camera obscura without a lens, by simply ad- 
| mitting the light throngh a hole of ¢5th of au inch in 
diameter. This, we know, would be very hazy and 
confnsed. But when we remark the superior vivacity 
of the yellow and orange light in comparison with the 
rest, we may believe that the effect produced by the 
confusion of the other colours will be much less sensible. 
But a strunger reason is, that the light 1s much denser 
in the middle of the circle of dispersion, and is exceed- 
| ingly faint towards the margin. ‘This, however, must 
| not be taken for granted; and we must know distinctly 
the manner in which the light of different colours is 
| distributed over the circle of chromatic-dispersion, be- 
fore we pretend to pronounce on the immense difference 
| between the indistinctnesg arising from colour and that 


—_ — 
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chromatic aberration has made a great mistake in the 
comparison, because he did not consider the distribution 
of the light in the circle of spherical dispersion. It is 
therefore proper to investigate the chromatic distribu- 
tion of the light with the same carc that we bestow- 
ed on the spherical] dispersion in Optics, and we shall 
then see that the superiority of the reflecting tele- 
Scope is incomparably less than Newton imagined it to 


be. 


Therefore let EB (fig. 2.) represent a plano-convex Fig. 2. 


lens, of which C is the centre and Cr the axis. Let 
us suppose it to have nospherical aberration, but to col- 
lect rays occupying its whole surface to single points in 
the axis. Let a beam of white or compounded light 
fall perpendicularly on its plane surface. The rays will 
be so refracted by its curved surface, that the extreme 
red rays will be collected at r, the extreme violet rays 
at w, and those of intermediate refrangibility at inter- 
mediate points, 0, y, 2, b, p, v, of the line r2, which 
is nearly th of rC, The extreme red and violet 
rays will cross each other at A and D3; and AD will 
be a section or diameter of the circle of chromatic dis- 
persion, and will be about sth of EB. We may sup- 
pose wr to be bisected in 8, because w b is to b7 
very nearly in the ratio ‘of equality (forrd:rC= 
bA:cE, =bA:cBv=wb:wC). The line rw 
will be a kind of prismatic spectrum, red from 7 to 9, 
orange-coloured from o to y, yellow from y to g, green 
from g to b, blue from & to p, purple from p to v, and 
violet from v to ww. 

The light in its compound state must be supposed uni- 
formly dense as it falls upon -the lens; and the same 
must be said of the rays of any particular colour. New- 


' ton supposes also, that when a white ray, such as e E, 


is dispersed into its compouent coloured rays by refrac- 
tion at E, it is uniformly spread over the angle DEA. 
This supposition is indeed gratuitous; but we have no 
argumeut to the contrary, and may therefore consider it 
asjust. ‘The consequence is, that each point ww, v, p, 4, 
&c. of the spectrum is not only equally luminous, but 
also illuminates uniformly its corresponding portion of 
AD: that is to say, the coating (so to term it) of any 
particular colour, such as purple, from the point p, is 
uniformly dense in every part of AD on which it falls. 
In like manner, the colouring of yellow, intercepted by 
a part of AD in its passage to the point y, is uniform- 
ly dense in all its parts. But the density of the differ- 
ent colours in AD is extremely different: for since the 
radiation in w is equally dense with that in p, the den- 
sity of the violet colouring, which radiates from w, and 
is spread over the whole of AD, must be much less than 
the density of the purple colouring, which radiates from 
p, and occupies only a part of AD round the circle J. 
These densities must be very nearly in the inverse pro- 
portion of 2 & to pb. 

Flence we see, that the central point 6 will be very 
intensely illuminated by the blue radiating from p J and 
the yrecn intercepted from 6g. Et will be more faintly 
illuminated by the purple radiating from vp, and the 
yellow intercepted from g 7; and still more faintly by 
the violet from w wv, and the orange and red intercepted 
from 77. ‘The whole colourmg will be a white, tend- 
ing a little to yellowness, The accurate mayer of 

these 
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But this is of 
jittle moment. It is of more consequence to be able to 
determine the proportion of the total intensity of the 
light in d to its intensity in any other point I. 

For this purpose draw r IR, Iw W, meeting the lens 
in Rand W. The point I receives none of the light 
which passes throngh the space ‘RW: for it is evident 
thet} ¥: C=) A: Clg Sor 2s, and that Cha 
CW ; and therefore, since all the light incident on EB 
passes through AB, all the light incident on RW passes 
through I 7 (2 being made=ST). Drawo 10, 7 IY, 
giG,IpP,IvV. It is plain that I receives red 
light from RO, orange from OY, yellow from YG, 
green from GI, a little blue from BP, purple from 
PV, and violet from VW. It therefore wants some of 
the green and of the blue. 

That we may judge of the intensity of these colours 
at I, suppose the lens covered with paper pierced with a 
small hole at G. The green light only will pass through 
I; the other colours will pass between I and 4, or be- 
tween I and A, aecording as they are more or less re- 
frangible than the particular green at I. This particu- 
lar colour converges to 2°, and therefore will illuminate 
a small spot round I, where it will be as mueh denser 
than it is at Gas this spot is smaller than the hole at G. 
The natural density at G, therefore, will be to the in- 
creased density at I, as g I? to g G’, or as g &* tog C, 
or as & J? to CG*. In like manner, the natural density 
of the purple coming to I through an equal hole at P 
will be to the increased density at I as 51* to CP. 
And thus it appears, that the intensity of the diflerently 
coloured illuminations of any point of the cirele of dis- 
persion, 1s inversely proportional to the square of tlie di- 
stance from the centre of the lens to the point of its sur- 
face through which the colouring light comes to this 
point of the circle of dispersion. ‘This cireumstance will 
give us a very easy, and, we think, an elegant solution 
of the question. 

Bisect CE in F, and draw FL perpendicular to CE, 
making it equal to CF. ‘Through the point L deseribe 
the hyperbola KILN of the seeond order, that is, having 
the ordinates EK, FL, RN, &c. inversely proportional 
te the squares of the abscissa CE, CF, CR, &e.; so 

I 
that FL: RN= an > ope SOR CM ke. At 
is evident that these ordinates are proportional to the 
densities of the severally coloured lights whiehbo from 
them to any points whatever of the circle of disper- 
sion. 

Now the total density of the light at I depends both 
on the density of each particular colour and on the num- 
ber ef colours which fall on it. The ordinates of this 
liyperbola determine the first ; and the space ER mea- 
sures the number of colours which fall on I, because it 
receives light from the whole of ER, and of its equal 
BW. Therefore, if srdinates be drawn from any point 
of ER, their sum will be as the whole light which goes 
to; that is, the total density of the light at I will be 
proportional to the area NREK. Now it is known that 
CE x EK is equal to the infinitely extended aren lying 
beyond EK; and CRXRN is equal to the infinitely 
extended area lying beyond RN. Therefore the area 
NREK is equal to CR x RN——CE xEK. But RN 
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t——-y-~=— of the position of the points 0, ¥, g, &e. 


BE & 


CF , CF 
and EK are respectively equal to cE and CE" 
CR 


fore the deusity at I is proportional to CF’ x (—o 
CE CE—CR 


I 


I 
op)» =OF'x (ca—cE) = oF * Gear 


ote ER _CF3_ ER 
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CE’ = sor =z constant quantity. 


Therefore the density of the light at I is proportional to 
ER 


But because CF 


~ because the points R and J are similarly 
situated in EC and A &, 
Farther, if the semiaperture CE of the lens be called 


! ; ; AI 
1, 18 =3, and the density at I is = Er 


Here it is proper to observe, that since the point R 
has the same situation in the diameter I.B that the point 
I has in the diameter AD of the circle of dispersion, the 
circle described on EB may be conceived as the magni- 
fied representation of the circle of dispersion. The point 
F’, for instance, represents the point / in the eirele of 
dispersion, whieh bisects the radius 5 A; and / receives 
no light from any part of the lens whieh is nearer the 
centre than i", being illuminated only by the light which 
eomes through EF and its opposite BE’. ‘The same may 
be said of every other point. 

In like manner, the density of the light in f, the 


niddle between 4 and A, is measured by - which is 
1h 
— aa77> OF ‘Iz. 
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proper standard of comparison. ‘The density there is to 


This makes the density at this point a 


the density at Las 1 to oe or as 61 to AT; and this 
is the simplest mode of comparison. The density half 
way from the eentre of the circle of dispersion is to the 
density at any point [as 61 to AI. 

Lastly, through I. deseribe the common reetangular 
hyperbola & Lin, meeting the ordinates of the former in 
k, i, and x: and draw £4 parallel to EC, cutting the 
ordinates ing, fir, &e. Then CR: CESE&: Ra, 
and CR: Ch—CR=E: Ra—Ek, or CR: REX 
Kkirn,andbr: JASE: ran. And thus we bave 
a very simple expression of the density in any point of 
the circle of dispersion. Let’ the point be any where, ag 
at I. Divide the lens in Ras AD is divided in I, and 
then rz is as the density in I. 

_ These two measures were given by Newton; the first 
in his Lreatise de Mundé Systemate, and the last in his 
Optics, but both without denionstration. 

If the hyperbola & L 2 be made to revolve round the 
axis CQ, it will generate a solid spindle, which will 
measure the whole quantity of light whieli passes throvgh 
different portions of the circle of dispersion. Thus the 
solid produced by the revolution of L k f will measure 
all the light which occupies the ovter part of the eircle 
of dispersion lying without the middle of the radius. 
This space is 3ths of the whole circle ; but the quantl- 
ty of light is but ith of the whole. , 


There- f 
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A full more simple expression of the while quantit 
of light passing through different portions of the circle 
af chromatic dispersion may now be obtained as fol- 
lows : 

it has been demonstrated, that the density of the helit 


oe > = S the figure to turn 
at i 1s as ay or as CR’ (DUppose the hgure r 


round the axis. Tor R describe circumferencesof circles; 
and the whole light passing through this circumference 
is as the circumference, or as the radius, and as the den- 


It is therefore as x CR, that is, as 
ER. Draw any straight line Em, cutting RN ins, 
and any other ordinate FL ine Rs. The whole light 
which illuminates the circumference described by I is 
to the whole light which illuminates the centre das ER 
to EC, or as Rs to C m. In like manner, the whole 
light which illuminates the circumference described hy 
the point f in the circle of dispersion is to the whole 
light which illuminates: the centre 4, as F x to C m. 
The lines © m, RS, F x, are therefore proportional to 
the whole light which illuminates the corresponding 
circumferences in the circle of dispersion. Therefore 
the whole light which falls on the circle whose radius 
is 61, will be represented by the trapezium in CRS; 
and the whole light which falls on the ring described 
by LA, will be represented by the triangle Es R; and 
so of any other portions. 

By considering the figure, we see that the distribu- 
tion of the light is exteedingly unequal. Round the 
_ Inargin it has no sensible density ; while its density in 
the very centre is incomparably greater than in any 
| other point, being expressed: by the asymptote of a hy- 


sity jointly. 


| perbola. Also the circle described with the radius a 


\ contains 3ths of the whole light. No wonder then that 


dispersion is less than one should expect ; besides, it is 
evident that the: mast lively or impressive colours oc- 
_cupy the middle of the spectrum, and are there much 
denser than the rest. The margin is covered with an 
_illomination of deep red and violet, neither of which co- 
| lours are brilliant. The margin will be af a dark claret 
colour. ‘Phe centre revives-all the colours, but in a pro- 
portion of intensity greatly different from that in the 
| common prismatic spectrum, because thie radiant points 
UL, p, 8, ¢, &. by which it is illuminated, are at such 
| different distances from it. It will be white ; bnt we 
apprehend not a pure white, being greatly overcharged 
with the middle colours. 

These considerations show that the coloured fringes 
which are observed to border very luminons objects seen 
ona dark ground through optical instruments, do not 
proceed from the object-glass of a telescope or micro- 
“scope, but from an improper construction of the eye- 
pclasses™ The chromatic dispersion would preduce 
_tringes of a different colonr, when they produce any at 
all, and the colours would be"differently disposed. But 
(this dispersion by the object-zlass can hardly produce 
Any fringes: its effect is a general and almost uniform 


nixture of circles all over the field, which produces an 


“niform haziness, as if the object were viewed at an 
‘proper distance, or out of its focus, as we vulgarly 
2Xpress-it, 


: 
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)) the confusion caused by the mixture of these circles of 
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We may at present forma good guess at the limit Telescope, 
Which this cause puts to the performance of a tele. —\— 


seope. A point af a very distant object is represent- 
ed, in the pictnre formed by the object-glass, by a 
little circle, whose diameter is at least sooth of the a- 
pertnre of the object-glass, making a very full allow- 
anee for the superior brilhianey and density of the cen- 
tral light. We look at this picture with a magnifying 
eye glass. This magnifies the picture of the point. If 
it amplify it to such a degrce as to make it an object, 
individually distinguisbable, the covfusion is then sen. 
sible. Now this can be computed. An ahyjeet sub- 
tending one minute of a degree is distingnished by the 
dnilest eye, even although it be a dark object on a 
bright ground. Let us therefore suppose a telescope, 
the object glass of which is of six feet focal distance, 
and one incl aperture. The diameter of the circle of 
chromatic dispersion will be sooth of an inch, which: 
subtends at the centre of the object-glass an angle of 
about of seconds. ‘This, when maenified six times by 
an eye-glass, would become a distinguishable object; and 
a telescope of this length would be indistinct if it mag- 
nified more than six times, if a point were thns spread 
out into a spot of uniform intensity. But the spot is 
much less intense about its margin, It is found expe- 
rimentally that a piece of engraving, having fine cross 
hatches, is not sensibly indistinct till brought so far 
from the limits of perfectly distinct vision, that this 
indistinctness amounts to 6! or 5’ in breadth.—There- 
fore such a telescope will be sensibly distinct when it 
magnifies 36 times; and. this’ is very agreeable to ex- 
perience. 

We come, in the second place, to the more arduous 
task of ascertaining the error arising from the spherical 
hgure of the surfaces employed in optical instruments; 


~ Suffice it to say, before we begin, that although geo- 


meters have exhibited other forms of lenses which are 
totally exempt from this error, they cannot be executed 
by the artist ; and we are therefore restricted to the. 
employment of spherical surfaces. 

Of all the determinations which have been given of 
spherical aberration, that by Dr Smith, in his Optics,. 
which is an improvement of the fundamenta! theorem 
of that most elegant geometer Hayghens, is the most 
perspicuous and palpable. Some others are more con- 
cise, and much better fitted for after use, and will there- 
fore be employed by us in the prosecution of this article. 
But they do not keep: in view the optical facts, giving 
the mind a picture of the progress of the rays which i¢ 
can contemplate: and discover amidst many modifying 
circnmstances. By ingenious substitutions of analytical 
symbols, the investigation is rendered expeditious, con- 
cise, and certain; but these are not immediate symbols 
of things, hut of operations of the mind ; objects sufti- 
ciently subtle of themselves, and having no need of suh- 
stitutions to make us lose sight af the real subject ; and 
thus our occupation degenerates into a process almost 
without ideas. We shall therefore set out with Dr 
Smith’s fundamental Theorem. 


1. In Reflections, 


Let AVB (fig. 3.) be a concave spherical mirror, of 


which C is the centre, V the vertex, CV the axis, andFig. 5. 


F the focus of an infinitely slender pencil of parallel rays 
1 passing 
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Telescone. passing through the centre. Let the ray a A, parallel 

Ly to the axis, be reflected in AG, crossing the central 
ray CV in f. Let AP be the sine of the semi-aperture 
AV, AD us tangent, and C D its secant. 

The aberration F f from the principal focus of central 
rays is equal to 4 of the excess VD of the secant above 
the radius, or very near equal to of VP, the versed 
sine of the semi-aperture. 

For because AD is perpendicular to CA, the points 
C, A, D, are in a circle, of which CD isthe diameter ; 
and because A fis equal to Cf, by reason of the equali- 
ty of the angles fAC, f CA, and CA a, f is the cen- 
tre of the circle through C, A, D, and f/D is = 7 CD. 
But FC is =%CV. Therefore F fis 4 of VD. 

Bunt because DV : VP = DC: VC, and DC is very 
little greater than VC when the aperture AB is mode- 
rate, DV is very little greater than VP, and Ff 1s 
very nearly equal to 5 of VP. 

ya 


acy’ 


for 


Cor. 1. The longitudinal abberration is = 


V2 
PV is very nearly = - 


vs 
Cor. 2. The lateral aberration FG is = ay For 
FG: F f= AP: PA AV: 3 CV nearly, and there- 
fore FC he ee 
ore r= Toh xX. x 


2C V*" 


2. In Refractions. 
Bet AVB (fig. 4. or 5.) be a spherical surface sepa- 


rating two refracting substances, C the centre, V the 
vertex, AV the semi-aperture, AP its sine,, PV its 
versed sine, and F the focus of parallel rays infinitely 
near to the axis. Let the extreme ray @ A, parallel to 
the axis, be refracted into AG, erossing CF in f, which 
is therefore the focus of extreme parallel rays. 

Lhe rectangle of the sine of incidence, by the differ- 

: ence of the sincs of incidence and refraction, ts to the 
square of the sine of refraction, as the versed sine of the 
semi-aperture ts to the longitudinal aberration of the 
extreme Trays. 

Call the sine of incidence 2, the sine of refraction r, 
and their difference d, 

Join CA, and about the centre f describe the arch 
AD. 

The angle ACV is equal to the angle of incidence, 
and CA fis the angle of refraction. Then, since the 
sine of incidence is to the sine of refraction as VF to 
CF, oras Afto Cf, that is, as D fto Cf, we have 

OT PSC: f(D 
by conversion Cr CV => Cf: CD 
altern. conver. CF—C f: CV—-CD=CF : CV 


Fig. 4.0r §. 


or Ff: VD=CF: CV ,=7r:d. 

i ey APA AP? 
Now PV=cpaev =sovnearly, se ey 
=a” - # AP? 
STV nearly, = Fav nearly. Therefore PV : PD 


— FV:CV, and DV :PV=CF: FV nearly. 
We had above Ff: VD=r:d; 

and now - VD : PV=CF : FV. =r: 7: 
therefore =» Ef PV dig : 


and Ff=—x PV. Q.E. D. 
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The aberration will be different according as the re- 7, 

fraction is made towards or from the perpendicular 5 

that is, according as 7 is less or greater than 7, They 
,% 

Pre or of 73 to 23. The ab- 

i ae? 

erration therefore is always much diminished when the 

refraction is made from a rare into a dense medium, 

The proportion of the sines for air and glass is nearly 

that of 3 to 2. When ghe light is refracted into the 

glass, the aberration is nearly + of PV ; and when the 

light passes out of glass into air, it is about 2 of PY. 


are in the ratio of ap 


2 7 
nearly, and it 1s also=— 


AP 
2CV 5 


3 . 


r 
Cor..1. Rf=75 x 
AP? 


P2 
< -- because PV = — 
x 5 Py? Pecause P aCV 
> Gy. 


Cor. 2. Because fP: PASF ff: FG 
or FV : AVIE 7 : FG near, 


we have FG, the lateral aberration, = F fX =5, = 


nearly, andz: d= FV 


iV’ 
ao ee eS 
dS SEV? = a GOVE 


Cor. 3. Because the angle F-A fis proportional to FV 


r 
very nearly, we have the angular aberration If A f= = 


ANG: en pee ® 
* GES — *aCv 


In general, the longitudinal aberrations from the fo- 
cus of central parallel rays are as the squares of the 
apertures directly, and as the focal distances inversely; 
and the lateral aberrations are as the cubes of the aper- 
tures directly, and the squares of the focal distances in- 
versely ; and the angular aberrations are as the cubes of 
the aperture directly, and the cubes of the focal distances: 
inversely. | 

The reader must have observed, that to simplify the 
investigation, some small errors are admitted. PWV and 
PD are not in the exact proportion that we assumed 
them, noris D fequal to FV. But in the small aper- 
tures which suffice for optical instruments, these errors 


may be disregarded. | 
rey ° ® ° . ° . 
Phis spherical aberration produces an indistinctness 

of vision, in the same manner as the chromatic aberra: q 


tion does, viz. by. spreading out every mathematical 
point of the object into a little spot in its picture; | 
which spots, by mixing with each other, confuse the ! 
whole. We must now determine the diameter of the | 
circle of diffusion, as we did in the case of chromati¢ — | 
dispersion, | 

Let a ray & « (fig. 6.) be refracted on the other side _ plu 
of the axis, into aH @, cutting A f G in H, and draw D® 
the perpendicular EH. Call AV a, « V «, V/f (or ME 
or V 9, which in this comp#rison may be taken as equal) 
=/, F f=, and fE=ow. 

hay :@ V*=F f: F 9 (already demonstrated) and ¥ 

6 : a *h—e f 
= zo, and F f—Fo@, (or f?) =b—=b, — = : 


eT 
a 


b ee = 
pal ae XG—x*, == xX ao x< w= Also PE PA | 
= ft : 


ae a 


\ 


re £ [ 


av 


7 E 9. Therefore 


= HE: £9, ora far: 


ar a+-ax 2 TN « 
= —— ee é terefore — X 
J? PP ws $%,= “a ? G eo a 


ener 


ve (See ec et 
a —= Kate X d—a, and ~—=— X a—a, and 
a _— : a a ; 


b ne 
x= Xe (a—-«). Therefore » is greatest when 


“xX a—a is greatest ; that is, when a=} a. Therefore 
EH is greatest when P » is equal to the half of AP. 


When this 1s the case, we have at the same time aXe 


o.) — é x {a*, and x= 4, or EH=jFG. That 
a 


is, the diameter of the circle of aberration through which 
the whole of the refracted light must pass, is % of the 
diameter of the circle of aberration at the focus of pa- 
raHel central rays. In the chromatic aberration it was 
¥; so that in this respect the spherical aberration does 
not create so great confusion as the chromatic. 

We are now able to compare them, since we have 
now the measure of both the circles of aberration. 

It has not been found possible to give more than four 
inches of aperture to an object glass of 100 feet focal 
distance, so as to preserve sufficient distinctness. If we 
compute the diameter of the circle EH corresponding 
to this aperture, we shall find it not much to exceed 


of an inch. If we restrict the circle of chro- 


120,000 ma 
matic dispersion to ye of the aperture, which is hardly 


62% 
of an inch, and is about 1900 times greater than the 
other. 

The circle of spherical aberration of a plano-convex 
lens, with the plane side next the distant object, 13 equal 
to the circle of chromatic dispersion when the semi-aper- 
ture is about 15°: For we saw formerly that 1H. is + 


the fifth part of the whole dispersion in it, it is 


rm APS 
SeeG, and that FG is = > ae and therefore 


i APS 
p* FAC 


oe ‘3 
ae /sPac which is nearly 

537° , 
¢ponds to an aperture of 30° diameter, if 7 be toz as 
3702. | 

Sir Isaac Newton was therefore well entitled to say, 

that it was quite needless to attempt figures which 
should have less aberration than spherical ones, while 
the confusion produced by the chromatic dispersion re- 
mained uncorrected. Since the indistinctness 1s as the 
squares of the diameters of the circles of aberration, the 
disproportion is quite beyond our imagination, even 
when Newton has made such a liberal allowance to the 
chromatic dispersion. But it must be acknowledged, 
that he has not attended to the distribution of the light 
in the circle of spherical aberration, and has hastily 
supposed it to be like the distribution of the coloured 
light, indefinitely rare in the margin, and denser in the 
centre, 


EG= 


A ' 
This being made = me gives us 


and corre- 
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Psa fE: EH, orf: axe: —EH. And P+: Po 
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We are indebted to Father Boscovich for the elegant ‘Telescope. 
determination of this distribution, which we have given ——~\—~ 


in the article Oprics. From this it appears, that the 
light in the margin of the circle of spherical aberra- 
tion, instead of being incomparably rarcr than in the 
spaces between it and the centre, is incomparably denser. 
The indistinctness therefore produced by the intersec- 
tion of these luminous circumferences is vastly great, 
and increases the whole indistinctness exceedingly. By 
a gross calculation which we made, it appears to be in- 
creased at least soo times. ‘The proportional indistinct- 
ness therefore, instead of being 19007 to 1, is only 
19007 
500 

ciently great to warrant Newton’s preference of the re- 
flecting telescope of his invention. And we may now 
observe, that the reflecting telescope has even a great 
advantage over a refracting one of the same focal di- 
stance, with respect to its spherical aberration: For 
we have scen (Cor. 2.) that the lateral aberration js 


r? AYV3 


, or nearly 7220 to 13 a proportion still suffi- 


eS OVe This for a plano-convex glass is nearly 
g AV} ’ ; | 5 
A PY EAE And the diameter of the circle of aberratior 


9 | AV3 


13 one-fourth of this, or —- 
3 1 1 ’ 16 x - Cy? 


In hike manner, 


- 


AV3 
TALE and 
V3 


8 V2? and 


the lateral aberration of a concave mirror is 


the diameter of the circle of dispersion is 


therefore ifthe surfaces were portions of the same sphere, 
the diameter of the circle of aberration of refracted rays 
would be to that of the circle of aberration of reflected 
rays as 7°, to 4, or as ¢ to 4. But when the refracting 
and reflecting surfaces, in the position here considered, 
have the same focal distance, the radins of the refracting 
surface is four times that of the reflecting surface. The 
proportion of the diameters of the circles of spherical 
aberration is that of 9 X 4* to 4, or of 144 to 4, or 36 
to 1. The distinctness therefore of the reflector is 
36 X 36, or 1296 times greater than that of a plane- 
convex lens (placed with the plane side next the distant 
object) of the same breadtb and focal] distance, and will 
therefore admit of a mucb greater magnifying power. 
This comparison is indeed made in circumstances most 
favourable to the reflector, because this is the very worst 
position of a plano-convex lens. But we have not as 
yet learned the aberration in any other position. In 
another position the refraction and consequent aberra- 
tion of both surfaces are complicated. 

Before we proceed to the consideration of this very 
difficult subject, we may deduce from what has been al. 
ready demonstrated several general rules and maxims in 
the construction of telescopes, which will explain (to 
such readers as do not wish to enter more deeply into 
the subject), and justify the proportion which long prac- 
tice of the best artists has sanctioned. 

Indistinctness proceeds from the commixture of the 
circles of aberration on the retina of the eye: For any 
one sensible point of the retina, being the centre of a cir- 
cle of aberration, will at once be affected by the ad» 
mixture of the rays of as many diflerent pencils of light 
as there are sensible points in the area of that circle,and 
will convey to the mind a mixed sensation of as many 


Wh 2 visible 


ae Se | Me + “ ™ S fel 

r= & — TEL 
Poercone, Visible paints of the object. This number will be as the 
wemynee rea of the circle of aberratians, whatever be the size of 


a sensible point of the vetiaa. Now in vision with tcle- 
scones the diameter of the circle of aberration on the 
retina is as the apparcat magnitude of the diameter of 
the correspanding cucle in the focas of the cye-glass ; 
that 1s, as the angle subtended by this diameter at the 
centre of the eye-glass 5 that is, as the diameter itself 
directly, and as the focal distance of the eye-glass in- 
versely. And the area of that circle ou the retina is as 
the area of the circle on the focus of the eye-glass di- 
rectly, and as the square of the focal distunce of the eye- 
glass inversely, And this is the measure of the apparent 
indistinctness. 

Cor, In all sorts of telescopes, and also in compound 
nucroseopes, an object is seen equally distinct when the 
fecal distances of the cye-glasses are proportional to the 
diameters of the circles of aberration in the focus of the 
object glass. 

iicre we do not consider the trifling alteration which 
well constructed eye-glasses may add to the indistinet- 
ness of the first image. 

tn refracting telescopes, the apparent indistinetness 
is as the area of the object-glass directly, and as the 
square of the focal distance of the eye-glass inversely. 
For it has been shown, that the area of the ciele of 
dispersion 1s as the arca of the object-glass, and that the 
spherical aberration 1s insignifcant when coiwnpared with 
this. 

Therefore, to make reflecting telescopes equally di- 
stinct, the diameter of the olject-glass must be propor- 
tional to the focal distance of the eye-glass. 

But in reflecting telescopes, the indistinctness is as 
the sixth power of the aperture of the object-class di- 
rectly, and as the fourth power of the focal distance of 
the object-glass and square of the focal distance of the 
eye-glass inversely. This is evident from the dimen- 
sions of the circle of aberration, which was found pro- 

V3 
portional to route 

Therefore, to have them equally distinct, the cubes 
of the apertures must be proportional to the squares of 
the focal distance multiplied by the focal distance of 
the eye-class. 

By these rules, and a standard telescope of approved 
goodness, an artist can always proportian the parts of any 
Instrument he wishes to construct. Mr Huyghens made 
one, of which the object-glass had 30 feet focal distance 
and three inches diameter. The eve-glass had Pie 
inches focal distances. And its performance was tound 
superior to any which he had seen ; nor did this appear 
owing to any chance goodness of the object-glass, be- 
cause he found athers equally good whieh were con- 
structed on similar proportions. ‘This has therefore been 
adopted as a standard, 

It docs not at first appear how there can be any diffi- 
culty in this. matter, becanse we can always diminish the 
xperture of the object-glass or speculum till the circle of 
aberration is as small as we please. Bnt by diminishing 
this aperture, we diminish the light in the, duplicate 
ratio of the apertnre. Whatever be the aperture, the 
brightness 1s diminished by the magnifying power, which 
spreads the light over a greater surface in the bottom of 
the eye. The apparent brightness must be as the square 


ef the aperture of the telescope directly, and the square 


of the amplification of the diameter of an object inverse. 7 
ly. Objects therefore will be seen equally bright if the | 
aperturcs of the telescopes be as the focal distances of 
the object-vlasses ducctly, and the fecal distences of the 
single eve-glass (or eye-giass equivalent to the cye- piece) 
inversely. Therefore, to have telescopes equally distinet 
and equally bright, we must combine these proportions 
with the former. It is needless to ga farther into this 
subject, because the constraction of refracting telescopes 
has been so materially changed by the correction of the 
chromatic aberration, that there can hardly be given 
any proportion between the cbject-glass and eye- glasses, 
Every thing now depends om the degree in which we 
can correct the aberrations of the object-glass. We 
have been able so far to diminish the chromatic aberra- 
tion, that we can give very great apertures without iis 
becoming sensible. But this is attended with se great 
an mcrease of the aberration of figure, that this last be- 
comes a seusible quality. A lens which bas 30° forits 
sen-aperture, has a circle of aberration equal to its 
chromatic aberration. Fortunately we can derive from 
the very methed of contrary refractions, which we cm- 
ploy for removing the chromatic aberrations, a correction 
af the other. We are indebted for this contrivance also 
to the illustrious Newton. 

We call this Newton’s contrivance, becanse he was 
the first who proposed a construction of an object- glass 
in whieh the aberration was corrected by the contrary 
aberrations of glass and water, 

Huyghens had indeed supposed, that our all-wise 
Creator had employed in the eyes of animals many re- 
fractions in place of one, in order to make the vision 
more distinct; and the invidious detractors from New- 
ton’s fame have catched at this vague conjecture as an 
mdication of his knowledge of tle possibility of destroy- 
ing the aberration of figure by contrary refractions. But 
this is very ill-founded. Huyghens has acquired suffi- 
cient reputation by his theory of aberrations. The scope 
of his writing in the passage alluded to, is to show that, 
by dividing any intended refraction into parts, and pro- 
ducing a certain convergence to or divergence from the 
axis of an optical instrument by means of two or three 
lenses instead of one, we diminish the aberrations fourer 
nine times. ‘This conjecture about the eye was therefore 
in the natural train af his thoughts. But he did not 
think of destroying the aberration altogether by oppo- 
site refractions. Newton, in 1669, says that opticians 
need not treuble themselves about giving figures to their 
glasses other than spherical. If this igure were all the 
ebstacle to the improvement of telescopes, he could show | 
them a caustriction of an object-glass having spherical 
surfaces where the aberration is destroyed 5 and accerd- 
ingly gives the construction of one composed of glass and i 
water, in which this is done completely by means of | 
contrary refractions. | 

The general principle is this: When the radiant 
pomt R (he. 4.), or focus of incident rays, and its com fig + 
jJugate focus F of refracted central rays, are on opposite | 
sides of the refracting surface or lens V, the conjugate | 
focus f of marginal rays is nearer to R than Fis. But | 
when the focns af incident rays R’ lies cn the same side 
with its conjugate focus F’ for central rays, hf’ 3s 
greater than R’ FE’. | 

Now fig. 8. represents the contrivance for destroy- fig 
ing the colour produced at F, the principal focus of the 

. : : conte 


— 
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trary refraction of the concave lens v of flintglass. Lhe 
incident parallel rays are made to converge to F bythe 
first fens. This convergence ts diminished, but not ca- 
tirely destroyed, by the concave lens ‘v, and the focus is 
formed in F. EF and FE’ therefore are conjugate foci of 
the concave lens. If F be the focus of V for central 


rays, the niarginal rays will be collected at some point / 


nearer tothe lens. If i be now considered ias the focus 
of light incident on the centre of v, and ¥" be the con- 
jugate focus, the marginal ray pf would be refracied 
to some point f’ lying beyond FE’. Therefore the mar- 
ginal ray pf may be refracted to F, if the aberration 
of the concave be properly adjusted to that of the 
convex. 

Tiis brings us to the most difficult part of our sub- 
ject, the compounded aberrations of different surfaces. 
Our limits will not give us raoin for treating this in the 
same elementary and perspienous manner that we em- 
ployed for a single surface. We must try to do it in a 
compendionus way, which will admit at once tlre different 
surfaces and the different refractive powers of different 
substances. ‘This must naturally render the process more 
complicated 5 but we hope to treat the subject in a way 
easily comprehended by any person moderately acquaint- 
ed with common alvebra ; and we trust that our attempt 
will be favourably received by an indulgent pnblic, as 
it 13 (as far as we know) the only dissertation in our lan- 
guage on the construction of achromatic instruments. 
We cannot but express our surprise at this indifference 
about an invention which has done so much henour to 
our country, and which now constitutes a very lucrative 
branch of its manufacture. Our artists infinitely surpass 
all the performances of foreigners in this branch, and 
| 


supply the markets of Europe without any competition ; 
yet it 1s from the writings on the continent that they 

|, derive their scientific instruction, and particularly from 
the dissertations of Clairaut, who has wonderfully sim- 
plified the analysis of optical propositions. We shall 
freely borrow from him, and from the writings of Abbé 
Boseovich, who has considerably improved the first 
views of Ciairaut. We recommend the originals to the 


| in the Memoirs of the Academy of Paris, 1756, &c. ; 
) those of Boscovich in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
| Bologna, and in his five volumes of Opuscuta, published 
at Bassano in 1785. ‘To these may be added D’Alem- 
hert and Euler. The only thing in our language is the 
translation of a very imperfect work by Scherfer. 


TT 


Lemmat. in the right-angled triangle MXS (fig. @), 
of whieh one. side MX. is very small in comparison of 
either of the others ; the excess of the hypothenuse MS, 


: e s . 
_ above the side XS, is very nearly equal to or to 


MX: 
| 2XS° Yor if about the centre 8, with the radins SM, 


2MS 


we describe the semicircle AMO, we have AX x XO 
=MX?. Now AX=MS—SX, and XO, is nearly 


equal to 2MS or 2XS; on the ether hand, MS is. 


MX? 
ri Gs) 


| nearly equal te XS -k ; and iy dike manner MG 
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ao, coaves: lens V, of crowa glass, by means of tle con- 


curious reader. Clairaut’s dissertations are to be found. 


1 2 & 


MX | sll —_ 
is nearhy equal to oXG AG, and MELis nearly equal Telescope. 
MUX? 
ees aa ee 
ae 


Prop. d. duet the ray a M, incident on the spherical: 
suriace AM, converge to G; that is, let G be the fecue 
of ancident rays. It is required «to dind the focus F of. 
refracted rays? 

Let m express the ratio of the sinc of incidence and. 
refraction ; that is, let # be to 1 as the sine of inci- 
dence ta the sine of refraction in the substance of the 


sphere. 

Then : MG : GS=sin. MSH: sin. SMG, 
and . m: 1 sin. SMG: sin. SMH; 
therefore mx MG: GS=sin. MSH: sin. SMH. 


NowS, MSH: 5, SMH=MMH: HS. Therefore, hnally, 
mG: GS=MH: HS. 
Now let MS, the radius of the refracting surface, be 
called a. Let AG, the distance of the focus of incident 
rays from the surface, be called > And let AH, the- 
foeal distance of refracted rays, he called x. Lastly, let: 
the sine MX of the semi-aperture be called ce. Ob- 
serve, too, that a,7,x, are to be cousidered as positive 
quantities, when AS, AG, AT, lie from the surface in: 
the direction in which the light is supposed to move. 
If therefore the refracting surface be coneave, ‘that is, 
having the centre on that side from which the light 
comes ; or if the incident rays are divergent, or the re- 
fracted rays are divergent; then a,7, x, are negative 
quantities. 
{t is plain that WS=+x—a; GS=r—a; also AX 
‘ = - 

—nearly. Ei X=a——. 'GX=7r-—-—. Now add 
20 2a 20 


to HX and to GX their dillerences from ME! and MG, 


—- 
= 


: e* e . 
which (hy the Lemma) are - and —. We get MEL. 
F 2r 


2 2 3 2 
€ é € € 
=x— —- —, and MGor— — x —. 
20 2x« 26 of 


In order to 


e I I ° ° 
shorten our notation, make Amz~—-—. This will make. 
a F 


ne 
MG=r— = 


Now substitute these values in the final analogy at. 


~ 


the top of this column, viz. MH: HS=m.MG : GS ; 


"4 y I 3 

; € mk 

it becomes x— — +-4.— : x+-e@=m r-— ipa (or 
2d 1 29 (0 


-, and arkor—da, 
wh 


r 
ark,) because k= Now mul- 


tiply the extreme and mean terms of this analogy. It 
is evident that it must give us an equation which will 
give us a value of or AH, the quantity sought. 

But this equation is quadratic. We may avoid the 


solution by.an approximation which is sufficiently accu - 
2 
e s e e € . s 
rate, by substituting for x in the fraction — (which is 
2% 


very small in.all cases of optical instruments), an ap- 
proximate very easily obtained, and very near the truth. . 
This is the focal distance of an infinitely slender pencil} 
of rays converging to G. This we know by the com-. 


, amr ; 
mon optical theorem to be - Let this be 


MmI rit =a 


ealled | 


T zc & [ 


* B alae ° I a ‘ 
aeescope. called 93 if we substitute 4 in place -m— Ay this va- 


lue of @ becomes = 
nn 


This gives us, by the by, an easily remembered ex- 
pression (and beautifully simple) of the refracted focus 
of an infinitely slender pencil, corresponding to any di- 

am 


stance r of the radiant point. For since 9 = 
ni-— 


m—a k 71 ak 1. 
— must be = ee a 
a 


am?’ am am m 
may even express it more simply, by expanding /, and 


z I I I 
it becomes —- =-—-— —— —- : 
QP a 171 Cb mr 


ke a 
Now put this value of — in place of the — in the ana- 
e 


logy employed above. The first term of the analogy 


e ee ke 
beeomes x— os CE a gee oe The ana- 
a 2m 
be mk e? , 
logy now becomes x— Sy tear rk. 
m 
: : . mk e* x 
Hence we obtain the linear equation mr x« — ———— 
2 
mka e? arke* ' 
a MT aH : =arkxy— = from which we 
m 
finally deduce 
arg 
mra—~moak e————— 
2m 


re EE re 
—s 


mr—ark—imke 
We may simplify this greatly by attending to the 
elementary theorem in fluxions, that the fraction 


wex , ’ 
am differs from the fraction — by the quantity 
ji : 


Yay | 
—— this being the fluxion of *. « lveveforta_! 
Z 


7e 


oe 


x Xi meme ° : 
J J. Now the preceding formula is near- 


=— ——— 

ly in this situation, It may be written thus ; 
ar Be 
a , when the last terms 
of the numerator and denominator are very small in 
comparison with the first, and may be considered as the 


xandy while mra isthe x, and mr—ark is the y. 
"Treating it in this way, it may be stated thus: 


mr 
me A a 
| -. 
(ara) mb e—(mr—ark) (Embad + Ee) 
r* (m—ak)?* 
- mr a 
or ¥=———— ——~ 
r(m—ak) 
2 
(mra)mk— (mr—ark) (mkat+ al ) 
m 
r* (7I—a k)? x 4 e 
; a i mM a e e 
The first term Fema by? or ey * evidently = 


@, the focal distance of an infinitely slender pencil. 


4 
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Therefore the aberration is expressed by the second 7 


ae. - 


term, which we must endeavour to simplify. 


If we now perform the multiplication indicated by — 


iden ae 
, it is plain that — mr 
m 


(mr—ark) % (mka— 


x mbka destroys the first term mraxme of the nn- 
merator of our small fraction, and there remains of thia 


2 2 
el ial ae 
numerator (7 a* r?—a 7r* # -+.—_—_—— } B.e*, which is 
m 
rk r>h> 3 p3 
equal to 7 o( —-; a 
m* a 13 


The denominator was 7* (m—ak)?, and the fraction 
nm a B | a : 
——_ (| —— —--—_— -|. — } 4 *, which 


now becomes ——————- 
(m—a k)* \re 7° ma! m3 


is evidently =9( E 


mr ma’ m/s 2 
I I ek? La I 
lect that s=—-—--. Therefore —=— (- — =) _ 
a r mm a r 
B Be G e ool e 3 
— . Therefore, instead of — write — 
mai mr m? 73 
Be ‘ b3 B3 jp 
— and we get the fraction o*(— — +S 4. 
Be \ 2 kB mk mk? mk? \ e 7 
— J+ =9?| — ——- — — os which: is 
mrs 2 m m3 mB r MP” whe Dae 
val to ¢? "(a -_ “\e and finally to —@*—_—_~ 
e — -~ nally to — 
q ? 23 r 2” y Y ne 


(one 
ee Fax 


Therefore the focal distance of refracted rays is x==@ 


cams: (« m h \z 


me r 2 


This consists of two parts. The first 9 is the focal di- 


stance of an infinitely slender pencil of central rays, and 


m— I m k? ) e* 


the other — 9? —— {48 — —— }— is the aberration 
m 2 


arising from the spherical figure of the refracting sur- 
face. 

Our formula has thus at last put on a very simple 
form, and is vastly preferable to Dr Smith’s for prae- 
tice. 

This aberration is evidently proportional to the square 
of the semi-aperture, and to the square of the distance 9: 
but in order to obtain this simplicity, several quantities 


were neglected. The assumption of the equality of AX 
2 


e". : 
to 35 is the first source of error. A much more ae- 


2 


curate value of it would have been , for it 13 
a* +e? 

; e ; 
really =—_-——.. If for AX its ap* 
y Pray, 7 I we substitute its ap 

: a e” 
proximated value oa We should have AX= 2? 
2a 
2 4— — 
2a 
4a€ 


eel To have used this value would not have 


much complicated the calculus ; but it did not occnr te 
us till we had finished the investigation, and it woul 
have required the whole to be changed. The operation 
In page 246. col. I. par. 3. is another source of error 


But these errors are very inconsiderable when the ape? 
ture 


~ a 


{ 
¢ 


aE ® e ° 
an increase of aperture, but rot in the proportion of 


ha. ly [ 


ture is modcrate. They increase for the most part with 


auy regular function of it; so that we cannot improve 
the formula by any manageable process, and must be 
contented with it. ‘The errors are precisely the same 
with those of Dr Smith’s theorem, and indeed with those 
of auy that we have seen, which are not vastly more 


complicated. 


As this isto be frequcntly combined with subsequent 
operations, we shorten the expression by putting 6 for 
2 2 
= (us el) Then 976 will express the aber- 
m> fe 2 
ration of the first refraction from the focal distance of an 
infinitely slender pencil ; and now the focal distance of 
refracted rays is f=@—9” 6. 
If the incident rays are parallel, - becomes infinite, and 


m—I ,,€ hy aah I 
— —— k3—. But in this case k becomes =~, and 
= 7° 2 a 
XY m—lI m a mn a 
== , and ¢= , and @*4 becomes ———_.* 
? m— 1 (2—1) 

m—1 I e e* , 

— X = X —, = -———-——.._ This 1s the ab- 
a ms as 2’ (2m—1)ma 


erration of extrenic parallel rays.. 
We must now add the rcfraction of another surface. 
Lemma 2. If the focal distance AG be changed by 
a small quantity G’g, the focal distance AH will also- 


be changed by a small quantity H 2, and we shall have 


m AG: AW=Geg: HA. 
Draw M g, MA, and the perpendiculars Gz, H &.. 
Then, because the sines of the angles of incidence are in 
a constant ratio to the sines of the angles of refraction, 
and the increments of these small angles are proportion- 
zl to the increments of the sines, these increments of the 
angles are inthe same constant ratio. Therefore, 


We have the angle CM g to HMA as m to 1. 


Now Gg: Giz AG: AM, 
and Gi:hk=m: AG: Ha, 
and hk: Hk = MA: AH: 
therefore Gg: HA= m:+ACG’: At 


The easiest and most perspicuous method for obtain- 
ing the aberration of rays twice refracted, will be to 
consider the first refraction as not having any aberration, 
and determine the abcrration of the second refraction. 


_, Then conceive the focus of the first refraction as shifted 


by the aberration. This will produce a change in the 
focal distance of the second refraction, which may be 
determined by this Leinma. 


Prop. (I. Let AM, BN (fig. 10.) be two spherical 


surfaces, including a refracting substance, and having 


their centres C and c in the line AG. Let therayaA 
passthrough the centres, which it will do without re- 
fraction. Let another ray mM, tending to G, be re- 
fracted by the first surface into MH, cutting the se- 
cond surface in N, where it is farther refracted into NI. 
It is required to determine the focal distance BL? 

It is plain that the sine of incidence on the second 
surface is to the sine of refraction into the surrounding 
airasItom. Also BI may be determined in relation 


I e 
to BH, by means of BH, Nx, Be, and win the same 


way that AFL was determined in relation to AG, by 
means of AG, MX, AC, and 7. 

Let the radins of the second surface be &, and let e 
still express the semi-aperture, (because it hardly differs. 
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from Nw). Also let « be the thickness of the lens. Telescope. 
Then observe, that the focal distance of the rays re- ———— 


Ty Ee i 


fracted by the first surface, (neglecting the thickness of 
the lens and the aberration of the first surface), is the 
distance of the radiant point for the sccond refraction, or 
is the focal distance of rays incident on the second sur- 
face. In place of r therefore we must take 3 and as 


I I e e 
we made k=-—-, in order to abbreviate the calcu- 
a 


If rT 
lus, let usnow make /= ~—-~; and make > =~ —™ 4, 
b @ je 
— k; MoT 
as we made « =——-—. Lastly, in pl — 
iam y, In place of 6 3 


a & 2 
(~@— ae make @ = (——1 ) m(o——) 
r 2 mn m PD 
. , 
ae =— (ms [3 — Ss = \= 
2 m D Ps 

Thus we have got an expression similar to the other;- 
and the focal’distance BI, after two refractions, becomes 
BI = f—/? #. 

But this is on the supposition that BEL is equal to @, 
whereas it is really P—@? 6—«. This must occasion a 
change inthe value just now obtained of BI. The 
source of the change is twofold. 1st, Because in the 


I 
————--———, and be- 


56 9—PI—«a 
a ja 


: _ ni 
cause we must do the same tn the fraction , 


— ——— 


I I 
value FF we must put 


b 


In 


the second place, when the value of BH is diminished 
by the quantity 97 4+-«, BI will suffer a change in the 
proportion determined by the 2d Lemma. ‘The first 


diflerence may safely be neglected, because the value of 
2 


s a7 e é J 
6 is verv small by reason of the coefficient — being 
B) ’ 


very small, and also because the variation bears a very 
small ratio to the quantity itself, when the true value of 
@ differs but little from that of the quantity for which 
itis employed. The chief change in BI is that which 
is determined by the Lemma. ‘Therefore take from BI 


= ee 
the variation of BH, multiplicd by aoe which is very 


nearly =" The product of this multiplication is 


m f? o 


od This being taken from /, leaves us 


mf? o4- 
for the value of Bry — f? (m 6-1-0’). 
In this valuc fis the focal distance of an infinitely 


slender pencil of rays twice refracted by a lens having 
3 


mee m ° . . 
no thickness, « is the shortening occasioned by the 


thickness, and f? (22 6-+-6') is the elect of the two ab- 
errations arising from the aperture. 

It will bc convenient, for several collateral purposes, 
to exterminate from these formule the quantities k, 3 


. : I I 
and @ For this purpose make -=——-—. Wehave 
nm a 


b 
i +t i ple it 
already k= -—-~; and ~=-— —-++—; and J = 
J ar’ ? a ma Pies ? 
7? 2 1 @ I I S «a a I 
~~. = + ——- —. Now for —-—-— write—-,. 
6 @ a’ ma mr oa B- 


and: 


PHS ' 

tn oe ee. ee 

and we pet /=——-—.————. Therefore 7=7— 
ma mr n D 

m 1 (hy construction, page 347. Prop. II.) becomes = 

a oe ae ee ee | I 1— I I 

bata a ate a ete 


2 (the reciprocal of the focus of a 


¢ 


‘slender pencil twicc refracted), viz. 


This last value of 


m-—T 


sf ry 
+-—, is the 
“Si; 
simplest that can be imagined, and makes 7 as a substi- 


rsa 
tute for ~~ a most useful symbol, as we shall. fre- 
5 : 


b 
quently find in the sequel. It ulso gives.a very, simple 
expression, of the focal distance of parallel rays, which 
“we may Call the principal focal distance of the lens, and 
distinguish it in future by-the symbol p ; fer-the-expres- 


jh tr—F . ¥ 1 
apa ma ~———.-f-— becomes — == 
22 r 


2t—— I 


when the inci- 
n 
dent light is parallel. And this gives us another very: 
; | I I 
sample and useful measure of /; for = becomes = a 


meme I 
’ 


Mm} 


+-—. These equations—— ~) and 
r f = 
ts 


I | os 
F=—-+—, deserve therefore to be made very familiar: 
pcr 


7 


J 
E =e 
= 


to the mind. 


We may also take notice ef another property of 2. 
Tt is half the radius of an isosceles lens, whieh is equi- 
valent to the lens whose radii are a and 4: for suppose: 

; ee 
the Jens to be isosceles, that. is a4; then n= an 
Now the second a.is negative if the first be positive, or 


positive if the first be negative. 


rt+56b a-ka 2 I 2 a 
a a* a nm a 2 


rY 
Therefore -——= 
a 


b 


Now the focal 


° J ° 722——T e 
distance of this lens is: , and so is that of the other, 


and they are equivalent. 


But, to proceed with our investigation, recollect that 


7 | m k*\ 
we had ¢= : ( a )S Therefore i 6— 
m? r 2 
Mm (3 k*\ @? M—T 
7 (—— ) . And é’ was — (—me 13 
mn 7 r/2 mn 
mr 1*\ ¢€ : 
4. Ne re Therefore m6 -}+ 4, the aberration (ne- 
; s P ; m—1 f k3 ke? 
glecting the thickness of the lens) is (<= 
m \ a2 ? 


ml?\ e 
® 2 

If we now write for &, /, and @, their values as de- 
termined above, performing all the necessary multipli- 
cations, and zrrange the terms in such a manner as to 
colleet in one sum the-coefiicients of a, zn, and 7, we shall 
find 4 terms for the value of m6, and 10 for the value 
o! 6’. The 4 are destroyed by as many with contrary 
signs in the value of #, and there remain 6 terms to ex- 
press the value of m6-+- 6, which we shal] express by one: 

symbol 9; and the equation. stands thus : 


5 


PF @ & 


M—l fms om pm  mt2, 3m* +m 
i: m ( 3. | gee an + rm 
4m+-4 na 
ar nr ” n Q. 


The focal distance therefore of rays. twice refracted, 
reckoned from the last surface, or BI, corrected for 
aberration, and for the thickness of the lens, is f—f 
7 o 
ro 


—/* q, consisting of three parts, viz. f, the focal 


= Mt cL, e 
distance of central rays; /*—-, the correction for the 


thickness of the lens; and f* g, the aberration. 

The formula at the top of this column appears very 
complex, but is of very easy management, reqniring 
only the preparation of the simple numbers which form 
the numerators of the fractions included in the parenthe- 
sis. When the incident rays are parallel, the terms va- 
nish which have 7 in the denominator, so that. only. the 
three first terms are used. 

We might here point out the cases which reduce the 
aberration expressed. in the formula last: referred to, ta 
nothing ; but as they can scarcely occur in the object- 
glass of a telescope, we omit it for the present, and pro- 
ceed to the combination of two or more lenses. 

Lemma 3. If AG be changed by a small quantity 
Gg, BE suffers a change J 7, and Gg : T[7=AG?: 
BI*. For it is well known that the small angles GM & 
and IN 2 are equal; and therefore their subtenses G k,, 
I nx are proportional to MG, NJ, or to AG, AI nearly, 
when the aperture is moderate. Therefore we have 
(nearly) 


Gk:In: AG: BI 

In: I 7AM : BI 

Gg: Gk=AG : AM 
Therefore G g : 1 7 = AG": BE 


Prop. III. To determine the focal distance of rays 


refracted by two lenses placed near to each other on a 
common axis. 


Let AM, BN (fig. 11.) be the surfaces of the first fi 


lens, and CO, DP be the surfaces of the second, and 
let @ be the thickness of the second lens, and 3 the in- 
terval between them. Tet the radius of the anterior 
surface of the second lens be a’, and the radius of its 
posterior surface be b'. Let 2’ be to x as the sine of in- 
cidence to the sine of refraction in the substance of the 
second lens. Lastly, let p’ be the principal focal dis- 
tance of the second lens. Let the extreme or marginal 
ray meet the axis in L after passing through both lenses, 
so that DL is the ultimate focal distance, reckoned from 
the last surface, 

It is plain that DL may be determined by means of 
a’, 6’, m!', p', and CI, in the same manner that BI was 
determined by means of a, , m, p, and AG. 

‘2 


The value of BI. is jim a Lf qs Take from 


2 
this the interval d, and we have Cl=f—1m oe 


2 


J* q. Yuet tlie small part — m Paes o—f? g be ne 


glected for the present, and. let Cf be supposed: = fs 
As we formed @, f, andig, by means-of @,,b,.my my and 
, ¥5 


gt 


; a “i, [ 


-ope. "9 let us now form g', f’, and q', for the second lens, 


I I 
: A) ee a, od) a ee 
» by means of a’, b', m', 2’, (= am yvand a”, o! will 


be the fucal distance of a slender pencil refracted by 
the frst surface, f will be the focal distance of this pen- 
cil after two rctractions, and g/ will be the coefiicient 
of the aberration, neglecting the thickness and interval 
of the lenses. 


‘ 
| 
j 
' 
; 
| 


= 


Proceeding in this way, DL will be =f'—mp— 
—f"q. But because CI is really less than J; by the 


quantity 772 c = + 3+ 3 q’, we must (by Lemma 38) 


| Webtract the product of this quantity, multiplied by --4 
' te aa 

| (which is nearly: ), from_ f’—m 6 el q'. 
iM By this process we shall have 


me 8 — ml 
DL=f—/" (= eat a) (+7). 
) The first term’ of this value of DI is the focal dis- 
tance of a slender pencil of central rays refracted b 
both tenses, neglecting their thickness and distance ; the 
me, od  m'B\, , 
second term, ecln (= tT; +. “) 18 the correction 
necessary for these circumstances ; and the third term, 
—/" (¢+-4'), is the correction for the aperture 2 e, 
| And it is evident that g/ is a formula precisely similar 
| tog, containing the same number of terms, and differ- 
Ing only by the m’, a‘, n', and r’, employed in place of 
| m,a,n, and r. 
It is also evident, that. if there be a third lens, we 
H) shall obtain its focal distance by a process precisely si- 
| milar to that by which we obtained DL; and so on for 
| any number of lenses. 
; Thus have we obtained formule by which the foci of 
| ays are determined in the most general terms, and in 
| _ such a manner as shall point out the connection of the 
} 


- Curvatures, thicknesses, and distances of the lenses, 
| with their spherical aberrations, and with the final aber- 

ration of the compound lens, and give the aberrations in 
} Separate symbols, so that we can treat them by them- 
selves, and subject them to any conditions which may 
| enable us to correct one of them by another. 

We also see in general, that the corrections for the 
thickness and distance of the lenses are exhibited in 
terms which involve only the focal distances of central 

_tays, and have very little influence on the aberratious, 
_ and still less on the ratio of the aberrations of the dif- 
ferent lenses. This is a most convenient circumstance ; 
for we may neglect them while we are determining g 
and q’, and in determining the ratio of the focal dis- 
_ tances of the several lenses, on which the correction of 
¥) the chromatic abberration chiefly depends. Therefore, 
_ mthe construction of a compound lens for uniting the 
| different colours, we may neglect this correction for the 
| thickness and distance till the end of the process. When 
) We apply it, we shall find that it chiefly affects the final 
| — stance, making it somewhat longer, but has 
( Y any influence either on the chromatic or spherical 
“aberration, We do not hesitate to say, that the final 
ormulz here given are abundantly accurate, while they 
| 
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are vastly more manageable than those employed by Telescope. 


Euler or D’Alembert. We have calculated trigono- ——-—— 


tT ££. ¢@ 


metrically the progress of the rays through one of the 
glasses, which will be given as an example, giving it a 
very extravagant aperture, that the errors of the forimu- 
lee might be very remarkable. We found the real aber- 
ration exceed the aberration assigned by the formula by 
no more than s'5th part, a diflerence which is quite in- 
significant. The process here given derives its simplici- 
ty from the freqnent occurrence of harmonic propor- 
tions in all optical theorems. ‘This enabled Mr Clairaut 
to employ the reciprocals of the radii and distances 
with so much simplicity and generality. 

We consider it as another advantage of Mr Clairaut’s 
method, that it gives, by the way, formule for the 
more ordinary questions in optics, which are of wonder- 
ful simplicity, and most casily remembered. The chief 
problems in the elementary construction of optical in- 
struments relate to the focal distances of central rays. 
This determines the focal distances and arrangement of 
the glasses. All the rest may be called the refinement 
of optics ; teaching ns how to avoid or correct the jn- 
distinctness, the colours and the distortions, which are 
produced in the images formed by these simple construc- 
tions. Weshall mention a few of these formule which 
occur in our process, and tend greatly to abbreviate it 
when managed by an experienced analyst. 

Let m he to 1 as the sine of incidence to the sine of 
refraction ; let a and b be the radii of the anterior and 
posterior surfaces ofa lens; let 7 be the distance of the 
radiant point, or the focus of incident central rays, and 

J the distance of the conjugate focus; and let p be the 
principal focal distance of the lens, or the focal distance 


of parallel rays. Make = equal to all on let the same 


letters a’, 6’, 7 &c. express the same thin: s fora second 
9457, ] | 

lens ; and a, b!, y! &c. express them for a third; and 
2 3 3 3 ? 


wpe, i 4 oot 
soon. Then we have —= —3 3S 
n r I n 
I 901" an I 
7 5 a ne -t-. i &e. 


Therefore when the incident light is parallel, and r 


i Le ge m!—~1 I 
infinite, we have —— : 


Pp n p! 2 


m"— |] 


, Cue, 


ni! 


And when several lenses are contiguous, so that their 


I 
intervals may be neglected, and a helong- 


e I ° 
ing to the first lens, becomes = belonging to the second, 


we have 
I I WM mma T T I I 
2 — ho == a = — 
7 S nN ?? a FF 
I I 971! —m= T Tim I Tt I I 
Rete — [eS SSS ao =e 
ah i n! n lee a aoe 
I — m'—t  m—rI 1 I T oe. T 
3* Fi nl F = a = ge ae 2 rs 


Nothing can be more easily remembered than these 
formul:e, low numerous so ever the glasses may be. 
Having thus obtained the necessary anal ysis and for- 


t Ti mula, 


Telescope. 


T aE ae [ 
mula, it now remains to apply them to the construction 
of achromatic lenses ; in which it fortunately happens, 
that the employment of scveral surfaces, in order to 
produce the union of the differently refiangible rays, 
enables us at the same time to employ them for corrcct- 
ing each other’s spherical aberration. 

In the article Oprics we gave a gencral notion of the 
principle on which we may proceed in our endeavours 
to unite the differently refrangible rays. A white or 
compounded ray is separated by refraction into its com- 
ponent coloured rays, and they are diflused over a small 
angular space. Thus it appears, that the glass used by 
Sir Isaac Newton in his experiments diffused a white 
ray, which was incident on its posterior surface in an 
angle of 30°, in such a manner that the extreme red 
ray emerged into air, making an angle of 50° 213’ with 
the perpendicular ; the extreme violet ray emerged in 
an angle of 51° 152’; and the ray which was in the 
confines of green and blue, emerged in an angle of 50° 
483’. If the sine of the angle 30° of incidence be call- 
ed 0.5, which it really is, the sine of the emergence of 
the red ray will be 0.77; that of the violet ray will be 
0.78; and that of the intermediate ray will be 0.774, 
an exact mean betwecn the two extremes. ‘This ray 
may therefore be called the mean refrangible ray, and 
the ratio of 77% to 50, or of 1.55 to x, will very pro- 
perly express the mean refraction of this glass; and we 
have for this glass m==1.55. ‘The sine of refraction, 
heing measured on a scale, of which the sine of incidence 
occupies 100 parts, will be 154 for the red ray, 155 
for the mean ray, and 156 for the violet ray. ‘This 
number, or its ratio to unity, is commonly taken to re- 
present the refractive power of the glass, There is 
sume impropriety in this, unless we consider ratios as 
nieasured by their logarithms: for if m be 1, the sub- 
stance docs not refract at all. ‘The refractive power 
can-be properly measured only by the refraction which 
it produces 5 that is, by the change which it makes in 
the direction of the light, or the angle contained be- 
tween the incident and refracted rays. If two substances 
produce such deviations always in one proportion, we 
should then say that their refractive powers are in that 
proportion. ‘This 1s not true in any substances; but 
the sines of the angles, contained between the refracted 
ray and the perpendicular, are always in one proportion 
when the angle of incidence in both substances is the 
same. ‘Lhis being a cognisable function of the real re- 
fraction, has therefore been assumed as the only conve- 
nient measure of the refractive powers. Although it is 
not strictly just, it answers extremely well in the most 
usual cases in optical instruments: the refractions are 
moderate 3 and the sines are very nearly as the angles 
contained between the rays and the perpendicular; and 
the real angles of refraction, or deflections of the rays, 
are almost exactly proportional to —1. The most na- 
tural and obvious measure of the refractive powers would 
therefore be m—r. But this would embarrass some 
very frequent calculations; and we therefore find it 
best, on the whole, to take 22 itself for the measure of 
the refractive power. 

The separation of the red, violet, and intervening 
rays, has been called désperston; and although this arises 
mereiy from a diflerence of the refractive power in re- 
spect of the different rays, it is convenient to distinguish 
this particular modification of the refractive power bya 


3 
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name, and we call it the Disperstvs: Power of the -g, 
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refracting substance. 

It is susceptible of degrees ; for a piece of flint-glaes 
will refract the light, so that when the sine of refrac- 
tion of the red ray is 77, the sine of the refraction of 
the violet ray is nearly 784; or if the sine of refraction of 
the red ray, measured on a particular scale, is 1.54, the 
sine of refraction of the violet ray is 1.57. ‘The disper- 


sion of this substance, being measured by the difference - 


of the extreme sines of refraction, is greater than the dis- 
persion of the other glass, in the proportion of 3 to 2. 
But this alone is not a sufficient measure of the abso- - 
lute dispersive power of a substance. Although the ratio 
of 1.54 to 1.56 remains constant, whatever the real mag- 
nitude of the refractions of common glass may be, and 
though we therefore say that its dispersive power is con- 
stant, we know, that by increasing the incidence and 
the refraction, the absolute dispersion is also increased. 
Another substance shows the same properties, and in a 
particular case may produce the same dispersion ; yet it 
has not for this sole reason the same dispersive power. 
If indeed the incidence and the refraction of the mean 
ray be also the same, tlie dispersive power cannot be said 
to differ; but if the incidence and the refraction of the 
mean ray be less, the dispersive power must be consider- 
ed as greater, though the actual dispersion be the Same ; 
because if we increase the incidence till it becomes equal 
to that in the commen glass, the dispersion will now be 
increased. ‘The proper way of conceiving the dispersion 
therefore is, to consider it as a portion of the whole re- 
fraction ; and if we find a substance making the same 
dispersion with half the general refraction, we must say 
that the dispersive quality is double; because by ma- 
king the refraction equal, the dispersion will really be 


double. 


If therefore we take m as a symbol of tle separation 


J 778 s 
of the extreme rays from the middle ray, is the na- 
I 


m— 
tural measure of the dispersive power. We shall express 


2 
, that we 


Ime 


may avoid the indistinctness which the Newtonian nota- 
tion wonld occasion when m is changed for m! or m”. 
It is not unusual for optical writers to take the whole * 


this in the Leibnitzian notation, thus 


separation of the red and violet rays for the measure of 


the dispersive power, and to compare this with the re- 
fracting power with respect to one of the extreme ray® 
But it is surely better to consider the mean refraction a 
the measure of the refracting power: and the deviation 
of either of the extremes from this mean is a proper 
enough measure of the dispersion, being always half of 
it. It is attended with this convenience, that being 1- 
troduced into our computations as a quantity infinitely 
small, and treated as such for the ease of computation, 
while it is really a quantity of sensible magnitude; the 
errors arising from this supposition are diminished great 
ly, by taking one half of the deviation, and comparing 
it with the mean refraction. This method has, how- 
ever, this inconvenience, that it does not exhibit at once 
the refractive power in all substances respecting any 
particular colour of light ; for it is not the ray of any 
particular colour that suffers the mean refraction. 10 
common glass it is the ray which is in the confines 0 


the yellow and blue; in flint-glass it is nearly the .. 
e 


| 
‘ 


| 


ppe. 
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dle blue ray; and in other substances it is a different 
ray. These circumstances appear plainly in the different 
proportions of the colours of the prismatic spectrum ex- 
hibited by different substances. ‘This will be considered 
afterwards, being a great bar to the perfection of achro- 
matic instruments. 

- The way in which an achromatic lens is constructed 
is, to make use of a contrary refraction of a second lens 
to destroy the dispersion or spherical aberration of the 
first. 


, r. 
The first purpose will be answered if —~ be equal to 
n 


f 
. For, in order that the different coloured rays 
nt 


may be collected into one point by two lenses, it is only 
I ; 
necessary that =, the reciprocal of the focal distance 


of rays refracted by both, may be the same for the 


extreme and mean rays, that is, that wim et 
n 
Cl ie oC oe a . M—tI 
———— +> be of the same value with peat 
m—I rt ., dm | dim! 
=e which must happen Mt acts - be =0, or 
dm dm! 


——=—-——. This may be seen in another way, more 
n n 


comprehensible by such as are not versant in these dis- 
cussions. In order that the extreme colours which are 
separated by the first lens may be rendered parallel by 
the second ; we have shown already that 7 and 2! are 
proportional to the radii of the equivalent isosceles 
lenses, being the halves of these radii. They are there- 
fore (in these small refractions) inversely proportional to 
the angles formed by the surfaces at the edges of the 
lenses. 7’ may therefore be taken for the angle of the 
first lens, and » for that of the second. Now the small 


refraction by a prism, whose angle (also small) is 7’, is 


m—1Xn. ‘The dispersive power being now substituted 
for the refractive power, we have for this refraction of 
the prim dm xn’. This must be destroyed by the op- 
posite refraction of the other prism dm’ xn. Therefore 

dm dm! 


dm Xx n'=d m! Xn, or ——= — —— 
an 


—» In like manner, 
n 


dm dm 


n' 


this effect will be produced by three lenses if 


~ dm! 


a be =o, &c. 


Lastly, the errors arising from the spherical figure, 
which we expressed by —R* (¢+¢’) will be corrected 
if ga! be =o. We are therefore to discover the ad- 
jastments of the quantities employed in the preceding 
formule, which will insure these conditions. It will 
render the process more perspicuous if we collect into 
one view the significations of our various symbols, and 
the principal equations which we are to employ. 

_ 1. The ratios to unity of the sines of mean 
incidence in the different media are - mm! m"', 
2. The ratio of the differences of the sines 


dm 
of the extremes - i - ——, mu. 
dw 
+ Mam I 
3- The ratio——— ~ - ~ - =e. 


omen J 


[ ee] 


T-£ ok 
4. The radii of the surfaces 
5. The principal focal distances, or the focal 


distances of parallel central rays, - P» Psp”. 
6. The focal distance of the compound lens -. 
7. The distance of the radiant point, or of 
the focus of incident rays on each lens et deg & 
8. The focal distance of the rays refracted 
by each lens - - - l=. 
9. The focal distance of rays refracted by | 
the compound lens - - - ¥. 
10. The half breadth of the lens - - é. 
Also the following subsidiary values : 
Pe oe 
“a 6 be PO ge aie 
gg" 3Z ms 2m+m  m4+2. 3mm 
"A Tn (Gr an an re 
amb) 


3 : 
arn oe a And q! and g” must be formed 


in the same manner from m’, a’, n', 7 ; and from m", a”, 
n”, r’, as q is formed from m, a, n, r. 
3. Also because in the case of an object-glass, r is in- 


e I e 
finitely great, the last term 7 In all the values of 3 
i I I I e e > 
f° ue will vanish, and we shall also have F—-P. 


yo es 


e e I F}} —= T 
Therefore in a double object-elass — == —— 
ws si n 7 
I 4 I 
a at 
P Ld / 
} : , 1 telly wong 
And in a triple object-class —— —_— 
m—T — 
n Ba? ae 


Also, in a double object-glass, the correction of splie- 
rical aberration requires g+-¢'=w. 

And a triple object-glass requires G+ +m. 
For the whole error is multiplied by F*, and by 4 €?; 
and therefore the equation which corrects this error 
may be divided by F? 3 ec’. 

This equation in the fourteenth line from the top 
of the column, giving the value of g, 9’, 9”, may be 
much simplified as follows: In the first place, they may 
be divided by m, m!, or m", by applying them properly 
to the terms within the parenthesis, and expunging tlicra 
mM—I m'—1 


fromthe denominator of the general factors : 


3 
mn’ 


71! — J : 
re This does not alter the valucs of g, g’, and q”, 


In the second place the whole equations may be after- 
wards divided by m’—1. This will give the values of 

g g ‘ | 
g!'——1? 972'— 1’ m!— 


nothing if g-+-4’+q" be equal to nothing. 


= which will still be equal to 


/ 
e e eo ¢@ Mm I 
This division reduces the general factor-——— of q’ ts 
m 


I e e e e 
i And in the equation for q we obtain, in place of 
mn 


Vi——T 


rit 
the general factor 


ee - ) 

» the factor » ore. This 
mn! — I 

will also be the factor of the value of ¢” when the third 

iens is of the same suhstance with the first, as is general- 


Ti2 


by 
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from the value of g in which — is found, and there re- 
T° 


2 
main only the three first, viz. ——— an 
n an an 
Performing these operations, we have 
g =(= 2 MHL | mt 2\< 
mi—t \n3 an? man} 2 
—* fe ints m+2  3m'+1 (4m'+1) 
m—t \n® aal2 nla © Pn ald rn 
3'm 4 * | é 
Srey F 
g! =o( 2 1m 1-2 4. PET» Get) 
gatime ONS ght gilt mn" al!9n" git g t&® FP gyltghtyplyll 
3m-+-2 ) e? 
alt tant] 2 ri 


Let us now apply this investigation to the construc- 
tion of an object-glass; and we shall begin with a 
double lens. 


Construction of a Double Achromatic Object-glass. 


Here we have to determine four radii a, 5, a’, and J. 
Make v==1. This greatly simplifies the calculus, by 
exterminating it from all the denominators. This gives 


a, me. Cre . dm! 
for the equation —- 4- —-=0, the equation dm-+- —- 
n n n 
dim’ I dm 
=o, or dm=——-, and-, = —--——, = —u. Also 
n n dm! / 


we have 7”, the focal distance of the light incident on the 
second lens, the same with the principal focal distance p 
of the first lens, (neglecting the interval, if any). Now 
I m—I 


— 
as 


, which in the present case is =m—1. Also 
n 


I 
is =—w(sn'—1), and pai (m!—1)=u"', 


Make these substitutions im the values of 7 and 
m—I 
f 
art and we obtain the following equation : 
c(am-+1 c(m+-2 7B ‘ 
rs = c(am+1) -f- sloud*) — 143 ne'* — u*( 2m! 4-1) 
a ma a! 
w(m'+2) 2, 4u(m'+-1)(m—t1) 
a a te (3m! --1)(m—t1) , ~ = 
— u( gm! + 2) (m—1)? 
Secale” " jalenmmnedamie 


Arrange these terms in order, according as they are 
re 3 


I ° , °° ° 
5 mm yo independent quantities. It 


I 
factors of —, 
a a 


puts on this form : 
c(m42) 1 
mM a a 


(«Caml 1)— geet i) x = cm? +. 1" 


(3707 4-1) (m—1)—23 m9 WE Gr 2) re 
70 
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I tC an! 
c'(2m-+-1) xo ED 
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Telescope. ly the ease. And, in the third place, since the rays 1n- 
W——— cident on the first lens are parallel, all the terms vanish 


] T&F 


a ‘ I I - 
Let A be the coefficient of, B that of at C that 


I é 
Pe Sr D that of —, and E the sum of the independent 
a a! 


quantity; that is, let A be ee B==c(2m-+-1), 
__ um 4-2) : gu(m! + 1) (m—t1) 
c= nn D=u* (2m! + 2)— —— = 


and Ec m* 4+ u* (3m +1) (m—1) — us mn? — 


(3 m'---2) (m—1)* 


mM 

Our final equation becomes 
i: a Oe ee 
Ga ae et 


The coefficients of this equation and the independent. 
quantity are all known, from our knowledge of m, 
n!’ dm, dm'; and we are to find the value of a and 
a’, and from them and m==1 te find the values of 6 
and o', 

But it is evidently an indeterminate equation, be- 
eause there are two unknown quantities 5 so that there 
may be an infinity of solutions. It must be rendered 
determinate by means of some other conditions to whieh: 
it may be subjected. These conditions must depend 
on some otber circumstances which may direct our 
choice. 

One circumstance oecurs to us which we think of 
very great consequence. In the passage of light from 
one substance to another, there is always a considerable 
portion reflected from the posterior surface of the frst 
and from the anterior surface of the last; and this re- 
flection is more copious in proportion to the refraction. 
This loss of light will therefore be diminished by mak- 
ing the internal surfaccs of the lenses to coincide ; that 
is, by making b=a'. This will be attended with ano- 
ther advantage. If we put between the glasses a sub- 
stance of nearly the same refracting power, we shall not 
only completely prevent this loss of light, but we shall 
greatly diminish the errors which arise from an imper- 
fect polish of the surfaces. We have tried this, and find 
the effect very surprising. The lens being polished im- 
mediately after the figure has been given it, and while 
it was almost impervious to light by reason of its rough- 
ness, which was still sensible to the naked eye, perform- 
ed as well as when finished in the finest manner. } 

N. B. This condition, by taking away one refrac- 
tion, obliges us to increase those which remain, and 
therefore increases the spherical aberrations. And since 
our formulze do not fully remove those (by reason of the 
small quantities neglected in the process), it 1s uncer- 
tain whether this condition be the most eligible. We 
have, however, no direct argument to the contrary. 

Let us sec what determination this gives us. 


I J y 
—,—=—-—r1. For because -=— 
b Ih g 


: tT 
Tn this case — = 
a 


I —_— -_ 
——and n—1. we have I1-- —-=-, and ==-—? 
i +377 ™ oa 

I 2 


I | 
Therefore ——=-——=-++1. Therefore, in our final 
a® @ a 


. itn 2 j I I ; 
equation. put--~—~-— --I in place of —,and—-—IJ ™ 
q » it ae Ee ee 


place 


aE YU [Y #2 7 Ij Ee @ 
A—C B+4D—2C arch (that is, an arch of many degrees) is employed. Telescopes. 
“aaa w& No radius should be admitted which is much less than ——~—— 


I : 
* place of = and it becomes. 


+E+D— Cro. 


Thus have we arrived at a common affected quadratic 


y e I e ° 
equation, where ~ 1s the unknown quantity. It has the 


| common form px*+-qx+r—o0, where p is = A—C, 


y is equal to 2 C—-B—D, r is equal to EF +D—C, and 


1 1 to : 
is equa = 
Divide the equation by p, and we have a? +; ae 
=o. Make s= ‘and t= Ly and. we have a*-Lsx« 
p p 


se . - It 
+t=o. This gives us finally a? oF t=—FZs=k 
4 
i A/ zc —t. 
wy ° I ° e 
| This value of is taken from a scale of which the 


unit is half the radius of the isosceles lens which is equi- 
valent to the first lens, or has the same focal distance 
| with it. We must then find (on the same scale) the 


aan ‘ . 
value of 6, viz.—~—-1, which is also the value of a’, 
a 


Having obtained a’, we must find 5 by means of the 
j I 


—_— 
= 


ob ”)6 6a 

| I I I I 
) Bot—=z. Therefore —— —4+u. —_~+y—1. 
ni bl a! “b ? = %- 


| 


| Thus is our object-glass constructed; and we must 


This 


| ee I I 2. Siseil 
| equation 7+ = therefore 


n° 


a , : : I 

}) determine its focal distance, or its reciprocal -° 

1 

is =m—1—u (m'—1). 

| 

| _ All these radii and distances are measured on a seale 
ef which z is the unit. But it is more convenient to 
measure every thing by the focal distance of the com- 
pound object-glass. This gives.us the proportion which 

all the distances bear to it. Therefore, calling P unity, 


i e. t : 
inorder to obtain — on this scale, we have only to-state 
a 


| a . 
the analogy m—1—% (m/—1) : I= ia and A is. 


: 
| the radius of our first surface measured on a scale of 
| which P is the unit. 


_ Hf, in the formula which expresses the final equation 


Sant 
| for =? the value of ¢ should be positive, and greater than 


| 3s", the equation has imaginary roots; and it is not 
_ possible witlt the glasses employed, and the conditions 
assumed, to correct both the chromatic and spherical 
| aberrations. | 


If ¢ is negative and equal to 3 8", the radical part of 


‘ : v I 
_ the value js =0, and—=—s, 
a 


But if it be negative 
or positive, but less than 2 s%, the equation has two real 
roots, which will give two constructions. That is to 

_ Se preferred which gives the smallest curvature of the 

| Snrfaces ; because, since in our formule which deter- 

mine the spherical aberration some quantities are ne- 
| Slected, these quantities are al ways greater when alarge 


4 


5, of the focal distance. 

All this process will be made: plain and easy by an 
example. 

Very careful experiments have shown, that in com- 
mon crown-glass the sine of incidence is to the sine of 
refraction as 1.526 is to 1, and that in the generality of 


, a dm 
flint-glass it is as 1.604 tor. Also that — 0.6054 
7 
=u. Therefore m—1 = 0.526; m!'— 1 = 0.604; 
M——I 
———=0.87086. By.these numbers we can com- 
m'—1 


We shall: 


C= 


pute the coefficients of our final equation. 
find them:as follows : 


A. = 2.012 
B =3.525 
C =1.360 
D =—0. 526 
FE 1.869 
The general equation (p.252. col. 2. lin. 8.), when sub- 
jected to the assumed coincidence of the internal surfaces, , 


Se + D—C=o0. A—C is 
=0.652; B+D—2C is =0.283; and F4-D—C is 


<=—-90.020; and the equation with numerical coeflicients. 

Coys yore: 
— a 

the equation pw?-+-gx+troo. We must now make 

0. 28 “Op? 

=f 783 =0.434, and t=-, =—-—— 


Pp 0.652 pp. . gh 


1S 


is 


—-0.020==0, which corresponds to. 


S670 Fw. 


0 e ° e vf Os 
This gives us the final quadratic equation = 
‘ a 


—0.0307=0. ‘T’o solve this, we have —2 s=o.21 m, 
and 7s*—-0.0471. From this taket, which is=—0.0307. 
(that is, to 0.0471 add 0.0307), and we obtain 0.0778, 
the square root of which is =0.2789. Therefore, 


finally, ==0.2170=:0.2789, which is either 0.4959. 


or —o.0619. Itis plain that the first must be preferred, 
because the second gives a negative radius, or makes the 
first surface of the crown-glass concave. Now as the: 
convergence of the rays is to be produced by the crown- 
glass, the other surface must become very. convex, and 
occasion great errors in the computed aberration. We 


e I ° 
therefore retain 0.4959. for the value of 7 and a is. 


= tentnt 2.0166. 
0-4.959 


° 4 I I ° e 
'To obtain 4, use the equation > =—-—1, which gives, 
u 


b is. 


I 
Fa O5O41, and therefore a convex surface, 


I 
therefore = 5, coT et ee 
. I 
a’ is the same with J, and Gm A Or504e 


i, 
i= ote Now u== 


oe 


0.6054, and = — 0.5041. The sum of these is. 


To obtain 4’, use the equation 


O.1013 3, 


Ti BSL [ 


Velescope. +1013 5 and since it 1s positive, the surface is concave. 


220.57 2. 


Tors « 


Lastly, =m—1—u (m!—1) =0.1603, and P= 


5.1603’ 0.2363. 

Now to obtain all the measures in terms of the focal 
distance P, we have only to divide the measures already 
found by 6.2383, and the quotients are the measures 


wanted. 


2.0166 
Therefore a= oaks =0.3 2525 
1.9837 _ 3 
6.2983 03779 
d= -- z=—0.31708 
— 9:872 
6.2383 a 


If it be intended that the focal distance of the object- 
glass shall be any number x of inches or feet, we have 
only to multiply each of the above radii by 7, and we 
have their lengths in inches or feet. 

Thus we have completed the investigation of the con- 
struction of a double object-glass. Although this was 
intricate, the final result is abundantly simple for prac- 
tice, especially with the assistance of logarithms. The 
only troublesome thing is the preparation of the nume- 
rical coefficients A, B, C, D, E of the final equation. 
Strict attention must also be paid to the positive and ne- 
gative signs of the quantities employcd. ‘ 

We might propose other conditions. Thus it is na- 
tural to prefer for the first or crown-glass lens such a 
form as shall give it the smallest possible aberration. 
This will require a small aberration of the flint-glass to 
correct it. Bunt a little reflection will convince us that 
this form will not be good. The focal distance of the 
crown-glass must not exceed one-third of that of the 
compound glass ; these two being nearly in the propor- 
tion of dm!'—dm tod m!. Therefore if this form be 
adopted, and a be made about 4th of 4, it will not ex- 
ceed ¢th of P. Therefore, although we may produce 
a most accurate union of the central and marginal rays 
by opposite aberrations, there will be a considerable 
aberration of some rays which are between tlie centre 
and the margin. 

It is absolutely impossible to collect into onc point 
the whole rays (though the very remotest rays are united 
with the central rays), except ina very particular case, 
which cannot obtain in an object-glass ; and the small 
quantities which are neglected in the formula which we 
have given for the spherical aberration, produce errors 
which do not follow any proportion of the aperture 
which can be expressed by an equation of a manageable 
form. When the aperture is very large, it is better 
not to correct the aberration for the whole aperture, but 
for about gths of it. When the rays corresponding to 
this distance are made to coincide with the central rays 
by means of opposite aberrations, the rays which are be- 
yond this distance will be united with some of those 
whielt are nearer to the centre, and the whole diffusion 
will be considerably diminished. Dr Smith has illustrated 
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this in a very perspicuoug manner in his theory of his7 
Catoptric Microscope. | 

But although we cannot adopt this form of an object- 
glass, there may be other considerations which may 
lead us to prefer some particular form of the crown-glass, 
or of the flint-glass. We shall therefore adapt our ge- 


B 


A } 
tion — — ———-$ —- — —+. E= 09 to this 
neral equation a ‘a. t; -- 3 


condition. 
Therefore let 4 express this selected ratio of the two 


ae e a e 
radii of the crown-glass, making > =h (remembering 


always that @is positive and 6 negative in the case of 2 
double convex, and # is a negative number). 


: f ie, 1 hk j 
With this condition we have Bo But when we 
: . roe 
make 7 the unit of our formula of aberration,; = 1. 


I Ah I I ‘ 
Therefore 1 = ———, and ~ = -———. Now substitute 
>] 
a G ae 


—h 


: — ; 
this for — in the general equation, and change all the 


signs (which still preserves it =o), and we obtain 


ee ies 
OO Cen ia ee 
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By this equation we are to find—, or the radius of 
a 


the anterior surface of the flint-glass. The equation is 
of this form p x*-4-¢ x4-r=0, and we must again make 


1 


sai! and t=. Therefore s = @ and é = co Xx 
B A - 
(— — (12) —F). Then, finally, 
Aptos [frit 


It may be worth while to take a particular case of 
this conditiou. Suppose the crown-glass to be of equal 
convexities on both sides. ‘This has some advantages : 
We can tell with precision whether the curvatures are 
precisely equal, by measuring the focal distance of rays 
reflected back from its posterior surface. These distances 
will be precisely equal. Now it is of the utmost im- 
portance in the construction of an object-glass which is 
to correct the spherical aberration, that the forms be 
precisely such as are required by our formule. 


In this case of a lens equally convex on both sides 
I 


i I 
~-~6 =— += -, 
a i’ 2 


, 3 le 
Substitute this value for — in the 
a 


B Cc 86D 


rf *a] Be 
general equation = 


7 a a +t ee | 
| A B B 
then = gi — becomes ai Now change all the 


; C D A.B 
signs, and we have —- 4+- ——E— —-4—-=0,ly 
a a’ 4 2 
e . | ° 1.36¢ 
which we are to find a. This in numbers is 7 _ 
0.52 
@ 


rye. 
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face. 
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ie “fh. [ 

Bes Ko go. Then os rie == 63807, 
al ee Je) 

md ¢ = ne =—0.4444. Then —} s=0.1933; 


_— I 
¥ $=0.0374; and i ===0.6941,; so_that i 


=0.1933-%0.694t. ‘This gives two real roots, viz. 
9.8874, and —o.5008. If we take the first, we shall 
have a convex anterior surface for the flint-glass, and 
cousequently a very deep concave for the posterior sur- 
We therefore take the second or negative root 
—0. 5008. 


: I ~ eo 
We find =, as before, by the equation Bayt = 
6.1046, which will give a large value of J’. 


We had ae 
a 2 


and 


- : 
and +,-is the same as in the former case, viz. 0.1603. 


{ 


Having all these reciprocals, we may find a, 4, a’, U, 
and P; and then dividing them by P, we obtain finally 


Ce GHB 206 
6 =—0.3206 
a’'=—0.3201 
oy, F. has 

re 


By comparing this object-glass with the former, we 
may remark, that diminishing @ a little increases 4, and 
ii this respect improves the lens. Jt indeed has dimi- 
nished 0’, but this being already considerable, no incon- 
venience attends this diminution. But we learn, at the 
sanie time, that the advantage must be very small; for 
we cannot diminish a much more, without making it as 
small as the smallest radius of the object-glass. This 
proportion is therefore very nearthe maximum, or best 
possible ; and we know that in such cases, even con- 
siderable changes in the radii will make but small 
changes in the result : for these reasons we are disposed 
to give a strong prefercncce to the first construction, on 
acconat of the other advantages which we showed to 
attend it. 

_As another example, we may take a case which is 
Very nearly the general practice of the London artists. 
The radius of curvature for the anterior surface of the 
eonvex crown-glass is éths of the radius of the posterior 
surface, so that h=% This being introduced into the 
determinate equation, gives 


a= , 02938 a! 
b = —0.3526 b 


03443 

1.1474 

As another condition, we may supposc that the second 
or flint-glass is of a determined form. 

This case is solved much in the same manner as the 
former, Taking / to represent the ratio of a and L, we 
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This value being substituted in the 


1—/, 
nei B.C. D 
general We ln alk = Io, gives us 
AB C D 


ao tE— This gives for 
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the final equation 2?--swtimo, s= a and t— 


C 
- ) and - 


= ely 
2 
2 
s se, 
We might here take the particular case of the flint- 
glass being equally concave on both sides. Then be- 


I . oS 
cause -- = —w, and in the case of equal concavities 
n 


2 T 1 ; I I 
— = -, = —u, it 1s sufficient to put — ~—x for—. 
a 1 2 a 
: : : A 2B Cu? 
This being done, the equation becomes —-—-——- —— 
i ‘ _ | 
Du 


epee 


a 


aie +E=zo. This gives s= A? and ¢ = 


Da—2Cx? 
(4 g +8). 


We imagine that these cases are sufficient for show- 
ing the management of the general equation; and the 
example of the numerical solution of the first case affords 
instances of the only niceties which occur in the process, 
viz. the proper employment of the positive and negative 
quantities. 

We have oftener than once observed, that the formu- 
la is not perfectly accurate, and that in very large aper- 
tures errors will remain. It is proper therefore, when 
we have obtained the form of a compound object-glass, 
to calculate trigonomctrically the progress of the light 
through it; and if we find a considerable aberration, 
either chromatic or spherical, remaining, we must make 
such changes in the curvatures as will correct them. 
We have done this for the first example; and we find, 
that if the focal distance of thesscompound object-glass 
be 100 inches, there remains of the spherical aberration 
nearly g>th of an inch, and the aberration of colour is 
over corrected aliove 3th of an inch. The first aberra- 
tion has been diminished about 6 times, and the other 
about 30 times. Both of the remaining errors will be 
diminished by increasing the radius of the inner surfaces. 
This will diminish the aberration of the crown-glass, and 
will diminish the dispersion of the flint more than that of 
the crown. But indeed the remaining error is hardly 
worth our notice. | 7 

It is evident to any person conversant with optical 
discussions, that we shall improve the correction of the 
spherical aberration by diminishing therefractions. If we 
employ two lenses for producing the convergency of the 
rays to areal focus, we shall reduce the aberration to 
ath. Therefore a better achromatic glass will be form- 
ed of three lenses, two of which are convex and of crown: 
glass. ‘The refraction being thus divided between them, 
the aberrations are lessened. There is no occasion to 
employ two concave lenses of flint-glass ; there is even 
an advantage in using onc. The aberration being con- 
siderable, less of it will serve for correcting the aberra- 
tion of the crown glass, aud therefore such a form may 
be selected as has little aberration. Some light is in- 
deed lost by these two additional surfaces ; but this is 
much more than compensated by the greatcr aperturcs 
which we can venture to give when the curvature of the 
surfacc is so much diminished. We procced therefore to 


The Construction of a Triple Achromatic Object-glass. 


Ir is plain that there are more conditions to be as- 
sumed 


Telescope. 
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sumed before we can render this a determinate problem, 
and that the investigation must be more intricate. At 
the same time, it must give usa much greater variety of 
constructions, in consequence of our having more con- 
ditions necessary for giving the equation this determi- 
nate form. Our limits will not allow us to give a full 
account of all that may be done in this method. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with giving one case, 
which will sufficiently point out the method of proceed- 
ing. We shall then give the results in some other eligi- 
ble cases, as rules to artists by which they may construct 
such glasses. 

Let the first and second glasses be of equal curva- 
tures on both sides ; the first being a double convex of 
crown-glass, and the second a double concave of flint- 
‘glass, 

Still making 2 the unit of our calculus, we have in the 
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first place a=—b, =—a’, —’. Therefore i 
oe 1 I I 
=~), or ~=—-=—1I. Therefore the equation 
a FC n n 
m dn ani" ue I 
— +—~- +— = becomes u—1-+-— =o, or —- = 
” n me ul n 
I ° 
oe Let us call this value w’. 
| I I I 
We lave — = m—15 = = — (m'—1); —- =u 
e ? 
| I @oegem | . ? 
(m—t1); p=, Te + Fi =n—~m' + ul (m—t1). 
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And if we make m’—m=C, we shall have p=—c, 
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‘(m!—1), =m—n', =—C’. 
The equality of the two curvatures of each lens gives 
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Substituting these values in the equation (p. 252. 
col. 2. par. I.), we obtain the three formule. 
cnP—sc(2m--1) + ade 9) 
4m 
m' +2 
2.-— 970! 2- (270! jp +- (32! + 1) (m—1) 
2(m'+-1) (m—1) (3! 4-2) (m—1)? 
a tay ys eae Ve 
cu (2m-+-1) 
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Now arrange these quantities according as they are 
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the independent quantity be C, we have 


Let the coefficient of 
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Our equation now becomes 


Aw. 
ee aft +C=mo. 
This reduced to numbers, by computing the values of 


1.312) baer 
Qt ql 


the coefficients, is —0.3257==0. 


This, divided by 1.312, gives s=—0o.92; andt=— 
0,24823; —$s=0.46; 5 570.2116; and pee ut 
== 06781. | 

And, finally, = 0.46=0.6781, 

This has two roots, viz. 0.2181 and — 1.1381. 


The last would give a small radius, and is therefore re- 
jected. 
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Now, proceeding with this value of a and the ois We 


get the other radius 6”, and then, by means of zw, we get 
the other radius which is common to the four surfaces. 


Then, by > =F —c', we get the value of P. 


The radii being all on the scale of which z is the 
unit, they must be divided by P to obtain their value on 
the scale which has P for its unit. This will give us 


a =—b, = —a', =), =0.530 


(a 1.215 
= —0.3046 
PS ie 


This is not a very good form, because the last surface 
has too great curvature. 

We thought it worth while to compute the curvatures 
for a case where the internal surfaces of the lenses coin- 
cide, in order to obtain the advantages mentioned ona 
former occasion. ‘The form is as follows: 

The middle lens is a double concave of flint-glass; 
the last lens is of crown-glass, and has equal curvatures 
on both sides. ‘The following table contains the di- 
mensions of the glasses for a variety of focal distances. 
The first column contains the focal distanees in inches; 
the secondcontains the radii of the first surface tn inches; 
the third contains the radii of the posterior surface of 
the first lens and anterior surface of the second; and 
the fourth column has the radii of the three remaining 
surfaces. 


PF a b, a bY, al’, bY 
12 O25 Gary PATS 
2 13293 I 2.25 2525 
36 2.7.33 18.25 38.17 
48 36.42 24.33 50.92 
60 Ey: 30.33 63.58 - 
72 54-5 36.42 76.33 
84 63.5 Ha. 89. 
96 72.6 48.5 101.75 
108 81.47 54.58 114.42 
129 90.7 60.58 127a7 


We have had an opportunity of trying glasses of this 
construction, and found them equal to any of the same 
length, although executed by an artist by no means eX 
cellent in his profession as a glass-grinder. Thus very 

circumstance 
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D3. circumstance gave‘us the opportunity of seeing the good 
effects of interposing a transparent substance betwcenthe 
glasses. We put some elear turpentine varnish between 
them, which completely prevented all reflection from 
the internal surfaces. Accordingly these telescopes 
were surprisingly bright ; and although the roughness 
left by the first grinding was very perceptible by the 
naked eye before the glasses were pnt together, yet 
when joined in this manner it entirely disappeared, even 
when the glasses were viewed with a deep magnifier. 


The aperture of an object-glass of this construction 
of 39 inches foeal distance was 3%th inches, which is 
considerably more than any of Mr Dollond’s that we 
have seen. 

If we should think it of advantage to make all the 

three lenses isosceles, that is, equally curved on both sur- 
faces, the general equation will give the following radii : 


| 440639 dg =—0.5285 a” = 4+ 0.6473 
) b=—0.639 W=+0.5285 4” = — 0.6413 
_ This seems a good form, having large radii. 

Should we choose to have the two crown-glass lenses 
isosceles and equal, we must make 


a= +4 0.6412 a =—0.5227 a” = +. 0.6412 
b=—0.6412 b'= +0.5367 b= —0.6412 
This form hardly differs from the last. 

| Oar readers will recollect that all these forms proeced 
on certain measures of the refractive and dispersive 
| powcrs of the substances employed, which are expressed 
_ by m, m', dm, and dm’: and we may be assured that 
| the formule are sufficiently exact, by the comparison 
| (whieh we have made in one of the eases) of the result 
| of the formula and the trigonometrical calculation of 
| the progress of the rays. The error was but ,th of 
| the whole, ten times less than another error, which 
| unavoidably remains, and will be considered presently, 
_ These measures of refraction and dispersion were care- 
| fully taken ; bnt there is great diversity, particularly 
in the flint-glass. We are well informed that the ma- 
_ nufacture of this article has considerably changed of 
_ late years, and that it is in general less refractive and 
less dispersive than formerly. This mnst evidently 
_ make a ehange in the forms of achromatic glasses. The 
{ proportion of the focal distance of the crown-glasses to 
| that of the flint must be increased, and this will occa- 
| Sion a change in the curvatures, whieh shall correct the 
| spherical aberration. We examined witb great care a 
| parcel of flint-glass which an artist of this city got late- 
ly for the purpose of making achromatic object-glasses, 
_ and also some very white crown-glass made in Leith ; 

| and we obtained the following measures : 


e 
) 
4 
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| : ee he — 0.64841. 
* = 1.5"8 dm’ = 219 

_ We computed some forms for triple object-glasses 
| made of these glasses, which we shall subjoin as a spe- 
_ ¢imen of the variations which this change -of data will 
| occasion. 


__ Hfall the three lenses are made isoseeles, we have 


— €5+40,796 al’ =—0.474 a! = 40.502 

7 || = 0.796 B= +0474 bY = —~0.502 
a | Or 

G6>= 0.504 ad=—0.475 a” = + 0.793 

| =—0.504 = 0.475 0” = —0.793 

| Vou. XX. Part I. 
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If the middle lens be isosceles, the two crown- glass Telescope. 
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lenses may be made of the same form and focal distance, 
and placed the same way. This will give us 


a=+4+0.705 a =—o.475 ‘al= + 0.705 

6b=—0.547 Y= +0.475 bY =—o0.547 

N. B. This construction allows a much better form, 
if the measures of refraction and dispersion are the 
same that we used formerly. For we shall have 


a” = + 0.628 
b" = — 0.749 


a=+4+0.628 ad =—o.579 
b=— 0.749 b= +0.579 


And this is pretty near the practice of the London op- 
ticians. 

We may here observe, upon the whole, that an ama- 
tenr has little ehance of succeeding in these attempts. 
The diversity of glasses, and the uncertainty of the 
workman’s producing the very curvatures which he in- 
tends, is so great, that the object-glass turns out differ- 
ent from our expectation. ‘The artist who makes great 
numbers acquires a pretty eertain guess at the remain- 
ing error ; and having many lenses, intended to be of 
one form, but unavoidably differing a little from it, he 
tries several of them with the other two, and hnding 
one better than the rest, he makes use of it to complete 
tlic set. 

The great difficulty in the construction is to find the 
exact proportion of the dispersive powers of the crown 
and flint-glass. The crown is pretty constant; but 
there are hardly two pots of flint-glass which have the 
same dispersive power. Even if constant, it is difficult 
to measure it accurately; and an error in this greatly 
affeets the instrument, because the focal distances of the 
lenses must be nearly as their dispersive powers. The 
method of examining this circumstance, which we found 
most accurate, was as follows : 

The sun’s light, or that of a brilliant lamp, passed 
through a small hole in a board, and fell on another 
hoard pierced also with a small hole. Behind this was 


placed a fine prism A (fig. 14.), which formed a spec- Fig. 14. 


trum ROV on a screcn pierced with a small hole. Be- 
hind this was placed a prism B of the substance under 
examination. The ray which was refracted by it fell on 
the wall at D, and the distance of its illumination from 
that peint to C, on which an unrefracted ray would 
have fallen, was earefully measured. This showed the 
refraction of that colour. Then, in order that we might 
be certain that we always compared the refraction of the 
same precise colour by the dilferent prisms plaeed at B, 
we marked the precise position of the prism A when the 
ray of a particular colour fell on the prism B. This was 
done liy an index AG attached to A, and turning with 
it, when we caused the different colours of the spectrum 
formed by A to fall on B. Having examined onc prism 
B with respect to all the colours in the spectrum formed 
by A, we put another B in its place. Then bringing A 
to all its former positions successively, by means of a gra- 
duated arch HGK, we were certain that when the in- 
dex was at the same division of the arch it was the very 
ray which had been made to pass through the first prism 
B in a former experiment. We did not solicitously en- 
deavour to find the very extreme red and violet LAYS 5 
because, although we did not learn the whole dispersions 
of the two prisms, we learned their proportions, which is 
the circumstance wanted in the construction of achroma- 
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‘elescope. ie glasses. 
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[t is in vain to attempt this by measuring 


——— the speetrnms themselves 3 for we eannot be certain of 


ie 1c, 


selecting the very same colours for the comparison, be- 
cause they sueceed in an incensible gradation. 

Lhe intelligent reader will readily observe, that we 
have hitherto proeceded on the supposition, that when, 
by means of contrary refractions, we have united the 
extreme red and violet rays, we have also umted all the 
others. But this is quite gratuitous. Sir Isaac Newton 
would, however, have made the same supposition; for 
he imagined that the different colours divided the spec- 
trum formed by all substanees in the proportions of a 
musieal eanon. ‘This is a mistake. When a spectrum 
is formed hy a prism of crown glass, and another of pre- 
cisely the same length is formed hy the side of it by a 
prism of flint glass, the eontine between the green and 
blue will be found precisely in the middle of the first 
spectrum, but in the second it will be considerably 
nearer to the red extremity. In short, different sub- 
stances do not disperse the colours in the same propor- 
tron. 

‘Lhe effect of this ivrationality (so to call it) of disper- 
sion, will appear plainly, we hope, in tbe following man- 
ner: Let A (ig. 12.) represent a spot of white solar 
lizht falling perpendieularly on a wall. Suppose a prism 
of common glass placed behind the hole through which 
the light is admitted, with its refracting angle faeing 
the left hand. It will refraet the beam of light to the 
right, and will at the same time disperse this heteroge- 
neous light into its component rays, earrying the ex- 
treme red ray from A to R, the extreme orange from 
A to O, the extreme yellow from A to Y, &c. and 
will form the usual prismatie spectrum ROYGBPVC, 
if the whole length RC be divided into 1c00 parts, we 
shall have (when the whole refraction AR is small) 
RO very nearly 125, RY=200, RG=333, RB= 500 
RP=667, RV=778, and RC=1000; this being the 
proportion observed in the differences of the sines of re- 
traction by Sir [saae Newton. 

Perhaps a refracting medium may be found sueh, that 
a prism made of it would refract the white light from A‘, 
in the upper line of this figure, in sueh a manner that a 
spectrum R’O’Y'G’B’/P!V'C shall be formed at the same 
distance from A’, and of the same length, but divided 
in a different proportion, We do not know that such a 
medium has been found; but we know that a prism of 
flint-glass has its refraetive and dispersive powers so eon- 
stituted, that if A’H be taken about one third of AR, a 
snot of white light, formed by rays fallmg perpendico- 
larly at EH’, will be so retraeted and dispersed that the 
extreme red ray will be earried from H/ to R’, and the 
extreme violet from H’ to C’, and the intermediate co- 
lours to termediate points, forming a spectrom resemb- 
ling the other, but having the colours more constipated 
towards R’, and more dilated towards C3; so that the 
ray which the common glass earried to the middle point 
B of the spectrum RC is naw in a point B! of the spec- 
trum R’C’, considerably neaver to R’. 

Dr Blair has found, on the other hand, that certain 
flurds, particularly such as contain the murtic aeid, 
when formed into a prism, will refraet the light from 
HA” (in the lower line) so as to form a spectrum R’C" 
equal to RC, and as far removed from A” as RC is from 
A, but having the colours more dilated toward R”, and 
more constipated toward C, than is observed in RC 3 80 
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that the ray which was earried by the prism of common Te 
glass to the middle point B, is carried to a point B" con- 
siderably nearer to ©”. 

Let us now suppose that, instead of a winte spot at _ 
A, we have a prismatic spectrum AB (fg. 13.), and! 
that the prism of common glass is applied as before, im- 
mediately behind the prism wlneh forms the spectrum 
AB. Weknow that this will be refracted sidewise, and 
will make a speetrum ROYGBPC, inclined to the plane 
of refraction in an angle of 45°53 so that drawing the 
perpendicular RC’, we have RC’-—CC. 

We also know that the prism of flint-glass would re- 
fract the spectrum formed by the first prisin on EJAF, in 
such a manner that the red ray will go to R, the violet 
to C, and the intermediate rays to points 9, 7, g, 4, 7, v, 
so situated that O’o is = R/O’ of the other tivure; Yy 
is = NY’ of that igure, Gg =HN’G, &e. These points 
must therefore lie in a curve Royg bpuC, which is 
convex towards the axis R/C’. 

In like manner we may be assured that Dr Blair’s 
fluid will form a speetvum KR o! 7’ g' U' p' v' C, concave 
toward R/C, 

Let it be observed by the way, that this is a very 
good method for diseovering whetlcr a mediom disperses 
the light in the same proportion with the prism which is 
employed for forming the first speetrom AB or EF. It 
disperses in the same or In a different proportion, aceord- 
ing as the ohlique spectrum ts straight or crooked; and 
the exact proportion corresponding to each colour is 
had by measuring the ordinates of the curves R64 C or 
ROC, 

Flaving formed the oblique speetrum RBC by a prism 
of eommon glass, we know that an equal prism of the | 
same glass, placed in a eontrary position, will bring back 
all the rays from the spectrum RBC to the spectrum AB, 
laying each colour on its former place. 

In like manner, having formed the oblique spectrum 
ROC bya prism of flint-glass, we know that another 
prism of flint-glass, placed in the opposite direction, will 
bring all the rays back to the spectrum EHF. | 

But having formed the oblique spectrum RBC by a 
prism of common glass, if we place the flint-glass prism 
in the contrary position, it will bring the colour R back 
to EK, and the colour C to F'; but it will not bring the 
colour B to H, but to a point #, such that BZ is equal | 
to OH, anddBtoAH. Inlike manner, the otherco- . 
lours will not be brought back to the straight line 
EH’, but to a curve E/F, forming a erooked spec 
trum. 

In like manner, the flnids discovered by Di Blam, 
when employed to bring back the oblique spectrum RBC 
formed by common glass will bring its extremities back 
to E and I’, and form the erocked spectrum EH’ F ly- 
ing beyond EHF. 

‘Lhis experiment evidently gives us another method 
for examining the proportionality of the dispersion of 
different substanees.. 

Having, by eommon glass, brought baek the oblique 
spectrum formed by eommon glass to its natural place 
AB, suppose the original speetrum at AB to contract 
gradually (as Newton has made it to do by means of 3 
lens), it is plain that the oblique spectrum will also con- 
truet, and so will the seeowd spectrum at AB; andit 
will at last coalesee into a white spot. ‘The cflect will 
be equivalent to a gradual compression of the whole 
figure, 
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fisure, by which the parallel lines AR and BC gradual- 
ly approach, and at last unite. 

In like manner, when the oblique spectrum formed 
by flint glass is brought back te EHF by a flint-glass 
prism, and the figure compressed in the same gradual 
manner, all the colours will coalesce into a white spot. 

But when flint-glass is employed to bring back the 
oblique spectrum formed by common glass, it forms the 
crooked spectrum EF. Now let the figure be com- 
pressed. The curve E 2 F will he douhled down on the 

line H 2, and there will be form: d a compound spcc- 
tram HA, quite unlike the common spectrum, being 
purple or claret-coloured at H by the mixture of the ex- 
treme red and violet, and green edged with blue at 2 by 
the mixture of the green and blue. The fluid prisms 
would in like manner forma spectrum of the same kind 
on the other side of H. 

This is precisely what is observed in achromatic ob- 
ject-glasses made af crown-glass and flint: for the re- 
fraction from A to R corresponds to the refraction of 
the convex crown-glass ; and the contrary refraction 
from R to E corresponds to the contrary refraction of 
the concave fiint-glass, which still leaves a part of the 
first refraction, producing a convergence to the axis of 
the telescope. It is found to give a purple or wine-co- 
loured focus, and within this a green one, and between 
these an imperfect white. Dr Blair found, that when 
the eye-glass was drawn out beyond its proper distance, 
a star was surrounded by a grecn fringe, by the green 
end of the spectrum, which crossed each other within 
the focus; and when the eye-glass was too near the ob- 
ject-glass, the star had a wine-coloured fringe. The green 
rays were ultimately most refracted. N. B. We should 
exvect the fringe to he of a blue colour rather than a 
green. But this is easily explained: The extreme vio- 
Jet rays are very faint, so as hardly to be sensible; there- 
fore when a compound glass is made as achromatic as 
possihle to our senses, in all probability (nay certainly ) 
these almost insensible violet rays are left out, and per- 
haps the extreme colours which are united are the red 
aud the middle violet rays. This makes the green to be 
the mean ray, and therefore the most outstanding when 
the dispersions are not proportional. 

Dr Blair very properly calls these spectrums, HZ and 
H #!', secondary spectrums, and seems to think that he is 
the first who has taken notice of them. But Mr Clai- 
rault was too accurate a mathematician, and too careful 
an oliserver, not to be aware of a circumstance which 
was of primary consequence to the whole inquiry. He 
could not but observe that the success rested on this very 
particular, and that the proportionality of dispersion was 
indispensably necessary. 

This subject was therefore touched on by Clairault 5 
and fully discussed by Boscovich, firstin his Dissertations 
published at Vienna in 1759; then in the Comment. Box- 
omensis ; and, lastly, in his Opuscz/a, published in 1785. 
Dr Blair, in his ingenious Dissertation en Achromatic 
Glasses, read to the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1793, 
seems not to have known of the labours of these writers 5 
speaks of it as a new discovery; and exhitnts some of 
the conseqnences of this principle in a singular point of 
view, as something very paradoxical and inconsistent 
with the usually reccived notions on these subjects. But 
they are by no means so. We are, however, much in- 
debted to bis ingenious xesearches, and his successful en- 
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deavours to find some remedy for this imperfection of Telescope. 
Some of his contrivances are ex- "~~ 
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achromatic glasses. 
ceedingly ingenious 3 but had the Doctor consulted 
these writers, he would have saved himself a goed deal 
of trouble. 

Boscovich shows how to unite the two extremes with 
the most outstanding colour of the secondary spectrum, 
by means of a third substance. When we have done 
this, the aberration occasioned by the secondary spee- 
trums mnst be prodigiously diminished; for it is evt- 
de:tly equivalent to the union of the points TT and 4 of 
our figure. Whatever cause produces this must diminish 
the curvature of the arches E 2 and iF: hut even if 
these curvatures were not diminished, their greatest ordi- 
nates cannot exceed one-fourth of HA; and we may say, 
without hesitation, that by uniting the mean or most 
outstanding ray with the two extremes, the remaming 
dispersion will be as much less than the uncorrected co- 
lour of Dollond’s achromatic glass, as this is less than 
four times the disperston of a common object-olass. It 
mnst therefore be altogether insensible. 

Boscovich asserts, that it is not possible to nnite more 
than two colours by the opposite refraction of two sub- 
stances, which do not disperse the light in the same pro- 
portions. Dr Blair makes light of this assertion, as he 
finds it made in general terms in the vague and paltry 
extract made by Priestley from Boscovich in his Essay 
on the History of Optics; but had he read this author 
in his own dissertations, he weuld have secn that he was 
perfectly right. Dr Blair, however, has hit on a very 
ingenious and effectual method of producing this union 
of three colours. In the same way as we correct the dis- 
persion of a concave lens of crown-glass by the opposite 
dispersion of a concave lens of flint-glass, we may cor- 
rect the secondary dispersion of an achromatic convex 
lens by the opposite secondary dispersion of an achroma- 
tic concave lens. But the intelligent reader will cb- 
serve, that this union does not contradict the assertion 
of Boscovich, because it is zecessari/y produced by means 
of three refracting substances. 

The most essential service which the public has re- 
ceived at the hands of Dr Blair is the discovery of fluid 
mediums of a proper dispersive power. By compasing 
the lenses of such substances, we are at once freed from 
the irregularities ia the refraction and dispersion of Hint- 


glass, which the chemists have not been able to free it 


from. In whatever way this glass is made, it consists of 
parts which differ both in refractive and dispersive power; 


and when taken up from the pot, these parts mix in 


threads, which nay he disseminated through the mass in 
any degree of fineness. But they still retain their pro- 
nerties; and when a piece of flint-glass has been formed 
into a lens, the eye, placed in its focas, sees the whole 
surface ocenpred by glistening threads or broader veins 
running across tt. Great rewards have been offered for 
removing this defect, but hitherto to no purpose. We 
beg leave to propose the fallawing method: Let the glass 
he reduced to powder, and then melted with a great 
proportion of alkaline salt, so as to make a liquor sili- 
cum. When precipitated from this by an acid, it must 
be in a state of very uniform composition. If again 
melted into glass we should hope that it would he free 
from this defect ; if not, the case secms to be desperate. 
But by using a fluid medium, Dr Blair was freed 
from all this embarrassment ; and he acquired another 
‘ Kk 2 immense 
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Telescope. immense advantage, that of adjusting at pleasure both 
Ley the refractive and dispersive powers of his lenses. In 


in their actions on the different colours. 


solid lenses, we do not know whether we have taken 
the curvatures suited to the refractions till our glass 1s 
finished ; and if we have mistaken the proportions, all 
our labour is lost. But when fluids are used, it 1s 
enough that we know nearly the refractions. We smut 
our focal distances to these, and then select our curva- 
ture, so as to remove the aberration of figure, preserv- 
ing the focal distances. ‘Thus, by properly tempering 
the fluid mediums, we bring the lens to agree precisely 
with the theory, perfectly achromatic, and the aberra- 
tion of figure as much corrected as is possible. 

Dr Blairexamined the refractive and dispersive powers 
of a great variety of substances, and found great varieties 
This is indeed 
what every well informed naturalist would expect. ‘There 
is no doubt now among natnralists about the mechanical 
connection of the phenomena of nature ; and all are a- 
greed that the chemical actions of the particles of mat- 
ter are perfectly like in kind to the action of gravita- 
ting bodies; that all these phenomena are the eflects of 
forces like those which we call attractions and repnl- 
sions, and which we observe in magnets and electrified 
bodies ; that light is refracted by forces of the same 
kind, but differing chiefly in the small extent of their 
sphere of activity. One who views things in this way 
will expect, that as the actions of the same acid for the 
different alkalies are different in degree, and as the dif- 
ferent acids have also different actions on the same al- 
kali, in like manner different substances differ in their 
general refractive powers, and also in the proportion of 
their action on the different colours. Nothing is more 
unlikely therefore than the proportional dispersion of the 
different colours by diflerent substances; and it is sur- 
prising that this inquiry has been so long delayed. It is 
hoped that Dr Blair will oblige the public with an ac- 
count of the experiments which he has made. This will 
enable others to co-operate in the improvement of achro- 
matic glasses. We cannot derive much knowledge 
from what he has already published, because it was 
chiefly with the intention of giving a popular, though 
not an accurate, view of the subject. The constructions 
which are there mentioned are not those which he found 
most effectual, but those which would be most easily nn- 
derstood, or demonstrated by the slight theory which is 
contained in the dissertation ; besides, the manner of ex- 
pressing the difference of refrangibility, perhaps chosen 
for its paradoxical appearance, does not give us a clear 
notion of the characteristic differences of the substances 
examined. ‘Those rays which are ultimately most de- 
flected from their direction, are said to have become the 
most refrangible by the combination of different sub- 
stances, althongh, in all the particular refractions hy 
which this effect is produced, they are less refracted 
than the violent light. We can just gather this much, 
that common glass disperses the rays in such a manner, 
that the ray which is in the confine of the green and 
blue occupies the middle of the prismatic spectrum; but 


in glasses, and many other substances, which are more 
dispersive, this ray 1s nearer to the ruddy extremity of 


the spectrum. While therefore the straight line RC’ 

(fig. 13.) terminates the ordinates Oo!, YY’, Go’, &c. 

which represent the dispersion of common glass, the or- 

dinates which express the dispersions of these substances 
2 
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are terminated by a curve passing through R and C’, but Tele 
When therefore paralle] he- —= 


¢ & ® 


lying below the line RC’. 
terogeneous light is made to converge to the axis of a 


convex lens of common glass, as happens at F in fig. 6. gig, 


C, the light is dispersed, and the violet rays have a shor- 
ter focal distance. If we now apply a concave lens of 
greater dispersive power, the red and violet rays are 
brought to one focus F'; but the green rays, not being 
so much refracted away from F, are left behind at ¢, 
and have now a shorter focal distance. But Dr Blair 
afterwards found that this was not the case with the mu- 
riatic acid, and some solutions init. He found that the 
ray which common glass caused to occupy the middle 
of the spectrum was much nearer to the blue extremity 
when refracted by these fluids. ‘Therefore a concave 
lens formed of such fluids which united the red and vio- 
let rays in EF’, refracted the green rays to /’. 

Having observed this, it was an obvious conjecture, 
that a mixture of some of these fluids might produce a 
medium, whose action on the intermediate rays should 
have the same proportion that is observed on common 
glass 5 or that two of them might be found which form- 
ed spectra similarly divided, and yet differing sufficiently 
in dispersive power to enable us to destroy the dispersion 
by contrary refractions, withont destroying the whole 
refraction. Dr Blair accordingly found a mixture of so- 
lutions of ammoniaca? and mercurial salts, and also some 
other substances, which produced dispersions proportional 
to that of glass, with respect to the different colours. 

And thus has the result of this intricate and laborious 
Investigation corresponded to his utmost wishes. He has 
produced achromatic telescopes which seem as. perfect as 
the thing will admit of; for he has been able to give 
them such apertures, that the ¢*ncorrigtble aberration 
arising from the spherical surfaces becomes a sensible 
quantity, and precludes farther amplification by the 
cye glasses. We have examined one of his telescopes: 
‘The focal distance of the object-glass did not exceed 17 
inches, and the aperture was fully 3% inches. We view- 
ed some single and donble stars and some common ob- 
jects with this telescope; and found, that in magnifying 
power, brightness, and distinctness, it was manifestly su- 
perior to one of Mr Dollond’s of 42 inches focat length. 
It also gave us an opportunity of admiring the dexterity 
of the London artists, who could work the glasses with 
such accuracy. We had most distinet vision of a star 
when using an erecting eye-piece, which made this tele- 
scope magnify more than a hundred times; and we found 
the field of vision as uniformly distinet as with Dollond’s 
42 inch telescope magnifying 46 times. The intelligegt 
reader must admire the uice fignring and centering 4 
the very deep ecye-glasses which are necessary for this 
amplification. 

It is to be hoped that Dr Blair will extend his views 
to glasscs of different compositions, and thus give us ob- 
ject-glasses which are solid; for those composed of fluids 
have inconveniences which will hinder them from com- 
ing into general use, and will confine them to the mu- 
seams of philesophers. We imagine that antimonial 
glasses bid fair to answer this purpose, if they could be 
nade free of colour, so as to transmit enough of light 
We recommend this dissertation to the careful perusal ol 
our readers. Those who have not made themselves 
much acquainted with the delicate and abstruse theoy 


of aberrations, will find it exhibited in suck a popula! 
form 
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poe. form as will enable them to understand its general aim ; 
and the well-informed reader will find many curious in- 
dications of inquiries and discoveries yet to be made. 


T E L 
The simple astronomical telescope ig represented tn Teleseope. 


fig. 16. The beam of parallel rays, inclined to the ——~— 


axis, is made to converge to a point G where it forms Fis- 1° 


We now proceed to consider the eye-glasses or glasses 


of telescopes. ‘The proper construction of an eye-piece 
is not less essential than that of the object-glass. But our 
limits will not allow us to treat this subject in the same 
detail. We have already extended this article to a great 
length, because we do not know of any performance in 
the English language which will enable our readers to 
understand the construction of achromatic telescopes; an 
invention which reflects honour on our country, and has 
completed the discoveries of our illustrious Newton. 
Our readers will find abundant information in Dr 
Smith’s Optics concerning the eye-glasses, chiefly de- 
duced from Huyghen’s fine theory of aberration (A). 
At the same time, we must again pay Mr Dollond the 
merited compliment of saying, that he was the first who 
made any scientific application of this theory to the com- 
pound eye-piece for erecting the object. His eye-pieces 
of five and six glasses are very ingenious reduplications 
of Huyghen’s eye-pieces of two glasses, and would pro- 
bably have superseded all others, had not his discovery 
of achromatic object-glasses caused opticians to consider 
the chromatic dispersion with more attention, and point- 
ed out methods of correcting it in the eye-piece without 
any compound eye-glasses. ‘They have found that this 
may be more conveniently done with four eye-glasses, 
without sensibly diminishing the advantages which 


; Hayghens showed to result from employing many small 


refractions instead of a lesser number of great ones. As 
this is a very curious subject, we shall give enough for 
making our readers fully acquainted with it, and con- 
tent ourselves with merely. mentioning the principles of 
the other rules for constructing an eye-piece. 

Snch readers as are less famiharly acquainted. with op- 
tical discussions will do well to keep in mind: the follow- 
ing consequences of the general focal theorem. 

If AB (fig. 15.) be a.lens, R a radiant point or focus 
of incident rays, and « the focus of parallel rays coming 
from the opposite: side ;. then, 

1. Draw the perpendieular a-a’ to the axis, meeting 

the incident ray in a’, and a! A to the centre of the lens. 
The refracted ray BF is parallel toa’ A; for Ra’: a A 
(=Ra:aA) =RB: BF (=RA : AF), which. is 
the focal theorem. 
2, An oblique pencil BP 4 proceeding from any point 
P which is not in the axis, is colleoted to the point f, 
where the refracted ray BF cuts the line PA f drawn 
from P through the centre of the lens: for Pa’: a’ A= 
PB: Bf, which is also the focal theorem. 

The Galilean telescope is susceptible of so little im- 
provement that we need not employ any time in illus- 
trating its performance. 


aun image of the lowest point of a very distant object. 
These rays decussating from G fall on the eye-glass ; 
the ray from the lowest point B of the object-glass falls 
on the eye-glass at 6; and the ray from A falls on a3. 
and the ray from the centre O fallsono. These rays 
are rendered parallel, or nearly so, by refraction through 
the eye-glass, and take the direction b7’,oI,az If 
the eye be placed so that this peneil of parallel rays may 
enter it, they converge to a point of the retina, and. 
give distinct vision to the lowest point of the object. It 
appears inverted, because the rays by which we see its 
lowest point come in the direction which in simple vi- 
sion is connected with the upper point of an object... 
They come from above, and therefore are thought to 
proceed from ahove. We see the point as if situated in 
the direction To. In hke manner. the eye placed at I,. 
sees the upper point of the object in the direction IP; 
and its middle in the directionIE. The proper place 
for the eye is I; if brought much nearer the glass, or 
removed much farther from it, some, or the whole, of 
this extreme pencil of rays will not enter the pupil. It 
is is therefore of importance to determine this point. Be-- 
cause the eye requires parallel rays for distinct vision, 
it is plain that F must be the principal focus of the eye-- 
glass. ‘Therefore,.by the common focal theorem, OF ;- 
OF = OE: OF, or OF : FE = OE: ELI. 
‘The magnifying power being measured by the mag- 

nitude of the visual angle,.compared with. the magni- 
tude of the visual. angle with the naked eye, we have - 


ae or af for-the measure of the magnifying power. - 
OE OF 
7 EL: 

As the linc OF, joining the centres of the lenses,. 
ana perpendicular to their surfaces, is called the axis of © 
the telescope, so the ray OG-is called the axis of the 
oblique pencil, being really the axis of the cone of light 
which has the object-glass for its base. ‘This ray is 
through its whole course the axis of the oblique pencil’; ; 
and when its course is determined, the amplification, . 
the field of vision, the apertures of the glasses, are all 
determined. For this purpose we have only to consider: 
the centre of the object-glass as. a radical point, and 
trace the process of. a.ray from.this point through the 
other glasses: this will be the axis of some oblique 
pencil. 

It is evident, therefore, that the field of vision de- 
pends on the breadth of the eye-glass. Should we in- 
crease this, the extreme pencil will pass through I, 


This is very nearly = 


because O and I are still the conjugate foci of the eye- 


glass. . 


(A) While we thus repeatedly speak of the theory: of spherical aberration as coming from.Mr Huygheus, we 
We must not omit giving a due share of the honour of it to-Dr Barrow and Mr James Gregory. The first of these: 
authors, in his Optical Lectures delivered at Cambridge,-has given every: proposition which is employed by Huy- 
ghens, and has even prosecuted the matter much further. In particalar, his theory of oblique slender pencils is of 
‘Immense consequence to the perfection of telescopes, by showing the methods for making the image of an extended : 
surface as flat as possible. Gregory, too, has given all the fundamental propositions.in lus Optica E'romota. . But . 
Hayghens, by taking the subject together, and treating it in a system, has greatly simplified it :-aud his magner.of 
‘Miewing the principal parts of it isincomparably more perspicuous than the performances of Barrow and Gregory. 
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Telescope. glass. On the other hand, the angle resolved on for 
enymeeed the extent or field of vision gives the breadth of the 


ge . 


eye-glass. 

We may here observe, by the way, that for all opti- 
eal instruments there must be two optical figures consi- 
dered. The first shows the progress of a pencil of rays 
coming from one point of the object. ‘The various fo- 
cuses of this pencil show thc places of the different 
images, real or virtual. Such a figure is formed by 
the three rays AG a7, OG ol, BG bz. 

The second shows the progress of the axes of the 
different pencils proceeding through the centre of the 
object-glass. The focuses of this pencil of axes show 
the places where an image of the object glass is formed ; 
and this pencil determines the field of vision, the aper- 


tures of the lenses, and the amplification or magnifying 


power. The three rays OG o i, OFET, OHPI, form 


this figure. 


See also fig. 24. where the progress of both sets of 
pencils is more diversified. 

The perfection of a telescope is to represent an object 
in its proper shape, distinctly magnified, with a great 
field of vision, and sufficiently bright. But there are 
limits to all these qualities; and an increase of one of 
them, for the most part, diminishes the rest. The 
brightness depends on the aperture of the object-glass, 


‘and will increase in the same proportion (because 77’ 


will always be to AB in the proportion of EF to FQ), 
till the diameter of the emergent pencil is equal to that 
of the pupil of the eye. Increasing the object-glass 
any more, can send no morc light into the eye. But 
we cannot make the emergent pencil nearly so large 
as this when the telescope magnifies much; tor the great 


aperture of the object-glass produces an indistinct image 


at GF, and its indistinctress is magnified by the eye- 
lass. 

A great field of vision is incompatible with the true 
shape of the object ; for it is not strictly true that all 
rays flowing from O are refracted tol. Those rays 
which go to the margin of the eye-glass cross the axis 
between E and I; and therefore they cross it at a 
greater angic than if they passed through I. Now had 
they really passed through I, the object would have been 
represented in its due proportions. ‘Therefore since the 
angles of the marginal parts are enlarged by the aberra- 
tion of the eye-glass, the marginal parts themselves will 
appear enlaryed, or the object appear distorted. "Thus 
a chess-board viewed throwch a reading glass appears 
drawn out at the corners, and the straight lines are all 
changed into curves, as is represented in fig. 18. 

The circumstance which most peremptorily limits 
the extent of field is the necessary distinctness. If the 
visron be indistinct, it is nseless, and no ether quality 
can compensate this detect. ‘The distortion is very in+ 
considerable in much larger angles of vision than we can 
admit, and is unworthy of the atiention paid to it by 
optical writers. They have been induced to take notice 
of it, becauce the means of correcting it in a consider- 
able degree ate attainable, and afford aa opportunity of 
exhibiting their Knowledge ; whereas the indixtinctness 
which accompanies a large field is a subject of most 
difficult discussion, and has hitherto baffled all their 
eRorts to express by any intehotble or manageable for- 
mule. 5 
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Quaque tractata nitescere posse 
Desperat relingutt. 


This subject must, however be considered. The 
image at GF of a very remote object is not a plain sur- 
face perpendicular to the axis of the telescope, but is 
nearly spherical, having O for its centre. Ifa number 
of pencils of parallel rays crossing each other in I fall 
on the eye-glass, they will form a picture on the oppo- 
site side, in the focus F. But this picture will by no 
means be flat, nor nearly so, but very concave towaids 
E. Its exact form is of most difficult investigation. 
The elements of it are given by Dr Barrow; and we 
have given the chief of them in the article Optics, 
when considering the foci of infinitely slender pencils 
of oblique rays. Therefore it is impossible that the 
picture formed by the object glass can be seen distinctly 
in all its parts by the eye-glass. Even if it were flat, 


Te 


the points Gand H (fig. 16.) are too far from the eye- Fig. 


glass when the middle F is at the proper distance for 
distinct vision. When, therefore, the telescope is so 
adjusted that we have distinct vision of the middle of 
the field, in order to see the margin distinctly we nust 
push inthe eye-glass: and having so done, the middle 
of the field becomes indistinct. When the field of vision 
exceeds 12 or 15 degrees, it is not possible by any con- 
trivance to make it tolerably distinct all over; and we 
must turn the telescope successively to the different parts 
of the field that we may see them agreeably. 

The cause of this indistinctuess 1s, as we have already 
said, the shortness of the lateral foci of lateral and ob- 
liqne pencils refracted by the cye-glass. The oblique 
pencil 6 Ga, by which an eye placed at I sees the 
point G of the image, is a cone of light, having a cir- 
cular base on the eye-glass; of which circle a6 is one 
of the diameters. There is a diameter perpendicniar 
to this, which, in this fyure, is represented by the point 


o. Fig. 17. represents the base of the cone as seen by Fig, 


an eye placed in the axis of the telescope, with the ob- 
ject-glass as appearing behind it. The point 4 is form- 
ed by a ray which comes from the lowest point B of the 
object-glass, and the point @ is illuminated by a ray 
from A. The point ¢ at the right hand of the circular 
base of this cone of light came from the point C on the 
left side of the object-glass; and the light comes tod 
from D. Now the laws of optics demonstrate, that the 

ays which come throngh the points c and d are more 
convergent after refraction than the rays whieli come 
through @ and 6. The analegies, therefore, which as- 
certain the foci of rays lying in planes passing through 
the axis do not determine the foci of the others. Of 
this we may be sensible by looking through a lens to 
a figure on which are drawn concentric circles crossed 
by radii. .Whien the telescope is so adjusted that we 
sce distinctly the extremity of one of the radii, we shall 
not see distinctly the circumferenee which crosses the 
extremity with equal distinctness, and wee versa. Tus 
difference, however, between the foci of the rays 
which come through a and 4, and these which come 
through ¢ and d, is not consivervable in the fields of vi 
sion, which are otherwise admissible. But the same dif 
ference of foei obtains also with respect to the dispersion 
of Jieht, ands more remarkable. Both d’?Alembert 
and Euler have attempted to introduce it inte their for 
mule} 


a 
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mule; but they have made them useless for any prac- 
! 


‘tical purpose by their inextricable complication. 


This must serve as a general indieation of the diff- 
culties which occur in the con:truction of telescopes, 
even although the object-glass were perfect, forming an 
image witheut the smalle-t confusion or distortion. 

There is yet another difficulty or imperfection, The 
rays of the penci! a@Gb, when refracted through the 
eye glass, are also separated into their component co- 
lours. The edge of the lens must evidently perform the 
office of a prism, and the white ray G 6 will be so dis- 
persed that if 47 be the path of its red ray, the violet 
ray, which makes another part of it, will take such a 
course bn that the angle 2’ 62 will be nearly th of 
G’é7’. The ray Gu passing through a part of the lens 
whose surfaces are less inclined to each other, will be 
less refracted, and will be less dispersed in the same pro- 
portion very nearly. Therefore the two violet rays will 
be very nearly parallel wheu the two red rays are ren- 
dered parallel. 

Hence it mast happen, that the object will appear 
bordered with coloured fringes. A black line seen near 
the margin on a white ground, will have a ruddy and 
orange boider on the outside and a blue border within : 
and this confusion 1s altogether independent on the ob- 
ject-plass, and is so much the greater as the visual angle 
61 is greater. 

Such are the difficulties: They would be unsurmount- 
able were it not that some of them are so connected 
that, to a certain extent, the diminution of one is ac- 
companied by a diminution of the other. What are cal- 
led the cazstzc curves are the geometrical laci of the 
foci of infinitely slender pencils. Consequently the 
point G ts very nearly in the canstic formed by a heam 
of liglit consisting of rays parallel to Lo, and occupying 
the whole surface of the cye-glass, because the pencil of 
rays which are collected at Gis very small. Any thing 
therefore that diminishes the mutual inclination of the 
adjoining rays, puts their concourse farther off. Now 
this is precisely what we want: for the point G of the 
image formed by the object-glass is already beyond the 
focus of the oblique slender pencil of parallel rays z a@ 
and2z’ b; and therefore, if we could make this focus go 
a little farther from @ and 0, we shall bring it nearer to 
G, and obtain more distinct vision of this point of the 
object. Now let it be recollected, that in moderate re- 
fractions through prisms, two rays whieh are inclined to 
each other in a small angle arc, after refraction, inclin- 
ed to each other in the same angle. Therefore, if we 
can diminish the aberration of the ray az, or oT, or 
6%", we diminish their mutual inclination ; and conse- 
quently the mutual inclination of the rays Ga, Go, Gb’, 
and therefore lengthen the focus, and get more dis- 
tinct vision of the point G. Therefore we at once cor- 
rect the distortion and theindistinctness: and this is the 
aint of Mr Huyghen’s great principle of dividing the 
refractions, 

_ he general method is as follows: Let o be the ob- 
ject-glass (fig 19.) and E the eye-glass of a telescope, 
and F their common focus, and FG the image formed 
by the object-glass. The proportion of their focal dis- 
tances 1s supposed to be such as gives as great a magni- 
lying power as the perfection of the object-glass will 
admit. Tet BI he the axis of the emergent pencil. It. 


error, suppose it in this proportion. 
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is known by the focal theorem that GE is parallel to relescope. 
BL: therefore BG £ is the whole refraction or deflec- -—————~ 


tion of the ray OLB from its former direction, Let 
it be proposed to diminish the aberrations by dividing 
this into two parts by means of two glasses D and e, se 
as to make the ultimate angle of vision &7¢ equal to 
BIE, and thus retain the same magnifying power and 
visible field. Let it be proposed to divide it into the 
parts BGC and CGE. 

From G draw any line GD to the axis towards 0; 
and draw the perpendicular DH, cutting OG in I; 
draw He parallel to GC, cutting GD in g; draw g f 
perpendicular to the axis, and ge parallel toGE.; draw 
eb perpendicular to the axis; draw D2 parallel to GC, 
and d@ perpendicular to the axis. 

Then if there be placed at D a lens whose focal dis- 
tance is Dd, and another at e¢ whose focal distance is 
ef, the thing is done. The ray OH will be refracted 
into H 6, and this into 52, parallel to BI. 

The demonstration of this construction is so evident 
by means of the common focal theorem, that we need 
not repeat it, nor the reasons for its advantages. 
We have the same magnifying power, and the same: 
field of vision; we have less aberration, and therefore 
less distortion and indistinctness ; and this 1s bropght 
about by a lens HD of a smaller aperture and a great- 
er focal distance than BE. Consequently, if we are 
contented with the distinctness of the margin of the 
field with a single eye-glass, we may greatly increase 
the field of vision; for if we increase DH to tlic size 
of EB we shall have a greater field, and much greater 
distinctness in the margin; because HD is of a longer 
focal distauce, and will bear a greater aperture, pre- 
serving the same distinctness at the edge. On this- 
accaunt the glass ELD is commonly called the veld- 
glass. 

It must be observed here, however, that although. 
the distortion of the object is lessened, there is a real 
distortion produced in the image fg. But this, when 
magnified by the glass e, is smaller than the distortion 
produced by the glass E, of greater aperture and shor- 
ter facus, on the undistorted image GF. But becanse 
there is a distortion in the second image fg, this con- 
strnction cannot be used for the telescopes of astronomi- 
cal quadrants, and other graduated instruments 3 be- 
canse then equal divisious of the micro:neter would not 
correspond to equal angies. 

But the same construction will answer in this case by 
taking the point D on that side of F which is remote 
from O (fig. 20.).. This is the form now employed in 
the telescopes of all graduated instruments. 

The exact proportion in which the distortion and the 
indistinctness at the edges of the field are diminished by 
this construction, depends on the proportion in which 
the angle BGE is divided by GC; and ts of pretty dif-- 
ficult investigation. But it never deviates far (never 
ith in optical instraments) from the proportion of the 
squares of the angles. We may, without any sensible 
This gives us a. 
practical rule of easy recollection, and of most cxten- 
sive use. When we would diminish an aberration by. 
dividing the whale refraction mto two parts, we shall do. 
it most effectually by making them equal. In like man- 
ner, if we divide at into three parts by means of two ad- - 

ditional: 
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Fries ve + - + oe b 4 gr 5 * 
felescope ditional glasses, we must make eath = + ofthe whole ; 
wey and so on for a preater'number. 


Fig. 21, 


This useful*problem, even when limited, as we have 
done, to equal refractions, is as yet indeterminate ; that 
is, susceptible of an infinity of_ solutions: for the point 
D, where the field-glass is placed, was taken at plea- 
sures yet thcre must be situations more proper than 
others. The ahcrrations which produce distortion, and 
those which produce indistinctness, do not follow the 
same proportions. To correct the indistinctness, we 
should not select such positions of the lens HD as will 
give a small focal distance to 6 5 that is, we should 


not remove it very far from F. Huyghens recommends 


‘the proportion of 3 to 1 for that-of the focal distances 
of the lens FLD and e 4, and says that the distance D v 
should be = 2 Fe. This will make ez = 4 e F, and 
will divide the whole refraction into two equal parts, 
‘as any one will readily see by constructing the com- 
mon optical figure. Mr Short, the celebrated impro- 
ver of reflecting telescopes, generally employed this 
‘proportion ; and we shall presently see that it is a very 
‘good one. 

It has been already observed that the preat refrac- 
‘tions which take place on the eye-glasses occasion very 


considerable dispersions, and disturb the‘vision by frin- 


ging every thing with colours. ‘To remedy this, achro- 


matic eye-glasses may be employed, constructed by the 


‘rules already delivered. This construction, however, 1s 

incomparably more intricate than that of object-glasses : 
‘for theequations must involve the distance of the radiant 
point, and be more complicated: and this complication 
is immensely increased on account of the great obliquity 
‘of the pencils. 

Most fortunately the Huyghenian construction of at 
‘eye-piece enables us to correct this dispersion to a great 
degree of exactness. A heterogeneous ray is dispersed at 
‘H, and the red ray belonging to it falls on the lens de 
at a preater distance from the centre than the ‘violet ray 
coming from H. It will therefore be less refracted (ce- 
teris paribus) by the lens @ e's and it’is possible that 
the difference may be such that the red and violet rays 
‘dispersed at H may be rendered parallel at*d, or even 
a little divergent, so as to unite accnrately with the red 
ray at the bottom of the eye. How this may be cffect- 
ed, by a proper selection of'the places and-figures of the 
lenses, will appear by the following proposition, which 
we imagine is new, and not inelegant. 

Let the compound ray OP (fig. 21.) be dispersed by 
the lens PC ; and let PV, PR be its violet and red rays, 
cutting the axis inG and g. It is required to place an- 
other lens RD in their way, so that the emergent rays 
‘Rr, Vv, shall be parallel. 

Produce the incident ray OP to Z. The angles ZPR, 


ZPV, are given, (and RPV is nearly = — and 
7 


the intersections Gand g with the axis. ’ Let F be the 
“focus of parallel red light coming through the lens RD 
in the opposite direction. Then (by the common opti- 
‘cal theorem), the perpendicular F ¢ will cut PR in such 
a point e, that ¢ F will be parallel to the emergent ray 
‘Rr, and to Vv. Thercfore if  D cut PV in w, and 
‘uf be drawn perpendicular to the axis, we shall bave 
(also by the common theorem) the point f for the fo- 
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then 
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nearly, or in a given ratio. 

The problem is therefore reduced to this, “ To draw 
from a point D in the line CG a line D ¢, which shall 
be cut by the lines PR and PV in the given ratio.” 

The following construction naturally offers itself: 
Make GM: g Min the given ratio, and draw MK pa- 
rallel'to Pg. Through anzy point D of CG draw the 
straight line PDK, cutting MIX in K. Join GK, and 
draw D ¢ parallel to KG. This will solve the problem ; 
and, drawing ge I perpendicular to the axis, we shall 
have I for the focus of the lens RD for parallel red 
rays. 

The-demonstration is evident : for MK being parallel 
to Pg, we have GM: gM=GK: HK,= ¢D:2D 
=FD fD, in the ratio required. 

This problem admits of an infinity of solutions 3 be- 
cause the point ED may be taken anywhere in the line 
CG. It may therefore be subjected to such-conditions 
as may produce other advantages. 

I. lt may be restricted by the magnifying power, or 
‘by the division which we choose to make of the whole 
refraction whieh produces this magnifying power. Thus, 
if we have resolved to diminish the aberrations by mak 
king the two refractions equal, we have determined the 
angle Rr). Therefore draw GI, making the angle 
MGK equal to that which the emergent pencil must 
make with the axis, in order to produce this magnify- 
ing power. Then draw MK parallel to P g, meeting 
GK in K. Then draw PK, cutting the axis in D, and 
D-¢ parallel to GK, ands F perpendiculartotheaxis. D 
is the place, and DF the focal distance of the eye-glass. 

2. Particulai circumstances may ‘eause us to fix ona 
particular place D, and we only want the focal distance. 
In this case the first construction suffices. 

3. We may have determined on a certain focal di- 
stanee DI, and the place must be determined. In this 
case let 
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_ GF: fe = tan. gi mtan.G 
then GE—fg: GI = tan. e—m tan. G:: tan. 2 
or Gg+Fk f/f: GF = tan. g—m tan. G: tan. g5 
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and GF =G g4+Ff of oe and 16 
thercfore given, and the place of F is determined ; and 
since FD is given by supposition, D is determined. 
The application of this problem to our purpose is dif- 
ficult, if we take it in the most general terms; but the 
nature of the thing makes such limitations that it be- 
comes very easy. In the case of the-dispersion of light, 
the angle GP g is so small that MK may be drawn pa- 
rallel to PG without any sensible error. If the ray OP 
were parallel to CG, then G would be the focus of the 
lens PC, and the point M would fall on C ; because the 
focal distance of red -rays is to that of violet rays in the 
same proportion for every lens, and therefore CG : Og 
=DF: Df Now, ina telescope which magnifies con- 
siderably, the angle at the object-glass is very small, 
and CG hardly exceeds the focal distance; and CG # 
to C g very nearly in the same proportion of 28 to 27: 


We may therefore draw through C (fig. 22.) aline Ch ry 


paraue 
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ope. parallel to PG; then draw GK’ perpendicular to the 


~ diar 
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axis of the lenses, and join PK’; draw K’BE parallel 
to CG, evtting PK in B; draw BHI parallel to GK, 
cutting GS’ in 1: Join HD and PK. It is evident 
that CG is bisected in F’, and that K/B=2F'D: also 
K/H: HG=K/B: BE, =CD: DG. Therefore DH 
is parallel to CK’, or to PG. But because PF’=1'K’, 
PD is= DB, and JH=HB. Therefore g D=HB, 
and FD=K’/B, = 2 ¥'D; and FD is bisected in F% 
Therefore 9) epee 


That is, in order that the eye-glass RD may correct 
the dispersion of the field-glass PC, the distance between 
them must be equal to the half sum of their focal distances 
very nearly. Mare exactly, the distance between them 
must be equal to the halfsum of the focal distance of the 
eye-glass, and the distance at which the field-glass would 

jorm an image af the object-glass. For the point G is 
the focus to which a ray coming from the centre of the 
objeet-elass is refracted by the field-glass. 

This is a very simple solution of this important pro- 
blem. Huyghens’s eye-piece corresponds with it ex- 
actly. If indeed the dispersion at P is not entirely pro- 
duced by tle refraction, but perhaps eombined with 
some previous dispersion, the point M (fig. 21.) will not 
coincide with C (fig. 22.), and we shall have GC 
to GM, as the natural dispersion at P to the dispersion 
which really obtains there. This may destroy the equa- 


tion CD=—— 


Thus, in a manner rather unexpected, have we freed 
the eye-glasses from the greatest part of the effeet of dis- 
persion. We may do it-entirely by pushing the eye- 
glass a little nearer to the field-glass. This will render 
the violet rays a little divergent from the red, so as to 
produce a perfect picture at the bottom of the eye. But 
by doing so we have hurt the distinctness of the whole 
picture, hecause F is not in the focus of RD. We re- 
medy this by drawing both glasses out a little, and the 
telescope is made perfect. 

This improvement cannot be applied to the con- 
struction of quadrant telescopes, such as fig. 20. Mr 
Ramsden has attempted it, however, in a very ingenious 
way, which merits a place here, and is also instructive 
m another way. he field-glass HD is a plano- 
convex, with its plane side next the image GF. It 
18 placed very near this image. The consequence of 
this disposition is, that the image GY produces a verti- 
calimage gf; which is much less eonvex towards the 
glass. Ele then places alens on the point C, where 
the red ray would cross the axis. The violet ray will 
pass on the other side of it. If the focal distance of 


from colour. It has, however, the inconveniency of 
obliging the eye to be close to the glass, which is very 
troublesome. | 

This would be a good construction for a magic-lan- 
thorn, or for the object-glass of a solar microscope, or 
indeed of any compound microscope. 
We may presnme that the reader is now pretty fami- 
with the different circumstances which must be con- 


sidered in the construction of an eye-piece, and proceed 
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this glass be fc, the vision will be distinct and free. 


1 1 TG 


to consider those which must be employed to erect the Telescope. 


object. 

"Chis may be done by placing the lens whieh receives 
the light from the object-glass in such a manner, that a 
second image*(inverted with respect to the first) may be 
formed beyond it, and this may be viewed by an cye- 
glass. Such: a construction is represented in fig. 23. 
But, hesides many other defects, it tinges the object pro- 
digiously with colour. The ray od is dispersed at d 
into the red ray dv, and the violet dv, v being farther 
from the centre than 7, the refracted ray v v’ crosses 7 7/ 
both by reason of spherical aberration and its greater re- 
frangibility. 

But the common day telescope, invented by F. Rheita, 
has, in this respect, greatly the advantage of the one 
now deseribed. ‘The rays of compound light are dis- 
persed at two points. The violet ray in its course falls 
without the red ray, but is accurately collected with 
it at a common focus, as we shall demonstrate by and 
hy. Since they cross each other in the focus, the violet 
ray must fall within the red ray, and be less refracted 
than if it had fallen on the same point with the red 
ray. Had it fallen there it would have separated from 
it; but by a proper diminution of its refraction, it is 
kept parallel to it, ar nearly so. And this is one ex- 
cellence of this telescope: when constructed with three 
cye-glasses perfectly equal, the colour is sensibly dimi- 
nished, and by using an eye-glass somewhat smaller, it 
may he removed entirely.—-We say no more of it at 
present, because we shall find its construction included 
in another, which is still more perfect. 

It is evident at first sight that this telescope may 
be improved, by substituting for the eye-glass the 
Hayghenian double eye-glass, or field-glass and eye-glass 
represented in fig. 19. and 20.3 and that the first 
of these may be improved and rendered achromatic, 
This will reqnire the two glasses ef and gf to be™in- 
creased from their present dimensions to the size ofa 
field-glass, suited to the magnifying power of the tele- 
scope, supposing it an astronomical telescope. Thus we 
shall have a telescope of four eye-glasses. The three 
first will be of a considerable focal distance, and two of 
them will have a common focus at 6, But this is consi- 
derably different from the eye-piece of four glasses which 
are now used, and are far better. We are indebted for 
them to Mr Dollond, who was a mathematician as well 
as an artist, and in the course of his researcli discovered 
resources which had not been thought of. He had not 
then discovered the achromatic object-glass, and was 
busy in improving the eye-glasses by diminishing their 
spherical aberration. His first thought was to make the 
Huyghenian addition at both the images of the day te- 
lescope. This suggested to him the following eye-piece 
of five glasses. 
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Fig. 24. represents this eye-piece, hut there is not Fig. 24. 


room for the object-glass at its proper distance. A pen- 
cil of rays coming from the upper point of the object is 
made to converge (hy the object-glass) to G, where it 
would form a picture of that part of the object. But it 
is intercepted by the lens Aa, and its axis is bent to- 
wards the axis of the telescope in the directiona &. At 
the same time, the rays which converged to G converge 
tog, and there is formed an inverted picture of the ob- 
ject at gf The axis of the pencil is again refracted at 


é, 


* 


we? 
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Yelexope. &, crosses the axis of the telesccpe in H, is retracted 
7 sartin atc, at d¢, and at ¢, and at last crosses the axis in 
o- 7 9 a 


1, The rays of this pencil, diverging from g, are made 
Jess diverging, and proceed as if they came from g’, in 
the ine Bag’. The lens ¢ C causes them to converge 
tog’, in the line G’ Co’, ‘Phe lens dD makes them 
converge still more to G”, and there they form an erect 
picture G" EF"; diverging from G”, they are rendered 
parallel by the refraction at ¢. 

At H the rays are nearly parallel. Had the glass 
BO been a little farther from A, they would have been 
accurately se, and the object-glass, with the glasses A 
and B, would have formed an astronomical telescope 
with the Huyghenian cye-piece. The glasses C, D, 
and JZ, are intended merely for hending the rays back 
again till they again cross the axisin I. The glass C 
tends chiefly to diminish the great angle BHO; and 
then the two glasscs D and I. are another Huyghenian 
cyc- piece, 

The art in this construction les in the proper adjust- 
ment of the glasses, so as to divide the whole bending. of 
the pencil pretty equally among them, and to form the 
Jast Imsage in the focus of the eye-glass, and at a proper 
distance from the other glass. Bringing B nearer to A 
would bend the pencil more to the axis. Placing C 
farther from B would do the same thing 3 but this would 
be accompanied with more aberration, because the rays 
would fall at a greater distance from the centres of the 


lenses. ‘Tlie greatest bending is made at the field-glass 
D; and we imagine that the teleseope would be im- 


proved, and made more distinct at the edges of the field, 
by employing another glass of great focal distance be- 
tween C and D. 

Theve 1s an image formed at H of the object-glasses, 
and the whole light passes through a small cirele in this 
place. It is usual to puta plate here pierced with a 
hole which has the diameter of this image. A second 
image of the object-glass is farmed at I, and indeed 
wherever the pencils cross the axis. A lens placed at 
HI makes uo change in any of the angles, nor in the 
magnifying power, and affects only the place where the 
images are formed. And, on the other hand, a lens 
placed at f, or F’, where a real image is formed, makes 
no cilange in the places of the images, but affects the 
mutual inclination of the pencils. This affords a 1e- 
source to the artist, by which he may combine pruperties 
which seem incompatible. 

The aperture of A determines the visible field and all 
the other apertures. 

We must avoid forming a real image, such as fx, or 
F” G”, on or very near any glass. | 
this image without seeing along with it every particle of 
dust and every scratch on the glass. We sec them as 
making part of the object when the image is exactly 
on the glass, and we see them confusedly, and so as 
to confuse the object, when the image is near it. 
For when the image is on or very near any glass, the 
pencil of light occupies a very small part of its surface 
and a particle of dust intercepts a great proportion 
of it. 

Tt 1s plain that this construction will not do for the 
telescope of graduated instruments, because the micro- 
meter cannot be applied to the second image f2, on ac- 
count of its heing a little distorted, as kas been obser- 
ved of the Huygbenian eye-piece.. 
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Also the interposition of the glass C makes it difficulty 


For we cannot see 
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to correct the dispersion. 

By proper reasoning from the correction in the 
Huyghenian eye-piece, we are led to the best constrne- 
tion of one with three glasses 5 which we shall now con- 
sider, taking it in a particular form, which shall make 
the discussion easy, and make us fully masters of the 
principles which lead to a better form. Therefore let 


PA (fig. 25.) be the glass which first reccives the light Fig. 35 


proceeding from the image formed by the object-glass, 
and let OP be the axis of the extreme pencil. This is 
refracted into PR, which ts again refracted into Rrb 
thenext lens Br. Let d be the focus of parallel rays of 
the second lens. Draw PBr. We know that Ad: 
bB=PB: Br, and that rays of one kind diverging 
from P will be collected at 7 Butif PR, PV bea red 
and a violet ray, the violet ray will be more refracted 
at V, and will cross the red ray in some intermediate 
point g of theline Rx. If therefore the first image had 
been formed precisely on the lens PA, we should havea 
second image at fg free from all coloured fringes. 

If the refractions at P and R are equal (as in the 
conimon day telescope), the dispersion at V must be 
equal to that at P, or the angle «vy V2=-VPR. But we 
have ultimately RPV: Rz VBC: AB, (=Bb: Ab 
by the focal theorem). Therefore g Vr: g¢7 V, (or 
gr:g V,orC f/f: fB)=Bb: Ad, and ABs AaB 
Rr: Reg. 

This shows by the way the advantage of the common 
day telescope. In this AB==2 A d, and thercfore fis 
the place of the last image which is free from coloured 
fringes. But this image will not be secn free from colour- 
ed fringes through the eye-glass Cr, if f be its focus: 
For had gr, gv been both red rays, they would lave 
been parallel after refraction; but gv being a violet 
ray, will be more refracted. It will not indced be so 
nuch deflected from parallelism as the violet ray, which 
naturally accompanies the red ray to 7, because it falls 
nearcr the centre. By computation its dispersion 1s di- 
minished abont 2th. 

In order that ¢ v may be made parallel to g 7 after 
refraction, the refraction at 7 must be such that the dis- 
persion corresponding to it may be of a proper magni- 
tude. How to determine this is the question. Let the 
dispersion at ¢ be to the dispersion produced by the re- 
fraction at 7 (which is required for producing the in- 
tended magnifying power) as 1tog. Make g: i= 
Afi fC, = fC: CD, aad draw the perpendicular 
D7? meeting the refracted ray 72" in 7%. Then we know 
by the common focal theorem, that if /’ be the focus of 
the lens Cr, red rays diverging from ¢ will be united 
in 7’, But the violet ray g v will be refracted into ov 
parallel to 72%. For the angle vor’ r: vgr= (ult 
mately) fC : CD, =9: 1. Therefore the angle or? 
is equal to the dispersion prodnced at 7, and therefore 
equal to 7 uv’, and vv! is parallel to 777, | 

But by this we have destroyed the distinct vision of 
the image formed at fg, because it is no longer at the 
focus of the eyc-vlass. But distinct vision will be re 
stored by pushing the glasses nearer to the object-glass. 
This makes the rays of each particular pencil more di- 
vergent after refraction through A, but scarcely makes 
any change in the directions of the pencils themselves 
Thus the image comes to the focns /’, and makes 10 
sensible change in the dispersions. fa 
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In the common day telescope, the first image is form- 
ed in the anterior focus of the first eye-glass, and the 
second image is at the anterior focus of the last eye- 
glass. If we change this last for one of half the focal 
distance, and push in the eye-piece till the image form- 
ed by the object-glass is half way between the first eye- 
glass and its focus, the last image will be formed at 
the focus of the new eye-glass, and the eye-piece will 
be achromatic. This is easily seen by making the 
usual computations by the focal theorem. But the vi- 
sible field is diminished, because we cannot give the 
same aperture as before to the new eye-glass ; but we 
can substitute for it two eye-glasses like the former, 
placed close together. This will have the same focal 
distance with the ncw one, and will allow the same 
aperture that we had before. 

On these principles may be demonstrated the correc- 
tion of colour in eyc-pieces with three glasses of the fol- 
lowing construction. 

Let the glasses A and B be placcd so that the poste- 
rior focus of the first nearly coincides with the anterior 
focus of the second, or rather so that the anterior focus 
of B may be at the place where tle image of the ob- 
ject-glass is formed, by which situation the aperture 
necessary for transmitting the whole light will be the 
smallest possible. Place the third C at a distance from 
the second, which exceeds the sum of their focal di- 
stances by a space which is a third proportional to the 
distance of the first and second, and the focal distance 
of the second. ‘The distance of the first eye-glass from 
the object-glass must be equal to the product of the 
focal distance of the first and second divided by their 
sum. 

Let O00, Aa, Bb, Ce, the focal distances of the 
glasses, be O, a, 6, c. Then make AB = a-+6 nearly; 
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or magnifying power will be = 73 the equivalent eye- 


BC=b+c+ The amplification 
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glass = 3 and the field of vision = 


Aperture of A 


foc. dist. ob. gl. 


These eye-pieces will admit the use of a micrometer 
at the place of the first image, hecause it has no distor- 
tion. 

Mr Dollond was anxious to combine this achromatism 
of the eye-pieces with the advantages which he had 
found in the eye-pieces with five glasses. This eye-piece 
of three glasses necessarily lias a very great refraction 
at the glass B, where the pencil which has come from 
the other side of the axis must be rendered again conver- 
gent, or at least parallel to it. This occasions consider- 
able aberrations. This may be avoided by giving part 
of this refraction to a glass put between the first and 
second, in the same way as lie has done by the glass B 
put between A and C in his five glass eye-piece. But 
this deranges the whotc process. Ilis ingenuity, how- 
ever, Surmounted this difficulty, and he made eye- pieces 
of four glasses, which seem as perfect as can he desired. 
He has not published his ingenious investigation ; and 
we observe the London artists work very much at ran- 
dom, Probably copying the proportions of some of his 
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best glasses, without understanding the principle, and Teleseope. 


We sce many eye- ——~\——~ 
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therefore frequently mistaking. 
pieces which are far from being achromatic. We ima- 
gine therefore that it will be an acceptable thing to 
the artists to have precise instructions how to proceed, 
nothing of this kind having appeared in our langnage, 
and the investigations of Euler, d’Alemhert, and even 
Boscovich, being so abstruse as to be inaccessible to 
all but cxperienced analysts. We hope to render it 
extremely simple. 

It is evident, that if we make the rays of different 
colours unite on the surface of the last eve-glass buat 
one, commonly called the fre/d-g/ass, the thing will be 
done, because the dispersion from this point of union 
will then unite with the dispersion produced by this 
glass alone ; and this increased dispersion may be cor- 
rected by the last eye-glass in the way already shown. 


Therefore let A, B (fig. 26.) be the stations which Fig. 26, 


we have fixed on for the first and second eye-glasses, in 
order to give a proper portion of the whole refraction 
to the second glass. Let & be the anterior focus of 13. 
Draw PB r through the centre of BL Make Ab: 4B 
=AB: BK. Draw the perpendicular IX yr, meeting 
the refracted ray inr. We know by the focal thee- 
rem, that red rays diverging from P will converge to 
r; but the violet ray PV, being more refracted, will 
cross Rr in some point ¢. Drawing the perpendicular 


Sg, we get f for the proper place of the field-glass. Let 


the refracted ray Rr, produced backward, meet the 
ray OP coming from the centre of the object-glass in 
O. Let the angle of dispersion RPV be called p, and 
the angle of dispersion at V, that is, 7 Vv, be v, and 
the angle V r R be >. 

It is evident that OR : OP=p: v, because the dis- 
persions are proportional to the sines of the refractions, 
which, in this case, are very nearly as the refractions 
themselves. 

3 

Jiet Ou (or fort) be made =m. Then v = 
mp salseip: r= wR, = b Be Adbypand r= e% 
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This value of Bf is evidently = 5B x 


AB 
pB+Ab 
Now & B being a constant quantity while the glass B is 

AB 
pBR+AL It 
we remove B a little farther from A, we increase AB, 
aud p B, and A 4, cach by the same quantity. This evi- 
dently diminishes Bf On the other hand, bringing 
B nearer to A increases Bf. If we keep the distance 
between the glasses the same, but increase the focal di- 
stauce 4 B, we augment Bf, because this change aug- 

Li2 ments 


the same, the place of union varies with 


Telescope, ments the numerator and diminishes the dcnominator of 
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Fig. 27. 
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bBxAB 
=. ae 
pB+tAb 

Jn this manner we can unite the colours at what di- 
stance we please, and consequently can unite them in 
the place of the intended field-glass, from which they 
will diverge with an increased dispersion, viz. with the 
dispersion competent to the refraction produccd there, 
nud the dispersion p X 7 -+-2 conjoined. 


the fraction 


It only remains to determine the propcr focal di- 
stances of the field-glass and cye-glass, and the place of 
the eyc-glass, so that tlis dispersion may be finally cor- 
rected, 

This is an indeterminate problem, admitting of an in- 
finity of solutions. We shall limit it by an equal divi- 
sion of the two remaining refractions, which are neces- 
sary in order to produce the intended magnifying power. 
Tis construction has the advantage of diminishing the 
aberration. ‘Thus we know the two refractions, and 
the dispersion competent to each; it being nearly 24th 
of the refraction. Call this gy. The whole dispersian 
at the field-glass consists of g, and of the angle K g V of 
hy. 19. which we also know to be =pxXm--n. Call 
their sum s. 

Let hg. 27. represent this addition to the eye-picce. 
C g¢ isthe feld-glass caming in the placc of fg of fig. 26. 
and Re wis the red ray coming from the glass BR. 
Draw gs parallel to the intended emergent pencil from 
the eye-glass; that is, making the angle Cs ¢ with the 
axis correspond to the intended magnifying power. Bi- 
sect this angle by the line g K. Make sg: g g=s: 9, 
and draw g K, entting Cg in t. Draw ¢3D, cutting 
gk in d, and the axisin D. Draw 3d and Dr perpen- 
dicular to the axis. Then a lens placed in D, having 
the focal distance D d, will destroy the dispersion at the 
lens ¢ c, which refracts the ray g w into gr. 

Let gv be the violet ray, making the angle vg r=zs. 
It is plain, by the common optical theorem, that g 7 
will be refracted into 77’ parallel to3D. Draw g D7! 
meeting r7’, and join v7’, By the focal theorem two red 
rays grgv, will be united in 7’, But the violet ray gv 
will be more refracted, and will take the path v v’, ma- 
king the angle of dispersion 7/ v u==q, very nearly, be- 
cause the dispersion at v does not sensibly differ from 
that at #. Now, in the small angles of refraction which 
obtain in optical instruments, the angles 77! v, rg v are 
very nearly as gr and rz’, or as gD and D?, or as 
CD and DLT; which, by the focal theorem, are as Cd 
and dD: thatis, Dd: dcemrgu:rr'v. But Dd: dC 
=Dd:dt,=s¢: ¢9,=5:9. But rgv=s; there- 
fore r7” vq, =r vv’, and vv' is parallel to r7, and 
the whole dispersion at g is corrected by the lens Dr. 
The focal distance Ce of Cg is had by drawing Cx 
parallel to Kg, mecting Rg in x, and drawing x ¢ per- 
pendicular to the axis. 

It is casy to sec that this (not inelegant) construction 
is not limited to the equality of the refractions w gr, 
Kr’, In whatever proportion the whole refraction w es 
is divided, we always can tell the proportion of the dis- 
persions which the two refractions occasion at fg and 7, 
and can therefore find the values of s and g. Indeed this 
solution includes the problem in p. 266. col. 2. par. ult.; 
but it had not occurred to us till the present occasion. 
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Our readers will not be displeased with this variety ef 7 
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resource, 

The intelligent reader will see, that in this solution 
some quantities and ratios are assumed as equal which 
are not strictly so, in the same manner as in all the ele- 
mentary optical theorems. ‘he paralielism, however, 
of uv’ and rr’ may be made accurate, by pushing the 
Jens Dr nearer to Cg, or retiring it from it. We may 
also, by pushing it still nearer, induce a small diver. 
gency of the violet ray, so as to produce accurate vision 
in tlhe eye, and may thus make the vision through a 
telescope more perfect than with the naked eye, where 
dispersion is by no means avoided. It would therefore 
be an improvement to have the eye-glass in a sliding 
tuhe for adjustment. Bring the telescope to distinct 
vision ; and if any colour be visible about the edges of 
the ficld, shift the eye-glass till this colour is removed. 
The vision may now become indistinct : but this is cor- 
rected by shifting the place of the whole eye-piece. 

We have examined tiigonomctrically the progress of 
a red and a violet ray through many eye- pieces of Dol- 
lond’s and Ramsden’s best telescopes; and we have 
found in all of them that the co'ours are united on or 
very near the field-glass ; so that we presnme that a 
theory somewhat analogous to ours has directed the in- 
genious inventors. We meet with many made by other 
artists, and even some of theirs, where a considerable 
degree of colour remains, sometimes in the natural or- 
der and often in the contrary order. This must hap- 
pen in the hands of mere imitators, ignorant of prin- 
ciple. We presnme that we have now made this prin- 
ciple sufficiently plain. 


Fig. 28. represcnts the eye-piece of a very fine spy- Fig. 2 


glass by Mr Ramsden; the focal length of its object- 
glass is 8F inches, with 1y’gth of aperture, 2° 05! of vis 
sible field, and 15.4 magnifying power. ‘The distances 
and focal lengths are of their proper dimensions, but the 
apertures are 5 larger, that the progress of a lateral 
pencil might be more distinctly drawn. The dimensions 
are as follow : 


Foc.lengths Ae=o.745 Bb=1.025 Ce= 1.01 Dd=0.4@ 
Distances AB=1.18 BC=1.83 CD=1.105. 


It is perfectly achromatic, and the colours are united, 
not precisely at the lens C g, but about 34th of an inch 
nearer the eye-glass, 

It is obvious that this combination of glasses may be 
used as a microscope; for if, instead of the image formed 
by the object-glass at FG, we substitute a small object, 
illuminated from behind, as in compound microscopes 5 
and if we draw the eye-piece a very small way from this 
object, the pencils of parallel rays emergent from the 
eye-glass D will become convergent to very distant 
points, and will there form an inverted and enlarged 
picture of the object, which may be viewed by a Huy- 
ghemian eye-piecc ; and we may thus get high magnily- 
ing powers without using very deep glasses. We tried 
the eye-piece of which we have given the dimensions in 
this way, and found that it might be made to magnify 
189 times with very great distinctness. When used 28 
the magnifier of a solar microscope, it infinitely surpasses 
every thing we have cver seen. ‘The picture formed by 
a solar microscope is gencrally so indistinct, that it is fit 
only for amusing ladies; but with this magnifier a 
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e. ed perfectly sharp. We therefore recommend this to 
~ the artists as a valuable article of their trade. 

The only thing which remains to be considered in the 
theory of refracting telescopes is the forms of the difler- 
ent lenses. Hitherto we have had no occasion to con- 
| sider any thing but their focal distances 5 but their aber- 

yations depend ercatly ou the adjustment of their forins 

to their situations. When the conjugate focuses of a 
> lens are determined by the services which it is to per- 
form, there is a certain form or proportion between the 
curvatures of their anterior and posterior surfaces, which 
will make their aberrations the smallest possible. 

It is evident that this proportion is to be obtained by 
making the fluxion of the quantity within the paren- 
thesis in the formula at the top of col. 2. p. 248. equal to 
nothing. When this is done, we obtain this formula fora, 
the radius of curvature for the anterior surface of a lens. 


tr 2am'+tm, am+4 


a ~ 2m+tg © 2(m--4)r 
sine of ineidence to the sine of refraction, and ris the 
distance of the focus of incident rays, positive or nega- 
tive, according as they converge or diverge, all measur- 
ed on a scale of which the unit is 2, = half of the radi- 
| us of the equivalent isosceles lens. 


| : 
| It will be sufficiently exact for our purpose to suppose 


j e ° I ° I 
) me though it is more nearly aaa In this case —= 
| 2 72) a 


, where 7 is the ratio of the 


b 
( 7 


Therefore a ae And ; 


Ser. 497 42r+70 
| tr 
Ll a= 


|, As an example, let it be required to give the radii of 
}) curvature in inches for the eye-glass de of page 262. 
b I. par. 4. whitch we shall suppose of 14 inches focal 
distance, and that ec (=r) is 33th inches. 


The radius of curvature for the equivalent isosceles 


3 
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! lens is 1.5, and its half is c.75. Therefore r= = 
49X5  _ 245 
42X5+70’ 280’ 


sree and pen 8825, a. 
OaBy 5 0.125 


_ These values are parts of a scale, of which the unit is 
0.75 inches. Therefore 


3 
j 
h == §; and our formula is a= 

I— 


. bs 
60.8755 and i= 


a 
| 


On? s 


Bemiiclics, 9 0.75, = §.25. 


| @, in inches, 0.875 X 0.75, 
; 


4 And here we mnst observe that the posterior surface 1s 
concave : for b isa positive quantity, because I—a isa 
positive quantity as well as a; therefore the centre of 
sphericity of both surfaces lies beyond the Jens. 

And this determination is not very different from the 
| usual practice, which commonly makes this lens a plane 
| convex with its flat side next the cye: and there will 
not be much difference in the performance of these two 
{lenses ; for in all cases of maxima and minima, even a 
ae considerable change of the best dimensions does 
i 


| 
’ 


hot make a sensible change in the result. 
The same consideration leads to a rule which 1s very 


| 
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simple, and sufficiently exact for ordinary situations. 
This is to make the curvatures such, that the incident 
and emergent pencils may be nearly equally inclined 
to the surfaces of the lens. ‘Thus in the eye-piece with 
five glasses, A and B shonld be niost convex on their 


anterior sides; C should be most convex on the posteri- 


or side; D should he nearly isosceles; and E nearly 
plano-convex. 

But this is not so easy a matter as appears at first 
sight. Tle lenses of an eye-piece have not only to bend 
the several pencils of light to and from the axis of the 


telescope 3 they have also to form images on the axes 


of these pencils. ‘hese offices frequently require op- 
posite forms, as mentioned in par. 3. col. 2. p. 261. 
‘Thus the glass A, fig. 28. should be most convex on the 
side next the object, that it may produce little distortion 
of the pencils. But it should be most convex next the 
eye, that it may produce distinct vision of the image 
IG, which is very near it. This image should have its 
concavity turned towards A, whereas it 1s towards the 
object-glass. We must therefore endeavour to make the 
vertical image fy flatter, or even convex. ‘This requires 
a glass very flat before and convex behind. For similar 


reasons the object-ylass of a microscope and the simple: 


eye-glass of an astronomical telescope should be formed: 
the same way. 

This isa subject of most difficult discussion, and re- 
quires a theory which few of our readers would relish ; 
nor-does our limits afford room for it. The artists are 
obliged to grope their way. ‘The proper methiod of ex- 
periment would be, to make eye-pieces of large dimen- 
sions, with extravagant apertures to increase the aberra- 
tions, and to provide for each station A, B, C, and D, 
a number of lenses of the same focal distance, but of dif- 
ferent forms 3 and we would advise making the trial 
in the way of a solar microscope, and to have two eye+ 
pieces on trial at once. ‘Their pictures can be formed 
on the same sereen, and accurately compared 5 whereas 


it is difficult to keep im remembrance the performance 


of one eye-piece, and compare it with another. 

We have now treated the theory of refracting tele- 
scopes with considerable minuteness, and have perhaps 
excecded the limits which some readers may think rea- 
sonable. But we have long regretted tliat there is not 
any theory on this subject from which a curious person 
can learn the inprovements whteh have becn made since 
the time of Dr Smith, or an artist learn how to proceed 
with intelligence iu his profession. IPFf we have accom- 
plished either of these ends, we trust that the public 
will receive our labours with satisfaction. 

We cannot add any thing to what Dr Smith has de- 
livered on tlie theory of reflecting telescopes. ‘There ap- 
pears to be the same possibility of correcting the aber- 
ration of the great speculum by the contrary aberration 
of a convex small speeulum, that we have practised in 
the compound object-glass of an achromatic refracting 
telescope. But this cannot be, unless we make the ra- 
dius of the convex speculum exceedingly large, which 
destroys the magnifying power and the briglitness. 
This therefore must be given up. Indeed their per- 
formance, wlien well executed, does already surpass all 
imagination. Dr Herschel has found great advantages 
in what he calls the frozt view, not using a plane mir- 


ror to throw the pencils to one side. But this cannot 
be- 


Telescope. 
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‘Yelescope. be practised in any but telescopes so large, that the loss 
t——y—— of light, occasioned by the interposition of the observer’s 


head, may be disregarded. 


NorHING remains but to describe the mechanism of 
some of the most convenient forms, 

To describe all the varieties of shape and accommo- 
dation which may be given to a telescope, would be a 
task as trifling as prolix. The artists of London and of 
Paris have racked their inventions to please every fancy, 
and to suitevery purpose. We shall content ourselves 
with a few general maxims, deduced from the scientific 
consideration of a telescope, as an instrument by which 
the visual angle subtended by a distant object 1s greatly 
magnified. 

The ehicf consideration is to have a steady view of 
the distant object. This is unattainable, unless the axis 
of the instrument be kept constantly directed to the 
same point of it : for when the telescope is gently shifted 
from its position, the object seems to move in the same 
or in the opposite direction, according as the telescope 
inverts the objcct or shows it erect. ‘This is owing to 
the magnifying powcr, because the apparcnt angular 
motion is greater than what we naturally connect with 
the motion of the telescope. This does not happen 
when we look through a tube withont glasses, 

All shaking of the instrument therefore makes the 
object dance before the eye; and tlis is disagreeable, 
and hinders ns from seeing it distinctly. Bnt a tremu- 
lous motion, however small, isinfinitely more prejudicial 
to the performance of a telescope, by making the object 
quiver before us. A person walking in the room pre- 
vents ns from seeing distinctly ; nay, the very pulsation 
in the body of the observer, agitates the floor enough to 
produce this effect, when the telescope has a great mag- 
nifying power: For the visible motion of the object is 
then an imperceptible tremor, like that of an barpsi- 
chord wire, which produces an cflect precisely sinular 
to optical indistinctness ; and cvery point of-the object 
is diffused over the whole space of the angular tremor, 
and appears coexistent in every part of tls space, just as 
a harpsichord wire does while it is sounding. The more 
rapid this motion is, the indistinctness 3s the more com- 
plete. Therefore the more firm and elastic and well 
bound together the frame-werk and apertures of our 
telescope is, the more hurtful will this consequence be. 
A mounting of lead, were it practicable, would be pre- 
ferable to wood, iron, or brass. This is ove great cause 
of the indistinctness of the very finest reflecting telcs- 
copes of the usual constructions, and can never be totally 
removed. In the Gregorian form, it is hardly po-sible 
to damp the elastic tremor of the smal! speculum, carried 
by an arm supported at one end only, even though the 
tube were metionlcss. We were witnesses of a great 
improvement madc on a four feet reflecting telescope, 
by supporting the small speculum by a strong plate of 
lead placed across the tube, and led by an adjusting 
screw at cach end. But even the great mirror may vi- 
brate enough to produce indistinctness. Refracting te- 
Jeseopes are free from this inconveniency, beeause a small 
angular motion of the object-glass round onc of its own 
diameters has no sensible cffect on the image in its fo- 
cus. ‘They are affected only by an angular motion of 
the axis of the telescope or of the eye-glasses. 

This single consideration gives ue great help towards 


3 
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It is very portable, because the telcseope is easily aisem 


& 8 4 
judging of the merits of any particular apparatus. Weq, 
should study it in this particular, and see whether its 
form makes the tube readily suseeptible of such tremu- 
lous motions. If it does, the firmer it is and the more 
elastic it is, the worse. All forms therefore where the 
tube is supported only near the middle, or where the 
whole immediately or remotely depend on one narrow 
joint, are defective. | 

Reasoning in this way, we say with confidence, that 
of all the forms of a telescope apparatus, the old fashicn- 
ed simple stand represented in fig. 29. is by farthe best, Fj, 
and that others are superior according as the disposition 
of the points of support of the tube approaches to this. 
Let the pivots A, B, be fixed in the lintel and sole of a 
window. Let the four braces terminate very near to 
these pivots. Let the telescope lie on the pin I f, rest- 
ing on the shoulder round the eye-piece, while the far 
end of it rests on one of the pins 1, 2, 3, &c. 3 and let 
the distance of these pins from F very little excecd the 
Jength of the telescope. ‘The trembling of the axis, even 
when considerable, cannot aflect the position of the 
tube, because the braces terminate almest at the pivots, 
The tremor of the brace CD does as little harm, because 
it }s nearly perpendieular to the tube. And if the ob- 
ject-glass were close at the upper supporting pin, and 
the focus at the lower pin I, even the bending and 
trembling of the tube will lave no cflect on its optical 
axis. The instrument is only subject to horizontal tre- 
mors. These may be almost annihilated by having a 
slender rod coming from a hook’s joint in the side of 
the window, and passing through such another joint 
elose by the pin F. We have seen an instrument of this 
form, having AB parailel to the earth’s axis. The 
whole apparatus did not cost 50 shillings, and we find 
it not inthe least sensible manner affected bya storm of 
wind. It was by observations with this instrument that 
the tables of the motions of the Georgium Sidus, pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Transactions, were constructed, 
and they are as accurate as any that have yet appear- 
ed. ‘This is an excellent equatorial. 

But this apparatus is not portable, and it 1s sadly des 
ficient in elegance. ‘The following is the best method 
we have seen of combining these circumstances with the 
indispensable requisites of a good telescope. 

The pillar VX (fig. 30.) rises from a firm stand, andy 
has a horizontal motion reand acone which completely 
fills it. ‘This motion is regulated by a rack-work m 
the box at V. The screw of this rack work 1s tarned 
by means of the handle P, of a convenient length, and 
the screw may he disengaged by the click or detent V, 
when we would turn the instrument a great way at once 
‘The telescope has a vertical motion round the joint @ 
placed near the middle of the tube. ‘The lower end of 
the tube is supported by the stay OT. ‘This consists of 
a tube RT, fastened to the pillar by a joint P, whieh 
allows the stay to move in a vertical plane. Withia 
this tube slides another, witb a stiff motion. ‘This tube 
js connected with the telescope by another joint O, also 
admitting motion in a vertical plane. The side M of 
this iuner tube is fermed intoa rack, in which works a 
pinion fixed to the top of the tuke RT, and turned ly 
the flat finger piece R. The reader will readily see the 
advantages and the remaining defects of this apparatus. 


gaged from it, and the legs and stay feld up. if “ 
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e, joint Q were immediately under A, it would be much 
freer from all tremor in the vertical plane. But no- 
thing can binder other tremors arising from the long 
pillar and the three springy legs. These communicate 
all external avitations with great vigour. ‘The instra- 
ment should be sct on a stone pedestal, or, what is bet- 
ter, a cask filled with wet sand. ‘This pedestal, which 
necessity perhaps suggested to our scientific navigators, 
is the best that can he rmaygined, 

Pig. 31. ts the stand usually given to rflecting tele- 
scopes. The vertical tube FBG ts fastened to the tnbe 
by finger screws, which pass through the slits at F and 
G. This arch turns round a joint in the head of the 
divided pillar, and has its edge cut into an oblique rack, 
which is acted an by the horizontal screw, furnished 
with the finger-piecc A. This screw turns in a hori- 
zontal square frame. ‘this frame turns rounl a horrzon- 
tal joint in the off-side, which cannot Le seen in this 
view. In the side of this frame next the cye there is a 
finger-screw @, which passes through the frame, and 
presses on the round horizontal plate D. By screwing 
down this finger-screw, the frame is brought up, and 
presses the horizontal screwto the rack. ‘Thus the elc- 
vation ef the telescope is fixed, and may be nicely 


| changed by the finger applied to A, and turning this 
} screw. The horizontal round plate D moves stiffly 


round on another plate of nearly equal diameter. This 
under plate has a deep conical hollow socket, which is 
nicely fitted by grinding to a solid cone formed on the 
top of the great upright pillar, and they may be firmly 
fixed im any position by the fnger-screw E. To the 
under plate is fastened a box ¢, containing a herizontal 
screw ©, which always warks in a rack cut in the edge 
of the npper plate, and cannot he disengaged from it. 
When a great vertical ar horizontal motion is wanted, 
the screws a and E arc slacked, and by tiohtening them 
the telescope may be fixed in any position, and then any 
sinall mavements may be given it by the finger plates A 
| and C, 
, This stand ts very subject to brisk tremor, either from 
| external agitation of the pedestal, or from the inmedi- 
) ate action of the wind ; and we have seldom scen dis- 
tinetly through telescopes mounted in this manner, till 
| one end of the tube was pressed against something that 
) Was very steady and unelastic. [Et is quite astonishing 
what a change this produces. We took a very fine te- 
| leseope made by James Short, and laid the tnbe on a 
ereat lump of soft clay, pressing it firmly down into it. 
Several persons, ignorant of our purpose, looked thronoh 
it, and read a table of logaritlims at the distance of 310 
yards. We then put the telescope on its stand, and 
| pointed it at the same object; none of the company 
| could read at a greater distance than 235 yards, al- 
| though they could perceive no tremor. ‘They thought 
\ the vision as sharp as before; but the incontrovertible 
_ proof of the contrary was, that they could not read at 
| such a distance. 
| if the round plates were of much greater dimensions ; 
and if the lower one, instead of being fixed to the pillar, 
_ “ere supported on four stont pillars standing on another 
plate 5 and if the vertical arch had a horizontal axis 
turning on two upright frames firmly fixed tothe upper 
plate—the instrument would be much freer from tre- 
mor. Such stands were made formerly; but being much 
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more bulky and inconvenient for package, they have - 
P SS Telescepe. 


gone into disuse. 

The high magnifying powers of Dr Herschel’s tcle- 
scopes inade all tie usnal apparatus for their support ex- 
tremely imperfect. But his judgment, and his inge- 
nuity and fertility in resource, are as eminent as his 
philosophical ardanr. FLe has contrived for his reflect- 
ing telescope stands whicit lave every property that 
can be desired. ‘Ihe tubes are all supported at the two 
ends, ‘The motions, both vertical and horizontal, are 
contrived with the ntmost simplicity and firmness. We 
cannot morc property conclude this article than with a 
description of his go feet telescope, the noblest monu- 
ment of philosaphical and of princely munificence that 
the world can boast of. 

Vig. 32. represents a view of this instrament ina me- 
ridional situation, as it appears when seen froma con- 
venient distance by a person placed to the south-west of 
it. ‘The foundation in the ground consists of two con- 
centric circular brick walls, the outermust of which is 
42 feet in diameter, and the inside one 21 feet. They 
are two feet six inches decp undcr gronnd 3 two feet 
three inches hroad at the bottom, and one foot two 
inches at the top; and are capped with paving stones 
about three inches thick, and twelve and three quarters 
broad. The bottom frame of the whole apparatus rests 
upon these two wails by twenty concentric rollers III, 
and is moveable npon a pivet, which gives a horizontal 
motion to the whole apparatus, as well as to the tele. 
scone. 

The tube of the telescope, A, thongh very simple in 
its form, which is cylindrical, was attended with great 
diMieultics inthe construction. 


made, are considered. Its length is 39 feet four inches ; 
it measures four feet ten inches in diameter; and every 
part of it is of iron. Upon a moderate computation, 
the weight of a wooden tnbe mnst have exceeded an 
iron one at least 3900 pounds; and itsdnrability would 
have been far inferior to that of iron. It is made of 
rolled or sheet iron, which has been joined together 
without rivets, by a kind of seaming well known to 
those who make iron fnnnels for stoves. 

Very great mechanical skill is used in the contri- 
vance of the apparatus by which the telescope is sup- 
ported and directed. In order to command every alti- 
tude, the point of support is moveable ; and its motion 
is effected by mechanism, sa that the telescope nay be 
moved from its most hackward point of support to the 
most forward, and, hy means of the pulleys GG sus- 
pended from the great beam H, be set to any altitude, 
up to the very zenith. The tube is also made to rest 
with the point of support ina pivot, which permits it to 
be turned sidewtse. 

The concave fuee of the great mirror is 48 inclics of 
polished surface in diameter. ‘The thickness, which is 
equal in cvery part of if, remains now about three 
inches and a half; and its wetght, when it came from 
the cast was 2118 pounds, of which it must have lost a 
small quantity in polishing. To put this speculum into 
the tnbe, it 1s suspended vertically by a cranc in the 
laboratory, and placed on a small narrow carriage, 
which is drawn out, rolling upon planks, till it 
comes near the back of the tube; here it is again 

suspended. 


This 1s not to be woa-. 
dered at; when its size, and the materials of which it 3s. 
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Telescope suspended and placed in the tube by a peculiar appa- 


i 
ratus. : 
The method of observing by this telescope is by what 


ae . aig : 
Dr Herschel calls the frovt view ; the observer being 


placed in a seat C, suspended at the end of it, with his 
back towards the object he views. ‘There is no small 
speculum, but the magnifiers are applied immediately to 
the first focal image. 

From the opening of the telescope, near the place of 
the cye-ylass, a speaking pipe runs down to the bottom 
of the tube, where it goes into a turning point; and af- 
ter several other inflections, it at length divides into 
two branches, one going into the observatory D, and 
the other into the work-room E. By means of the 
speaking pipe the communications of the observer are 
conveycil to the assistant in the observatory, and the 
workman is directed to perform the required motions. 

In the observatory is placed a valuable sidcreal time- 
piece, made by Mr Shelton. Close to it, and of the 
same height, is a polar distance-piece, which has a dial- 
plate of the same dimensions with the time-picce: this 
piece may be made to show polar distance, zenith di- 
stance, declination, or altitude, by setting it diflerently. 
The time and polar distance pieces are placed so that 
the assistants sit before them at a table, with the speak- 
ing pipe rising between them and in this manner ob- 
servations may be written down very conveniently. 

‘This noble instrument, with proper cye-glasses, mag~- 
nifics above 6000 times, and is the largest that has ever 
been made. Sueh of ony readers as wish for a fuller ac- 
count of the machinery attached to it, viz. the stairs, 
ladders, and platform B, may lave recourse to the se- 
cond part of the Transactions of the Royal Society for 
17953; in which, by means of 18 plates and 63 pages of 
letter-press, an ample detail is given of every circum- 
stance relating to joiner’s work, carpenter’s work, and 
smith’s work, which attended the formation and erection 
of this telescope. It was completed on August the 28th 
1789, and on the same day was the sixth satellite of Sa- 
turn discovered. 

TELL, Wriixr1aM, an illustrious Swiss patriot, chief 
iastrument of the revolution which delivered the Swiss 
cantons from the German yoke in 1307. Grrisler, the 
«overnor of these provinces for the emperor “Albert, ha- 
ving ordered him, under pain of death, to shoot at an 
apple placed on the head of one of his children; he had 
the dexterity, though the distance was very considcrable, 
to strike it off without hitting the child. ‘The tyrant, 
pereeiving he had another arrow concealed under his 
cloak, asked him for what purpose ? To which he bold- 
ly replied, “ ‘fo have shot vou through the heart, if I 
had had the misfortnne to kill my son.” The enraged 
governor now ordcred him to be hanged ; but his fel- 
low-citizens, animated by his fortitude and patriotism, 
flew to arms; attacked and vanquished Grisler, who was 
shot to death by Tell; and the association for the inde- 
pendeney took place that instant. 

Tert-Tale, a name sometimes given to the Perpe- 
tual-Loc. Sce that article. | 

TELLER, an officer of the exchequer, in ancient 
records called taller. here are four of these officers, 
whose duty is to receive all sums due to the king, and 
to give the clerk of the pells a bill to charge him there- 
with. They likewise pay all money due from the king, 
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by warrant from the auditor of the receipt; and make 
weckly and yearly books both of their receipts and pay- 
ments, which they deliver to the lord treasurer. 

TELLINA, a genus of shell-fish. See Coneno- 7 
Bocy Index. 

TEMISSA, a large town in Africa, abont 120 
miles north-east of Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan, 
Here the caravan of pilgrims from Bornou and Nigyi- 
tia, which takes its departure from Mourzouk, and 
travels by the way of Cairo to Mecca, usually provides 
the stores of corn and dates, and dried meat, that are 
reguisite for its dreary passage. 

TEMPE, in Ancient Geography, a most pleasant 
place or valley of Thessaly. ‘That it was there, appears 
from the epithets of T'hessulica (Livy), Thessala (Ovid), 
The doubts respecting the situation of this celebrated 
valley have been completely removed by Dr Clarke, 
who found its name in a Roman inscription on the face 
of the rock. It is the narrow and steep defile throngh 
which the Peneus escapes from the Vhessalian plain. 
This dchle is formed by Mount Olympus on the north, 
and Mount Ossa on the south. It is richly wooded, 
while lofty precipices present their bare fronts of va- 
rious colours, amidst the trees, ‘The village of Ampe- 
lakia, celebrated for its manufacture of Lurkcy red, lies 
within this valley on the south side. The Peneus, ae- 
cording to Pliny, running down between Qssa to the 
south and Olympus to the north for 500 stadia, is for 
half that space navigable : in the direction of this 
course lies what is called Zesmpe, extending in length 
for five miles, in breadth for about an acre and a half, 
with gentle convexities rising on the right and left 
hand, Within glides the pure stream of the Peneus, 
charming in the grass on its banks, and harmonionsly 
vocal with the music of birds. In this deserrption 
Strabo and Ahan agree 3 the last adding, that it has 
an agreeable variety of places of retreat ; and that it 
is not the work of man’s hand, but the spontaneous 
production of nature; and Strabo says, that formerly 
the Penens formed a lake in this spot, being checked’ 
in its course by the higher grounds about the sea; but 
that an opening being made by an earthquake, and 
Mount Ovsa torn from Olympus, the Peneus gained a 
free course between them. But Livy, who calls Tempe 
a grove, remarks a degree of horror rather than 
amenity, with which the Roman army was struck om 
marching over the narrow pass; for, besides the defile, 
difficult to go over, which runs on for five miles, there 
are stcep rocks on each hand, down which the prospect 
is apt to cause a dizziness, heightened by the noise and 
depth of the interfluent Peneus. 

TEMPER, in a mechanical sense. See TEMPERING. 

TEMPER, in a moral sense, the disposition of nil 
whether natural or acquired. The word is seldom use 
by good writers without an epithet, as a good or 4 
temper, though one of the most beautifnl poems in the 
language is entitled Zhe Zrtumphs af Temper. 4 

It is well observed by an elegant Essayist, that mote 
constant uncasiness arises from ill temper than from ™ 
fortune > asa bad temper embitters every sweet, alt 
converts a paradise into a place of torment. Tor sub- 
duing the heart to softness, and preserving a due balance 
of the passions, a proper culture of the understanding 
and of the taste is the best method. He who employ 
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his time in the studies of elegant literature, or the fine 
arts, has almost always a good temper; whilst the man 
who is absorbed in the pursuits of profound science is apt 
to acquire a severity of disposition, little less disagree- 
able, though generally much less pernicious, than the 
capriciousness of the idler. Music, painting, and poetry, 
teach the mind to select the agreeable parts of those ob- 
jects which surround us, and by habituating it to a pure 
and permanent delight, gradually superinduce an habi- 
tual good humour. It is of infinite importance to hap- 
piness to accustom the mind, from infancy, to turn from 
deformed and painful scenes, and to contemplate what- 
ever can be found of moral and natural beauty. 

So much of the happiness of private life depends on 
the government of the temper, that the temper ought 
to be a principal object of regard in a well-conducted 
education. The suffering of children to tyrannize with- 
out controul over servants and inferiors, is the ruin of 
many an amiable disposition. The virtues of humanity, 
benevolence, humility, cannot be too early enforced ; 
at the same time, care should be taken that an infant 
of two or three years old should never be beaten or 
spoken to harshly for any offence which it can possibly 
commit. 

TEMPERAMENT, among physicians, the same 
with constitution, or a certain disposition .of the solids 
and flmds of the human hody, by which it may be pro- 
perly denominated strong, weak, lax, &c. 

In every person there are appearances of a tempera- 
ment peculiar to himself, though the ancients only took 
notice of four, and some have imagined these were de- 
duced from the theories of the four humours or four 
cardinal qualities; bnt it is more probable that they 
were first founded on observation, and afterwards adapt- 
ed to those theories, since we find that they have a real 
existence, and are capable of receiving an explanation. 
The two that are most distinctly marked are the sangui- 
neous and melancholic, viz. the temperaments of youth 
and age. 

I. Sanguzneous. Here there is laxity of solids, dis- 
coverable by the softness of hair and succulency ; large 
system of arteries, redundancy of flnids, florid com- 
plexion ; sensibility of the nervous power, especially to 
pleasing objects; irritability from the plethora ; mobi- 
lity and levity from lax solids. ‘These characters are 
distinctly marked, and are proved by the diseases inci- 
dent to this age, as hzemorrhagies, fevers, &c. but 
these, as they procecd from a lax system, are more easily 
cured, 

_2. Melanchohc Habit. Were greater rigidity of so- 
lids occurs, discoverable by the hardness and crispature 
of the hair 3 small proportion of the fluids, hence dry- 
ness and leanness; small arteries, hence pale colour ; 
venous plethora, hence turgescency of these, and livi- 
dity ; sensibility, frequently exqnisite ; moderate irrita- 

ihity, with remarkable tenacity of impressions ; steadi- 
ness in action and slowness of motion, with great 
strength ; for excess of this constitution in maniacs gives 
the most extraordinary instance of human strength we 
This temperament is most distinctly marked in 
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old age, and in males. The sangnineous temperament Tempera- 
of youth makes us not distinguish the melancholic till ment. 
the decline of life, when it is very evident, from dis- "~~ 
eases of the veins, hamorrhoids, apoplexy, cachexy, ob- 
structions of the viscera, particularly of the liver, drop- 
sies, affections of the alimentary canal, chiefly from 
weaker influence of the nervous power. Sa much for 
the sanguineous and melancholic temperaments; the 
other two are not so easily explained. The choleric 
temperament takes place betwecn youth and manhood. 
In the 
3. Choleric, the distribution of the fluids is more exe. 
actly balanced ; there is less sensibility, and less obesity, 
with more irritability, proceeding from greater tension, 
less mobility and levity, and more steadiness in the 
strength ofthe nervous power. As to the 
4. Phlegmatic. This temperament cannot be distin- 
guished by any characters of age or sex. It agrees 
with the sanguineous in laxity and succulency. It dif- 
fers from that temperament, and the melancholic, by 
the more exact distribution of the fluids, Again, it 
differs from the sanguineous, by having less sensibility, 
irritabihty, mobility, and perhaps strength, though 
sometimes indeed this last is found to be great. 
These are the ancient temperaments. ‘The tempera- 
ments, indecd, are much more various; and very far 
from being easily marked and reduced to thcir genera 
and species, from the great variety which is observable 
in the constitutions of diflerent men. 
T: EMPERAMENT of the Musical ; Scale, is that modi- nesnition. 
fication of the sounds of a musical instrument, by which 
these sounds may be made to serve for diflerent degrees 
of different scales. See Music, Chap. VII. 
Temperament, though intimately connected with mu- 
sic, is not, properly speaking, a part of that science. 
The objects of music, as a science, are, to ascertain the 
laws of musical sound, as depending ou the powers of 
the human voice. The purposc of temperament is, to 
regulate, in a way least adverse to these laws, a certain 
departure from them, rendered necessary by the imper- 
fections of instruments. 
Although the temperament of the scale of instruments 
be practically familiar, the true principles on which it 
depends have been much disputed. Various opinions 
have been hazarded, and systems proposcd. We offer 
an abridged view of that which appears to us to merit 
a preference (A). . 
Before consideration of the tempered scale, a short Nature of 
review of the nature of the true scale is necessary. the true 
From the conformation of the vocal organs, all na-seale. 
tions, in singing, make use of the same inflections oF votes, — 
voice. These inflections, called zotes, are said to be their pitch. 
grave or acute, in proportion to the degree of hoarseness 
or shrillness with which they are sung. The state of 
voice witli respect to gravity or acuteness with which 
any one note is sung, is termed its pitch. - 
Two notes having the same pitch are termed wnisons, Unisons 
or are said to be zm wnzson to one another. ‘The differ-and jnter- 
ence of pitch between any note and another is denomi- V2! 
nated an. zzterval, 
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(A) Amongst the very numerous authors on the subject of temperament, we have selected, for our ebief guides, 


| the late Dr Robert Smith of Cambridge, and Professor John Robison of Edinburgh. 
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In all attempts to sing, the ear, either unconsciously, 
or from the direction of recently hearing it, selects a 


— v=" particular note, from the previous impression of which 
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the voice naturally forms othcr notes, at certain though 
unequal intervals. ‘The note, thus selected, is termed 
the key note or fundamental, When chosen, it instantly 
zssumes a particular and predominant character. ‘The 
ear involuntarily refers to it the intonation of all other 
notes, readily recurs to it during performance, and is 
dissatisfied unless the voice close upon it. 

Where the singer has assumed a key note, and, after 
singing that note, sings the note nearest in acutencss to 
it without forcing the voicc, and so on, the series of 
notes, thus naturally formed, constitutes what is called 
the natural scale. The notes ,of it are termed its 
degrecs ; thus the key note is the first degree of the 
scale; the natural note next in acuteness to it, -is 
named the second degree, or second of the scale, and so 
on. 

Two untaught men, attempting to sing the same scale 
together, always sing ix unison. But a man and a wo- 
man, making the same attempt, sing naturally in sucha 
difference of pitch, although they procced by the same 
intervals, that the eighth note only of the male voice 
ascending, is in unison with the key note of the female 
voice. Were the male voice to ascend to a ninth note, 
it would be in unison with the sccond of the female 
voicc; the tenth note of the former would. be in unison 
with the third of the latter, and so on. 

We have thus two scales in succession, perfectly simi- 
lar in the relation of the degrees of each to their respec- 
tive key notes; but differing in pitch by the interval 
between these Ivey notes. 

This interval, comprehending seven smaller intervals 
and cight degrees, is, from this last cirenmstance, called 
an octave : and this term is also applied, somewhat in- 
accurately, to the serics of the eight, degrees. ‘Thus we 
say, that the octave formed by the female voice is an 
octave acuter than that which is produced by the male 
voicc 3 meaning, that the eight degrecs sung by the 
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Tale Octave. 
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In this exhibition, the juxtaposition of the thirds and 
fourths, and of the sevcuths and cighths or replicates of 
the first degree, indicates the scmitonic intervals ; and 
the astcrisks represent the tonic intervals of the natural 
scale, or the artificial intercalary sounds, which, as we 
shall presently see, it becomes necessary to substitute 
in those intervals. 

Were all voices of the same compass, and were musi- 
cal feelings satished with the natnral scale, we might 
rest hcre. Being furnished with a key note adapted to 
all voices, and with instruments accurately tuned to that 
key note, it would be unnecessary to examine whether 
any other note of the natural scale could be assumed as 
the key note of a different scale, and if it could, whe- 
ther any agrceable effect resulted from the discovery. 

But the use of different scales, the key notes of which 
are dcrived from the different degrees of the natural 
scales, has been found not only to be one of the chief 
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acute for the bass voice, and too grave for the treble. 


a.m MS 
woman are acuter by the interval of an octave, than Ty 
those sung by the man. 

Not only are the natural ectaves of the male and fe- 77 
male voice exactly similar; but the same similarity is sy 94 
found in the extremes of the human voice, and, beyond are sini 
them, as far as musical sounds can be produced. Many 
men can sing the second octave below, and most women 
the second octave above, a given key note common to 
both voices. Yet the gravest octave of such a male 
voice, and the acutest octave of such a female voice, are 
equally sirnilar in their relations (although they differ in 
pitch by an interval of two octaves), as the two central 
octaves are. 10 

All the different natural inflections of the human 4! isi 
voice are thus contained in one octave, since all other ous 


— : F . in One Ov. 
octaves are only repctitions of the same inflections in a taye oft 
graver or acuter pitel.. natural 


The octave, then, consists of eight degrees and seven Se 
intervals. ‘Iwo of these intervals, those between the ee 
third and fourth, and the seventh and eighth degrees, consists 
are sensibly less diflerent in pitch than the others. And eight de 
although we have no direct measures of the pitch of grees aud 
sounds, we term these smaller intervals semtonzc, and En ae 
the others ¢onzc intervals, presuming the latter to be” 
equal to each other, and a scmitonic interval to be equal 
to the half of a tonic one. ou 

- The degrees of the natural scale are, by British musi- Represt 
cians, distinguished by the first seven letters of the ala, 
phabet. ‘Whe letter C, for some reason less important ee | 
than difficult to explain, has been appropriated to the” 
note most easily assumed as a key note by both the 
male and female voice ; the second of the scale is teria 
ed D, and the third E, and so on. As the human voite, 
and consequently most musical compositions, compis 
hend four octaves, we represent the ordinary octave « 
the male voice by Roman capitals, and that of the fe 
male voice by Roman minuscular lettcrs, ‘The gravest 
male octave is distinguished by Italic capitals, and the 
acutest female octave by minuscular Italics. The wh.d- 
natural scale may therefore be exhibited thus :, 


Ordinary 
Female Octave. 


Acutest 
Female Octave. 


sources of the pleasure imparted by musical perform- 

ances, but to be indispensably necessary from the phy- 

sical inequality of voices. | 
The central ‘c’ of the scale, called in music the tenor 

C, can be produced by every species of voice. The 

gravest male voices, termed bass, can form this note, 

but very few notes above it. The treble, or acuter 

female voice also produccs it, but seldom descends 

farther. ‘The acuter male voices, called tenor, have 

this ‘c” scarcely above the middle of their compass, ane 

it is not much. below the middle of that of the countel- 

tenor or gravest female voices. Now it is obvious that 

an air in the natural scale, which should rise above ‘¢ 

and fall below it in the same proportions, might besung 

by the tenor or counter-tenor voice, but would be (0 


Fither of these voices, in order to cxecute the same 2U5 
must assume a different key note from ‘c’; and as all 
| i 
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ra. the degrees of the scale are regulated by the key note, 


ey The remedy for this is apparently obvious. 


i 


the instrument, and a tonic interval by the voice. 


ne- 


‘the air must of conrse be executed in a scale difierent 


from that of ‘c’. 

Again, suppose a singer who can sing a given air 
only in the scale of B, to be accompanied by an instru- 
ment tuned in the scale of ‘c’. Should the lyrist be- 
gin on his own key note, he is a semitone above the 
key note of the singer; and should he beyin on the 
note which is in unison with the singer’s key note, the 
next degree is wrong, being but a semitonic interval by 
In 
short, all the degrees but one will be found wrong. 
This is an evident consequence of the inequality of the 
semitonic to the tonic intervals ; and if the tonic inter- 
vals, which we presume to be equal, be not exactly so, 
the discordance will be still greater. 

If the 
semitonic intervals are each equal to half of any ofthe 
tonic intervals, we need only to interpose other sonnds 
between each two of the degrees which form the tonic 
intervals ; and then, in place of eight degrees and seven 
unequal intervals, we shall have twelve degrees and 
twelve equal intervals, each of them equal toa semitone. 
An instrument thus furnished, appears to be adapted to 


. any voice, and to resemble the modern harpischord or 
organ, which have twelve seemingly equal intervals in 


the octave. Such were the practical resonrces of the 
Greek musicians, sanctioned by the approbation of Ari- 
stoxenus, and of all those who were satisfied with the 
decision of the ear alone. 
But philosophers and mathematicians ascertained the 
existence of a certain connexion between musical inter- 
vals and mathematical proportions, and gradually open- 
ed the way to tke discovery that the relations of the 
musical scale, as naturally formed by the human voice, 
depend on principles equally plain and certain with the 
simplest geometrical propositions. 

Pythagoras is said to have discovered, that if two 
musical chords be in equal tension, and if one of them 
be half the length of.the other, the short one will sound 


-an octave above the long one; if one-third shorter, it 
will produce the fifth : if one-fourth shorter, it will give 


the fourth. Thus the relation of the key to its octave 
was discovered to correspond to the ratio of 2 : 13 that 
of the key to its fifth to be in the ratio of 3: 2; and 
that of the key to its fourth to be in the ratio of 4: 3. 
For instance, if a chord of a given size and tension, and 
12 inches long, produce ‘c’, another of the same size 
and tension, but only six inches long, will give the oc- 
tave c; one eight inches long will sound the fifth ‘yg’ ; 
and one nine inches long will produce the fourth ‘f?, 
Now as the string of eight inches giving the fifth, and 
that of six inches producing the octave, are in the ratio 
of 4: 3, which is that of the fourth; it follows, that 
the interval between the fifth and octave is a fourth : 
and as the chord of nine inches producing the fourth, 


and the octave of six inches, are in the ratio of 3 : 2, the 


interval between the fourth and octave must be a fifth. 


Thus the ectave ‘c’ c, is divided into a fifth ‘c g’, anda - 


fourth ‘g’ c, or into a fourth ‘cf’, and a fifth ‘f? c, both 
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in succession. The two fourths ‘cf’, and ‘g’c, leave an Tempera- 

interval ‘f g’, corresponding, as we have seen, tothe ratio ment. 

of 9: 8. — 
We have thus the ratios of the octave, of the fifth, and waesue 

of the fourth; and it does not appear that the ancient ihe major 

theorists proceeded farther. They seem to have pre- third, mi- 

ferred the harmony of fourths and fifths to that of thirds nor third, 

and sixths, so essential in modern harmony. By pur- ae wee 

suing the system of the mathematical ratios, we find °"~ 

that 5 : 4 gives the major third ‘ce’. And the fifth ‘g’ 

being already determined by the ratio 3 : 2, we ascer- 

tain the ratio of the minor third ‘e g’ to be 6: 5, which 

is the difference between 3: 2 and 5:4. In the same 

way, the ratio of the third ‘e? being 5 : 4, and that of 

the fourth ‘f” being 4 : 3, we ascertain the ratio of the 

semitone ‘e f? to be 16: 15, or 4: 33-5 3 4. 18" 
A note in the ratio of 5 : 4, or that of a major third Ratio of 

to ‘f’, gives ‘a’, the major sixth of the neutral scale ; the major 

and a note in the same ratio of 5 : 4 to ‘g’ produces ‘b’, **th and 

the major seventh of that scale. The ratio of ‘ga’ will i ” 

thus be 10: 9, and that of ‘ab’ g : 8, the same with that 

of ‘fg’; and that of ‘hb’ c will thus be 16 : 15 like ‘e f”. 19 
We have in this way the mathematical ratios of al] Ratio of 

the degrees of the natural scale except that of the se- the major 

ei) Beat second, 

cond ‘d’. Considering, however, the second to be a per- 

fect fourth graver than the fifth, and having ascertain- 

ed the fifth ‘g’ to he a perfect fourth below c, as 2:1 

is to 3: 25 80 3: 2 gives g: 8, which we take for the 

ratio of the second. am 
Thus have been formed two distinct systems of into- Aristoxe- 

nation of the natural scale ; that of mean tones and se- nean and 

mitones, founded on the rules of Aristoxenus, and the Pythago- 

practice of ancient artists, and that of the ratios dedu- poms. 

ced from the discoveries of Pythagoras, and the calcula- 

tions of mathematicians. at 
The difference between the Aristoxenean system of Circular re- 

mean tones and semitones, and the Pythagorean system Presenta- 

of mathematical ratios, will best appear from the fol- Ov of ‘ad 

lowing construction. Let the circumference of a circle . 


7 « ey e . Pi: t 
(hg. I.) be divided by dotted lines (according to the DXEKIL 
principles of Aristoxenus) into five larger and equalin- fig. 1. 


tervals, and two smaller intervals also eqnal. Let it al- 
so be divided by full lines into portions determined by 
means of the musical ratios. Thus let the arches CD, 
FG, and AB be proportional to the logarithm of 9g: 8, 
GA and DE to those of 10: 9, and EF and BC to 
those of 16: 15 (B). Let us divide another circle in 
the same manner; but instead of having its points of 
division marked C.D, &c. let them be marked ‘key’ 
ad, 3d, 4th, sth, 6th, 7th. This circle, which may be 
described ona piece of card, is to be placed on the other, 
and is to move round their common centre. oa 

In whatever point of the outer circle the point ‘key’ Insufiicien- 
of the inner one be placed, it is obvions that the other ey of the 
points of the outer circle will shew what degrees of it, pa | 
by corresponding with the other points 2d, 3d, &c. * canmiathion 
the inner circle, will serve for degrees of the scale de- 


, in different 
termined by the point ‘key’. By this we see clearly scales. 


the insufficiency of the degrees of the natural scale, for 


the performance of compositions in different scales, and 


M m 2 the 


Or i rr 


Grong may make 'CD=61°, 725 CE=155°, 9; CF=149", 42; CG 


48. 


210°, 58; CA=265°, 35 and 
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‘Sempera- the inefficaey of the Aristoxenean remedy of mean 


nient. 


2 

Galileo's 
discovery 
ef aeiial 


tones. 

But although the errors of the Aristoxeneans were de- 
monstrated by the eertainty of the ratios, aud although 
the dependenee of musical intervals on the latter be said 
to have been known since the days of Pythagoras, the 


hadulatien nature of that relation remained unknown for ages. 
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“Galileo discovered that the ratios express the frequency 
of the aérial undulation, by which the several sounds 
are generated. He demonstrated that the vibrations of 
two ehords, of the same matter and thickness, and of 
‘eqnal tension, will be in the ratio of their lengths, and 
that the number of oscillations made in a given time 
will he inversely as their lengths. The frequeney of 
tle sonorous undulations of the air is therefore inversely 
as the length of the string. ‘Thus 2: 1 being the ratio 
of the oetave, the undulations whieh produce the aeuter 
sound are twiee as frequent as those which generate the 
fyyaver. The ratio of the fifth, 3: 2, indicates that in 
the same time that the ear receives three undulations 
_from the upper sound, it reeeives only two from the 
lower. This is not peeuliar to sounds produeed by the 
vibration of strings: those produeed from the vibration 
of bells, and from the undulation of the air in pipes, are 
regulated by the same law. 

Thus, it is demonstrated that the pitch of musical 
sound is determined by the undulations of the air; and 
-that a certain frequency of undulations produces a cer- 
tain and unalterable musieal note. It has been found 
that anv noise whatever, if repeated 240 times in a se- 
cond, at equal intervals, produces the tenor ‘e’; if 360 
times, the ‘g’, or fifthabove. Ithad been imagined that 
musical sound was ouly to be produced by those regular 
undulations, whieli are occasioned by the vibrations of 
elastic bodies. We are assured that the same eflect will 
be produced by any noise, if repeated net less than 30 
or 40 times in a second; and that the experiment has 
been tricd with a quill snapping against the teeth of a 
wheel. 

By Galileo’s diseovery, the prineiples on whieh the 
just intonation of the natural scale depends, are shown 
to be certain and plain. ‘To proceed in our search of 
an exact measure of temperament of this perfect intona- 
tion, we must eonsider the nature and efleets of con- 
sonant and dissonant ehords. 

A chord is a eombination of two or more simultane- 
eus musieal sounds. If the coaleseenee be so complete 
that the compound sounds eannot he distinguished, the 
chord is ‘said to be eonsonant; if the separate sounds are 
distinctly heard, the ehord is termed dissonant. 

All eonsonances are pleasing, although some are more 
so than others, All dissonances are unsatisfactory, and 
some are very harsh. 

In eonsonances, no inequality of sound is perceptible. 
In dissonances, the ear is sensible of an alternate inerease 
and diminution of the strength of the sound, without 
variation of piteh. Tis is oceasioned by the alternate 
coincidence and bisection of the vibrations of the com- 
ponent sounds. For example, suppose two perfeet uni- 
sons produced from two pipes each 24 inches long. 
Eash sound has 240 vibrations in a second, either exact- 
ly coincident, or exactly alternate. In either case, the 
vibrations are so frequent and uniform as not to be di- 
etinguishable, and the whole appears one sound. But 
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let one of the pipes be only 23 inehes and seven-tenths »,, 
long, it will give 243 vibrations in a second. There- 
fore the 1st, the 80th, the 160th, and the 240th vibra- 
tion of the longer pipe, will coincide with the 1st, the 
8ist, the 162d, and the 243d of the shorter. In the 
instant of evincidence, the aerial agitation produeed b 
the one vibration is reinforeed by that produeed by the 
other. The deviations from eoineidence gradually in- 
erease till the goth vibration of the longer pipe, which 
will commence in the middle of the 41st vibration of the 
Shorter one. The vibrations here bisecting each other, 
the aerial agitations of both will be weakened. The 
eompounded sound will conseqnently be stronger at the 
coincidenees and weaker at the bisections of the vibra- 
tions. ‘The increase of strength, which is termed the 
beat, will reeur thrice in every seeond. Thus the vi- 
brations are in the ratio of 80: 81, or of a comma; and 
the eompounded sound now supposed is an unison 7m- 
perfect by a comma. 

{f a third pipe, tuned a perfect fifth to the longer of 
the two former, be sounded at the same time with the 
shorter, the dissonance will beat nine times in a second; 
and is thus shown to be a fifth imperfect by a comma. 

The perfection or imperfeetion of any consonance 
may thus be ascertained with equal facility and preei-, 
sion: and by this method, any perfect eonsonance may 
be altered to any aequired state of temperament. 


° * e 2 
The theory of beats is therefore valuable, as giving Bont 


us the management of a phenomenon intimately con- ford a 
neeted with perfect harmony, as affording us precise and *t ™ 


‘ a : : sure of | 
practieable measures of all deviations from it, and as vera 


thus forming the basis of the most aecurate system of 
temperament. 

Yor the preparatory process of determining the exact 
degrees of the seale, let us attend to the following in- - | 
genious and amusing experiment. Ri 

Let two harpsiehord wires be exaetly tuned in unison 7 
at the piteh of the tenor ‘c’, to be acted on simultane. tal & 
ously by a wheel rubbed with rosin, like that of a velle,™™ 
Let a scale of 240 eqnal parts be deseribed under one of 
the strings, equal in length to the sounding part of it, ( 
and numbered from the end at which the wheel 1s 
applied. Let a moveable bridge be placed under this 
string, but so as not to alter the tension of it in the 
least. 

The two open strings being in perfeet unison, with- 
out any beating whatever, let the moveable bridge be 
advanced slowly from the nut, while the wheel is ap- 
plied to both strings, All kinds of chords, eonsonant 
and dissonant, will of course be suceessively heard. Be- 
tween the consonances there will be a beating, which 
will increase as we approach the eonsonance, cease on 
our reaching it, appear again as we leave it, diminish 
as we recede from it, and again increase as we approach 
to the sueceeding consonanee. 

After this general view, let us more particularly ex- 
amine the several degrees of the seale. | 

On placing the moveable bridge at 120, we shal ee 
hear a perfect octave, without any beating. If the dl- joigy 
vision be not quite exact, there will be a little beating; 
but by shifting the bridge very gently to either side, the 
inerease or diminution of the beating will guide us - 
the true place, where it will entirely eease. ) vert 

On placing the bridge at 160, the perfect concord orb 


'- the key and fifth will be heard. Any alteration of 
» the bridge to either side will produce a disagreeable 
"—~ beating. 

i= A rapid flutter in the vicinity of 180 will cease at 
gue that point, and give place to the consonance of the key 
| and fourth. 

D On approaching 192, an angry waspish beating is 
| ,. succeeded at that point by the animating concord of the 
she key and major third. 

As we leave 192, the beating assumes a mclancholy 
| character, and ceases at 200, the place of the plaintive 
} consonance of the key and minor third. 
yhe Between that point and the nut, we have only a suc- 
cession of discords. As we were at a loss to ascertain 
the mathematical ratio of the second of the scale (art.19), 
2.80 We have some difficulty in determining its just place 
sne by the theery of beats, and the experiment under con- 
sideration. Weare uncertain whether we shall fix it at 
a minor tone, or at a major tone above the key. Both 
form a harsh dissonance with the key. The major tone, 
however, is thought less disagreeable: it admits of five 
more concords in the octave than the minor; and the 
ratio of it g : 8, is that suggested by the similarity of 
its interval with the fifth, to the interval of the fifth and 
octave (art. 19). On these accounts we prefer it; and 
its place in the division under onr precise consideration 
Weg. 1S 2134 
fie Let the bridge now be placed near, and slowly mo- 
rikh. ved to 150: the beating subsides into a consonance, 
| slightly pleasing, that of the key and minor sixth. 
tie At144, we have the agreeable concord of the key 
e{ih,2nd major sixth, From 144 to 120 we hear nothing 
»| but discord. 
ima- In this interval, however, we have to find the place 
|° of the sensible note or major seventh. The ear informs 
| us, that the interval between the major seventh and the 
octave, must be similar to that between the major third 
and the fourth. Applying to the former interval the 

_ ratio of the latter, that of 16 : 15, we place the move- 
_ able bridge at 128; for as 15 is to 16, so 120 gives 
| 128. We also feel, that the interval between the fifth 
| and major seventh is exactly similar to that between the 


ye 


“ 


key and major third, of which the ratio is 5: 4. Now, 
applying the same ratio to 160, the place of the fifth,. 
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we find 5: 4:: 160: 128. We thus determine 128 Tempere- 
to be the place of the major seventh of the scale. ment. 
The interval or difference between the minor tone “v7 
10,;° OF and the major tone g: 8, is 81: 80, termed p33, of 
comma, ‘Uhis interval is not employed in practical MU- simple in- 
sic, but must be distinctly nnderstood by. theorists, and tervals, 
particularly in treating of temperament. 
There are therefore four descriptions of simple inter- 
vals ; that is, intervals which do not include more than 
a major tone. ‘These are, comma, of which the ratio is 
81 : 80; hemitone, or 16:: 15 5. minor tone or 10: 9; 
and major tone, or g : 8-(G). 39° 
We have now to consider how far the perfect intona-'Tempera- 
tion of the natural scale must be departed from in key- ment ne- 
ed instruments, such as the organ and harpsichord ; so aay ny 
that the same sound may serve for different degrees * el 
different scales. 
These instruments have twelve sounds in every oc-. 
tave ; that is, they have the eight natural degrees and 
four intercalary sounds, viz. between C and D, D and 
E, F and G, G and A, and A and B. 
The purpose of these intercalary sounds is, that an 
air may be performed in any pitch; that is, that any 
sound may be taken for a key note, and that other 
sounds may be found to form the scale of that key 
note, at intervals corresponding to those of the natural 
scale. 
Thus, if instead of C, the key note of the natural. 
scale, we take B for the key note required ; A, which. 
is the seventh to B, will by no means answer for the 
seventh of the assumed scale; for the interval between 
A and B is a major tone, of which the ratio is g: 8, 
whereas the interval between the seventh of the scale 
and the octave, can only be a hemitone, the ratio of 
which is 16: 15. We must therefore employ the in- 
tercalary sound between A and B, which in this .em- 
ployment we call AX, or A sharp. But we shall pre- 
sently see that we cannot tune even this sound in the: 
ratio of 16: 15 with B. For, let us take F for the key 
note of another scale, we find that B will not serve for 
the fourth of that scale, being a major tone above A 
the third; whereas the fourth of the scale is only a he- 
mitone above the third. We must therefore have re- 
course to our intercalary sound between A and B,. 
which 
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(c) The logarithmic measures of these intervals, and of the compound intervals determined in the way which: 


we have described, are 
| Comma, - 
Hemitone, - 


| Minor tone, - 
Major tone, - 


| ‘Minor third, 
Major third, 
Fourth, - 
’ Fifth, - 
Minor sixth, - 
Major sixth, - 
| Seventh, - 
| Octave, - 


é. 2.730. 
- 3010. 


| The octave being thus divided into 3010 equal parts, a circle of which the circumference is divided into 303° 
| ySerees, and a concentric moveable circle having a nonius subdividing each into ten parts, will form a convenient’ 


‘astrument for examining all temperaments of the scale. 
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Tenipera- which we must here call Bp, or B flat, and which 


ment. 


ought in this state to be tuned a hemitone above.A, or 
in the ratio of 16: 15 with that note. Now, this in- 


tercalary soun:! cannot be both in the ratio of 16: 15 


with A, and in the same ratio of 16: 15 with B. This 
would extend the whole interval between A and B, to 
the ratio of about 8: 73; whereas it should only be in 
that of g: 8. We must therefore tune the intercalary 
sound in such a diminished relation to A and to B, that 
it may serve either for A X or B p. 

But, even independent of these intercalary notes, 
some temperament of the natural scale is necessary. 

Let the four-fifths, ‘c g’, ‘g’ d, ‘da’, and ‘a é’, be 
tuned all perfect. Then tune the two perfect octaves 
from ‘2’ downwards, ‘€ ¢’, ‘e: e. The major third 
‘ce’ resulting from this process, will be too sharp, by a 
comma, or 81: 80, and will beat 15 times in a second. 
The minor third ‘e g’ and the major sixth ‘ce a’ will be 
still more discordant. 

It is therefore impossible to have perfect fifths, and 
at the same time perfect thirds and sixths. Now, al- 
though a perfect fifth, occasionally employed, be plea- 
sing, yet the ear does not relish a succession of perfect 
fifths; such a succession not only renders the harmony 
Janguid, but creates a doubt as to the’key, which is un- 
satisfactory. On the other hand, an alternate succession 
of major and minor thirds and sixths constitutes the 
chief and most brilliant part of our harmonics. We 


therefore find it necessary to sacrifice somewhat of the | 


perfect harmany of the fifths to that of the third and 
sixths. 

It is this accommodation which is properly called 
‘TEMPERAMENT ; and to this system of it, by which the 
fifths are diminished, and the thirds and sixths preser- 
ved perfect, we give the preference. 

We have just seen that four consecutive perfect fifths 
compose an interval, greater, by a comma, than two 
octaves and a major third. But in the tuning of our 
instruments requiring temperament, these intervals must 
be rendered equal. Because, as we have seven hemi- 
tonic intervals in the fifth, twelve in the octave, and 


e ° m7 e e , ° 
(p) If any concord, whose perfect ratio 1s — (m being the-greatest term of the smallest integers expressing 
n 


that ratio), be tempered sharp by the fraction P ofa comma, and if M and N be the pulses made by the acute and 


grave notes of the concord during any number of seconds, the number 4 of beats made in the same time by this 


Maa 
161 p—q 


2qnM 
161 p-+q 


concord will be = , or 


Harm. 2d edit. p. 82, &c.). Now, let — be =4, the ratio of the fifth; g=1, p=4; therefore, 7 — one-fourth 


of a comma, and N=‘c’ or 240 pulses in a second. Therefore, 


in four seconds very nearly. 


(E) Beeause fifths, being in the ratio to each other of 3 : 2, N in this fifth = 360. 

(F) The grave octaves of the upper terms of each of these tempered fifths may be determined with perfect acy 
curacy, by making the grave octave beat with the lower term of the tempered fifth as often as the upper term 
does with it; for instance, by making G ‘c’ heat as often as ‘c 9’, Ke. 
Smith, that the upper term of a minor concord beats equally with the lower term, and with the acuter octave © 
that term; but that the upper term of a major concord beats twice as fast with the acuter octave of the lower 
term, as it does with the lower term itself. ‘Therefore, as ‘g’ heats twice as fast with c as with ‘c’, and is with 
its grave octave G in the ratio of 2: 1, G ‘c’ beats precisely as often as ‘c g’. 
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; andif it be tempered flat, then d= 


, = | 


four in the major third; so the interval of four-fifths > 


¥ 


contains twenty-eight hemitonic intervals, and that of — 
two octaves and major third contain also twenty-eight,‘ 
being twenty-four for the two octaves, and four for the 

major third. The real difference being, hewever, a 

comma, it is plain, that if we keep the major thirds 

perfect, we must diminish or flatten each of the four- 

fifths one-fourth of a comma. | 

It is not easy to ascertain with perfect exactness the 
quarter comma by which the first fifth ‘c g’ is to be di- 
minished. We shall, however, be sufhiciently accurate 
for practical purposes if we flatten ‘g’ till a beating of 9 
beats in four seconds is produced (D). | 

Having in this manner tuned ‘g’, we diminish the 
next fifth ‘g’ d, one-fourth of a comma, by flattening d 
till ‘oe’ d beat half as fast again as ‘c 9’, or 13% beats in 
four seconds (E). 

The next fifth, da, must be diminished in the same 
proportion by flattening a till ‘da’ beat 15 times in six 
seconds, 

Instead of tuning upward the fifth aé, tune down- 
ward (F) the octave @ ‘a’, and then tune upward the 
fifth ‘a’? e, and flatten it till it beat 15 times in eight 
seconds. 

Tf we take 15 seconds for the common period of all 
these heats, we shall find 


The heats of ‘ce 2? = 34 


G ‘dee o25 
‘da? = 374 
‘ae = 2 


On tuning downwards the octave e ‘e’ we lave the 
major third ‘c e’ perfect without any beating; and we 
proceed, tuning upwards a fifth flattened by one-fourth — 
of a comma, and when the beating becomes too quick, 
tuning downward an octave. We may do this till we 
reach ‘b’ %, which should be the same with c, a perfect 
octave above ‘c’. , 

» It will be better, however, to stop at ‘g’ X, and then 
to tune fifths downward from ‘ce’ and octaves upwards, 
when we get too low. Thus we have ‘c’ F, F ‘f’, ‘f Bp, 

; 6 
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161 p+q’ 2 161 p—g 
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For, it has been demonstrated by Dr 
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‘Bh ‘bp’, ‘bbeb’; and this method is preferable, be- most frequently employed as major thirds, and the ma- Tempera- 


cause the notes marked X or p, are, when tuned in this jor third is the harmonic interval most in use (G). ment. 
4 way, in the best relation to those with wluch they are Another system of temperament is that which divides —~~V—™ 
the 


G) The process of temperament thus recommended, will be greatly facilitated by employing a pendulum made 
) of a ball of about two ounces weight, sliding on a light deal rod, having at one end a small ring. Let this pen- 
| dulum be hung by the ring on a peg, and the ball adjusted so as to make 20 vibratious in 15 seconds, This 

done, mark the rod at the upper edge of the ball, and adjust it in the same manner for 24, 28, 32, 36, 40, 44, 

and 48 vibrations. Then having calculated the beats of the different fifths, set the ball at the corresponding 

mark, and temper the sound till the beats keep pace exactly with the pendulum. | 
In order to discover, should it be necessary, the number of pulses made in a second by the tuning fork, by which 
we tune the tenor ‘c’ of our instrument, let a wire be stretched by a weight till it be untson or octave below the 
fork ; let a-th then be added to the weight. Being thus tempered. by a comma, the contemporatieous sounding 
of the fork and wire will produce a beating; and on multiplying tlic beats by 890, the product gives the number | 
of pulses of the fork, and consequently of the ‘c’ of the instrument tuned fromit. But the common ‘c’ tuning forks | 
are 80 nearly consonant to 240 pulses, that this process 1s scarcely necessary. | 
| On the system of temperament now proposed, Dr Smith makes the following useful observation and deduction. 

The octave consisting of five mcan tones and two limmas, it is obvious that by enlarging the tones we diminish 
the limmas, and that the increment of the tone is two-fifths of the contemporaneous diminution of the limma. 
Let v represent any minute variation of this temperament: the increment of a mean tone is 2 v, and the contem- 
| poraneous diminution of the limma—jsv. Again, if the tone be diminished by —2 v, the limma will increase by 

—sv. let us observe the variations of the intervals in the latter case. 
| ‘he perfect fifth consisting of three tones and a limma, its variation will be —6 v-++5 vor —v. That is, the 

fifth is flattened by the quantity v. Consequently the fourth is sharpened by that quantity. 

' The second, being a tonc above the key note, and being therefore flattened by —2v, the minor seventh is in- ' 
| creased by 2 wv. 3 

The minor third consisting of a tone and a limma, its variation 1s —2v-+-5vor3v. Accordingly, that of 
the major sixth is —3 v. 
|| The major third, or two tones, is therefore diminished by —4 v. Consequently the minor sixth is increased by 
| 4 v. 
| The major seventh, being the inversion of the limma, is thercfore varied by —5 v. 
| The tritone being diminished —6 v, the false fifth is accordingly 6 v. 

On this observation, Dr Smith has founded the following geometrical construction ; Divide the straight line CE 
) (fig. 2.) into six equal parts Cg, ¢d,da, aE, E 4, dé, and intersect the points of division with the six parallel 
_) lines g G, dD, &c. representing the intervals arranged according to the system of mean tones and limmas. 
\ Let any length ¢ G, on the first line to the right of the line CE, represent a quarter of a comma, G will thus 
mark the place of the perfect fifth, aud g that of the tempered fifth, flattened by a comma. : 

| i Take dD, double of ¢ G, on the second parallel also on the right hand; D will mark the place of the perfect 
| seeond, and d that of the tempered second, flattened by the half comma d D. a4 
| By setting off a A on the third parallel to the left, equal to g G, we have A’ the perfect major sixth, and athe 

| transferred major sixth, sharpened by the quartcr comma A a. 

| The major third being in the system of mean tones kept perfect, the place of that degree will be e. 

By taking 4 B on the fifth line, on the riglit, equal to gG, we find B to be the placc of the perfect major 

, | seventh, and 3 to be that of the tempercd major seventh flattened by the quarter comma 6 B. 
And by making ¢T on the sixth line, to the right, equal to d D, we have the contemporaneous temperament 
of the tritone flattened by the half comma ¢’T, and of the false fifth, sharpened by that quantity. 

Any other straight line Cz’ drawn from C, across these parallels, will represent, by the intervals eo’ G, d’ D, &c. 
the temperaments of another system of mean tones and limmas. Since it is plain that the simultaneous variations 
go! dd, &c. from the former temperament are in the just proportions to each other. The straight line thus em- 
ployed, (C e’, or C ce"), lias therefore been termed the teamperer. a 

As the arrangement of the sounds of keyed instruments having only twelve keys for an octave, and meant to be 
used in different scales, must approach nearly to a system of mean tones, or rather mean limmas, this construction 
of Dr Smith’s is very useful. ‘The temperer points out, not only all the temperaments of the notes with the key 
note, but also the temperaments of the harmonic concords. Thus it will be seen, that the temperament of the 
minor third forming the interval between the major third and fifth, 1s in all cases the same with that of the major 
sixth and octave, and that the temperament of the major third forming the interval between the fourth and major 
_ sixth, is equal to that of the key and major third of the scale. 
| Tt has been proposed, in order to render Dr Smith’s construction still more useful, that it should be drawn of 

Sueh a size as to admit of the following supplementary scales. pana! 
1. A scale of ¢ G divided into thirteen parts and ahalf, expressing the logarithmic measures of the tempera- 
ments mentioned in the note (c), a comma being = 54. 
_ 2. A scale of g G divided into 36 parts, giving the beats made in 16 seconds by the notes c, g, when temper- 
ed by any quantity G g’. | | 
| 3. A 


u 


‘Tempera- 
ment, 

‘Temper- 
ance. 
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the alterations between the fifths and major thirds, flat- 
tening the fifths and sharpening the major thirds; and 
making both beat equally fast along with the key: and 
since enlarging the fifth increases the tone, and conse- 
quently diminishes the limma, the intercalary sonnds be- 
come thus better suited for their double service of the 
sharp of the note below, and the flat of the note above. 
Much, however, is lost in the brilliancy of the major 
thirds, which are the most effective concords. The 
fifths are not much improved, and the sixths are evi- 


dently hurt by this temperament (H). 


These methods of tuning by beats are incomparably 
more exact than by the ear. We cannot mistake above 
one beat, that is, in the fifth ,2,th, and in the major 
third 3,th of a comma. 

We have oflered a short view of what appears to us 
to be the preferable system of temperament. It has 
been deduced from the observations of the most able the- 
orists, and will greatly assist a tuner; but to him there 
are farther necessary, as to a musical performer, a cor- 
rect ear, patient attention, and long practice. 

TEMPERANCE, that virtue which a man is said 
to possess who moderates and restrains his sensual appe- 
tites. It is often, however, used in a much more gene- 
ral sense, as synonymous with moderation, and is then 
applied indiscriminately to all the passions. 

Temperance (says Mr Nelson) is the virtue that 
bridles our irregular desires ; it is nearly allied to pru- 
dence, and has a close connection with justice 5 it calms 
revenge, and quenches the fire of unjust resentment ; it 
checks the epicure, and stops tlie riotous hand of the 
Bacchanalian ; it extinguishes or abates the flames of 
lust, and banishes every lawless action ; it silences the 
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flippant detracting tongue, and gives in its stead a plea- 4 
sing moderation of speech; it shuts the door against 
avarice, and proves experimentally, that happiness does “ 
not consist in the eager pursuit or acqnisition of riches, 
but in a contented mind; it curbs the strongest of all 
other passions, gaming, and distinguishes justly the ab- 
surdity and folly of making that a dangerous trade, 
which was only designed as a relaxation and an amuse- 
ment : temperanee, in a word, is the parent of many 
virtues; the parent of peace, prosperity, health, and joy. 
Nothing can be more strange to all observation than 
the practice of forsaking temperance ; since every day’s 
experience proves to us, that intemperance produces the 
opposite to what we seek. Suppose, when a child is 
born, we ask the parents what it is they wish in that 
child; they will answer, life. But as life alone, that is, 
mere existence, may, by infirmity or other accidents, be 
very wretched, they will naturally wish for health and 
happiness. Well then, life, health, and happiness, are 
the general wishes of parents for their children. Now 
let us see how their wishes are likely to succeed. ‘Their 
first step is usually a shameful neglect of the food of na- 
ture, the breast; the next, a blind gratification of their 
will; the third, an almost total neglect of their man- 
ners; and a fourth, the cherishing them in every irre- 
gular affection. Where then is the wonder that parents 
are disappointed ? Life and health depend on proper 
food aud other judicious management on one part; and 
if sick, an obedience to remedies on the other part: and 
happiness essentially depends in the first place on health; 
in the next, on the due government of our senses, aflec- 
tions, and passions. See here how much mankind de- 
viate from themselves; how far they depart from their 
own 
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3. A scale of g G divided into 60 parts, for the beats of the major third Ce. 

4. A scale of g G divided into 72 parts, for the beats of the minor third C e 6. 

5. A scale of g G divided into 48 parts, for the beats of the fonrth c /. 

6. A scale of g G divided into 89 parts, for the beats of the minor third g e. 

4. And, g G divided into 80 parts, for the beats of the major third fa. | 

Thus provided, and having determined by Dr Smith’s construction, the temperament cf ‘g’ ‘d’, ‘a’, ‘e’, ‘b’, and 
'f?, the accurate tuning of the whole octave as a system of mean tones with perfect major thirds nay be completed 


as follows. 


Let ‘fX’ be tuned a perfect major third above ‘d’; ‘g X’ a perfect major third above ‘e’, and cK a perfect ma- 


jor third above 6a’, 


Let ‘bb’ be tuned a perfect major third below ‘d’ and ‘e p’ a perfect major third below ‘g’. 
(un) To adjust the temperer to this mode, let EG (fig. 2.) be divided in p, so that E p may be to p G, as 3 to 


5. 


Gg’ are each of them 32 of their respective scales. 


“We 


Then draw C p, cutting g C in g’, and C7’ shall be the temperer required. 


It will be found that E e’ and 


Let therefore ‘c g’ beat 32 times in 16 seconds 


Ce £2: 

Ge. 24 

G ‘b’ 24, and tune ‘b’ 4; 

‘dV’ a 36, and tune a ‘a’ 
df? 36; 

ei 275 
‘a cee 6293 

eb 40%, proving ‘b’ 6; 
eS = 40n; 

BSc’ 21+, and tune F ‘f?; 
FA 213, proving A ‘a’; 
Bb ‘f? 284, and tune B p ‘bb’ 


‘epep 359; 


‘C’ c 


perfect. 
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yee own principles. But what is the remedy? Nothing 
more obvions. Let parents exercise their reason in all 
the steps they take for their children’s welfare ; let them 


examine right and wrong; let them not only avoid 


passion, but labour to correct their own errors of judge- 
ment, that they may be the better enabled to prevent 


them in their clildren; but, particularly, let them 
fix in them the knowledge, love, and habit, of tem- 


erance. 


TEMPERING, in the mechanic arts, the preparing 
of steel and iron, so as to render them more compact, 
hard, and firm; or even more soft aud pliant, according 
to their respective occasions. 

TEMPLARS, Tempers, or Knights of the Tem- 
ple, a religious order instituted at Jerusalem in the be- 
ginning of the 1 2th century, for the defence of the holy 
sepulchre and the protection of Christian pilgrims. They 
were first called Phe poor of the Holy City, and after- 


wards assumed the appellation of Zemplars, because 


their house was near the temple. 


The order was fonnd- 


ed by Baldwin IL. then king of Jerusalem, with the 


concurrence ef the pope; and the principal articles of 


their rule were: That they should lear the holy office 
throughout every day; or that, when their military du- 
ties should prevent this, they should supply it by a cer- 
tain number of pater nosters: that they should abstain 
from flesh four days in the week, and on Fridays from 
egys and milk-meats: that each knight might have 
three horses, and one esquire: and that they should ne1- 


ther hnnt nor fowl. 


After the ruin of the kingdom of 


Jerusalem about 1186, they spread themselves thiongh 
Germany and other countries of Europe, to which they 
were invited by the liberality of the Christians. In the 
year 1228, this order acquired stability, by being con- 
hrmed in the council ol ‘Troyes, and subjected to a rule 
of discipline diawn up by St Bernard. In every nation 
they had a particular governor, called master of the 
Lemple, or of the militia of the Temple. Their grand- 
master liad his residence at Paris. 

The order of Templars flouri-hed for some time, and 
acquired,. by the valour of its knights, immense riches 
and an eminent degree of military renown: but as their 
Prosperity increased, their vices were multiplied, and 
their arrogance, luxury, and cruelty rose at last tosuch 
a monstrous height, that their privileges were revoked, 
and their order suppressed with the most terrible circum- 
Stauces of infamy and severity. ‘Their accusers were two 
of their own body, and their chief prosecutor Philip the 
Fair of France, who addressed his complaints to Cle- 
ment V. ‘The pope, though at first unwilling to pro- 
ceed against them, was under a necessity of complying 
with the king’s desire ; so that, in the year 1307, "pon 
an appointed day, and for some time afterwards, all the 
knights, who were dispersed thronghont Europe, were 
seized and imprisoned, and many of them, after trials 
for capital crimes, were convicted. and put to death. In 
1312 the whole order was suppressed by the council of 

lenne. A part of the rich revenues they possessed was 
bestowed upon other orders, especially on the knights of 
St John, now of Malta, and the rest confiscated to the 
respective treasuries of the sovereign princes in whose 
dominions their possessions lay.— The knights Templars, 
10 order to justify the severity with which they were 


treated, were cha 
and holding 
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rged with apostasy to the Saracens, 
correspondence with them, with insulting 
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the majesty of God, turning into derision the gospel of Templars, 
Christ, and trampling upon the obligation of all laws Tempte.— 


human and divine. Candidates, it is said, upon ad- 
mission to this order, were commanded to spit, in token 
of contempt, upon an image of Christ, and after ad- 
mission to worship either a cat or a wooden head crown- 
ed with gold. It is farther affirmed, that, among them, 
the odious and unnatural act of sodomy was a matter of 
obligation ; and they are charged with other crimes too 
horrible to be mentioned, or even imagined. However, 
though there be reason to believe, that in this order, as 
well as others of the same period, there were shocking 
examples of impiety and profligacy; yet that the whole 
order was thus enormously corrupt, there is no reason to 
believe. ‘The pope indeed, though he acted with seve- 
rity, acted with justice. He sent two cardinals to Paris, 
who, publishing his bull against the order, condemned 
those ‘Templars who had made the voluntary confession 
to be burnt by a slow fire. The criminals recanted their 
former confessions, but acknowledged themselves worthy 
of death, because they had unjnstly accused the order of 
crimes of which they were innocent. Several authors 
of those times wrote in defence of the order; and Boc- 
cace alleges, that its extirpation was owing to the ava- 
rice of the king of France, who coveted the rich pos- 
sessions the ‘Templars then enjoyed in France. 

The king of Arragon was much pressed to treat the 
Templars in his kingdom as they had been treated in 
Trance 3 but lis constant answer was, * We must be 
first convinced of their guilt, and it will be then time 
enough to talk of their punishment.” The people, how- 
ever, were in general so provoked aguinst them, that 
they were compelled to shut themselves up in the for- 
tresses belonging to their order, to prevent their being 
torn in pieces ; which precaution was represented to the 
king of Arragon as an act of rebellion. He marched, 
therefore, with a corps of troops against one of these 
fortresses. The knight who commanded surrendered 
immediately, and told the king the truth, assuring him 
that they desired nothing but a lair trial; with which 
declaration the king was extremely moved, took the 
whole order into lis protection, and forbade any to 
abuse or insult them under the heaviest penalties. At 
the same time he declared he was ready to receive any 
informations against them that were supported by proofs; 
but if the informers failed therein, le would punish them 
as they deserved. 

These facts plead strongly for the innocence of the 
Templars, or at least they prove that their guilt must 
have been exaggerated 5 and if we add, that many of 
the accusations advanced against them flatly contradict 
each other, and that many members of this unfortunate 
order solemnly avowed their innocence while langnish- 
ing under the severest tortures, and even with their dyin 
breath—it would seem probable, that King Philip set 
on foot this bloody tragedy, with a view to gratify his 
avarice, and glut Ins resentment against the Templars, 
and especially against their grand-master, who had high- 
ly offended him. The principal cause of his invincible 
hatred against them was, that in his quarrel with Boni- 
face VIIT. the knights espoused the cause of the pope, 
and furnished him with money to carry on the war. 
They originally wore a white habit, with red crosses 
sewed upon their cloaks as a mark of distinction. 

TEMPLE, 51r Sines, was born in London in 

n the 
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Tempic. the year 1628. The family from which he sprung was 
oy ancient, and ts said to have assumed the surname of ‘Tem- 


ple from the manor of Temple, in the hundred of Spar- 
ken- Hall, in Leicestershire. He was first sent to school 
at Pensehur-t, in Kent, under the care of his uncle, the 
celebrated Dr Hammond, then minister of that parish ; 
but at the age of ten he was removed thence to a school 
at Bishop-Stortford, in Hertfordshire. When he had 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of the Greek and La- 
tin, he returned home at the age of fifteen; and, two 
years after, he went to Cambridge, where he was placed 
under the tuition of the learned Dr Cudworth, then fel- 
low of E-mannel college. His father, Sir John Temple, 
being a statesman, seems to have designed him for the 
same way of life; and on this account, aftcr residing at 
Cambridge two years, which were principally spent in 
acquiring a competency of French and Spanish, both 
languages exceedingly useful for his intended pursuits, 
he was sent abroad to finish his education. 

Mr Temple began lus travels by visiting France in 
1648. As he chose to pass through the Isle of Wight, 
where his majesty was detained a prisoner, he there ac- 
cidentally met with the second daughter of Sir Peter 
Osborn of Chicksand, in Bedfordshire, then governor 
of Guernsey for the king; and his lady being on a 
journey with her brother to St Maloes, where their fa- 
ther then was, our young traveller joined their party. 
This gave rise to an honourable attachment, which, at 
the end of seven years, concluded in a happy marriage. 
Having resided two years in France, and learned the 
French language perfectly, Mr Temple made a tour 
through Holland, Flanders, and Germany, during which 
he becamc completely master of the Spanish. In 1654 
he returncd from the continent, and, marrying Miss 
Osborn, passed his time in retirement with his father, 
his two brothers, and a sister, then in Ireland, happy in 
that perfect harmony which has been so often remarked 
m their family. 

As he rejected all offers made him of employment 
under Cromwell, the five years which he lived in Ire- 
land were spent chiefly in improving himself in history 
and philosophy; bnt at the Restoration, in 1660, being 
chosen a member of the convention there, while others 
were trying to make their court to the king, Mr Tem- 
ple opposed the poll-bill with so much spirit, that his 
conduct soon attracted the attention of the public, and 
brought him into notice. In the succeeding parliament, 
in 1661, he was elected with his father for the county 
of Carlow; and in the year following, he was chosen 
one of the commissioners to be sent from that parliament 
to the king, which gave him an opportunity of waiting 
on the duke of Ormond, the new lord lieutenant, then 
at London. ‘Soon after he went back to Ireland, but 
with a resolution of quitting that kingdom, and of re- 
moving with his family to England. 

On his return he met with a very favourable recep- 
tion from the duke of Ormond; and soon acquired such 
a considerable share in his esteem, that the duké com- 
plained of him as the only man in Ireland that had ne- 
ver asked any thing from him. When he mentioned 
his design of carrying his family to England, his grace 
said, that he hoped he would at least give him leave to 
write in his favour to the two great ministers, Clarendon 
then lord chancellor, and the earl of Arlington, who 
was secretary of state. This the duke did in such strong 
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terms, as procured him the friendship of these two noble- ‘Te, 
men, as well as the good opinion of the king. Mrs 
Temple, however, made no other use of this advantage 
than to tell Lord Arlington, that if his majesty had 
any employment abroad, which he was fit for, he should 
be happy to undertake its but, at the same time, he re- 
quested that he might not be sent into any of the north- 
ern climates, to which he lad a very great aversion. 
Lord Arlington replied, he was very sorry he had made 
such an objection, as there was uo other employment 
then undisposed of except that of going envoy to Swe- 
den. However, in 1665, about the beginning of the 
first Dutch war, Lord Arlington sent a messenger to ac- 
quait him that he must immediately come to luis house; 
which he did, and found that his lordship’s business was 
to tell him, that the king had occasion to send some 
person abroad upon an affair of the utmost importance, 
and that he had resolved to make him the first offer; 
but that he must know, without delay, and without tell- 
ing him what it was, whether he would accept of it, and 
that he must be ready to set out in two or three days, 
without mentioning it to any of his friends. After a 
little consideration, Mr Temple told hts lordship, that, 
as lie took him to be his friend, and as he had advised 
him not to refuse, as it would be an eutrance into his 
mayjesty’s service, he should consult no farther. This 
business was to carry a secret commission to the bishop 
of Munster; which he set out with on the second of 
August, and executed it so much to the satisfaction of 
Charles IT. that, on his return to Brussels, his majesty 
appointed him resident there, aud created him a ba- 
ronet. As Brussels was a place which he had leag 
wished to reside at, in April 1666 he sent for his family ; 
but, before their arrival, he had been again obliged to 
depart upon business to the prelate’s court: for the bi- 
shop having listened to terms of agcommodation with 
France, Sir William wrote two letters to dissuade 
him from that alliance ; and these not having the de- 
sired effect, he went in disguise to Munster, where, 
though he arrived too late to secure the prince in his 
first engagement, yet he prevailed on him to permit five 
or six thousand of his best troops to enter into the Spa- 
nish servicc. In this journey lie passed for a Spanish 
envoy, having twenty Spanish guards to attend lim. 
in this manner he first went to Dusseldorp, where the 
duke of Newbureh, though in the French interest, gave 
him a guard to Dortmund ; but when he reached that 
place, finding the gates shut, he was forced to proceed 
to a village, at the distance of a league, which being full 
of Brandenburgli troops, he was under the necessity of 
Jodging in a barn, upon a straw bed, with his page for 
a pillow. Next day he was entertained at a castle be- 
longing to the bishop of Munstcr, by one Gorges a 
Scotch lientenant-general in that prelate’s service, with 
what he calls a very episcopal way of drinking. ‘The 
general coming to the large hall, in which stood a great 
many flaggous ready charged, he called for wine te 
drink the king’s health. A silver hell, that might hold 
about two quarts, was upon this brought him; and, as 
soon as he received it, he pulled out the clapper, and 
giving it to Sir William, to whom he intended to drink, 
ordered the bell to be filled. When he was done, he 
drank off the contents to his majesty’s health; and asked 
Sir William for the clapper, put it on, and tnrming 
down the bell, rang it, to show that he had drank Ls 
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and left nothing in it. He then took out the clapper, 
desired Sir William to give it to whomsoever he plea- 
sed ; and, ordering the bell to be filled again, presented 
it to Sir William: but as the latter seldom used to 
drink, he had generally some gentleman with him to 
‘supply his place in this respect whenever it mght be 
necessary. Having finished his busincss at Manster, he 
returned to Brussels, where he passed a year with great 
pleasure and satisfaction. 
Two months after the conclusion of the peace with 
the Datch at Breda, Sir William’s sister, who resided 
with him at Brussels, being very desirous of seeing Hol- 
land, he went thither incognito to gratify her desire ; 
but while he was at the Hague, he paid a private visit 
to Mr De Witt, in which he laid the foundation of 
that close intimacy which afterwards subsisted between 
them. 

In the spring of 1667, a new war breaking out be- 
‘tween France and Spain, whicli exposed Brussels to the 
danger of falling into the hands of the former, Sir Wil- 
liam sent his lady and family to England; but he him- 
self remained there with hissister till the Christmas fol- 
lowing, when he was ordered by the king to come over 
privately to London, ‘Yaking the Hague in his way, 
he paid another visit to De Witt, and, pursuant to his 
instructions, proposed thosc overturcs to him which pro- 
duced the triple alliance. Soon after his arrival at the 
British court, he returned, on the 16th of January 1668, 
with the character of envoy extraordinary and _ plenipo- 
tentiary to Holland; where a conference being opened, 
he brought that treaty to a perfect conclusion in the 
short space of five days. The ratifications of this alli- 
ance being exchanged on ther 5th of February, he repair- 
ed to Brussels 5 and a treaty being set on foot between 
France and Spain at Aix-la-Chapelle, he set out for that 
piace on the 24th of April in quality of his majesty’s am- 
bassador extraordinary and mediator. Here he arrived 
on the 27th: and it was chiefly owing to his assistance 
that the Spaniards were brovght to sign the articles of 
that peace on the second of May. This service being 
completed, he returned to Brussels, with a view of re- 
maining there in his former station of resident 5 but he 
received letters from the earl of Arlington, with the 
King’s order to continue as ambassador, and to serve 
his country in that quality in Holland, as on account 
of the late alliances, his majesty was resolved to renewa 
character which the crown of England had discontinued 
there since the time of King James. Sir William being 
now left at liberty to return to England, embraced the 
Opportunity ; and, upon his arrival at London, he was 
received with every possible demonstration of favour both 
by the king and the court. 

Setting out again for Holland, with his new charac- 
ter of the king’s ambassador, he arrived at the Hague 
i the end of August 1668. Here he enjoyed the con- 
idence of that great minister De Witt, and lived in 
great intimacy with the prince of Orange, who was 
then only eighteen years of age; but, in September 
1669, he was hurried back to ¥ngland by Lord Arling- 
ton, who ordered him to put his foot in the stirrup as 
Soon as he should receive his letter. When Sir Wil- 
liam waited on the earl, he found that he had not one 
Word to say tohim; for, after making him attend a long 
time, he only asked a few indifferent questionsrespecting 

his journey. Next day he was received as coolly hy the 
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king; but the secret soon came out, and he pressed ‘Temple. 
to return to the Efague, and pave the way for a war ——~v—~ 
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with Holland. ‘This, however, he excused himself from 
having any land in ; which so much provoked the lord 
treasurer Clifford, that he refused to him an arrear of 
two thousand pounds due from his embassy. Disgusted 
with Arlington’s behaviour, which was so nnlike the 
friendship he had formerly professed, Sir William now 
retired to his house at Sheen near Richmond, in Surry 5 
and in his retreat, when free from the lurry of business, 
he wrote his Observations on the United Provinces, and 
one part of his Miscellanies, in the time of the second 
Dutch war. About the end of summer, however, 1673, 
the king wishing to put an end to the war, sent for Sir 
William, and desired him to go to Holland to negociate 
a peace ; but powers having been sent from thence at 
this time to the Marquis de Fresno, the Spanish am- 
bassador at London, Sir William was ordered to confer 
with him; anda treaty was accordingly concluded in 
three days, and the point carried respecting the supe- 
riority of the British flag, which had been so long con- 
tested. In June 1674 he was again sent ambassador to 
Holland to offer the king’s mediation between France 
and the confederates, then at war, which was accepted 
not long after ; Lord Berkeley, Sir William Temple, 
and Sir Leoline Jenkins, being declared ambascadors 
and mediators ; and Nimeguen, which Sir William had 
proposed, was at length agreed upon by all parties to be 
the place of treaty. During his stay at the Hague, the 
prince of Orange, who was fond of the English lan- 
guage, and of the plain English way of eating, con- 
stantly dined and supped once or twice a weck at his 
house ; and by this familiarity he so much gained the 
prince’s confidence and esteem, that he had 2 consi- 
derable hand in his marriage with the Princess Mary, 
daughter of James IT. 

In July 1676 he removed his family to Nimeguen, 
where he spent the remainder of that year without ma- 
king any progress in the treaty; and the year following 
his son was sent over with letters from the lord treasu- 
rer, ordering him to return, and succced Mr Coventr 
as secretary of state. In consequence of this order, Sir 
William came over to England in the spring of 167%; 
and though the aflair of the secretary’s place was drop- 
ped at his desire, he did not return to Nimeguen that 
year. About this time, the prince having the king’s 
Jeave to come over, he soon aftcr married tle Princess 
Mary ; and this gave occassion for a new coolness be- 
tween Lord Arlington and Sir Wiliam, as he and the 
lord treasurer Osborn, who was related to Sir William’s 
lady, were only privy to that affair. After the prince 
and princess were gone to Holland, as the court always 
seemed inclined to favour France, the king wished to 
engage Sir William in some negociations with that 
crown: bat he was so ill satisfied with this proposal, 
that he offered to give up all pretensions to the office of 
secretary ;' and desiring the lord-treasurer to acquaint 
his majesty with his intentions, retired to Sheen, in 
hopes of being taken at his word. Upon a discovery, 
however, of the French designs not to evacuate the 
Spanish towns agreed by the treaty to be delivered up, 
the king commanded him to go upon a third embassy 


‘to the states 3 with whom he concluded a treaty: by 


which England engaged, in case France refused to eva- 
cuate the towns in forty days, to declare way immedi- 
Nona ately 
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Temple. ately against that nation; but before half that time was 
nym elapsed, one Du Cross was sent from the English court 


to Holland upon a businese which damped all the good 
humour excited by the treaty there, and which produ- 
ced such sudden and astonishing changes in this coun- 
try, as gave Sir William a distaste for all public em- 
ployments. 

In 1679 he went back to Nimeguen, where the 
French delayed to sign the treaty till the last hour ; 
but having concluded it, he returned to the Hague, 
whence he was soon after sent for to enter upon the se- 
cretary’s office, which Mr Coventry at length resolved 
to resign. He accordingly come over, and went to 
court, as all his friends hoped, with a full intention of 
assuming his office 3 but he started some difficulty, be- 
cause he had not a seat in the house of commons, think- 
ing that, by his not being a member, the public busi- 
ness would suffer at such a critical time, when tlie con- 
tests between the two parties ran so high that the king 
thought fit to send the duke of York into Flanders, and 
the parliament to put the lord-treasurer Danby into the 
‘Tower. After this his majesty still pressed Sir William 
to be secretary of state; using as an argument for his 
compliance, that he had nobody to consult with at a 
time when he had the greatest need of the best advice. 
Notwithstanding all this, Sir William declined the 
king’s offer, advising him to choose a council in whom 
he could confide, and upon whose abilities he could de- 
pend. ‘This advice the king followed ; and the choice 
of the persons being concerted hetween his majesty and 
Sir William, the old council was dissolved four days af- 
ter, and the new one cstablished, of which the latter was 
a member. 

{n 1680 the councils began again to be changed, on 
the king’s illness, at the end af summer, and the duke 
of York’s return privately to court. In this juncture 
Sir William, endeavouring to bring to the king’s favour 
and business some persons to whom his majesty had ta- 
ken a dislike, if not an aversion, he met with such treat- 
ment from them as gave hima fresh distaste to the court, 
at which he seldom made his appearance ; so that he re- 
sided principally at Sheen. Soon after this the king 
seut for him again; and having proposed that he shonld 
go as ambassador into Spain, Sir William consented : 
but when his equipage was almost ready, and part of 
the money paid down for it, the king changed his mind, 
aud tald him that he would have him defer his journey 
till the end of the session af parliament, in which he was 
chosen a member for the university of Camhridge. In 
this session the spirit of party ran so high that it was im- 
possihle to bring the house to any kind of temper. The 
duke was sent into Scotland; hut this would not satisfy 
them, nor any thing but a bill of exclusion; which Sir 
William strenunusly opposed. saying, that ‘* His endea- 
vour ever shauld be to unite the reyal family, and that 
he would never enter into any councils to divide them.” 
Not long after this periad, the parliament being dissol v- 
ed by his majesty, withaut the advice of his privy coun- 
cil, and contrary to what he had promised, Sir William 
made a bold speech against it; for which he was very 
ill used by some of those friends who had been most 
earnest in promoting the last change in the ministry. 
Upon this he grew quite tired of public business, declin- 
ed the offer he had of again serving far the university in 
the next parliament, that was soon after called, and met 
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at Oxfords and seeing his majesty resolved to govern 
without his parliament, and to snpply his treasury through bom 
another channcl, he retired to Sheen a few days after, 
whence he sent word by his son, that ‘* he would pass 
the rest of his days like a good subject, but would never 
more meddle with public affairs.” From that time Sir 
William lived at this place till the end of that reign 
and for some time in the next; when having purchased 
a small seat, called 4foor Park, near Farnham in Surry, 
which he conceived a great fondness for, on account of 
its solitude and retirement, and its healthy and pleasant 
situation, and being much afflicted with the gout, and 
broken with age and infirmities, he resolved to spend 
the remainder of his life in this agreeable retreat. In 
his way thither, therefore, he waited on King James, 
who was then at Windsor, and begged his favour and 
protection to one * that wauld always live as a good 
subject, but, whatever might happen, never again enter 
upon any public employment ;”” desiring his majesty to 
give no credit to any thing he might lear to the con- 
trary. The king, who used to say that Sir William 
‘Temple’s character was always to be believed, promised 
him whatever he desired, geutly reproached him for not 
entering into his service, which, he said, was his own 
fault ; and kept his word as faithfully to Sir William as 


Sir William did to his majesty, during the surprising 


turn of affairs that soon after followed by the arrival of 
the prince of Orange. At the time of this happy re- 
volution, in 1688, Moor Park becoming unsafe, as it 
lay in the way of both armies, he went back to the 
house at Sheen, which he had given up to his son; to 
whom he refused leave, though importunately begged, 
to go and meet the prince of Orange at his landing: 
but after King James’s abdication, when the prince 
reached Windsor, be went thither to wait upon his high- 
ness, and carried his son along with him, The prince 
pressed him to enter into his service, and to be secretary 
of state ; but his age and infirmities confirming lim in 
the resolution he had made not to meddle any more with 
public affairs, he was satisfied that his son alone should 
enjay his majesty’s favour. Mr John ‘Temple was up- 
on this appointed secretary at war; but he had hardly 
been a week in that office, when he resolved to put an 
end to his own existence ; which he did on the 14th of 
April 1689, by throwing himself out of a boat, hired 
for that purpose, in shooting London-bridge ; having 
first put stones into his pocket to make him sink 
speedily. 

In 1694 Sir William had the misfortune to lose his 
lady, who was a very extraordinary woman, as well as 
an affectionate wife. He was then considerably turned 
of sixty; at which age he practised what he had so often 
declared to he his opinion, that * an old man ought 
then to consider himself of no farther use in the world 
except to himself and lis friends.” After this he lived 
four years very moch afflicted with the gont; and his 
strength and spirits being worn out by the infirmities of 
agc, he expired in the month of January 1698. He 
died at Moor-Park, where his heart was buried ina sil- 
ver box under the sun dial in his garden, opposite to4 
window from which he used to contemplate and admire 
the works of natnre, with his sister, the ingenious Lady 
Gifford. ‘This was according to his will 5 in pursvancé 
of which his body was privately interred in Westminster 
Abbey, and a marble monument erected in 1722, a4 
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i. the death of Lady Gifford, who resembled him in ge- 
nius as well as in person, and left behind her the cha- 
racter of one of the best and niost constant friends in the 
world. 
Sir William Temple’s principal works arc, 1. Me- 
moirs from 1672 to 1692: ‘They are very uscful for 
those who wish to he acquainted with the aflairs of that 
period. 2. Remarks upon the State of the United Pro- 
vinceg. 3. An Introduction to the Elistory of England : 
This is a Sketch of a General History. 4. Letters writ- 
ten during his last embassies. And, 5. Miscellanies, 
wiich contain a great many curious picces that display 
considerable depth of thought. He was an accomplish- 
ed gentleman, a sound politician, a patriot, and a great 
scholar. And if this great idea should perchance be 
shaded by some touches of vanzty and spleen, the reader 
will be so candid as ta congider, that the greatest, wisest, 
anil the best of men, have still some failings and imper- 
fections which are inseparable from human nature. | 
Tempe, Lemplum, a public building, erected in ho- 
nour of some deity, either true or false; and wherein 
the people meet to pay religions worship to the same. 
The word is formed from the Latin templum, which 
some derive from the Greek reeves, signifying the same 
thing; and others from sesw, abscizdo, * I cut off, I 
separate,” in regard a temple is a place separated from 
| common uses; others with more probability derive it 
| from the old Latin word templare, ‘* to contemplate.” 
Itis certain the ancient augurs gave the name ¢empla to 
| those parts of the heavens which were marked out for 
the observation of the fligut of birds. Their formula 
_was this: Zempls tesqua sunto. ‘Temples were origi- 
_ nally all open, and hence received their name. Sée Phil. 
Trans. N° 471. sect. 5. where we have an account of 
an ancient temple in Ireland of the same sort as our fa- 
mous Stonehenge. The word templum, in its primary 
Sense among the old Romans, signified nothing more 
than a place set apart and consecrated by the augurs, 
whether inclosed or open, in the city or in the fields. 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Eusebius refer the origin 
of temples to the sepulchres built for the dead. This 
notion has been lately illustrated and confirmed by a 
variety of testimonies by Mr Farmer in his Treatise on 
the Worship of Human Spirits, p. 373, &c. Herodo- 
_ Ws and Strabo will have the Egyptians to have been 
the first who built temples to the gods. ‘The first erec- 
_ted in Greece is ascribed to Deucalion, by Apollonias, 
(Argonaut. Jib. iii. In antiquity we mcet with many 
people who would not build any temples to their gods 
for fear of confining them to too narrow bounds. They 
performed their sacrifices in all places indiflerently, from 
/* persuasion that the whole world is the temple of God, 
and that he required no other. This was the doctrine 
of the magi, followed by the Persians, the Scythians, 
the Numidians, and many other nations mentioned by 
Herodotus, lib. 1. Strabo, lib. xv. and Cicero in his se- 
cond oration against Verres. 
The Persians, who worshipped the sun, believed it 
‘would wrong his power to inclose him in the walls of a 
temple, who had the whole world for his habitation ; 
ig hence, when Nerxes ravaged Greece, the magi ex- 
horted him to destroy all the temples he met with. 
Nicos ‘eo omat would build no temp!c to their god- 
. Onis; nor the Athenians, for the like reason, 
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erect any statue to Clemency, who, they said, was to 
live in the hearts of men, not within stone walls. 

The Bithynians had no temples but the mountains to 
worship on; nor had the ancient Germans any other 
but the woods. 

Even some philosophers have blamed the use and 
building of temples, particularly Diogenes, Zeno, and 
his followers the Stoics. But it may be said, that if 
God hath no need of temples, men have nced of places 
to meet in for the public offices of religion : according- 
ly temples may be traced back even into the remotest 
antiquity. See Hospinian de Origine Templorum. 

The Romans had several kinds of temples; whereof 
those built by the kings, &c. consecrated by the au- 
gurs, and wherein the exercise of religion was regularly 
performed, were called, by way of eminence, ¢empla, 
‘* temples.”? Those that were not consecrated, were 
called edes. he little temples, that were covered or 
roofed, they called edicule. Those open, sacella. Some 
other edifices, consecrated to particular mysteries of re- 
ligion, they called fava and delubra. 

All these kinds of temples, Vitruvius tells us, had 
other particular denominations, according to the form 
and manner of their construction, as will be hereafter 
epecified. 

Indeed the Romans outdid all nations with regard to 
temples: they not only bnilt temples to their gods, to 
their virtues, to their diseases, &c. but also to their em- 
perors, and that in their life tinie ; instances whereof we 
meet with in medals, inscriptions, and other monuments. 
Horace compliments Augustus hereupon, and sets him 
above Hercules and all the heroes of fable; because 
those were admitted into temples only after their death, 
whereas Augustus had his temples and altars while 1}- 
ving. 


Present? tbi maturos largimur honcres ; 
Jurandasque tuum per nonien pontmus aras. 
{pist. ad Aug. 


Suetonius, on this occasion, gives an instance of the mo- 
desty of that empcror, who would allow of no ¢emples 
being erected to him in the city 3 and even in the pro~ 
vinces, where he knew it was usual to raisc temples to 
the very proconsuls, refused any but those erected in 
the name of Rome as well as his own. 

The most celebrated temples among the Romans were 
the Capitol and Pantheon. They had also the temple 
of Saturn, which served for the public treasury ; and 
the temple of Janus. 

The temple at Jerusalem was similar in its plan to 
the TABERNACLE. ‘The first temple was begun by So- 
lomon about the year of the world 2992, and before 

thrist 1012 according to some chronologers, and finish- 
ed in eight years. Great mistakes have been commit- 
ted respecting the dimensions of this temple, hy con- 
founding the emblematical description of Ezekiel with 
the plain account of it in the books of Kings and Chro- 
nicles. It consisted of the holy of holics, the sanctuary, 
and a portico. ‘The holy of holies was a square room 
of 20 cubits; the sanctuary, or holy place, was 40 cu- 
hits long and 20 broad, consequently the length of both 
these together was 60 cubits. The portico, which stood 
before the sanctuary, was 20 cubits long and 10 cubits 
bread. Whether the portico was separated by a wall 
from 
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Temple. froin the rest of the temple or not, is nct mentioned in 
—————’ scripture. If it was, the whole length of the temple, 
computing the cubit at 22 inches, did not exceed 110 
feet in length and 36 fect 8 inches in breadth. In the 
portico stood the two brazen pillars called Jachtn and 
Boaz, which, upon comparing and reconciling the seem- 
ingly different accounts in different places, appear to 
have been 4o cubits high and about 4 cubits diameter. 
The court probably at first extended all round the temple. 
Now we are told, that the court about the tabernacle 
«was 100 cubits long and 50 broad; and as Solomon 
made every part of the temple about twice as large as 
‘the corresponding part in the tabernacle, we have rea- 
son to conclude, that the court around the temple was 
200 cubits long and 100 broad. According to this 
-description, which is taken frem the scripture history, 
‘the temple of Solomon was by no means so large, as it 
is commonly represented. Still, however, it was very 
‘magnificent in size and splendid in ornament. It was 
~plundered of its treasures in the reign of Nehoboam, and 
repaired by Joash; it was again spoiled in the time of 
‘Ahaz and of Hezekiah; and after being restored by 
Josiah, was demolished by Nebuchadnezzar in the year 
‘of world 3416, after it had stood 476 years accord- 
ing to Josephus, and according to Usher 428 years. 
The second temple was built by the Jews, after their 
‘return from the Babylonish captivity, under the direc- 
tion and influence of Zernbbabel their governor, and of 
‘Joshua the high-priest, with the leave and encouragement 
of Cyrus the Persian emperor, to whom Judea was now 
‘become a tributary kingdom. According to the Jews, 
this temple was destitute of five remarkable appendages, 
-which were the chief glory of the first temple; viz. the 
ark and mercy-seat, the Shechinah, the holy fire on the 
altar, which had been first kindled from heaven, the 
urim and thummim, and the spirit of prophecy. This 
temple was plundered and profaned by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, who also caused the public worship in it to cease ; 
and afterwards purified by Judas Maccabecus, who re- 
‘stored the divine worship; and after having stood 5co 
‘years, rebuilt by Herod, with a magnificence approach- 
ing to that of Solomon’s. Tacitus eails it zmmense opu- 
lentice templum ; and Josephus says, it was the most asto- 
nishing structure lic had ever seen, as well on account of 
its architecture as its magnitude, and likewise the 1ich- 
ness and magnificence of its various parts and the re- 
putation of its sacred appurtenances. This temple, 
which Herod began to build about 16 years before the 
birth of Christ, and so far completed in nine years and 
e half as to be fit for divine service, was at length de- 
stroyed by the Romans on the same month and day of 
the month on which Solomon’s temple was destroyed by 
the Babylonians. 


Maurice's The Indian'temples, or pagodas, are sometimes of a 
Indian An- prodigious srze. ‘They are commonly erected near the 
tigquities, banks of the Ganges, Kistna, or other sacred rivers, for 
om ip the benefit of ablution in the purifying stream. Where 
is no river flows near the foot of the pagoda, there is in- 

variably in the front of it a large tank or reservoir of 

water. These are, for the most part, of a quadrangular 

form, are lined with freestone or marble, have steps re- 
irecpirits cularly descending from the margin to the bottom, and 
Peswige, Mr Crauford observed many between three and four 
al -. hundred feet in breadth. At the entrance of all the 
p.106. more considerable pagodas there is a portico, supported 
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flight of stene steps; sometimes, as in the instance of 
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by rows of icfty columns, and ascended by a hardsom 


Tripetti *, to the number of more than ahundred. Uneg 
der this portico, and in the courts that generally inclosegs 


the whole building, an innumerable multituce s<embleta 
at the rising of the sun; and, having bathed ia the stream 
below, and in confermity to an immemorial custom over 
all the East, having lett their sandals on the border of 
the tank, impatiently await the unfolding of the gates 
by the ministering brahmin. The gate of the pagoda 
universally fronts the east, toadmit the ray of the solar 
orb; and, opening, presents to the view an edifice par. 
titioned out, according to Mr Thevenot in his account 
of Chitanagar, in the manner of the ancient ca ve-temples 
of Elora, having a central nave or body; a gallery ran- 
ging on each side; and, at the farther end, a sanctuary, 
or chapel of the deity adored, surrounded by a stone bal- 
lustrade to keep off the populace. These who wish to 
peruse a more particular account of the Indian temples 
may consult Maurice’s Indian Antiquities. See alsv 
‘Pacopa and SERINGHAM. 

TEMPLE, in Architecture. The aucient temples were 
‘distinguished, with regard to their constrnction, into ya- 
rious kinds 5 as, Lemrple in ante, Aedes tn antis. These, 
according to Vitruvius, were the most simpie of all 
temples, having only angular pilasters, called ante or 
parastate, at the corners, and two Tuscan columns on 
each side of the doors. Zemple tetrastyle, or simple te- 
‘trastyle, was a temple that had four columns in front, 
‘and as many behind. Sucli was the temple of Vortuna 
Virilis at Rome. Zemple prostzyle, that which had on- 
ly columns in its front or foreside ; as that of Ceres at 
Eleusis in Greece. Zemple amphiprostyle, or double 
prostyle, that which had columns both before and behind, 
and which was also tetrastyle. Temple pertptere, that 
which had four rows of insu!ated columns around, and 
was hexastyle, i. e. ‘had six columns in front; as the 
temple of Honour at Rome. Temple diptere, that which 
had two wings and two rows of columns around, and 
was also octostyle, or had eight columns in front; a 
that of Diana at Ephesus. 

TEMPLES, among us denote two inns of court in Lon- 
don, thus called, because anciently the dwe!ling-house 
of the knights templars. At the suppression of that 
order, they were purchased by the professors of the com- 
mon law, and converted into /ospzt7a or inns. They 
are called the zzner and muddle temple, in relation to 
Essex-house ; which was also a part of the house of the 
templars, and called the ewter temple, because situated 
without Temple-Bar. In the middle temple, during 
the time of the templars, the king’s treasure was kept; 
as was also that of the kings of France in the house of the 
templars at Paris. The chief officer was the master 
the temple, who was snmmoned to parliament m 47 
Hen. ILL. and from him the chief minister of the temp. 
church is still called saster of the temp/e. 

TEMPLES, in Anatemy, a double part of the head, 
reaching from the forehead and eyes to the two ea 
The temples are chiefly formed of two bones called 9594 
temporis. These parts, according to physicians, Wee 
called tempora, from their showing the age or time of 4 
man by the colour of the hair, which turns white i 
part before any ether; which Homer seems to have 
been aware of, by his calling men polocrotapht, 4 d, 
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T EM F 
cal, TEMPORAL, a term generally used for secular, as 
fc2- a distinetion from ecclesiastical. ‘Tus we say temporal 
1 lords, and spiritual or ecclesiastical lords. 
TEMPORALITIES of Brsuops, are the reve- 
i nues, lands, tenements, and lay-fees, belonging to bi- 
shops, as they are barons and lords of parliament. 
Phe custody of the temporalities of bishops formas a 
branch of the king’s ordinary revenues (see REVENUE). 
_Tiiese, upon the vacaney of the bishopric, are immedi- 
| ately the right of the king, as a consequence of his pre- 
| togative in church matters: whereby he is considered 
as the founder of all arehbishoprics and bishopries, to 
whom, during the vacaney, they revert. And for the 
same reason, before the dissolution of abbeys, the king 
} had the custody of the temporalities of all such abbeys 
"and priories as were of royal foundation (but not of 
those founded by subjects), on the death of the 2bbot or 
prior. Another reason may also be given why the po- 
licy of the law hath vested this eustody in the king; 
because, as the suecessor is not known, the lands and 
| possessions of the sce would be liable to spoil and devas- 
tation if no one had a property therein. Therefore the 
law has given the king, not the temporalities them- 
selves, but the custody of the temporalities, till such 
time as a successor is appointed ; with power of taking 
to himself all the intermediate profits, without giving 
any account to the suceessor; and with sthe right of 
| presenting (which the crown very frequently exercises) 
) tosuch benefices and other preferments as fall within 
_ the time of vacation. ‘This revenue is of so high a na- 
_ ture, that it could not be granted out to a subjeet, be- 
forewor even after it accrued: but now, by the statute 
15 aw. EEL. stat. 4. eap. 4. and §.the king may, after 
the*Wacancy, lease the temporalities to the dean and 
chapter 5 saving to himself all advowsons, escheats, and 
| the like. Our ancient kings, and particularly William 
Rafus, were not only remarkable for keeping the bishop- 
ries a long time vacant, for the sake of enjoying the 
temporalities, but also committed horrible wastes on the 
woods anil other parts of the estate » and to crown all, 
| would never, when the sce was filled up, restore to the 
| bishop his temporalities again, unless he purchased them 
| atan exorbitant price. ‘I’o remedy which, King Hen. I, 
| tanted a charter at the beginning of his reign, pro- 
mising neither to sell, nor let to farm, or take any 
thing from, the domains of the church, till the suecessor 
Was installed. And it was made one of the articles of 
the great charter, that no waste should be committed in 
the temporalities of bishoprics, neither should the cus- 
tody of them be sold. he Same is ordained by the sta- 
tute of Westminster the first ; and the statute 14 Ed- 
ward EIT. stat. 4. eap. 4. (which permits a lease to the 
dean and chapter) is still more explicit in prolubiting 
the otherexactions. It was also a frequent abuse, that 
| he king would, for trifling or no causes, seize the tem- 
| poralities of bishops, even during their lives, into his 
jewn hands: but this is guarded against by statute 
I Edw, IIE. stat. 2. eap. 2. 
| This revenue of the king, which was formerly very 
cepsiderable, is now by a eustomary indulgence almost 
“duced to hothiny; for, at present, as soon as the new 
ASHP 18 consecrated and eonfirmed, he usually receives 
le restitution of his temporalities quite entire and un- 
Coed from the King; and then, and not sooner, he has 
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a fee-simple in his bishopric, and may maintain an ac- 
tion for the profits. 

TENACITY, in Natural Philosophy, that qnality 
of bodies by which they sustain a considerable pressure 
or force of any kind without breaking. It is the qua- 
lity opposite to fragility or britleness. See Srrexery 
of Materrals, 

LENACULUGYS, in Surgery, an instrument used in 
amputation, for pulling out bleeding vessels that are to 
be tied by ligatures. See SURGERY. 

LENAILLES and ? See FortIFICATION, Scct. I. 

TENAILLIONS. § 3- and 5. 

TENANT, one that holds lands or tenements of 
some lord or landlord, by rent, fealty, &e. See Tz 
NURE. 

LTENAWIT. See Loxta, OrwitHoLoGy Index.’ 

TENCH. See Cyprixus, Icutuyotocy Index. 

TENDER, a small ship in ‘the service of nren of 
war, for carrying men, provisions, or any thing else that’ 
IS necessary. 

TENDONS, in Anatony, are white, firm, and tena- 
elous parts, contiguous to the niuscles, and nsually form- 
ing their extremities. See ANATOMY, N° 85, 

PENEBRIO, in Natural History, a genus of inseets: 
belonging to the order of eoleoptera. See Enromono-' 
GY fedex, 

TENE DOS, in Axcrent Geography, an island on the 
coast of Troas, at the distance of 40 stadia from the’ 


Tempora- 
lities 


Tenedos, 
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continent, and 89 in compass; with a eognominal Aho- - 


lian town, and a temple of Apollo Smintheus. Its ori- 
gin 1s derived from ‘l'ennes or Tenes, who being ex- 
posed in a coffer or bog by lits father Cygnus the Thra- 
cian, at the instigation of the mother-in-law, was by 
fate earried to this island, made king of it, and at length 
worshipped as a god on aceount of his virtues, ‘The’ 
island was famous for its earthen ware, for which pur- 
pose it had an exeellent red elay ; and hence Boehart’ 
would derive the appellation from tinedom, a “red clay.” 
Lenedia securis,is x proverbial saying to denote severity; 
from a law there passed, that persons found in the act of 
adultery should be put to death; a severity executed on’ 
the king’s son; and therefore, in the coins of Tenedos, 
on one side are two heads, in memorial of the king and 
his son, and on the reverse an axe, (Aristotle), This: 
island still retains its aneient name; and is one’of the’ 
smallest islands of the Archipelago, situated near the 
coast of Lesser Asia, west of the ruins of Troy. It is 
chiefly rocky, but fertile, being remarkable for produ- 
eing the best Museadine wine in the Levant; and its po- 
sition, thus nearthe mouth of the Hellespont, has given it 
importance in all ages; vessels bound towards Constanti- 
nople finding shelter in its port, or safe anchorage in the 
road, during the Etesian or eontrary winds, and in foul 
weather. ‘The emperor Justinian ereeted a magazine to 
receive the cargoes of the eorn ships from Alexandria, 
when detained there. This was a lofty building, 280 
feet long, and go broad. ‘The voyage from Egypt was’ 
rendered less precarious, and the grain preserved until it’ 
eould be transported to the eapital. Afterwards, during’ 
the troubles of the Greek empire, Tenedos experienced 
a variety of fortune. The pirates, who infested these: 
seas, made it for many years their place of rendezvous; 
and Othmen seized it in 1352, procured vessels, and? 
thence subdued the other islands of the Archipelago. 
Ly 
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Teuedos, It has continued in the possession of the Turks ever 
Teneriff. since: and on the eastern side ts a pretty large town, 


means emereed 


Glass LHis- 
torical Ac- 
eount of the 
Canary 
Islands. 


seated at the foot of a mmntain, with a fine harbour 


commanded by a castle. E. Long. 26. 0. N. Lat. 39. 
2. 
TENERIFE, an island of Africa, and one of the 


Canaries, being the most considerable for riches, trade, 
and extent. It lies to the south of the island of Salva- 
ges, to the west of the Grand Canary, to the north af 
the island of Gomera, and to the east of that of Palma. 
It is of a triangular form, being about 45 miles in 
length and 20 in breadth; and in the centre is the fa- 
mous peak, called by the natives E/ Pico de Leyde, 
which in clear weather may be seen at the distance of 
120 or even 140 miles, like a thin blue vapour very 
little darker than the sky. 

The most frequented harbour is called Santa Cruz, 
which is on the south side ol the island, and where ships 
with good anchors and cables may be safe in all wea- 
thers. At this port is the principal commercial town 
in the island, called also Senta Cruz, in the middle of 
which is a mole, built at a vast expence, for the conve- 
nience of landing; between the mole and the town is a 
fort called St Philip's, ond near it is a steep rocky den 
or valley, heginuing at the sea shore, and running far 
iniand, which would render the attack of an enemy 
very difficult ; there are also other forts for its defence, 
all joined tagether by a thick stone wall, and mounted 
with cannon. 

Santa Cruzisalargetown, containing several churches 
and convents, an hospital, and the best constructed pri- 
vate buildings of any in the Canary islands. It con- 
tains about 7009 inhabitants; it is not fortihed on the 
Jand side, and all the country near it is dry, stony, and 
barren. 

Ahout four leagues to the sonth of Santa Crnz, close 
to the sea, there is a cave, with a church called the 
chapel of our Lady of Candelaria, in which is an image 
of the Virgin Mary, that is held in as much reverence 
here as that of Diana was at Ephesus. This chapel is 
endowed with so many ornaments that it is the richest 
place in all the seven islands. Ata certain season of the 
year almost all the inhabitants go thither on pilgrimage, 
and innumerable and incredible stories are related and 
universally. believed concerning this image. 

About four miles inland from Santa Cruz stands the 
city of St Chrystobal de la Laguna, which is the me- 
tropolis of the island, and contains two parish churches 
and five convents, but has no trade, being inhabited 
principally hy the gentry of the island. It contains, ac- 
cording to Humboldt, about goco inhabitants, and 
stands in a plain 2200 fect above the sea, in which haw- 
ever wheat is cultivated, ‘There are many other towns 
‘1 the island which contain a great number of people, 
but none are more than three leagues from the sea. 

All the fertile ground within a league of the sea is 
covered with vines; that of the next league is sown with 
corn, the third is adorned with woods, and above the 
woods are the clouds, for the island gradually ascends 
fram the sea, rising on all sides till it terminates in the 
peak, which is the centre. 

On the south-east of the island inland from Candela- 
ria is a town called Guimar, where there are some fa- 
nyshes which know themselves to be the genuine unmix- 
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ed offspring of the original natives 5 but they know no- 7 
thing of the manners of their ancestors, nor have they = 
preserved any remains of their language. They are 
fairer than the Spaniards of Andalusia. 

‘Teneriff contains about 96,000 persons, supposed to 
be equal to the number of inhabitante of all the rest of 
the seven islands put together. ‘The peasants in gene- 
ral are wretchedly clothed ; when they do appear bet-/?. 
ter, they are habited in the Spanish fashion. The men, Vo 
in a gentecler line, dress very gayly, and are seldom ~ 
seen without long swords. Jt is remarked, that few of js, 
them walk with dignity and ease; which may be attri- 
buted to the long cloaks they usually wear. The wo- 
men wear veils; those worn by the lower ranks are of 
black stuff, those of the higher of black silk; and such 
among the latter as have any claim to beauty are far frum 
being over careful in concealing their faces hy them, 
The young ladies wear their fine long black hair plait- 
ed, and fastened with a comb or a ribband on the top of 
the head. 

The common people, and in this they resemble the 
inhabitants of most of the islands in the Pacihe ocean 
lately discovered, have. in them a strong tendeney to 
thieving ; they are hesides lazv, and the most importu- 
nate beggars in the world. ‘ I observed likewise (says 
Mr White) that the itch was so common among them, 
and had attained such a degree ol virulence, that one 
would almost be led to believe it was epidemic there. 
Some ol the women are so abandoned and shameless, 
that it would be doing an injustice to the prostiiutes 
met with in the streets of London to say they are like 
them. The females of every degree are said to be of 
an amorous constitution, and addicted to intrigue 5 for 
which no houses could be better adapted than those in 
‘Teneriff. 

“ The manufactures carried on here are very few, 
and the product of them little more than sufficient for 
their own consumption. They consist of tafleties, 
gauze, coarse linens, blankets, a little silk, and eurious 
garters. ‘The principal dependence of the inhabitants 
is on their wine (their staple commodity), oil, com, 
and every kind of stock for shipping. With these the 
island ahounds 5 and, in their season, preducesnot only 
the tropical fruits, hut the vegetable preductions of the 
European gardens, in the greatest plenty.” 

The height of the peak of Teneriff has been variously 
estimated and calculated by different travellers and geo- 
graphers. Dr Halley allows but two miles and a quarter 
from the level of the sea to the summit of the sugar-loal, 
whilst the Spanish acccunt of the Canary islands, teansla-" 
ted hy Mr Glas in 1763, makes it no less than hve miles. 
Borda, however, found its height by trigonometrical 
measurement to be 1995 toisés, or 12,181 feet. Hum- 
boldt has described the different zoues characterised by 
certain vegetables on the sides of tlus mountain. At 
the bottom lies a plain 3320 feet above the sea, 
vered chiefly with arborescent heaths, in which there 
a spring whose temperature is 60° Fahrenheit. Above 
this is the region of arborescent ferns, which egbuc- 
ceeded by one of junipers and pines. Next to this, 4 
the height af gtoo feet, is a sandy plain, characterise 
by the spartinum nubigenum, a species of broom. 
above this the surface is nearly covered with masse 0 


obsidian and pumice; and a little higher, traces ® a 
getatiou 


| TEN 
rife getation almost entirely disappear. Near the summit, 
1 and before suurise, the travellers observed a singular 
fiers. phenomenon; luminous points floating and moving in 
~~ the air, which proved to be the images of several stars, 
magnified by vapours. Humboldt saw the sun rise from 
a place near the summit, and found that the upper limb 
of that luminary was visible 12 minutes 55 seconds 
sooner than it should be in the plain by calculation. 
The crater is surrounded by a parapet of compact lava, 
and is of an elliptical form, 300 feet long by 206 
broad. At the bottom the heat was perceptible only at 
a few crevices, from which the aqueous vapours issued 
with a buzzing noise. When thrust into these the 
thermometer rose to 122 or 135 of Fahrenheit. The 
vapourg consist of pure water. ‘The depth of the crater 
is about 110 feet. The temperature at the summit was 
37° in the middle of June. The air was extremely 
clear, the sky of the deepest blue, and prospect most 
magnificent. | 
| TENESMUS, in Medicine, is a continual desire of 
| going to stool, but withont any stool being ready to be 
voided. See Mepicine, N° rrr. 
TENIERS, Davin, the Elder, a Fiemish painter, 
| born at Antwerp in 1582. He received the first rudi- 
_ ments of his art from the famous Rubens, who highly 
esteemed him for his promising venius, and with great 
satisfaction examined and commended his designs. From 
the school of that celebrated painter Teniers went to 
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Abraham, another son of David the Elder, was Ten‘ers 


a. 


equal, if not superior, to his father and brother in the 


t 


expression of his characters, and his understanding the Tennis. 


claro obscuro; though he was inferior in the sprightli- 
ness of his touch, and the lightness of his peacil. 

TENISON, Dr Tuomas, archbishop of Canter- 
bnry, was born at Cottenham in Cambridgeshire in 
1636; and studied at Corpus Christi college in Cam- 
bridge. 
Jasted, he applied himself to physic; but afterward went 
ito orders, and was some time minister of St Andrew’s 
church, Cambridge ; where he attended the sick duriug 
the plagne in 1665, which bis parishioners acknowled- 
ged by the present of a piece of plate. He showed him- 
self very active against the growth of Popery, by his 
writings both in King Charles’s and in King James’s 
reigns: in 1680 le was presented to the vicarage of St 
Martin’s in the Fields, London, to which parish he made 
several donations; and among others, endowed a free 
school, and built a handsome library, which he furnish- 
ed with useful books. King William and Queen Mary, 
in 1689, presented him to the archdeacenry of Lon- 
don ; in 1691, he was nominated to the sce of Lincoln, 
and in 1694 he succeeded Dr Tillotson as archbishop of 
Canterbury. He performed all the duties of a good 
primate for 20 years, and died in 14715. 

TENNIS, a play at which a ball is driven by a 
racket. . 


{In his youth, while the fanatical government. 


finish his studies at Rome. He attached himself to A- 


As many persons would become players at tennis, pro- Hoy/e’s 
dam E.|sheimer for six years 3 and from the instrnctions 


vided they could casily understand the rudiments of the G¢es im- 
proved by 


of two such incomparable masters, lie formed to himself 

a peculiar style, which his son cultivated so happily af- 

terward as to bring it to the utmost perfection. His 

pictures were small; and his subjects usually shops, ela- 

 doratories, humorous conversations, and rural festivi- 

| ties. The demand for his pieces was universal; and 
even his master Rubens thought them an ornament to 
his cabinet. He died at Autwerp in 1640. 

Teniers, David, tle Younger, also an admirable 
painter, was the son of the former, and was bern at 
Antwerp in 1610. He obtained the name of Ape of 
Painting, from his imitating the manner of diflerent 
painters with such exactness as to deceive even the 
nicest judges. He improved greatly under his father, 

_ and obtained such reputation as introdnced him to the 
_ Tavour of the great. The archduke Leopold William 
_ made him gentleman of his bedchamber; and all the 
_ pictures of his gallery were copied by Teniers, and en- 
| 


_ graved by his direction. The king of Spain and Don 
Juan of Austria set so high a value on his pictures, 
‘that they built a gallery on purpose for them. WVil- 
liam prince of Orange honoured him with his friend- 

I ‘ship ; and Rubens not only esteemed his works, but as- 

_ sisted him with his advice. His principal talent lay in 

} Jandscapes, adorned with small figures. He also painted 
men drinking and smoking, chemists elaboratories, 

| Country fairs, and the like. His small figures are su- 

_ Petior to his large ones. He died in 1694. 

_ The works of the father and son are thus distinguish- 

| ed: The latter discover a finer tonch and fresher pen- 

cil, greater variety of attitudes, and a better disposi- 
tion of the figures. The father retained something of 

_ the tone of Italy in his colouring, which was stronger 

| than the son’s; besides, the son used to put at the bot- 

| tom of his pictures, David Teniers, junior. 
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game, so as to form some judgmeut of the players, or at 
least to know who wins and who loses, we have here at- 
tempted to give so plain a description of it, that no one 
can be at a loss, if ever le should bett or play. As to 
the executive part, it requires great practice to makea 
good player, so that nothing can be done without it; 
all we presume to do is to give an insight into the game, 
whereby a person may not seem a total stranger to it 
when he happens to be in a tennis court. 

The game of tennis is played in most capital cities in 
¥urcpe, particularly in France, from whence we may 
venture to derive its origin. It is esteemed with many 
to be one of the most ancient games in Christendom, 
and long before King Charles I.’s time it was played in 
England. 

This game is as intricate as any game whatever; a 
person whio is totally ignorant of it may look on for a 
month together, without being able to make out how 
the game is decided. ‘Therefore we shall begin by de- 
scribing the court in which it is played. 

The size of a tennis court 1s generally about 96 or 
97 feet by 33 or 34, there being no exact dimension 
ascribed to its proportion, a foot more or less in length 
or width being of no consequence. A line or net hangs 
exactly across the middle, over which the ball must be 
struck, either with a racket or board to make the stroke 
good. Upon the entrance of a tennis-court, there is a 
long gallery which goes to the dedans, that is, a kind of 
front gallery, where spectators usually stand, into which, 
whenever a ball is struck, it tells for a certain stroke. 
This long gallery is divided into different compartiments 
or galleries, each of which has its particular name, as 
follows ; from the line towards the dedans are the first 
gallery, door, second gallery, and the last gallery, which 
is called the service side. From the dedans to the last 
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gallery are the figures 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, at a yard distance 


—y—— each, by which the chaces are marked, and is one of 


the most essential parts of the game, as will appear im 
the following description. 

On the other side of the line are also the frst gallery, 
door, second gallery, and last gallery ; which is called the 
hazard-side. Every ball struck into the last gallery on 
this side reckons for a certain stroke the same as the de- 
dans. Between the sccond and this last gallery are the 
figires I, 2, to mark the chaces on the hazard-side. 
Over this long gallery, or thesc compartiments, 18 a 
covering, called the pent-house, on which they play the 
ball from the service-side, in order to begin a set of ten- 
nis, from which it is called a seevece. When they miss 
putting the ball (so as to rebound from the pent-house ) 
over a certain line on the service side, it is deemed a 
fault, two of which are reckoned fora stroke. Lf the 
ball rolls round the pent-house, on the opposite side of 
the court, so as to fall beyond a certain line described 
for that purpose, it is called passe, reckons for nothing 
on cither side, and the player must serve again. 

On the right-hand side of the court from the dedans 
is what they call the tambour, a part of the wall which 
projects, and 1s so contrived in order to make a variety 
in the stroke, and render it more difficult to be returned 
by the adversary , for when a ball strikes the tambour’, 
it varies its direction, and requires some extraordinary 
judgment to return it over the line. The last thing on 
the right hand side is called the gri//, wherein if the 
ball is struck, it is also 15, or a certain stroke. 

The game of tennis is played hy what they call sets ; 
a set of tennis consists of six games: but if they play 
what is called an advantage-set, two above five games 


must be won on one side or the other successively, 1n or-- 


der to decide; or, if it comes to six games all, two 
games must still be won on one side to conelude the set 5 
so that an advantage-set may last a considcrable time ; 
{or which kind of sets the court is paid more than for 
any other. 

We must now describe the use of the chaces, and by 
what means these chaces decide or interfere so much in 
the game. When the player gives his service at the be- 
ginning of asct, his adversary is supposed to return the 
ball; and wherever it falls after the first rebound un- 
touched, the chace is called accordingly ; for example, 
if the ball falls at the figure 1, the chacc 1s called at a 
yard, that is to say, at a yard from the dedans ; this 
chace remains till a second service is given 3 and if the 
player on the service side lets the ball go after his ad- 
versary returns it, and if the ball falls on or between any 
ef these figures or chaces, they must change sides, there 
being two chaces; and he who then will be on the 
hazard side, must play to win the first chace; which if 
he wins by striking the ball so as to fall, after its first 
rebound, nearex to the dedans than the figure 1, with- 
out his adversary’s being able to return it from its first 
hop, he winsa stroke, and then proceeds in like manner 
to win the second chace, wherever it should happen to 
be. If a ball falls on the line with the first gallery 
door, second gallery, or last gallery, the chace 1s like- 
wise called at such or such a place, naming the gallery, 
door, &c. When it is just put over the line, it is called 
a chace atthe line. If the player on the service-side re- 
turns a ball with such force as to strike the wall on the 
hazard-side so as to rebound, after the first hop over the 
line, it, is also called a chace at the line. 
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The chaces on the hazard-side proceed from the ball 
being returned cither too hard or not quite hard enough; 
so that the ball after its first rebound falls on tlns side of 
the blue linc, or Line which describes the hazard-side 
chaces; in which case it is a chace at I, 2, &c. provid. 
ed there is no chace depending. When they change 
sides, the player, in order to win this chace, must put 
the ball over the line anywhere, so that his adversary 
does not return it. When there is no chace on the 


hazard-side, all balls put over the line from the service- 


side, without being returned, reckon for a stroke. 

As the game depends chiefly upon the marking, it 
will be necessary to explain it, and to recommend those 
who play at tennis to have a good and unbiassed marker, 
for on him the whole set may depend: he can mark in 
favour of the one and against the other in such a manner, 
as will render it two to one at starting, though even 
players. Instead of which the marker should be very 
attentive to the chaces, and not be anyway partial to 
either of the players. 

This game is marked in a very singular manner, 
which makes it at first somewhat difficult to understand. 
The first stroke is called 15, the second 30, the third 
40, and the fonrth game, unless the players get four 
strokes each; in that case, instead of calling it go all, 
it is called deuce ; after which, as soon asany stroke 1s 
got, it is called advantage ; and in case the strokes be- 
come equal again, deawce again, till one or the other gets 
two strokes following, which winthe game; and as the 
games are won, so they are marked and called ; as one 


game love, two games to one, &c. towards the set, of 


which so many of these games it consists. 

Althongh but one ball at a time is played with, a 
number of balls are made use of at this game to avoid 
trouble, and are handed to the players in baskets for 
that purpose ; by which means they can play as long as 
they please, without ever having occasion to stoop fora 
ball. | 

There are various methods of giving odds at tennis, 
in order to make a match equal; and that they may be 
understood, we shall give the following list of them, with 
their meanings, so that any person may form a judge- 
ment of the advantage received or given. 

The lowest odds that can be given, cxcepting the 
choice of the sides, is what they call a bzsgze, that 18, 4 
stroke to be taken or scored whenever the player, who 
receives the advantage, thinks proper: for instance, SUp- 
pose a critical game of the set to be forty thirty, by tak- 
ing the bisque, he who is forty becomes game, and Soin 
respect of two disgues, &e. 

The next greater odds are jifteen, that is, a certain 
stroke given at the beginning of each game. | 

After these, Aal/f thirty, that is, fifteen one game, and 
thirty the next. Then follow the whole ¢harty, forty, &e. 

There are also the following kind of odds which are 
given, viz. 

Round services ; those are services given round the 
pent-house, so as to render it easy for the striker out 
(the player who ison the hazard sidc) to return the ball. 

Hal court, that is, being obliged or confined to play 
into the adversary’s half-eourt; sometimes it 18 play 
straightwise, and at other times across ; both which aré 
great advantages given by him so confined, but the strait 
half-court is the greatest. .. 

Touch no-wall, that is, being obliged to play wwithin 
the compass of the walls, or sides of the court. This f 
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the balls must he played gently, and consequently they 


» se are much easier to take than those which are played hard, 


or according to the usual metliod of play. 

Barring the hazards, that is, barring the dedans, tam- 
bour, grill, or the last gallery on the hazard-side, or any 
particular one or more of them. : 

These are the common kind of odds or advantages 
given; but there are many others, which are according 
to what is agreed by the players : such as playing with 
board against racket, cricket-bat against racket, &c. 

The game of tennis is also played by four persons, 
two partners on each side. In this case, they arc gene- 
ally confined to their particular quarters, and one of 
each side appointed to serve and strike out; in every 
other respect, the game is played in the same manner as 
when two only play. 

Any thing more to be said upon this subject would 
be needless, as nothing can be recommended after read- 
ing this short account of tennis, but practice and atten- 
tion, without which no one can become a proficient at 
the game. 

TENOR, or TEnour, the purport or content ofa 
writing or instrument in law, &c. 

Tenor, in Austc, the first mean, or middle part, or 
that which is the ordinary pitch of the voice, when nei- 
ther raised to a treble nor lowered to a bass. 

TENNESSEE, one of the United States of North 
America, [tis bounded on the north by Kentucky 
and Virginia ; south by the states of Mississippi and 
eereis, and the territory of Alibama; east by North 
Carolina; and west by the river Mississippi. ‘The 
parallel of 35° and 36° 30’ forms the southern and nor- 
thern boundaries. ‘The area is about 40,000 square 
English miles. In point of soil and climate this is one 
of the most favoured states in the Union. In the eas- 
tern parts the country is mountainous, in the western 
itis finely diversified with low hills; and every where 
it is well watered, covered with excellent wood, and 


} affording when broken up most productive erops. 


Wheat, barley, rye, maize, flax, hemp, tobacco, indi- 
£0, rice, and cotton, thrive luxuriantly. Lands of the 
hrst and second quality are too rich for wheat till they 
have been reduced by other crops. On Cumberland 
river the common produce of Indian corn is 60 to 70 
bushels an acre ; that of cotton is nsually 800 ponnds 
an acre. Vegetation is six or seven weeks eartier than 
Inthe eastern states. The rivers are searcely ever 
frozen, and the snow seldom continues more than ten 
or tweive days. In some of the low grounds bilious 
fever prevails 3 but in general tlis state is one of the 
healthiest in North America. 

_ The principal rivers are the Tennessee with its 
| branches, and the Cumberland. The former is naviga- 


_ ble for boats 500 miles, with one interruption, and by 
| its branches a considerable way farther. The latter is 
| 3 ° ° . ° 
| havigable for beats of 20 tons to Nastiville, 200 miles 
| np, and for small craft 150 miles farther. 
ron ores are abundant in this state, and lead ore is 
ASO found. Limestone is comnion; gypsuin and slate 
exist im some places. Nitre is found in prodigious 
_ quantities in vast natural caves of a wonderful extent, 
some of which have large streams running through them. 
_ The natoral forests furnish wood of all kinds and of 
— xcellent quality. ‘Phe wild animals consist of deer, 
“tats, panthers, wolves, wild cats, racoons, foxes, bea- 
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his a considerable advantage to him who receives it; as all 
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vers, &c. The animals of prey are seldom seen near 
cultivated tracts. 

This state was first se‘tled in 1774, and was admit- 
ted into the union in 1796. Its population in I7Q1 was 
only 35,691 3 but in 1810 had increased to 26 Ly) 2m, 
of whom 44,535 were slaves. The inhabitants are 
good horsemen, expert in the use of the rifle, active 
and enterprising, but addicted to gaming and fighting. 
The legislature consists of a senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, elected by all the ree citizens of 21 years 
of age, who have resided six months in the state. Tke 
executive power is vested in a governor elected for two 
years. ‘The judges are appointed by the legislature 
during good behaviour. The religious denominations 
are Presbvterians, Baptists, Roman Catholics, Metho- 
dists, and Episcopalians. There are four colleges in 
the state, none of which have yet acquired much ccle- 
brity. The value of lands and houses in this State, as 
ascertained by the assessment, in 1799 was 6,134,108 
dollars ; and in 1814 it was 24,233,750, exclusive of 
slaves. ‘lhe value of the manufactures of this state, 
which are chiefly domestic, was found to be 3,611,029 
in 1810. ‘Tennessee being entirely an inland state, its 
commerce is carried on chiefly through New Orleans, 
and hence the value of its exports does not appear. 
They consist principally of saltpetre, tobacce, corn, 
hogs, and cattle. ‘The imports are dry goods, groceries, 
&c. Maple sugar is generally made by the farmers 
themselves. A single tree on an average yields from 15 
to 25 gallons of sap, from which four or five pounds of 
susar is extracted. The qnantity made in the state in 
1810 amounted to 162,340 pounds, 

TENSE, in Grammar, an inflection of verbs, where- 


‘by they are made to sipnify or distinguish the circum- 


stance of time in what they affirm. See Grammar. 

LENT, in War, a pavilion or portable house, ‘Tents 
are made of canvas, for officers and soldiers to lie under 
when in the field. ‘The size of the officers tents is not 
fixed; some regiments have them of one size and some 
of another; a captain’s tent and marquee is generally 
103 feet broad, 14 deep, and 8 high: the subalterns are 
a foot less; the major’s and lieutenant-cclonel’s a foot 
larger; and the colonel’s two feet larger. The subal- 
terns of foot lie two in a tent, and those of horse but 
one. ‘The tents of private men are 64 feet square, and 
5 feet lugh, and hold five soldiers each. The tents for 
horse arc 7 feet broad and g feet deep: they hold like- 
wise five men and their horse accoutrements.—The word 
is formed from the Latin tentortum, of tendo, “1 stretch,” 
because tents are usually made of canvas stretched out, 
and sustained by poles, with cords and pegs. 

TENT, in Surgery, a roll of lint made into the shape of 
a nail witha broad flat head, chiefly used in deep wounds 
and ulcers. ‘hey are of cervice, not only in conveying 
medicines to the most intimate recesses and sinuses of the 
wound, but to prevent the lips of the wound from uniting 
before it is healed fiom the bottom; and by their assis- 
tance erumous blood, sordes, &c. are readily evacuated. 

TENTER, ‘Trier, or Prover, a machine nsed in 
the cloth mannfactory, to stretch out the pieces of cloth, 
stuff, &c. or only to make them even and set them 
square. 

It is usnally about 43 feet high, and for length ex- 
ceeds that of the longest piece of cloth. Tt consists of 
several long square pieces of wood, placed like those 
which form the barriers of a manege 3 so, however, as 
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that the lower cross pieccs of wood may be raised or 
lowered as is found requisite, to be fixed at any height 
by means of pins. Along the cross pieces, both the up- 
per and the under one, are hooked nails, called tenter- 
hooks, driven in from space to space. 

To put a prece of cloth on the Trnrer. While the 
piece is yet quite wet, one end is fastened to one of the 
ends of the tenter; then itis pulled by force of arms to- 
wards the other end, to bring it to the length required: 
that other end being fastened, the npper list is hooked 
on to the upper cross-piece, and the lowest list to the 
lowest cross piece, which is afterwards lowered hy force 
till the piece have its desired breadth. Being thus well 
stretched, both as te length and breadth, they brusi it 
with a stiff hair brush, and thus let it dry. Then they 
take it off; and, till they wet it again, it will retain the 
length and breadth the tenter gave it. 

TENTHREDO, the Saw-F_y 3 a genus of insects 
belonging to tle order of Aymenoptera, See LNromo- 
LoGy Index. 

TENTHS, and Frasr Faurrs of Spiritual Prefer- 
ments, a branch of the king’s revenue. See REVENUE. 

These were originally a part of the Papal usurpations 
over the clergy of this kingdom; first introduced by 
Pandulph the pope’s legate, during the reigns of King 
Solin and Henry II. in the see of Norwich; and after- 
wards attempted to be made universal by the popes Cle- 
ment V. and John XXII. about the beginning of the 
14th century. The first fruits, przmatee or annates, 
were the first year’s whole profits of the spiritual prefer- 
ment, according to a rate or valor made under the di- 
rection of Pope Innocent LV. by Walter bisliop of Nor- 
wich in 38 Hen. IIT. and afterwards advanced in value 
by commission from Pope Nicholas IIT. A. D. 1202, 20 
Edw. I.; which valuation of Pope Nicholas is still pre- 
served in the exehequer. ‘The tenths, or decima, were 
the tenth part of the annual profit of each living by the 
came valuation 3 which was also clainied by the holy see, 
under no better pretence than a strange misapplication 
of that precept of the Levitical law, which directs, that 
the Levites * should offer the tenth part of their tithes 
as a heave offering to the Lord, and give it to Aaron 
the highpriest.” But this claim of the pope met with 
vigorous resistance from the English parliament, and a 
variety of acts were passed to prevent and restrain it, 
particularly the statute 6 Hen. IV. c. 1. which calls it 
a horrible mischief and damnable custom, But the Po- 
pish clergy, blindly devoted to the will of a foreign mas- 
ter, still kept it on foot ; sometimes more seerctly, some- 
times more openly and avowedly : so that in the reign of 
Henry VIII. it was computed, that in the compass of 50 
vears 850,000 ducats had becn sent to Rome for first 
fruits only, And as the clergy expressed this willing- 
ness to contribute so much of their income to the head of 
the church, it was thought proper (when im the saine reign 
the papal power was abolished, and the king was decla- 
red the head of the church of England) to annex this 
revenue to the crown; which was done by statute 26 
Hen. VIII. c. 3. (confirmed by statute 1 Eliz. c. 4.) 5 
and a new valor beneficiorum was then made, by which 
the clergy are at present rated. 

By these last-mentioned statutes all viearages under 
ten pounds a-year, and all rectories under ten marks, 
are discharged from the payment of first fruits : and if, 
in such Jivings as continue chargeable with this payment, 
the incumbent lives but half a year, he shall pay only 


one quarter of his first fruits; if but one whole year, 4 
then halfof them ; if a year and a half, three quarters; 1 
and if two years, then the whole, and not otherwise, = 
Likewise by the statute 27 Hen. VIII. c. 8. no tenths 
are to be paid for the first year, for then the first fruits 
are due: and by other statutes of Queen Anne, in the 
fifth and sixth years of her rcign, if a benefice be under 
gol. per annum clear yearly value, it shall be discharged 
of the payment of first fruits and tenths. 

Thus the richer elergy being, by the criminal bigo- 
try of their Popish predecessors, subjected at first to a 
foreign exaction, were afterwards, when that yoke was 
shaken off, liable to a like misapplication of their reve- 
nues through the rapaeious disposition of the then reign- 
ing monarch; till at length the piety of Queen Anne 
restored to the chureh what had been thus indirectly 
taken from it. This she did, not by remitting the tenths 
and first fruits entirely ; but, in a spirit of the truest 
cquity, by applying these superfimities of the larger be« 
nefices to make up the dcfhciencies of the smaller. And 
to this end she granted her royal charter, which was con- 
firmed by the statute 2 Aun. c. 11. whereby all the reve- 
nue of first fruits and tenths is vested in trustees for ever, 
to forma perpetual fund for the augmentation of poor li- 
vings. Thisisusually called Qucen dnne’s bouniy; whieh 
has been still farther regulated by subsequent statutes. 

TENURE, in Law, signifies the manner whereby 
lands or tenements are held, or the service that the te- 
nant owes to his lord. 

Of this kingdom almost all the real property is by the 
policy of our laws supposed to be granted by, dependent 
upon, and holden of, some superior lord, by and in consi- 
deration of certain services to be rendered to the lord by 
the tenant cr possessor of this property. The thing holden 
is therefore styled a tenement, the possessors thereof te- 
nants, and the manner of their possession a tenure. Thus 
all the lands in the kingdom are supposed to be holden, 
mediately or immediately, of the king; who is styled the 
lord paramount, or above all. Such tenants as held un- pia 
der the king immediately, when they granted out por- Com 
tions of the lands to inferior persons, became also lords*™’ 
with respect to those inferior persons, as they were still 
tenants with respeet to the king; and thus partaking of 
a middle nature, were called aesne or middle lords. So 
that if the king granted a manor to A, and he granted a 
portion of the land to B, now B was said to hold of A, 
and A of the king ; or, in other words, B held hislands — 
immediately of A, but mediately of the king. The king 
therefore,was styled lord paramount : A was both tenant 
and lord, or was a mesne lord; and B was called tenant | 
paravail or thi lowest tenant, being he who was supposed 
to make avail or profit of the land. In this manner are 
all the lands of the kingdom holden which are in the 
hands of subjects: for, aecording to Sir Edward Coke, 
in the law of England we have not properly allodium, 
which is the name by which the feudists abroad distit- 
guish sueh estates of the subject as are not holden of any 
superior. So that at the first glance we may observe, 
that our lands are either plainly feuds, or partake very 
strongly of the foedal nature. 

All tenures being thus derived, or supposed to be 
derived, from the king, those that held immediately 
under him, in right of his crown and dignity, wel 
called his tenants tn capite, or in chief ; which was the 
most honourable species of tenure, but at the same time 


subjected the tenants to greater and more burdensgr 
service 


| 
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services than inferior tenures did. And this distinc- 
‘tion ran through all the different sorts of tenure. 

There seem to have subsisted among our ancestors four 
principal species of lay-tenures, to which all other may be 


reduced : the grand criteria of which were the natures of 


the several services or renders that were due to the lords 
from their tenants. ‘The services, in respect of their qua- 
lity, were either /rce or base services: in respect of their 
quantity and the time of exacting them, wereeitherccrtain 
or wacertain. Free services were such as were not unbe- 
coming the character of a soldier or a freeman to perform; 
as to serve under his lord in the wars, to pay a sum of 
money, and the like. Base services were such as were 
fit only for peasants or persons of a servile rank; as to 
plough the lord’s land, to make his hedges, to carry out 
his dung, or other mean employments. ‘he certain ser- 
vices, whether free or base, were such as were stinted in 
quantity, and could not be exceeded on any pretence ; 
as, to pay a stated annual-rent, or to plough such a field 
for three days. The uncertain depended upon unknown 
contingencies; as, to do military service in person, or 
pay an assessment in lieu of it when called upon; or to 
wind a horn upon the appearance of invaders; which are 
free services; or to do whatever the lord shonld com- 
mand ; which is a base or villein service. 
From the various combinations of these services have 
arisen the four kinds of lay-tenure which subsisted in 
England till the middle of the last century; and threc 
of which subsist to this day. Of these Bracton (who 
wrote under Henry III.) seems to give the clearest and 
most compendious account of any author ancient or mo- 
detn; of which the following is the outline or abstract : 
_  Yenements are of two kinds, frank-tenement, and vil- 
| lenage. And of frank-tenements, some are held freely 
| in consideration of homage and knight-service; others in 

free-socage, with the service of fealty ouly. And again, 


| of villenages, some are pure, and others privileged. Hc 


that holds in pure villenage shall do whatsoever is com- 
manded him, and always be bound to an uncertain ser- 
vice. The other kind of villenage is called villein-soc- 
age; and these villein-socmen do villein services, but 
_ Such as are certain and determined.” Of which the 
sense seems to be as follows; first, where the service 
was free, but uncertain, as military service with homage, 
that tenure was called the tenure in chivalry, per servt- 
tum militare, or by knighit-service. Secondly, where 
the service was not only free, but also certain, as by 
fealty only, by rent and fealty, &c. that tenure was 
called iberum socagium, or free socage. These were the 
only free holdings or tenements; the others were ville- 
nous or servile: as, thirdly, where the service was base 
in its nature, and uncertain as to time and quantity, tlie 
_ tenure was purum vjllenagium, absolute or pure villen- 
| age. Lastly, where the scrvice was base in its nature, 
| but reduced to a certainty, this was still villenage, but 
| distinguished from the other by the name of privileged 
villenage, villenagium privilegiatum ; or it might be stil] 
Called socage (from the certainty of its services ), but de- 
graded by their baseness into the inferior title of vélla- 
mum socagium, villein-socage. 
| 1. The military tenure, or that by knight-service, 
Was done away by stat. 12 Car. I]. For an account 
| ofthis species of tenure see F'ropAr System, and 
, Nent-Service ; and for its incidents, see RELIEF, 


| TRIMER-SEISIN, WARDSHIP, MARRIAGE, FINEs, and 
- Escuzar, 
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2. ‘Phe second species of tenure or free-socage, uot 


only subsists to this day, but has in a manner absorbed ———~v——~ 


and swallowed up (since the statute of Charles the Se- 
cond) almost every other species of tenure. Se So- 
CAGE. 

The other grand division of tenure, mentioned by 
Bracton, is that of villenage, as contradistinguished 
from liberurn tenementum, or frank-tenure. And this 
(we may remember) he subdivides into two classes, pure 


and privileged villenage : from whence have arisen two: 


other species of our modern tenures. 

3. From the tenure of purc villenage have sprung our 
present copyhold tenures, or tenure by copy of court- 
roll at the will of the iord; in order to obtain a clear 
idea of which, it will be previously necessary to consult 
the articles Manon and VILLENAGE. 

As a farther consequence of what has been there ex- 
plained, we may collect these two main principles, which 
are held to be the supporters of a copyhold-tenure, and 
without which it cannot exist: 1. That the lands be 
parcel of and situate within that manor under which it 
isheld. 2. That they have been demised, or demisable, 
by copy of conrt-roll immemorially. For immemorial cus- 
tom is the life of all tenures by copy; so that no new 
copyhold can, strictly speaking, be granted at this day. 

In soc manors, where the custom hath been to per- 
mit the heix to succced the ancestor in his tenure, the 
estates are styled copyholds of inheritance ; in others, 
where the lords have been more vigilant to maintain 
their rights, they remain copyholds for life only ; for 
the custom of the manor has in both cases so far super- 
seded the will of the lord, that, provided the services be 
performed or stipulated for by fealty, he cannot in the 
first instance refuse to ndmit the heir of his tenant upon 
his death; nor, in the second, can he remove his present 
tenant so long as he lives, though he holds nominally by. 
the precarious tenure of his lord’s will. 

The fruits and appendages of a copyhold-tenure, that 
it hath in common with free tenures, are fealty, services 
(as well in rents as otherwise), reliefs, and escheats. 
The two latter belong only to copyholds of inheritance ; 
the former to those for life also. But, besides these, 
copyholds have also heriots, wardship, and fines. He- 
riots, Which are agreed to be a Danish custom, are a 
render of the best heast or other good (as the custom 
may be) to the lord on the death of the tenant. ‘This 
is plainly a relic of villein tenure ; there being original- 
ly less hardship in it, when all the goods and chattels 
belonged to the lord, and he might have seized them 
even in the villein’s lifetime. These arc incident to 
both species of copyhold; but wardship and fines to 
those of inheritance only. Wardship, in copyhold- 
estates, partakes both of that in chivalry and that in so- 
cage. Like that in chivalry, the lord is the legal guar- 
dian, who usually assigns some relation of the infant 
tenant to act in his stead: and he, like guardian in so- 
cage, is accountable to his ward for the profits, OF 
fines, some are in the nature of primer-seisms, due on 
tlle death of each tenant, others are mere fines for ali- 
cnations of the lands ; in some manors, only onc of those 
sorts can be demanded, in some both, and in others 
neither. They are sometimes arbitrary and at the will 
of the lord, sometimes fixed by custoin; bnt, even when 
arbitrary, the courts of law, in favour of the liberty of 
copyholders, have tied them down to be reasonable in 


their extent; otherwise they might amount to disherison 


of 


é 
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of the estate. No fine thercfore is allowed to be taken 
upon descents and alienations (unless in particular cir- 
cumstances) of more than two years improved values of 
the estate. From this instance we may judge of the 
favourable disposition that the law of England (which 
is a law of liberty) hath always shown to this species 
of tenants, by removing, as far as possible, every real 
badge of slavery from them, however some nominal ones 
may continuc. It suffered custom very early to get the 
better of the express terms upon which they held their 
lands ; by declaring that the will of the lord was to be 
interpreted by the custom of the manor; and, where 
no custom has been suffered to grow up to the prejudice 
of the lord, as in this case of arbitrary fines, the law it- 
self interposes in an equitable method, and will not suf- 
fer the lord to extend his power so far as to disinherit 
the tenant. 

4. There is yet a faurth species of tenure, described 
by Bracton, under the name sometimes of privileged 
villenage, and sometimes of villein socage. See Privt- 
lezed VILLENAGE. 

Having in the present article, and those referred to, 
taken a compendious view of the principal and funda- 
mental points of the doctrine of tenures, both ancient 
and modern, we cannot but remark the mutual connec- 
tion and dependence that all of them have upon each 
other. And upon the whole it appears, that, whatever 
changes and alterations these tenures have in process of 
time undergone, from the Saxon era to the 12 Car. IT. 
all lay-tenures are now in effect reduced to two species ; 
free tenure in common socage, and base tenure by copy 
of court-roll. But there is still behind one other species 
of tenure, reserved by the statnte of Charles 11. which is 
of a spiritual nature, and called the tenure in f2ayx- 
Alinoign ; see that article. 

A particular account of the ancient tenures would to 
many persons be highly amusing. We can only select a 
few of the most singular, referring the curious reader for 
more information to Anderson’s Origin of Commerce, 
Henry’s History of Britain, and Blount’s fragmenta 
Antiquitates. 

In the roth of Efenry IIT. Walter Gately held the 
manor of Westcourt, in Bedington in Surry, yielding 
yearly to the king one cross-bow, balistam, value twelve 
pence. 

Anno tertio Edw. I. Osbert de Lonchamp, knight, 
held his lands of Ovenhelle, in Kent, for personally 
guarding the king forty davs into Wales at his own 
expence, with one horse of five shillings value, one sack 
worth sixpence, and one broch for that sack. N. B. 
All personal services, or attendances on our kings in 
those times, were limited to forty days, at their own 
expence. 

The like the same year of Lanrence de Broke, who 
for his hamlet of Renham in Middlesex, found the 
king one soldier, a horse worth five shillings, a sack 
worth fivepence, and a broch worth twopence (this 
broch was a kind of cup, jng, pot, or bason), for forty 
days, at his own expence, wherever his army shall be 
within the fourseas. This was settled (says Mr Blount) 
at the Stone Cross, which stood near the May-pole in 
the Strand, London, where the jndges-itinerant used in 
old times to sit. 

Robert Maunscl’s tenure of lands in Peverel paid 
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the same service, and the horse, sack, and brochi of the 
same prices. 

13mo Edw. I. Henry de Averning’s tenure of the 
manor of Morton in Essex, was to find a man, a norse 
worth ten shillings, four horse-shoes, a leather sack, and 
an iron broch. 

The year following three persons held thirty acres of 
land in Carleton in Norfelk, by the service of bringing 
the king, whenever he shall be in England, twenty-four 
pasties of fresh herrings at their first coming in. 

Another held his manor in Norfolk of that king, by 
annually supplying him at Ins exchequer with two ves- 
sels, called aves, of wine made of pearmains. ‘ Here 
(says our author) it is worth observing, that in King 
Edward the First’s time pearmain cyder was called 
wine.’ "This therefore seems to account for the men- 
tion of vineyards in old times in Kent, Sussex, and 
other parts of England, which has so often puzzled ma- 
ny people to elucidate. 

Another person, in the 21st of the said king, hele 
thirty acres of land, valned at ten shillings yearly in 
the exchequer, or four-pence per acre, in Cambridge- 
shire, for furiishing a truss of hay for the king’s ne- 
cessary-house or privy, whenever he shall come into that 
county. 

Another, in the 34th of that king, held a manor in 
Kent for providing a man to lead three greyhounds 
when the king shall go into Gascony, so long as a pair 
of shoes of fourpence should last. ; 

And that we may not again recur to these old te- 
nures, we sliall further add, from the same author, that 
in the first year of King Edward II. Peter Spileman 
made fine to the king for his lands by serjeanty, to find 
one to serve as a soldier for forty days in England, with 
a coat of mail; also to find straw for the king’s bed, 
and hay for his horse. 

This article of straw for the king’s bed we did not 
so much wonder at, when we found it in an article in 
William the Conqueror’s time; but it is somewhat more 
remarkable so late as the days of King Edward II. 

Several others, we find, held their lands of the crown 
in those times by very different tenures. One, by pay- 
ing two white capons annnally ; another, by carrying | 
the king’s standard whenever he happeus to he in the — 
county of Sussex ; another, by carrying a rod or batoon 
before the king on certain occasions ; another, by ser- 
ving the office of chamberlain of the exchequer, a very 
good place at present ; another, by building and up- 
holding a bridge ; another, by being marechal (sere 
tricum), i. e. as Mr Blount translates it, of the laun- 
dresses in the king’s arnry ; another, by acting as a SeT- 
jeant at arms for the king’s army whilst in England; 
one supplies a servant for the king’s larder 5 another, 
for his wardrobe ; others, to find servants for this or 
that forest; another, a hawk ; one presents the king 4 
pair of scarlet hose annually ; others are bound to sip- 
ply soldiers with armour for certain days, for the keej- 
ing this or that castle ; one, viz. for the manor of ‘l- 
ston in Nottinghamshire, pays yearly rent of one pound 
weight of cummin seed, two pair of gloves, and a steel 
needle; another, is to repair the iron-work of the king’s 
ploughs ; Ela countess of Warwick, in the 13th year 
of King Edward I. held the manor of Hokenorton ™ 
Oxfordshire, in the barony of D°Oyly, by the saa 
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of carving at the king’s table on his birth-day, and she 
to have the knife the king then uses at table. 
TEOS, one of the twelve Ionian cities, was situated 
on the south side of the Ionian peninsula, and distinguish- 
ed by being the place wherc the poet Anacreon and the 
historian Hecateeus were born. 
TERAPHIM, or THERAPHIM, a word in the He- 
hrew language, which has exercised much the ingenui- 
ty of the critics. It occurs 13 or 14 times in the Old 
Testament, and is commonly interpreted 7dols. We 
will not trouhle our readers with the numerous conjec- 
tures which have becn formed respecting the meaning 
of this word. The only way to determine it, if it be at 
all possible, would be to examine and compare all the 
passages in which it occurs, and to consult the ancient 
translations. Conjectures are useless ; every man may 
make a new one, which will have just as good a title 
to belief as those which have been already proposed. 
TERCERY, or TERCERA, one of the largest islands 
of the Azores, or Western islands, lying in the Atlan- 
tic ocean. It is about 40 miles in circumference ; and 
surrounded with craggy rocks, which render it almost 
inaccessible. The soil is fertile, abounding in corn, 
wine, and fruits; and they have plenty of cattle to 
supply the ships which call there. Their principal trade 
is wood, ‘The inhabitants are lively, addicted to gal- 
lantry, and arc said to be extremely revengeful. It is 
subject to Portugal; and Angra is the capital town. 
Waong. 2701. N. Lat. 28. as. 
TEREBELLA, the Prercer, a genus of insects 
belonging to the class of vermes, and order of mollusca. 
Sé@HTeLMintHoLocy Index. 
icREBINTHUS. See Pisracia, Botany Jn- 
dex, 
TEREDO, a genns of vermcs belonging to the or- 
der of testacea. See ConcnoLtocy Index. 
TERENCE, or Pusuius Trerentius AFER, a ce- 
lebrated comic poet of ancient Rome, was born at Car- 
thage in Africa. He was slave to Tcrentius Lucanus 

the senator; who gave him his liberty on account of 
iis wit, his good mien, and great abilities. Terence, 
on his becoming a freed man, applied himself to the 
writing of comedies; in the execution of which he imi- 
tated Menander and the other celebrated comic poets 
of Greece. Cicero gives him the most pompous eulo- 
gums, both for the purity of his langnage and the per- 
-Spievity and beauty of his compositions, whicl he con- 
Siders as the rule and standard of the Latin tongue; and 
observes, that they were esteemed so fine and elegant, 

that they were thought to have been written by Scipio 
and Lelius, who were then the greatest personages and 
| the most cloquent of the Roman people. Terence died 
_ while on 2 voyage into Greece, about the Isth year 
| before the Christian era. ‘There are six of his comedies 
| extant, of which the best editions are the Elzevir one 
—: 1635, 12mo; that cum ‘ntegris notis Donati, ct seleetis 
| variorum, 1686, 8vo, Westcrhovius’s, in two vols gto, 
- 1726; and that of Bentley the same year, 4to. Madame 
| Yacer has given a beautiful French version of this an- 
thor; and a very good EXnglish translation was publish- 
ed in gto, 1768, by Mr Colman. | 

4 SRM, in Law, is generally taken for a limitation 

| of time or estate; as, a lease for term of life or years, 
_ 4erm, however, is more particularly used for that time 
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wherein our courts of justice are open; in opposition to 
which, the rest of the year is called vacation, 

TERM, in Grammar, denotes some word or expres- 
sion in a language. 

The word term, terminus, is borrowed metaphorically, 
by the grammarians and philosophers, from the measur- 
ers or surveyors of lands: as a ficld is defined and di- 
stingnished by its ¢er7212, or limits, so is a thing or mat- 
ter spoken of by the word or term it is denoted by. 

f'erm tn the Arts, or Teno of Art, is a word, which, 
besides the literal and popular meaning which it has or 
may have in common language, bears a further and pe- 
culiar meaning in some art or science. 

TERMs, the several times or scasons of the year,. 
whercin the tribunals, or courts of judicature, are open 
to all who think fit to complain of wrong, or to seek 
their rights by due course of law, or action; and during 
which the courts in Westminster-hall sit and give judye- 
ment. But the high court of parliament, the chancery, 
and inferior courts, de not observe the terms; only 
the courts of king’s-bench, common-pleas, and exche- 
quer, which are the highest courts at common law. In 
contradistimction to these, the rest of the year is called 
vacation. 

Of these terms there are four in every year, during 
which time matters of justice are dispatched. Hlary- 
term, which, at London, begins the 23d day of January, 
or if that be Sunday, the next day after; and ends the 
12th of I'ebruary following. Easter-term, which be- 
gins the Wednesday fortnight after Easter-day, and 
ends the Monday next after Ascension-day. 7 znity- 
term, beginning the I’riday next after Frinity-Sunday, 
and ending the Wednesday fortnight after. Mychaed- 
mas-term, which begins the sixth day of November, and 
ends the 28th of November following. Each of these 
terms have also their returns. These terms are supposed 
by Mr Selden to have been instituted by William the 
Conqueror; but Sir H. Spelman hath shewn, that they 
were gradually formed from the canonical constitutions 
of the church ; being no other than thosc leisure seasons 
of the year which were not occupied by the great festi- 
vals or fasts, or which were not liable to the genera! avo- 
cations of rural business. Throughaut all Christendom, 
in very early times, the whole year was one continual 
term for hearing and deciding causes. For the Christian. 
magistrates, in order to distinguish themselves from the 
heathens, who were very superstitions in the observation 
of their dies fast? and nefastr, administered justice upon 
all days alike; till at length the church interposed, and 
exempted certain holy seasons from being profaned by 
the tumult of forensic litigations; as, particularly, the 
time of Advent and Christmas, which gave rise to the 
winter vacation; the time of Lent and Easter, which 
created that in the spring; the time of Pentecost, 
which produced the third ; and the long vacation, be- 
tween midsnmmer and Michaelmas, which was allowed 
for the hay-time and harvest. AJI Sundays also, and 
some peculiar festivals, as the days of the purification, 
ascension, &c. were included in the same prohibition, 
which was established by a canon of the church, A. D, 
517, and fortified by an imperial constitution of the 
younger Tlicodosius, comprised in the Theodosian code. 
Afterwards, when our own legal constitution was estg- 
blished, the commencement and duration of our law- 

terms. 
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terms were appointed, with a view to these canonical 


y= prohibitions 3 and it was ordered by the laws of King 


Edward the Confessor, that from Advent to the octave 
of the Epiphany, fron: Septuagesima to the octave of 
Easter, from the Ascension to the octave of Pentecost, 
and from three in the afternoon of all Saturdays till 
Monday morning, the peace of God and holy churck: 
shall be kept throughout the whole kingdom. 

And so extravagant was afterwards the regard paid 
to these holy times, that though the author of the Mir- 
ror mentions only one vacation of considerable length, 
containing the months of August and September, yet 
Britton says, that in the reign of King Edward I. no 
sccular plea could be held, nor any man sworn on the 
Evangelists, in the time of Advent, Lent, Pentecost, 
harvest, and vintage, the days of the great litanies, and 
all solemn festivals. He adds, that the bishops and pre- 
lates granted dispensations for taking assizes and juries 
in séme of these holy seasons, upon reasonable occasions; 
and soon after a general dispensation was established in 
parliament by stat. Westm. 1. 3 Edw. I. cap. 51. that 
assizes of novel disseisin, mort d’ancestor, and darrein 
presentment, should be taken in Advent, Septuagesima, 
and Lent, as well as inquests 3 at the special request of 
the king to the bishops. The portions of time that 
were not included within these proliibited seasons fell 
naturally into a fourfold division ; and from some festi- 
val, or saint’s day, that immediately preceded their 
commencement, were denominated the terms of Sé Hz- 
lary, of Easter, of the Holy Trinity, and of St Michael: 
which terms have been since regulated and abbreviated 
by several acts of parliament ; particularly Trinity-term 
by stat. 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 2, and Michaelmas-terin 
by stat. 16 Car. I. cap. 6. and again by stat. 24 Geo. I. 
cap. 45. 

Terms, Oxford. Hilary or Lent-term begins Ja- 
nuary 14th, and ends the Saturday before Palm-Sun- 
day. aster term begins the tenth day after Faster, 
and ends the Thursday before Whitsunday. ‘Trinity- 
term begins the Wednesday after Trinity-Sunday, and 
ends after the act, or 6th of July, sooner or later, as 
the vice-chancellor'and convocation please. Michael- 
ynas-term begins October the roth, and ends December 
the 17th. 

Terms, Cambridge. Lent-term begins January the 
14th, and ends Friday before Palm-Sunday. Fiaster- 
term begins the Wednesday after Easter week, and 
ends the weck before Whitsunday. ‘Trinity-term be- 
gins the Wednesday after Trinity-Sunday, and ends the 
Friday after the commencement, or 2d of July. Mi- 
chaelmas-term begins October the roth, and ends De- 
cember the 16th. 

Terms, Scottish. The court of session has two terms, 
the winter and summer. The winter begins on 12th 
November, and ends 11th March, only there is a recess 
of three weeks at Christmas. The summer term com- 
mences 12th May, and ends 11th July. The court of 
exchequer has four terms: 1. Candlemas term begins 
1gth January, and ends 3d February ; 2. Whitsuntide 
term begins 12th May, and ends 2d June; 3. Lammas 
term begins 17th June, and ends sth July; 4. Martin- 
mas term begins 24th November, and ends 20th De- 
-cember. 

Terns, Irish. In Ireland the terms are the same as 
at London, except Michaelmas term, which begins 
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October the 13th, and adjourns to November the 3d, 
and thence to the 6th. | 

TERMES, a genus of insects belonging to the order 1mm 
of aptera. See Enromozocy Index. ees 

TERMINALIA, in antiquity, feasts celebrated by 
the Romans in honour of the god Terminus. 1 

TERMINALIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
class polygamia. See Botany Index. 

TERMINI, in Architecture, denote a kind of statues 
or columns, adorned on the top with the figure of a 
man’s, woman’s, or satyr’s head, as a capital ; and the 
lower part ending in a kind of sheath or scabbard. 

TERMINUS, in Pagan worship, an ancient deity 
among the Romans, who presided over the stones or land- 
marks, called terminz, which were held so sacred, that 
it was accounted sacrilege to move them ; and as the 
criminal became devoted to the, gods, it was lawful for 
any man to kill him. The worship of this deity was 
instituted by Numa Pompilius, who, to render land. 
marks, and cansequently the property of the people, 
sacred, erected a temple on the T'arpeian mount to Ter- 
minus. | 

TERN. See Sterna, OrnitTHoLocy Inder. 

TERNATE, the most northerly of the Molucea or 
Clove islands in the East Indies. It abounds in cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, citrons, oranges, and other fruits peculiar 
to the torrid zone; but cloves are the most valuable 
produce. It is in the possession of the Dutch. Malaya 
is the capital town. E. Long. 129. 0. N. Lat. 1.0. 

TERNI, a town of Italy in the pope’s territories, 
and in the duchy of Spoletto, with a bishop’s see. It is 
but asmall place; though there are very beautiful ruins 
of antiquity, it having been a very considerable Roman 
colony. It is situated on the top of a bigh mountanm, 
and to the west of it are fields which are extremely fer- 
tile. E. Long. 12. go. N. Lat. 42. 34. 

TERNSTROMIA, a genus of plants belonging te 
the class polyandria. See Botany Index. 

TERPANDER, a celebrated Greek poet and musi- 
cian. The Oxford marhles tell us that he was the son 
of Derdeneus of Lesbos, and that he flourished in the 
381st year of these records; which nearly answers to 
the 24th Olympiad, and 671st year B. C. The mar- 
bles inform us likewise, that he taught the somes, or 
airs, of the lyre and flute, which he performed himself 
upon this last instrument, in concert with other players 
on the flute. Several writers tell us that he added 
three strings to the lyre, which before his time had but 
four; and in confirmation of this, Euclid and Strabo 


quote two verses, which they attribute to Terpander 
himself. 


The tetrachord’s restraint we now despise, 
The seven-string’d lyre a nobler strain supplies. 


Among the many signal services which Terpander ig 
said to have done to music, none was of more importance 
than the notation that is ascribed to him for ascertaim 
ing and preserving melody, which before was traditional, 
and wholly.dependent on memory. The invention, 
deed, of musical characters has been attributed by Aly- 
pius and Gaudentius, two Greek writers on music, 4 
upon their authority by Boethins, to Pythagoras, Wl 
flourished full two centuries after Terpander. ut 
Plutarch, from Heraclides of Pontus, assures ¥S _ 
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Terpander, the inventor of nomes for the citiara, 
hexameler 
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toy hexamecter verse, set them to music, as well as the verses 
of Homer, in order to sing them at the public games : 
i— And Clemens Alexandrinus, in telling us that this mu- 
| sician wrote the laws of Lycurgus in verse, and set them 
to musie, makes use of the same expression as Plutarch; 
which seems clearly to imply a written melody. 
After enumerating the airs which Terpandcr had 
composed and to which he had given names, Plutarch 
| continues to speak of his other compositions ; among 
whieli he describes the proems, or hymns for the citha- 
ra, in heroic verse. These were used in after-times hy 
the rhapsodists, as prologues or introductions to the 
poems of Homer and ether ancient writers. Bunt Ter- 
pander rendered his name illustrious, no less by his per- 
formances upon the flute and eithara than by his com- 
positions. ‘This appears by the marbles already men- 
_ tioned; by a passage in Athenzeus, from Hellanicus, 
| which informs us that he obtained the first prize in the 
musieal contests at the Carniean games; and by the 
testimony of Plutarch, who says, that ‘* no other proof 
need be urged of the excellence of Terpander in the art 
of playing upon the cithara, than the register of tlie 
Pythic games, from which it appears that he gained four 
| prizes succeseively at thase solemnities. Of the works of 
' | this poet only a few fragments now remain. 
TERRA ausTRALIs INCOGNITA, a name fora large 
_ anknown continent, supposed to lie towards the south 
| pole, and which for a long time was sought after by na- 
| vigators. The voyages of Captain Cook have ascer- 
| tained this matter as much as it probably ever will he. 
_ (See Sourn Sea; Coox’s Discoveries, N° 47, 48, 68, 
} 69% and America, N° 4). On this snbject Captain 
_ Cook expresses himself as follows: “ I had now made 
| the cireuit of the Southern ocean ina high latitude, and 
| traversed it in such a manner as to leave not the least 
| room for the possibility of there being a continent, unless 
near the pole, and out of the reach of navigation. By 
twiee visiting the tropical sea, I had not only settled 
the situation of some old discoveries, but made there 
_ many new ones, and left, I conceive, very little more 
_ to be done even in that part. Thus I flatter myself, 
that the intention of the voyage has in every respect 
heen fally answered; the southern hemispliere suflicient- 
} ly explored; and a final end put to the searching after 

@ southern eontinent, which has at times engrossed the 
_ attention of some of the maritime powers for near two 
_ centuries past, and been a favonrite theory amongst the 

geographers of all ages. That there may be a conti- 
nent, or large tract of land near the pole, I will not 

deny : on the contrary, I am of opinion there is; and 
| itis probable that we have seen a part of it. The ex- 
— eessive cold, the many islands, and vast floats of ice, all 
tend to prove that there must be land to the south; and 
for my persuasion that this southern land must lie or ex- 
_ tend farthest to the north, opposite to the southern At- 
_ lantie and Indian oceans, I have already assigned some 
reasons 5 to which [ may add, the greater degrce of cold 
experienced by ns in these seas than in the Southern 

acihe ocean under the same parallels of latitude.” 

a ERRA Firma, in Geography, is sometimes used for 
2 continent, in contradistinction to islands. 

Frees Firma, otherwise called New Castile, or Cu- 
steila del Oro, a country of America, bounded on the 
north by. the North sea and part of the Atlantie oeean, 
by the same sea and Guiana on the east, by the country 
ofthe Amazons and Pera on the south, and by the Pa- 
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ethe ocean and Veraguaon the west, including the pro- 


Terr. 


vinees better known under the name of Caraceas, Vene- ~——~-—~—4 


zuela, Santa Martha, and Santa Fe, &c. It lies be- 
tween 62 and 82 degrees of west louvitude, and bet ween 
the equatorand 12 degrees of north latitude. It had the 
nanie of Castella del Oro from the quantity of gold found 
inthe districts of Uraba and other parts; and was first dis- 
covered by the celebrated Columbus in his third voyage. 

The climate is neither pleasant nor healthy; the inta- 
bitants one part of the year being scorched by the most 
intense and burning heat, and the other almost drowned 
with perpetual floods of rain, pow:ing from the sky wit! 
such violence as if a general deluge was to ensne. 

In so large a tract of eountry the soil must necessarily 
vary. Accordingly, in some parts it is a barren sand, 
or drowned mangrove land, that will searce produce 
any kind of grain; in others it yields Indian corn, 
balms, gums, and drugs, almost all manner of fruits as 
well of Old as of New Spain, sugar, tobiceo, Brasil 
wood, and several other kinds of dyeing woods; a va- 
nety of precious stones, particularly emeralds and sap- 
phires ; venison and other game. The plantations of 
cacao, or chocolate nuts, in the district of the Caraccas, 
are esteemed the best in Amenca. ‘The mountains 
abound with tygers, and, according to some, with lions, 
and great numbers of other wild beasts. ‘The rivers, 
seas, and lakes, teem with fish, and also with alligators , 
and the bowels of the earth were once furnished with 
the nehest treasures, now almost exhausted. ‘The same 
may be said of the pearl fisheries on the coast, which 
are far from being so profitable now as formerly. 

Terra Firma is a very mountainous country. Terra 
Firma Proper, in particular, consists of prodigious high 
mountains, and deep valleys flooded more than half the 
year. ‘The mountains in the provinces of Carthagena 
and St Martha, aecording to Dampier, are the highest 
in the world: being seen at sea 200 miles off: trom 
these runs a chain of hills of almost equal height, quite 
through South America, as far as the straits of Magel- 
lan, called the Cordilleras des Andes. ‘The province of 
Venezuela also, and district of the Caraccas, the most 
northerly parts of South America, are almost a conti- 
nued chain of hills, separated by small valleys, pointiag 
upon the eoast of the North sea. A ehain of barren 
mountains, almost impassable, runs through the province 
of Popayan from north to south, some whereot are volca- 
noes; but towards the shores of the Pacife ocean it isa 
low country, flooded great part of the year. 

The principal rivers of Terra Firma are, the Darien, 
Chagre, Santa Maria, Coneeption, Rio Grande cr 
Magdalena, Maricaibo, and Greonoko. 

Verra Firma contains the provinces of Terra Firms, 
Proper or Darien, of Carthagena, St Martha, Rio de 
la Hacha, Venezuela, Comana, New Andalusia or Va- 
ria, New Granada, and Popayan. 

‘Terra Firma Proper hes in the form cf a crescent, 
about the spacious bay of Panama, being the isthmus 
which joins South and North America ; and extcnding 
in length between the two seas 300 miles, butin breadth, 
where the isthmus is narrowest, only 60. Here are found 
gold mines, gold sands, and fine pearls; and many fruitful 
valleys. The chief places are Panama and Porto Bello. 

This country has been the seene of 2 blocdy contest, 
since 1810, between the Spanish authorities and the in- 
labitants. The struggle has heen greatest in the east- 
ern parts, in the province of Caraccas, but is now 
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(1819) extended to Santa Fe, and may be expected 


soon to issue in the total subversion of the Spanish 
ower. See Caraccas, SUPPLEMENT. 

Terra Japonica, or Catechu, a drug which was for- 
merly supposed to be an extract from the seeds of the 
areca catechu, is obtained from the mimosa catcchu. 
See Marerta Mepica Index. 

Trnra Puzzolana. See PuzzoLana. 

Terre Filius, Son of the Earth, a student of the 
university of Oxford, formerly appointed in public acts 
to make satirical and jesting speeches against the mem- 
bers thereof, to tax them with any growing corruptions, 
Sc, 

TERRACE, a walk or bank of earth, raised ina 
garden or court to a duc elevation for a prospect. ‘The 
name is also given to the roofs of houses that are flat, 
and whereon we may walk. 

TERRAQUEOUS, in Geography, a name given to 
our glube, because consisting of land and water. 

TERRAS, or Tarras, in Afineralogy, a species of ar- 
gillaceous earth, differing little from puzzolana, but in 
being more compact and hard, porous and spongy. It 
is generally of a whitish yellow colour, and contains 
more heterogeneous particles, as spar, quartz, shoerl, 
&c. and something more calcareous earth ; it effervesccs 
with acids, is magnetic, and fusible per se. When pul- 
verized, it serves as acement, like puzzolana. It is 
found in Germany and Sweden. 

A species of red earth has becn found in the parish 
of St Elizabeth in Jamaica, which turns out to be an 
excellent substitute for terras or puzzolana earth, and 
may therefore be of great value to the inhabitants of 


the West Indies. 


One measure of this earth, mixed with two of well 
slaked lime, and one of sand, forms a cement that an- 
swers extremely well for buildings in water, for it soon 
hardens and becomes like a stone. 

TERRASON, ABBE JouHN, a French writer, born 
at Lyons in 1669. He distinguished himself in the dis- 
pute concerning Homer, hetween La Motte and Madame 
Dacier, by writing a Dissertation contre 1’ Iliade. He 
wrote a political and moral romance called Sethos, full 
of Icarning and philosophy ; and another capital work 
of his is a French translation of Diodorus Siculus. He 
died in 1750. 

TERRE Verte, in the colour-trade, the name of a 
green earth much used by painters, both singly for a 
good standing green, and in mixture with other colours. 
The name is French, and signifies, * green earth.” 

It is an indurated clay, of a deep bluish green colour, 
and is found in the earth, not in continued strata or beds, 
as most of the other earths are, but in large flat masses of 
different sizes, imbedded in other strata ; these break ir- 
regularly in the cutting, and the earth is generally 
brought out of the pit in lumps of different sizes. It is of 
a fine, regular and even structure, and not very hard. It 
is of an even and glossy surface, very smooth to the 
touch, and in some degree resembling the morochthus or 
French chalk, but adhering firmly to the tongue. It 
does not stain the hand in touching it; but being drawn 
along a rough sarface, it leaves an even white line, with 
a greenish cast. 

It does not effervesce with acids, and burns to a dusky 
browncolour. It is dug in the island of Cyprns, and in 
many parts of France and Italy. That from the neigh- 
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bourhood of Verona has been esteemed the best in the 7, 
world; but of late there has been some dug in France Y, 
that equals it. There is also an earth dug on Mendip 
Hills, in the sinking for coal, which, though wholly 7 
unobserved, is nearly, if not wholly, of equal value. 
When scraped, and the finer parts separated, it is ready 

to be made up with oil for the use of the painters, and 
makes the most true and lasting green of any simple 
body they use. 

TERRESTRIAL, something partaking of the na- 
ture of earth, or belonging to the globe of earth; thus 
we say, the terrestrial globe, &c. 

TERRIER, a small hound to hunt the fox or bad- 
ger; so called because he creeps into the ground, as fer- 
rets do into the coney-burrows, after the fox, &ec. 

TERRITORY, in Geography, denotes an extent or 


- compass of land, within the bounds or belonging to the 


jurisdiction of any state, city, or other subdivision of a 


country. 
TERROR. See FEaR and Fricur. 
TERTIAN Fever. See Mepicine, N° 126. 


TERTULLIAN, or Quintus Seetimus FLorens 
TERTULLIANUS, a celebrated priest of Carthage, was 
the son ofa centurion in the militia, who served as pro- 
consul of Africa. He was educated in the Pagan reli- 
gion ; but being convinced of its errors, embraced Chri- 
stianity, and became a zealous defender of the faith. He 
married, it is thought, after his baptism. Afterwards 
he took orders, and went to Rome; where, during the 
persecution under the emperor Severus, he published his 
Apology for the Christians, which is, in its kind, a ma- 
sterpiece of eloquence and learning; and at the begin- 
ning of the third century he embraced the sect of the 
Montanists. He lived toa very great age, and died 
under the reign of Antoninus Caracalla, about the year 
216. Many of his works are still extant, in all of | 
which he discovers a great knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, a lively imagination, a strong, elevated, and 
impetuous style, great eloquence and strength of reason- 
ing ; but is sometimes obscure. His Apology and Pre- 
scriptions are most esteemed. The best editions of his 
works are those of Rigault : especially that of Venice 
in 1746, folio. Pamelius and Alix, Mr Thomas, and 
the Sieur du Fossé, have written his life ; and Rigault, 
M. de ? Aube Epine, Father Petau, and other learned 
men, have published notes on his works. 

TERUNCIUS, in antiquity, a very small brass com 
in use among the Romans. 

The inconvenience of such very small pieces being 
soon found, the teruncius became disused, but its namé 
is still retained in reckoning, and thus it became a mo- 
ney of account. Tlie teruncius at first was a quarter 0 
the as, or libras hence, as the as contained twelve oun- 
ces, the teruncius contamed three, whence the name, 
which is formed of the Latin tres uncie. Teruncits 
was also used for the quarter of the denarius; so that 
when the denarius was at ten ases, the teruncius was 
worth two and a half; and when the denarins was rsea 
to sixteen, the teruncius was worth four. See DENARIUS. 

TESSELATED pavements, those of rich mosal¢ 
work, made of curious square marbles, bricks, or tile, 
called tessele from their resembliug dice. ; 

TESSERA, in Roman antiquity, denoted in its pr 
mary sense a cube or dye; so called from the Greek 
word tivoagn or stccege four ; respect being had: to its 

number 


L HWamber of sides, distinct from the two horizontal plancs 
) above and below. And it was thus distinguished from 


ently four planes or faces on which it could stand; and 
therefore when thrown had no more than two side faces 
inview. LTence ludere talis et dudere tesseris, are spoken 
of by Roman writcrs as two different games. The syl- 
lable TEs occurs often in Roman inscriptions. The 
word: ¢essera was applied to many other things, not so 
much from a similitude in the figure, as from the rela- 


the sign or token; as the points on the upper plane of 
the dye denoted the goad or ill-sueccss of the cast. 
The tessera hospitalis was either public or private. As 
to the former, we find among the inscriptiens published 
by Gruter instances of two municipal towns which put 
tiemsel ves under the patronage of the Roman governor ; 
znd the reciprocal cagagement between them, engraved 
on two conperplates, in the form of an oblong square, 
| with a pediment at the top is called in both tessera hos- 
pitalis, The design of it was to cultivate or maintain a 
. lasting friendship between private persons and their fa- 
milies ; and gave a mutual claim to the contracting par- 
tics and their descendants of a reception and kind treat- 
ment at each otler’s houses, as occasion offered. For 
which end these tesserce were so contrived as best to pre- 
serve the memory of that transaction to posterity. And 
one method of doing this was by dividing one of them 
fengthwise into two equal parts; upon each of which 
‘one of the parties wrote lis name, and interchanged it 
with the other. From this custom came the prevailing 
| expression tésscram hospitalem confringcre, applicd to 
persons who had violated their cngagements. 
The tesserae frumentarie were small tallies given by 
the emperors to the populace at Rome, entitling them 
to the reception of a quantity of corn from the public at 
stated seasons. The person who had the inspection of 
| these was called ¢esserarius. They were made of wood 
| and of stone. 
_ There was another kind of tessera which intitled per- 
 sonsto a sight of the public games and other diversions, 
usually made in the form of an oblong square. 
The tessera militaris was a signal given by the gene- 
| ral or chief commander of an army, as a direction to the 
Soldiers for executing any duty or service required of 
them. This, upon urgent occasions, was only vocal ; 
but, in ordinary cases, it was written on a tablet, com- 
monly made of wood. Besides these civil and military 
_teeserz, there are others which relatc to religious affairs, 
and may be called sacred. 

TESSON, or Teston. See TESTER. 

TESSOUWA, a considerable town in Africa, situa- 

ted east of Mourzouk, the capital of the kingdom of 
ezzan. Near this town a deep and rapid stream is 
“said to have existed, but was overwhclmed by the moy- 
ingsands:so frequent in Africa. 
_ TEST, a vessel used in metallurgy for absorbing the 
Scori of metallic bodies when melted. See CuPEL, 
under Orxs, Reduction of: 
| Tesr-Act, in Law is the statute 25 Gar. WT. capee. 
| which directs all officers, civil and military, to take the 
oaths, and make the declaration against transubstantia- 
fon, in the court of King’s Bench, or Chancery, the 
/next term, or at the next quarter-sessions, or (by subse- 
“quent Statutes) within six months after their admission ; 
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the talus, which being round at each end, contained 


tion they bore to some other things of which they were 
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and also within the same time to receive the sacrament 


Test 


of the Lord’s Supper, according to the usage of the “—~—~ 


church of England, in some public church, immediate- 
ly after divine service or sermon, and to deliver into 
court a certificate thereof signed by the minister and 
clurchwarden, and also to prove the same by two cre- 
dible witnesses, npon forfeiture of sool. and disability to 
held the said office. 

The avowed object of this act was to exclude from 
places of trust all members of the church of Rome; and 
hence the dissenters of that age, if they did not support 
the bill when passing throngh the two houses of parhia- 
ment, gave it no opposition. For this part of their con- 
duct they have been often censured with severity, as ha- 


ving betrayed their rights {rom resentment to their ene- 


mies, But is this a fair state of the case ? Were any 
rights in reality betrayed ? That the dread of a ponish 
successor and of popisli influence was the immediate and 
nrgent cause of passing the éest-act, is indeed true; but 
that the legislature, when guarding against an impend- 
ing evil, had not likewise a retrospect to another from 
which they had so recently been delivered, is not so evi- 
dent. If it be proper to support an established church 
as a-branch of the constitution, and if the test-act be 


calculated to afford that support to the church of i'ng-— 


land, it is probable that the deliberations of parliament 
were as much influenced by the dread of pnritanic fury, 
and a rcnewal of the covenant, as by apprehensions of 
a persecution from a popish king and popish councils. 
That the members of the church established by law in 
England had as much reason to-dread the effects of 
power in the hands of Puritans as in the hands of Pa- 
pists, no impartial man will controvert, who is not a 
stranger to that period of our national history ; and that 
it was the duty of the legislature by every method in 
their power to provide for the security of the constitu- 
tion against the machinations of both its enemies, will 
be admitted by all bnt such as.are in love with anarcliy 
on the one hand, or with despotism on the other. 
Many people, when they talk or write of the ¢est-act, 
seem to think that it was framed in opposition to the 
religious opinions of the church of Rome; and finding 
the Protestant dissenters, who abhor these opinions, de- 
prived by it of their civil rights, they speak with indig- 
nation of a law which confounds the innocent with the 
guilty. But all this. proceeds from a palpable mistake 
of the purpose of the test. As the legislature had no 
authority to make laws against uny opinions whatever, 
on-account of their being false in theology ; so it is not 
to be supposed that, in their deliberations on ¢he TEstT- 
ACT, the members of that august body took into their 
consideration the comparative orthodoxy of the distin- 
guishing tenets of the Catholics and Puritans. Asa re- 
higious sect they might esteem the latter much more than 
the former; but if they found that both had combined 
-with their theological doctrines opinions respecting ci- 
. vil and ecclesiastical government, inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of the English constitution, they 


had an undoubted right to enact a law, by which none 


should be admitted to offices, in the execution of which 

they could injure the constitution, without previously 
_ giving security that their administration should support 
qt in all its branches. It had not then been doubted, 
nor is there reason to doubt yet, but that an established 
religion is necessary, in conjunction with civil govern- 
Ppa ment, 
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ment, to preserve the peace of society ; and therefore in 
every well regulated state an established religion must 
be supported, not beeause it is the duty of the civil ma- 
gistrate to conduct his subjects to future happiness, but 
because he cannot without suchan establhishinent preserve 
among them present tranquillity. The establishment 
which must best answer this purpose, is that which, teach- 
ing the yreat and unchangeable duties of morality, 1s 
most acceptable in its government and forms of worship 
to the majority of the people; and therefore in giving 
a legal cstablishment to one constitution of the church 
in preference to all others, it is only this circumstance, 
and not the comparative purity of the rival churchcs, 
viewed merely as ecclesiastical corporations, to which it 
is the business of the legislature to pay attention. At 
the time when the fest act passed the two houses of par- 
liament, the established chorch of England was certain- 
ly more acceptable to the great body of the people and 
to all ranks in the state, than any one of the sects, whe- 
ther Catholic or Protestant, which dissented from her ; 
utd therefore it was the duty of the legislature to pre- 
serve to that church all her privileges and immunities, 
and to prevent those hostile sectaries from doing her in- 
jury in the discharge of any civil office with which they 
might be entrusted. It was with this view that the test- 
act was formed ;.and it is with the same view that the 
legislature has hitherto rejected evcry petition for its re- 
peal. Jn doing so, it deprives no man of his rights, far 
less of rights which cozsczence calls upon him to main- 
tuin at every hazard; for the rights of individuals to 
told civil offices are not inherent, but derived from the 
legislature, which of course must be the judge upon what 
terms they are to be held. The legislature of England 
has excluded from many offices, civil and military, cve- 
ry man who will not give security, that in the discharge 
of his public duty he will support the church cstablish- 
ed by law; and as the test of his intention it requires 
him, before he enters upon his oflicc, to renounce the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and receive the sacrament 
of the Lord*’s Supper in some public church, according 
to the liturgy of the church of England. Whether this 
be the most proper test that conld have been enacted, 
may well be questioned ; but that in a country abound- 
ing with sectaries of various denominations, who agree 
in nothing but venomous hostility to the religious esta- 
blishment, some test is necessary, seems incontroverti- 
ble, if it be the business of the legislature to preserve 
the public peace. 

To this it will be replied, That the public peace in 
Scotland is preserved without a test, and that therefore 
a test cannot be necessary in England. This is plausible, 
but not couclusive. For 4o years after the Revolution, 
there was in Scotland no denomination of Christians but 
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those of the Presbyterian church, establislied by law, ° 
the Protestant Episcopalians, whose church fiad been 
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established prior to that event, and the adherents to the 
church of Rome. ‘he Episcopalians and Papists were 
effectually excluded from every office in which they 
could injure the ecclesiastical establishment, by the se- 
veral restrictions under which they were laid, on ac- 
count of their attachment, real or supposed, to the ab- 
dicated family of Stuart. The penal laws operated up- 
on them more powerfully than a religions test. It is to 
be observed too that in the church of Scotland, though 
her clergy are better provided for than any otlicr paro- 
chial clergy perhaps in Europe (A), there is nothing of 
that splendour and temporal power which in England 
excite envy to clamour against the establishinent, onder 
the pretence of maintaining the cause of religious liber- 
ty. Yet even in Scotland a religious test 15 occasional. 
ly exacted of civil officers. In the royal boroughs of 
that part of the united kingdom, no man can hold the 
office of a magistrate without previously swearing the 
burvess-oath (see SEcEDER, N° 8.) 3; and every instruc- 
tor of youth, whether in schools or colleges, may be 
called upon to qualify himself for his office, by subserib- 
ing the established Confession of Faith. The burgess- 
oath is a more eflectual test than that which is required 
of magistrates in England; for a man might witha 
safe conscience receive the sacrament cf the Lord’s 
Supper occasionally in a church ‘ at which he wonld 
not swear to abide and defend the same to his Ufe’s 
end.’ ‘This test appears to us to be necessary in bo- 
roughs, where faction is commonly blended with fa- 
naticism 3 and if those sectarics which, at their first 
appearance in 1732, were insignificant, if not con- 
temptible, continue to multiply, and to imbibe princi- 
ples much niore pernicious than those which were held 
by their fathers, it may perhaps be found expedient to 
extend some test over the whole country. 

We do not, however, by any means, wish to see the 
sacramental test introduced into Scotland. A test may 
be necessary to secure to the church all her rights and 
immunities; but to receive the sacrament can give her 
no such security, whilst it leads inevitably to the pro- 
fanation of a sacred ordinance. A much better test 
would be, to require every man, before he be aduitted 
to an executive aflice, to swear that in the discharge of 
it he will be careful to maintain all the rights and pri- 
vileges of the church established by law. Such an oath 
no sensible and peaceable dissenter could refuse ; for it 
would not bind him to communicate with the establish- 
ed church ; and he cannot be ignorant that it belongs 
not to the executive government, but to the legislature, 
to determine what shall be the religion of the state. On 


this account, we cannot help thinking that the ne 
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A) There are indeed many livings in the church of England, and probably in other churches, to which no- 
thing in the church of Scotland can be compared in respect of emolument; but these rich benefices bear no pro- 
portion to the number of those which, in this age of unavoidable expence, cannot afford to the imcnmbents the 
ineans of decent subsisience as gentlemen. In the church of Scotland many livings amount to 2001. each an- 
aually 3 and we have reason to hope, that when the present plan for angmenting the stipends of the clergy has 
been extended over Scotland, very few will be helow rool.; whilst in England the vicarages and small rectoriess 
from which we have reasen to believe that the imcumbents reap net ol. a-year, greatly excced in number 


the livings in Scotland. 


Nay we doubt if there be not upwards of a thousand livings in England and Wales | 
from which the rector or vicay derives not above sol. annually. 7 | 
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of the legislative body should he subjected to no religions 
test whatever, that they may be at freedom to reform 
}e"t the corruptions of the church, or to exchange one esta- 

blishment for another, should they find such exchange 

expedient. If this reasoning be just, it will be difficult 

to vindicate that clause of 25 Car. LI. and of 1 Geo. J, 

in which it is enacted, that no member shall vote or sit 
. ju either house of parliament, till he hath, in the pre- 

sence of the house, subscribed and repeated the declara- 

tion against transubstantiation, the invocation of saints, 
and the sacrifice of the mass. The chureh of Rome is 
indeed a very corrupt socicty; but if it be not for the 
' 


purity of her doctrines and government that any church 
is established in preference to all others, why should that 
particular church be precluded from the possibility of 
chtaining a legal establishment in Great Britain, even 
though she were to become most acceptable to tue ma- 
jority of all ranks in the kingdom ? The English Ca- 
tholics have unquestionably greater reason to complain 
of this test, than either they or the dissenters have to 
complain of the law which requires every civil and mi- 
 litary officer to receive the Lord’s Supper in the esta- 
_ blished charch. 
Lest for Acids aud Alkalies. See CHEMISTRY. 
Test Liquors for Wines. See WINE. 
TESTACHA, in the Linnean system, compreliends 
the third order of vermes, or shell-fsh. Sec Concuo- 
LOGY Index. 
TESTACEOUS, in Natural History, an epithet 
synonymous with TESTACEA. See ahove. 
TESTAMENT, or Last WILL. ‘Testaments both 
Justinian and Sir Edward Coke agree to be so called, 
because they ure testut7o mentis: an etymon which scems 
to savour too much of conceit ; it being plainly a sub- 
| Stantive derived from tlie verb testarz, in like manner as 
juvamenutum, tncrementum, and others, from other verbs. 
The definition of the old Roman lawyers is much better 
than their etymology ; voluutatis nostre justa sententia 
de eo, quod quis post mortem suam freri velit: which may 
_ be thus rendered into English, ‘the legal declaration 
of a man’s intentions, which he wills to be performed 
after his death.”? It is called sententia, to denote the 
circumspection and prudence with which it is supposed 


_efheacy depends on its declaring the testator’s intention, 
_ Whence in English it is emphatically styled his wi//; it 
1s gusta sententia; that is, drawn, attested, and publish- 
ed, with all due solemnities and forms of law: it is de 

€0, quod guts post mortem suam frert velit, because a tes- 
_tament is of no force till after the death of the testator. 
These testaments are divided into two sorts; written, 

and verbal or nuncupative ; of which the former is com- 


evidence, heing declared by the testator in eaxtremzs, be- 
fore a sufficient number of witnesses, and afterwards re- 
— duced to writing. 

i But as nuncupative wills and coprciLs (which were 
| formerly more in use than at present when the art of 
_ Writing 1s become more general) are liable to great im- 
Positions, and may occasion many perjuries, the statute 
of frauds, 29 Car. IL. c. 3. enacts, 1. That no written 
| will shall be revoked or altered by a subsequent nuncu- 
| pative one, except the same be in the lifetime of the 
testator reduced to writing, and read over to lin, and 
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_ to be made: it is voluntatis nostr@e sententia, because its. 


-Mmitted to writing: the latter depends merely upon oral: 


approved ; and unless the same be proved to have been. 


v i] 
or fa L & &@ 
so done by the oaths of three witnesses at the least, who, Testament. 
by statute 4 and 5 Anne, c. 16. must be such as are ad- ———~y— 


missible upon trials at common law. 2. ‘Phat no uun- 
cupative will shall in anywise be good, where the estate 
bequeathed exceeds 301. unless proved by three such 
witnesses, present at the making thereof (the Roman 
law requiring seven), and unless they or some of them | 


were specially required to bear witness thereto by the 


testator himself; and unless it was made in his last sick- 


ress, In lis own habitation or dwelling-house, or where 


he had been previously resident ten days at the least, 
except he be surprised with sickness on a journey, or 
from home, and dies without returning to his dwelling. 
3. That no nuncupative will shall be proved by the wit- 
nesses after six months from the making, unless it were 
put in writing within six days. Nor shall it be proved 
till fourteen days after the death of the testator, nor till! 
process hath first issned to call inthe widow, or next of 
kin, to contest it if they think proper. 


cupative wills, by so numerous a train of requisites, that 
the thing itself has fallen into disuse; and hardly ever 
heard of, but in the only instance where favour ought to 
be shown to it, when the testator is surprised by sudden 
and violent sickness. ‘The testamentary words must be 
spoken with an intent to bequeath, not any loose idle 
discourse in his illness; for he must require the by- 


standers to bear witness of such his intention ; the will . 


must be made at home, or among his family or friends,. 
unless by unavoidable accident, to prevent impositions 
from strangers: it must be in bis last sickness 3 for if he 
recovers, he may alter his dispositions, and have time to 
make a written will: it must nat be proved at too long 
a distance from the testator’s death, lest the words should 


Thos hath the. 
legislature provided against any fraud in setting up nun- | 


escape the memory of the witnesses ; nor yet too hastily | 


and without notice, lest the family of the testator should . 


be put to inconvenience or surprise. 

As to written wills, they need not any wituess of their 
publication. 
which are entirely another thing, a conveyance by sta- 
tute, unknown to the feodal or common law, and not 
under the same jurisdiction us personal testaments. Rut 
a testament of chattels, written in the testater’s own 
hand, though it has neither his name nor seal to it, nor 


We speak not here of devices of lands, — 


witnesses present at its publication, is good 5 provided | 
sufficient. proof can be had that it is his hand-writing. | 


And though written in another man’s hand, and never 
signed by the testator, yet if proved to be according to 
his instructions and approved by him, it hath been held 
a good testament of the personal estate. Yet it is the 
safer and more prudent way, and leaves less in the breast 
of the ecclesiastical judge, if it be signed or sealed by 
the testator, and published in the presence of witnesses ; 
which last was always required in the time of Bracton ; 
or rather he in this respect has implicitly copied the 
rule of the civil law.. 

No testament is of any effect till after the death of 


the testator: Nam omne testamentum morte consume . 


maium est, et voluntas testatoris est ambulatoria usque 


ad mortem. And therefore, ifthere be many testaments, | 


the last will overthrows all the former; but the repub- 


lication of a former will revoke one of a later date, and » 


establishes the first again. 
Regularly, every person hath full power and liberty 


*9 make a will, thatis not under some special prolubition . 


4 


3. by 
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Jestament. by luw or custom: which probibitions are principally se make a will of goods and chattels, for they are fom q, 
“—-y~-—= ppon three acconnts 5 for want of sufficient discretion; — feited by the act and manner of his death ; but he may — 
for want of suflicient liberty and free-will; and on ac- make a devise of his lands, for they are not subject to 
count of criminal conduet. any forfeiture. Outlaws alse, thongh it be but for debt, ~ 
_ 4. In the first spectes are to be reekoned infants, un- are incapable of making-a will so long as the outlawry 
der the age of 14 if males, and 12 if females; which is subsists, for their goods and chattels are forfeited during 
the rule of the civil law For though some of our com- that time. -As for persons guilty of other crimes, short 
mon lawyers have held that an infant of any age (even “of felony, who are by the civil law precluded from ma- 
four years old) might make a testament, and othershave “king testaments (as usnrpers, libellers, and others ofa 
‘demied that under 18 he is capable; yet as the eeclesi- worse stamp), at the cummon law their testaments may 
astical conrt is the judge of every testator’s capacity, le good. And in general the rule is, and has been so 
this case must begoverned bytherules of theecclesiastical at least ever since Glanvil’s time, guod fibera sit cujig. 
law. So that no objection can be admitted to the will cunque ultima voluntas. 
of an infant of 14, merely for want of age; but if the ‘Testaments may be avoided three ways: 1. If made 
testator was not of sufficient discretion, whether at the by a person labouring under any of the ineapacities he- 
ave of 14 or 24, that will overthrow his testament. fore-mentioned 3 2. By making another testament ofa 
Aiadmen, or otherwise 20” compotes, idiots or natural later date; and, 3. By cancelling or revoking it. For 
fuols, persons grown childish by reason of old age or di- though L make a last will and testament irrevocable in 
stemper, such as have their senses besotted with drunken- the strongest words, yet Iam at liberty to revoke it; 
ness,—all these are incapable, by reason of mental dis- beeause mine own act or words cannot alter the dispo- 
ability, to make any will so long as such disability lasts. sition of law, so as to make that irrevocable which 1s im 
‘So this class also. may be referred snch persons as are its own nature revocable. For this, saith Lord Bacon, 
born deaf, blind, and dumb; who, as they have always would be for a man to deprive himself of that which, 
wanted the common inlets of understanding, are incapa- of all other things, is most incident to human condition; 
ble of having anzmum testand?, and theirtestamentsare and that is, alteration or repentance. It hath also been 
therefore void. held, that, without an express revocation, if a man, who 
2. Such persons as are intestable for want of liberty hath made his will, afterwards marries and hath a ehild, 
or freedom of will, by the civil law arc of various kinds; this is a presumptive or implied revocation of his former 
as prisoners, captives, and the like. But the law of Eng- will which he made in his state of celihacy. The Ro- 
land docs not make such persons absolutely intestable; mans were also wont to-lay aside testaments as being m- 
but only leaves it to the discretion of that court tojudge gffciosa, deficient in natural duty, if they disinherited or 
upon the consideration of their particular circumstanees totally passed by (without assigning a true and sufficient 
of duress, whether or no such persons could be supposed *reason) any of the children of the testator. But ifthe 
to have /iberum animum testandi. And with regard to child had any legacy, though cver so small, it was @ 
feme-coverts, our laws differ still more materially from proof that the testator had not lost his memory or hie 
the civil. Among the Romans there was no distinction; reason, which otherwise the law presumed; but was then 
a married woman was as capable of beqneathing as a supposcd to have acted thns for some snbstantial cause: 
feme-sole. But with us a married woman is not only and in such case no querela inofficiost testamenti was al- 
utterly incapable of devising lands, being excepted out owed. Hence probably has arisen that groundless vul- 
of the statute of wills, 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 5. but gar crror of the necessity of leaving the heir a shilling, 
also she is incapable of making a testament of chattels, or some other express legacy, in order to disinherit him 
without the license of her husband. For all her person- effectually; whereas the law of England makes no such 
al chattels are absolutely his own; and he may dispose wild supposition of forgetfulness or insanity ; and there: 
of her chattels real, or shall have them to himself, if fore, though the heir or next of kin be totally omitted, 
he survives her: it would be therefore extremely in- it admits no zvofficios? to set aside snch a testament. 
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consistent to give her a power of defeating that provision TESTAMENT, in Scots Law. See Law, N° clxxxt. 

of the law, by bequcathing those. chattels to another. 2. &c. - 

The qucen-consort is an exception to this general rule, Testament, Oldand New. See Brsie and Scie 

for she may dispose of her chattels by will, without the TURE. | 

consent of her lord; and any feme-covert may make TESTATOR, the person who makes his will and 

her will of goods which are in her possession 27 avter testament. 
; droit, as executrix or administratrix; for these cannever TESTER, Txsron, the name of a coin struck m 


be the property of the husband: and if she has any pin- France by Louis XIL in 1513, and in Scotland in the 
money or separate maintenance, it is said she*may dis- time of Francis II. and Mary queen of Scotland, so call- 
pose of her savings thcreout by testament, without the ed from the head of the king, which was engraved up- 
contronl of her husband. But if a female sole makes on it. The silver it contained was 11 deniers 18 grains, 
her will, and afterwards marries, such suhsequent mar- its weight seven deniers 117 grains, and its value 10 
riage is esteemed a revocation in law, and entirely va- sols. The coinage of it was prohibited by Henry YU. 
cates the will. in 1575, when the value of it was augmented to 14 sols 

3. Persons incapable of making testaments on account six deniers. The teston or tester among us was ralel 
of their criminal conduct, are in the first place all trai- at 12d. in the reign of Henry VIII. and afterwards 

tors and felons, from the time of conviction; for then rednced to 6d. 
their goods and chattels are no longer at their own dis- TESTES, in Anatomy, the testicles. See the next 

, posal, but forfeited to the king. Neither can a felo de article. | 
TESTICLE 
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de TESTICLE (testis), a double part in animals of the 
| male kind, serving for the office of generation. See 
wh. Anatomy, N° 107. 

TESTIMONY. See Locic, N° 29, and Mera- 
puysics, N° 135—138, 

Testimony, in Law. See EvipEnce. 

TESTU DO, the Tortoise, a genus of animals, be- 
longing to the class of amphibia, and order of reptilia. 
See ERPETOLOGY Index. 

TEsTUDO, in antiquity, was particularly used among 
the poets &c. for the ancient lyre; because it was ori- 
ginally made by its inventor Mercury, of the back or 

hollow of the testudo aquatiea, or sea-tortoise, which he 
| accidentally found on the banks of theriver Nile. See 
Lyre. 

TEsTUDO, in the military art of the ancients, was a 
kind of cover or screen which the soldiers, ¢. g7. a 
whole company, made themselves of their bucklers, by 
holding them up over their heads, and standing close 
toeach other. This cxpedient served to shelter them 
from darts, stones, &c. thrown upon them, especial- 

| ly those thrown from above, when they went to the 
assault. 
__Testupo, was also a kind of large wooden tower 
which moved on several wheels, and was covered with 
ballock-hides, serving to shelter the soldiers when they 
approached the walls to mine them, or to batter them 
with rams. It was called testudo, trom the strength of 
its roof, which covered the workmen as the shell does 
the tortoise. | 
TETANUS, adrcadful spasmodic disorder, in which 
_ the whole body becomes rigid and inflexible. Jt most 
| commonly proves mortal. See Mxpicine, N° 279. 
TETHYS, a genus of insects belonging to the class 
_ of vermes, and order of mollusca. See LleLMINTHO- 
—«LoGy Index. 
_ TETRACERA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
_ class polyandria ; and in the natural system ranging un- 
der the doubtful. See Borany Index. 
TETRADYNAMIA, (reroxess “four,” and Ovvce mets 
_ “ power’’), four powers ; the name of the 15th class in 
| Linneus’s Sexual System. See Botany Index. 
| MEERAGONTA, a genus of ‘plants belonging to 
the lass icosandria 3 and in the natural method ranging 
under the 13th order, succulente. See Botany Index. 
TETRAGRAMMAT ION, cirexyeapepuroy, a de- 


nomination given by the Grecks to the Hehrew name 


i) 


| 
‘| 
) 
| 


of God mim, “ Jehova,” because in the Hebrew it con-- 


| sists of four letters. 
TETRAGYNIA, (rercuees, ‘ four,” and yov, “a 
Woman”’) ; the name of an order, or secondary division, 
in the Sexual System. See Botany Index. 


_ man or husband’) ; the name of the fourth class in the 
mnzan System. Sce Borany Jndex. 

| TETRAO, a genus of birds belonging to the order 
\of gallinze, See OrxitHoLocy Index. 

. TETRODON, a genus of fishes arranged by Lin- 
‘Aheus under the class of amphibia, and order of nantes ; 
but placed by Gmelin under the class of pisces, and or- 
der of branchiostcg?. See IchytrHroLtocy Index. 

| TE PRARCH, a prince who holds and governs a 
| urth part ofa Kingdom. Such originally was the im- 
Port of the title tetrarc4; but it was afterwards applied 
°° any petty king or ee and became syno- 
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i TETRANDRIA, (serouees, ‘ four,’? and ave, * a 
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nymous with etinarch, as appears from the following Tetrarch 


considerations: rt. That Pliny makes mention of six 


i 


tetrarchies within the city of Decapolis. 2. That He- Teutonie. 


rod’s kingdom was only divided into three parts, which 
yet were called ¢etrarchies, and the sovereigns thereof, 


Luke iii. I. tetrarchs. 3. Josephus tells us, that, after Josephus’s 
the battle of Philippi, Antony, going into Syria, .con- Antig. b. - 
stituted Herod tetrarch ; and on medals the same He- xiv. ¢- 23. - 


rod is called ethnarch. 
TETRASTYLE, in the ancient architecture, a 


building, and particularly a temple, with four columns - 


in its front. 

TETUAN, an ancient and pleasant town of Africa, 
in the kingdom of Fez, and in the province of Habata. 
It is pretty well built, and the inhabitants are about 


15,000 in number, who call themselves Andalusians, - 


and almost all speak Spanish, but they are great pi- 
rates. Some say there are 30,000 Moorish inhabitants, 
and 5000 Jews. W. Long. 5. 26. N. Lat. 35. 24s 

TEUCRIUM, Greraranver, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the class didynamia; and in the natural Sys- 
tem ranging under the 42d order, Verticillate. See 
Borany Index. 


TEUTEHIS, a genus of fishes belonging to the order — 


of abdominales. See Icutnyrontocy Index. 
LEUTONES, or TEuToN1, in Ancient Geography, 
a people always by historians joined with the Cimbri 5 
both seated, according to Mela, beyond tlic Elbe, on 
the Sinus Codanus, or Baltic; and there, it is supposed, 
Jay the country of the 'Teutones, now Ditmarsh ; diver- 
sity of dialects producing the different terms Tex, Tut, 
Dit, Tid, and Thod, which in the ancient German lan- 
guage signified people. Of these Teutones; Virgil is to 
be understood in the epithet Zewtonicus, an appellation 
which more lately came to be applicd to-the Germans 
in general, and later still the appellation Alemanni, 
Lhe Teutones, in conjunction with the Cimbri and 
Ambrones, made war on the Romans, and marched to- 
wards Italy in the year 101 B.C. We are told, that 
the Teutones alone were so: numerous, that tley were 
six whole days without intermission in passing by the 
Roman camp. In Transalpinc Gaul they engaged the 
Toman consul Marius; but were defeated with incredi- 


ble slaughter; 100,000 of them, according to the lowest ° 


calculations, being killed on the spot. According to 


others, the number of those killed and taken prisoners. 


amounted to 290,000. The inhabitants made fences for 
vineyards of their banes. Their king 'l'eutobochus, said 
to be a monstrous giant, was taken prisoncr and carricd 
to Rome. Sec Grant. 

TEUTONIC, something belonging to the Teutones, 


The Teutonic language is supposed to have becn the 


language of the ancient Germans, and hence is rec- | 


koncd amongst the mother-tongues. See PHttonecy 
N° aro. 


Treutonre Order, anordcr of military knights, esta-- 


blished towards the close of the twelfth century, on the 
following occasion.— When the emperor Barbarossa en- 
gaged in a crusade for the recovery of the Holy Land 
out of the hands of Saladin, he was followed by great 
numbers of German volunteers, who from various mo- 
tives enlisted under his banners. 


After the death ef - 
Barbarossa, the Germans, who had signalized themselves 
before Acre or Ptolemais, resolved to choose-anctlrer ~ 
leader; and at last fixed their choice upon Frederic ~ 
duke» 
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“Teutonic duke of Suabia, second son to the cmperor, and Henry 


i 


Texture, 


‘Nugent s 
Grand 
Tour, 
‘You. 1. 


duke of Brabant. Under these generals they behaved 
with so much bravery, that Henry king of Jerusalem, 
the patriarch, and several other prinees, determined to 
reward their valour by instituting an order of knight- 
hood in their favour. This was accordingly done; and 
our new knights had at first the title of the knights of 
St George ; afterwards it was thought proper to put them 
under the tutelage of the Virgin Mary, to whom there 
vwas already an hospital dedicated on Monnt Zion, for 
the relief of German pilgrims. From this time they 
were called Eguites Mariunr, or kmights of St Mary. 
Laws, regulations, and statutes, were drawn up for 
them by the Christian kings iu Syria and the patriarch 5 
and among other obligations it was required, that every 
person admitted to the privileges of the order should be 


of noble parentage ; that the order shonld defend the 


Christian religion and the Holy Land ; that they should 
exercise hospitality towards the Christians in general, 
but particularly those of their own country ; and that 
they should with all their power endeavour to propa- 
gate and extend the Christian faith and the religion of 
Jesus. In the year 1190, having become rich by dona- 
tions fromthe superstitious, they elected their first grand- 
master, Henry Walpot, a German, who had distinguish- 
ed himself by his zeal and valour ; and their choice was 
confirmed by the emperor. The following year, Pope 
Celestine IL{. confirmed their privileges already granted, 
giving them the title of the Zeetonic knights of the hos- 
pital of St Mary the Virgin. By the conditions of this 
bull, they vowed perpetual continence, obedience, and 
poverty ; obligations which it may well be imagined 
were not very strictly kept. See PoLanpn, NN° 59, 61, 
67—69, and Prussia, N° 3, 4. 

TEWIT. See TrRinca, OrniTHOLOGY Index. 

TEWKESBURY, a town in Gloucestershire, for- 
merly noted for its monastery, and containing 4820 In- 
habitants in 1811, with a:magnificent church. It is seat- 
-ed at the confluence of the rivers Severn and Avon, has 
a cotton manufactory, and sends two members to parlia- 
ment. W. Long. 2.13. N. Lat. §2. 0. 

TEXEL, a town of the United Provinces, in North 
Tolland, seated at the mouth of the Zuyder-Zee, with 
a good harbaur, and a strong fort. It is seated in a 
fruitful island, known all over the world by the great 
number of ships that pass this way every day from all 
parts ; it is about six miles long and five broad, lying a 
little northward of the coutinent of Holland, between 
which and the island is one of the principal passages out 
of the Zuyder-Zee into the ocean. [t 1s defended from 
the sea by sand hills and strong banks. Most of the 
soil is applied to feed sheep, of which they have great 
flocks ; and the cheese made of their milk is said to vie 
with the Parmesan. This island contains several fair 
villages, and a town on the east side, called Burch, 
strongly fortified and garrisoned, and inhabited chiefly 
by fishermen. N. Lat. 53. 8. E. Long. 4. 51. 

TEXT, a relative term, contradistingnished to gloss 
or commentary, and signifying an original discourse ex- 
clusive of any note or interpretation. ‘This word is par- 
ticularly used for a certain passage of Scripture, chosen 
by a preacher to be the subject of his sermon. 

TEXTURE, properly denotes the arrangement and 
cohesion of several slender bodies or threads interwoven 


- 
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or entangled among each other, as in the webs of spi- 
ders, or in the cloths, stnfis, &c. 

Texture is also nsed in speaking of any union or con- 
stituent particles of a concrete body, whether by weay- 
ing, hooking, knitting, tying, chaining, indenting, in- 
truding, compressing, attracting, or any other way. In 
which sense we say, a close compact texture, a lax po- 
rous texture, a regular or irregular texture, &c. 

THABOR. See Tasor. 

THALES, a celebrated Greek philosopher, and the 
first of the seven wise men of Greece, was born at Mi- 
letus about 640 B.C. In order to improve himself in 
the knowledge of the sciences, he travelled into Egypt, 
where he discoursed with the priests and other learned 
men. Some say that he married ; but others observe, 
that he eluded the solicitations of his mother on this 
head, by telling her, when he was young, that it was 
too soon ; and afterwards that it was too late. ‘Thales 
acquired great reputation by his wisdom and learning: 
he was the first among the Greeks who foretold eclipses 
of the sun, and made extraordinary discoveries 1n astro- 
nomy. Thales was the author of the Ionian sect of phi- 
losophers, who were thus called from his being born at 
Miletus, a city of Tonia. He maintained that water 
was the principle of which all the bodies in the universe 
are composed; that the world was the work of God; 
and that God sees the most sccret thoughts in the heart 
of man. He said, ‘ That-the most difficult thing in 
the world is to know ourselves ; the most easy to advise 
others ; and the most sweet to accomplish our desires. 
That, in order to live well, we ought to abstain from 
what we find fault with in others. That the bodily fe- 
licity consists in health, and that of the mind in know- 
ledge. That the most ancient of beings is God, because 
he is uncreated : that nothing is more beautiful than the 
world, because it is the work of God; nothing more 
extensive than space, quicker than spirit, stronger than 
necessity, wiser than time.”? It was also onc of his sen- 
tences, “* That we ought never to say that to any one 
that may be turned to our prejudice ; and that we should 
live with our friemds as with persons that may become 
our enemies.” He thanked God for three things ; that 
he was born of the human, not of the brute species ; 4 
man, and not a woman; a Greek, and not a barbarian. 
None of the ancient philosophers ever applied themselves 
more earnestly to the study of astronomy than Thales. 
Diogenes Luertins reports, that leaving his lodging with 
an old woman to contemplate the stars, he fell into 2 
ditch 5 on which the good woman cried, “ How canst 
thou know what is doing in the heavens, when thou 
canst not perceive what is at thy feet?” He went tosee 
Croesus, who was marching with a powerfal army into 
Cappadocia, and enabled him to pass the river Halys 
withont making a bridge. Thales died soon after, at 
about go yeare of age. He composed several treatis®: 
in verse, on meteors, the equinoxes, &c. but they al 
all lost. ‘ 

THALIA, in Pagan mythology, one of the mine 
muses. She presided over Comedy ; and 1s represeni€ 
crowned with a garland of ivy, holding a mask m her 
hand, and wearing buskins on her feet. 

THALIA, a genus of plants belouging to the class mo- 
nandria ; and in the natnral system ranging under {3¢ 
Sth order, Sectaminee. See Botany Index. 


THA LICTRUM, 
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THALICTRUM, Meapow-Rur, a cenus of plants 
belonging to the class polyandria ; and in the natural 
system ranging under the 26th order, Alultistlique. See 
Borany Index. 
THAMES, the finest river in Great Britain, which 
takes its rise from a copious spring, called Zames Lead, 
-two miles south-west of Cirencester in Gloneestershire. 
It has been erroneously said, that its name is Isis till it 
arrives at Dorchester, 15 miles below Oxford, when, 
being joined by the Thame or Tame, it assumes the 
name of the Thames, which, it has been observed, is 
formed from a eombination of the words ‘Thame and 
Isis. What was the origin of this vulgar error, eannot 
now he traeed. Peetical fiction, however, has perpe- 
tuated this error, and invested it with a kind of classical 
sanctity. ‘ It plainly appears (says Camden), that the 
river was always called Z'’ames or Tems, before it eame 
near the Thame ; and in several aneient charters granted 
to the abbey of Malmshury, as well as that of Ensham, 
and in the old deeds relating to Cricklade, it is never 
. considered under any other name than that of Thames.” 
’ He likewise says, that it oecurs nowhere under the name 
of Isis. All the historians who mention the incursions 
of Ethelwold into Wiltshire in the year gos, or of Ca- 
mite in 1016, concur likewise in the same opinion, hy 
declaring, that they passed over the Thames at Crick- 
lade in Wiltshire. It is not probable, moreover, that 
_ Thames Head, an appellation by whieh the souree has 
usually heen distinguished, should give rise to a river of 
the name of Isis; which river, after having run half its 
course, should reassume the name of Thames, the appel- 
lation of its parent spring. Ahout a mile below the 
spuree of the river is tac first corn-mill, which is called 
_ Kemble Mill. lere the river may properly be said to 
| forma constant eurrent; which, though not more than 
| mune feet wide in the summer, yet in the winter becomes 
| such a torrent as to overflow the meadows for many 
miles around. But, in the summer, the Thames Head 
_ 18 80 dry, as to appear nothing but a large dell, inter- 
spersed with stones and weeds. From Somerford the 
stream winds to Cricklade, where it unites with many 
other rivulets. Approaching Kemsford, it again enters 
its native county, dividing it from Berkslure at Ingle- 
sham. It widens considerably in its way to Lechlade ; 
and being there joined hy the Lech and Coln, at the 
distance ef 138 miles from London, it becomes navi- 
gable for vessels of go tons. At Ensham, in its course 
‘North-east, to Oxford, is the first bridge of stone; a 
| handsome ane, of three arehes, built by the earl of 
| Ahinedop. Passing bv the rnins of Godstow nunnery, 
Where the eelebrated Fair Rosamond was interred, the 
river reaches Oxford, in whove academic groves its poc- 
tteal name of Isis has been so often invoked. Being 
there joined py the Charwell, it proceeds south-east to 
Abingdon, and thence to Dorchester, where it receives 
| the Tame. Continuing its course south east by Wal- 
| lingford to Reading, and forming a houndary to the 
_ conties of Berks, Bucks, Surry, Middlesex, Essex, and 
_ ‘Xent, it washes the tawns of Henley, Marlow, Maiden- 
} bead, Windsor, Etan, Egham, Staines, Laleham, Chert- 
Sy, Wevhridge, Shepperton, Walton, Sunbury, Hast 
| ~ West Moulsey, Hampton, Thames Ditton, Kings- 
ee Peddingtan, Twickenham, Richmond, Isleworth, 
srentford, Kew, Mortlake, Barnes, Chiswiek, Hammer- 
} emith, Putney, Fulham, Wandswort h, Battersea, Chelsea, 
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and Lambeth. Then, on the north bank of the river, 
are Westminster and London, and, on the epposite side, 
Southwark ; forming together one continued city, ex- 
tending to Limchouse and Deptlord; and hence the 
river proceeds to Greenwich, Evith, Greenhithe, Gray's 
Thurrock, Gravesend, and Leich, into the ocean. It 
receives in its eourse from Dorchester the rivers Kennet, 
Loddon, Coln, Wey, Mole, Wandle, Lea, Roding, Da- 
rent, and Medway. ‘The jurisdiction of the lord mayor 
of London over the Thames extends from Coln diteh, a 
little to the west of Staines, to Yendal cr Yentect to the 
east, including part of the rivers Medway and Tea ; 
and he has a deputy, named the water bailiff, who is to 
search for and punish all offenders against the laws fur 
the preservation of the viver and its fish. Fight tiaies 
a-year the lord mayor and aldermen hold courts of con- 
servance for the four counties of Surry, Middlesex, 
Kssex, and Reut. Though the Thames is said to Le 
navigable 138 miles ahove the bridge, vet there are 49 
many flats, that in summer the navigation westward 
would be entirely stopped, when the springs are lov, 
were it not for a number of locks. Bot these are at- 
tended with considerable expence 3 for a barve from 
Lechlade to London pays for passing through them 
131. 15s. 6d. and frem Oxford to London 121. 18s. 
This charge, however, isin summery only, when the wa: 
ter is low; and there is no lock from London bridge ta 
Bolter’s lock; that is, for 514 miles above the briduc. 
The plan of new cuts has been adopted, in some places, 
to shorten and facilitate the navigation. ‘Phere is one 
near Leehlade, which rons nearly parallel to the old 
river, and contiguous to St John’s bridge ; and there is 
another a mile from Abingdon, whieh has rendered the 
old stream toward Culham hridge useless. But a much 
more important undertaking has lately been aceom- 
plished 5 namely, the junction of this river with the Se- 
vern. A canal had been made, by virtue of an act of 
parliament in 1730, from the Severn to Wallbridge, 
near Stroud. A new canal now ascends by Stroud, 
through the vale of Chalford, to the height of 343 feet, 
by means of 28 locks, and thence to the entrance of a 
tunnel near Sapperton, a distance of near eight miles. 
The canal is 42 feet in width at top and 30 at the bot- 
tom. The tunnel (which is extended under Sapperton 
lull, and under that part of Earl Bathurst’s grounds 
called Hadleyawood, making a distance of two miles and 
three furlongs) is near 15 feet in width, and can nayi- 
gate barges of 70 tens. ‘The canal descending hence 
134 feet, by 14 locks, joins the Thames at Lechlade, a 

digtance of above 20 miles. In the eonrse of this vast 
undertaking, the canal, from the Severn at Freemlade 

to Inglesham, where it joins the Thames, is a distance 

of more than 30 miles. The expence of it exceeded the 

sum of 200.cool. of which 3000l. are said to have been 

expended in gunpowder alone, used for the blowing np 

of the rock. ‘Phis new canal was completed in 1780, 

in less than seven years from its commencement. A. 

communication, not only with the Treut, bot with the 

Mersey, lias likewise been eflected by a canal from Ox- 

ford ta Coventry 5 and an act of parliament bas passed 

to extend another canal from this, at Braunston, to the 

Thames at Brentford. This is to be called Lhe Grand 

Junction Canal. On the extensive advantages resulting 

from these navigable communieations from the metro- 

polis wiih the ports of Bristol, Liverpool, Hull, &e., 
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Thames, and the principal manufacturing towns in the inland 
Thane. parts of the kingdom, it is needless to expatiate. ‘The 
ty tide flows up the Thames as high as Richmond, which, 
following the winding of the river, is 70 miles from the 
ocean; a greater distance than the tide is carried by 
any other river in Europe. ‘The water 1s esteemed ex- 
tremely wholesome, and fit for use in very long voyages, 

during which it will work itself perfectly fine. 

THAMES is also the name of a river in the state of 
Connecticut in America. See the article ConNECTI- 
CUT. 

THANE, or THANus, a name given to the nobili- 
ty in Britain before the time of Wilham the Conqueror. 
It signilies a minister or honourable retainer, from the 
verb thenian, “‘to minister.”? There were several de- 
grees of nobility among the Anglo-Saxons; bnt those 
most commonly mentioned are the king’s thanes and the 
alderman’s thanes. The king’s thanes seem to have been 
of three different degrees, according to their different 
deyrees of wealth or favour at conrt. The alderman’s 
thanes seem to have been of the lowest degree of nobilt- 
ty, and next to them those who were promoted to that 
dignity from their advancement in the church, from 
their valour, success in agriculture or commerce: for if 
a ceorl or farmer applied to learning and attained to 
priests orders ; 1f he acquitted himself so well as to ob- 
tain from a nobleman five hythes of land, or a gilt 
sword, helmet, and hreast-plate, the reward of his va- 
lour ; or if by his industry he had acqnired the property 
of five hythes of land; or if he applied to trade, and 
made three voyages beyond sea in a ship of his own, and 
a cargo belonging to hiniself, he was denominated a 
thane. 

The thanes, who were the only nobility among the 
Anglo-Saxons, were a very numerous body of men, 
comprehending all the considerable landholders in Eng- 
land, and filling up that space in society between the 
ceorls or yeomanry on the one hand, and the royal fa- 
mily on the other; which is now occupied both by the 
nobility and gentry. In times of war, they constituted 
the flower of their armies, and in times of peace they 
swelled the trains of their kings, and added greatly to 
the splendour of their courts, especially at tle three 
great festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. 

Henry’siti- Vrom this body all the chief officers, both civil and mi- 

story of _ litary, as aldermen, greeves, earls, heretogens, &e. 

Great Bri- were taken; and to obtain some of these offices was the 

ey: great object of their ambition. Before they obtained an 
office, their lands were their only support ; and they liv- 
ed in greater or less affluence, according to tle extent 
of their estates. These they divided into two parts; 
one of which they called their zz/ands, and the cther 
their owtlunds. Their inlands they kept in their own 
immediate possession, and cultivated them by the hands 
of their slaves and villains, in arder to raise provisions 
for their families ; their outlands they granted to ceorls 
or farmers, either for one year, or for a term of years ; 
for which they received a certain stipulated proportion 
of their produce annually. These customs had long 
prevailed among their ancestors in Gerniany, and 
were adhered to by their posterity in England till the 
conquest. 

The thanes were under no obligations on account of 
their lands, except the three following, which were in- 
dispensably necessary to the defence and improvement of 


their country: To attend the king with their followers 
in military expeditions, to assist in building and defend- 
ing the royal castles, and in keeping the bridges and 


‘highways in proper repair. To these obligations all 


proprietors of land (even the churchmen for a long 
time not excepted) were subjected; and these services 
were considered as due to their country, rather than 
to the persons of their kings, and were agreed to by 
all as being necessary to their own preservaticn and 
conveniency. 

This title of thane was abolished in England at the 
conquest, upon the introduction of the feudal system 
by William. ‘The titles of earl and baron were about 
the same pericd introduced into Seotland by Malcolm 
Canmore, when the title of thane fell into disuse. 

THANET, an island of the county of Kent, sur- 
rounded by the sea except on the north-east side, where 
it is bounded by the branches of the river Stour, now 
inconsiderable to what they were formerly. It con- 
tains several villages, and the sea port towns of Mar- 
gate and Ramsgate, and has the title of an earldom. It 
is celebrated for being the spot through which arts, sci- 
ences, and divine knowledge, came into this happy isle. 
The Britons called it Richborough, from its vicinity to 
the city of that name, now only a venerable ruin; but 
the Saxons called it Thanet, from fire, having so many 
beacons erected on it. Itis in the north-east part of the 
county, lies open to the sea on the north and east, with 
the river Wantsum on the west and south, is about 10 
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miles long from the North Foreland to Sarre-Bridge, zycon 
and about 8 broad from Westgate to Sandwich-Ferry. Engin 
The north part of it is chiefly arable ; and the south and Gaz 


west parts consist of marsh or pasture-lands. The soil 
is generally very fertile, especially in producing the 
best harley, of which it is computed above 20,000 
quarters are annually sent to London. 

TTHAPSIA, the Deapiy Carrot, a genus of plants 
belonging to the class pentandria, and in the natural 
system ranging under the 45th order Usmbellate. See 
Botany Inder. 

THAWING, the resolution of ice into its former 
fluid state by the warmth of the arr. See ConGELA- 
TION and F Rost. 

THEA. See TEa. 

THEATINES, a religious order in the Romish 
church, so called from their principal founder John Pe- 
ter Caraffa, then bishop of Theate, or Clieti, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and afterwards pope, under the 
name of Paul LV. The names of the other founders 
were Gaetan, Boniface, and Consiglieri. ‘These four 
pious men desiring to reform the ecclesiastical state, laid 
the foundation of an order of regular clerks at Rome in 
the year 1524. Pope Clement VII. approved the insti- 
tution, and permitted the brethren to make the three 
religious vows, to elect a superior every three yea! 
and to draw up statutes for the regulation of the order. 
‘They were the first who endeavoured, by their example, 
to revive among the clergy the poverty of the apostles 
and first disciples of our Saviour, and were also the first 
who assumed the title of regzlar clerks. 

THEATRE, a place in which shows or dramatie 
representations are exbihited. 

For the origin of the dramatic art we always tm 
our eyes to Greece, the nursery of the arts and sciences. 


It may indeed have been known among more ancient 
nations, 
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atre, nations, but no records remain sufficient to support this 
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opinion. The different states of Greece asserted their 
claim to the honour of having given it birth, but the 
account of the Athenians is most generally received. It 
derived its origin from the hymns which were snng in 
the festivals of Bacchus in honour ofthat deity. While 
these resounded in the ears of the multitude, choruses 
of Bacchants and Fauns, ranged round certain obscene 
images which they carried in triumphal procession, chant- 
ed lascivious songs, and sometimes sacrificed individuals 
to public ridicule. 

This was the practice in tlie cities ; but a still greater 
licentiousness reigned in the worship paid to the same 
divinity by the inhabitants of the country, and espe- 
cially at the season when they gathered the fruits of his 


beneficence. Vintagers, besmeared with wine-lees, and 


intoxicated with joy and the juice of the grape, rode 
forth in their carts, and attacked each other on the. road 
with gross sarcasms, revenging themselves on their 
neighbours with ridicule, and on the rich by publishing 
their injustice. 

Among the pvets who flourishec at that time, some 
celebrated the great actions and adventures of gods and 
heroes, and others attacked with asperity the vices and 
absurdities of individuals. The former took Homer for 
their model, and supported themselves by his example, 
of which they made an improper use. Homer, the 
most tragic of poets, the model of all who have suc- 
ceeded him, had in the Iliad and the Odyssey brought 
to perfection the heroic poem, and in his Margites had 
employed pleasantry. But as the charm of his works 
depends in a great measure on the passions and motion 
with which he knew to animate them, the poets who 
came after him endeavoured to introduce into theirs an 
action which might excite emotion or mirth in the spec- 
tators : some even attempted to produce both, and ven- 
tured certain rude essays, which liave since been styled 
indifferently either tragedies or comedies, because they 
unite the characters of those two dramas. The authors 
of these sketches have been distinguished by no dis- 
covery ; they only form in the history of the art a 
succession of names which it would be useless to recal to 
light. 

The necessity and power of theatrical interest was al- 
ready known. The hymns in honour of Bacchus, while 
they described his rapid progress and splendid conquests, 
became imitative ; and in the contests of the Pythian 
games, the players on the flute who entered into com- 
petition were enjoined by an express law to represent 
successively the circumstances that had preceded, ac- 
companied, and followed the victory of Apollo over 
Python. 

_Some years after this regulation, Susarion and Thes- 
pis, both born in a small borough of Attica, named 
Icaria, appeared each at the head of a company of ac- 
tors, the one on a kind of stage, the other in a cart (A). 
The former attacked the vices and absurdities of his 
time; and the latter treated more noble subjects, which 
he took from history. 

The comedies of Susarion were in the same taste with 
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those indecent and satirical farces which were afters 


Theatre, 


wards performed in some of the cities of Greece. They ym 


were long the favourite entertainment of the country 
peop!e. Athens did not adopt this species of exhibition 
until after it was brought to perfection in Sicily. 

Thespis had more than once seen in the festivals, in 
which as yet hymns only were sung, one of the singers, 
mounted on a table, form a kind of dialogue with the 
chorus. Y'rom this hint he conceived the idea of intro- 
ducing into the tragedies an actor who, by simple reci- 
tals introduced at intervals, should give relief to the 
chorus, divide the action, and render it more interesting. 
This happy innovation, together with some other liher- 
ties in which he had allowed himself, gave alarm to the 
legislator of Athens, who was more able than any other 
person to discern the value or danger of the novelty. 
Solon condemned a species of composition in which the 
ancient traditions were disguised by fictions. ‘ If we 
applaud falsehood in our public exhibitions (said he to 
Thespis),. we shall soon find that it will insinuate itself 
into our most sacred engagements.” 

The excessive approbation and delight with which 
both the city and country received the pieces of Thespis 
and Snsarion, at once justified and rendered useless the 
suspicious foresight of Solon. ‘The poets, who till then 
had only exercised their genius in dithyrambics and li- 
centious satire, struck with the elegant forms which 
these species of composition began to assume, dedicated 
their talents to tragedy and comedy. Soon after a great- 
er variety was introduced in the subjects of the former 
of these poems. Those who judged of their pleasures on- 
ly from habit, exclaimed, that these subjects were fo- 
reign to the worship of Bacchus; but the greater num- 
ber thronged with still more eagerness after the new 
pieces. 

Phrynichus, the disciple of Thespis, made choice of 
that kind of verse which is most suitable to the drama, 
was the author of some other changes, and left tragedy 
in its infancy. : 

/Eschylus received it from his hands enveloped in a 
rude vestment, its visage covered with talse colours, or 
a mask inexpressive of character, without either grace 
or dignity in its motions, inspiring the desire of an inte- 
rest which it with difficulty excited, still attached to 
the buffooneries which had amused its infant years, and 
expressing its conceptions sometimes with elegance and 


dignity, but frequently in a feeble and low style, pol- 


luted with gross obscenities. 
In his first tragedies he introduced a second actor ; 
and afterwards, copying the example of Sophocles, who 


had just entered on his theatrical career, he admitted a _ 


third, and sometimes even a fourth. By this multipli- 
city of personages, one of his actors became the hero of 
the piece, and attracted to himself the principal inte- 
rest ; and as the chorus now held only a subaltern sta- 
tion, A“schylus took care to shorten its part, and per- 
haps even carried this precaution too far. 

He is censured for having admitted mute characters 
into his drama. Achilles, after the death of his friend, 
and Niobe, after the destruction of ber children, appear 
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| (A) Susarion represented his first pieces towards the year 580 before Christ. Some years after, Thespis made 
Is first attempts in tragedy, and acted his Alcestis in 536. 
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should concur to produce the same effect. 
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on the stage, and remain during several scenes motion- 
less, with their heads covered with a veil, and without 
uttering a words but if their eyes had overflowa with 
tears, and they had poured forth the bittercst lamenta- 


tions, could they have produced au cflect so terrible as 
this veil, this silence, and this abandonment to grief ? 
Tt was not sufficient that the noble and elevated style 


of tragedy should leave in the minds of the auditors a 
strong impression of crandear 5 to captivate the muiti- 


tude, it was requisite that every part of the spectacle 
Tt was then 
the general opinion that nature, by bestowing on the 


ancient heroes a2 more lofty stature, had impressed on 


their persans a majesty which procured them as much 
respect from the people as the ensigns of diguity by 


which they were attended. Alschylus therefore raised 


his actors on high stilts or buskins, He covered their 
features, which were frequently disaprecable, with a 
mask that concealed their irregularity. He clothed 
them in flowing and magnihcent robes, the form of which 
was so decent, thatthe priests of Ceres lave not blush- 
ed to adopt it. The infericr actors were also provided 
with masks and dresses suited to their parts. 

Lastead of thase wretched scaffolds which were 
merly erected in haste, he obtained a theatre furuished 
with machines, and embellished with decorations. Here 
the sound of the trampet was reverberated, incense was 
scen to burn on the altars, the shades of the dead to a- 
rise from the tomb, and the furies to rush from the 
culls of Tartarus. In one of his pieces these infernal 
divinities appeared, for the Hrst time, with masks of a 
horrid paleness, torches in their hands, serpents iiter- 
rwined in their hair, and followed by a numercus reti- 
nue of dreadful spectres. It is said that, at the sight 
of them, and the sound of their terrific howlings, terror 
seized on the whole assembly, women miscarried, and 
childven expired with fear; and that the magistrates, 
to prevent similar accidents in future, commanded that 
the chorus should consist only of fifteen actors instead 
of fifty. 

The efict of so many new objects cond not but asto- 


fur. 


“nish the spectators; nor were they less surprised and 


delighted at the intelligence displayed in the perform- 
ance of the actors, whom Aéschylus almost always ex- 
ercised himself. He regulated their steps, and taught 
them to give additional force to the action by new and 
expressive gestures. 

'The progress of the art was extremely rapid. /Bs- 
chylus was born 525 years before Christ, 11 years alter 
‘Vhespis had acted his. Alcestis. He had for competi- 
tors Choerilus Pratenas, and Phrynichus, whose glory 
he eclipsed, and Sophocles, who rivalied lis own. So- 
phocles was born about the year 497 B. C. about 14 

ears before Euripides. These carried tragedy to the 
highest perfection to which it attained among the 
Greeks. Aéschylus painted men greater than they can 
be, Scphocles as they ought to be, and Euripides as 
they are. 

Invented towards the soth Olympiad (about 580 
B. C.) and adapted ta.the rude manners of the rustics, 
comedy ventured not to approach the capital; and if 
by chance some companies of actors, who were nncon- 
nected with any others, found their way into the city, 
and performed their indecent farces, they were less au- 
shovised than tolereted by the government. It was not 
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till after a long infancy that this species vf drama be- 
gan suddenly to make a rapid improvement im Srey. 
Instead of a succession tf scenes without connection or 
tendency, the philosopher Epteharmos introduced an 
action, all the parts of which had a dependence on each 
others and conducted his subject, without wandering 
from it, through a just extent toa determinate end, 
Lis pieces, su!:jected to the same laws of trevedy, were 
known in Greece, where they were considered as mo- 
dels; and comedy soon shared with her rival the suf- 
frages of the public, and the homage dee to genius, 
The Athenians, especially, received her with the sane 
transports as they would have testifed at the news ofa 
victory : many of thcir pocts exercised their genius im 
this novel species of composition 5 and their names adorn 
the numerous list of writers who have been distinguish- 
ed in comedy from the time of Epicharmus. Such were, 
among the more ancient, Magnes, Cratinus, Crates, 
Pherccrates, Eupelis, and Aristephanes. They all 
flourished in the age of Pericles. 

if we peruse the comic picces which have come down 
to us, we shall be convinced that the sole object of the 
authors was to please the multitude. The gods and 
heroes were travestied, gross and obscene lanpnaye was 
often employed, and virulent invectives were often 
thrown out against individuals of the first rank Jer ge- 
nius and virtue. ‘Tawards the end of the Peleponnesian 
war the licentiousness of comedy was restrained. The 
chorus was laid aside, because the rich citizens were a- 
larmed, aud would wo longer contribute moncy to sup- 
port it, nor provide masks with portraits for exposing 
individuals, 

The pocts being thus restrained from mentioning 
names of living persons on the stage, invented false 
names. They still exposed real and known charaeters 5 
and thus gave a more exgnisite gratihcation to the spec- 
taturs, who were highly amused with finding out the 
persons intended. The consequence of the law was 
only to make that done with delicacy which was for- 
merly done in the most indecent and scurrilous manner. 
Aristophanes, in some of his latest pieces, has given 08 
some good examples of this kind of comedy, which 18 
sometimes called the middle comedy. 

Comedy was still liable to abuse, and therefore re- 
quired farther reformation. As the use of real names 
had formerly been prohibited, real subjects were also 
forbidden 3 and comedy from that time was no longera 
fury armed with torclies, or a firebrand seattermng mis- 
chief, but a pleasing and instructive companion. This 
is called the new comedy. The most eminent among 
the Greeks in this improved species was Menander. 
His writings are now lost; but we may forma good 
estimate of their merit from the comedies of Terence, 
which are said to have been borrowed from Menander, 
and to have nearly resembled the original, though inte- 
rior in that vs camica by which the elegant Grecian 
was distinguished. The comedy of Menander is that 
which has been enltivated in modern times. 

To give some idea of a Grecian theatre, we shall de- 
scribe very shortly the theatre of Bacchus in Athens, 
which was built by the famous architect Philos in the 
time of Pericles. The part intended for the spectalo® 
was of a simicircular form, at the diameter. of which 
was erected the stage. ‘The orchestra occupied the 
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the music, the chorus, and the mini were placed. It parts. Kings wore a diadem, leaned on a sceptre which Theatre, 
was four feet elevated above the ground. ‘ihe specta- supported an cagle on its top, aud were dressed in long ——~y—" 
tors were arranged in three galleries round all the sides robes of purple or other spleided colours ornamented 

of the orchestra except that next the stage, each gallery = with gold. Eicroes, besides having their stature fre- 
coataining dight rows of seats. Atthe farther end of quently inéreased to o1x fect English +, and their balk + Arist. in 
the orchestra, where the stage is erected in modern the- in proportion, were frequently covered with the skin of Ran. 
atres, stovd the thymele or logeon, but projecting a lit- a lion or a tyzer, and armed with swerds, guivers, and ¥- 1046. 

tie towards the audience. It wasa litle higher than clubs. All who suiered aistortunes wore a 1 emma 
the erehestra, and did not extend the whole breadth of — brown, or dirty white garment, which frequently hung cap. 1. 


it. Ln some theatres it was only six feet square. Here 
the princ:pal part of the chorus made their recitations, 
and in comical interludes the mimi perfermed. Bebind 
the tiymele appeared the stage or proseenion, consider- 
ably clevated. No part of this theatre was covered ¢x- 
cept the stage, anda ligh gallery called carcys set apart 
fur the women, The Athenians, being exposed to the 
weather, came usnally with great cloaks, to secure them 
from tie rai or the cold ; and for defence against the 
saa they had the sezadéonr, a kind of parasol, which the 
Romans used also in the theatres by the uame of zz- 
belle; but when a sudden storm arose, the play was in- 
terrupted, and the spcetators dispersed. 

4 sort of tent work over the entire area of the edihee 
might have been contrived as a shelter fiom the rain 
and a shade from the sun. Such a covering would have 
obviated the inconveniences of roofed theatres, which 
obstruct the free communication of the air, and of un- 
roofed theatres, which do not keep out the weather. 
At Athens the plays were always represented in the 
aaytime, which made the unroofed theatres less incon- 
venient, 

Plays were represented only during the three festivals 
solemaized in honour of Bacchus. The first of these 
was celebrated at the Pircens, where sone of Furipides’s 
picees were first performed. ‘Fhe second, which lasted 
omy one day, was kept at the end of January or be gir - 
ning of February. ‘The third, called the greater D/o- 
nystd, was celebrated a month after. It continued se- 
veral days, and attracted a great multitude of spectators. 
In the festivals which lasted only one day, five or six 
dramatic pieces, cither tragedies or comedies, Were pcr- 
formed. But in the greater Dionysia, which continued 
longer, 12 or 15, and sometimes more, were acted. 
The performance began carly in the morning, and some- 
times lasted the whole day. 


The chorus, according as the subject demanded, was 


iu tatters. ‘There were various kinds of masks for tra- 
gedy, comedy, and satire. ‘These certainly took away 
the pleasure arising from the expression of the counte- 
yance 5 but at any rate, little pleasure could be derived: 
from this circumstance in a Grecian theatre, from its 
immense size, and the ereat distance of the audicnce 
rom the stage. 

Dramatic entertainments were introduced at Rome in- 
the year of the city 391. ‘They were called dvd? secaieds. 
because they were first acted ia shade formed by the 
branches and leaves of trees. They were borrowed im- 
mediately from Etruria, whence also they received their 
hrst players. These Etrumians at first only danced to a 
flute, without cither singing or acting. The Roman 
youth soon imitated them at their solemn festivals, add-- 
ing vaillery 1a rude verses, and gestures adapted to the | 
subject. These verses were called /esccraind?, from Fes- 
ccnnia, a city of Etruria. Livius Andronicus was the 
first poct who wrote a regular play in Latin. This hap- 
pened in the year of Rome 512 or 514, about 160 years 
alter the death of Sophocles and Euripides, and 52 af- 
ter that of Menander. ‘The Grecian model was after- 
wards introduced and cultivated much by stccecding 
dramatic writers. This was the model of Sfenander, 
for the old and middle comedy was unknown at Neme. 
As the Romaus were only imitators of the Grecks ia 
the dramatic art, as well as in most of the arts and sci- 
ences, nothing more is necessary to be said in addition. 
to the account which we have already given of the Gre- 
Clan stage, 

The origin of the English stage is lid in obscurity. 
It was not, however, copied from the Grecian or Ro- 
man 5 for it was evidently diferent in form as well as in 
matter, and may with more propriety be deduced from 
a Gothic original. [t appears that there were theatrical 
entertainments in Eneland almost as early as the con- 


quest 3 for we are told by William Stephanides or Fitz- Gentie. 


Stephen, a monk, who in the reign of Henry LL. wrate man’s Ma- 
his Descriptio Notlilissime Civitatis Londonia, that serine for 
‘* London, instead of the common interludes of the the- '79 
atre, had plays of a more holy kind 5 representations of 

the miracles of confessors, and thesufferings of martyrs.” 

At this time there were also certain sets of idle people, 

who travelled the countries, and were called Alumamers, 

a kind of vagrant comedians, whose execllence consisted 
altogether in mimickry and humour. 

It is provable that, soon after this time, the dramatic 
representations called Afysteries were exhibited : ‘These 
mysterics were taken from scripture-history : some repre- 
sented the creation of the world, with the fall of Adam 
and Eve; some the story of Josephs and others even 

the incarnation and sufferings of the Sun of God. These Cibber's 


composed of men and women, old men or youths, citi- 
zens or slaves, priests, soldiers, &c. to the number of 
15 in tragedy, and 24 in comedy. The chorus came 
npon the stave preceded by a flute-player, who regula- 
ted their steps ; sometimes one after the other, but in 
tragedy more frequeutly three in front and five in depth, 
or five in front and three in depth. 

The same persons performed both in tragedy and co- 
medy 5 but, as among ourselves, it was rare to meet 
with any who excelled in both. The pay of those who 
had acquired great ri patation was considerable. Polts 
gained a talent in two days (cqual to 225). sterling *). 
Players of emineuce were solicited by different actors of 
Greece to attend their festivals. Hf, after making an 
cugagement, they failed, they were obliged ta pay a 


certain sum of money ; and if they were abseut during pieces were exhibited ina manner co ridiculous as to fa- eg 
the festivals of their own republic, they were condemn- — vour libertinism and inhdelity, as appears by a petition Life. 


of the chaunters of St Paul’s Cathedral to Richard 11. 
in 1378, praying, that “some unexpert people. might 


be. 


ed tog heavy fine, 
Vhe actors had habits and symbols suited, ta their 
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be prohibited from representing the history of the Old 


Lene Testament to the prejudice of the said clergy, who had 
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becn at great expence to represent it-publicly at Christ+ 
mas.” 

In the year 1390, the parish clerks of London are 
said to have played interludes at Skinner’s-well on three 
successive days in July; and, in 1409, to have acted 
for eight days successively a play conceruing the crea- 
tion of the world, at the same place which thence ac- 
quired the name of Clerkenwell. 

These Mysteries were succeeded hy Moralities, in 
which there were some rude traces of a fable and a mo- 
ral; and some also of poctry, the virtues, vices, and 
other affections of the mind being frequently personified. 

After these Moralities came what were called Inter- 
ludes, which made some approaches to wit and bumour. 
Many of these pieces were written by John Heywood, 
jester to Henry VIII. 

In the time of Henry VIIT. onc or two pieces had 
been published under the classical names of Comedy and 
Tragedy, but they appear not to have been intended for 
popular use. It was not till the religious ferments had 
subsided that the public had leisure to attend to drama- 
tic poetry. In the reign of Elizabeth, tragedies and co- 
medies began to appear in form, and could the poets have 
persevered, the first models were good. Gorboduc, a regu- 
lartragedy, was acted in 1 561; and Gascuigne, in 1566, 
exhibited Jocasta, a translation from Euripides, as also 
The Supposes, a regular comedy, from Ariosto, near 30 
years before any of Shakespeare’s were printed. 

The people, however, still retained a relish for their 
old mysteries and moralities, and the popular dramatic 
poets sccm to have made them their models, ‘The gra- 
ver sort of moralities appear to have given birth to our 
modern tragedy; as our comedy evidently took its rise 
from the lighter interludes of that kind. And as most 
of these pieces contain an absurd mixture of religion and 
buffoonery, an eminent critic has well deduced from 
thence the origin of onr unnatural tragi-comedies. Even 
after the pcople had becn accustomed to tragedies and co- 
medies, moralities still kept their ground. One of them, 
intitled The New Custom, was printed so late as 1573. 
At length they assumed the name of masquves, and, with 
some classical improvements, became in the two follow- 
ing reigns the favourite entertainments of the court. 

As for the old mysteries, which ceased to be acted 
after the reformation, they seem to have given rise to a 
third species of stage exhibition; which, though now 
confounded with tragedy or comedy, was by our first 
dramatic writers considered as quite distinct from them 
both: these were historical plays, or histories; a species 
of dramatic writing which resembled the old mysteries 
in representing a series of historical events simply in the 
order of time in which they happened, without any re- 
gard to the three great unities. ‘These pieces seem to 
differ from tragedy just as much as historical poems do 
from epic: as the Pharsalia does from the A®neid. 
What might contribute to make dramatic poetry take 
this turn was, that soon after the mysteries ceased to be 
exhibited, there was published a large collection of poe- 
tical narratives, called the Mirror for Magistrates, where- 
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(B) We have been anxious to give as full an account of the ancient English drama as we could: we must a 
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in a great number of the most emincut characters in 7 
English history are drawn relating their own misfortunes, — 
This book was popular and of a dramatic cast; and 
therefore, as an elegant writer has well observed, might 
have its influence in producing historic plays. These 
narratives probably furnished the sulijects, and the an- 
cient mysteries suggested the plan. 

That our old writers considered historical plays as 
somewhat distinct from tragedy and comedy, appears 
from numberless passages of their works. ‘‘ Of late days 
(says Stow in his Survey of London), instead of those 
stage plays have been used comedies, tragedies, inter- 
ludes, and histories, both true and fained.”” Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in the prologue to the Captain, say, 


‘“‘ This is nor comedy, nor tragedy, 
“ Nor Aistory.”” 


Polonius in Hamlet commends the actors as the best in 
the world, either for tragedie, comedie, historie, pasto- 
ral, &c. And Shakespeare’s friends, Heminge and Con- 
dell, in the first folio edition of lus plays, in 1623, have 
not only intitled their book ‘* Mr William Shakespeare’s 
Comcdies, Histories, and Tragedics,” but, in their table 
of contents, have arranged them under those three seve- 
ral heads; placing in the class of histories, “ King John, 
Richard I1. Henry LV. two parts, Henry V. Henry VI. 
three parts, Richard JIT. and Henry VIIL.” 

This distinction deserves the attention of the critics: 
for if it be the first canon of sound criticism to examine 
any work by those rules the author prescribed for his 
first observance; then we ought not to try Shakespeare’s 
histories by the general laws of tragedy and comedy. 
Whether the rule itself be vicious or not, is another in- 
quiry ; but certainly we ought to examine a work only 
by those principles according to which it was composed. 
This would save much impertinent criticism. 

Not fewer than 19 playhouses had hecn opened be- 
fore the year 1633, when Prynne published his Histr- 
mastix. From this writer we learn that tobacco, wine, 
and beer, werc in those days the usual accommodations 
in the theatre, as now at Sadlers Wells. With regard 
to the ancient prices of admission, the playhouse called 
the Hope had five different priced seats, from sixpence 
to half-a-crown. Some houses had penny benches. The 
two-penny gallery is mentioned in the prologue to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Woman-hater ; and seats of three- 
pencc and agroat in the passage of Prynne last referred 
to. But the general price of what is now called the 
Pitt seems to have been a shilling. ‘The time of exhi- 
bition was early in the afternoon, their plays being ge- 
nerally acted by day-light. All female parts were pe 
formed by men, no actress being ever seen on the pub- 
lic stage before the civil wars. And as for the play- 
house furniture and ornaments, they had no other seen 
uor decorations of the stage, but only old tapestry, 4™ 
the stage strewed with rushes, with habits accordingly ; 
as we are assured in a short Discourse on the Engi 
Stage, subjoiued to Flecknoe’s Love’s-Kingdom, 1074 
12mo. = 
(b) For the state of the theatre during the time of 
Shakespeare, sec PLAYHOUSE; where a full accoust “ 
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it is given from the late valuable edition of our illustri- 
“ous poet’s works by Mr Malone. During the whole 
reign of James I. the theatre was in great prosperity and 
reputation: dramatic authors abounded, and every ycar 
produced a number of new plays; it became a fashion 
for the nobility to celebrate their weddings, birtlidays, 
and other occasions of rejoicing, with masques and in- 
terludes, which were exhibited with surprising expence ; 
our great architect, Inigo Jones, being frequently em- 
ployed to furnish decorations, with all the luxuriance of 
his invention and magnificence of his art. ‘The king 
and his lords, andthe queen and her ladies, frequently 
performed in these masques at court, and the nobility at 
their private houses; nor was any public entertainment 
thought complete without them. ‘This taste for thea- 
trical entertainment continued during great part of the 
reign of King Charles I.; but, in the year 1633, it be- 
gan to be opposed by the Puritans from the press; and 
| the troubles that soon after followed entirely suspended 
them till the restoration of King Charles II. in 1660. 
_ The king, at his restoration, granted two patents, 
one to Henry Killigrew, Esq. and the other to Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant, and their heirs and assigns, for form- 
‘ing two distinct companies of comedians. Killigrew’s 
were called the Kvng’s Servants, and Davenant’s the 
Duke's Company. About ten of the company called 
the King’s Servants were on the royal household esta- 
Hblitlimient, having each ten yards of scarlet cloth, with 
‘a proper quantity of lace allowed them for liveries 5 and 
lin their warrants from the lord chamberlain they were 
styled gentlemen of the great chamber. 
Till this time no woman had been seen upon the 
English stage, the characters of women having always 
been performed by boys, or young men of an effeminate 
aspect, which probably induced Shakespeare to make so 
\few of his plays depend upon female charactcrs, as they 
ust have been performed to great disadvantage. ‘The 
orincipal characters of his women are innocence and 
simplicity, such are Desdemona and Ophclia; and his 
specimen of fondness and virtuc in Portia is very short. 
Bat the power of real and beautiful women was now 
added to the stage ; and all the capital plays of Shake- 
speare, Fletcher, and Ben Jonson, were divided be- 
‘ween the two companies, by thcir own alternate choice, 
ind the approbation of the conrt. 
The king’s servants seem to. have been allowed to be 
he best company ; and when the varicty of plays be- 
jan to be exhausted, they drew the greater audiences. 
Davenant, therefore, to make head against them, first 
idded spectacle and music to action, and introduced a 
tew species of plays, since called dramatie operas ; 
mong these were, Lhe Tempest, Psyche, and Circe ; 
vhich, with many others, were set off with the most 
*xpensive decorations of scenes and habits, and with 
he best voices and dancers. 

In 1684 the two houses united, and continued toge- 
‘her for ten years. In 1690 the play began at four 
Yclock ; and, we are told, the ladies of fashion used to 


“ake the evening air in Hyde-park after the representa- 
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tion; by which it appears that the exhibitions were in 
summer too. ‘Tle principal actors were, Betterton, 
Montfort, Kynaston, Sandtord, Nokes, Underhill, and 
Leitch, commonly called Zony Lerch; the actresses 
were, Mis Betterton, Barry, Leigh, Butler, Montfort, 
and Bracegirdle ; and to this company, in this year, 
old Cihber was admitted as a performer in the lowest 
rank. It was a rule with tle patentees, that no young 
person, who offered himself as an actor, should be ad- 
mitted into pay till after at least half a-year’s proba- 
tion; and Cibber waited full three quarters of a year 
before le was taken into a salary of ros. a-week. 

In 1695 a new theatre was opened with Mr Con- 
greve’s comedy of Love for Love, which had such ex- 
traordinary success (says Cibber) that scarce any other 
play was acted there till the end of the season; but 
when the season ended, which appears to have begun 
in June, he does not tell us, and it is indeed difficult 
to guess; for though the company acted in summer, it 
seems improbable that they should shut up the house in 
winter, as it is difficult to conceive any reason for so 
doing. Congreve was then in such high reputation, 
that this company offered lim a whole share (but into 
how many shares the whole was divided Colley hag not 
told us) upon condition he would give them a new play 
every year. This ofler he accepted, and received: the 
advantage, though he never fulfilled the condition; for 
it was three years before he produced the Alourning 
Bride, and three more before he gave them the Way of 
the World. 

It is not necessary that we give in detail the remain 
ing history of the English stage : those who are anxious 
to be acquainted with it may cousult Cibber’s history of 
of the stage, continued by Victor, under the title of A 
Eistory of the Theatres of London and Dublin from 
the year 1730. Weshall only mention a few facts re- 
specting the salaries of the players abont that period, 
and the rise of the price of play tickets. 

A difference having arisen in 1733 betwecn tlie ma- 
nagers and actors, most of the actors set up for them- 
selves at the little theatre in the Haymarket. Upon 
this the managers published the following account of 
their salaries, to show the public how little room they 
had to mutiny. To Mr Colley Cibber, from the time 
of letting his share till lie left the staye, 12l. 12s, per 
week. Mr The. Cibber 5]. and his wife’s whole salary 
till her death, without doing the company any service 
the greatest part of the winter; and his own also, dur- 
ing the time of his being ill, who performed but seldom 
till. after Christmas. Mr Mills jun. 31. under the same 
circumstances with regard to his wife. Mr Mills sen. 
11, per day for 200 days certain, and a benefit clear of 
all charges. Mr Johnston 5]. Mr Miller sl. paid him 
eight weeks before he acted, besides a present of 10 
guineas. Mr Harper ql. and a present of 10 guineas. 
Mr Griffin 4l. and a present. Mr Shepard 3]. Mr 
Hallam, for himself and father (though the latter is of 
little or no service). 3]. Mrs Heron 5]. raised from 
4os. last winter, yet refused to play several parts assigned 
her, 
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e. however, to inform our readers what Mr Malone says of the old plays, viz. that not one play published 
efore 1 $92 will bear a second reading ; and that exclusive of mysteries, moralities, and translations, there are 
Ut 34 pieces extant which were published before that period. 
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per week. By these and other salaries, with the inci- 
dent eharges (besides clothes and scenes), the patentees 
are at the daily charge of 4gl. odd money, each acting- 
day. 

Till about the same time, ‘the prices at the theatre 
were 45. the boxes, 23. 6d. the pit, 1s. 6d. the first. 
gallery, and 1s. the second, cxeept upon the first run 
of a new play ar pantomime, when the boxes were 
ss. the pit 3s. the first gallery 2s. and the second Js. 
But Fleetwood thought fit to raise the prices for an 
old pantomime, which was revived without expence. 
This produced a riot for several nights, aud at fast a 
number deputed by the pit lad an interview with the 
manager in the green roam, where it was agreed, 
that the advanced prices should be constantly paid at 
the doors, and that such persons as did not choose ta 
etry the entertainment should have the advanced part 
of their money returned. This was a very advanta- 
geous agreement for the manager; beeausc, when the 
audience had ance paid their money, very few went out 
or demanded their advanced money, and at last it set- 
(led in the quict payment of the advaneed price, as at 
this day. 

It has been frequently 2 subjeet of debate, whether 
the stage be favourable ta morals. We do not mean 
to enter into the contraversy; hut we shal! make an 
observation or two. It will be allowed by all, that 
the intention of the players in acting, ?s to procure 
money; and the intention of the audience in attend- 
ing the theatre, is to seek amusement. The players 
then will only aet such plavs as they believe will an- 
swer their intention. And what sort of plays are 
tiese ? They are such as eorrespond with the opinions, 
manners, and taste, of the audience. Jf the taste of 
the audience be gross, therefore the plays will be gross 5 
it delicate and refined, they will be the same. And 
if we go back to the time of Shakespeare, we shall 
tind that this has been uniformly the case. The con- 
elusion, we draw, is this, if the taste of the audience be. 
pure, free from licentiousness, the plays will he the 
same, and the stage will he favourable to virtue. 

For a view of the progress of the stage, and of 
the nrincipal dramatie writers, see DraMa, SUPPLE- 
MENT. 

THEBAILD, a celchrated heroic poem of Statins, 
the subject of which is the civil war of Phebes, between 
the twa hrothers Eteocles and Polynices; or ‘Thebes 
taken by Theseus. 

THEBES, the name of.a celebrated city of ancient 
Greece. It is supposed to have heen bnilt by Cadmus, 
about the year of the world 2555. ‘Phis Cadmus, ac. 
cording to the Greeks, was the son of Agenor king of 
Sidon or of Tyre; but the Sidonians allow him to have 
been of no higher quality than his cook, and tell us that 
his wife was a musician at court, with whom he ran 
away into Greece. The Greek writers tells us, that 
being commanded by his father to go in search of his 
daughter Europa, whom Jupiter in the shape of a bull 
had carried off, and forbid to return withont ber, he 
huilt, or rebuilt, the city of Thehes, after having long 
songht her in vain. He was at first opposed by the Hy- 
antes and Aones; the former of whom he defeated in 
battle, and forced to retire inta Loeris 3 the latter sub- 
mitted, and were incorporated among his subjects. 
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Vhose who endeavour to extract some truth from the 
multitude of fables in which the early part of the Gre-C 
cian histary is obscured, are of opinion that Cadmus was 2 
one of the Canaanites expelled by Joshua; and that he Surpo 
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was of the family of the Cadmonites mentioned by Moses theo 
and Joshua. Fife is universally allowed to have IntrO- Canaa 


duced the Phoenician letters into Greece, set up the. first 
schools, and introdueed brass; which, from Inm, lad 
the name of Cadmean given to it. ‘The government of 
Thebes continued for a long time monarchical; and the 
names of a number of its kings have been transmitted to 
us, with some account of their transactions 5 but very 
much obscured hy fable. | 
Though the Thebans had heen famed in tlic early The 
period of their history for their martial achievements, 2"! 
yet in process of time they secm to have degenerated." 
At the time of the invasion of Xerxes, they were thepie. 
first people in Greeee who were gained over to the Per- 
sian interest. On account of this conduet, they became 
very obnoxious to the other states, especially to the A- 
thenians, whose power and renown incrcased every day, 
and threatencd at fast to swallow them up altogether, 
VThe ‘Thebans being in no condition to oppose such a Putt 
formidable power, put themselves under the protection ™"® 
of the Spartans, who, out of jealousy of the Athenians, a 
readily’ forgave them and so grateful were the Thee the § 
bands for the kindness shown them at this time, that du-tans. 
ring the whole of the Peloponnesian war Sparta had not 
a nore faithful ally. By these means they not only re- 
covered the government of Bocotia, of which they had 
been formerlyin possession, till deprived of it on account 
oftheir siding with the Persians, hut their city became 
one of the first in Greeee. By this prosperity the The- 
bans were so mueh elated, that, when the peace of An- 
talcidas came ta he signed, they refused to agree to if, 
as they were thus once more deprived of the govern- 
ment of Boeotia ; so that it was not without the utmost 
difficulty that they were overawed into it by the other pent 
states. Not content with forcing them to give up thisged, 
point, however, the Spartans undertook to change the the 
form of the Theban government, which at this time was ihe 
a democracy, and accomplished through the treachery Gland 
those who had the carc of the citadel. ! 
The Thehans continued under the power of the Spar- 7 
tans for four years; at the-ead of which term a conspie 
racy heing formed against them by some of the princi st 
pal people in the city, among whom was a young n0- Peo 
bleman named Pelopidas, the Spartans were massacred 
and driven out, and the citadel regained. During the 
tumnlt Epaminondas, afterwards the celebrated gene- 
ral, with 2 number of the best citizens, joined the party 
of Pelopidas; and the latter having called a general 
assembly af the Thebans, proclaimed liberty to them, 
and exharted them in the strongest manner to fight for 
their country. ‘This speech was received with the great 
est aeclamations 3 Pelopidas was nnanimously proclaim 
ed the preserver of Thehes, and was charged with the 
management of the war which was then to be declared 
against Sparta. 
These transactions so much exasperated the Spartan, Wai 
that they immediately sent thar king Cleombrotus*? 
acainst them, thonel it was thea the depth of winter 
The Athenians, in the mean time, who had hitherto a& 
sisted the Thebans, declined any farther connection, lest 
they should draw npon themselves the rescmtmels & 
"fre 
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,,, the Spartans. But they were soon after determined to 
act again on the same side, by an attempt which the 
Spartan general, Sphodnas, had rashly made on the Py- 

| yeus or harbour of Athens. Thus, by means of the 

_ Athenians, a powerful diversion was made in favour of 
the Thebans who gradually recovered all the towns of 
Beeotia, and at length began to act offensively against 
their enemies, and made a powerful invasion in Phocis. 
They had now many sharp encounters with them; 
which, though they did not amount to decisive battles, 

3| yet did not fail to raise their courage, and depress that 

#- of the Spartans. In these encounters Pelopidas always 

it signalized himself ; and in the battle of Tanagra, where 

“the Lacedzmonians were entirely defeated by the Athe- 

nians and their allies, Pelopidas had a principal share in 
the victory, and killed the Spartan general with his own 
hand. Soon after this, with a body of only 300 The- 
bans, he entirely routed and dispersed near 1000 Spar- 
tans; which was the greatest disgrace the latter had 
ever known ;. for til] that time, whether in war with the 
Greeks or barbarians, they had never been overcome 

_ byan equal, much less by such an inferior number of 
troops. 

These successes of the Thebans greatly alarmed the 

., Athenians, who continually sought to oppose their 

uid growing power. In this opposition they were joined 

ta-by the Plataans, who on this account became extreme- 
ly obnoxious to the Thebans, so that they at last came 

- to a resolution to surprise their city. This they accom- 

| plished, and entirely destroyed it, together with Thes- 
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pia, another city extremely well affected to Athens. 
Soon after this, the Thebans, encouraged by their suc- 
cess, began to think of cnlarging their territories, and 
|| of making encroachments on their neighbours, as they 
aif saw other states had done before them. This spirit of 
7; conquest is said to have been raised by their general 
| Pelopidas ; in which he was seconded by Epaminondas, 
| a person who, though like him endowed with all the 
|) necessary qualities to make a complete captain or pa- 
1 triot, had till then preferred a private life, and lived in 
_ a constant course of virtue and the study of philosophy. 
| He had as yet seldom appeared in public, except to get 
himself excused from those state employments which 
were soeagerly courted by others. This, however, had 
not hindered him from contracting an intimate friend- 

| ship with Pelopidas, which had been daily improved by 
| the correspondence of their tempers and principles, as 
well as by that zeal which both displayed for the good 

| of their country ; which last had made them, even be- 
_ fore this time, appear together in action, and to such 
advantage, that Epaminondas’s merit could be no longer 
Concealed, nor indeed suffer him to continue longer in 
his beloved retirement: so that he saw himself, at length, 
deservedly placed at the head of the Theban troops ; 
where he gave such early proofs of his future prowess 

| and abilities as justly gave him the next rank to Pelo- 
pidas, Both came now to be considered in the same 

_ light, as generals in the field, as governors at home, 
_ and as complete statesmen in the conncil. When the 
| general treaty for restoring peace to Greece came to be 
| Proposed by the Athenians, and was upon the point of 
_ being executed by the rest of the states, the Thebans 
 Tefused to agree to it, unless they were comprehended 

| mit under the name of Boeotians. This demand was as 
strenuously opposed by the other contracting powers as 
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ther, if they could not wholly obtain it, to share it with 


insisted on by E:paminondas, who was there as ambassa- Thebes. 
dor on the part of the Thebans. Agesilaus, in particu- —-—~v——~ 
lar, told him in plain terms, that the Thebans ought to a aft 
evacuate Boeotia, and leave the cities of it free and in- Ano — 
dependent. ‘To which it was answered by him, that Agesilaus 
the Lacedzemonians would do well to set them the ex- king of 
ample, by restoring Messenia to its ancient proprietors, Sparta. 
and Laconia to its ancient freedom ; for that the pre- 
tensions of the city of Thebes to Boeotia were as well 
founded, at least, as those of Sparta to those two coun- 
tries. After this he went on, and showed how far 
Sparta had agegrandized herself at the expence of her 
neighbours : that peace might be indeed obtained, and 
upon a solid and lasting footing; but that this could not 
be otherwise than by bringing all to an equality. ‘This 
bold though just remonstrance, in which not only 
Thebes, but Greece in general was concerned, failed 
not, however, to exasperate the haughty Spartan mo- 
narch; and the Athenians, who had till now looked 
upon the Thebans as dependents either on them or on 
the Macedonians, were nota little offended to hear their 
ambassadors talk in such high terms. The result of the 
conference was, that Agesilausstruck the name of Zhebcs 
out of the treaty, and declared war against them, about 
the year 371 B.C. 2 
‘The Thebans were in no small consternation to see The Spar- 
themselves engaged in a war with the powerful Spar- tans declare 
tans, without any ally to assist them; and the rest of war against 
the Grecian states having made peace with the latter, ae 
began to look upon the ruin of the former as unavoid- 
able. However, they resolved to make the best defence 
they could; and put their army under the command of 
Epaminondas, assigning him, at his own request, six 
others to act as counsellors or assistants. The Theban 
army consisted at most but of 6900 men, whereas that 
of the enemy was at least thrice that number; but Epa- 
minondas trusted most to his horse, wherein he had much 
the advantage both in quality and good management : 
the rest he endeavoured tu supply by the disposition of 
his men, and the vigour of the attack. He even refused 
to suffer any to serve under him in the engagement, but 
such as he knew to be fully resolved to conquer or die. 13 
The two armies met at Leuctra, where the Spartans Are entire- 
were defeated with great slaughter, as related under that ly defeated 
article. at Leuctra. 
The victorious general, desirous to improve this great 
victory, sent an herald, crowned with garlands, to com- 
municate itin form to the Athenians, in hopes that this 
would be an effectual means to reunite them to the The- 14 
ban interest. But it proved quite otherwise. Athens, The Athe- 
which now looked upon them with a jealous eye, and ay ne 
had then in view the sovereignty of Greece, chose ra- a 
Sparta, than to let the Thebans into the whole; and 
therefore even declined giving their herald audience. 
However, the Thebans took care to strengthen them- 
selves by alliances ; and, besides the Arcadians and F- 
leans, had got the Phocians, Locrians, Acarnanians, Eu- 
boeans, and other states, under their dependence: so that 
they were now in a condition to act offensively against 
the Spartans. Accordingly, under pretence of assisting Mh 
_ ; ponue- 
the Arcadians, they entered Peloponnesus witha gallant .., with « 
army, with Epaminondas and Pelopidas at their head. formidable 
Here they were joined by the Arcadian and other con- army, but 
federate forces ; so that the whole amounted to 40,000, **¢ repul- 
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Thebes, Some say 50,000 men, besides great numbers of those 
————— who followed the camp, rather for plunder than fight- 
ing, and were computed about 20,000 more. ‘The 
army was divided into four columns, and moved stral ght 
towards Sellasia, the place of rendezvous, from which 
they pursued their journey with fire and sword towards 
Sparta. But here they were repulsed by Agesilaus, 
who was then returned to that metropolis. 
To repair, in some measure, this disgrace, and at 
‘the same time to leave some lasting monument which 
should redound as much to his glory as to the mortifi- 
cation of the Spartans, Epaminondas left not their ter- 
ritories till he had restored the posterity of the old 
‘Messenians.to their ancient dominions, out of which they 
“6 had been banished near 300 years; rebuilt their capi- 
The Messe-tal, and left a strong garrison for its defence. He 
nians resto- was, however, nearly cut off in his return by Iphicrates, 
red to their Whom the Athenians had sent with 12,000 men to in- 
ancient do- . sy : ee 
minions,  tercept him; but this last loitered so long at Corinth, 
that the Thebans had passed the defiies of Cenchree, 
the chief place where he could have obstructed his re- 
treat had he taken possesston of it in proper time. Epa- 
minondas continued his march till he came in full vicw 
of the city of Corinth. He found the roads choked 
up with trees, rocks, stones, and every thing that could 
render them impassable ; and the Corinthians well forti- 
fied, and resolute on a stout defence. But he came so 
furivusly upon them, notwithstanding all these difficul- 
, ties, that they abandoned all their entrenchments and 
Kye Corin. outworks to the Thebaus, and fled into the city Thither 
thians de- these pursued them sword in hand, and made an horrid 
feated. slaughter of them 3 insomuch that Corinth must have 
unavoidably fallen into their hands, had their generals 
thought fit to pursue these advantages; but whether 
they were afraid of the Athenians falling upon them, 
or apprchended some dangerous ambush in a country 
with which they were but indifferently acquainted, or 
whether the army was too much weakened through so 
many fatigues, or, lastly, whether the coldness of the 
season, it being then the depth of winter, would not 
13 _-~ permit them to procced farther, they immediately march- 
Epaminon- ed towards Boeotia. This gave such an advantage to 
dasand Pe- their enemies, that they met with a very mortifying re- 
Jopidas dis- ception at their return to’Thebes, where they were both 
. Sa at arrested, and seized as state-prisoners, for having pre- 
“sumed to prolong their command four months longer 
than the time limited by law, which time took in almost 
the whole of theic expedition from their first entrance 
into Peloponnesus. However, at last, the judges being 
ashanied to proceed any farther, they were both honour- 
ably acquitted. 

This prosecution had been chiefly carried on and en- 
conraged by Meneclides a discontented Theban, and a 
bold and able speaker, who, by his artful calumnies at 
the trial, had so far prevailed with the judges as to gct 

“paminondas deprived of the government of Boeotia for 
a whole year, though he could not gain the same advan- 
tage agaist Pelopidas, who was a greater favourite of 
the people, as being his senior. | 
* 19 By this delay the Spartans, with much difficulty, had 
eats ub recovered themselves from their great defeat at Leuctra, 
Sparta. 2nd settled their affairs in as good a posture as the 
could; but though they had repulsed the Thebans in 
Peloponnesus, yet from the exploits they had performed 
there, especially in the dismembering the whole king- 
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dom of Messenia from them, they had still cause to fear 
what their forces might do under two such generals ;' 
and had accordingly taken due care to strengthen them- 
selves against them, and to provide themselves with a 
great number of auxiliaries from other states, especially 
from that of Athens, with whom they had renewed 
their old treaty, and had agreed that each should have 
the command five days alternately. Soon after this 
treaty the Arcadians renewed the war, and took Pal- 
lene in Laconia by storm, put the garrison to the sword, 
and were presently assisted by the Argives and Eleans, 
and especially by the Thebaus, who sent to them 7000 
foot, and 500 horse under the command of Epaminon- 
das. This so alarmed the Athenians likewise, that they 
immediately sent Gobrias with some forces to oppose his 
passage in good earnest 5 and he so behaved lumself a- 
gainst the ‘Thebans, that they were forced to abandon ,, 
Peloponnesus a second time. This ill success gave fresh The 
occasion to the enemies of Epaminondas to blame his bang 
conduct in the highest. terms, notwithstanding the sin-** 
gular bravery with which he and his troops had forced 
the pass. Even his friends could not but suspect him 

of partiality for the Spartans, in not pursuing his ad- 
vantage over them, and making a greater slaughter of 
them when he had it in his power; whilst his enemies 
made it amount to no less than treachery to lis coun- 
try: so that their brave general was once more depriv-5 ‘- 
ed of the government of Boeotia, and reduced to the das 
condition of a private man. He did not continue longded. — 
under this disgrace, before an occasion oflered to make 
his services again of such necessity to the state, as to 
give him au opportunity to retrieve his fame, and 
wipe off the stain which his enemies had thrown upon 
him. ) 

The Thessalians, who had groaned some time under 
the tyranny of the usurper Alcxander, surnamed the 
Pherean, sent an ambassy to Thebes to implore their Pelopt 
aid aud piotection ; upon which Pelopidas was imme-Set 
diately sent as ambassador to expostulate with him on Ok 
their behalf. He was then in Macedon, from whence 
he took the young prince Philip, afterwards the celebra- 
ted monarch, in order to protect and educate him; and, 
upon his return, marched directly to Pharsalus im Thes- 
saly, in order-to punish the treachery of some mercena- 
ries, who had deserted the ‘Thebans in that expedition; 
but when he came thither, he was surprised to be met 
by the tyrant at the head of a numerous army before 
that city, whilst his own was but as an handful of men 
in comparison of it. However, whether he supposed, or 
would be thought to do so, that Alexander came thither 
to justify himself, and answer to the complaints alleged 
against him, he went, with Ismenias his colleague, ( 
him unarmed and unattended, not doubting but his cha- 
racter as ambassador from so powerful a republic, joined 
to his own character and authority, would protect them 
from insult or violence: but he found hin:self mistaken; 
for Alexander had no sooner got them into his hands, 
than he caused them to be seized and sent prisoners © 
Pherza. . 

The Thebans highly resenting the indignity oflerelA™ 
to their ambassadors, sent immediately an army into 
Thessaly: but the generals were repulsed with great 1055 dt) 


nondas, who was among them only as a private centinel, 
that they were not totally cut off. For the os 
nang 
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finding themselves in such imminent danger, which they 
./ attribnted to the incapacity of their generals, had imme- 
diately recourse to him, whose valour and experience 
had been so often tried ; and, partly by persuasions and 
intreaties, and partly by threats, obliged him to take 
\ the command. ‘This soon gave a different turn to their 
' affairs, and converted their flight into a safe and regular 
retreat; for he took the horse and light-armed foot, and 
placed himself at their head in the rear, and charged the 
enemy with such vigour and bravcry, that he obliged 
them to desist from their pursuit. 
Iiowever, as the army had suffered such loss before 
43 not to be able to pursue them in their turn, he was 
obliged to return with them to Thebes, with their pu- 
sillanimous generals; where the latter were fined 12,000 
drachms each, and the former was reinstated in the com- 
mand, and sent with a ncw reinforcement to repair the 
late dishonour, and prosecute thcir revenge. The news 
6f his being in full march on this errand greatly alarm- 
ed the tyrant; but Epaminondas, preferring the safety 
ef his imprisoned colleague to all other considerations, 
| forbore pushing hostilities to extremes, for fear of pro- 
| voking the enemy to wreak all his fury on lim: to pre- 
vent which, he contented himself for a while hovering 
about with his army, and now and then with such slight 
_ skirmishes as should intimidate the tyrant, and bring him 
the sooner to make some Satisfactory offers. Alexander 
being fully convinced of the superiority of the Theban 
‘general, was glad to accept of a truce of 30 days, and 
to restore Pelopidas and Ismenias to him; upon which 
he immediately withdrew his forces, and returned with 
' them to Thebes. 
ul By this time Thebes was raised to a sufficient height 
| of reputation and glory to hegin to aim in earnest at the 
| sovereignty of Greece. ‘T'he main obstacle to it was, 
| that the other states grew so jealous of her present great- 
\ness, as to enter into the strongest alliances and confe- 
deracies to prevent its farther growth; so that not being 
able now to procure many allies at home, thcy made no 
difficulty to seek for them abroad; and the Lacedeemo- 
‘nians, by leading the van, gave them a plausible pre- 
| tence to-follow their steps, and procure an alliance with 
Persia, which at that time they found was ready to ac- 
| cept of the offers on any terms; the only question was, 
|whieh’ of the three states should be preferred, Sparta, 
“Athens, or Thebes. At the same timc, the Thebans 
‘proposed to their new confederates to send likewise pro- 
per deputies to the Persian court, in order to support 
‘their respective interests 3 which they readily agrecd to. 
4 These were the Arcadians, Eleans, and Argives; at the 
head of whose deputation Pelopidas was seut on the be- 
[half of the Thebans; which the Athenians being appris- 
ed of, appointed two on their part. These being all ar- 
rived at the Persian court, began to pursue each their 
respective interests; but Pelopidashad by that time gain- 
ed such credit there, both for his singular address and 
‘his extraordinary exploits, that he was distinguished in a 
articular manner from all the other deputies, and was 
ecelved by the king with manifest marks of honour 
‘and esteem, who freely owned himself convinced that 
the Thebans were the people on whom he could most 
‘safely depend; and after having greatly 2pplauded the 
equity of his demands, ratified and confirmed them with 
reat readiness, to the no small mortification of the other 
tates, The substance: of them was, that the liberties 
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formerly granted to the other towns of Greece should Thebes. 
be confirmed , that Messenia, in particular, should con- ~~~ 
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tinue free and independent on the jurisdiction of Sparta ; 
that the Athenians should lay up their fleet ; and that 
the Thebans should be looked upon as the ancient and 
hereditary friends of Persia, 

The Thebans took advantage of the dissensions which 
prevailed among the Greeks as a pretence for increasing 
their forces; and Epaminondas thought it a proper op- 
portunity for his countrymen to make a bold effort to 
obtain the dominion at sea, as they had obtained it in a; 


lic assembly, and encouraged their hopes from the expe- 
rience of the Lacedzmonians, who in Xerxes’s time had, 
with ten ships only at sea, gained the superiority over the 
Athenians, who had no fewer than 200; and added, 
that it would be a disgrace now to Thebes to suffer two 
such republics to engross the empire of so extensive an 
element, without pntting in at least for their share of it. 
The people readily came into his proposal, not without 
extraordinary applause, and immediatcly ordered 100 
galleys to be equipped ; and in the mean while sent him 
to Rhodes, Chios, and Byzantium, to secure those states 
in their interest, and get what assistance he could from 
them. His negociations had all the success that could 
be wished for, notwithstanding the strenuous opposition 
of the Athenians, and of their admiral Laches, who was 
sent with a powerful squadron against him. But what 
more effectually thwarted all his measures, was the 
work that they found for him at land, and the obliging 
the Thebans to take part in the quarrels that then reign- 
ed among their neighbours: so that whatever projects 
they had concerted, proved abortive for the present ; 
and the death of I.paminondas, which happened not 
Jong after, put an effectual stop to them. 

During the absence of that general, and of his colleague 
Pelopidas, the Orchomenians, being spirited up by seme 
Theban fugitives, had formed a design to change the 
Theban government into an aristocracy; and 300 horsc- 
men of the former had been actually sent to put it in exe- 
cution. ‘Their project, however, was timely discovered 
by the vigilance of the magistrates, who.caused them to 
be seized, and put immediately to death. They next 
sent a sufficient force against the city of Orchomenos, 
with orders to put all the men to death, and to sell the 
women and children for slaves, which was punctually 
done; after which they razed that noble city to the. 
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Pelopidas was then on his way-to Thessaly, at Pelopidas 
the head of a powerful army, whither he had been sent marches a- 


to assist the Thessalians, who still groaned.under the ty- gainst the 


ranny of Alexander the Pherecan, and had made several P2ess4#8® 


brave efforts to recover their liberty, but had been stil] ant 


overpowered by that usurper. Being joined by the Thes- 
salians, he.encamped in the face of the enemy, though 
far superior in number, and consisting of above 20,000 
men. A fierce engagement soon ensued, in which both 
sides fought with uncommon bravery. The place where 
the battle was forght was called Cynocephala, from se- 
veral little hills on it, between which there ran a large 


plain. Both sides endeavoured at first to post themselves 
on these cminences with their foot, whilst Pelopidas or- 
. dered his cavalry to charge that of the enemy below, 


which they did with such success, that they soon put 
them to the rout, and pursued them over the plain. This 
obliged the tyrant to gain the tops of the hills, where he 
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Thebes. greatly annoyed the Thessalians that endeavoured to 
wey force those ascents; so that Pelopidas was obliged to 
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give over his pursuit to come to their relief. This im- 
mediately inspired the 'Thessalians with fresl: courage, 
who began again to charge the enemy at several onsets ; 
and soon threw them into such disorder, that they were 
forced to give way. Pelopidas no sooner perceived the 
advantage, than he began to look about for Alexander, 
with a design of engaging him. Having found him out 
as he was commanding his right wing, and endeavouring 
to rally his men, he moved directly to him; and being 
got near enough to be heard by him, challenged him to 
decidc the battle by single combat with him. 
der, instead of accepting the offer, turned about, and 
with all the speed he could ran to screen himself a- 
mongst his guards. Upon this Pelopidas charged him 
with such furious speed, that he ohliged him to retire 
farther, and shelter himself within the thickest ranks 5 
the sight of which made him attack with fresh vigour, 
and fight more desperately against him. He tried in 
vain several times to break through their ranks to reach 
him, cutting down great numbers of those that came 
forward to oppose him: his eagerness at length exposed 
him so far to the darts that were shot at lim ata di- 
stance, that some of them went quite through his ar- 
mour, and gave him a desperate wound or two, while 
the rest advanced and stabbed him in the breast with 
their spears. : 

It is scarcely possible for words to express the grief 
and despair which not only his brave Thebans, but like- 
wise the Thessalians and other allies, showed at the 
sight of their slain general: some of the latter, who had 
perceived the danger he was exposed to, came down the 
hill with all possible speed to his relief ; but when they 
perceived that they were come too latc to save him, both 
they and the rest of the little army thought on nothing 
now but to revenge his death. They ralhed according- 
ly both horse and foot, as quick as possible, and began to 
charge the enemy afresh, and with such desperate fury, 
that they at length gained a complete victory over them, 
and killed aboVe 3c00 of them in the pursuit, besides 
a much greater number which they had slain on the 
field of battle, though they still looked upon all these 
advantages as vastly too small to compensate the loss of 
their brave general. 

The news of lus death had no sooner reached Thebes, 


than the whole city was seen in as deep a mourning as 
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his army. However, they sent a reinforcement to it of 
7000 foot and 700 liorse, as well to revenge the death 
ef that general, as to improve the victory he had gained 
over the enemy ; by the help of which they fell so fu- 
riously on them, that they quickly broke and totally de- 
feated the shattered remains of Alexander’s army. Here- 
upon he was forced to sue for peace, and to accept it on 
such conditions as the conqucrors thought fit to impose. 
He was at length dispatched in his bed by his wife 
Thebe, assisted by her brothers, about seven years after 
his defeat. His body was afterwards dragged along 
the streets, trodden under foot, and left a prey to the 
dogs. 

All this while the Thebans were watching to improve 
every commotion that happened, every success they met 
with, to the forwarding of their then reigning and fa- 
vourite project, of increasing their power above all the 
rest, and in their turn to give laws to Greece. Their 
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late success in Thessaly, and the rupture between the 
Arcadians and Mantineans at the same time, about some —+y 
consecrated money which the former had taken out of 
the temple of Olympias to pay their troops employed a- 
gainst the Eleans, and which the latter called a down- 
right sacrilege, besides other discords that reigned in the 
other states of Greece, gave fresh encouragement to 
Thebes to set up for arbitress in those disputes; and so 
much the more, as those who had embezzled the sacred. 
money, and wanted rather to embroil matters tlian to 
have them brought to light, sent that republic word that 
the Arcadians were just upon the point of revolting to 
the Spartans, and advised them to come and put an im- 
mediate ston to it. At the same time they dispatched 
some private directions to a Theban officer at Tegea, to 
apprehend several of their own people as disturbers of 
the peace. ‘This was accordingly done, and several emi- 
nent persons were confined as prisoners of state: they 
were soon after discharged, and loud complaints were 
made against such arbitrary and unjust proceedings. The 
officer was accused before the Iheban senate of having 
intermeddled in their affairs, and endeavoured to intcr- 
rupt the good correspondence between the two states. It 
was even insisted on by some of the Tegeans, that he 
should be indicted and proceeded against by his princi- 
pals; whilst the more moderate sort, who foresaw the 
consequences that were likely to attend such appeals, 
and that it would infallibly bring the Thebans upon 
them, loudly protested against their marclung into their 
territories, and did all they could to prevent it. The 
Thebans, however, were become too powerful and am- 
bitious to miss so fair an opportunity of getting once 
more footing in Peloponnesus, as they had long ago pre- 
meditated ; and Epaminondas was so far from making a 34 
¢ ° . pam! 
secret of their design, that he told the Arcadian depu- 4. dis 
ties in justification of it, that as it was on their account ges the 
that the Thebans engaged in the war, they had acted states 
treacherously with them in making peace witl Athens Gr 
without their consent: however, that when he had join- 
ed his army on his march into Peloponnesus to assist, 
his friends, he would soon see what proofs the Arca- 
dians would give of their fidelity. ‘This speech did not 
fail to alarm them greatly ; especially as it was spoken 
in such a magisterial style and threatening tone. Even 
those who were best affected to the Thebans could not 
forbear expressing their dislike of it; and all that had 
the welfare of Peloponnesus at heart readily agreed with 
the Mantineans, that there was no time to be lost to 
use all proper means to prevent the impending storm. P 
Athens and Sparta were accordingly applied to, and g eon 
were easily prevailed upon to assist the Mantineans, and nation 
to come into a strict confederacy against the Thebans ; againtt 
and to prevent all disputes about the command of the*™ 
army, it was agreed that each state should have it in its 
own territories ; which plainly shows how terrified they 
all were at the apprehension of a fresh invasion of the 
Thebaus : for this was a point which neither the Spar- 
tans nor Athenians would have so readily given up to 
the Arcadians, though these had formerly as strenuously _ 
insisted upon it, even when they were almost reduced to 
the last extremity, and had never been able to obtain tt 
till now. But Epaminondas was then in full mareh at 
the lead of his Beeotian troops, with some E.uboean auxt- 
liaries, and a body of stout Thessalian horse ; and was 
moreover to be joined by the Messenians, Argives, and 
sever 
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several other nations, as soon as lie had entered Pelo- 
ponnesus. ‘The confederate army against him had or- 
dered their rendezvous at Mantinea, the place which 
they naturally concluded would be first attacked, as be- 
ing the chief seat of thase who had revolted from the 
‘Thebans. But whilst they were securing themselves on 
that side, I;paminoudas, who wisely considered how far 
this confederacy and expedition must have drained the 
city of Sparta of its main strength, broke up privately 
from Nemzea, where he had lain for some time eneamp- 
ed, and marclied all that night with a design to have 
surprised that important capital : but, his project heing 
timely discovered, the vigilant king took care tu discon- 
cert it; so that, though the ‘Theban general made seve- 
yal vigorous assaults on that city, he was so stoutly re- 
pulsed, and the Spartans behaved with such intrepid va- 
lour, that lie was forced to retire and turn his thoughts 
against Mantinea, which he judged by this time to have 
been quite defenceless. He judged riglitly indeed ; for 
the place was not only draincd of its troops, but like- 
wise of its inhabitants, who took that opportunity, whilst 
the scene of war was in Lacedeemon, to gather in their 
y harvest, and were scattered all over the country; so that 

a. he would not have met with any difficulty in gaining the 
town, had not the Athenian auxiliaries come unexpect- 
edly to its relief, and given him a fresh repulse. 

These two last defeats greatly exasperated the Theban 
general,who had never beforeexperienced such disasters, 
and could not but foresee that they would not only les- 
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safe, le beckoned to have it braught to him, and kissed Thebes. 


it. Ue next inquired which side had gained the vic- =~ 


tory ; and being answered, The Thebans ; he replied, 
Then all is well : and upon observing some of his friends 
bewail his untimely death, and leaving no children be- 
hind him, he is said tohave answered, Yes; I have left 
two fair daughters, the victory of Leuctra, and this of 
Muantinea, to perpetuate my memory. Soon after this, 
upon drawing the point of the javelin out of his body, 
he expired. 

The consequence of this great general’s fall, and of 
this bloody fight in which neither party could boast any 
great advantage over the other, but a great loss of men 
on both sides, insomuch that Xenophon makes it a 
drawn battle, was, that both parties agrecd on a cessation 
of arms, and parted, as it were by consent, to take care 
of their wounded and slain. ‘The Thebans indeed thus 
far gained the greater share of glory, that they renewed 
the fight, and after a most desperate contest, gained the 
victory over those Spartaus that opposed them, and re- 
scued the body of their dying general out of their lands. 
However, an effectual end was put to this bloody war, 
and a genera] peace agreed on by all hut Sparta; who 
refused it only because the Messenians were included in 40 


it. But as to the Thebans, they had no great reason to Peace cons 


boast of this dear-hought victory, since their power and ¢luded. 
glory began to decline from that very time 3 so that it 
may be truly said, that it rose and set with their great: 
general, : 


On the death of Epaminondas, the Thebans relapsed es of 
into their former state of inactivity and indolence ; and Thebes to 
at last having ventured to oppose Alexander the Great, the presex$ 


sen his reputation with his allies, but, if not timely re- 
trieved, would sully the glory of all his former exploits. 


What added to his present difficulties was, that the time ‘ 
ime. 


allotted him for liis expedition was almost expired; so 
that he had but a short space left to undertake some 
brave achievement, which might recover his and his 
country’s honour, and keep up the spirits of his auxili- 
| aries, and those under his protection. He was moreover 
| got very far into his enemy’s country, and saw plain 
enough how narrowly they watched all lis metions, and 
how well prepared they were to oppose lim whatever at- 
| tempt he resolved upon, whether to attack them or to 
retreat. Under all these difficulties, he rightly consider- 
ed, that he must immediately resolye upon a decisive 
battle ; in which, if his pristine fortune followed him, 
he might at once retrieve his affairs, and make himself 
master of Pcloponnesus; or, if that failed him, as it late- 
ly had done, fall honourably in the attempt. In this 
engagement EH paminondas made the wisest disposition of 
lis troops, attacked and fought with the most intrepid 
courage and conduct, and had opened himself a way 
through the Spartan phalanxes, thrown them into the 
| utmost confusion, and made a terrible slaughter of them, 
insomuch that the field of battle was covered with their 
wounded and slain, when, in the heat of the fight, ha- 
ving ventured himself too far in order to give them a 
total overthrow, the enemy rallied again, pouring with 
their whole fury three volleys of darts at him, some of 
which he drew out and returned to them, till at length, 
heing covered with wounds, and weakened with the loss 
i. of so much blood, he received a mortal wound from a 
| Javelin, and was with great difficulty rescued from the 
enemy by his brave Thebans, and brought alive, though 
| speechless, into lis tent. As soon as he had recovered 
| himself, he asked his friends that were about him: what 
_ was become of his shield; and being told. that it was 
| 
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their city was taken, and the inhabitants slaughtered for 
several hours, after which the buildings were destroyed. | 
It was rebuilt by Casunder, but never afterwards made 
any considerable figure among the states of Greece. 
About the year 146 B.C. it fell under the power of 
the Romans, under which it continued till the extinction | 
of their empire by the Turks. It is now called Zhive, 
and, according to Dr Clarke, is about two and a half 
Einglish miles in circumference. It contains about 300 
houses, and many interesting antiquities. ‘The present 
population live chiefly within what was ancieutly the cita- 
del. The circuit of the walls can yet be traced, and 
many parts of them are still standing. ‘There are two 
mosques in Thebes, and great many Greek churches. 
It is seated between two small rivers, at the south-west 
side of a large plain, in E. Long. 23. go. N. Lat. 38. 
lag Es 
THEBES, in Egypt, one of the most renowned cities 
of the ancient world. It was also called Dzospolts, or 
the city of Jupiter, and was built, according to some, 
by Osiris, according to others by Busiris. Its length, Anctent 
in Strabo’s time, was 80 furlongs, or ten miles ; but this Vetversa/ 
. . — ° ° Hgstory, 
was nothing in comparison of its ancient extent, before an 
it was ruined by Cambyses, which, we are told was no 
less than 420 stadia, or 52 miles and an half. The 
wealth of this city was so great, that, after it had been 
plundered by the Persians, what was found, on burning | 
the remains of the pillage, amonnted to above 300 ta- 
lents of gold and 2300 of silver. 
Mr Bruce visited the ruins of this celebrated city; 
but informs us that nothing now remains except four 
temples, and these neither so entire nor magnificent as 
some others at.a place called Dendera. Thebes has. 
been: 
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heeti celebrated by Homer for its hundred gates; but 
Mr Bruce informs us, that no vestiges of these are now 
remaining, neither can we discover the foundation of 
any wall it ever had; ‘ and as for the horsemen and 
chariots it is said to have gent out, all the Thebaid sown 
with wheat would not have maintained one half cf them. 


“Thebes, at least the ruins of the temples called Aledinet 


Tabu, are built in a long stretch-of about a mile broad, 
most parsimoniously chosen at the sandy foot of the 
mountains. The Hort: Pensiles, or hanging gardens, 
were,surely formed upon the sides of these hills, then 
supplied with water by mechanical devices. The utmost 
is done tospare the plain, and with great reason ; for all 
the space of ground this ancient city has had to main- 
tain its myriads of horses and men, is a plain of three 
‘qnarters of a mile broad between the town and the ri- 
-ver, upon which plain the water rises to the height of 
four and five feet. -All this: pretended populousness of 
‘ancient Thebes I therefore believe to be fabulous.” 

Mr Bruce, after examining the ground on which 
Thebes is supposed to have stood, thinks that it had no 
walls, and that consequently Homer’s story of its having 
‘an hundred gates is misunderstood. ‘The mountains of 
the Thebaid stand close behind the town, not in a ridge, 
but standing single, so that you can go round each of 
them. A hundred of these are said to be hollowed out 
for sepulchres and other purposes. These, he thinks, 
‘were the hundred gates of Homer ; in proof of this they 
are still called by the natives Beeban el Meluke, “ the 
ports or gates of the kings.” 

All that is said of Thebes by poets or historians after 
the days of Homer is meant of Diospolis, which was 
built by the Greeks long after Thebes was destroyed, 
as its name testifies; though Diodorus says it was built 
-by Busiris. It was on the east side of the Nile, whereas 
ancient Thebes was on the west, though both are consi- 
Splendid descriptions of the anti- 
-guities of Thebes were published in 1802 by Denon, and 
several additions have been made by late travellers. 

THEFT, or Simpte Larceny, is “ the felonious 
‘taking and carrying away of the personal goods of an- 
other.” This offence certainly commenced then, when- 
ever it was, that the bounds of property, or laws of mez 
and tuum, were established. How far such an offence 
ean exist-in a State of nature, where all things are held 
to be common, is a question that may be solved with 
very little difheulty. The disturbance of any individual 
in the occupation of what he has seized to his present 
use, seems to be the only offence of this kind incident to 
such a state. But, unquestionably, in social communi- 
ties, when property is established, any violation of that 
property is subject to be punished by the laws of society ; 
though how far that pnnishment should extend is matter 
of considerable doubt. | 

By the Jewish law it was only punished with a pe- 
cuniary fine, and satisfaction to the party injured; 
and, in the civil law, till some very late constitutions, 
we never find the punishment capital. The laws of 
Draco at Athens punished it with death: but his laws 
were said to be written with blood; and Solon after- 
wards changed the penalty to a pecuniary mulct. And 
s0 the Attic law in general continued ; except that once, 
ina time of dearth, it was made capital to break into a 
garden and steal figs: but this law, and the informers 


. egainst the offence, grew so odious, that from them all 
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malicious informers were styled sycophants; a name — 


which we have much perverted from its original mean- 
ing. From these examples, as well as the reason of the 
thing, many learned and scrupulous men have question- 
ed the propriety, if not lawfulness, of inflicting capital 
punishment for simple theft. And certainly the natu- 
ral punishment for injurics to property seems to be the 
loss of the offender’s‘own property 3 which ought to be 
aniversally the case, were all men’s fortunes equal. But 
as those who have no property themselves are generally 
the most ready to attack the property of others, it has 
been found necessary, instead of a pecuniary, to substi- 
tute a corporal punishment 5; yet how far this corporal 
punishment ought to extend, is what has occasioned the 
doubt. Sir Thomas More and the Marquis Beccaria, 
at the distance of more than two centuries, have very 
sensibly proposed that kind of corporal putishment which 
approaches the nearest to a pecuniary satisfaction, viz. 
a temporary imprisonment, with an obligation to labour, 
first for the party robbed, and afterwards for the public, 
in works of tbe most slavish kind ; in order to oblige the 
offender to repair, by his industry and diligence, the de- 
predations he had committed upon private property and 
public order. But, notwithstanding all the remonstran- 
ces of spcculative politicians and moralists, the punish- 
ment of theft still continues throughout the greatest part 
of Europe to be capital : and Puffendorf, together with 
Sir Matthew Hale, are of opinion that this must always 
be referred to the prudence of the legislature: who are 
to judge, say they, when crimes are become 30 enormons 
as to require such sanguinary restrictions. Yet both 
these writers agree, that such punishment should be 
cautiously inflicted, and never without the utmost nes 
cessity. 

The Anglo-Saxon laws nominally punished theft with 
death, if above the value of twelvepence: but the eri- 
minal was permitted to redeem his life by a pecuniary 
ransom ; as, among their ancestors the Germans, by a 
stated number of cattle. But in the goth year of Hen- 
ry I. this power of redemption was taken away, and all 
persons guilty of larceny above the value of twelvepence 
werc directed to be hanged; which law continnes in force 
to this day. For though the inferior species of theft, or 
petit larceny, is only punished by whipping at common 
law, or (by stat. q Geo, Ll. c. 11.) may be extended to 
transportation for seven years, as is also expressly direct- 
ed in the case of the Plate-glass Company ; yet the pu- 
nishment of grand larceny, or the stealing above the va- 
lue of twelvepence (which sum was the standard in the 
time of King Athelstan, 800 years ago), is at common 


law regularly death : which, considering the great in- 


termediate alteration in the price or denomination of mo- 
ney, 1s undoubtedly a very rigorous constitution: and 


made Sir Henry Spelman (above a century since, when 


money was at twice its present rate) complain, that 
while every thing else was risen in its nominal va- 
Ine, and become dearer, the life of man had continually 
grown cheaper. It is true, that the mercy of juries will 
often make them strain a point, and bring in larceny to 


be under the value of twelvepence, when it is really of 


much greater value: but this, though evidently justil- 
able and proper when it only reduces the present nomi- 
nal valuc of money to the ancient standard, is otherwise 
‘a kind of pious perjury, and does not at all excuse our 


common law in this respect from the imputation of 86 


verily, 
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verity, but rather strongly confesses the charge. It is 
likewise true, that by the merciful extensions of the be- 
nefit of clergy by our modern statute-law, a person who 
commits a simple larceny to the value of thirteen pence 
or thirteen hundred pounds, though guilty of a capital 
offence, shall be excused the pains of death ;. but this is 
only for the first offence. And in many cases of simple 
larceny the benefit of clergy is taken away by statute : 
as from horse-stealing in the principals and accessories 
both before and after the fact; theft by great and no- 
torious thieves in Northumberland and Cumberland ; 
taking woollen cloth from off the tenters, or linens, 
fustians, calicoes, or cotton goods, from the place of ma- 
nufacture (whichextends, in the last case, to aiders, assis- 
ters, procurers, buyers, and receivers ); feloniously driving 
away, or otherwise stealing one or more sheep or other 
eattle specified in the acts, or killing them with intent to 
steal the whole or any part of the carcase, or aiding or 
assisting therein ; thefts on navigable rivers above the 
value of forty shillings, or being present, aiding and as- 
sisting thereat ; plundering vessels, in distress, or that 
have suffered shipwreck ; stealing letters sent by the post ; 
and also stealing deer, hares, and conies, under the pe- 
culiar circumstances mentioned in the Waltham black 
act. Which additional severity is owing to the great 
maliceand mischief of the theft insome of these instances; 
and in others, tothe difficulties men would otherwise lie 
under to preserve those goods, which are so easily carried 
off, Upon which last principle the Roman law punished 
more severely than other thieves the Adigc7 or stealers of 
cattle, and the Balnearii or such as stole the clothes of 
persons who were washing in the public baths; both 
which constitutions seem to be borrowed from the laws 
of Athens, And so, too, the ancient Goths punished 
with unrelenting severity thefts of cattle, or of corn that 
was reaped and left in the freld: such kind of property 


(which no human industry can sufficiently guard) being 


esteemed under the peculiar custody of heaven. 

Turrt-Bote (from the Saxon theof, i.e. fur, and 
bate, compensatio), is the receiving of a man’s goods 
again from a thief, after stolen, or other amends not to 
prosecute the felon, and to the intent the thief may 
escape; which is an offence punishable with fine and im- 
prisonment, &c. 

THELIGONUM, a genus of plants. belonging to 
the class moncecia, and order of polyandria ; and in the 
natural system ranging under the 53d order, Scabride. 
See Botany Index. 

THEME, denotes the subject of an exercise for 
young students to write or compose on. | 

THEMISON, a physician of Laodicea, a disciple of 
Asclepiades. He founded the methodic sect, with a 
view to the more easily teaching and practising the art of 
medicine. (See MepicinE, N° 37.). Themison gave 
the first account of diacodium, which was prepared of 
the juice and decoction of poppy-heads and honey. 

THEMISTIUS, an ancient Greek orator and phi- 
Josopher who flourished in the 4th century, was a na- 
tive of Paphlagonia. He had great interest and favour 
with the emperors in his time, and though a heathen, 
was of a very tolerating spirit. He taughtfor many years 
at Constantinople, of which city he was made prefect 

y Julian and Theodosius ; and lived to a great age. 
More than 30 of his orations are still extant, beside com- 
mentaries on-seyeral parts of Aristotle’s works. 
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THEMISTOCLES, the renowned Athenian admi- 


ral, general, and patriot, who gained the battle of Sa- 
lamis against the Persians. Being banished his country 
by his ungrateful fellow-citizens, he fled to Artaxerxes 
king of Persia: but, in order to avoid taking up arms 
against his country, he slew himself, 464 B.C. See 
Attica, N° 76, et seq. 


THEOBALD, Lewyss, the son of an attorney at Sit- 


tingbourn in Kent, was a well-known writer and critic 
in the early part of the 18th century. He engaged in 
a paper called the Censor, published in Mist’s Journal, 
wherein, by delivering his opinions with too little reserva 
concerning some eminent wits, he exposed himself to their 
resentment. Upon the publication of Pope’s Homer, he 
praised it in terms of extravagant admiration, yet after: 
wards thought proper to abuse it as earnestly 5 for which 
Pope at first made him the hero of his Dunciad, though 
he afterwards laid him aside for another. Mr Theobald 
not only exposed himself to the lashes of Pope, but wa- 
ged war with Mr Dennis, who treated him more rough- 
ly, though with less satire. He nevertheless published 
an edition of Shakespeare, in which he corrected, with 
great pains and ingenuity, many faults that had crept 
into that poet’s writings. This edition is still in great 
esteem ; being in general preferred to those published by 
Pope, Warburton, and Hanmer. He also wrote some 
plays, and translated others from the ancients. 

THEOBROMA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
class of polyadelphia, and order of pentandria; and ia 
the natural system ranging under the 37th order, Colum 
nifere. See Botany Index. 

THEOCRACY, in matters of government, a state 
governed by the immediate direction of God alone: 
such was the ancient government of the Jews before ths 
time of Saul. 

THEOCRITUS, the father of pastoral poetry, was 
born at Syracuse in Sicily. ‘Il'wo of his poems ascertain 
his age; one addressed to Hiero king of Syracuse, who 
began his reign about 275 years before Christ 5 and the 
other to Ptolemy: Philadelphus king of Egypt. Hiiero, 
though a prince distinguished in arms and political wis- 
dom, dees not seem to have been a patron of learning. 
This is supposed to have given birth to the 16th Idyl- 
lium. rom Syracuse Theocritus went to Alexandria, 
where he seems to have found a munificent patron in 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, if we may judge from the pane- 
gyric which he composed on that prince (the 17th Idyl- 
lium). It has been said that ‘THeocritus was strangled 
by Hiero, but we have not found evidence: of this. 

The compositions of this poet are distinguished, among 
the ancients, by the name of Ldy/lzwms, in order to ex: 
press the smallness and variety of their natures: they 
would now be called Miscellanies, or Poems on several 
Occasions. The first nine and the eleventh are confessed 
to be true pastorals, and hence Theocritus has usually 
passed for nothing more than a pastoral poet ; yet he is 
manifestly robbed of a great part of his fame, if his 
other poems have not their proper laurels. For though 
the greater part of his Idylliums cannot:be called the 
songs of shepherds, yet they have certainly their respec- 
tive: merits. His pastorals ought to be considered as the 
foundation of his credit; upon tls claim he will be ad- 
mitted for the finisher as well as the inventor of his art; 
and will be acknowledged to have excelled all his imi- 
tators as much as originals usually do.their:copies. .. 
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The works of this poet were first published in folio by 
Aldus Manutius at Venice in 1495. A more elegant 
and correct edition was printed by Henry Stephens at 
Paris in 1566. An edition was published at Leipsic in 
1765, with valuable notes by the learned Reiske. But 
what will most highly gratify the admirers of pastoral 
poetry, is an edition published in 17470, 2 vols. 4to, by 
Mr Thomas Wharton. It is accompanied by the scho- 
lia of the best editors, and the different readings of 15 
MSS. 

THEODOLITE, a mathematical instrument for 
measuring heights and distances. See MENSURATION 
and SURVEYING. 

THEODORE, king of Corsica, Baron Nieuhoff in 
the county of La Marc in Westphalia. He had his edu- 
cation in the French service, and afterwards went to 
Spain, where he received some marks of regard from 
the duke of Riperda and Cardinal Alberoni; but being 
of an unsettled disposition, he quited Spain, and travel- 
led into Italy, England, and Holland, in search of new 
adventures. He at last fixed his attention on Corsica, 
and formed the scheme of rendering himself sovereign 
of that island. He was a man of abilities and address 3 
and having fully informed himself of every thing re- 
lating to Corsica, went to Tunis, where he fell upon 
means to procure some money and arms; and then went 
to Leghorn, from whence he wrote a letter to the Cor- 
sican chiefs Giafferi and Paoli, offering considerable as- 
sistance to the nation if they would clect him as their 
sovereign. This letter was consigned to Count Dome- 
nico Rivarola, who acted as Corsican plenipotentiary in 
Tuscany, and he gave for answer, that if Theodore 
brought the assistance he promised to the Corsicans, they 
would very willingly make him king. 

Upon this he, without loss of time, set sail, and landed 
at Tavagna in the spring of the year 1736. He was a 
man of a very stately appearance, and the Turkish dress 
he wore added to the dignity of his mien. He had a 
few attendants with him ; and his manners were so en- 
gaging, aud his offers so plausible, that he was pro- 
claimed king of Corsica before Count Rivarola’s dis- 
patches arrived to inform the chiefs of the terms upon 
which he hadagreed. He brought with him about 1000 
zeqnins of Tunis, besides some arms and ammunition, 
and made magnificent promises of foreign assistance ; 
whence the Corsicans, who were glad of any support, 
willingly gave into his schemes. Theodore instantly 
assumed every mark of royal dignity. He had his guards 
and his officers of state; he conferred titles of honour, 
and struck money both of silver and copper. The sil- 
ver pieces were few in number, and can now hardly be 
met with ; the copper coins have on one side T. R. that 
is, * Theodorus Rex,” with a double branch crossed, and 
round it this inscription, PRo Bono PuBLIco Re. Co. 
that is, “ for the public good of the kingdom of Cor- 
sica : on the other side is the value of the piece ; Cinque 
solidi, or five sous. 

The Genoese were not a little confounded with this 
unexpected adventurer. They published a violent mani- 
festo against Theodore, treating him with great contempt; 
but at the same time showing they were alarmed at his 
appearance. Theodore replied in a manifesto, with all 
the calmness and dignity of a monarch; but after being 
about eight months in Corsica, perceiving that the peo- 
ple began to cool in their affections towards him, he as- 
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sembled his chiefs, and declared he would keep them no 7, 
longer in a state of uncertainty, being determined toT 
seek in person the support he so long expected. He set- + 
tled an administration during his absence, recommended 
unity in the strongest terms, and left the island with re- 
ciprocal assurances of fidelity and affection. He went to 
Holland, where he was so successful as to obtain credit 
from several rich merchants, particularly Jews, who 
trusted him with cannon and other warlike stores to a 
great value, under the charge of a supercargo. With 
these he returned to Corsica in 17393 but by this time 
the French, as auxiliaries to the Genoese, had become 
so powerful in the island, that though Theodore threw 
in his supply of warlike stores, he did not incline to ven- 
ture his person, the Genoese having set a high price on 
his head. He therefore again departed 5 and after many 
unavailing attempts to recover his crown, at lengthchose 
for retirement a country where he might enjoy the par- 
ticipation of that liberty which he had so vainly endea- 
voured to give his Corsicans; but his situation in England 
by degrees grew wretched, and he was reduced so lowas 
to be several years before his death a prisoner for debt in 
the King’s Bench. At length, to the honour of some 
gentlemen of rank, a charitable contribution was set on 
foot for him in the year 1753. Mr Boswell observes, 
that Mr Horace Walpole generously exerted himself for 
the unhappy Theodore,and wrote a paper in The World 
with great elegance and humour, soliciting a contriba- 
tion for the unhappy monarch in distress, to be paid to 
Mr Robert Dodsley bookseller, as lord high treasurer, 
This brought him a very handsome sum, and he was set 
at liberty. That gentleman adds, that Mr Walpole has 
the original deed, by which ‘Vheodore made over the 
kingdom of Corsica in security to his creditors, and that 
he has also the great seal of the kingdom. Theodore 
died in 1756, and was buried in St Ann’s churchyard, 
Westminster; where, in 1757, a simple unadorned monu- 
ment of marble was erected to his memory by a gentle- 
man, with an inscription, which, after mentioning someof 
the above particulars, concludes with the following lines: 


The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and kings : 
But Theodore this moral learn’d ere dead, 
, Fate pour'd its lesson on his living head, f 
Bestow’d a kingdom and deny’d him bread. 


THEODORET, bishop of St Cyricus in Syria, im 
the 4th century, and one of the most learned fathers of 
the church, was horn in the year 386, and was the dis- 
ciple of Theodorus Mopsuestia and St John Chrysostom. 
Having received holy orders, he was with difficulty per- 
suaded to accept of the bishopric of St Cyricus, about 
the year 420. He discovered great frugality in the ex 
pences of his table, dress, and furniture, but spent cot- 
siderable sums in improving and adorning the city of 
Cyricus. He erected two large bridges, public baths, 
fountains, and aqueducts, and laboured with great zeal 
and success in his diocese. Yet his zeal was not confi- 
ned to his own church: he went to preach at Antioch 
and the neighbouring towns ; where he became admired 
for his eloquence and learning, and had the happiness to 
convert multitudes of people. He wrote in favour 
John of Antioch and the Nestorians, against Cyril's 
Twelve Anathemas: he afterwards attacked the opinions 
of Nestorius, and was deposed in the synod held by tae 
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of the famous Anchorites of his time. 
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bret, Eutychians at Ephesus; but was again restored by the 
psius. general council of Chalcedon, in which he was present, 


in 451. It is thought that he died soon after; though 
others say that he lived till the year 457. There are 
still extant Theodoret’s excellent Commentary on St 
Paul’s Epistles, and on several other books of the Holy 
Scriptures. 2. His Ecclesiastical History from tlie tie 
of Arius to Theodosius the Younger. 3. The History 
4. Epistles. 5. 
Discourses on Providence. And, 6. An excellent trea- 
tise against the Pagans, entitled, De Curundis Gre- 
corum Affectibus ; and other works. ‘The best edition 
of all which is that of Father Sirmond in Greek and 
Latin, in 4 vols folio. 

_ THEODOSIUS I. called the Great, was a native 
of Spain. The valour he had shown, and the great ser- 
vices he had done to the empire, made Gratian, when 
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attacked by the Goths and Germans, to admit him asa 
partner in the government. He received the purple in 
379, aged 43. See Consrantinop.e, N° 77—88. 

THEOGONY, from @us, God, and -yeya, * seed, 
offspring,” that branch of the heathen theology, which 
taught the genealogy of their gods. 

Hesiod gives us the ancient theogony in a poem un- 
der that title. Among the most ancient writers, Dr 
Burne observes that theogony and cosmogony signified 
the same thing. In effect, the generation of the gods 
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of the ancient Persians, fire, water, and earth, is appa-- 


rently no other than that of the primary elements. 

THEOGNIS, an ancient Greek poet of Megara in 
Achaia, flourished about the s9th Olympiad, 144 B.C. 
We have a moral work of his extant, containing a sum- 
mary of precepts and reflections, usually found in the 
collections of the Greek minor poets. 


THEOLOGY 


if a Greek word (ésoreyit), and signifies that science 
which treats of the being and attributes of God, his 
relations to us, the dispensations of his providence, his 
will with respect to our actions, and his purposes with 
respect to our end. The word was first used to denote 
the fables of those poets and philosophers who wrote of 
the genealogy and exploits of the gods of Greece. It 
was afterwards adopted by the earliest writers of the 
Christian church, who styled the author of the Apoca- 
lypse, by way of eminence, 6 ésorcyes, the Divine. 

Although every pagan nation of antiquity had some 
tutelary deities peculiar to itself, they may yet be con- 
sidered as having all had the same theology, since an in- 
tercommunity of gods was universally admitted, and the 
heavenly bodies were adored as the did majorum gen- 
teums over tle whole earth. This being the case, we are 
hapily relieved from treating, in the same article, of the 
truths of Christianity and the fictions of paganism, as 
we have elsewhere traced idolatry from its source, and 
shown by what means “ the foolish hearts of men be- 
came so darkened that they changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to hirds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things.” See PoLYTHEISM. 

The absurdities and inconsistency of the pretended 
revelation of the Arabian impostor have been suflicient- 
ly exposed under the words ALCORAN and MAHOME- 
TANISM ; so that the only theology of which we have to 
treat at present is the Christian theology, which com- 
Frehends that which is commonly called matvra/, and 
that which is revealed in the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. ‘These taken together compose a body 
of science co important, that in comparison with it all 
other sciences sink into insignificance; for without a 
competent knowledge of the attributes of God, of the 
several relations in which he stands to us, and of the 
ends for which we were creatcd, it is obvious that we 
must wander through life like men groping in the dark, 
strangers to the road on which we are travelling, as 
well as tothe fate awaiting us at the end of our journey. 
Bot if this knowledge be necessary to all Christians, 
it 18 doubly so to those who are appointed to feed the 
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flock of Christ, and to teach the ignorant what they are 
to believe, and what to do, in order to work out their 
own salvation. ‘The wisdom and piety of our ancestors 


to be stu- 
died care- 
fully by 
those in- 


have accordingly founded professorships of theology in tended for 
all our universities, where the principles of our religion the service 


are taught in a systematie and scientific manner; and 
the church has ordained, that no man shall be admitted 
to the office of a preacher of the gospel who has not at- 
tended a regular course of such theological lectures. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that, by merely 
listening to a course of lectures however able, any man 
will become an accomplished divine. The principles of 
this science are to be found only in the word and works 
of God; and he who would extract them pure and un- 
soplusticated, must dig for them himself in that exhaust- 
less mine. ‘To fit a man for this important investiga- 
tion, much previous knowledge is requisite. 


of the 
church 


4 
Previous 


fle must knowledge 


study the works of God scientifically hefore he can per- requisite 


ceive the full force of that testimony which they hear 
to the power, the wisdom, and the goodness of their au- 
thor. Hence the necessity of a general acquaintance 
with the physical and mathematical sciences before a 
man enter on the proper study of theology, for he will 
not otherwise obtain just and enlarged conceptions of 
the God of the universe. See Puysics, N° 115. 

But an acquaintance with the physical and mathema- 
tical sciences is not alone a sufficient preparation for the 
study of theology. Indeed it is possible for a man to 
devote himself so wholly to any of these sciences, as to 
make it counteract the only purposes for which it can 
he valuable to the divine; for he who is constantly im- 
mersed in matter, is apt to suspect that there is no other 
substance; aud he who is habituated to the routine of 
geometrical demonstration, becomes in time incapable of 
reasoning at large, and estimating the force of the vari- 
ous degrees of moral evidence. To avert these disagree- 
able consequences, every man, before he enters on the 
study of that science which is the subject of the present 
article, should make himself acquainted with the princi- 
ples of logic, the several powers of the human mind, 
and the different sources of evidence; in doing which he 
will find the greatest assistance fromBacon’s Novum Or- 
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for the pro. 


secution of 
this study. 
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tion, 
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for. 
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5 
Cautions to 
be observed 


1 attend- 
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ganum, Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding, 


Reid’s Essays on the Intellectual and Active Powers of 
Aan, and Vatham’s Chart and Scale of Truth. ‘These 
works will teach him to think justly, and gnard him 
against a thousand errors, which those who have not 
lxid snch a fonndation are apt to embrace as the truths 
of God. 

The man who proposes to study theology ought to 
have it im view as the ultimate end of his labours, to 
impart to others that knowledge which he may procure 
for himself. ‘ Amongst the many marks which distin- 
euish the Christian philosopher from the Pagan, this 
(says a learned writer+) is one of the most striking— 
the Pagan songht knowledge in a sclhsh way, to se- 
cret it for his own use; the Christian seeks it with 
the generous purpose (first in view, though last in exe- 
ention) to impart it to others. ‘The Pagan philosopher, 
therefore, having cultivated the aré of thinking, pro- 
ceeds to that of speaking, in order to display his vanity 
in the dexterous use of deceit. On the other hand, the 
Christian philosopher cultivates the art of spcaking, for 
the sole purpose of disseminating the truth in his office 
of preacher of the gospel.”’ 

As every man, before he enters on the proper study 
of theology, receives, at least in tlis country, the rudi- 
ments of a liberal education, it may perhaps be superilu- 
ous to mention here any books as peculiarly proper to 
teach him the art of speaking : we cannot however for- 
bear to recommend to our student the attentive perusal 
of Quintilian’s Jzstztutzons, and Dr Blair’s Lectures on 
Rhetoric aud the Belles Lettres. A familiar acquaint- 
ance with these works will enable him, if he be endow- 
ed by nature with talents fit for the office in which he 
proposes to engage, to express his thouglits with cor- 
rectness and elegance; “ without which, it has been 
well observed, that science, especially in a clergyman, 
is but learned lumber, a burden to the owner, and a 
nuisance to every body else.’ 

No man can proceed thus far in the pursuits of gene- 
ral science without having been at least initiated in the 
Jearned languages; but he who intends to make thcolo- 
wy his profession should devote himself more particularly 
to the stndy of Greek and Hehrew, because in these 
tongues the original scriptures are written. He who is 
incapable of consulting the original scriptnres, must rest 
his faith, not on the sure foundation of the word of 
God, but on the credit of fallible translators; and if he 
be at any time called on to vindicate revelatron against 
the scofls of mfidelity, he will have to struggle with 
inany difficulties which are easily solved by him who is 
master of the original tongues. 

The student having laid in this stoek of preparatory 
knowledge, is now qualifed to attend with advantage 


ing the lec- the theological lectures of a learned professor ; but in 


tures of a 


pretessor. 


doing this, he should be very careful neither to admit 
nor reject any thing on the bare authority of his master. 
Right principles in theology are of the utmost import- 


(a) The discrimmating powers of Aristotle will not be questioned; and in the following extract made hy Cicero 
from some of his works which are now lost, he expresses our sentiments on this important subject with lris usual 
nme Preeclare ergo Aristoteles, SI ESSENT, inguit, qui sub terra semper habitavissent, bonis, et ilustrl- 
bus domiciliis, quee essent ornata signis atque picturis, instructaque rebus iis omnibus, quibus abundant ii, qui beati 
putantur, nec tamen exissent unquam supra terram ; ACCEPISSENT AUTEM FAMA ET AUDITIONE, ESSE QUODDAM 


precision : 


“ 


ance, and can rest on no authority inferior to that of Inty 
the word of God. On this account we lave long been tk 
of opinion, that a professor cannot render his pupils so “™ 
much service by a systematical course of lectures, as by 
directing their studies, and pointing ont the road in 
which they may themselves arrive in the shortest time at 
the genuine sense of tle sacred seriptures. In this opt- 
nion we have the honour to agree with the ablest lec- 
turer f in theology tliat we have ever heard. The au-} T% 
thors of all systems are more or less prejudiced in behalf Dr ¢ 
of some particular and artificial mode of faith. He, ie 
¢ . . erde 
therefore, who begins with the study of them, and after- 
wards proceeds to the sacred volume, sees with a jaun- 
diced eye evcry text supporting the peculiar tenets of 
his first master, and acts as absurd a part as he who 
tries not the gold by the coppel, but the coppel by the 
gold. Before our young divine, therefore, sit down to 
the serious perusal of any one of those znst7tutes or bo- 
dies of theology which abound in all languages, and even 
before he read that which the nature of our work com- 
pels us to lay before him, we beg leave to recommend 
to nis consideration the following 


PRELIMINARY DIRECTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF 
‘THEOLOGY. 


CHRISTIAN theology is divided into two great parts, ie: 
satural and revealed ; the former comprehending that theol 
whicl may be known of God from the creation of the divid 
world, even his eternal power and Godhead ; the lea” 
ter, that which is discovered to man nowhere but in the 
sacred volume of the Old and New Testaments. 

Concerning the extent of natural theology many opi- First 
nions have been formed, whilst some have contended ciples 
that there is no such thing. Into these disputes we the! 
mean not at present to enter. We believe that one of ered 
then could have had no existence among soher and en- 
lightened men, had the contending parties been at due 
pains to define with accuracy the terms whieh they used. 
Whatever be the origin of religion, which we have en- 
deavoured to ascertain elsewhere (see RELIGION, N°6— 
17.), it is obvious, that no man can receive a written 
book as the word of God till he be convinced by some 
other means that God exists, and that he is a Being of 
power, wisdom, and goodness, who watches over the 
condnet of lis creature man. If the progenitor of the 
human race was instructed in the principles cf religion 
hy the Author of his being (a fact of which it is diffi- 
cult to canceive how a consistent theist can entertaio a 
dovht), he might communicate to bis children, by na- 
tural means, much of that knowledge which he himself 
could not have discovered had he not been supernatu- 
rally enlightened. Between illustrating or proving 4 
truth which is already talked of, and making a disco- 
very of what is wholly unknown, every one perceives 
that there is an immense difference (A). 

To beings whose natural knowledge originates ae 

rom 
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ainaty from sensation, and whose minds cannot, but by much 
iftions. chiscipline, advance from sense to science, a long series of 
v—— revelations might be necessary to give them ai first jnst 
,, notions of God and his attributes, and to enable them 
to perceive the relation between the effect and its canse, 
vals by 0 as to infer by the powers of their own reason the ex- 
pred istence of the Creator from the presence of his creatures. 
wet1ONS; Such revelations, however, could be satisfactory only to 
those who immediately received them. Whenever the 
Deity has been pleased by supernatural means to commn- 
nicate any information to man, we may be sure that he 
has taken effectual care to satisl'y the person so highly 
favonred that his understanding was not under the in- 
fluence of any illusion; but such a person could not 
communicate to another the knowledge which he had 
thus received by any other means than an address to his 
rational faculties. No man can be required to believe, 
no man indeed can believe, without proof, that aunther, 
who lias no more faculties either of sensation or intellect 
than himself, has obtained information from a source to 
which he has no possible access. An appeal to miracles 
would in this case serve no purpose ; for we must believe 
in the existence, power, wisdom, and justice of God, be- 
fore a miracle can be admitted as evidence of any thing 
but the power of him by whom it is performed. See 
, Mbracte. | 

M {t is therefore undeniable that there are some princi- 
y#Pr0-ples of theology which may be called natural ; for 
y ii thoueh it is in the highest degiee probable that the pa- 
ey, Tents of mankind received all their theological know- 
ledze by supernatural means, it is yet obvious that some 
parts of that knowledge must have been capable of a 
proof pnrely rational, otherwise nota single religious 
truth could have been conveyed through the succeeding 
| generations of the human racc but by the immediate in- 
/ 

| 


| 


a 
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spiration of each individual. We indced admit many 
propositions as certainly true, upon the sole authority of 
the Jewish and Christian scriptures, and we receive these 
scriptures with gratitude as the lively oracles of God; 
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that God exists, that he is a being of goodness, justice, 

and power, and that lie inspired with divine wisdom the 

penmen of these sacred volumes. Now, though it is 

very possible that no man or body of men, left to them- 

selves frem infancy in a desert world, would ever have 

made a theological discovery; yet whatever propositions 

relating to the being and attributes of the first cause and 

the duty of man, can be demonstrated by hnman reason, 

independent of written revelation, may be called matw- 

ral theology, and are of the ntmost importance, as heing 

to us the first principles of all religion. Natural the- 

ology, in this sense of the ward, is the foundation of 

the Christian revelation ; for without a previous know- 

Jedge of it, we could have no evidence that the scrip- 

tures of the Old and New Testaments are indeed the 

word of God. 1 
Our young divine, therefore, in the regular order of Natural 


his studies ought to make himself master of satera/ theology te 


theovogy before he enter upon the important task of P® Studied 


searching the scriptures. On this subject many books goctrines 
have been pnblished in our own and other languages; of revela- 
but perhaps there 15 none more worthy of attention than tion. 
the Religion of Nature delineated, by Mr Wollastan (8). 
It is a work of great merit, aud bears ample testimony 
to its author’s learning and acuteness: yet we think it 
ought to be read with caution. Mr Wollaston’s theory Books re- 
of moral obligation is fanciful, and groundless; and commend- 
whilst we readily acknowledge that he demonstrates ¢4- 
many truths with elegance and perspicuity, we cannot 
deny that he attempts a proof of others, for which we 
believe no other evidence can be brought than the de- 
clarations of Christ and his apostles in the holy scrip- 
tures. ‘Lo supply the defects of his theory of morals, 
we would recommend to the student an attentive perusal 
of Cumberland on the Law of Nature, and Paley’s Ele- 
ments of Moral Philosophy. A learned author + OF. Wye. 
firms of Cumberland, that “he excels all men in fixing ton, 
the 


| NUMEN, ET VIM DEORUM ; deinde aliquo tempore, patefactis terree faucibus, ex lis abditis sedibus evadere in 
heec loca, quze nos incolimus, atque exire potuissent: cum repente terram, et maria, coelumque vidissent > nubi- 
um magnitudinem, ventorumque vim cognovissent, adspexissentque solem, ejusque tum magnitudinem, pulchritu- 
dinemque, tum etiam efficientiam cognovissent, qnod is diem efficeret, toto coelo luce diflusa : cum autem terras 
nox Opacasset, tum ccelum totum cernerent astris distinctum et ornatum, luneqne luminum varnetatem tum cre- 
$centis, tnm senescentis, eorumque omnium ortns et occasus, atque in omm eternitate ratos, immutabilesque cur- 


Nat. Deorum, lib. ii. § 37. 


sis: hvec cum viderent, PROFECTO ET ESSE DEOS, et HAC TANTA OPERA DEORUM ESSE arbitrarentur.” 


De 


~ From this passage it is evident, that the Stagyrite, though he considered the motions of the heavenly bodies, 


‘| | the ebbing and flowing of the sea, and the other phenomena of natnre, as aflording a complete proof of the being 


and providence of God, did not however suppose that from these phenomena an untaught barbarian would discover 


this fundamental principle of religion. On the contrary, he expressly affirms, that before a man can feel the 
, force of the evidence which they give of this important truth, he must have WRARD of the existence and power 
7 of God. — " 
ia (B) It may not be improper to inform the reader, that Mr Wollaston, the author of the Religion of Nature, 
is was a different man from Mr Woolston, who blasphemed the miracles of our Savionr, The former was a clergy- 
| | man of great piety, and of such moderate ambition as to refuse one of the highest preferments in the church of 
‘ England when it was offered to him; the latter was a clergyman ee a a wae ‘aeem be ie ye 
‘i. lity, and a perverse desire to deprive the wretched of cvery source of comfort. In the mind of the former, philo- 
»} Sophy and devotion were happily united; in the mind of the latter, there was neither devotion nor science. Yet 
rf: ! these writers have been frequently confounded ; sometimes through inadvertence from the similarity of their names; 
js and sometimes, we are afraid, designedly, rrom a weak and bigetted abhorrence of every system of religion that 
ii pretends to have its foundation in reason and in the nature of things. 
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but it is self-evident that we could not do either the onc Preliminary 
or the other, were we not convinced by natural means Directions. 


before the 
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Preliminary the true grounds ef moral obligation, out of which na- 
Directions. tural law and natural religion both arise ;’? and we 


Tz 
How the 
scriptures 
are to be 
studied. 


have ourselves never read a work in which the various 
duties which a man owes to his Maker, himself, and his 
fellow-creatures, are more accurately stated or placed 
on a surer basis than in the moral treatise of the arch- 
deacon of Carlisle. . 

As Wollaston demonstrates with great perspicuity, 
the being and many of the attributes of God, it may 
perhaps appear superfluous to recommend any other book 
on that subject. The present age, however, having 
among other wonderful phenomena, witnessed a revival 
of Atheism, we would advise our student to read with 
much attention Cudworth’s Intellectual System, and to 
read it rather in Mosheim’s Latin translation than in 
the author’s original English. It is well known that 
Cudwortl wrote his incomparable work in confutation 
of Hobbes’s philosophy ; but instead of confining him- 
self to the whimsies of his antagonist, which were in a 
little time to sink into oblivion, lie took a much wider 
range, and traced atheism through all the mazes of an- 
tiquity, exposing the weakness of every argument by 
which snch an absurdity had ever been maintained. In 
exhausting the metaphysical questions agitated among 
the Greeks concerning the being and perfections of God, 
he las not only given us a complete history of ancient 
learning, as far as it relates to these inquiries, but has 
in fact anticipated most of the soplisms of our modern 
atheists, who are by no means such discoverers as they 
ure supposed to be by their illiterate admirers. 

The student having made hismself master of natnral 
theology, and carefully endeavoured to ascertain its li- 
mits, is now prepared to enter on the important task of 
searching the scriptures. In doing this, he ought to di- 
vest himself as much as possible of the prejudices of edu- 
cation in behalf of a particular system of faith, and sit 
down to the study of the sacred volume as of a work to 
which he is an entire stranger. He ought first to read 
it as a moral history of facts and doctrines, beginning 
with the books of Moses, and proceeding through the 
rest, not in the order in which they are commonly pub- 
lished, but in that in which there is reason to believe 
they were written (see ScRIPTURES). If he be master 
of the Hebrew and Greek languages, he will doubtless 
prefer the original text to any version ; and in this per- 
usal we would advise him to consult no commentator, 
because his object at present is not to study the doctrines 
contained in the bible, but merely to discover what are 
the subjects of which it treats. Many histories of the 
bible have been written 5 and were we acquainted with 
a good one, we should recommend it as a clue to direct 
the young divine’s progress through the various books 
which compose the sacred volume. Stackhouse’s history 
has been much applauded by some, and as much cen- 
sured by others. It ig not a work of which we can ex- 
press any high degree of approbation ; but if read with 
attention, it may no doubt be useful as a guide to the 
series of facts recorded in the scriptures. Between the 
Old and New Testaments there is a great chasm in the 
history of the Jewish nation ; but it is supplied in a very 
able and satisfactory manner by Dr Prideaux, whose 
Old and New Testament connected is one of the most 
valuable historical works in our own or any other lan- 
guage. Shuckford’s Sacred and Profane History of the 
World connected is likewise a work of merit, and may 


be read with advantage as throwing light on many pas- ps 
sages of the Old Testament: but this author is not in- Dip 
titled to the same confidence with Prideaux, as his learn. 
ing was not so great, and his partialities seem to have 
been greafer. 

In thus making himself master of the history of the 
Old and New Testaments, the student will unavoidably 
acquire some general notion of the various doctrines 
which they contain. ‘These it will now be his business 
to study more particularly, to ascertain the precise 
meaning of each, and to distinguish such as relate to the 
whole hnman race, from those in which Abraham and 
his posterity were alone interested. He must therefore 
travel over the sacred volume a second time 3 and still 
we would advise him to travel without a guide. From 
Walton’s Polyglot bzble, and the large collection called 
Critic? sacrt, he may indeed derive much assistance in 
his endeavonrs to ascertain the sense of a difficnlt text ; 
but we think he will do well to make little use of com- 
mentators and expositors, and still less of system-build- 
ers, till he has formed some opinions of his own respeet- 
ing the leading doctrines of the Jewish and Christian 
religions. 

‘* Impressed (says an able writer) with an awful sense: 
of the importance of the sacred volume, the philosophi- 
cal divine will shake off the bias of prejudices however 
formed, of opinions however sanctioned, and of passions 
however constitutional, and bring to the study of it the 
advantage of a pure and impartial mind. Instead of 
wasting all his labour upon a number of minute and less 
significant particulars, and of refining away plain and 
obvious sense by the subtleties of a narrow and corrosive 
mind, his first object will be to institute a theological 
inquiry into the general design of the written word, and 
from principles fully contained and fairly understood, to 
illustrate the true ature and genzus of the religious dis 
pensation in all its parts. He will mark the difference 
between the first aud second covenants, and observe the 
connection that subsists between them. He will trace 
tle temporary economy of the O/d Testament, and weigh 
the nature and intent of the partial covenant with the 
Jews; observing with astonishment how it was madein- 
troductory of better things tocome: and he will follow 
it through the daw and the prophets in its wonderful 
evolutions, till he see this vast and preparatory machine 
of provideuce crowned and completed in the eternal 
gospel. This New Zestament, the last and best part of 
the religions dispensation, he will pursue through the 
sacred pages of that gospel with redoubled atteution; 
contemplating the divine foundation on which it claims 
to be built, the supernatural means by which it was exe- 
cuted, and the immortal end which it has in viewt.” 41% 

In the conrse of this inquiry into the import of the €hartt 
sacred velume, the student will pay particular attention Slt 
to the circumstances of the age and country in which its” 
various writers respectively lived, and to the nature of 
the different styles, analogical and parabolical, in which 
it is written. He will likewise keep in mind that God, 
whom it claims for its author, is the parent of truth, 
and that all his actions and dispensations must be cor- 
sistent with one another. He will therefore compare the 
different passages of the Old and New Testaments which 
relate to the same doctrine, or to the same event, réa- 
sonably concluding that the bible must be the best inter- 
preter of itself; and though the opmions which hee 
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hit forms may often be erroneous, they will seldom be dan- 
I och gerous errors, and may easily be corrected by mature 
sa reflection, or by consulting approved authors who have 
treated before him of the various points which have 
been the subject of his studies. Of this mode of pro- 
ceeding one good consequence will be, that, having 
from the sacred scriptures formed a system of theology 
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liar to it (¢) 5 its extraordinary administration by ap- Preliminary 
pointed agents, endowed with supernatural powers, and Directions. 
with the gifts of miracles and prophecy ; the dowble ~V~" 
sense in which the latter is sometimes involved ; and the 
language consequent on its nature and use—the reader 
will find much erudition and ingenuity displayed in the 
second partof Warburton’s Dzwine Legation of Moses de- 


for himself, he will afterwards study the systems of other 
men without any violent prejudices for or against them ; 
he will be so much attached to his own opinions as not 
to relinguish them in obedience to mere human autho- 


monstrated. That work is entitled to a scrious perusal ; 
for it displays great learning and genius, and, we be- 
lieve, the heaviest censures have fallen on it from those 
by whom it was never read. 


ts 
Having proceeded thus far in the course, the student’s Inquiry to 
next business should be to inquire seriously what evi- b¢ made 
dence there is that the doctrines which he has so-care- i bla 


2 : Z . lit f re- 
fully studied were indeed revealed i times past by God. cae, 


rity, at the same time that he will be ready to give them 
up when convinced that they are not well-founded ; and 
if he have read the scriptures attentively, he will have 
acquired such a love of tiuthas to embrace her where- 


| 
. 
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ever she may be found. 

As we have supposed that every man, after having 
formed a theological system of his own, will consult the 
systems of others, it may perhaps be expected that we 
should here recommend those which, in our opinion, 
are most worthy of his attention. ‘To do this, however, 
would, we apprehend, be an interference with the rights 
of private judgment. But lest we should be suspected 
of wishing to bias the mind of the young student toward 
the short system which we are obliged to give, we shall 
just observe, that by the divines of what is called the 
Arminian school, Episcopius’s Theolosie Institutiones, 
Limborch’s Theologia Christiana, and Locke’s Reason- 
ableness of Christianity, have \ong been held in the 
highest esteem ; whilst the followers of Calvin have pre- 
ferred the Instztutiones of their master, Turretine’s [7n- 
stitutio Theologie Elenctica, and Gill’s Body of Divi- 
nity. This last work has many merits and many defects. 
Its style is coarse and tedious ; and the author embraces 
every opportunity of introducing the discriminating 
tenets of lis sect : but his book is fraught with profound 
learning, breathes the spirit of picty, and may be read 
with advantage by every divine who has previously 
formed the outlines of a system for himself. 

As the Jewish and Christian dispensations are closely 


hee ge : : 
i jeq linked together, being only part of one great whole, it 
tliMo.18 impossible to have an adequate notion of the latter 
fpen- without understanding the design of the former. Now, 


though the Mosaic religion 1s nowhere to be learned 


but in the Old Testament, it may be convenient for 


our student, after he has formed his own opinions of it 
from that sacred source, to know what has been writ- 
ten on the subject by others. For illustrating the ri- 
tual law, a learned prelate warmly rccommends the 
Ductor Dubitantium of Maimonides, and Spencer’s 
book entitled De Legibus Hebraorum Ritualibus. Both 
works have undoubtedly great merit ; but our young 
divine will do well to read along with them Hermann 
Witsti gyptiaca, and Dr Woodward’s Discourse on 
the Worship of the Ancient Egyptians, where some of 
Spencer’s notions are shortly and ably refuted. On the 
other parts of this dispensation, such as the nature of its 
civil government; the rewards and punishments pecu- 


He must already have perceived, in the nature and 
tendency of the doctrines themselves, strong marks of 
their origin being more than human ; but he must like- 
wise have met with many difficulties, and he must pre- 
pare himself to repelthe attacks of unbelievers. Here he 
will find opportunities of cxerting the utmost powers of 
his reasoning faculties, and of employing in the service 
of religion all the stores he may have amassed of human 
learning. ‘The scriptures pretend to have been written 
by several men who lived in different ages of the world ; 
but the latest of them in an age very remote from the 
present. His first business therefore must be to prove 
the authenticity of these books, by tracing them up by 
historical evidence to the several writers whose names 
they bear. But it is not enough to prove them authen- 
tic. They profess to lave been written by men divinely 
inspired, and of course infallible in what they wrote. 
He mnust thercfore inquire into the truth of this inspira- 
tion. The Bihle contains a number of truths doctrinal 
and moral, which are called mysterzes, and asserted to 
be the immediate dictates of God himself. ‘To evince 
this great point to man, a number of supernatural fests 
and evidences are inseparably connected with those my- 
steries ; so that if the former be true, the latter must be 
so likewise. He must therefore examine these tests and 
evidences, to establish the divinity of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and in this part of his course he will find mueh 
assistance from many writers whose defences of the truth 
and divinity of the Christian religion do honour to hu- 
man nature. 


The first step towards the embracing of any truth is, ae 
to eet fairly rid of the objections which are made to it 5 commended 
and the general objections made by deistical writers toon that 
the Christian revelation are by no writcr more complete. subject. 


ly removed than by Bishop Butler, in his celebrated 
work entitled The Analogy of Religion natura andre- 
vealed to the Constitution and Course of Nature. ‘This 
book thercfore the student should read with attention 
and meditate on with patience ; but as it does not fur- 
nish a positive proof of the divinity of our religion, he 
should pass from it to Grotius de Veritate Religionis 
Christiane, and Stillingfleet’s Orzgines Sacre. Both 
these works are excellent; and the latter, which may be 

considered 
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(c) On this subject the reader will find many excellent observations in Bishop Bull’s Harmonia Apostolica, with 
its several defences, and in a small book of Dr Wells’s, entitled A Help forthe Right Understanding of the several 
ivine Laws and Covenants, whereby man has been obliged through the several ages of the world to guide him- 


Self in order to salvation. 


326 
Preliminary considered as an improvement of the former, is perhaps 
Directions. the fullest and ablest defence of revelation in general 
—Y-" that is to be found in any language. In this part of 
the united kingdom it is now indeed scarcely mention- 
ed, or mentioned with indiflerence ; but half a century 
ago the English divines thought it a subject of triumph, 
and styled its author their comparable Stillingfleet. 
Other works, however, may be read with great advan- 


tage, and none with greater than Paley’s Evidences of 


the Christian Religion, and Leslie’s Short Method with 
the Dersts ; whicli last work, in the compass of a very 
few pages, contains proofs of the divinity of the Jewish 
and Christian revelations, to which the celebrated Dr 
Middleton confessed (D), that for 20 years he had la- 
4 boured in vain to fabricate a specious answer (£). 
Jewish Having satished himself of the truth of revelation in 
controversy general, it may be worth the young divine’s while to 


to be stu- provide a defence of the Christian religion against the 
died, rE : : 
objections of modern Judaism. In this part of his 


studies he will need no other instruction than what he 
may reap from Limborch’s work entitled De Vervtate 
Religionis Christianee amica collatio cum erudite Judeo. 
“In that disputation, which was held with Orobio, he 
will find all that the stretch of human parts on the one 
hand, or science on the other, can produce to varnish 
error or unravel sophistry. All the papers of Orobio 
in defence of Judaism, as opposed to Christianity, are 
+ Warbur- printed at large, with Lin,borcl’s answers, section hy 
fon’s Di- section; and the subtilest sophisms of a very superior 
rections for genius are ably and satisfactorily detected and ex- 
the Study osed by the strong, profound, and clear reasoning, of 
_ this renowned remonstrant }.’? See OroBio and Liat- 
rg BORCH. 
andthe va- ‘Tlie various controversies subsisting between the se- 
rious Con-  yezal denominations of Christians, about points which 
aa separate them into different churches, ought next to be 
Christians Studied in the order of the course; for nothing is un- 
themselves, important which divides the followers of that Master. 
whose favourite precept was /ove. It has indeed been 
long fashionahle to decry polemical divinity as an use- 
Jess, if not a pernicious, study ; bnt it is not impossible 
that thts fa-hion has had its origin in ignorance, and that 
it tends to perpetuate those sclisms which it professes to 
lament. We are, however, far fram recommending to 
the young divine a perusal of the works of the several 
combatants on each side of a disputed question, till he 
has fitted himself for judging between them hy a long 
course of preparatory study ; and the only preparation 
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which can fit him for this purpose is an impartial study p,.. 
of ceclesiastical history. He who has with accuracy Diteeti 
traced the progress of our holy religion from the days == 
of the apostles to the present time, and marked the in- 
troduction of new doctrines, and the rise of the various 
sects into which the Christian world is divided, is 
furnished with a criterion within -himself by which to 
judge of the importance and truth of the many contest- 
ed doctrines 5 wlulst he who, without this preparation, 
shall read a multitude of books on any religious contro- 
versy, will he in danger of becoming a convert to his 
last author, if that author possess any tolerable share of 
art and ingenuity. ' 

There are many histories of the Christian church Impora 
which possess great merit, but we are acquainted with of eccle 
none which appears to us wholly impartial. Mosheim’s *tel! 
is perhaps the most perfect compend (F) 5 and one of ans 
’ : , ooks re 
its greatest excellencies 1s, that on every subject the best comma 
writers are referred to for fuller information. Theseed. 
indecd should often he consulted, not only to supply the 
defects necessarily resulting from the narrowness of the 
limits which the author, with great propriety, prescrihed 
to himself; but also to correct his partial obliquities ; 
for with all lis merits, and they were many and great, 
he is certainly not free from the influence of prejudice. 
Indeed there is no coming at the true history of the pri- 
mitive church, but by stndying the works of the primi- 
tive writers 3 and the principal works of the first four 
centuries will amply reward the labour of perusing 
them (G). The rise and progress of the reformation in 
general, the most important period of church-history, 
inay be best learned from Sleidan’s book De Statu Re- 
ligionis et Rerpublice, Curolo V. Cesare, Commentarits 
the History of the Reformation of the Church of Scot- 
land from Knox and Spotiswood; and that of the 
Church of England from the much applauded work of 
Bishop Burnet. 

After this course of ecclesiastical history, the young 
divine may read with advantage the most important 
controversies which have agitated the Christian world. 
T'o enumerate these controversies, and to point eut the 
ablest authors who have written on each, would be a 
tedious, and perhaps not a very profitable task. On 
one controversy, however, we are induced to recommend 
avery masterly work, which is Chillingworth’s book a- 
gainst Knatt, entitled The Religron of Protestants a sufe 
away to Salvation; in which the school jargon of that 
Jesuit is admirably exposed, and the long dispute be- 

tween 


ryy e ° ‘ e 
(D) This piece of information we had from the late Dr Berkeley, prebendary of Canterbury, who had it from 


Archbishop Secker, to whom the confessian was made. 


(£) To these defences of revelation we might have added the collection of sermons preached at Bovle’s lecture 
from 1691 to 1732, published in three volumes folio, 17393 the works of Leland; Bishop Newton’s Disserta- 
‘tions on Prophecy; and above all, Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History, with the Supplement to it. 
( eminent writers on this subject. We have mentioned such as we most 
approve among those with whom we are best acquainted ; 
supposing that we approve of every thing to be found in any work except the sacred Scriptures. 

(¥) The bishop of Landaff, in the catalogue of baoks published at the end of his Theological Tracts, recom- 
‘mends several other ecclesiastical histories as works of great merit ; ‘ , 
Formey’s, together with Paul Ernesti Jablonski Institutiones Historie Christiane, published at Frankfort im 


there would be no end of recommending 


three volumes, 1754-67. 


_ (6) For a praof of this position, and for a just estimate of the valve of the Fathers, as they are called, see the 
;antroduction to Warburton’s Julian, and Kett’s Sermons at Bampton’s Lectures. . 


But 


but we mnst, once for all, cantion the reader against 


such as Dupin’s, Fchard’s, Gregory’s, and 


| 


I. 
nary tween the Popish and Reformed churches placed on its 
jons. proper ground, the Holy Scriptures. 
. One of the most plausible objections to the study of 
‘on. polemical divinity, is its tendency to give a rigid turn 
to the sentiments of those long engaged in it 3 whilst 
| we know, from higher authority that’ “ the end of the 
| commandment is charity.” But for preserving charity 
’ in the minds of Christians, there are better means than 
)  absolnte ignorance or indifference to truth. Charity is 
viclated only when a church unreasonably restrains the 
inquiries of its own members, or exercises intolerance 
towards those who have renounced its jurisdiction. The 
injustice of the first species of ecclesiastical tyranny is 
| exposed in a very masterly manner by Jeremy Taylor 
} in his Liberty of Prophecying, and by Stillingfleet in his 
Trenicum ; the injustice of the second, by Locke in his 
celebrated Letters on Toleration. The man who shall 
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what it 1s contazned—together with the particular szd- 
stance and burden of it—and how every part is to be 
rightly wxderstood: these are the various and extensive 
subjects which constitute the sublime office of THEOLO- 
GIC REASONING and the PROPER sTUDY OF D:vINI- 
Ty.”? On this account we shall pass over slightly, many 
things which every clergyman ought thoroughly to un- 
derstand, and confine ourselves, in the short compend 
which we are to give, to the chief articles of Christian 
theology. In doing this, we shall endeavour to divest 
ourselves of party prejudices ; but as we are far from 
thinking that this endeavour will be completely success- 
ful (for we believe there is no man totally free front 
prejudice), we cannot conclude this part of the article 


527 
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dences and circumstances which accorapanied 1t.—the Preliminary 
time when, the place where, the manner how, it was Directions. 
delivered—the form in which it descends to us—and in “7 V7 


pernse these three works, and impartially weigh the more properly than with the following solemn CHarGgE, Bd 
force of their arguments, will be in little danger of with which a very learned divine t always prefaced his ,,;.7° 


thinking uncharitably of those from whose principles 
the love of trath may compel him to dissent. 

In these directions for the study of theology, we 

might have enumerated many more books en each 


Theological Lectures. aI 
I. “J do solemnly charge you, 1 the name of the A charge 


God of Truth, and of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the to students 
of theolog ve 


branch of the subject well deserving of the most atten- 
tive perusal ; but he who shall have gone through the 
course liere recommended, will have laid a fonndation 
 onwhich he may raise such a superstrneture as will en- 
title him to the character of an accomplished divine. 
His diligence must indeed be continued through life ; 
for when a man ceases to make acquisitions in any de- 
partment of learning, he soon begins to lose those which 
he has already made 5 anda more contemptible charac- 
ter is nowhere to he found than that of a clergyman un- 
acquainted with the learning of his profession. "This 
learning, however, is not to be acquired, and indeed is 
scarcely to be preserved, by studying bodies or institutes 
of theology ; and though we have mentioned a few ge- 
nerally approved by two rival sects of Christians, and 
must in conformity with the plan of our work, give 
another ourselves, we do not hesitate to declare, that 
the man who has carefully gone through the course of 
study which we have recommended, though it be little 
more than the outlines on which he is to work, may, 
with no great loss to himself, neglect ours and all other 
Systems. For as an excellent writer *, whom we have 
often quoted, well observes, “ to judge of the fact 
whether such a revelation containing such a principle, 
_ with its mysteries and credentials, was actually sent 
| from God, and received by man, by examining the evz- 


| pect. I. Of the Being and Attributes of God. 


{ 


{ 


| 
". HE who cometh to God, says an ancient divine fF, 
| deeply read in the philosophy of his age, must believe 
_ that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them who dili- 
gently seek him. This is a trnth as undeniable as that 
a Man cannot concern himself about a nonentity. ‘The 
existence of God is indeed the foundation of all religion, 
and the first principle of the science which is the subject 
of this article. It is likewise a principle which must 


Way, the Truth, and the Life, and before whose judge- 
ment-seat you must in no long time appear, that in all 
your studies and inquiries of a religious nature, present 
or futnre, you do constantly, carefully, impartially, and 
conscientiously, attend to evidence, as it lies in the 
Holy Scriptures, or in the nature of things, and the 
dictates of reason; cautiously guarding against the 
sallies of imagination, and the fallacy of ill-grounded 
conjecture, 

1}. “ "Phat you admit, embrace, or assent to no prin- 
ciple or sentiment by me taught or advanced, but only 
so far as it shall appear to you to be supported and jus- 
tified by proper evidence from revelation or the reason 
of things. 

ITE. * That if, at any time hereafter, any principle 
or sentiment by me taught or advanced, or by you ad- 
mitted or embraced, shall, upon impartial and faith- 
ful examination, appear to you tu be dubious or false, 
you either suspect or totally reject such principle or 
sentiment. 

TV. “That you keep your mind always open to evi- 
dence: That you labour to banish from your breast all 
prejudice, prepossession, and party-zeal: That you 
study to live in peace and love with a'l your fellow 
Christians ; and that you steadily assert for yourself, 
and freely allow to others, the unalienable rights of 
judgment and conscience.” 


PART I. OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


command the assent of every man who has any notion 
of the relation between effects and their causes, and 
whose curiosity has ever been excited by the phenomena 
of nature. This great and important truth we have 
elsewhere endcavoured to demonstrate (see METAPHY- 
sics, Part Til. Chap. vi.) 5 but it may be proved by 
arguments less abstracted than the nature of that article 
required us to use. Of these we shall give one or two, 
which we hope will be level to every ordinary capaci- 
ty ; while, at the same time, we earnestly recommend 
to the young divine a diligent study of those books on 

; the. 
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the subject which we have mentioned in the preceding 
directions. 

We sce that the human race, and every other species 
of animals, is at present propagated by the co-operation 
of two parents ; but has this process continued from eter- 
nity? A moment’s reflection will convinee us that it 
has not. Let us take any one man alive, and let us 
suppose his father and mother dead, and himself the 
only person at present existing: how came he into the 
world? It will be said he was produced mechanically or 
chemically by the conjunction of his parents, and that 
his parents were produced in the same manner by theirs. 
Let this then be supposed 5 it must surely be granted, 
that when this man was born, an addition was made to 
the series of the human race. Buta series which can 
be enlarged may likewise be diminished ; and by traeing 
it backwards, we must at some period, however remote, 
reach its beginning. There must therefore have been a 
first pair of the human race, who were not propagated 
by the conjunction of parents. How did these come inte 
the world ? 

Anaximander tells us *, that the first men and all ani- 
mals were bred in warm motsture, inelosed in crustace- 
ous skins like crab-fish or lobsters ; and that when they 
arrived ata proper age, their shelly prisons growing 
dry, broke, and made way for their liberty. EEempedo- 
cles informs us, that mother Earth at first brought forth 
vast numbers of legs, and arms, and heads, &c. which 
approaching each other, arranging themselves properly, 
and being cemented together, started up at once full 
grown men. 

Surely those sages, or their followers, should have been 
able to tell us why the earth has not in any climate this 
power of putting forth vegetable men or the parts of 
men at present. Ifthis universal parent be eternal and 
self-existent, it must be incapable of decay or the small- 
est change in any of its qualities ; if it be not eternal, 
we shall be obliged to find a cause for its existence, or 
at least for its form and all its powers. But snch a 
cause may have produced the first human pair, and un- 
doubtedly did produce them, without making them 
spring as plants from the soil. Indeed the growth of 
plants themselves clearly evinces a cause superior to any 
vegetative power which can be supposed inherent in the 
earth. No plant can be propagated but from seed or 
slips from the parent stock ; but when one contemplates 
the regular process of vegetation, the existence of every 
plant implies the prior existence of a parent sced, and 
the existence of every seed the prior existence of a pa- 
rent plant. Which then of these, the oak or the acorn, 
was the first, and whence was its existence derived ? Not 
from the earth; for we have the evidence of universal 
experience that the earth never produces a tree but 
from seed, nor seed but froma tree. There mnst there- 
fore be some superior power which formed the first seed 
or the first tree, planted it in the earth, and gave to it 
those powers of vegetation by which the species has 
been propagated to this day. 

Thus clearly do the processes of generation and vege- 
tation indicate a power superior to those which are usual- 
ly called the powers of nature. 'The same thing ap- 
pears no less evident from the laws of attraction and re- 
pulsion, which plainly prevail through the whole system 
of matter, and hold together the stupendous structure. 
Lxperiment shows that very few particles of the most 
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solid body are in actual contact with each other (see p 
Orrtics, N° 63—68. PHysics, N° 23.)3; and that there 4 
are considerahle interstices between the particles of 
every clastic fluid, is obvious to the smallest reflection. * 
Yet the particles of solid bodies strongly cohere, whilst 
those of elastic fluids repel each other. How are these 
phenomena accounted for? To say that the former is 
the effect of attraetion and the latter of repulsion, is on- 
ly to say that two individual phenomena are subject te 
those laws which prevail through the whole of the classes 
under which they are respectively arranged ; whilst the 
question at issue is concerning the ORIGIN OF THE LAWS 
THEMSELVES, the power whieh makes the particles of 
gold cohere, and those of air repel each other. Power 
without substance isinconeeivable ; and by a law of hu- 
man thouglit, no man can believe a being to operate 
but where it is in some manner or other actually pre- 
sent: but the particles of gold adhere, and the particles 
of air keepat a distance from each other, by powers ex- 
erted where no matteris present. ‘There must therefore 
be some substance endowed with power which is nat 
material. 

Of this substance or being the power is evidently im- 
mense. The earth and other planets are carried round 
the sun with a velocity which human imagination can 
scareely conceive. ‘That this motion is not produced by 
the agency of these vast bodies on one another, er by 
the interposition of any material fluid, has been shown 
elsewhere (see METAPHYsics, N° 196—200. and Op- 
Tics, N° 67.); and sinee it is a Jaw of our best philo- 
sophy, that we ure not to multiply substances without ne- 
cesstty, we must infer that the same Being which formed | 
the first animals and vegetables, endowing them with | 

| 
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powers to propagate their respective kinds, is likewise 
the cause of all the phenomena of nature, such as cofe- 
sion, repulsion, elasticily and motrou, even the motions 
of the heavenly bodies themselves. 

If this powerful Being be self-existent, intelligent, 
and independent in his actions and volitions, he is an ori- 
ginal or first cause, and that Being whom we denomi- 
nate Gop. If he be not self-existent and independent, 
there must be a cause in the order of nature prior and 
superior to Him, which is either itself the first cause, or 
a link in that series of causes and effects, whieh, how- 
ever vast we suppose it, must be traced ultimately to 
some one Being, who is self-existent, and has in himself 
the power of beginning motion, independent of every 
thing but his own intelligence and volition. In vain 
have atheists alleged, that the series may aseend inh- 
nitely, and for that reason have no first mover or cause. 
An infinite series of suecessive beings involves an absur- 
dity and contradiction (see MxeTapHysics, N° 288.) 
but not to insist on this at present, we shall only he 
leave to consider such a series as a whole, and see what: 
consequence will flow from the supposition. That we 
may with logical propriety consider it in this light, 1s 
incontrovertible 5 for the birth of each individual of the — 
human race shows that it is made up of parts ; but parts” 
imply a whale as necessarily as an attribute implies its 
subject. As in this supposed series there is no cause — 
which is not likewise an eflect, nor any body moviig 
another which was not itself moved by a third, the 
whole is undeniably equivalent to an infinite effect, 
an infinite body maved: but if a finite effect must 
cessarily have proceeded from a cause, and a fingte boay 


yin motion mist have been put into that state by a mo- 
s yer, 18 there a human mind which can conceive an inti- 
nite cflect to have proceeded from no cause, or an inh- 
“nite body in motion to have been moved hy nothrug 2 
No, surely + An infinite eflect, were such a thing pos- 
sible, would compel us to admit an infinite cause, and 
an infinite body in motion a mover of infinite power. 

This great cause is Gop, whose wisdom, power, and 
goodness, all natnre loudly proclaims. That the plie- 
nomena which we daily see evince the existence of one 
such Being, has just been shown ; and that we have no 
reason to infer the existence of more than onc, is very 
evident. For, not to lay more stress than it will bear 
on that rule of Newton’s, which forbids us to multiply 
substances without necessity, such a harmony prevails 
through the whole visible nniverse, as plainly shows it 
to be under the government of one intelligence. That 
on this globe the several elements serve for novrishment 
to plants, plants to the inferior animals, and animals to 
man ; that the other planets of our system are probably 
inhabited, and their inhabitants nourished in the same 
or a similar manner ; that the sun isso placed as to give 
light and heat to all, and by the law of gravitation to 
bind the whole planets into one system with itself—are 
truths so obvious and so universally acknowledged, as 
to sapersede the necessity of establishing them by proof. 
The fair inference therefore is, that the solar system and 
all its parts are under the government of one satelligence, 
which directs all its motions and all the changes which 
take place among its parts for some wise purposes. ‘I'o 

‘Suppose it under the government of two or more intel- 
| ligences would be highly unreasonable; for if these in- 
telligences had equal power, equal wisdom, and the same 
designs, one of them would evidently be superfluous ; 
and if they had equal power and contrary designs, they 
could not be the parents of that harmony which we 
| clearly perceive to prevail in the system. 

But the Being capable of regulating the movements 
of so vast a machine, may well be supposed to possess 
Infinite power, and to be capable of superintending the 
motions of the universe. ‘That the widely extended sys- 
tem of nature is but one system, of which the several 
parts are united by many bonds of mutual connection, 
has been shown elsewhere (see PHysics), and appears 
daily more and more evident from our progress in phy- 
) sical discoveries ; and therefore it is in the highest de- 
) gree unreasonable to suppose that it has more than one 
author, or one supreme governor. 

As the unity of design apparent in the works of cre- 
ation plainly proves the unity of their Author, so do the 
immensity of the whole, and the admirable adjustment 
of the several parte to one another, demonstrate His 
power and His wisdom. On this subject the following 
beautiful reflections by Mr Wollaston are deserving of 
the most serious attention. 

“In order (says that able writer *) to prove to any 
one the grandness of this fabric of the world, one necds 
only to bid him consider the sev, with that insupport- 
able glory and lustre that surronnds it; to demonstrate 
ts vast distance, magnitude, and heat; to represeut to 
1m the chorus of planets moving periodically, by uni- 
orm laws, in their several orbits about it; guarded 
ome of them by secondary planets, and as it were emu- 
ating the state of the sun, and probably all possessed by 
roper inhabitants 5 to remind him of those surprising 
Vout. XX. Part I. 
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visits which the comets make to us, and the large trains Reine ani 
of unconmmon splendour which attend then, the far coun- Atbibntes 
try from which they come, and the curiosity and horror _ of God. 


which they excite not only among us, but in the inha- 
bitants of other planets, who may also be up to see the 
entry and progress of these ministers of fate; to direct 
his eye and contemplation through those azure fields and 
vast regions above him up to the fixed stars, that radiant 
numberless host of heaven ; and to make him understand 
how unlikely a thing it is that they should be placed 
there only to adorn and hespangle a canopy over our 
heads; to convince him that they are rather so many 
other suns, with their several systems of planets about 
them ; to show him by the help of glasses still more and 
more of these fixed lights, and ta beget in him an appre- 
hension of their inconecivable numbers, and those im- 
mense spaces that lie beyond our reach and even our 
Imagination: One.needs but to do this (continues our 
author), and explain ta bim such things as are now 
known almost to every body 3 and by it to show, that 
if the woild be not infinite, it is infinite similis, and un- 
doubtedly the work of an INFINITE ARCHITECT. 

* Bat if we would take a view of all the particulars 
contained within that astonishing compass which we have 
thus hastily run over, how would wonders multiply up- 
onus? Every corner, every part of the world, 1s as it 
were made up of other worlds. If we look upon this 
our earth, what scope does it furnish for admiration 7 
The great variety of mountains, hills, valleys, plains, 
rivers, seas, trees, and plants! The many tribes of dif- 
ferent animals with which it is stocked; the multifari- 
ous inventions and works of one of these, i. c. of us 
men; with the wonderful instinets of others, gniding 
them uniformly to what is best for themselves, in situa- 
tions where neither sense nor reason could direct them. 
And yet when all these (heaven and earth) are survey - 
ed as nicely as they can be ‘by the help of onr unassisted 
senses and of telescopes, we may discove by the assist- 
ance of good microscopes, in very small parts of mat- 
ter, as many mew wonders as those already discovered, 
new kingdoms of animals, with new and cuvious archi- 
tecture. So that as onr senses and even conception faint- 
ed before in the vast jonrneys we took in considering 
the expanse of the universe, they here again fail us in 
our researches into the principles and minute parts of 
Which it is composed. Both the beginnings xud the 
ends of things, the /east and the greatest, all conspire 
to baffle us; and which way soever we prosecute our 
Inquiries, we still mect with fresh subjects of amaze- 
ment, nnd fresh reasons to believe that there are inde- 
finitely more and more behind, that will forever escape 
our eagercest pursuits and deepest penetration, 

In this vast assemblage, and amidst all the multifa- 
rious motions by which the several processes of genera- 
tion and corruption, and the other phenomena of na- 
ture, are carricd on, we cannot but observe that there 
are stated methods, as ¢o many forms of proceeding, to 
which things punetnally and religiously adhere. The 
sume causes circumstanced in the same manner produce 
always the sane effects; all the species of animals among 
ns are made according to one general tdea; and so are 
those of plants also, and even of minerals. No new 
species are brought forth or have arisen anywhere ; and 
the old are preserved and continued by the odd ways, 

“¢ It appears, lastly, beyond dispute, that in the part 
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complishing certain ends. “The sun is place ‘d near the 

centre of our system, for the more convenient dispensing 
of his benign jualheenaiihe to the planets moving abont 

him 3 the glace of the carth’s cguator intersects that of 
her orb:t, and makes a proper angle with it, in order to 
diversify the year, and create an useful variety of sea- 
sons; and many other things of this kind will he al- 
ways observed, and though a thousand times repeated, 

be meditated upon with pleasure by good men and truc 
philosophers. Who can observe the vapours to ascend, 

especially from the sea, meet ahove in clouds, and fall 
again after condensation, without being convinced that 
clei isa kind of drstation, in order to clear the water 
of its wrosser salts, and then by rains and dews to supply 
the fountains and rivers with fresh and wholesome li- 
quor 3 to nourish the vegetables below by showers, which 
ile many in drops.as fein watering pot npona seen ? 
Who can view the structure of a plant or animal, the 
indefinite number of its fibres and fine vessels, the forma- 
tion of larger vessels, and the several memhers ont of 
them, with the apt disposition of all these ; the means 
contrived for the reception and distribution of rztre- 
ment; the cffect this nutriment has in extending the 
vessels, bringing the vegetable or animal ta its full 
grawth and expansion, continuing the motron of the se- 
veral fluids, repairing the decays of the hody, and pre- 
serving fife? Who can take notice of the several facul- 
tves of animals, their arts of saving and providing for 
themsclves, or the ways in which they are provided for; 
the uses *y plants to animals, and of some animals to 
others, particularly to mankind; the care taken that 
the several species should be propayated, without confu- 
sion, from their proper seeds; the strong inelination 
planted in animals for that purpose, the love of their 
young and the likee—Who (says our anthor) can ob- 
serve all this, and not sce a desegn in snch regnlar pie- 
ces, so nicely wronght and so adnirably promerved Peat 
there were but one animal in existence, and it could not 
be doubted but that his eyes were formed that he night 
see with them, his ears that he might hear with them, 
and his fect to be instrnments by which he night re- 
move himself from place to place 3 if desfgn and contri- 
vance can be much less doubted, when the same things 
are repeated in the individuals of all the tribes of ani- 
mals, if the like observations be made with respect to 
vecetables and other things; and if all these c/asses of 
things, and much more the zwdividuals comprehended 
undcr them, be inconceivably numerous, as most un- 
questionably they are—one cannot but be convinced, 
from what so plainly runs through the nobler parts of 
the visible world, that not only they, but other things, 
even those that seem to be less noble, have their ends 
likewise, though not always pereeived hy capacities h- 
mited like ours. And since we cannot, with the Epi- 
cureans of old, suppose the parts of matter to have con- 
trived among themselves this wonder ful form of a world, 

to have taken by agreement cach its respective post, 

and then to have pursued in conjmetion constant ends 
by certain methods and measures concerted, there must 
be some other Being, whose wisdom and power are equal 
to such a mighty work as is the stracture and preser- 

vation of the world. There must be some Almighty 
Mind who modelled and preserves it ; lays the causes 
of things so deep; prescribes them such uniform and 


sterdy laws ; destines and adapts them to certain pur- g 
poses 5 and wakes one thing to ft and answer another 
so as to produce one harmonious whole. Yes, 


These are thy glorious works, Parent of good! 

Almighty, thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair; ‘THYSELF how wondrous then! 
? 


Flow wondrous in wisdom and in power !” 

But the GooDNEss of God is not less conspicuous in 
his works than His power or His wisdom. Contrivance”. 
proves design, and the predominant tendency of the 
contrivanees indicates the disposition of the designer. 
“ "Phe world (says an elegant and judicious writer *)s D 
abounds with contrivances, and all the contrivances in 
it with which we are acquainted are directed to bencfi- 
cial purposes. Fivil no doubt exists; but it is never 
that we can perccive the object of contrivance. ‘Teeth 
are contrived to eat, not to ache; their aching now and 
then ss incidental to the contrivanee, perhaps insepara. 
ble from it; but it is not its object. This is a distine- 
tion which well deserves to be attended to. In deserib- 
ing implements of husbandry, one would cette say of 
a Sidkte thet it i6-nmllerts eHt HR reapers fingers, 
though from the construction of the instrument, and the 
manner of using it, this mischief often happens. But 
if he had oeeasion fr deserihe instrnments of torture or 
execution, this, he would say, 1s to extend the sinews ; 
this to dinbscnts the joints; this to break the bones ; 
this toscorch the soles of the fect. Tfere pain and mi- 
sery are the very objects of the contrivance. Now no- 
thing of this sort is to be found in the works of nature. 
We never discover a train of contrivance to bring abovt 
an cvil purpose. No anatomist cver diseovered“@ sys- 
tem of organization calculated to produce pain and dis- 
ease ; or, in explaining the parts of the human body, 
ever said, this ts to irritate, this to inflame, this duet 
is te convey the gravel to the kidneys, ths gland to se- 
ercte the hvmour which forms the gout. If by chance 
he came toa part of which he knows not the use, the most 
that he can say 1s, that to him it appears to be useless: 
no one ever suspects that it is put there to incemmode, 
to annoy, or to torment. If God had wished our mi- 
sery, he night have made sure of his purpose, by form- 
ing onr Senses to be as many sores and pains to us a3 
they are now instruments of gratification and enjoyment; 
or, by placing us among abjects so ill suited to our 
perceptions as to have continually offended us, instead 
of ministering to our refreshment and delight. He 
might have made, for instance, every thing we tasted 
bitter, every thing we saw lewelmarnes every thing 
ivechell a mae, every smell a wus, and cvery sound 
a discord,’ 

Instead of this, all our sensations, except such as are 
excited by what is dangerous to our health, are plea- 
snres tous: ‘Phe view of a landscape is pleasant; the 
taste af nonrishing food is pleasant 5 sounds not too \- 
are aerceable, while musical ond are exquisite 5 and. 
scarcely any smells, except such are excited by fluvia 
obviously pernicious to the brain, are disagreeable 5 
while some of them, if not too long indulged, are de- 
lightful. Our lives are preserved and the species is com- 
tinued by obeying the impulse of appetites; of wh 
the gr: atification is exquisite when not repeated too fre- 
quently, to answer the purposes of the Author of our 
being. Since, then, God has called forth his cons 
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sand mate wisdom to contrive and provide for our happiness, 


and has made those things which are necessary to our 
existence and the continuance ol the race sources of our 
greatest sensual pleasures, who can doubt but that be- 
nevolence is one of his attributes; and that, if it 
Were not impious to draw a comparison between them, 
it is the attribute in which he himself most dehght- 
eth ? 

But it is not from sensation only that we may infer 
the benevolence of the deity: He has formed os with 
minds capable of intellectual improvement, and he has 
implanted in the breast of every man a very strong de- 
sire of adding to his knowledge. ‘This addition, it is 
true, cannot be made without labour ; and at first the 
requisite labour is to most people irksome: but a very 
short progress in any stndy converts what was irksome 
into a pleasure of the most exalted kind; and he who 
by study, however intense, enlarges his ideas, ex perien- 
ces a complacency, which, though net so poignant per- 
haps as the pleasures of the sensualist, is sach as endears 
him to himself, and is what he would not exchange for 
any thing else which this world has to bestow, except 
the still sweeter complacency arising from the conscious- 
ness of having discharged his duty. 

That the practice of virtue is attended with a pecu- 
liar pleasure of the purest kind, is a Tact which no man 
has ever questioned, though the immediate source of 
that pleasure has been thie subject of many disputes. He 
who attributes it to a moral sense, which instinctively 
points out to every man his duty, and on the perfor- 
mance of it rewards him with a sentiment of self-appro- 
bation, must of necessity acknowledge benevolence to 
be one of the attributes of that Being who has so con- 
stituted the human mind. That to protect the imno- 
cent, relieve the distressed, and do to others as we would 
in like circumstances wish to be done by, fills the breast, 
previous to all reflection, with a holy joy, as the com- 


mission of any crime tears it with remorse, cannot in-: 


deed be controverted. Many, however, contend, that 
this joy and this remorse spring not from any moral in- 
stinct implanted in the mind, but are the consequence 
of early and deep-rooted associations of the practice of 
virtue with the hope of future happiness, and of vice 
with the dread of future misery. On the respective me- 
rits of these two theories we shall not now decide, but 
only observe, that they both lead with equal certainty 
to the benevolence of the Deity, who made ns capable 
of forming associations, and subjected those associations 
to fixed laws. ‘This being the case, the moral sense, 
with all its instantaneous effects, affords not a more con- 
vincing proof of his goodness, than that principle in our 
nature by which remote circumstances become so linked 
together, that the one circumstance never occurs with- 
out bringing the other also into view. It is thus that 
the pleasing complacency, which was perhaps first ex- 
cited by the hopes of future happiness, comes in time to 
be so associated with the consciousness of virtuous con- 
duct, the only thing entitled to reward, that a man ne- 
ver perlurms a meritorious action withont expenencing 
the most exquisite joy diffused through his mind, though 
his attention at that instant may not be directed either 
to heaven or futurity. Were we obliged, before we 
could experience this Joy, to estimate by reason the me- 
ait of every individual action, and trace its connection 
to heaven and future h ippiness through a long train of 


intermediate reascning, we should be in a grout me- pip 


sure deprived of the present reward of virtue ; 
therefore this associating principle contributes much 
to our happiness, 
ing, who seems thas anxious to furnish us with both 
sensual and intellectual enjoyments, aud who has made 
our duty our greatest pleasure, cannot be questioned ; 
and therefore we must infer, that the Author of Nature 
wishes the happiness of the whole sensible and Intelligent 
crentian. 

To such reasoning as this in support of the Divir: 
Benevolence many objections have been made. Some 
of them appear at first sight plausible, and are apt to 
stagger the faith of him who has bestowed no time on 
the study of that branch of gencral science which is cal- 
led physics (see Puysics). ‘To omit these altoyether in 
such an articie as this might he eonstiued into negleet; 
while it is certain that there is in them nothing war- 
thy the attention of that man who is qualified cither to 
estimate their force, or to understand the arguments by 
which they have often been repelled. 

It has been asked, Why, if the Author of Nutnre be 
a benevolent Being, are we necessarily subject to pain, 
diseases, and death? The seientific physiologist replies, 
Because from these evils Omnipotence itself conld not 
I our present state exempt us, but by a constant series 
of miracles. [Je who admits miracles, knows likewise 
that mankind were originally in a state in which they 
were not subject to death ; and that they fell under ius 
dominion throogh the fault of their common progeni- 
tors. But the full and restoration of man is the great 
subject of revealed religion; and at present we are dis- 
cussing, the question like philosophers who have no other 
data on which to proceed than the phenomena of na- 
ture. Now we know, that as all matter is divisible, 
every system composed of it must necessarily be liable to 
decay and dissolution; and our material system would 
decay and be dissolved long before it could serve the 
purposes of nature, were there not methods contrived 
with admirable wisdom for repairing the waste cccasion- 
ed by perpetual friction. ‘The body is furmished with 
different fluids, which continually circulate through ie 
1 proper channels, and leave in their way what is ne- 
cessary to repair the solids. These again are supplied by 
food ab extra; and to the whole processes of digestion, 
circulation, and nutrition, the air we breath js absolutes 
ly necessary. But as the air is a very heterogenous 
fluid, and subject to violent and sudden changes, it is 
obvious that these changes must affect the blood, and b 
consequence the whole frame of the human body. ‘The 
air indeed in process of time consumes even marble jt- 
self; and therefore we cannot wonder that as it is in 
one state the parent of health, it should in another be 
the source of disease to such creatures as man and other 
terrestrial animals. Nor could these consequences be 


avoided without introducing others much more deplo- 
rable. The world is governed by general laws, without 


which there could he among men neither arts nor scj- 
ences ; and though laws different from those by which 
the system is at present governed might perhaps have 
been established, there is not the smallest reasun to ima- 
gine that they could on the whole have been better, or 
attended with fewer inconveniences. As long as we 
have matcrial and solid bodies capable of motion, liable 
to resistance from other solid bodies, supported by food, 
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subject to the agency of the air, and divisihle, they must 
necessarily be hable to pain, disease, corruption, and 
death, and that too by the very influence of those laws 
which preserve the order and harmony of the universe. 
‘Thus gravitation 1s a general law so good and so neces- 
sary, that weie it for a moment suspended, the worhl 
would instantly fall to pieces ; and yet by means of this 
law the man must inevitably be crushed to aleath on 
whom a tower shall chance to tumble. Again, the at- 
traction of cohesion is a general law, without which it 
iloes not appear that any corporeal system could pos- 
sibly exist: it is by this law too, or a modihieation of it, 
that the glamis and lacteals of the human body extract 
from the blood such particles as are necessary to nourish 
the solids; anil yet it is by means of the very same mo- 
dification of the very same law that a man is liable to 
be poisoned. 

Although the human body could not have been pre- 
served from dangers and ilissolution but by introducing 
evils greater on the whole than those to whieh it is now 
liable, why, it has sometimes been asked, is every ilis- 
order to which it is subject attemlel with sickness or 
with pain? and why is such a horror of death implanted 
in our breasts, seeing that by the laws of nature death 
is inevitable ? We answer, That sickness, pain, and the 
dread of death, serve the very best purposes. Coulda 
man be put to death, or have his limhs broken without 
feeling pain, the human race had lang ago heen extinet. 
Felt we no uneasiness in a fever, we shoul:l he insensible 
of the disease, and alice before we suspeeteil our health to 
be impaired. The horror which generally accompanies 
our refleetions on death tends to make us more careful 
of life, and prevents us from yuitting this world rashly 
when our affairs prosper not according to our wishes. It 
is likewise an indication that our existence does not ter- 
minate in this world; far our dread is sehlom excited 
by the prospeet of the pain which we may suller when 
dying, but by our anxiety concerning what we may be 
doomed to suffer or enjoy in the next stage of our exist- 
ence; and this anxiety tends more perhaps than any 
thing else to make us live while we are here in such a 
manner as to ensure our happiness hereafter. 

Thus from every view that we can take of the works 
and laws of God, ani even from consnlering the objec- 
tions which have sometimes been made to them, we are 
compelled to acknowledge the henevolence of their Au- 
thor. We must not, however, suppose the Divine he- 
nevolence to be a fond aflceetion like that whieh is called 
benevolence among men. All human affections and 
passions originate in our dependence and wants; anil it 
has heen aloubted whether any of them be at first dlisin- 
terested] (see Passion): but he to whom existence is 
essential cannot be dependent ; he who is the Author of 
every thing can feel no want. The Divine benevolence 
therelore must be whally disinterested, and of course 
free from those partialities originating in self love, which 
are alloys in the most sublime of human virtues. The 
most benevolent man on earth, though he wishes the 
happiness of every fellow-creature, has still, from the 
ties of bload, the endearments uf friendship, or, perhaps 
from a regard to his own interest, some particular fa- 
vourites whom, on a competition with others, he would 
certainly prefer. But the equal Lord of all can have 
This benevolence is therefore 
coincident with justice; or, that which is called drvine 
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Justice, is only bencvolence exerting itselfin a particular p. 
manner for the propagation of general felicity. When a: 
God prescribes laws for regulating the conduct of his 
intelligent creatures, it 1s not because he can reap any 
beneht from their obedience to those laws, but because 
such obeilience is necessary to their own happiness; and 
when he punishes the transgrrssor, it 1s not because in 
his nature there is any disposition to which the prospect 
of such punishment can aflori gratification, bnt because 
in the government of free agents punishment 1s neces- 
sary to reform the criminal, and to intimidate others 
from comnntting the hke crimes. 
The essence of this self-existent, all-powerful, infinite- God: 

ly wise, and perfectly goo! Being, is to us wholly in- oe 
comprehensible. ‘That it is not matter, is shown by the ~ 
process of argumentation by which we have proved it to 
exist; but what it is we know not, and it woul be im- 
pious presumption to inquire. ]tis sufficient for all the 
purposes of religion to know that God is somehow or 
other present to every part of his work ; that existence 
and vvery possible perfection is essential to him; and 
that he wishes the happiness of all his creatures. From 
these truths we might proceed to illustrate the perpetual 
superintenlance of his providence, both genvral and par- 
ticular, over every the minutest part of the universe: 
but that subject has been disrussed in a separate articles 
to which, therefore, we refer the reader. (See PRovi- 
DENCE). We shall only observe at present, that the 
manner in whieh animals are propagated aflords as com- 
plete a proof of the constant superintendance of divine 
power and wisdom, as it does ol the immei:late exertion 
of these faculties in the formation of the parent pair of 
each specics. Jor were propagation carried on by 2e- 
cessury and mechanical laws, it is obvious, that in every 
age there woukl be generated, in each species of am- 
mals, the very sanie proportion of males to females that 35 
there was in the age preceding. On the other hand, but 
did generation iypend on fortuctous mechanism, it 1s not ° 
conceivable but that, since the beginning of the world, yo 
several specirs of animals should in some oge have gene- 
rated nothing but males, and others nothing but fe- 
males ; and that of conrse many species would have been 
long since extinct. As neither of these cases has ever 
happened, the preservation of the variaus species of aul- 
mals, hy keeping up constantly i the world a due, 
though not always the same, proportion between the 
sexes of male and female, is a coniplete proof of the 
superintemlance of Divine provinlence, and of that say- 
ing of the apostle, that it is ‘in God we live, move, 
and have our being.” 


Sect. I. Of the Duties and Sanctrons of Natural Re- 


hovon. 


From the short view that we have taken of the di-y 
vine perfections, it is evinlently our duty to reverence 10 
pur minis the self-existent Being to whom they belong. 
This is indeed not only a duty, but a duty of which no 
man who contemplates these perfeetions, and beheves 
them to be real, ean possibly avoid the performance. 
He who thinks irreverently of the Author of nature, 
can never have consilered seriously the power, the wis 
ilom, and the goodness, displayed in his works ; for 
whoever has a tolerable notion af these must be con- 
vince, that he who performed them has no imperlee- 
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ss and tion; that his power can accomplish every thing which 
ctions Involves not a eontradiction ; that his knowledge is in- 
Fa 
igion. 


tuitive, and free from the possibility of error ; and that 
his goodness extends to all without partiality and with- 
out any alloy of selfish design. ‘This convietion must 
make every man on whose mind it is impressed ready 
to prostrate himself in the dust before the Author of his 
being 3 who, though infimtely exalted above him, 1s the 
souree of all his enjoyments, constantly watehes over 
him with paternal care, and protects him from number- 
less daugers. ‘lhe sense of so many benefits must ex- 
cite in his mind a sentiment of the liveliest gratitude to 
him from whom they are received, and an ardent wish 
for their continuance. 

White silent gratitude and devotion thus glow in the 


to form even a mental image ef that all-perfect Being 
to whom they are directed. He knows that God is not 
material ; that he exists in a manner altogether ineom- 
prehensible ; that to frame an image of him would be 
to assign limits to what is infinite; and that to attempt 
to form a positive eoneeption of him wonld be impiously 


hs to compare himself with his Maker. 
eo . The man who has anv tolerable notion of the perfee- 
ee. tions of the Supreme Being will never speak lightly of 


os 


* him, or make use of his name at all but on great and 


solemn oecasions. Ue knows that the terms of all lan- 
guages are inadeqnate and improper, when applied di- 
rectly to him who has no equal, and to whom nothing 
can he eompared 5 and therefore he will employ these 
terms with caution. When he speaks of his merey and 
eompassion, le will not consider them as feelings wring- 
ing the heart like the merey and compassion ex perieneed 
hy man, but as rays of pure and disinterested benevo- 
lenee. When he thinks of the stupendous system of 
nature, and hears it, perhaps, said that God formed it 
for his own glory, lie will reflect that God is so infinite- 
ly exalted above all his creatnres, and so perfect in him- 
self, that he ean neither take pleasnre in their applause, 
hor receive any aceession of any kind from the existenee 
of ten thoasand worlds. The immense fabric of nature 
therefore only displays the glory or perfections of its 
Author to ws and to other creaturcs who have not fa- 
culties to comprehend him in himself, 

When the eontemplative man talks of serving God, 


by he does not dream that his serviees can increase the di- 


b 
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vine felicity ; but means only that it is his duty to obey 
the divine laws. Even the pronoun He, when it refers 
to God, cannot be of the same import as when it refers 
to man ; and by the philosophical divine it will seldom be 
used hut with a mental allusion to this ohvious distinction. 

As the mau who daily venerates the Author of lis 
being will not speak of him en trivial oecasions, so will 
he be still further from ealling upon him to witness im- 
pertinenees and falsehood (see OatTu). He will never 
mention his name hot with a pause, that he may have 
time to refleet in silence on his numberless perfections, 
and on the immense distance between himself and the 
Being of whom he is speaking. The slightest reflection 
will convince him that the world with all that it con- 
tains depends every moment on that God who formed 
it; and this conviction will compel him to wish for the 
divine protection of himself and his friends from all dan- 
gers und misfortunes. Such a wish is in effect a prayer, 
and will always be accompanied with adoration, confes- 


333 
sion, and thanksgiving (see PRAYER). But adoration, puties and 
eonfessions, supplication, and thanksgiving, eonstitute Sanctions 
what is called worship, and therefore the worship of of Natural 
God 1s a natural duty. It 1s the addressing of ourselves , ns 
as his dependants to lim as the supreme cause snd go- 
vernor ol the world, with acknowledgements of what 
we enjoy, and petitions for what we really waut, or he 
knows to be convenient for us. As if, ex. gr. [E should 
mn some humble and composed manner (says Mr Wol- 
laston) pray to that “ Almighty Being, upon whom de- 
pends the existence of the world, and by whose provi- a 
dence L have been preserved to ths moment, and en- Divine wor-- 
Joyed many undeserved advantages, that he would gra- ship a natu- 
ciously aecept my giateful sense and acknowledgements! duty. 
of all his beneficence towards me; that he would deli- 
ver me from the eval consequences of all my transgres- 
sious and follies; that he would endue we with such dis- 
positions and powers as may earry me innocently and 
safely through all future trials, and may enable me on 
all oceasions to behave myself conformably to the laws 
of reason piously and wisely; that He wonld suffer 
no being to injore me, no misfortunes to befal me, 
nor me to hurt myself by any error or misconduct of my 
own: that he world vouchsafe me clear and distinct 
perceptions of things 5 with so much health and prospe- 
rity as may be good for me; that I may at least pass 
my time in peaee, with contentment and tranquillity of 
mind; and that having faithfully discharged my duty to 
my family and friends, and endeavoured to improve my- 
self in virtuous habits and useful knowledge, J may at 
last make a decent and happy exit, and find myself in 
some better state.” 

That an untaught savage would be prompted by 7a- 
strnct to address the Supreme Being in such terms as 
this, we are so far from thinking that to us it appears 
not probable that such a savage, in a state of solitude, 
would he led by instinct to suppose the existence of 
that Being. But as soon as the being and attributes 
of God were, by whatever means, made known to man, 
every sentiment expressed in this prayer must neeessas 
rily have been generated in his mind; for not to be sen- 
sible that we derive our existence and all our enjoyments 
from God, is in effeet to deny his being or his provi- 
denee; and not to feel a wish that he would give us 
what we want, is to deny either lis goodness or his 
power. 
The worship of God therefore is a natural duty re- 
sulting from the contemplation of lis attributes and 
a sense of our own dependence. But the reasoning 
which has led us to this conclusion respects only prv- 
vate devotion ; for it is a question of mneh greater Whether = 
difeulty, and far enough from heing yet determined, not is pub- 
whether public worship be a duty of that religion lic worship 
which can with any propriety be termed xatural, Mr ® duty of 
Wollaston indeed pasitively affirms that it is, and or rating — 
deavours to prove his position by the following argu- ° | 

ments. 42 

« A man (says he) may be eonsidered as a member Arguments 
of some society 3 and as such he ought to worship God fer it, 

if he has the opportunity of doing it, if there be proper 
prayers used publiely to whieh le may resort, and if his 
health, &c. permit. Or the society may be considered 
as one body, that has common interests and concerns, 
and as such is obliged to worship the Deity, and offer 

one prayer. Lesides, the re are many who know not of 

themselves 
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Daties and themselves how to pray; perhaps cannot so much as 
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have suitahle prayers read to them, and be guided in 
their devotions. And further, towards the keeping 
mankind in order, it is zecessary there should be some 
‘religion professed, and even established, which cannot 
he without publie worship. And were it not for that 
sense of virtue which is prrvespally preserved (so far as it 
is preserved) by national forms and hadits of religion, 
nen would soon lose it a//, run wild, prey upon one ano- 
ther, and do what else the worst of savages do.”? 
These are in themselves just observations, and would 
come with great force and propriety from the tongue or 
pen of a Christian preacher, who is taught by revelation 
that the Master whom he serves has commanded his 
followers ‘ not to forsake the assembling af themeelves 
tegether,” and hes promised, ‘ that if two of them shall 
ayree on earth as touching any thing that they shall 
wsk, it shall be done for them of lis Father who is tn 
licaven.”” As urged by sucha man, and on such grounds, 
they would serve to show the fitness of the divine com- 
mand, and to point out the benefits which a religious 
obedience to it might give us reason to expect. But 
the author is here professing to treat of aaterad religion, 
and to state the duties which result from the mere rela- 
tion which subsists between man as a creature and God 
as lus creator and constant preserver. Now, though we 
readily adniit the benefits of public worship as experi- 
enced under the Christian dispensation, we do not per- 
ceive any thing in this reasoning which could lead a 
pious theist ta expect the same benefit previaus to all ex- 
perience. When the anthor thonght of satonal forms 
and establishments of religion, he certainly lost sight of 
lis proper subject, and, as such writers are too apt to do, 
comprehended under the religion of uature what belongs 
only to that which is revealed. Natural religion, in the 
proper sense of the words, admits of no particular forms, 
and of no legal establishment. Private devotion is ob- 
viottsly one of its duties, because sentiments of adoration, 
confession, supplication, and thanksgiving, necessarily 
spring vp in the breast of every man who has just no- 
tions of God and of himself: but it is not so obvious 
that such notions would induce any body of men to meet 
ut stated t7mes for the purpose of cxpressiug their devo- 
tronal sentiments in public. Mankind are indeed social 
beings, and naturally communicate their sentiments to 
vach other; but we cannot conceive what should at first 
have led them to think that public worship at stated 
tines would be acceptable to the self-existent Author of 
the universe. In case of a famine, or any other calami- 
ty in which the whole tribe was equally involved, they 
might speak of it to each other, inquire into its cause, 
and in the extremity of their distress join perhaps in one 
fervent petition, that God would remove it. In the 
same manner they might be prompted to pour forth oc- 
casional cjaculations of public gratitude for public mer- 
cics 5 but it does not follow from these incidental occur- 
rences that they would be led to institute times and 
places and farms of national worship, as if they believed 
the omniscient Deity more ready to hear them in publie 
than in private. That the appointment of such times 
and forms and places is beneficial to society, experience 
teaches us; aad therefore it is the duty, and has been 
supreme magistrate, in every ape 


5 


and in every civilized country, to provide for the mai 
tenance of the national worship. But this practice 
taken its rise, not from the deductions of reason.’ 
either from direct revelation, as among the Jews ; 
Christians ; or from tradition, which had its origin in 
some carly revelations, as among the more enlightened 
Pagans of ancient and modern times. 

We lope none of our readers will imagine that we 
mean, in uny degree, to call in question the fitness or 
the duty of public worship. This is far from our in- 
tention ; but while we are convinced of the importance 
and necessity of this duty, we do not apprehend that 
we lessen its dignity, or detract from the weight of al- 
most universal practice, by endeavouring to derive that 
practice from its true source, which appears to us to be 
not human reason, but divine revelation. | 

But whatever doubts may be entertained with respect 7} 
to the origin of public worship, there can be none as to 
the foundation of moral virtue. Reason clearly perceiy 
it to be the will of our Maker, that each individual of %2 
the human race should treat every other individual as, in >” 
similar circumstances, he would expect to be treated 
himself, It is thus only that the greatest sum of human 
happiness can be produced (sec MoraL PHILOSOPHY, 
N° 17, and 135.) 3; for were all men temperate, sober, 
just in their dealings, faithful to their promises, chari- 
table to the poor, &c. it is obvious that no miseries 
would be felt on earth, but the few which, by the laws 
of corporeal nature, unavoidably result from the union _ 
of our minds with systcms of matter. But the design of 
God in for ming senticnt beings was to communicate to 
them some portion, or rather some resemblance, of that — 
felicity which is essential to himself; and therefore every 
action which in its natural tendency co-operates with 
this design must be agreeable to him, as every action of 
a coutrary tendency must be disagreeable. 

Irom this reasoning it follows, that we are obliged 
not ouly to be just and beneficent to one another, bnt 
also to abstain from all unnecessary cruelty to inferior 
animals. That we have a right to tame cattle, and en 
ploy them for the purposes of agriculture and other a 
where strength is required, is a position which we be 
lieve bas seldom been controverted. But if it is the in-™ 
tention of God to communicate a portion of happiness to 
all lis creatures endowed with sense, it 1s obvious that 
We sin against him when we subject even the horse or the 
ass to greater labour than he is able to perform ; and t 
sin 1s aggravated when from avarice we give not the 
mal a sufficient quantity of food to support him under the 
exertions whieh we compel him to make. hat it is our 
duty to defend ourselves and our property from the rava- 
ges of beasts of prey, and that we may even cxtermina 
such beasts from the country in which we live, are tr 
which cannot be questioned ; bot it has been the opin 
of men, eminent for wisdom and learning, that we have 
no right to kill an ox or a sheep for food, but in co 

quence of the divine permission to Naah recorded in the 
ninth chapter of the boak of Genesis. Whether this 
opinion be well or ill founded we shall not posiuvely de 
termine, though the arguments ou which it rests a 
such a nature as the reasoners of the present day w 
perhaps find it no easy task to answer; but it canne 
udmit of a doubt, that, in killing such animals, we are 
in duty to their Creator and ours, bound to put the 
the least possible pain. If this he granted, it 1s still. 
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} evitient that we act contrary to the ¢civine will when we 


Pai 


Dutie | 
Sanclips torture and jut to death such animids as are confessedly 
of Na@! pot injurious to ourselves, or to any thing on which the 


Rel comforts of life are known to depend. We are indced 
~ far from being convinced with the poet, that insects and 
reptiles “in mortal sullerance feel as when a giant dies;” 
but their feelings on that occasion «re certainly such, as 
that, when we wantonly inflict them, we thwart, as far 
as in our power, the benevolent purpase of the Creator 
in giving them life and sense. Let it be observed too, 
that the min who practises needless cruelty to the brute 
ereation is training up his mind for exercising cruelt 
towards his fellow-creatares, to his slaves if he have 
any, and to his servants; and, by a very quick progress, 
to ail who may be placed beneath lim in the scale of 
society. 

Sucii are the plain duties of natural religion 5; and if 
they were universally practised, it is evident that they 
would be productive of the greatest happiness which 
mankind conld enjoy in this world, and that piety and 
virtue would he their own reward. They are however 
> far from being universally practised; andthe consequence 
F is, thet men are frequeni!y raised to athu: nee and power 
} hy vice, and sometimes sunk into poverty by a rigid ad- 
) herence to the rules of virtue. 

) This being the case, there can be no question of 
) greater importance, while there are few more difficult 
| to he answered, than, “ What are the sunctions by which 
natural religion enforces obedience to her own laws ?” 
| It is not ta be supposed that the great body of mankind 
should, without the prospect of «n ample reward, prac- 
) tise virtue in thoseinstances in which such practice would 
be obviously attended with injury ty thenselves , nor 
{does it appear reasonable in any man to forego present 
Jeajoyment, withaut the well-grounded hope af thereby 
a | securing to himself a greater or more permanent enjoy- 
tnralgy Ment in reversion. Natural religion therelore, ws a sys- 
| tem of doctrines influencing the condect, 16 exceedingly 


an 
feevv> i} defective, unless it affords sufficient evidence, intelligible 


Pe to every ordinary capacity, of the immortality of the seal, 
* state, por at least of a fature state of rewards and punishments. 
Phat it does afford this evidence, is strenuously moin- 
; {tained by some deists, and by many plulosovhers of a dif- 

ferent description, who, though they profess Cliristianity, 

seem to have some unaccountable dread of being decei- 

ved by their bibles in every doctrine which cannot be 
Ysunported by philosophical reasoning. 

The ¢. One great argument made use of to prove that the 

ral ex mmortality of the soul is among the doctrines of natu- 


tation y 


al religion, 1s the univers belief of all ages and na- 
- future sts ‘ 


tions that men continue to live in some other state alter 
eath has separated their souls from their badies. * Quod 
31 Omnium consensus natura vox est: omnesqac, qui ubi- 
ue sunt, consentiuut esse aliquid, quod ad eos pertineat, 


ui vita cesserint: nobis quoque idem existimandum est: 
t Si, quorum aut ingenio, aut virtute animus excellit, 
08 arbitramur, quia natura optima sunt, cernere nature 
friutmaximne: verisimile est, cusnoptimus quisque maxime 
; osteritatt serviat, esse alignid, cnjus 1s post mortem sen- 
um sint habitarus. Sed ut deos esse natura opmamur, 
: ualesque sint, ratione cognoscimus, Sic permanere ani- 
: * Cicer 08 arbitramur consensu nationum omnium *.” 

Tuse. Qu That this is a good argument for the truth of the doc- 
» fib, i. 5 ine, thrangh whatever channel men may have received 
B 6. » We readily acknowledge ; but it appears not to us to 
: 
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he any proof of that doctrine’: being the deduction of Duties ana 
human reasoning. ‘The popular belief of Paganism, hoth Sanctions 
ancient and madern, is so fimtastic and absard, that it Of Netarat 
cauld never have been rationally inferred. from what na- —— 
ture teaches of God aud the soul. In the Elysium of 46 
the Greek and Roman poets, departed spirits were vi- not the of- 
sible to mortal eyes; und must therefore have been spring of 
clothed with some materid vehicle of sufficient density poe 
to reflect the rays of light, though not to resist the hus 
man toach, In the mythology of the northern nations, 
as deceased heroes are represented as eating and drink- 
ing, they could not be considered as entire ly divested of 
matter; und in every popular creed of idolatry, fature 
rewards were supposed to be conferred, not for private 
virtue, but for public violence, on heroes and conquerors 
and the destroyers of nations. Surely po admirer of what 
18 now culled natural religion will pretend that these are 
part of its doctrines ; they «re evidently the remaurs of 
some primeval tradition obscured and corrupted In its 
long progress through ages and nations. 49 

The philosophers of Greece and Rome employed mach Opinions 
time and great talents in disquisitions concerning the hu- eee ie 
man soul and the probability of a future state ; and a 
the genuine conclusions of natural religion on this sub- 5 ieaec 
Ject «:e wnywhere to be lound, one would naturally state. 
look for them in the writings of those men whose ge- 
nius and virtues did honour to human nature. Yet it js 
afaet, that the philosophers held sueh notions eoncern- 
ing the substanee of the saul and its state after death as 
could afford no rational support to suffering virtae, (sce 
Merraruysics, Part VU. chap. 4.). Socrates is indeed 
an exception. Confiniag himself to the study of ethics, 
that excellent person inferred by the cammon moral ar- 
guments (see Morar Puttosopny, N°232— 246. ),that 
the reality of a future state of rewards and punishments 
isin the highest degree probable. He was nat, however, 
atell times absoluiely convinced of this impartant trath; 
for a little hefore his death he said ta some who were 
about him, ‘¢ 1 am naw abvut to leave this world, and 
yeare still to continue in its whieh af ns have the bet. 
ter part allotted us, God ovly knaws * And again, * Pluto in: 
at the end of his most w«dmired discourse coneerning the 4polog. 
immortality of the soul, delivered at 2 time when he 5° 
must have been serious, he said ta his friends who came 
to pay their ket visit, “ T would have you to knaw that 
LT have great hapes that 1 am now going into the com- 
pany of good men; yet TL would not be too peremptory 
and conhdent concerning itt.” + Plato He: 

Next to Sucrates, Cicero was perhaps the most re. 242d. | 
spectuble of all the plilo-ophers of antiquity ; and he 
seems to have studied this great question with uncom. 
mon care: yet what were lis conclusions ? After retail- 
ing the opinions of various suges of Greece, «nd showing 
that some held the soul to be the Acert; others, the 
blood in the heurt 5 some the brain; others, the breath ; 
one, that it was Aarmony; another, that it was number; 
one, that it was vothing at all; und another, that it was 
a certain quintessence withoat a name, bat which might 
properly be called evlsrtyex—he gravely adds, ** Haram 
sententiarum qua vera sit, Dens diquis viderit; qae ve- 
risimillima, magna questioestt.” He then proceeds to t Tuse. 
give his own epinion; which was, that the soul was part Quest. lib. .. 
of God. pe eT 

To us who know by other evidence that the soul js 
immortal, and that there will be a future state in which 


all 
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Duties and all the obliquities of the present shall be made straight, 
Sanctions the arcument drawn from the moral attributes of God, 
of Natural and the unequal distribution of the good things of tlie 
‘ ee: i fe, appears to have the force of demonstration. Yet 
none of us will surely pretend to say that his powers of 
reasoning are greater than were those of Socrates and 
Cicero: and therefore the probability 1s, that had we 
been like them destitute of the light of revelation, we 
should have been disturbed by the same doubts, and have 
said with the latter, on reading the arguments of the 
former as detailed by Plato, “ Nescio quomodo, dum 
lego, assentior : cum posui librum, ct mecum ipse de 


rr immortalitate animorum capi cogitare, assensio illa ela- 
so. ——sé tw 7.” 


Without No one, we hope, will suspect us of an impious at- 
the -# tempt to weaken the evidence of a future state. God 
of revela- 


ton we Jorbid? ‘The expectation of that state is the only sup- 
should have port of virtue and religion; and we thmk the argu- 
doubted ments we have stated elsewhere, and referred to on the 
hike them. present occasion, make the reality of it so lighly pro- 
bahle, that, thowgh there were no other evidence, he 
egal act a very foolish part who should confine his at- 
tention wholly to the present life. But we do not ap- 
prehend that we can injure the cause either of virtue or 
of religion, by confessing, that those arguments which 
left doubts in the minds of Soerates and Cicero appear 
not to us to have the force of complete demonstration of 
that life and immortality which our Saviour brought 
ge to light throngh the gospel. 
Natural re- Were the case, however, otherwise ; were the argu- 
ligion has ments which the light of nature affords for the immor- 
no means tality of the human soul as convincing as any geometri- 
of certainly Ga) demonstration—natural religion would still he detec- 
reconciling 
the Deity tive; hecause it points out no method by which such as 
to sinners, have offended God may be restored to his favour and 
to the hopes of happiness which by their sin they had 
Jost. ‘That he who knows whereof we are made would 
show himself placable to sinners, and that he would find 
some way to be reconciled, might perhaps be reasonably 
inferred from the consideration of his benevolence dis- 
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Many pre-e IN every civilized country the popular system of 
tences to theology has claimed its origin from divine revelation. 
reyclation, 


The Pagans of antiquity had their angurs and oracles 5 
the Chinese have their inspired teacher’ Confucivs hind 
Fohi: the Hindoos have their sacred books derived 
from Brahma; the followers of Mahomet have their 
Koran dictated by an angel; and the Jews and Chris- 
tians have the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, which they believe to have been written by holy 
men of old, who spake and wrote as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. 

That the claims of ancient Paganism to a theology 
derived from heaven, as well as the similar claims of the 
Chinese, [Lindoos, and Mahometans, are ill founded, has 
been shown in various artieles of this work, (see CHIna, 
Uispostan, MattomEtrantsm, MyTHouoGy, and Po- 
LYTHEISM) 3 whilst under the words RELicion, Reve- 
LATION, and ScRIpTuRE, we have sufficiently proved 
the divine inspiration of elte Jewish and Christian scrip- 
‘tures, and of course the divine origin of Jewish and Chri- 
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played in his works. But when we come to inquire Duy 
more particularly Aow we are to be reconciled, and — 
whether a proprtiation will be required, nature stops 
short, and expects with impatience the aid of some par- ¢ 
ticular revelation. ‘That God will receive returning 
sinners, and accept of repentance instead of perfeet obe- 
dience, cannot be certainly known by those to whom he 
has not declared that he will. For though repentance 
be the most probable, and indeed the only means of re- 
conciliation which nature suggests ; ; yet whether he, 
who is of purer eyes than to behold i iniquity, will not re- 
quire something further before he restores sinners to the 
privileges which they have forfeited, mere human rea- 
son has no way of discovering. J*rom nature therefore 
arises no snfficient comfort to sinners, but anxious and 
endless solicitude about the means of appeasing the 

Deity. Hence those different ways of sacrificing, an 

those numberless superstitions which overspread the hea- 
then world, bnt which were so little satisfactory to the 
wiser part of mankind, that, even in those days of dark- 

ness, the philosophers frequently declared that, in their 
opinion, those rites and oblations could avail nothing to- 
wards appeasing the wrath of an offended God, or mak- 
ing their prayers acceptable to him. Hence Socrates 
and one of his M@sciples are represented by Plato f as} = 
expecting a person divinely commissianed to inform them @ 
whether sacrifices be acceptable to the deity, and as re- 
solving to offer no more tll that person’s arrival, which 
they piously hoped might be at no great distance. 

This darkness of the pagan world is to us who live 7} 
under the sunshine of the gospel happily removed by thed 
various revelations contained in the scriptures of the Old" 
and New Testaments. ‘These taken together exhibit! 
such a display of providence, snch a system of doctrines, 
and such precepts of practical wisdom, as the ingenuity 
of man could never have discovered. The Christian, 
with the scriptures in his hands, can regulate his con- 
duet by an infallible guide, and Ot We hopes on the 
surest foundation. These scriptures it is now our busi- 
ness to examine, 


stian theology. These indeed are not two systems of theo- th hough 
logy, but parts of one system which was gradually re-¢ 
vealed as men were able to receive it; and the refore © 
both scriptures must be studied by the Christian divine. , 
There is nothing in the sacred voliime which ittsane t 
of importance to understand; for the whole proceeds 
from the fountain of truth: bnt some of its doctrines 
are much more important than others, as relating imme- 
diately to mat’s everlasting herppirtess”; ; and these it has 
been customary to arrange and digest into regular Sy- 
stems, called bodies or institutes of Christian theology. 
Could hese sreitteml systems be formed with perlect 
Impartiality, they would undoubtedly be uselul, for the 
bihle contains many historical details, but remotely re- 
lated to salvation; and even of its fn ost important truths, 
it requires more time and attention than the st 

of Christians have to bestow, to discover the mutt 
connection and dependence. C 
Artificial systems of theology are commonly divided di 
into two great parts, the theoretic and the practice 
and - 
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Rewwed and these again are snhdivided into many inferior brancli- 


Usele ; 


_-- 


the@zy. es. Under the theoretic part are sometines classed, 


1. Doowatic theology 3 which comprehends an cutire 
system of all the dogmas ov tenets which a Christian is 
bound to believe and profess. The truth of these the 
divine must elearly perceive, and be able to eniorce on 
his audience: and hence the neeessity of studying what 
is called, 

2. The exegesis, or the art of attaining the true sense 
of the holy seriptures ; and, 

3. Hermencutic theology, or the art of interpreting 
and explaining the seriptures to others 5 an art of which 
no man can be ignorant who knows how to attain the 
trie sense of them limself. 

4. Polemical theology, or controversy; and, 

5. Aforal theology, which is distinguished from moral 
philosophy, or the simple doctrine of ethies, by teaching 
a much higher degree of moral perfection than the mere 
light of reason could ever have discovered, and adding 
new motives to the practiee of virtue. 

The practical scienees of the divine are, 

1. Homiletic or pastoral theology 3 which teaehes him 
to adapt his discourses from the pulpit to the capacity of 
his hearers, and to pursue the hest methods of guiding 
them by his doetrine and example in the way of salvation. 

2. Catechetic theology, or the art of teaeling youth 
and ignorant persons the prineipal points of evangelical 
doctrine, as well with regard to belief as to practiee. 

3. Casurstic theology, or the seienee which decides on 
doubtful cases of moral theology, and that ealms the 
scruples of conscienee which arise in the Christian’s 
soul during his journey through the present world. 

We have mentioned these divisions and subdivisions 
of the science of theology, not because we think them 
important, but merely that our readers may be at no loss 
to understand the terms when they meet with them in 
other works. Of such terms we shall ourselves make no 
use, fur the greater part of them indicate distinctions 
where there is no difference, and tend only to perplex 
the student. As the truths of Christianity are all con- 
tained in the scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
it is obvious that dogmatic theology must comprehend 
the speculative part of that which is called moral, as 
well as evcry doctrine about whieh controversy ean be 
of importance. But no man ean extract a single dogma 
from the hible but hy the practice of what 1s here called 
the evegesis ; so that all the subdivisions of this arrange- 
ment of theoretical theology must he studied together as 
they necessarily coalesee into one. The same thing is 
trne of the three branehes into whieh practical theology 
is here divided. Fle who has aequired the art of adapt- 
ing his homilies to the varions capacities of a mixed au- 
dience, will necd no new study to fit him for instrueting 
children, and the most ignorant persons who are capable 
of instruction ; and the complete master of moral theo- 
logy will find it no very difficult task to resolve all the 
cases of conscience which he can have reason to suppose 
will ever be submitted to his judgment. Tor these rea- 
sons we ¢hall not trouble our readers with the variaus 
divisions and subdivisions of theology. Our preliminary 
directions will show them how we think the sctence 
Should be studied 5 and all that we have to do as cystem- 
builders is to lay before them the view which the scrip- 
tures present to us af the being and perfeetions of God, 
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Ins Various dispensalions to man, and the dnties thence God and 
incumbent on Christians. In doug this, we shall fallow his Attri- 


the arder of the divine dispensations as we find them re- buts. 
, ' ° . > ‘ ' ; ‘ 
corded in the Old and New ‘Testaments, dwelling long- 


est on those which appear to us of most general import- 
ance. Butas we take it for granted that every reader 
of this article will have previcusly read the whole sacred 
volume, we shall not scruple to tlnstrate dogmas con- 
tained in the Old ‘Pestament by texts taken from the 
New, or to illustrate doctrines peculiar to the Christian 
religion by the testimony of Jewish prophets. 


Sect. 1. Of God aud his Attributes. 


' Ix every system of theology the first truths to be be- The as 
heved are those whieh relate to the being and attribntes revelation 
of God. The Jewish lawgiver, therefore, who reeords supposes 
the earliest revelations that were made to man, beeing te being 
his history with a display of the power and wisdom pe 
God in the ereation of the world. Ele daes not inform truth. 
his countrymen, and expect them to believe, on the an- 
thority of his divine commission, that Gad exists ; for 
he well knew that the being of God must he admitted, 
and just notions entertained of his attributes, before man 
can he requued to pay any regard to miracles which 
ailord the only evidence of a primary revelation. “ In 
the beginning (says he) Gad ereated the heavens and 
the earth.” Heve the being of God is assumed as a 
truth universally received ; but the sentence, short as it 
is, reveals another, whieh, as we shall afterwards shew, 
human reason eould never have discovered. 

Lhere is nothing which the scriptures more frequently 
or more earnestly imeuleate than the unity of the divine 
nature. The texts asserting this great and fundamental 
truth are almost numberless. “ Unto thee (says Mases 
to his countrymen™) it was shewed, that thou mightest + Dent. fv 
know that the Lord is Gods there is none clse bestdes 35, antl wp, 
fim. Know therefore that the Lord Le 7s God in hea- vi 4. 
ven above and upon the earth beneath : there 7s uone 
else.” And again, “* Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God 
is one Lord,” ov, as it is expressed in the original, ‘ Je- 
hovah our God is one Jehovah,’ one Being to whom 
existence is essential, who could not have a beginning 
and eanmot have an end, In the prophecies of Isaiah, 
God is introduced as repeatedly declaring ¢, I AM + (saiah 
Jehovah, and there is none else ; there is no God besides xiv. ¢, 6, 
me: that they may know from the rising of the sun and 18, xhv. 8. 
from the west, that there is vone besides me: Iam Je- 
hovah, and there is none elsc: Is there 2 God besides 
me? Yea there is 20 Cod; Lknow not any.” In per- 
fect harmony with these declarations of Meses and the 
prophets, our Saviour, addressing himself to lis lather, 
says t, ‘* This is life eternal, that they might know ¢ John xvii 
Lhee, the ouly true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 3 
hast sent ;” and St Paul, who derived his doctrine 
from his divine Master, affirms §, that “an. idol is NO- § Cor 
thing in the world; and that there is none other God viii. 4. 
but one.” 

The unity of the divine nature, which, from the or- 
der and harmony of the world, appears probable to hu- 
man reason, these texts of revelation put beyond a doubt. 
Hence the first precept of the Jewish law, and, accord- 
ing to their own writers, the foundation of their whole 
religion, was, “ Thou shalt have none other gods before 
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Me.” Pence, too, the reason of that strict command 
to Jews and Christians lo give divine worship to none 
put God: “ hoa shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and hin only shalt thou serve 5”? beeaase he 1s Gad 
alone. Tim only must we fear, beeause he alone lath 
infinite power; tn him alone must we trust, because ** he 
only is cur rock and our salvation ; and to him alone 
must we direct our devotions, because “ he only knoweth 
the hearts of the children of men.” 

The word ods docs not indicate a plurality of gods. 
In the opinion, however, of many eminent divines, it 
denotes, hy its junction with the singular verb, a plu- 
rality of persons im the one Godhead; and some few 
have contended, that by means of this peculiar construc- 
tion, the Christian doctrine of the ‘Trimity may be 
proved from the first chapter of the book of Genesis. 
To this latter opinion we can by no means give our as- 
sent. ‘That there are three distinct persons in the one 
divine nature may be inferred with suffictent evidence 
from amnltitude of passages in the Old and New Testa- 
ments diligently compared together 5 but it would per- 
haps be rash to rest the proof of so sublime a mystery cn 
anv single text of holy scripture, and would eertainly be 
so to rest it on the text in questicn. That Moses was 
acquainted with this doctrine, we may reasonably con 
clude from his so frequently making a plural name of 
God to agree with a yerb in the singular number ; but 
had we not possessed the brighter light of the New Tes- 
tament to guide us, we should never have thought of 
drawing such an inference. For supposing the word 
csmdx to denote clearly a plorality of persons, how could 
we have known that the number is neither more or less 
than three, had it not been aseertained to us by subse- 
quent revelations ? 

There are indeed various passages in the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, of the phrascology of whieh no rational account 
can be given, but that they indieate more than one per- 
son in the Godhead. Sueh are those texts already no- 
ticed 3 “ and the Lord God said, let us make man_ in 
OUR ownimage, afterouR likeness ;” and “ the Lord God 
said, behold the man is become like ONE of us.” T’o 
these may be added the following, whieh arc to us per- 
fectly unintelligible on any other supposition; and ‘* the 
Lord God said, let us go down, and there confonnd 
their language *.”? “If I be a Master (in the Hebrew 
adonim, MASTERS), where is my fear +??? “ The fear 
of the Lord (JEHOVAH) ts the beginning of wisdom, and 
the knowledge of the Holy (inthe Hebrew Hoty ones) 
is understanding f.  “* Remember thy Creator (Fle- 
brew, thy Creators) in the days of thy youth ”” 
“ And now the Lorp Gop and his Spirit hath sent 
me ||.?>_ “Seek ye out of the book of the Lorp and 
read; for My mouth it hath eommanded, and bis SPIRIT 
it hath gathered them *.” 

That these texts imply a plurality of divine persons, 
scems to us incontrovertible. When Moses represents 
God as saying, let us make man, the majesty of the plu- 
ral number had not been adopted by earthly sovereigns ; 
and it is olivious that the Supreme Being could not, as 
has been suppased, eall on angels to make man; for in 
different places of scripture + creation is attributed to 
God alone. Hence it is that Solomon speaks of Crea- 
tors in the pivral number, though he means only the 
one Supreme Being, and exhorts men to remember 
them in the days of their youth. In the passage first 


quoted from Isaiah, there is a distinetion made between 
the Lord God and his Spirit; and in the other, three 
divine persons are introduced, viz. the Speaker, the 
Lord, and the Smrit of the Lord. It does not, how- 
ever, appear evident from these passages, or from any 
other that we reeolleet in the Oid Testament, that the 
persons in Deity are three and no more: but no sober 
Christian will harbour a douht but that the preeise 
number was by some means or other made known to 
the ancient Hebrews; for inquiries leading to it would 
be naturally suggested by the form in which the high 
priest was commanded to bless the people. ‘ The Lorp 
bless thee and keep thee. The Lorp make his face, _ 
to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee. The © am 
Lorp lift up his eountenanee upon thee, and give thee a 
peate *2”” E 
The form of Christian baptism establishes the truth of A Tr 
the doctrine of the Trinity beyond all reasonable ground ” 
of dispute. ‘* Go (says our blessed Saviour) and teach al 
all nations, haptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” What was it 
the apostles were to teach all nations ? Was it not to 
turn from their vanities to the living God; to renounce 
their idols and false gods, and so to be baptized in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost 2 What now must oecur to the Gentile nations 
on this oceasion, but that, instead of all their deities, to 
whom they had before bowed down, they were in fu- 
ture to serve, worship, and adore, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, as the only truc and living God? To sup- 
pose that Gop and 1Wo CREATURES are here joined to- 
gether in the solemn rite by which men were to be ad- 
mitted into a new rcligion, which directly condemns all 
ercature-worship, would be so unreasonable, that we are | 
persuaded such a supposition never was made by any | 
converted Polytheist of antiquity. The nations were to 
be baptized in the name of three persons, in the same 
manner, and therefore, doubtless, in the same sense. It 
is not said in the name of Gop and his two faithful 
servants ; nor in the name of Gop, and Curist, and 
the Horny Guost, which might have suggested a thought 
that one only of the three is God; but in the name of 
the FATHER, and of the Sox, and of the Hony Guost. 
Whatever honour, reverenec, or regard, is paid to the 
first person in this solemn rite, the same is paid to all 
threc. Is he acknowledged as the objcet of worship? 
So are the other two likewise. Is he God and Lord 
over us ? So are they. Are we enrolled as subjects, 
servants, and soldiers, under him? Sv are we equally 
under all. Are we hereby regenerated and made the 
temple of the Father ? So are we likewise of the Son 
and Holy Ghost. ‘* We will come (says our Saviourt) 
and make our abode with him.” 
1f those who believe the inspiration of the seriptures 
conld require any further proof that the Godhead eom- 
prehends a trinity of persons in onc nature, we might 
urge the apostolical form of benediction ; ‘* The grace 
of our Lorp Jrsus Curtst, and the love of Gop, and 
the communion of the Hoty Guost, be with you 
all t.? Would St Panl, or any other man of common i 
sense, have in the same sentence, and in the most solemn *! 
manner, recommended his Corinthian converts to the 
love of God, and to the graee anid communion of two 
creatures? We shonld think it very absurd to recom: 
mend 2 man at onee to the favour of a king and a beg- 
gar) 
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and gar; but how iniinitely small is the distance between  Jutier, and to be sent by the Son, must be conceived as God and 
Atti- the greatest earthly potentate and the meanest beggar, subordinate to both, much in the sanie way as a son is his Atui- 


e when compared with that which must for ever subsist subordinate to his parents, though possessed of equal or bules. 
7 between the Almighty Creator of heaven and carth and — even of superior powers. ‘That this is the true doctrine, 
. the most clevated creature ? appears to us undeniable froin the words of our Savicur 

. Bat how, it will be asked, can three divine persons himself, who, ina prayer addressed to Ins lather, styles 

alties be but one and the same God? ‘This isa question which him * hy way of pre-eminence, ‘the only true God,” te 


iif doc- has been often put, but which, we believe, no created — being the fountain or origin of the Godhead from which 
“| being ean fully answer. The divine nature andits man- the 5on and the Holy Ghost derive their true divinity. 
ner of existenee is, to us, wholly incomprehensible ; and = In like manner, St Paul, when opposing the polytheisin 
we might with greater reason attempt to weigh the of the Grecks, says expressly t, that ‘* to us there is but t 1 Cor. 
mountains in scales, than by our limited faculties to fa- one God, Tue Farier, OF whom are all things, and o_o 
thom the depths of infinity. ‘The Supreme Being is we in, or for, him; and one Lorp Jesus Cunist, By 
present in power to every portion of space, and yet it is whom are all things, and we by him.” 

demonstrable, that in his essenee he is not extended That the primitive fatheis of the Cliristian church 

(see Metarnysics, N° 309, 319). Both these tinths, maintained this suhordination of the second and third 

his inextension and omnipresence, are fundamental prin- persons of the blessed ‘Prinity to the first, has been 

ciples in what is called natural region; and when taken — evinced with complete evidence by Bishop Bull. We 
together they form, in the opinion of most people, a mys- — shall transeribe two quotations from hint, and refer the 

tery as incomprehensible as that of the Trinity in unity. reader for fuller satisfaction to sect. 4. of his Defensio 

Indeed there is nothis of which it is more dificult to fide Nrecne. The first shall be a passage cited from 

form a distinet notion than zfy simple, and absclntely = Novatzan, in which the learned prelate assures us the 
indivisible. Though the ‘Trinity in unity, therefore, sense of all the ancients is expressed. ‘* Quia quid est 

were no Christian doetrine, mysteries must still be be- Filius, non ex ce est, quia nec innatus est 5 sed ex patre 

| lieved ; for they are as inseparable fromthe religion of est, quia gemtus est: vive dum verbum est, sive dum 

nature as from that of revelation; and atheism involves  virtus est, sive dum sapientia est, sive dum lux est, sive 


the most incomprehensible of all mysteries, even the be- dum Filius est, et quiequid horum est, non aliunde est 
ginning of existence without a cause. We must indeed quam ex Patre, Patri suo originem suam debens.”” The 
Yorm the best notions that we can of this and all other next is from Athanasius, who has never been accused of 
myteries ; for if we have no notions whatever of a ‘Pri- holding low opinions respecting the second person of the 
| nity in unity, we can neither believe nor disbelieve that — holy Trinity. ‘Tus father, in his fifth discourse against 
i doctrine. It is however to be remembered, that all our the Arians, says, xela yee tov Iwaveny ty reevin Tn weyn ny 
1] notions of God are more or less analogical ; that they © Aeros Kees Oo ACOs, XY Te0s Tov Osov. OCtos vag éoliy n LEV, 
must be expressed in words which, literally interpreted, ar emecdeey s& eevins to'ls, die reure xxs beog xv 6 Aoyos 5 GC~ 
are applicable only to man ; and that propositions under- cording to John, the Word was in this first principle, 
stood in this literal sense may involve an apparent con- and the Word was God. Lor God ts the principle ; 
tradiction, from which the truth meant to be expressed and because the Word is from the principle, therefore 
by them would be seen to be free, had we direet and the Word 1s God. Agreeably to this doctrine, the Ni- 
adequate conceptions of the divine nature. On this ac-  eene fathers, in the creed which they published for tke 
count it is to be wished that men treating of the myste- use of the universal ehurch, style the only begotten 
ry of the Holy Trinity, had always expressed themselves Son, GoD oF Gob, 6étes tx teow. 62 
in scripture language, and never aimed at being wise Regardless however of antiquity, and of the plain Denied by 
above what is written; but sinee they have actcd other- sense of seripture, some modern divines of great learning some mo- 
wise, we must, in justice to our readers, animadvert on contend, that the three persons in Deity are all conswb- er dt- 

one or two statements of this doctrine, which we have stantial, co-cternal, co-ordinate, without derivation, sub. ‘'" _ 
reason to believe are earnestly contended for by some ordination, or dependence, of any sort, as to nature or 
who consider themselves as the only orthodox. essence ; while others aflirm, that the second and third 
In the scriptures, the three persons are denominated — persons derive from the first their personality, but not 
by the terms FATHER, Son, and Hoty Guost, or by their nature. We shall eonsider these opinions as dille- 
Gop, the Worn, who is also declared to be God, and rent, though, from the obscurity of the language in 
the Spirit oF Gop. If each be truly God, it is ob- which we lave always seen them expressed, we cannot 
vious that they must all have the same divine nature, be certain but they may be one and the same. ‘The 
just as every man has the same human nature w:thevery maintainers of the former opinion hold, that the three 
other man; and if there be but onE Gop, it is cqually persons called Ed/jrm in the Old ‘Testament, naturally 
obvious that they must be of the same individual sub- independent on each other, entered into an agreement 
stance or essence, which no three men can possibly be. before the creation of the world, that one of them should 
In this there is a difficulty ; but, as will be seen by and — in the fulness of time assume human nature, for the pur- 
by, there is no contradiction. ‘The very terms FATHER pose of redeeming mankind from that misery into which 
and Son imply such a relation between the two persons it was foreseen that they would fall. “Phis antemundane 
so denominated, as that though they are of the same agreement, they add, constitutes the whole of that pa- 
substance, possessed of the same attributes, and equally — ternal and filial relation which subsists between the first 
ubwilina. God, just as a human father and his son are equally and second persons whom we denominate Father and 
m the men, yet the second must be personally subordinate to Son ; and they hold, that the Son is said to be begotten 
thins or the first. In like manner, the Horny Guost, who is hefore all worlds, to indicate that He who was befpre 
called the Spirit of God, and is said to proceed fromthe all worlds was Legotten, or to be begotten, into the oflice 
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God and of redeemer; or, more decisively, to signify that he un- 
his Attri- @ertook that office before the creation, and assened ta 


butes. — Limself some appearance or figare of the reality in whieh 
# Sed he was to execute it; and he is called pecvoyens, or the 


Ridzeley's Only begotten, because he alone was begetten into the 


Rody of — office of redeemer *. 
—-, To many of our readers we doubt not but this will 
53 


he express # PPEAr_A very extraordinary doctrine, and not easy to he 
doctrine of Teconciled with the unity of God. It 1s however suffi- 
scripture. ciently overturned by two sentences af boly scripture, 
about. the meaning of which there can be no dispute. 
“Tn this (says St John +) was manifested the love of 
God towards us, because that God sent lis only begot- 
ten Son into the world, that we might live through 
him.” Taking the word son in its usual xcceptation, 
this was certainly a wonderful degree of love in the Fa- 
ther of mercies to send into the world on our account a 
person so near related to lim as an only son; but if 
we substitute this novel interpretation of the words only 
begotten son in their stead, the apostle’s reasoning wil 
Jose all its Torce. St Johu will then be made to say, 
“ fn this was manifested the love of God toward us, 
because that God sent a divine person eqnal to himself, 
and no way related to him, but who lad before the crea- 
tion covcuanted to come into the world, that we might 
live through him.’ Is this a proof of the love of the 
person here called God? Again, the inspired anthor of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, treating of our Saviour’s 
priesthood, says, among other things expressive of Ins 
humiliation, that “ though he was a son, yet learned 
he obedience by the things which he suffered f=.” Tf 
‘the word son be here understood in its proper sense, this 
“ verse displays in a very striking manner the condescen- 


+ John iv. 
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- ‘sion of our divine Redeemer, who, thongh he was no 
Dome less a person than the proper Son of God by nature, vet 
= vouchsafed to learn obedience by the things which he 


suflered ; but if we substitute this metaphorical sonship 
in place of the natural, the reasoning ol the author will 
be very extraordinary. Though this divine personage 
agreed bclore all worlds to suffer death for the redemp- 
tion ol man, yet learned he obedience by the things 
which he snffered.2?, What sense is there in this argu- 
ment? Is it a proof of condescension to fulfil one’s en- 
gagement? Surely, if the meaning of the word son, 
when applied to the second person of the blessed Tri- 
nity, were what is here supposed, the inspired writer’s 
argument would have heen more to the pnrpose for 
which it is brought, had it run thus: *¢ Though he was 
nut a son, i. ec. though he had made no previous agrce- 
ment, yet condeseended he to learn,’ &e. 

The other opinion, which snpposes the Son and the 
Holy Ghost to derive from the Fvther their personality, 
but not their nature, 1s to us wholly nnintellieible 5 for 
personality cannot exist, or be conceived in a state of 
separation from all natures, any more than a quality can 
exist in a state of separation from all substances. The 
former of these opinions we are unable to reconcile with 
the unity of Gods; the latter is clothed in words that 
have no meaning. Both as far as we can understand 
them, are palpable polytheism more palpable mdeed 
than that of the Grecian philosophers, who though 
they worshipped gods many, and lords many, yet all 
held one God supreme over the rest. See PoLYTHE- 
isM, N° 32. 

But if the Son and the Holy Ghost derive their na- 
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‘modilications of matter, the Nicene fathers itlustrate the 


ture as well as their personality from the Father, will it @ 
not follow that they must be posterior to him in time, | 
since every eflect is posterior to its cause? No; this con- 
sequence seems to follow only by reasonmg too closely 
fiam one nature to another, when there is between the ppe g 
two but a very distant analogy. Tt is indeed true, thata 
wineng men, every lather must be prior in time as well per 
as in the order of nature to his son; but were it essential Pe 

4 ; Ye hrst 
toa man to be a father, so as that he could not exist ~~ 
otherwise than in that relation, it is obvious that his son 
would be coeval with limself, though still as proceeding 
from him, he would be posterier m the order of nature. 
This is the case with all necessary canses and effcets. 
The visible sun 1s the immediate and necessary cause of 
light and heat, either as emitting the rays from his own 
substance, or as exciting the agency of a fluid diflused 
for that purpose through the whole system. Lgl and 
heat, therefore, niust be as old as the sun; and had he 
existed from eternity, they would have existed from cter- 
nity with him, though still, as his eflects, they would 
have been behind him in the order of nature. [lence 
it is, that as we must speak analogically ol the Divine 
nature, and when treating of mind, even the Supreme 
mind, make use of words literally applicable only to the 


eternal generation ol the seeond person of the blessed 
Trinity by this precession of light from the corporeal’ 
sun, culling him God or God, light or light. 

Another comparison has been made use of to enable 
us to form some notion, however inadequate, how three 
Divine persons can subsist in the same snbstance, and 
thereby constitute but one God. Moscs informs us, 
that man was made after the image of God. ‘That thus 
relates to the soul more than to the body of man, has 
been granted by all but a few gross anthropomorphites ; 
but it has been well observed *, that the soul, though in « geslie’ 
itself one indivisible and unextended substance, 18 con- Soe 
ceived as consisting of three principal faculties, the wn- Con 
derstanding, the memory, and the will, Of these, though" 
they are all eoeval in time, aad equally essential to a 
rational sonl, the understanding is in the order of nature 
obviously the first, and the memory. the second ; for 
things must be perceived before they can be remember- 
ed; and they must be remembered’ and compared to- 
gether before they can excite volitions, from being some 
agreeable, and others disagreeable. The meniory there- 
fore may be said to spring from the understanding, and 
the will from both; and as these three laculties are con- 
ceived to constitute one soul, so may three Divine per- 
sons partaking of the same individual nature or essence 
constitute one God. s 

These parallels or analogies are by no means brought No cont 
forward as proofs of the Trinity, of whieh the evidencediel 
is to be gathered wholly from the word of God; bo 
they serve perhaps to help our labonring minds to forn 
the justest notions of that mystery which it is possible 
for us to form in the present state of our existence; and 
they seem to rescue the doctrine sufficiently from the 
charge of contradiction, which has been so often urged | 
against it by Unitarian writers. To the last analogy we 
are aware it has often been objected, that. the saul may 
us well be said to consist of ten or twenty faculties asol 
three, since the passions are equally essential to it with 
the understanding, the memory, and the will, and are 
as different from one another as these three faculties are. 
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This, however, is probably a mistake}; for the best phi- 
losophy seems to teach us, that the passions are nat in- 
nate; that a man might exist through a long life a 
stranger to many of them and that there are probably 
no two minds in which are generated a//the passions (see 
Passion); but understanding, memory, and will, are 
absolutely and equally necessary to every rational being. 
But whatever be m this, if the human mind can be con- 
ecived to be one indivisible substance, consisting of dif- 
ferent faculties, whether many or few, why should it 
he thought an impossibility for the infinite and eter- 
nal nature of God to be communicated to three per- 
sons acting different parts in the creation and govern- 
ment of the world, and in the great scheme of man’s 
redemption. 

Ta the doctrine of the Trinity many objections have 
heen made, as it implies the divinity of the Son and the 
Haly Ghost; of whom the former assumed our nature, 
and in it died for the redemption of man, ‘These we 
shall.notice when we come to examine the revelations 
amore peculiarly Christian; but there is one objection 
which, as it respects the doctrine in general, may be 
properly noticed here. [tis said that the first Christians 
borrowed the notion of a Triune God from the later 
Platonists ; and that we hear not of a Trinity in the 
chureh till converts were made from the school of Alex- 
andria. But if this be the case, we may properly ask, 
whence had those Platonists the doctrine themselves? It 
is not surely so simple or so obvious as to be likely to 
have occurred to the reasoning mind of a Pagan philo- 


_ sopher 5 or if it be, why do Unitarians suppose it to in- 


volve a contradiction ? Plato indeed taught a doctrine 
in some respects similar to that of the Christian Trinity, 
and so did Pythagoras, with many other philosophers of 
Greece and the East (see PLATONISM, PoLYTHEISM, 
and PyTHAGORAS) ; but though these sages appear to 
have been on some occasions extremely credulous, and 
on others to have indulged themselves in the most mys- 
terious speculations, there is no room to suppose that 
they were naturally weaker men than ourselves, or that 
they were capable of inculcating as truths what they 
perceived to involve a contradiction. The Platonic and 
Pythagorean trinities never could have occurred to the 
mind of him who merely from the works of creation en- 
deavoured to discover the being and attributes of the 
Creator ; and therefore as those philosophers travelled 
anto Egypt and the East in quest of knowledge, it ap- 
pears to us in the highest degree probable, that they 
picked up this mysterious and sublime doctrine in those 
regions where ithad been handed down as a dogma from 
the remotest ages, and where we know that science was 


Mot taught systematically, but detailed in collections of 
y Sententious maxims and traditionary. opinions. 
be so, we cannot doubt but that the Pagan trinities had 


If this 


their origin in-some primeeval revelation. Nothing else 
indeed can account for the general prevalence of a doc- 
trine so remote from human imagination, and of which 
we find ‘vestiges in the sacred books of almost every civi- 
lized people of antiquity. The corrupt state in which it 
48 viewed in the writings of Plato and others, 1s the na- 
tural consequence of its descent through a long course 
of oral tradition ; and then falling into the hands of men: 
who bent every opinion as much.as possible to a con- 
formity with. their. own speenlations. ‘The trinity of 


Platonism therefore, instead of being an objection, lends, 


_the one Godhead. 
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in our opinion, no feeble support to the Christian doc+ God and 
trine, since it aflords almost a complete proof of that his Attci- 


doctrine’s having made part of the first revelations com- 
municated to man. 

Having thus discovered that the one God compre- 
hends three persons, let us now inquire what this triune 
God exerted when he created the heaven and the earth. 
That by the heaven and the earth is here meant the 
whole universe, visible and invisible, is known to every 
person acquainted with the phraseology of Scripture ;. 
and we need inform: no man conversant with English 
writers, that by creation, in its proper sense, 1s meant 
bringing into deg or making that to exzst which existed 
not before. It must, however, be acknowledged, that 
the Hebrew word x73. does not always imply the pro- 
duction of substance, but very often the forming of par- 
ticularorganized bodies out of pre-existingmatter. ‘Thus 


butes. 


when it is said* that “God created great whales, and e- * Gen. i. 
very livingcreaturethat moveth, whichthe waters brought 21, 27- 


forth abundantly after their kind,” and again, “ that he 
created man male and female ;”? though the word x73.is 
used on both occasions, we are not to conceive that the 
bodies of the first human pair, and of these animals, 
were brought into being from nonentity, but only that 
they were formed by a proper organization being givea 
to pre-existent matter. But when Moses says, 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” he 
cannot be supposed to mean, that “ inthe beginning God 
only gave form to matter already existing of itself;” for 
in?the very next verse we are assured that after this act 
of creation was over, “ the earth was still w7thout form 
and vord,’’ or, in other words, in a chaotic state. 

That the Jews, before the coming of our Saviour, 
understood their lawgiver to teach a proper creation, is 
plain fram that passage in the second book of the Mac- 
cabees, in which a mother, to persuade her son to suffer 
the cruellest tortures rather than forsake the law of his 
God, uses the fallowing argument: “ I beseech thee, 
my son, look upon the heaven and the earth, and all 
that is therein, and consider that God made them of 
things that were not.” ‘l’o the same purpose the inspi- 
red author of the epistle to the Hebrews, when magni- 
fying the excellence of faith, says, ‘* Through faith we 
understand that the worlds were framed by the word of 
God, so that things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear ;”’ where, as Bishop F'earson has 


68 


“Inthe Creation 
taught by 
Moses. 


t Ewposi- 


ably proved t, the phrase ea sxPasvousyay is equivalent to), of the 


avx s& ovrway in the quotation from the Maccabees. 

The very first verse, therefore, of the book of Gene- 
sis informs us of a most important truth, which all the 
uninspired wisdom of antiquity could not discover. It 
assures us, that as nothing exists by chance, so nothing 
is necessarily existing but the three divine persons in 
Every thing else, whether material 
or immaterial, derives its suhstance, as well as its form 
or qualities, from the fiat of that self-existent Being, 
‘¢ who was, and is, and is to come.” 


Creed. 


It does not, however, follow from this verse, or from +, - 
any other passage in the sacred Scriptures, that the universe 
whole nniverse was called into existence at the same in- not created 
stant; neither is it by anymeans evident that the chaosof at once. 


our world was brought into being on the first of those six 
days during which it was gradually reduced into form. 


From a passage { in the book of Job, in which we are t xxxviii. 7 


told by God. himself, that when the ‘ foundation of the 
earth 
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earth, and may therefore, in populat language, be sail (og 
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Cod and earth was ad the mornmg stars sang together, and all 
his Attii- the sons of God shouted for joy,” it appears extremely 


with sufficient propriety to have been formed on the hisa 


butes. probable that worlds had been created, formed, and in- fourth day, as it was then made tu appear. (See Crea- 

habited, long before our earth had any existence. Nor tron, N° 13.) But though this solution of the difficulty 
js this opinion at all contrary to what Moses says of the serves to remove the objection, and to secure the credit 
creation of the sturs; for though they ave mentioned in of the sacred historian, candour compels us to confess 
the same verse with the snn and moon, yet the manner thatit appears not to be the true solution. 
in which, according to the original, they are introduced, The difficulty itself arises entirely from supposing the 
by no means indicates that all the stars were formed at sun to be the sole fountain of light; but the truth of this 
the same time with the luminaries of our system. Most opinion is vot self-evident, nor has it evcr been esta- 
of them have been created long before, and some of  blished by satisfactory proof. It 1s indced to a mind di- 
them since, our world was brought into being ; for that vested of undue deference to great names, and consider- 
clause (ver. 16.) “ he made the stars also,” is in the ing the matter with impartiality, au opinion extremely 
Hebrew no more than “ and the stars;” the words 4e improbable. ‘The light of a candle placed on an emi- 
matle being inserted by the translatots. The word verse nence may in a dark night be seen in every direction 
therefure ought to be rendered thus, “ ond God made at the distance of at least three miles. But if this small 
two great lights ; the greater light to rule the day, and — body be rendered visible by means of rays emitted from 
the lesser light with the stars to rule the night; where itself, the flame of a candle, winch cannot be supposed 
nothing is intimated with respect to the time when the more than an inch in diameter, must, during every in- 
stars were formed, any more than in that verse of the stant that it continues to burn, throw from its own sub- 

* Psalm Psalms *, which cxhorts us to give thanks to God who © stance luminous matter sufficient to fill a spherical space 
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made the moon and stars to rule by night; for Ins 
mercy endureth “ for ever.’ The first verse of the 
book of Gencsis informs us that all things spiritual and 
corporeal derive their existence from God ; but it 1s 
nowherc said that all matter was created at the same 
time. 

That the whole corporeal universe may have been 
created at once must be granted ; but ifso, we have rea- 
son to believe that this earth, with the sun and all the 
planets of the system, were suffered to remain for ages 
in a state of chaos, ‘ without form and void ;”’ because 
it appears from other scriptures, that worlds of intelligent 
creatures existed, and even that some angels had fallen 
from a state of happiness prior to the era of the Mosaic 


of six milesin diameter. ‘This phenomenon, if real, is 
certainly surprising ; but if we pursue the reflection a 
little farther, our wonder will be greatly increased. The 
matter which, when converted into flame, is an inch in 
diameter, is not, when of the consistence of cotton and 
tallow, of the dimensions of the 20th part of an inch; 
and therefore, on the common hypothesis, the 20th part 
of an inch of tallow may be so rarefied as to fill a space 
of 113.0976 cubie miles ! a rarefaction which to us ap- 
pears altogether incredible. We have indeed heard much 
of the divisibility of matter ad znfinttum, and think we 
understand what are usually called demonstrations of the 
truth of that proposition ; but these demonstrations prove 
not the actual divisibility of real solid substances, but 


+ 7 ; cosmogony. ‘That the sun and the other planets revol- only that on trial we shall find no end of the ideal pro- 
armen ving round him were formed at the same time with the cess of dividing and subdividing imaginary extension. 

created at earth, cannot indeed be questioned ; for it is not only On the whole, therefore, we are much more inclined 

guce.) probable in itself from the known laws of nature, but is to believe that the matter of light is an extremely sub- 

expressly aflirmed by the sacred historian, who relates tile fluid, diffused throngh the corporeal universe, and 

the formation of the sun and moonin the order in which only excited to agency by the sun and otlier hery bodies, 

it took placc; but there is one difficulty which has fur- than that it consists of streams continually issuing from 

nished ignorance with something likcan objection tothe the substance of these bodies. It is indeed an opinion 

divine legation of the Hebrew lawgiver, and which we pretty gencrally reccived, and certainly not improbable 

shal] notice. in itself, that hght and clectricity are one and the same 

Da Moses informs us, that on the first day after the pro- substance (see Execrriciry-Index) ; but we know that 

— duction of the chaos, the element of light was created ; the electrical fluid, though pervading the whole of cor- 


and yet within a few sentences be declares, that the sun, 
the fountain of light, was not made till the fourth day. 
Howare thesctwo passages to be reconciled? Weanswer, 
‘That they may be reconciled many ways. Moses wrote 
for the use of a whole pcople, and not for the amusement 
or instruction of a few astronomers; and in this view 
his language is sufficiently proper, even though we sup- 
pose the formation of the sun and the otber planets to 
have been carried on at the same timc, and in the same 
progressive manner, with the formation of this earth. 
The voiee which called hight into existence would sepa- 
rate the ficry and luminous particles of the chaos from 
those which were opaque, and, on this hypothesis, conso- 
lidate them in one globe, diffusing an obscure light 
through the planetary system; but if the earth’s atmo- 
sphere continued till the fourth day loaded with vapours, 
as from the narrative of Moses it appears to have done, 
the sun could not till that day have been seen from the 
A : 


porcal nature, and, as experiments show, capable of act- 
ing with great violence, yet les dormant and nnpercei- 
ved till its agency be excited bysome foreign cause. Just 
so it may be with the matter of light. ‘That sabstanee 


may be “ diffused from one end of the creation * to the ¢ yar 
other. It may traverse the whole universe, forma com> gjeplayi 


munication between the most remote spheres, penetrate 
into the inmost recesses of the earth, and only wait to be 
put in a proper motion to communicate visible sensations 
to the eye. Light is to the organ of sight what the air 1s 
to the organ of hearing. Air is the medium which, vi- 
brating on the ear, eauses the sensation of sound ; butit 
equally exists round us at all times, though there be no 
sonorous body to put it in motion. In hike manner, light 
may be equally extended at all times, by night as well 
as by day, from the most distant fixed stars to this earth, 
though it then only strikes our eyes so as to excite visible 
sensations when impelled by the sun or some other mass 


, 


? 
\. 
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and of fire.” 


Nor let any one imagine that this hypothesis 


ttri- interferes with any of the known laws of optics 5 for if 
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the rays of light be impelled in straight lines, and in 
the same direction in which they are supposed to be 
emitted, the phenomena of vision must necessarily be 
the same. 

Moses therefore was probably a merc aecurate philoso- 
pher than he is sometimes supposed to be. The element 
of light was doubtless created, as he informs us, on the 
first day ; but whether it was then put in that state in 
which it is the medium of vision, we cannot know, and 
we need not inquire, since there was neither man nor in- 
ferior animal with organs fitted to receive its impres- 
sions. Jor the first three days it may have been uscd 
only as a powerful instrument to reduec into order the 
jarring chaos. Or if it was from the beginning capable 
ef communieating visihle sensations,and dividing the day 
from the night, its agency mnst have been immediately 
excited by the Divine power till the fourth day, when 
the sun was formed, and endowed with proper qualities 
for instrumentally discharging that office. This was in- 
deed miraculous, as being contrary to the present laws 
of nature: bnt the whole creation was miraculous ; aud 
we surely need not hesitate to admit a less miracle 
where we are under the necessity of admitting a greater. 
The power whieh called light and all other things into 
existence, eould give them their proper motions by ten 
thousand different means; and to attempt to solve the 
difficulties of creation by philosophic theories respecting 
the Jaws of nature, is to trifle with the common sense of 
mankind: it is to consider as subservient to a law that 
very power by whose continued exertion the law is esta- 
blished. 

Having thus proved that the universe derives its 
being, as well as the form and adjustment of its several 
parts, from the one supreme and self-existent God, let 
us here pause, and reflect on the sublime conceptions 
which such astonishing works are fitted to give us of 
the divine perfections. 

And, in the first place, how strongly do the works of 
creation impress on our minds a conviction of the infinite 
power of their Author? He spoke, and the universe 
started into being; he commanded, and it stood fast. 
How mighty is the arm which ‘“ stretched out the hea- 
vens and laid the foundations of the earth ; which re- 
moveth thc mountains and they know it not; which 
overturneth them in his anger 3 which shaketh the earth 
out of her place, and the pillars thereof tremble! How 
powerful the word which commandeth the sun, and it 
riseth not; and which sealeth up the stars 5’? which sus- 
taineth numberless worlds of amazing bulk suspended in 
the regions of empty space, and directs their various and 
inconceivably rapid motions witb the utmost regularity ! 
“ Lift up your eyes on high, and bebold, who hath cre- 
ated all these things? By the word of the Lord were 
the heavens made, and all the host of them by the breath 
of his mouth. Hell is naked before him, and destruc- 
tion bath no eovering. He stretcheth out the North 
over the empty placc, and hangeth the earth upon no- 
thing. He has measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out the heavens with a span; and com- 
prehended the dust of the earth in a measure ; and weigh- 
ed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balanee. 
Behold! the nations are as a drop of the bucket, and 
are counted as the small dust of the balance ; behold, he 
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taketh up the isles asa very little thing. 
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Aji nations Cod and 


before him are as nothing, and they are counted to him his Attri- 


To whom then will ye 
vill ye compare unto 


less than nothing, and vanity. 
liken God, or what hkeness 
Biat * 7 


butes. 


* Ps. xxxiil. 
6,9; Job 


As the works of creation are the effects of God’six. 4. &c. 


power, they likewise in the most eminent manner dis-* 
play lis wisdom. ‘This was so apparent to’ Cicero, even 


xvi. 6; 
Jsa. XL. 12. 


from the partial knowledge in astronomy which his time yj, wis- 


afforded, that he declared + those who could assert the dom, 
But if that greatt De Nat, 
Deorum, 
Vib, al. 


contrary void of all understanding. 
master of reason had been acquainted with the modern 
discoverics ‘in astronomy, which exlibit numberless 
worlds seattered through space, and each of immense 
magnitude; had he known that the sun is placed in the 
centre of our system, and that to diversify the seasons the 
planets move round him with exquisite regularity ; conld 
he have eonceived that the distinction between light and 
darkness is produced by the diurnal rotation of the earth 
on its own axis, instead of that disproportionate whirling 
of the whole heavens which the ancient astronomers 
were forced to suppose ; had he known of the wonderful 
motions of the comets, and considered how such eccen- 
tric bodics have been preserved from falling upon some 
of the planets in the same system, and the several sys- 
tems from falling upon each other; had he taken into 
the account that there are yet greater things than these, 
and ** that we have secn but a few of God’s works ;’*— 
that virtuous Pagan would have been ready to exclaim 
in the words of the Psalmist, ‘* O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works! In wisdom hast thou made them all; 
the carth is full of thy riches.” 


e e 2 e ry 75 
That creation is the offspring of unmixed goodness, and good- 


las been already shown with suflicient evidence (see ness. 


Merarnysics, N° 312. and N® 29. of this article) ; 
and from the vast number of creatures on our earth en- 
dowed with life and sense, and a capability of happiness, 
and the infinitely greater number which probably inha- 
bit the planets of this and other systems, we may infer 
that the goodness of God is as boundless as his power, 
and that ‘as is his majesty, so is his mercy.” Out of 
his own fulness hath he brouglit into being numberless 
worlds, replenished with myriads of myriads of crea- 
tures, furnished with various powers and organs, capa- 
cities and instincts; and out of his own fulness he eon- 
tinually and plentifully supplies them all with every 
thing necessary to make their existence comfortable. 
“The eyes of all wait upon lim, and he giveth them 
their meat in due season. He openeth his hand and sa- 
tisfies the desires of every living thing; he loveth righ- 
teousness and judgment ; the earth is {nll of the goodness 
of the Lord. He watereth the ridges thereof abundantly ; 
he scttleth the furrows thereof; he maketh it soft with 
showers, and blesseth the springing thereof. Te crown- 
eth the year with his goodness ; and his paths drop fat- 
ness. ‘They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness ; 
and the little hills rejoiee on every side. The pastures 
are clothed with flocks; the valleys also are covered 


with carn ; they shout with joy, they also sing ¢.” Sur- { Ps. cxiv. 


vey the whole of what may be seen on and about this ts, 16. 
XXIL. 5. lve. 


lo. &e. 


terraqueous globe, and say, if our Maker hath a sparing 
hand. Surely the Author of so much happiness must 
be essential goodness ; and we must conclude with St 

John, that “ God is love.” 
These attributes of power, wisdom, and goodness, so 
conspicuously 
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God and conspicuonsly displayed in the works of creation, belonr 
his Attri- in the same supreme degree to each person in the blessed 
butes. "Trinity ; for Moses declares that the heaven and the 
6 earth were created, not by one person, but by the 2/- 
The second 47. ‘The doves indeed, or second person, appears to 
person in’ have been the smediate Creator; for St John assures 
the Trinity ys *, that “all things were made by him, and that 
— without him was not any thing made that was made.” 
wn Some Arian writers of great learning (and we believe 
* Ch. i 3, the late Dr Price was of the number) have asserted, 
that a being who was ereated himself may be endowed 
by the Omnipotent God with the power of creating 
other beings; and as they hold the Ayes dr word, to 
be a ercature, they contend that he was employed by 
the Supreme Deity to create, not the whole universe, 
but only this earth, ov at the utmost the solar system. 
‘* "Phe old argument (says one of them), that no being 
inferior to the great Omnipotent can create a world, is 
so childish as to deserve no answer. Why may not God 
communicate the power of making worlds to any being 
whom le may chvose to honour with so glorious a pre- 
rogative ? I have no doubt but such a power may be 
communicated to many good men during the progress 
of their existence 5 and to say that it may ot, is not on- 
ly to limit the power of God, but to contradict acknow- 
47 ledged analogies.” 

Creation We are far from being inclined to limit the power of 
peculiar to God. He can certainly do whatever involves not a di- 
oe rect contradiction; and therefore, though we know 
nothing analogous to the power of creating worlds, yet 
as we perceive not any contradiction implied in the no- 
tron of that power being communicated, we shall admit 
that sneh a communication may be possible, though we 
think it in the highest degree amprobable. But surely. 
no man will contend that the ehole universe was 
brought into existence by any creature; because that 
creature himself, however highly exalted, is necessarily 
_ comprehended in the nation of the universe. Now St 
a Iv. tial expressly affirms +, that, by the second person in 
; the blessed Trimity, “‘ were ALL things created that are 
in heaven, and that are in earth, vsrble and inessible, 
whether they be THRONES, or DOMINIONS, or PRINCI- 
PALITIES, or POWERS; all things were created by him 
and for him; and he is before all things, and by him 
— all things consist.”? Indeed the Hebrew Seriptures in 
12. xliv. 24, ore places than one t expressly declare that this earth, 
Jerem. x, and of course the whale solar system, was formed, as 
1c—13. well as ereated, not by an inferior being, but by the 
true God, even Jehovah alone; and in the New Testa- 
ment §, the Gentiles are said to be without excuse for 
not glorifying him as God, “ because his eternal power 
aud Godhead are clearly seen from the creation of the 
world.” But if it were natural to suppose that the 
power of creating worlds has been, or ever will he, 
communicated to beings inferior to the great Omnipo- 
tent, this reasoning of the apostle’s would be founded on 
false principles, and the sentence which he passed on 

the Heathen wonld be contrary to justice. 

But though it be thus evident that the roves was the 
unmediate Creator of the universe, we are not to sup- 
pose that it was without the concurrence of the other 
two persons. ‘The Father, who may be said to be the 
fountain of the Divinity itself, was certainly concerned 
an the creation of the world, and is therefore in the 
apostle’s creed denominateil the “Father Almighty 


§ Rom. i. 
1$6——22. 


Maker of heaven and earth”? and that the Moly Ghost @oq 
or thhrd person is likewise a Creator, we have the ex- his di 
press testimony of two inspired writers; “ By the word |! 
of the Lord (says the Psalmist) were the heavens nade, 
and all the host of them by the breath (Hebrew, Spr- 
RIT) of his month.” And Job declares, that the 
““Sprrit of God made him, and that the breath of the 
Almighty gave him life”? Indeed these three divine 
persons are so intimately united, that what is done by 
one must he done by all, as they have but one and the 
same will. This is the reason assigned by Origen * for * Contr. 
our paying divine worship to each 5 égnoseevezeey ovy roy Cels. p.: 
ore legoe rng aAnbeses xs Tov vioy thy ceArbeey ovla duo va 
varoolares mearyuale, tv Oe rn opeovole, xxi TH GuuUPwin4 xoe 
TY, Tevlolyrs tns BovaArctas, “ we worship the father of 
truth, and the Son the truth itself, being two things as 
to hy postasis, but one in agreement, consent, and same- 
ness of will.” Nor is their union a mere agreement in 
will only ; it 1s a physical or essential union: so that 
what is done hy one must necessarily be done by the 
others also, according to that of our Saviour, “ J am in 
the Father and the Father in me: The Father who 
dwelleth in me, he doth the works.” 


Secr. IL. Of the Original State of Man, and the first 
Covenant of Eternal Life wich God vouchsafed to 
make with hint. 


In the Mosaie acconnt of the creation, every atten- peculianty 
tive reader must be struck with the manner in which the of theex 
supreme Being is represented as making man: ‘ And Pression 
God said, Ict us make man in our image, after our Sd % 
likeness ; and let tem have dominion over the fish Of wake mar, 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cat- > 
tle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that erecpeth upon the earth. So God created 
man in his own image ; in the imave of God created he 
lim; male and female created he THEM. And God 
blessed them; and God said unto them, be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it; and 
have doniunion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl! of the air, and over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth. And God said, behold, I have given 
you every herh bearing seed, which is npon the face of 
all the earth; and every tree, in the which is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed: to you it shall be for meat. 
And God saw every thing that he had made, and, be- 
hold, it was very good. And the evening and the 
morning were the sixth day. Thus the heavens and the 
earih were fished, and all the lost of them. And on 
the seventh day God ended his work which he had 
made; and he rested on the seventh day from all his 
works which le liad made. And God blessed the seventh 
day and sanctified it: beeanse that in it he had rested L 
from all his work which God created and made.” — ¢ Gem? 

This is a very remarkable passage, and contains much 26, 
important information. It indicates a plurality of per- 9%" 
sons in the Godhead, deserihes the nature of man as he 
came at first from the hands of his Creator, and furnish- 
es data from which we may infer what were the doties 
required of lim in that primeval state, and what were 
the rewards to which obedience would entitle him. 

Of the plurality of Divine persons, and their essential f 
union, we have treated in the preceding seetion, and™ 
proceed now to inquire into the specific nature of the 
first man, ‘This must be implied in the zmage of God, 

in 
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ual im which he is said to have been created 5 for it is by 
SRe of that phrase alone that he is characterized, and his pre- 
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ent 
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eminence marked over the other animals. Now this 
image or likeness must have been found either in his 
body alone, his soul alone, or in both united. ‘That it 
eould not be im lis body alone, is obvious 5 for the infi- 
nite and omnipotent God is allowed by all men to be 
without body, parts, or passions, and therefore to be 
such as nothing corporeal can possibly resemble. 

If this likeness is to be found in the liuman soul, it 
comes to be a qnestion in what faculty or power of the 
soul it consists, Some have contended, that man is the 
only creature on this earth who is animated by a prin- 
ciple essentially different from matter ; and hence they 
have inferred, that he is said to have been formed in 
the Divine image, on account of the immateriality of 
that vital principle which was infused into his body 
when the “ Lord God breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul+.’? ‘That 
this account of the animation of the body of man indi- 
eates a superiority of the human soul to the vital prin- 
eiple of all other animals, cannot, we think, be ques- 
tioned ; but it docs not therefore follow, that the lu- 
man soul is the only immaterial principle of life which 
animatcs any terrestrial creature. It has been shown 
elsewhere (see Metrapnysics, N°235.), that the power 
of sensation, attended with individual consciousness, 4s 
it appears to be in all the higher species of animals, can- 
not result from any organical structure, or be the qua- 
Jity of a compound extended being. The vital princi- 
ple in such animals therelere must be immaterial a3 well 
as the human soul; hut as the word cmmatertal denotes 
only a negative notion, the souls of men and brutes, 
though both immaterial, may yet be substances essen- 
tially different. ‘This being the ease, it is plain that the 
Divine image in which man was formed, and by which 
le is distinguished from the brute creation, eannot cou- 
sist in the mere circumstance of his mind being a sub- 
stance different from matter, but in some positive qna- 
lity whieh distinguishes him from every other creature 
on this globe. 

About this charaeteristic quality various opinions have 
been formed. Some have supposed ¢ “ that the image 
of God in Adam appeared in that rectitude, rightcons- 
ness, and holiness, in which he was made; for God 
.made man upright (Eccles. vii. 2.), a holy and righ- 
teous ereature; which holiness and righteousness were in 
their kind perfect 5 his understanding was free from all 
error and mistakes ; his will biassed to that which is 
good ; his affections flowed in a right channel towards 
their proper objects 5 there were no sinful motions and 
ev.l thoughts in his heart, nor any propensity or incli- 
nation to that which is evil; and the whole af his con- 
duct and behaviour was according to the will of God. 
And this righteousness (say they) was zatura/, and not 
personal and acquired. It was not obtained by the ex- 
ercise of his free-will, but was created with him, and 
belonged to his mind, as a natural faculty or instinct.” 
They therefore call it origrnal righteousness, and sup- 
pose that it was lost in the fall. 

To this doctrine may objections have been made. It 
has been said that righteousness consisting in right ac- 
tions proceeding from proper principles, could not be 
created with Adam and make a part of his nature; be- 


eause nothing which is produced in a man without his 
Vor. XX. Part I. 
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knowledge and consent can be in him either virtue or 
vice. Adam, it is added, was unquestionably placed in 
a state of trial, which proves that he had righteous ha- 
bits to acguire ; whereas the doctrine under considera- 
tian, affirming his original righteousness to have been 
perfect, and therefore incapable of improvement, is in- 
consistent with a state of trial. That his understanding 
was free from all errors and mistakes, has been thaught 
a blasphemous position, as it attributes to man ane of 
the incommunicable perfections of the Deity. It is like- 
wise believed to be contrary to fact; for cither his un- 
derstanding was bewildered in error, or his affections 
flowed towards an improper object, when he suffered 
himself at the persuasion of his wile to transpress the 
express law of his Creator. The objector expresses his 
wonder at its having ever been supposed that the zehole 
of Adam’s conduct and beliaviour was according to the 
will of God, when it is so notorious that he yielded to 
the first temptation with which, as far as we know, he 
was assailed in paradise. 

Convinced by these and other arguments, that the 
image of God in which man was created could not con- 
sist in original righteousness, or in exemption from all 
possibility of crror, many learned men, and 
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§ among others, have supposed, that by the image § See his 


of God is to be understood certain gifts and flowers su- Lnglsh 
pernaturally infused by the Holy Spirit into the minds /¥o™%*s, 


of our first parents, to guide them in the ways of picty 
and vitue. “This opinion they rest clicfly upon the au- 
thority of Tatian, Treneus, Tertullian, Cyprian 
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nasius, and other fathers of the primitive church ; but Bishop Bull 
they think, at the same time, that it is countenanced by #¥d some 


several passagesin the New Testament. Thus when St 
Paul says |}, “and soit is written, The first m 


of the an- 
cient fu- 
an Adam thers 


was made a living soul, the last Adam was made aj 1 Cor. xv. 
quickening Spirit ;”? they understand the whole passage 4S 4¢- 


as relating to the creation of man, and not as drawing 
a comparison between Adam and Christ, to show the 
great superiority of the latter over the former. In sup- 
port of this interpretation they observe, that the apostle 
immediately adds, * howbeit, that was not first which 
is spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterwards 
that which is spiritual 5°? an addition which they think 
was altogether needless, if by the quickening Spirit he 
had referred to the incarnation of Christ, which had 
happened in the very age in whieh he was writing, 
They are therefore of opinion, that the body of Adam, 
after being formed of the dust of the ground, was first 
animated by a vital principle endowed with the facul- 
ties of reason and sensation, which entitled the whole 
man to the appellation of a living soul. After this they 
suppose certam graces of the Holy Spirit to have been 
infused into him, by which he was made a quickening 
spirit, or formed in the image of God; and that it was 
in consequence of this succession of powers communica- 
ted to the same person, that the apostle said, “ How- 
beit, that was not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural.” 

We need hardly observe, that with respect to a que- 
stion of this kind the authority of Zetvav and the other 
fathers quoted is nothing. Those men had no better 
means of discovering the true sense of the scriptures of 
the Old Testament than we have ; and their ignorance 
of the langnage in which these scriptures are written, 
added to some metaphysical notions respecting the soul, 
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Original Which too many of them had derived from the school of 
State of Plato, rendered them very ill qualified to interpret the 
Man. writings of Moses. Were authority to be admitted, we 
should censider that of Bishop Ball and his modern fol- 
lowers as of greater weight than the authority of all the 
ancients to whom they appeal. But authority cannot 
be admitted; and the reasoning of this learned and ex- 
cellent man from the text of St Paul is surely very in- 
conclusive. It makes two persons of Adam); a first, 
$4 when he was a natural man composed of a body and a 
Hl-foanded. aesnable soul , asecond, when he was endowed with 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and by them formed in the 
image of God! In the verse followmy too, the apostle 
expressly calls the second man, of whom he had been 
speaking, ‘ the Lord fram heaven ;’? but this appella- 
tion we apprehend to be too high for Adam in the state 
of greatest perfection in which he ever existed. ‘That 
our frst parents were endowed with the gifts of the Ho- 
ly Ghost, we are strongly inclined to believe for reasons 
which shall be given by and by; but as these gifts were 
adventitious to their nature, they could not be that 
§ 5 image in which God mmede man. 

Other opi- Since man was made in the image of God, that phrase, 
— whatever be its precise import, must denote something 
peculiar and at the same time essential to human nature; 
bot the only two qualities at once natural and peculiar 
toman are lis shape and his reason. As none but an 
anthropomorphite will say that it was Adam’s shape 
which reflected this image of his Creator, it has been 
concluded that it was the faculty of reason which made 
» Dietion the resemblance. ‘To give strength to this argument it 
area 9 is observed T, that when God says, ‘ let us make man 
vine Leg. 11 our image,” he immediately adds, ‘ and let them 
bovk ix. have dominion over the fish of the sea, and ovcr the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth 5’? but as many of the cattle have much greater 
bodily strength than man, this dominion could not be 
maintained but by the faculty of reason bestowed upon 

him and withheld from them. 
It the image of God was impressed only on the mind 
of man, this reason seems to be conclusive ; but it 
1 Grid's Bo-has been well observed ¢ that it was the whole man, 
dy of Divi- and not the sow alone, or the Lody alone, that is said to 
S thay 5 have been formed inthe divine image ; even av the 
whole man, soul and body, is the seat of the new and 
spiriteal image of God in regeneration andsanctification. 
"The very God of peace (says the apostle) sanctify you 
whally; and may your whole spirit, soul, and body, be 
preserved blameless to the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Tt is worthy of notice, too, that the reason 
assigned for the prohibition of murder to Noah and his 
sons after the deluge, is, that man was made in the 
image of God. “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man Shall his blood be shed; for inthe image of God 
made he man.”’ These texts seem to indicate, that 
whatever be meant by the image of God, it was stamp- 
ed equally on the soul and on the body. In vain is it 
said that man cannot resemble God in shape. This is 
trne, but it is little to the purpose ; for man does not 
resemble God in his reasoning faculty more than in his 
form. It would be idolatry to suppose the supreme ma- 
jesty of heaven and carth to have a body or a shapc 3; 
and it would be little short of idolatry to imagine that 
he is obliged to compare ideas and notions together ; to 
advance from particular truths to general propositions 5 
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and to acquire acknowledge, as we de, zy the tedious Q 
processes of inductive and syllogistic reasoning. There 
can therefore be no direct image of God either in the 4 
soul or in the body of man; and the phrase really seems —_, 
to import nothing more than those powers or qualities type 
by which man was fitted to exercise dominion over the port 
inferior creation; as if it had been said, “ Let us make phra 
man in our image, after our likeness, that they may 
have dominion, &c.’? But the ereet form of man con- 
tributes in some degree, as well as his rational powers, 
to cnable him to maintain his authority over the brute 
creation; for, it has been observed by travellers, that 
the fiercest beast of prey, uhless ready to perish by 
hunger, shrinks back from a steady look of the human 
face divine. 

By some *, however, who have admitted the proba- 
bility of this interpretation, another has been devised for 
its being said that man was formed in the image of God, 
All the members of Christ’s body, say they, were writ- 
ten and delineated in the book of God’s purposes and 
decrees, and had an ideal existence from eternity in the 
divine mind; and therefore the body of Adam might 
be said. to be formed after the image of God, because it 
was made according to that idea. But to this reasoning 
objections may be urged, which we know not how to 
answer. All things that ever were or ever shall be, 
the bodies of us who liveat present as well as the bodies 
of those who lived 5003 years ago, have from eternity 
had an ideal existence in the Divine minds; nor in this 
sense can one be said to be prior to another. It could 
not therefore be after the idea of the identical body of 
Christ that the body of Adam was formed; for in the 
Divine mind ideas of both bodies were present together 
from eternity, and each body was formed after the ideal 
archetype of itself. It may be added likewise, that the 
body of Christ was not God, nor the idea of that body 
the idea of God, Adam therefore could not with pro- 
priety he said to have been formed in the image of God, 
if by that phrase nothing more were intended than the 
rescmblance between his body and the body of Christ. 
These objections to this interpretation appear to us un- 
answerable ; but we mean not to dictate to our readers. 
Every man will adopt that opinion which he thinks 
supported by the best arguments; but it is obvious, that 
whatever more may be meant by the image of God in 
which man was.made, the phrase undoubtedly compre- 
hends all those powers and qualities by which he is en- 
abled tomaintain his authority over the inferior creation. 
Among these the faculty of reason is confessedly the 
most tmportant; for it is by it that man is capable of 
being made acquainted with the Anthor of his being, 
the relation which subsists between them, and the duties 
implied in that relation from the creature to the Crea- 
tor. 

That the first man, however, was not Icft to discover Re 
these things by the mere eflorts of his own unassisted " 
reason, we have endeavoured to show in another place nate 
(see Reniciox, N° 5s—ro.); and the conclusion to gages 
which we were there led, is confirmed by the portion of 
revelation before us. The inspired historian says, that 
‘¢ God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it, because 
that in it le had rested from all his works, which he 
created and madc;” but Adam could not have under- 
stood what was meant by the sanctification of a particn- 
lar day, or of any thing else, unless he had previously 
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receiveil some religious instruction. There cannot there- 
fore be a doubt, but that as soon as man was maile, his 
Creator communicated to him the truths of what is 
called natural religion, which we have endeavoured to 
explain and establish in Part I. of this article 5 aml to 
these were adied the precept to keep holy the Sabbath- 
day, and set it apart for the purposes of contemplation 
and worship. 

This was a very wise institntion, a3 all the divine in- 
stitutions must be. ‘ The great end for which we are 
brought into life, is to attain the knowledge and be 
confirmed in the love of God. This inelmles obedience 
to his will in thought, word, and deci, or that eourse 
of conduct which can alone make us happy here, and 
fit us for everlasting glory hereafter. But of these 
things we cannot retain a proper sense without elose and 
repeated applieation of thought; and the unavoidable 
cares and coneerns of the present life oceupying mueh 
of our attention, it is, in the nature of things, necessary 
that some certain portion of time should be appropriated 
to the purposes of religious instruction ami the public 
aioration of our Creator, in whom we all live, and 
move, and have our being.” Hence a very learned di- 


. vine ¢ has inferred, that though the particular time is 


for @Vor-a matter of positive appointment, the observation of 2 
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sabbath in general is a duty of natural religion, as ha- 
ving its foundation in the reason of things. See San- 
BATH. 

Man therefore in his natzral and oliginal state was a 


manithis rational ani religious being, bound to ilo “ justice, to 
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love mercy, to walk humbly with his God, and to 
keep holy the Sabbath-day.” These seem to be all the 
duties which in that state were required of him ; for as 
soon as he was introduced into the terrestrial paradise 
and ailmitted into covenant with his Maker, he was 
placed in a supernatural state, when other duties were 
of course enjoined. 

That our first parents were both made on the sixth 
day, Moses expressly aflirms when he says f, that “ God 
ereated them male and female, and blessed them, aml 
called therr name Adam (Kk), in the day when they were 
created :” but that they were introiducel into the gar- 
den of Eden on that day, is an opinion which, however 
generally it may be reecived, seems not to be reconcile- 
able with the plain narrative of the sacred penman. 
After telling us that on the sixth day Goi finished all 
his works, which he saw to be very good, aml rested 
on the seventh day, he briefly reeapitulates the history 
of the generations of the heavens ani of the earth, 
gives us a more particular account of the formation of 
the first man, informing us that the “ Lord Goi form- 
ed him out of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, when man became a liv- 
ing soul ;” and then proceeds to say ||, that the “ Lord 
Goll planted a garden eastward in Elen, where he put 
the man whom he HAD Sormed.” From this short hi- 
story of the first pair it appears beyoml dispute evident, 
that neither the man nor the woman was formed 77 the 
garden ; and that from their creation some time elapseil 
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before the garden was prepared for their reception, is 
likewise evident from a comparison of Gen. i. 29. with 
Gen. 11. 16,17. In the first of these passages Gad gives 
to man, immediately after his creation, © every herb 
bearing seed which was npon the face of all the earth, 
and every tree, without exception, in whieh was the 
fruit of a tree bearing seed: to him he said it shonld be 
for meat.” In the seeond, “ he commanded the man 
saying, of every tree of the garden thou mayest frecly 
eat; hnt of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day thon eatest 
thereof thou shalt snrely die.” When the first grant 
of food was given, Adam and his wife must have been 
where no tree of knowledge grew, anil they must have 
been intended to live at least so long in that state as 
that they should have occasion for tood, otherwise the 
formal grant of it would have been not only superfluous, 
hut apt to mislead them with respect to the subsequent 
restriction. 

In this original state man was uniler the discipline of 
what we have ealled xatural relieron, eniitled to huppi- 
ness while he should perform the duties required of him, 
and lable to punishment when he shonld negleet those 
dutivs, or transgress the Jaw of his nuture as a rational 
and moral agent. This bring the case, it is a matter 
of some importance, to ascertain, if we ean, what the 
rewards and punishments are which natural religion 
holds ont to her votarics. 

That under every dispensation of religion the pious 
and virtuous man shall enjoy more happiness than mi- 
sery; and that the ineorrigibly wicked shall have a 
greater portion of misery than happiness, are truths 
which cannot be eontrovirted by any one who admits, 
that the Almighty governor of the universe is a Being 
of wisdom, goodness, and justice. But respecting the 
rewards of virtue aml the punishment of vice, more than 
these general truths seems not to be tanght by natural 
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religion. Many divines, however, of great learning did not 


and worth, have thought otherwise, and have contend- 
ed, that from the nature of things the rewards bestowed 


when per- 


formed, en- 
title him 


by an infinite Gol upon piety and virtue must be cter-to eternal 
nal like their author, These men indeed appear willing tif. 


enough to allow that the punishments with which natu- 
ral religion is armed against vice must be only of a 
temporary duration, because reason, say they, is ready 
to revolt at the thought of everlasting punishment. 

This opinion, which confounds natural with revealed 
religion, giving to the former an important truth which 
belongs exclusively to the latter, lias been so ably con- 
futeil by a learned writer, that we shall snbmit his ar- 
guments to our readers in preference to any thing which 
we can give ourselves. 

“‘ Jf reason doth, on the one hand, seem to revolt at 
everlasting punishment, we must confess that FANCY, 
on the other, (even when full plumed by vanity), hath 
scarcely force enougli to rise to the idea of rufiatte re- 
wards. Wow the heart of man eame to consider this 
as no more than an adequate retribution for his right 
conluct during the short trial of his virtue here, would 
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(K) The woman was some time afterwards distinguished by the name of Eve, min, because she was to be the 
mother of all living, and particularly of that blessed seed which was to bruise the head of the serpent. See-Park- 


hurst’s Lexicon on the word. 
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Original be hard to tell, did we not know what monsters PRIDE 
tate of begot of old upon Pagan philosophy ; and how much 

phi vreater still these latter ages have disclosed, by the long 
%e mcubation of school-dreinity upon folly. What hath 

Arguments been urged from natural reason, in support of this ex- 

to prove: travagant presuniptian, is so very slender, that it recoils 
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pt Mag as yon enforee it. Tirst, you say, ** tbat the soul, the 
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clusive, Subject of these cternal rewards, being rmaterial, and 


so therefore unaflected by the causes which brmg mate- 
rial things to an end, is, by its nature, fitted for eter- 
nal rewards.— This is an argument ed ignorantiam, and 
holds no farther.—Beeause an material being is not 
subject to that mode of dissolution which afleets sate- 
rial substances, you conclude it to be eternal. This is 
going too fast. There may be, and probably are, many 
natural causes (unknown indeed to us), whereby imma- 
terial beings eome to an end. But if the nature of 
things cannot, yet God certainly ean, put a final period 
to snch a being when it hath served the purpose of its 
creation. Doth ANNIHILATION impeach that wisdom 
wud goodness which was displayed when God brought it 
out of nothing 2 Other immaterial beings there are, 
viz. the souls of brutes, which have the same natural 
security with man for their existence, of whose eternity 
we never dream. But pride, as the poet observes, calls 


God unjust, 


If man alone engross not heaven’s high eare ; 
Alone made perfect here, IMMORTAL there. 


However, let ns (for argument’s sake) allow the human 
soul to be unperitshable by nature, and secured 1p its ex- 
istence by the unchapgeable will of God, avd see what 
will follow fram thence—An finite reward for virtue 
during one monient of its existence, becanse reason dis- 
covers that, by the law of nature, some reward is due? 
By no means. When God hath amply repaid us for 
the performance of onr duty, will he be at a loss how to 
dispose af us for the long remainder of eternzty 2 May 
he not find new and endless employment for reasonable 
ereatures, to which, when properly diseharged, new re- 
wards and in endless suecession will be assigned? Modest 
reason seems to dictate this to the followers of the dew 
of nature. The flattering expedient of ETERNAL RE- 
WARDS for virtue here was invented in the simplicity of 
early speculation, after it had fairly brought men to 
conelnde that the soul is immaterial. 

‘Another argument urged for the eternity of the 
rewards held out by natural religion to the practice of 
piety and virtue is partly physieal and partly moral. 
The merit of service (say the admirers of that religion ) 
inereases in proportion to the excellence of that Being 
to whom our serviee 1s direeted and becomes aceeptable. 
An infinite being, therefare, can dispense no rewards but 
what are infinite. And thus the virtuous man becomes 
entitled to immortality. 

‘©The misfortune is, that this reasoning holds eqnally 
on the side of the unmereiful doctors, as they are called, 
who doom the wicked to EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT. 
Indeed were this the only discredit under which it la- 
bours, the merciless doctors wonld hold themselves little 
concerned, But the truth is, that the argument from 
infinity proves jnst nothing. To make it of any farce, 
bath ihe parties should be zzfimte. This inferior ema- 
nation of God’s zmage, MAN, should either be supremely 
good or supremely bad, a kind of deity or a kind of 
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devil. But these reasoners, in their attention to the 9, 
drvinity, overlook the Awmanity, which makes the de- | 
crease keep pace with the accumulation, tll the rule of 
logic, that the conclusion follows the weaker part, comes 
in to end the dispute *.” * We 

These arguments seem to prove unanswerably that im= 7s] 
mortality is not essential to any part of the compound (M6 [age 
bemg man, and that it cannot be claimed as a reward;, 7 = 
due to his virtue. It is not indeed essential to any 
created being, for what has not existence of itself, ean- 
not of itself have perpetuity of existence (see Mrra- 
PHysics, N° 272, &e.); and as neither man nor angel 
can be profitable to God, they eannot elaim from him 
any thing asa debt. Both, indeed, as moral agents, 
have duties prescribed them; and while they faithfully 
perform these duties, they have all the security whieh 
can arise from the perfect benevolence of him whe. 
bronght them into existence, that they shall enjoy a 
sufficient portion of happiness to make that existence 
preferable to non-existence ; but reason and philosophy 
furnish no data from which it can be inferred that they 
shall exist for ever. Man is composed in part of perish- 
able materials. However perfect Adam may be thonght 
to have been when he came first from the hands of hie 
Creator, his hody, as formed of the dust of the ground, 
must have been naturally liable to decay and dissolution. 
His sonl, indeed, was of a more durable substance ; but 
as it was formed to animate his body, nnd had no prior 
conscious existence, it is not easy to conceive what 
should have led him, under an equal providence, where 
rewards and punishments were exactly distributed, to 
suppose that one part of bim should survive the other. 
Tn iis natural and original state, before the covenant 
made with him in paradise, he was unquestionably a 
mortal creature. How long he continued in that state, ag 
it scems not possihle to form a plausible conjecture. fore 
Bishop Warburton supposes him to have lived several &0@ 
years under no other dispensation than that of natural), | 
religion; during which he was as liable to death as histo death, 
fallen posterity are at present. 

“¢ We must needs conclude (says this learned writer*), * pig 
that God having tried Adam in the state of nature, and Le 
approved of the good use he made of his free-will under 
the direction of that light, advanced him to a superior” © 
station in Paradise. How long, before this remove, grow 
man liad continued subject to watural religion alone, we he 
can only guess: bnt of this we may be assured, that ited 
was some considerable time before the garden of Eden™ 
conld naturally he made fit for his reception. Since 
Moses, when he had concluded his history of the crea- 
tion, and of God’s rest on, and cnaaboeaing 01, the 
seventh day, proceeds to speak of the condition of this 
new world in the following terms: “ And God made 
every plant of the field before tt was in the earth, and 
every herb of the field beforeit grew ; for the Lord God 
had not cansed it to rain upon the earth {.” Whieh 
seems plainly to intimate, that when the seeds of vege-" 
tables had been created on the third day, they were left 
to. nature, in its ordinary operations, to mature by sun 
and showers. So that when in course of time Paradise 
was beeome capable of accommodating its inhabitants, 
they were transplanted thither.” 

‘This reasoning is not without a portion of that inge- 
nuity which was apparent in every thing that fell from 
the pen of Warburton ; but it was completely confut 
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inal ed almost as soon as it was given to the public, and 
eof shown to be deduced from premises which could be em- 
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ployed against the author’s system. If only the seeds of 
vegetables were created on the third day, and then left 
to nature, in its ordinary operatians, to mature by sun 
and showers, the first pair must have perished before a 
single vegetable could be fc to furnish them with food ; 
and we may suppose that it was to prevent this disaster 
that the garden of Eden was miraculously stared at once 
with full grown trees and fruit in perfect maturity, 
whilst the rest of the earth was left under the ordinary 
laws of vegetation. ‘Lhere is, however, no evidence 
that they were only the seeds of vegetuhles that God 
created. On the contrary, Mases says expressly *, that 
God made the earth on the third day bring forth the 
herh yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding 
fruit whose seed was in itself after his kind 5”? and when 
he recapitulates the history of the creation, he says, that 
God made, not every seed, but every plavt of the field 
before it was in the earth, and every Aerd of the field 
bcfore it grew. Trom the process of vegetation, there- 
fore, nothing can be inferred with respect to the time of 
Adam/’s introduction inta paradise, or to ascertain the 
daration af his original state of nature. If angels were 
created during the six days of which the ELebrew law- 
giver writes the history, an hypothesis very generally 
received (see ANGEL), though m the opinion of the pre- 
sent writer not very probable, there can be no doubt 
but our first parents lived a considerable time under the 
law of nature before they were raised to a superior sta- 
tion in the garden of Eden; for it seems very evident 
that the period of their continuance 7x that station was 
not long. Of this, however, nothing can be said with 
certainty. ‘They may Wave lived far years, or only a 
few days in their original state ; but itis very necessary 
to distinguish between that state in which they were 
under no other dispensation than what 1s commonly cal- 
led natural religion, entitled, upon their obedience, to 
the indehnite rewards of piety and virtue, and their 
state in Paradise when they were put under a new law, 
and by the free grace of God promised, if they should 
be ohedient, a supernatural and eternal reward. Into 
that state we must now attend them, and ascertain, if 
we can, the precise terms of the first covenant. 

Moses, who in this investigation 1s our only guide, 
tells us, that the Lord God, after he had fornied the frst 
pair, “ planted a garden eastward in Eden, and took 
the man and put him in the garden to dress it and to 
keep it. And the Lord God (continues he) conmand- 
ed the man, saying, Of every tree of the garden thou 
mayest freely eat 5 but of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day 
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that thon eatest thereof, thou shalt'surely diet.” Here Original 


is no mention made of the laws of piety and moral vir- 
tne resniting from the relations in which the various 
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individuals of the human race stand to each other, and ; Gen. it. 
in which all his creatures stand ta God thetr Almighty g, 15, 46, 


and beneficent Creator. 
already well acquainted ; and he must have been sensi- 
ble, that as they were founded in his nature, no subse- 
quent law could dispense with their obligation. ‘They 
have been equally binding on all men in every state and 
under every dispensation ; and they will continue to be 
so as long as the general practice of justice, mercy, and 
piety, shall contribute to the sum of human happiness. 
The uew law peculiar to his paradisaical state was the 
command nat to eat of the fruit of the tree af the 
knowledge of good and evil. This was a positive pre- 
cept, not founded in the nature of man, but very pro- 
per to be the test of his obedience to the will of his 
Creator. 


With these laws Adam was17. 
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The laws of prety and virtue ave sanctioned The cove- 


by nature, ar by that general system of rules according Mant of e- 


to which God governs the pbysical and moral worlds, 
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and by which he has secured, im some state or other, qgam in 
happiness to the pions-and virtuous man, and misery to paradise, 


such as shall prove incorrigihly wicked. ‘The law re- 
specting the forbidden fruit was sanctioned by the pedal- 
ty of death denounced against disobedience ; and by the 
subjects of that law the nature of tlis penalty must lave 
been perfectly understood ; but Cliristian divines, as we 
shall afterwards see, have diflered widely in’ opinion 
respecting the fullimport of the Hehrew words which our 
translators have rendered by the phrase ¢hou shalt sure- 
ly die. All, however, agree that they threatened death, 
in the common acceytation of the word, ar the separa- 


tion of the soul and body, as one part af the punisliment: 


to be incurred by eating the forbidden fruit; and hence 
we must infer, that lad the forbidden fruit vot been 
eaten, our first parents would never have died, because 
the penalty of death was denounced agaimst no other 
transgression, What therefore is said respecting the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, implies not only a law 
but alsa a covenant (1), promising to man, upon the 
observance of one positive precept, immortality or eter- 
nal life ; which is not essential to the nature of any crea- 
ted being, and cannot be claimed as the merited reward 
of the greatest virtue or the mast fervent piety. 

This obvious trut! will enable us ta dispose of the 
objections which have been sometimes brought by free- 
thinking divines against the wisdom and justice of 
punishing so severely as by death the breach of a mere 
positive precept; which, considered in itself, appears to 
he a precept of very little importance. We have only 
to reply, that as. an exemption from death is not due 

either 


(1) It does not appear that any transaction between God and mankind in general was denominated by a word 
equivalent to the English word covenaut till the end of the foarth century, when such phraseology was introduced 
into the church by the celebrated Augustine, bishop of Hippo. That the phraseology is strictly proper, no man can 
suppose who reflects on the infinite distance between the contracting parties, and absolute daminion of the one 
over the other. ‘Fo be capable of entering into a covenant, in the proper sense of the word, both parties must have 
a right either to agree to the terms proposed or to reject them; but surely Adam had no right to bargain with his 
Maker, or to refuse the gift of immortality on the terms on which it was offered to him. ‘The word dispensation 
would more accurately denote what is here meant by the word covenant ; but as this last isin general use, we have 
retained it as sufficient, when thug explained, to distinguish what man received from God upon certain positive 
Conditions, from what he had a claim to. by the constitution of his nature, 4 
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Original either to the nature or to the virtue of man, it was wise 
State ef and just to make it depend on the observance of a posi- 
Man. tive precept, to impress on the minds of our first parents 
a constant conviction, that tkey were to be preserved 
immortal, not in the ordinary course of divine provi- 
dence, but by the special grace and favour of God. The 
same consideration will show us the folly of those men 
who are for turning all that is said of the trees of know- 
ledge and of life into figure and allegory. But the 
other trees whieh Adam and Eve were permitted to eat 
were certainly real trees, or they must have perished for 
want of food. And what rules of mterpretation will 
authorise us to interpret eating and trees literally in one 
part of the sentenee and figuratively in the other . A 
garden in a delightful climate is the very habitation, 
and the fruits produeed in that garden the very food, 
whieh we should naturally suppose to have been pre- 
pared for the progemitors of the hnman race; and 
though in the garden actually fitted np for this purpose 
two trees were remarkably distinguished from the rest, 
perhaps in situation and appearance as well as in use, 
the distinction was calculated to serve the best of pur- 
poses. ‘The one called the tree of Life, of which, while 
they continued imnocent, they were permitted to eat, 
served as a sacramental pledge or assurance on the 
part of God, that as long as they could observe the 
terms of the covenant their life should be preserved ; 
the other, of whieh it was death to taste, was admirably 
adapted te impress on their minds the necessity of im- 
plicit obedience to the Divine will, in whatever man- 
mer it might be made known to them. 

A question has been started of some importance, What 
would have finally become of men if the first covenant 
had not been violated? That they would have been all 
immortal is certain; but it is by no means clear that 
they would have lived for ever on this earth. On the 
contrary, it has been an article of very general belief in 

t Bull's all ages of the church t, that the garden of Eden was 
Senile an cniblem or type of heaven, and therefore called Pa- 
the Fall, radise (see PARADISE); and that under the first cove- 
97 ‘nant, mankind, after a sufhicient probation here, were to 

had it Bot be translated into heaven without tasting death. ‘This 
at ae doctrine 1s not indeed explicitly taught in Scripture ; 
tled him to but many things conspire to make it highly probable. 
heaven, The frequent communications between God and man 
before the fall (a1), seem to indicate that Adam was 

training up for some higher state than the terrestrial pa- 

radise. Had he been intended for nothing but to cul- 

tivate the ground and propagate his species, he might 

have been left like other animals to the guidance of his 

own reason and instincts 3 which, after the rudiments of 
knowledge were communicated to him, must surely have 

been sufheient to direct him to every thing necessary to 

the comforts of a life merely sensual and rational, other- 

wise lie would have been an imperfect animal. It is 

obvious too, that this earth, however fertile it may have 
originally been, could not have aflorded the means of 
subsistence to a race of immortal beings multiplying to 

infinity. Tor these reasons, and others which will 

readily occur to the reader, it seems incontrovertible, 
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(mM) That there were such frequent communications, has been shown to be in the highest degree probable by 
the late Dr Law bishop of Carlisle. See his Discourse on the several Dispensations of revealed Religion, 
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that, under the first covenant, either mankind would 
have been successively translated to some superior state, 
or would have ceased to propagate their kind as soon as _ 
the earth should have been replenished with inhabitants, ~ 
He who reflcets on the promise, that, after the gencral 
resurrection, there is to be a new heaven and a new 
earth, will probably embrace the latter part of the al- 
ternative; but that part in its consequences differs not 
from the former. In the new earth promised in the 
Christian revelation, nothing is to dwell but righteous- 
ness. It will therefore be precisely the same with what 
we conceive to be expressed by the word heaven; and if 
under the first covenant this earth was to be converted 
into a similar place, where, after a certain period, men 
should never marry nor be given in marriage, but en- 
joy what divines have called the beatific vision, we may 
confidently aflirm, that, had the first covenant been 
faithfully observed, Adam and his posterity, after a suf- 
ficient probation, would all have been translated to some 
superior state or heaven. 08 

To ht them for that state, the sifts of divine grace and the 
seem to have been absolutely necessary. ‘To them it gifts of 
Was a state certainly supernatural, otherwise a God of vine 
infinite wisdom and perfect goodness would not, fora? 
moment, have placed them in an inferior state. But to 
enable any creature, especially such a creature as man, 
whom an ancient philosopher has justly styled Cway 
Hipilixey,to rise above its zaturc, foreign and divine aid 
is unquestionably requisite ; and therefore, though we 
cannot persuade ourselves that the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost constituted that image of God in which man was 
originally made, we agree with Bishop Bull, that these 
gifts were bestowed on our first parents to enable them 
to fulhl the terms of the covenant under which they 
were placed. 

On the whole, we think it apparent from the por- 
tions of scripture which we have examined, that Adam 
and Eve were endued with such powers of body and 
mind as fitted them to exercise dominion over the other 
animals ; that those powers constituted that image of 
God in whieh they are said to have been formed ; that 
they received by immediate revelation the first princi- 
ples of all uscfn] knowledge, and especially of that sys- 
tem which is usually called natural religion ; that they 
lived for some time with no other religion, entitled to 
the natural rewards of piety and virtue, but all the 
while liable to death ; that they were afterwards trans- 
lated into paradise, where they were placed under a new 
law, with the penalty of death threatened to the breach 
of it, and the promise of endless life if they should faith- 
fully observe it; and that they were endued with the! 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, to enable them, if net wanting, 
to themselves, to fulfil the terms of that covenant, which the 
has been improperly termed the covenant of works, nant 
since it flowed from the mere grace of God, aud confer-¥@™ 
red privileges on man to which the most perfect human 
virtue could lay no just claim. 


I’nom the preceding account of the primeval state of 
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dag and paradise, together with all the privileges which he there 


mse- enjoyed, were made to depend on his ohservanee of one 
es. 


positive precept. Livery other duty incumbent on him, 
Whether as resulting from what is called the law of his 
nature, or from the express command of his God, was 
as muen his duty hefore as after he was iatroduced into 
the garden of Eden; and though the transgression of 
any law would undoubtedly have heen punished, or have 
been forgiven only in consequence of sincere repentance 
and umendment, it does not appear that a breach of the 
moral \aw, or of the commandment respecting the sanc- 
tification of the Subbeth-day, would have been punished 
with death, whatever may be the import of that word 
in the place where it is first threatened. The punish- 
ment was denouneed only against eating the fruit of the 
tree of the knowledge of cood and evil: For “ the 
Luord God commanded the man, saying, Of every tree 
of the garden thon mayest freely eat, but of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat of it ; 
for in the day that than eatest thercof thou shalt surely 
die.” To the word death in this passage divines have 
affixed many and different meanings, By some it is 
supposed to import a separation of the soul and body, 
while the latter was to continue in a state of conscious 
existence 5 by others, it is taken to imply annililation 
ora state without consciousness; hy some, it ix imagined 
to signify eternal life in torments; and by others a spi- 
ritual and moral death, or a state necessarily subjeet to 
sin. In any one of these acceptations it denoted some- 
thing aew to Adan, which he could not understand 
without an explanation of the term; and therefore, as 
it was threatened as the punishment of ony one trans- 
gression, it could not be the divine intention to inflict 
it on any other. 

The abstaining froma particular fruit in the midst of 
a garden abounding with fruits of all kinds, was a pre- 
cept which at first view appears of easy observation ; 
and the penalty threatened against the breach of it was, 
In every sense, awful. The precept, however, was bro- 
ken notwithstanding that penalty ; and though we may 
thence infer that our first parents were not beings of 
such absolute perfection as by divines they have some- 
times been represented, we shall yet find, upon due eon- 
sideration, that the temptation by which they were se- 
duced, when taken with all its elrcumstances, was such 
as no wise and modest man will think himself able to 
have resisted, The short history of this important trans- 
action, as we have it in the third chapter of the book of 
Genesis, is as follows. 

‘ Now the serpent was more subtile than any beast 
of the field which the Lord God had made , and he said 
unto the waman, Yea, hath God said, ye shall not cat 
of every tree of the garden? And the woman said unto 
the serpent, We may eat of the fruit of the trees of the 
garden , but of the fruit of the tree which is in the 
midst of the garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat of 
it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And-the ser- 
pent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die: For 
God doth know, that on the day ye eat thereof, then 
your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, 
Knowing good and evil. And when the woman saz 
that the tree was good for food, and that it was plea- 
sant to the eyes, and a tree te be desired to make one 
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wise, sie took of the fruit tucreof, and did eat, and gave Fall of 


also unto her hnsband with her, and he did eat.” 


Adam, and 


‘To the less attentive reader this conversation between’ its conse- 
ucnees. 
the serpent and the woman must appear to hegin abrupt- 1 


ly ; and indeed it is not possible ta reconcile it with the 
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natural order of a dialogue, or even with the common in conse- 
rules of grammar, but by supposing the tempter’s que- quence of 


stion, ** Yea, hath God said, ye shall not eat of every 
tree of the garden?” to have been suggested hy some- 
thing immediately preceding either in words or in signi- 
ficant signs. F7ve had undoubtedly by some means or 
other informed the serpent that ske was forbidden to eat 
of the fruit on which he was probably feasting; and 
that information, whether given in words or in actions, 
must have produced the question with which the sacred 
historiau begins his relation of this fatal dialogue. We 
are told that the woman saw that the tree was good for 


food: that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be 


destred to make one wise : but all this she conld not have 
seen, had not the serpent caten of its fruit in her pre- 
sence. In her walks throngh the garden, it might have 
often appeared pleasant to her eyes 5 but previous to ex- 
perience she could not know but that its fruit was the 
most deadly poison, far less could she conceive it ea- 
pable of conferring wisdom. But if the serpent ate of 
it before her, and then extolled its virtues in rapturous 
and intelligible language, she would at once see that it 
was not destructive of animal life, and naturally infer 
that it had very singular qualities. At the moment she 
was drawing this inference, it is probable that he invited 
her to partake of the delicious fruit, and that her refu- 
sal produced the conference before us. That she yield- 
ed to his temptation need excite no wonder; for she 
knew that the serpent was by nature a mute animal, and 
if he attributed his spcech to the virtues of the tree, she 
might infer, with some plausibility, that what had power 
to raise the brute mind to human, might raise the lu- 
man to divine, and make her and her husband, accord- 
ing to the promise of the tempter, become as gods, know- 
ing good and evil. Milton, who was an eminent divine 
as well as the prince of poets, makes her reason thus with 
herself, 


Great are thy virtues, doubtless, hest of fruits, 

Tha’ kept from man, and worthy to he admir’d ; 
Whose taste, too long forborn, at first essay 

Gave clocution to the mute, and taught 

an tenigine dt siindle for apeech to speak thy praise. 


For us alone 

Was death invented ? or to us denied 

Tins intellectual food, for beasts reserved ? 

For beasts it seems: yet that one beast which first 
Hath tasted envies not, but brings with Joy 

Lhe good befallen him, author unsuspect, 

Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. 

What fear I then, rather what know to fear 
Under this ignorance of good and evil, 

Of God or death, of law or penalty ? 

Here grows the cure of all, this fruit divine, 

Fair to the eye, inviting to the taste, 

Of virtue to make wise: what hinders then 

To reach, and feed at once both body and mind ? 
Paradise Lost, book ix. 


Full 


& most art- 
ful tempta- 
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Fall of Fall of these hopes of raising herself to divinity, and 
Adam, and not, as has sometimes been supposed, led headlong by 
its conse- » sensual appetite, she took of the fruit and did eat, and 
‘ . : : rye 

ences: gave to her husband with ler, and he did eat. The 
great poet makes Adam delude himself with the same 
sophistry that had deluded Eve, and infer, that as the 
serpent had attained the language and reasoning powers 

of man, they should attain 


Proportional ascent, which could not be 
But to be gods, or angels, demi-gods. 
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and Adam Thus was the covenant, which, on the introduction of 
and Eve our first parents into paradise, their Creator was gracious- 


turned out ]y pleased to make with them, broken by their violation 

of paradise. of the condition on which they were advanced to that 
supernatural state ; and therefore the historian tells us, 
that “ Jest they should put forth their hand and take 
also of the tree of life and eat, and live for ever, the 
Lord God sent them forth from the garden of Eden to 
till the groand from whence they were taken (N).” 
Had they been so sent forth without any farther inti- 
mation respecting their present condition or their future 
prospects, and if the death under which they bad fallen 
was only a loss of consciousness, they would have been 
in precisely the same state in which they lived belore 
they were placed in the garden of Eden ; only their 
ininds must now have been burdened with the inward 
sense of guilt, and they must have knou'n themselves 
to be subject to death; of which, though not exempt- 
ed from it by nature, they had probably no apprehen- 
sion till it was revealed to them in the covenant of life 
which they had so wantonly broken. 

God, however, did not send them forth thus hopeless 
and forlorn from the paradise of delights which they had 
so recently forfeited. He determined to punish them 
for their transgression, and at the same time to give them 
an opportunity af recavering more than their lost inke- 
ritance. Calling therefore the various offenders before 
him, and inquiring into their diflereut degrees of gailt, 
he began with pronouncing judgment on the serpent in 
terms which implied that there was mercy for man. 
“¢ And the Lord God said unto the serpeut, Because, 
thou hast done this, thou art cursed above all cattle, 
and above every heast of the field: upon thy belly shalt 
thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy 
life; and I will put enmity between thee and the wo- 
man, and between thy seed and her seed: it shall 

104 bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise Ins-heel.” 
The temp- That this sentence has been fully inflicted on the ser- 
ter punish- pent, no reasoning can be necessary to evince. Every 
ed. species of that reptile is more hateful to man than any 
other terrestrial creature ; and there is literally a per- 
petual war between them and the human race. It is 
remarkable too that the ead of this animal is the only 
part which it issafe to bruise. His tail may be bruised, 
or even cut off, and he will turn with fury and death on 
his adversary: but the slightest stroke on the head in- 
fallibly kills him, ‘That the serpent, or at least the 
greater part of serpents, go on their belly, every one 


(x) The ideas which this langnage conveys are indeed allegorical ; but they inform us of this, and nothing b 
this, that zmmortal life was a thing extraneous to our nature, and not put into our paste or composition wile 
Warburton’s Divine Legation, book ix. chap. 1. 


‘first fashioned by the forming hand of the Creator.” 
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though it has literally taken place, was all that was 


knows; though it is said *, that in some parts of the | 
east serpents have been seen with wings, and others with 4 d 
feet, and that these species are highly beantiful. If ™ 
there be any truth in this story, we may suppose that 
these walking and flying serpents have been suffered to«p, 
retain their original elegance, that mankind might see Re 
what the whole race was belore the curse was denoun-' 
ced on the tempter of Eve: but it is certain that most” 
of the species have neither wings nor feet, and that 
many of the most poisonous of them live in burning de- 
serts, where they have nothing to eat but the dust a-, | 
mong which they crawl t. t See 
To this degradation of the serpent, infidels have ob- Pliny 
jected, that it implies the punishment of an animal Serpe 
which was incapable of guilt; but this objection is 
founded in thoughtlessness and ignorance. ‘The clegant 7." 4 
form of any species of inferior animals adds nothing to 
the hoppiness of the animals themselves : the ass is pro- 
bably as happy as the horse, and the serpent that crawls 
as he that flies. Fine propartions attract indeed the no- 
tice of man, and tend to impress upon his mind just no- 
tions of the wisdom and goodness of the Creator; but 
surely the symmetry of the horse or the beauty of the 
peacock is more properly displayed for this purpose than 
the elegance of the instrument employed by the enemy 
of mankind. ‘The degradation of the serpent in the.pre- 
sence of our first parents must have served the best of 
purposes. If they had so little reflection a3 not yet to 
have discovered that he was only the instrument with 
which a more powerfal being had wrought their ruin, 
they would be convinced, by the execution of this sen- 
tence, that the forbidden fruit had no power in itself to 
improve the nature either of man or of beast. But it is 
impossible that they could he so stupid as this objection 
supposes them. They doabtles knew by this time that 
some great and wicked spirit had actuated the organs 
of the serpent; and that when enmity was promised to 
be put between its seed and tie seed of the woman, 
that promise was not meant to be fulfilled by serpents 
occasionally biting the heels of men, and by men in re- 
turn bruising the heads of serpents! Hf such enmity, 


meant by this prediction, why was not Adam direeted 
to bruise the head of the identical serpent which had 
seduced his wife? If he could derive any consolation 
from the exercise of revenge, surely it would be great- 
er from his revenging himself on his own enemy, than 
from the knowledge that there should be a perpetual 
warfare between his descendants and the breed of ser- 
pents through all generations. 

We are told, that when the foundations of the earth 
were laid, the morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy 3 and it is at least probable 
that there would be similar rejoicing when the six days 
work of creation was finished. Ifso, Adam and Eve, 
who were but a little lower than the angels, might be 
admitted into the chorus, and thus be made acquainted 
with the existence of good and evil spirits. At all e- 
vents, we cannot doubt but their gracious and merciful { 

Creator 


. i 1 


P: 
| lof Creator would inform them that they had a powerful 
and enemy ; that he was a rebellious angel eapable of de- 
nse- ceiving them in many ways; and that they ought there- 
___ fore to be constantly on their puard against his wiles. 
They must have known too that they were themselves 
animated by something different from matter; and when 
they found they were deceived by the serpent, they 
might surely, without any remarkable stretch of saya- 
city, infer that their malignant enemy had actnated the 
organs of that creature in a manner somewhat similar to 
that in which their own souls actuated their own bodies. 


] it 


4, 
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If this be admitted, the degradation of the serpent would 
| eonvinee them of the weakness of the tempter when eom- 
| pared with their Creator ; and confirm their hopes, that 
since he was not able to preserve unhurt his own instru- 


ment of mischief, he should not be able finally to prevail 
against them ; but that though he had bruised their 
heels, the promised seed of the woman should at last 
bruise his head, and recover the inheritance which they 
had lost. See Propuecy, N° 9, ro. 

Having thus punished the original instigator to evil, 
the Almighty Judge turned to the fallen pair, and said 
to the woman, “I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and 
thy conception: in sorrow shalt thou bring forth chil- 
dren; and thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he 
shall rule over thee. And unto Adam he said, Because 
thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and bast 
eaten of the tree of which | commanded thee, saying, 
Thou shalt not eat of it; cursed is the ground for th 
sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life. Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth nuto 
thee, and thou shall cat the herb of the field. In the 
sweat of thy faee shalt thou eat bread till thou return 
unto the ground ; for out of it wast thou taken: for 
dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 

Here is a terrible denunciation of toil and misery and 
death upon two creatures; who, being inured to no- 
| thing, and formed for nothing but happiness, must have 
felt infinitely more horror from such a sentence, than 
}} we, who are familiar with death, intimate with misery, 
and ‘* born to sorrow as the sparks fly npward,” can 
form any adequate conception of. The hardship of it, 
too, seems to be aggravated by its being severer than 
what was originally threatened against the breach of 
the covenant of life. It was indeed said, “‘ In the day 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die :’’ but no men- 
tion was made of the woman’s incurring sorrow in eon- 
} ception, and in the bringing forth of children; of the 
curse to be inflicted on the gronnd ; of its bringing forth 
thorns and thistles instead of food for the use of man ; 
and of Adam’s eating bread in sorrow and the sweat of 
his face till he should return to the dust from which he 
was taken. 
sre, + hese seeming aggravations, however, are in reality 
m Istances of divine benevolence. Adam and Eve were 
em now subjected to death ; but in the sentence passed on 
™ the serpent, an obscure intimation had heen given them 
~ that they were not to remain for ever under its power. 
It was therefore their interest, as well as their duty, to 
reconcile themselves as much as possible to their fate; 
to wean their aflections from this world, in which they 
’ were to live only for a time 3 and to hope, with hum- 
ble confidence, in the promise of their God, that, upon 
their departure from it, they should be received into 
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some better state. To enahle them to wean their af- Fall of 
fections from earth, nothing could more contribute than Adam, and 
to combine sensual enjoyment with sorrow, and lay them its conse- 
under the necessity of procuring their means of subsist- Ieee 
ence by labour, hard and often fruitless. This would 

daily and hourly impress upon their minds a full convie- 

tion that the present world is not a place fit to be an 
everlasting habitation; and they would look forward, 

with pious resignation, to death, as putting a period to 

all their woes. Had they indeed been furnished with no 

ground of hope beyond the grave, we cannot believe 

that the Righteous Judge of all the earth would have 

added to the penalty originally threatened. That pe- 

nalty they would doubtless have incurred the very day 

on which they fell; but as they were promised a delive- 

rance from the consequences of their fall, it was proper 

to tratn them up by severe discipline for the happiness 

reserved for them in a future state. 

After the passtng of their sentence, the man and wo- 
man were turned out into the world, where they had 
formerly lived before they were placed in the garden 
of Eden; and all future aceess to the garden was for 
ever denied them. They were not, however, in the 
same state in which they were originally before their 
introduction into Paradise: They were now conscious 
of guilt; doomed to severe labour; liable to sorrow and 
sickness, disease and death: and all these miseries they 
had brought, not only on themselves, but also on 
their unborn posterity to the end of time. It may seem 
indeed to militate against the moral attributes of God, 
to inflict misery on children for the sins of their parents; 
but before any thing can be pronouneed concerning the 
Divine goodness and justice in the present case, we must 
know precisely how much we suffer in consequenee of 
Adam’s transgression, and whether we have ourselves any 
share in that guilt which is the cause of our sufferings. 

That women would have had less sorrow in the bring- Doubtful 
ing forth of children ; that we should have been subject- whether 
ed to less toil and exempted from death, had our first pa- men would 
rents not fallen from their paradisaical state—are truths have been 
incontrovertible by him who believes the inspiration Ovary 

ar ; in rom pain 
the Holy Scriptures ; but that mankind wowid in that, der the 
state lave been wholly free from pain and every bodily frst cove- 
distress, is a proposition which is not to be found in the nant. 
Bible, and which therefore no man is bound to believe. 
The bodies of Adam and Eve eonsisted of flesh, blood, 
and bones, as ours do; they were surrounded by mate- 
rial objects as we are ; and their limbs were unquestion- 
ably capable of being fractured. That their souls should 
never be separated from their bodies while they abstain- 
ed from the forbidden fruit, they knew from the infal- 
lible promise of him who formed them, and breathed 
into their nostrils the breath of life ; but that not a bone 
of themselves or of their numerous posterity should ever 
be broken by the fall of a stone or of a tree, they were 
not told, and had no reason to expect. Of such frac- 
tures, pain would surely have been the eonsequence; 
though we have reason to believe that it would have 
been quickly removed by some infallible remedy, pro- 
bably by the fruit of the tree of life. 

Perhaps it may be said, that if we suppose our first 
parents or their children to have been liable to accidents 
of this kind in the garden of Eden, it will be difficult te 
conceive how they could have been preserved from death, 
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as a stone might have fallen on their heads as well as on 
their feet, and have at onee destroyed the prineiple of 
vitality. But this can be said only by him who knows 
little of the physieal world, and still less of the power 
of God, ‘There are many ¢ animale Which ave suseeptible 
of pain, and yet not easily killed; and man in paradise 
might have resembled these. At any rate, we are sure 
that the Omnipotent Creator could and would have pre- 
served him from death 5; but we have no reason to be- 
lieve that, by a constant miracle, he would have pre- 
served with from every kind of pain. Indeed, if, under 
the first covenant, mankind were in a state of rol 
tion, it 1s certainly conceivable that some one individual 
of the numerous race might have fallen into sin, with- 
out aetually breaking thé e6venhiit hy eating the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge ; and sueh a sinner would un- 
doubtedly have been punished by that God who ts of 
— eyes than to behold iniquity : bat how pnnishment 
could have been inflicted on a being exempted from all 
possibility of pain as well as of de ath, we confess our- 
selves unable to imagine. Remorse, ?hidh is the inse- 
parable consequence of guilt, and eonstitntes in our pre- 
sent state great part of its punishment, flows from the 
fearful looking for of judgment, which the sinner knows 
shall, in a future state, devour the adversaries of the 
gitfe! of Christ 5 but Ire, who could neither suffer pain 
nor death, had no cause to be afraid of future jndge- 
ment, and was therefore not liable to the tortures of re- 
morse. We conclude, therefore, that it is a mistake 
to snppose pain to have heen introduced into the world 
by the fall of our first parents, or at least that the opi- 
nion contrary to ours has no foundation in the word of 
God. , 

Death, however, was eertainly introdueed by their 
fall; far the inspired apostle assures us, that in Adam all 
dic * ; and again, that through the offt nee of ONE many 
are dead. But eoncerning the full import of the word 
death in this plaee, and in the sentenee pronounced up- 
on our first parents, divines hold apinions extremely dif- 
ferent. Many eontend, that it initleadline Math corporal, 
spiritual or moral, and ‘bierstal’; and that all mankind 
are subjected to hese three binds of death, on aecount 
of their share in the guilt of the original transgression, 
which is usually de ndmifigted original sin, and consider- 
ed as the source of all moral evil. 

‘That all men are snbjected to death eorporal in con- 
sequence of Adam’s transgression, is universally admit- 
ted ; but that they are in any sense partakers of his 
geil, and on that aecount subjeeted to death spiritnal 
and er has been very strenuously dented. ‘To dis- 
cover the truth is of great impertanee 3 for it is inti- 
mately e° mnected with the Cliristian ect ine of redemp- 
tion. We shall therefore state, with as mueh impartia- 
lity as we ean, the arguments edpitgontly urged on each 
side of this much agitated question. 

Those who maintain that all men sinned in Adam, 
gener: uly state their doctrine thus: The covenant be- 
ing made with Adam as a public person, not for himself 
only but for lus posterity, all mankind deseending from 
him by ordinary generation stnaed in him and fell with 
him in that first transgression ; whereby they are depri- 
ved of that original righteousness in which he was erea- 

ted, and are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made ap- 
posite to all that 1s spiritually good, and wholly inclined 
to all evil, and that eontinually; whieh: is commonly 
2 


ealled orzg7nal sin, and from whieh do proceed all ac- 
tual transgressions, so as we are by nature children of A 
wrath, bond-slaves to Satan, and justly liable ta all pu- 
nishtaehts j in this world oil in that whieh is to eome, . § 
cven to everlasting separation from the comfortable pre- 
sence of God, and to most grievous torments in soul and 
body, withont intermission, in hell fire for ever.” . 
‘That whieh in this passage we are first to examine, is 
the sentence whieh affirms all mankind deseending from 
Adam hy ordinary generation to have seamed in him and 
fallen with him in his first transgression; the truth of 
which 1s attempted to be proved by various texts of 
Holy Scripture. ‘Thus St Paul says expressly, that “ by 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin ; 
and so death passed upon all men, for that all have ot , 
ned, But not as the oflenee, so aléo is the free gift. Argun . 
Yor if, through the offence f one, many be dead ; muelrfor it. 
more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, whieh is 
by one man, Jesus Christ, hath ‘abounded unto many 3 
and not as it was by one that sinned, so is the gift (for 
the gudgment was by one unto condemnation) ; but the 
free gift 1s of many offences unto justifieation. Tor if, 
by one man’s oflenee, death reigned by one; much more 
they, who reeeive the abundanee of craece and of the 
wift of righteousness, shall reign in (". by one, Jesus 
Christ. Pherefore as, by the offence of one, judveti 
eame upon all men to condemnation ; even so, by the 
righteousness of One, the free gift came upon all men 
unto justification cf life. For as by one man’s disobe- 
dience many were made sinners; so by the obedience of 
one shall many be made righteous *. In this passage ® Re 
the apostle assures us, that all upon whom death hath rail 
passed have sevned; but death hath passed upon infants, 
who conld not commit actual sin. Infants therefore 
must have sinned in Adam, since death hath passed np- 
on them; for death “ is the wages only of sin.” He 
tells us likewise, that by the oflenee of one, judgment 
enme upon all men to condemnation 3 and therefore 
since the Righteous Judge of heaven and earth never 
condemns the innocent with the wieked, we must con- 
clude, that all men partake of the guilt of that oflenee 
for which judgment eame upon them to contlemnation. 
These conelusions are confirmed by his saying expressly, 
that © by one man’s di: sobedienee many (7. e. all man- 
kind) were made stamers ;” and elsewhere, that “ therefR 
is none righteous, no xot one 3” and that his Ephesian I 10. | 
converts ** were dead in trespasses and pi, and were by 
nature children of wrath even as others.” "The same 
doctrine, itis said, we are taught by the inspired writers 
of the Old Testament, ‘Thus Job, expostulating with 
God for bringing into judgment with him such a erea- 
ture as man, says, “* W ho can bring a clean thing out 
of an fibclanh ? Not one.” And Eliphaz, re prov ing 
the patient patriarch for what he deemed presumption, 
asks f, “ What is man that he should be clean, or heyy 
who is born of a woman that he should be righteous ?””, 
rom these twa passages it is plain, that Job and his! 
unfeeling friend, though they agreed in little else, ad- 
mitted as atruth unqnestionable, that man inherits from 
lis parents a sinful nature, and that it is impossible for 
any thing born of a woman by ordinary generation to 
be righteous. The psalmiast talks the very same [aa- 
guage; When acknowledging his transgressions, he | 
says , ‘ Behold 1 was shaper i In inquiry, and in sin! 
did my mother eonceive me.” ‘ 
Hiavi 
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Ad&, andsinners by Adam’s disobedience, the divines, who em- 


Having thus proved the fact, that all men are made 


itemse- brace this side of the question, proceed to inquire how 


they can he partakers in guilt which was incurred so 
many ages before they were born. It cannot be by imi- 
tation; for infants, according to them, are involved in 


guilg@mpu- this guilt before they be capable ofimitating any thing. 
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Neither do they admit that sin is by the apostle put for 
the consequences of sin, and many said to be made sin- 
ners by one man’s disobedience, because by that disohe- 
dience they were subjected to death, which is the wages 
of sin. This, which they call the doctrine of the Avr- 
minians, they aflirm to be contrary to the whole scope 
and design of the context 3 as it confounds together sin 
and death, which arc there represented, the one as the 
cause, and the other as the effect. It likewise exhibits 
the apostle reasoning in such a manner as would, in their 
opinion, disgrace any man of common sense, and much 
more an mspired writer; for then the sense of these 
words, “ Death hath passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned,’’ must be, death has passed upon all men, 
because it hath passed upon all men ; or, all men are ob- 
noxious to death, because they are obnoxious to it. The 
only way therefore, continuc they, in which Adam’s po- 
sterity can he made sinners through his disobedience, is 
by the ImPUTATION of his disobedience to them; and 
his imputation 1s not to be considered in a moral sense, 
as the action of a man committed by himself, whether 
good or had, is reckoned into him as his owns but in a 


forensic sense, as when one man’s debts are in a legal 


way placed to the account of another. Of this we have 
an instance in the apastle Paul, who said to Philemon 
concerning Onesimus, ‘‘ Jf he hath wronged thee, or 
oweth thee any thing (eadcys:), let it be imputed to 
me,” or placed to and put on my account. And thus 
the posterity of Adam are made sinners by his disobedi- 
ence ; that being impnted to them and put to their ae- 
count, as if it had been committed by them personally, 
though it was not. 

Some few divines of this school are indeed of opinion, 


' that the plivase, “ By one man’s disobedience ma ny were 


made sinners,” means nothing more than that the poste- 
rity of Adam, through his sin, derive from him a cor- 
rnpt nature. But thongh ths be admitted as an un- 
doubted truth, the more zealous abettors of the system 
contend, that it is not the whole truth. “ It is true 
(say they) that all men are made of one man’s blood, 
and that blood tainted with sin; and so a clean thing 
cannot be brouglit out of an unclean. What is born of 
the flesh is flesh, carnal and corrupt : every man is con- 
ceived in sin and shapen in iniquity; but there is a dif- 
ference between being made stnnersand becoming sinful. 
The one respects the guddt, the other the pollution of na- 
ture ; the one is previous to the other, and the founda- 
tion of it. Men receive a corrupt nature from their im- 
mediate parents; but they are made sinners, not by any 


act of their disobedience, but only by the imputation of 


the sin of Adam.’ 

_ Toillustrate this doctrine of imputed sin, they observe 
that the word xdleciatnzey, used by the apostle, sigvifies 
constituted in a judicial way, ordered and appointed in 
the dispensation of things that so it should be 3 just as 
Christ wae made sin or a sinner by imputation, or by 
that constitution of God which laid upon him the sins 
of all his people, and dealt with him as if he had been 
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the guilty person. That this is the sense of the passage, Fall of 
they argue further from the punishment inflicted on men Adam, and 
for the sin of Adam. The punishment threatened to that its conse- 
sin was death ; which includes death corporal, nore), Oo: 


and eternal. Corporal death, say they, is allowed by 


I1lz 


all to be suffered on account of the sin of Adam ; and ifthe punish- 
so, there must be guilt, and that guilt made over to the went ofim. 


suflerer, which ean be done only by wuputation. 1. 
ral death is no other than the loss of the image of God 
in man, which consisted in righteousness and holiness 3 
and particularly it is the loss of original righteousness, 
to which succeeded unrighteousness and unholiness. It 
is both a sin and a punishment for sin; and since it 
comes on all men as a punishment, it must suppose pre- 
ceding sin, which can he nothing but Adam’s disobe- 
dience ; the guilt of which is made over to his posterity 
by rnputation. This appears still more evident from the 
posterity of Adam being made liable to eternal death in 
consequence of his transgression 3 for the wages of sin is 
death, even death eternal, which never can be inflicted 
on guiltless persons. ut from the passage before us we 
learn, that “by the offence of ove judgment came up- 
on all men to condemnation ;” and therefore the unite 
of that oflence must be reckoned to all men, or they 
could not be justly condemned for it. That Adam’s sin 
is imputed to his posterity, appears not ouly from the 
words, “by one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners 5”? but likewise from the opposite clause, “so 
by the obedience of One shiall many be made righte- 
ous ;”” for the many ordained to eternal life, for whom 
Christ died, are made righteous, orjustihed, only throngh 
the imputation of his righteousness to them ; and there- 
fare it follows, that all men are made sinners only through 
the tmputation of Adam’s disobedience. 

To this doctrine it is said to be no abjection that 
Adam’s posterity were not in being when his sin was 
committed ; for though they had not then actual being, 
they had yet a vintual and representative once. ‘They 
were m him both sevadlly and federally, and sinned in 


i mo- Puted guilt. 


lim * 5 just as Levi was in the loins of Abraham, and * Roo. y 
4eae e 


paid inhim tithes te Melchizcdeck +. From Adam they 12. 


derive a corrupt natore; but it is only from him, as their ¢ Heb vii. 


federal head, that they derive a sbare of his @urit, and 9 1°- 


are subjected to his punishment. ‘That he was a federal 
head to all his posterity, the divines of this school think 


3 
a fe. 


deral hend 


eviderrt from his being called a figure of Christ ¢ ; and to bis postes 


the first Adam described as natural and eartlily, incon MY. 


tradistinction to Christ the second Adam described as! —s 


spiritual and the Lord from heaven 3 and from the pu- 
nishment threatened against his sin being inflicted not on 
himself only, but on all his sneceeding ollspring. Tle 
could not be.a figure of Christ, say they, merely as a 
man; for all the sons of Adam have been men as well 
as he, and in that sense were as much figures of Christ 
as he ; yet Adam and Christ are constantly contrasted, 
as though they lad been the only two men that ever 
existed, beeause they were the only two heads of their 
respective offspring. He could not be a figure of Christ 
n account of his extraordinary production 3 for though 
both were produced in ways unconimon, yct cach ‘was 
brought into the world in a way peenliar to himself, 
Phe first Adam was formed of the dust of the ground ; 
the second, though not begotten by a man, was born of 
a woman. ‘They did not therefore resemble each other 
in the manner of their formation, but in their office as 
Yya2 covenant. 
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covenant-heads; and in that alone the comparison be- 


Adam, and tween them i3 exact. 


its conse- 
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Nor have any of the ‘posterity of Adam, it is said, 
reason to complain of such a procedure. Had he stood 
in his integrity, they would have been, by his standing, 
partakers of all his happiness: and therefore should not 
murmur at receiving evil through his fall. If this do 
not satisfy, let it be considered, that since God, in his 
infinite wisdom, thought proper that men should have a 
head and representative, in whose hands their good and 
happiness should be placed, none could be so fit for this 
high station as the common parent, made after the 
image of God, so wise, so holy, just, and good. Lastly, 
to silence all objections, let it be remembered, that what 
God gave to Adam as a federal head, relating to him- 
self and his posterity, he gave as the Sovereign of the 
universe, to whom no ereated being has right to ask, 
‘© What dost thou * ?” 

Such are the consequences of Adam’s fall, and such 
the doctrine of original sin, as maintained by the more 
rizid followers of Calvin. That great reformer, how- 
ever, was not the author of this doctrine. It had been 
taught so early as in the beginning of the fifth century, 
by St Angustine, the celebrated bishop of Hippo (see 
AUGUSTINE); and the authority of that father had 
made it more or less prevalent in both the Greek and 
Roman churches long before the Reformation. Calvin 
was indeed the most eminent modern divine by whom 
it has been held in all its rigour; and it constitutes one 
great part of that theological system, which, from be- 
ing taught by him, is now known by the name of Cal- 
vinism. 

But if it was as sovereign of the universe that God 
gave to Adam what he received in paradise relating to 
himself and his posterity, Adam could in no sense of the 
words be a federal head ; because, npon this supposition, 
there was no covenant. The Sovereign of the universe 
may unquestionably dispense his benefits, or withhold 
them, as seems expedient to his infinite wisdom; and 
none of his subjects or creatures can have a right to say 
to him, What dost thou? But the dispensing or with- 
holding of benefits is a transaction very different from 
the entering into covenants; and a judgment is to be 
formed of it on very diflerent principles. Every thing 
around us proclaims that the Sovereign of the universe 
is a being of perfect benevolence ; bnt, say the disciples 
of the school now under consideration, the dispensation 
given to Adam in paradise was so far from being the 
offspring of benevolence, that, as it is understood by the 
followers of Calvin, it cannot possibly be reconciled 
with the eternal laws of equity. The self-existent and 
all-sufficient God might or might not have created such a 
being as man ; and in either case there would have been 
no reason for the question ** What dost thou ??’ But as 
soon as he determined to create him capable of happi- 
ness or misery, he would not have been either benevolent 
or just, if he had not placed him in a state where, by his 
own exertions, he might, if he ehose, have a greater 
share of happiness than of misery, and find his existence, 
upon the whole, a blessing. They readily acknowledge, 
that the existence of any created being may be of lang- 
er or shorter duration, according to the good pleasure 
of the Creator ; and therefore they have no objection to 
the apostolic doctrine, that ‘in Adam all die :”’ for im- 
mortality being not a debt, but a free gift, may be be- 


stowed on any terms, and with perfect justice withdrawn 
when these terms are not complied with. Between Ad 
death, however, as it implies a loss of consciousness, "set 
and the extreme misery of eternal life in torments, there 1 
isan immense diflerence. ‘To death all mankind might 
justly be subjected through the offence of one ; because 
they bad originally no claim to be exempted from it, 
though that one and they too had remained for ever in- i~ 
nocent: but eternal life in torments 1s a punishment 4 
which a God of justice and benevolence can never in-  ,,, 
flict but opon personal guilt of the deepest die. That as in . 
we can personally have incurred guilt from a crime sistent wij 
committed some thousands of years before we were born, tHe justice 
is impossible. It is indeed a notion as contrary to Scrip-" 
ture as to reason and common sense: for the apostle ex- t 
pressly informs us*, ‘* that sin is the transgression of #1 Jobaji 
some law ;"? and the sin of Adam was the transgression 4¢ 
of a law which it was never in our power either to ob- | 
serve or to break. Anotber apostle + assures us, that 4 Rom jy, 
‘¢ where no law is, there is no transgression” ; but therers. _ 
is now no law, nor has been any these 5000 years, for- , 
bidding mankind to eat of a particular fruit; for, ac- 
cording to the Calvinists themselves {, Adam had no cae 
sooner committed bis frst sin, by which the covenant dy of Din 
with him was broken, than he ceased to be a covenant- nity, b.ii, 
head. This law given him was no more 3 the promise ch. 1 
of life by it ceased ; and its sanction, death, took place. 
But if this be so, how is it possible that his unborn po- 
sterity should be under a law whieh had no existence, 
or that they should be in a worse state in consequence of 
the covenant being broken, and its promise having ceas- 
ed, than he himself was before the covenant was first 
made? He was originally a mortal being, and was pro- 
mised the supernatural gift of immortality on the single 
condition of his abstaining from the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. @rom that fruit he did 
not abstain ; bnt by eating it fell back into his natural ,, 
state of mortality. ‘Thus far it is admitted that his po-¢ » serip- 
sterity fell with him : for they have no claim to a super-tt re, aud 
natural gift which he had forfeited by bis transgression. the mast 
But we caunot admit, say the divines of this school, that” ” * 
they fell into his guilt; for torender it possible foraman 
to incur guilt by the transgression of a law, it is neces- 
sary not only tbat he haveit in his power to keep the law, 
but also that he be eapable of transgressing it by a v0- 
luntary deed. But surely no man could be capable of 
voluntarily eating the forbidden fruit 5000 years before 
he himself or his volitions existed. ‘The followers of 
Calvia think it a sufficient objection to the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, that the same numerical body cannot 
be in different places at the same instant of time. But 
this ubiquity of body, say the remonstrants, is not more 
palpably absurd, than the supposition that a man could 
exert volitions before he or his will had any existence. 4, 
Nor will the introduction of the word zmputation into pe wot 
this important question remove a single difficulty. Forjurvn- 
what is that we mean by saying that the sin of Adaml0%™ 
is imputed to his posterity ? Is the guilt of that sin ie 
transferred from him to them? So surely thought Dr 
Gill, when he said that it 1s made over to them. But — 
this is the same absurdity as the making over of the sea- 
sible qualities of bread and wine to the internal sub- 
stance of our Saviour’s body and blood! This imputa- 
tion either found the posterity of Adam guilty of his 
sin, or it made them so. It could not find them guilty — 
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ment came upon af men, which would not be true had 
all offended. It could not make them guilty; for this 
reason, that if there be in physics or metaphysies a single 
truth self-evident, itis, that the numerieal powers, ac- 
tions, or qualities, of one being eannot possih'y he trans- 
ferred to another, and be made its powers, actions, or 
qualities. D.fferent beings may in distant ages have 
qualitics of the same kind; but as easily may 4 and 3 
be made equal to 9, as two beings be made to have the 
sane identical quality. In Scripture we nowhere read 
of the actions of one man being imputed to another. 
‘ Abraham (we are told) beheved in God, aud it was 
counted to him for righteousness 3” but it was his owz 
faith, and not the faith of another man, that was so 
counted. ‘To him that worketh not, but believeth, 
his faith (not another’s) is imputed for righteoasness.” 
And of our faith m him that raised Christ from the 
dead, it is said, that “it shall be imputed, not to our 
fathers or our children, but to us for righteousness.” 


29 

Maing of © When this plirase is used with a negative, not only 1s 
ivord 
Np- 


the man’s own personal sin spoken of, hut the non-im- 
putation of that sin means nothing more but that it 
brings not upon the sinner condign punishment. Thus 
when Shemei ‘“ said unto David, Let not my lord z- 
pute iniquity unto me ;” it could not be his meanmg 
that the king should not think that he had offended ; 
for with the same breath he added, Neither do thou 
rememher that which thy servant did perversely, the day 
that my lord the king went out of Jerusalem, that the king 
should take it to his 4eart. For thy servant doth know 
that J have sinned.’ Here he plainly confesses his siu, 
and declares, that by intreating the king not to tupute 
tf to him, be wished only that it should not be so remem- 
bered as that the king should take it ta heart, and pu- 
nish him as his perverseness deserved. When therefore 
it is said}+, that ‘* God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself, not imputing to them their iniquities, 
the meaning is only that for Christ’s sake he was pleased 
to exempt them from the punishment due to their sins. 
In like manner, when the prophet, foretelling the suf- 
ferings of the Messiah, says, that ‘* the Lord laid on 
him the iniquity of us all,” his meaning cannot he, that 
the Lord by tmputation made his immaculate Son guilty 
of all the sins that men have ever committed; for in that 
case it would not be true that the “ just suffered for the 
unjust,’’ as the apostle expressly teaches {: but the sense 
of the verse must be, as Bishop Coverdale translated it, 
“through him the Lord pardoneth all our sins.” This 
interpretation is countenaneed by the ancient version of 
the Seventy, xa: Kugsos mecpedansy avloy rats epempleocss 
yuwy words which express 2 notion very different trom 
that of imputed guilt. The Messiah was, without a 
breach of justice, delivered for sins of which he had vo- 
luntarily offered to pay the penalty; and St Paul might 
have been justly charged hy Philemon with the dehts of 
Onesimus, which he had desired might be placed to his 
account. Had the apostle, however, expressed no such 
desire, surely Plilemon could by no deed of his have 
made him liable for debts contracted by another; far 
Jess could he by zmputation, whatever that word may 
mean, have made him virtually concur in the contracting 
of those debts. He could not have been justly subjected 
to suffering without his own consent; and he could not 
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possibly have been made guilty of the sins of those for 
wham he suffered. 
The doctrine of imputed gilt, therefore, as understood 
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by the Calvinists, is, in the opinion of their opponents, a 


without foundation in Scripture, and contrary to the na- 
ture of things. Jt is an impious ahsurdity (say they), to 
which the mind can never be reconciled by the hypo- 
thesis, that all men were in Adam hath seminally and 
federally, and sinned m him, as Levi paid tithes to 
Melchizedeck in the loins of Abraham. The apostle, 
when he employs that argument to lessen in the minds 
of his countrymen the pride of hirth and the lofty opi- 
nions entertained of their priesthood, plainly intimates, 
that he was using a bold figure, and that Levi's paying 
tithes 1s not to be understood in a strict and literal sense. 
‘¢ Now consider (says he) how great this man was, unto 
whom even the patriarch Abraham gave the tenth of 
the spoils. And, as 1 may so say, Levi also, who re- 
eeiveth tithes, paid tithes in Abraham: for he was yet 
in the loins of his father when Melchizedeek met him.”’ 
This is a very good argument to prove that the Leviti- 
cal priesthood was inferior in dignity to that of Melchi- 
zedeck ; and hy the apostle it is employed for no other 
purpose. Levi could not be greater than Abraham, 
and yet Abraham was inferior to Melehizedeck. ‘This 
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is the whole of St Paul’s reasoning, which lends no sup- Moral guilt 
port to the doctrine of original sin, unless it can be cannot be 


shawn that Leviand all his descendants contracted from 
this circnmstance such a strong propensity to the paying 
of tithes, as ade it a matter of extreme difhculty for 
them, in every suhsequent generation, to comply with 
that part of the divine law whielt constituted them re- 
ceivers of tithes. That all men were seminally in 
Adam, is granted ; and it is likewise granted that they 
may have derived from him, by ordinary generation, 
diseased and enfeebled bodies: but it is as impossible to 
believe that moral guilt can be transmitted from father 
to son by the physical act of generation, as to conceive 
a scarlet colour to be a cuhe of marble, or the sound of 
a trumpet a cannon ball. ‘That Adam was as fit a per- 
son as any other to be entrusted with the good and hap- 
piness of his posterity, may be true; but there is no fit- 
ness whatever, according to the Arminians, in makin 

the everlasting happiness or misery of a whule race de+ 
pend upon the conduct of any fallible individual. ‘* That 


transmitted 
from father 
to son. 


any man should so represent me (says Dr Taylor *), * Doctrine 
that when he is guilty, [ am to be reputed guilty ; 2 Original 


> 
when he transgresses, I shall he accountable and punish- 


able for his transgression ; and this before I am born, 
and consequently before I am im any capacity of know- 
ing, helping, or hindering, what he doth: all this every 
one who useth his understanding must clearly see to be 
false, unreasonable, and altogether inconsistent with the 
truth and goodness of God.” And that no such appoint- 
ment ever had place, lie endeavours to prove, by show- 
ing that the texts of Scripture upon which is built the 
doctrine of the Calvinists respecting original sin, will 
each admit of a very different interpretation. 


Son, part iii. 


One of the strongest of these texts is Romans v. 19. Tis sovenil 
which we have already quoted, and which our author texts on 
thus explains. He observes, that the apostle was a Jew, which this 
fumiliarly acquainted with the Hebrew tongues that- he doctrine is 


wrote his epistle as well for the use.of his own country- 


built capa- 
ble of a dit-. 


men residing in Rome, as for. the benefit of the Gentile gerent in- 
converts ; and that though he made use of the Greek terprete- 
language, tien. 
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language, as most generally understood, he frequently 
employed Hlehrew idioms. Naw it is certain that the 
Tehrew words xen and py, “ sin and iniquity,” are 
frequently used in the Old ‘Testament to signify suffer- 
mg, by a figure of specch which puts the efleet for the 
cause 5 and it 13 surely more probable, that in the verse 
under consideration, the apustle used the corresponding 
Greek word auzgtwro in the Hebrew sense, than that 
he meant to contradict what he had said in the former 
verse, by teaching that all men were made guilty of an 
act ol disobedience committed thonsands of ycars before 
the majority of them had any being. In the preceding 
verse he says, “ that by the offenee of one, judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation.” But this cannot 
be true, if by that offence all men were made sinners ; 
for then judgment must have come upon each for his 
own share in the original disobedience. “ Any one 
may sce (says our anthor) that there isa vast diflerence 
between a inan’s making Armse/fa sinner by his own 
wicked act, aud his being made a sinner by the wicked 
act of another. In the latter case, he can be a sinner 
in no other sensebut as he is asuflerer; justas Lot would 
have been made a sinner with the Sodomites, had he 
been consumed in thi iniquity of the eity *; and asthe 
subjects of Abimelech would have becn made sinners, 
had he, in the integrity of lis heart, committed adultery 
with Ahraham’s wife +. That the people of Gerar 
could have contracted any real guilt from the adultery 
of their sovereign, or that he, by lying with a woman 
whom he had reason to believe to be not the wife but 
the sister of another man, would have inenrred all the 
moral turpitnde of that crime, are positions which can- 
not be maintained, Yet he says, that Abraham had 
brought upon him and on his kingdom a great sin; 
though it appears, from comparing the 6th verse with 
the 17th and 18th, that he liad not been bronvht under 
sin in any other sense than as he was made to suffer for 
taking Sarah into his, house. In this sense, “ Christ, 
though we are sure that he knew no sin, was made sin 
for us, and numbered with the transgressors,’”? because 
he suffered death for us on the cross 3 and in this sense 
it is true, that by the disobedience of Adam all man- 
kind were made sinners, beeause, in consequenee of his 
offenee, they were by the judgment of God niade sub- 
Jeet to death. 

But it may be thought that this interpretation cf the 
words s’z and sinners, though it might perhaps be ad- 
rzitted in the 19th verse, eannot be supposed to give the 
apostle’s real meaning, as it wauld make him employ in 
the 12th verse an absurd argument, which has been al- 
ready noticed. But it may perhaps be possible to get 
quit of the absurdity, by examining the original text in- 
steadofourtranslation. ‘Che words APC, xete GUlws ts weaves 
eWewmouvs o Suvalos dinrbey tD w raylic npeceploy. Jn order 
to ascertain the real sense of these words, the first thing 
to be done is to discover the antecedent to the relative 


#. Our translators seem to consider it as used absolute- 
ly without any antecedent 5 but this is inaccmrate, as it 
may be questioned whether the relative was ever used in 
any language without an antecedent either expressed or 
understood. Accordingly, the Calvinist crities, and 
even many Remonstrants, consider eves evipwmov in the 
beginning of the verse as the antecedent to » in the end 
of it, and translate the clause under consideration thus: 
‘And so death hath passed upan all men, in whom 
(viz. Adam) all have sinned.” ©cvdlos, however, stands 
much nearer to # than atgwmrov 5 and being of the same 
gencer, ought, we think, to be considered as its real 
anteeedent: but if so, the elause under consideration 
should be thus translated: “ and so death hath passed 
upon all men, unto which (0) all have sinned, or, as 
the Armimians explain it, have suffered. If this criti- 
cism be admitted as just, ¢? # must be considered as 
etanding here under a particular emphasis, denoting the 
utmost length of the consequences of Adam’s sin (P) ; 
as if the apostle had said, ‘so far have the consequences 
of Adam’s sin extended, and spread their influence 
among mankind, introducing not only a curse upon the 
earth, and sorrow and toil upon its inhabitants, but even 
DEATH, UNIVERSAL DEATH, in every part, and in all 
ages of the world.” Fis words (say the Remonstrants) 
will unquestionably bear this sense; and it is surely 
much more probable that it is their true sense, than that 
an inspired writer should have taught a doctrine sub- 
versive of all our notions of right aud wrong, and which, 
if really cmbraced, must make us incapable of judging 
When we are innocent and when guilty. 

When the apostle says that there is none righteous, 
no not one, he gives us plainly to understand that he is 
quoting from the 14th Psalm; and the question first tobe 
answered is, In what sense were these words used by the 
Psalmist? ‘That they were not meant to include all the 
men and women then living, far less all that have ever 
lived, is plain from the fifth verse of the same Psaim, 
where we are told that those wicked persons ‘ were in 
great fear, beeause God was in the eongregation of the 
richtcous.” ‘There was then, it seems, a congregation of 
righteous persons, in opposition to those called the cAi- 
dren of men, of whom alone it is said that there was 
nane that did good, no not one. The truth is, that the 
persons of whom David generally complains in the book 
of Psalms, constituted « strong party disafleeted to his 
person and government. That faction he describes a8 
proud and oppressive, as devising misehief against him, 
as violent men continually getting together for war. 
He styles them his excmies ; and sometimes characterizes 
them by the appellation which was given to the apostate 
deseendants of Cain before the deluge. ‘Thus in the 
s7th Psalm, which was composed when he fled from 
Saul to the cave in which he spared that tvrant’s life, 
he complains, “ I lie among them that are set on fire, 
even the SONS OF MEN, whose teeth are spears,” &e.; 
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(0) That ex, when construed with a dative case, often sicnifies fo or anto, is known to every Greek scholar. 
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Thus ex’ evdofia odes, the way to fame, (Liueian). Kaxdueyes txt re Jevelo,a criminal unto death, (Demosth). Bas 


Javed] cvrrccey, to carry to death or execution, (Isoc.). 
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See also 1 Thes. iv. "il 


‘Yyetis em erevbegue exrndnrs, ye have been called to liberty, 


13). Krvodesles Xeiorw Tyrou sme egryoss ayaboss, created tn Christ Jesus unto good works, (Ephes, ii. 10.). 
2 ‘Tim. ii. 14.3 and many other places of the New Testament. 


(P) Eg’ # has likewise this import, denoting the terminus ad quem in Phil. iu. 12. and iv. ro. 
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and again, in the 58th Psalm, he says, “ Io ye indeed 


» and speak righteousness, O congregation? Do ye judge 


onse- 


@iccs. 
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wom &c. 


uprightly, O ye sons of men ?”? By camparing these 
texts with 1 Sam. xxvi. 19. it will appear evident that 
by the sons OF MEN mentioned in them, he meant to 
characterize those enemies who exasperated Saul against 
lim. Now it is well known, that there was a party ad- 
hering to the interests of the house of Saul, which conti- 
nued its enmity to David during the go years of his 
reign, and joined with Absalom in rebellion against him 
only eight years before his death. But it is the opinion 
of the most judicious commentatorst, that the 14th 
Psalm was composed during the rebellion of Absalom 5 
and therefore it is surely much more probable, that by 
the children of men, of whom it is said there is “ none 
that doth good, no not one,”’ the inspired poet meant to 
characterize the rebels, than that he should have direet- 
ly contradicted himself in the compass of two sentences 
succeeding each other. Had he indeed known that all 
the children of men, as descending from Adam, “ are 
utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all 
that is spiritually good, and wholly and continually in- 
clined to all evil,” he could not, with the least degree 
of consistency, have represented the Lord as looking 
dewn from heaven upon them, to see.if there were any 
that did understand and seek after God ;” but if hy the 
children of men was meant only the rebel faction, this 
scenical representation is perfectly consistent, as it was 
natural to suppose that there might be in that faction 
some men of good principles misled by the arts of the 
rebel chiefs. 

Having thus ascertained the sense of the words as ori- 
ginally used by the Psalmist, the Arminian proceeds to 
inquire for what purpose they were quoted by the a- 
postle ; and in this inquiry he seems to find nothing dif- 
heult. The aversion of the Jews from the admission of 
the Gentiles to the privileges of the gospel, the high 
opinion which they entertained of their own worth and 
superiority to all other nations, and the strong persua- 
sion which they had that a strict obedience to their own 
law was sufficient to justify them before God, are facts 
universally known ; but it was the purpose of the apostle 
to prove that all men stood in need of a Redeemer, that 
Jews as well as Gentiles had been under the dominion 
of sin, and that the one could not in that respect claim 
any supenority over the other. He begins his cpistle, 
therefore, with showing the extreme depravity of the 
Heathen world ; and having made good that point, he 
procecds to prove, by quotations from the book of 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Isaiah, that the Jews were in no- 
wise better than they, that every mouth might be stop- 
ped, and all the world become guilty, or insufficient for 
their own justification before God. 

Phe next proof brought by the Calvinists in support 
of their opinion, that all men derive guilt from Adam 
by ordinary generation, is that text in which St Paul 
gays that the EXxphesians “ were by zature children of 
Wrath even as others.” To this their opponents reply, 
that the doctrine of original sin is in this verse, as in the 
Jast quoted, conntenanced only by our translation, and 
not by the original Greek as understood by the ancient 
fathers of the Christian church, who were greater ma- 
sters of that language than we. The words are «2s jeep 
Tixve Ducts oeyys, in which it 1s obvious, that rexve, 
though ia its original sense it signifies the genuine chil- 
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dren of parents by natural generation, cannot be so un- 
derstood here ; because no man was ever begotten By, 
or born of, the abstract notion wrath. It must there- 
fore be used figuratively ; and in other places of scrip- 
ture it often denotes a close relation to any person or 
thing. ‘Thus we read of the children of God, of the 
kimgdom the resurrectron, wisdom, light, obedience, and 
peace , whence it is concluded, that by the children of 
wrath are meant those who are liable to punishment or 
rejection. And because there were in those days some 
children, in a Jower and less proper sense, by adoption, 
and others, in a higher and more proper sense, by watu- 
ral generation, of whom the relation of the latter to 
their parents was much closer than that of the former; 
the apostle tells the Ephesians, that they were by wa- 
ture children of wrath, to convince them thuat they were 
really \iable to it by the strictest and closest relation 
possible. That the word @veu here is of the same im- 
port with really or tru/y, and that it does not signify 
what we mean by nature in the proper sense of that 
word, the ancient fathers are generally agreed * ; 
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that the modern Greeks, who still speak a dialect of ™ond and 


the noble languave of theiv ancestors, understand the 
word in the same sense, is apparent from their version of 
the text before us. 
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edition of the New Testament in their vernacular tongue, Guess. 


tne words under consideration are thus rendered 5 xees 
Purina nueose? Tinve oeyns WORY x26 Os Aores, Where it is 
impossible that Ques ean signify notural, otherwise the 
apostle will be made to say, not that we are by na- 
ture derived from Adam liable to wrath, but that we 
were naturally begotten by wrath in the abstract ! For 
taking the word Qyzw in the sense of really ov truly, 
both the ancient and modern Greeks appear indeed to 
have the authority of St Paul himself; who, writing to 
LPimothy, calls him yrxesov vexvov, “ his true or cenuine 
son ;” nut to signify that he was the child of the apostle 
by natural generation, but that he was closely related to 
him im the faith to which St Paul had converted tim. 
That the words tixve Quees eeyas can signify nothing but 
truly or really relations to wrath, is still farther evident 
from the ground assigned of that relation. It is not the 
sin of Adam, or the impurity of natural generation, 
* but the trespasses and sins in which the Ephesians in 
time past walked, according ta the course of the world, 
according to the prince of the power of the air,” the 
spirit that at the time of the apostle’s writing “ work- 
ed in the children of disobedience.” Surely no man 
can suppose that the Ephesians at any time past walked 
in Adam’s trespass and sin, or that the prince of the 
power of the air tempted them to eat the forbidden 
fruit. 

Having thus commented on the principal texts whieh 
are cited from the New Testament to prove the doctrine 
of original sin, the Arminians treat those which are 
quoted from the O'ld Testament, in support of the same 
doctrine, with much less ceremony. ‘Thus, when Job 
says, “ who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? 
Not one,” he is speaking, say they, not of the pravity 
of our nature, but of its frailty and weakness, of the 
shortness and misery of human life. 
proverbial ; and as it is used only to signify, that nothing 
can be more perfect than its original, it must, whenever 
it occurs, he understaod according to the subject to 
Which it is applied. That in the place under considera- 
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Fall of « tion it refers to our mortality, they think plain from the 
Adam, and context; and Dr Taylor adds *, with some plausibility, 
its comse- that if the words refer to the guilt which we are sap- 

quences. : : 

posed to derive from Adam, they will prove too niuehi 

* Scripture to serve the eommon scheme of original sin. They will 

Doctrine, prove that onr natural and inherent pravity, so far from 

a il rendering us fit objects of wrath, may be urged as a 
reason why God should not even bring as into jadge- 
ment; for the patriarch’s whole expostul«tion runs thus, 
“ Jost thou open thine eyes upon such a one, and 
bringest me into judgment with thee? Who can bring 
a clean thing out of an unclean ?” 

The other text, quoted from the same book, they 
think still less to the purpase; for Mliphaz is evidently 
contrasting the creature with the Creator; in compari- 
son with whom, he might well say, without alluding to 
original guilt, ‘* what 1s man that he should be clean? 
and he who is born of a woman that he should be 
righteous ? Behold ke putteth no trust in his saints ; 
yea the Acavens are not clean in his sight. How much 
more abominable and filthy is man, who drinketh ini- 
quity like water ?’? THe does not say, who derives by 
birth an iniquitous nature ; far he knew well, that as 
we are born, we are the pure workmanship of God, 
“© whose hands have fashioned and formed every one of 
us; hut “ who drinketh iniquity like water,” who 
maketh himself iniquitous by running headlong into 
every victous practice. 

Of the text quoted from the fifty-first psalni in sup- 

+ bi su- port of the doctrine of original sin, Dr ‘Taylor lahonrs +, 
pra. by a long and ingenious criticism, to prove that our 
translators have mistaken the sense. ‘The word which 
they have rendered shapen, he shows to be used once by 
Isaiah, and twice in the hook of Proverbs, to sigmify 
brought forth; avd that which is rendered conceived 
mc, is never, he says, employed in scriptare to denote 
human conception. In this last remark, however, he 1s 
contradicted by a great authority, no less indeed than 
}Seehis that of Mr Parkhurst f, who says, that the LX X con- 
Lexicon OM stantly render It by xiroew or eyxizoaw, and the Vulgate 
o~ ait generally hy concipio. Without taking upon us to de- 
iii cide between these two eminent Hebrew scholars, we 
1 Gren. xxx. shall only observe, that upon one occasion || it certamly 
38, 39, 4% denotes ideas much grosser than those which the Psal- 
compared 1435¢ must have had of his mother’s conception ; and that 
with xxxt Th 7 
mete, there, at least, Dr Taylor properly translates it, @ca- 
lescebunt, adding, “de hoc vero incalescendi gencre 
loqui Davidem nemo sanus cxistimare potest. Matiem 
enim incaluisse, aut ipsum calefecisse co modo quo in- 
calesecrent Jacobi pecudes Regem dicere, prorsus in- 
decorum et «bsurdnm.”? He contends, however, that 
the original force of the word is to be hot, andthat it 1s 
applied to couceplion, to resentment, to warmth by 
which the body is nourished, to zdolaters m love with 
idols, and to the heat of metals. The heat of idolaters, 
of resentment, and of metals, are evidently foreign to 
the Psalmist’s purpose 3 and the idea conveyed by the 
word ¢ucalescere being set aside for the reasons already 
assigned, there remains only the warmth by which the 
body is nourished, and of that warmth our ardour 1s con- 
fident that David spoke. 

If this criticism be admitted, the whole verse will 
then ran thus: ‘ Behold T was born in iniquity, and in 
sin did my mother nurse me ;”? which hath no reference 


to the original formation of his constitution, but is a 
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periphrasis of his being a szumer from the womb, and Fa} 
means nothing more than that he was a great simmer, or Adan 
had contracted carly habits of sin. He no more de- ise 
signed to signify in this verse, that by ordinary genera- ae 
tion he had a nature conveyed to him which was “ ut- 
terly indisposed, disabled, and opposite to all that is 
spiritually good, and wholly and continually inclined to 
evil,?? than he meant in another * to signify strictly and * Ps.1 
properly that ‘ the wicked are estranged from the 
womb, and TELL LIES as soon as they are horn ;”’ or 
that Job meant to signify +, that from the moment hes Joby 
came from his mother’s womb he had been a guide tors. 
the widow and a sucrour to the fatherless. All these 
are hyperbolical forms of expression; which, though 
they appear strained, and perhaps extravagant, to the 
phlegmatic inhabitants of Furope, are perfectly suited 
to the warm imaginations of the orientals, and to the 
genius of eastern languages. ‘They mean not that Job 
was born with Aubits of vtrtuc, that the wicked actually 
walked, and spoke, and spoke lics from the instant of 
their birth, or that the Psalmist was really shapen in stm 
and conecived tn turquity. This last sentence, if inter- 
preted literally, would indeed be grossly imptoas : it 
would make the inspired penman throw the whole load 
of his iniquity and sin from olf himself upon Amz who 
shaped, and upon Aer who conceived him 3 even upon 
that God ‘ whose hands had made him and fashioned 
him, «nd whom he declares that he will praise for ha- 
ving made him fearfully and wonderfully,” and upon 
that parent who conceived him with sorrow, and brought 
him forth with p:in, and to whom the divine law com- 
manded him to render honour and gratitude. ‘* But if, 
after all (says Dr Taylor t), yoa will adhere to the li-4 go 
teral sense of the text for the common doetrine of ort- Do 
ginal sin, show me any good reason why you oaght not part ii 
to admit the literal sense of the text, ¢tArs ts my body, 
for trausubstantiation 2? If vou say, it 1s absurd to sup- 
pose that Christ speaks of bis real natural body ; [ say, 
it is likewise ahsurd to suppose that the Psalmist speaks 
of his being really and properly shapen in iniquity, and 
conceived in sin. If you say, that the sense of the 
words this 7s my body may be clearly explained by other 
texts of scripture where the like forms of speech are 
used; I say, and have shown, that the Psalmest’s sense 
may as clearly and evidently be made out by parallel 
texts, where you have the like kind of expression. I 
you say that transubstantiation is attended with conse- 
quences hurtful to picty, I say that the common doe- 
trine of ontginal sin is attended with conseqaeners 
equally hurtful; for it ts a principle apparently leading 
to all manner of iniquity, to believe that sin is natural 
to us, that it is Interwoven and ingrafted into our very 
constitution from our conception and formation in the 
womb.” 

The Arminians having thus, as they think, proved Cc 
that the posterity of Adam, are not in any sense render: cé 
ed guilty by his sin, contend, that the death threatened 
against his eating of the forbidden fruit, and which, 1D gui 
consequence of his transgression, came upon all men 
can mean nothing more than the loss of that vital prim 
ciple which he received when God breathed into his ta" 
nostrils the breath of life, and he became a living soul. 
Every thing beyend this is pure conjecture, whieh has 
no foundation in the seriptures of truth, and is directly 
contrary to all the notions of right and wrong which 
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iof we have been able to acquire from the study of those 


Adaa and very scriptures. It is not eoneeivable from any thing 
‘a s*- in the history, that Adam eould understand it of the 


loss of any other life than that whieh he had lately re- 
ceived, for no other life is spoken of to whieh the threat- 
ened death ean be opposed ; and in sueh eireumstanees, 
it was strange indeed, if by the word death he under- 
stood either eternal life in misery, or a necessity of eon- 
tinuing in sin. The sense therefore of the threatening, 
say they, 1s this: ‘* I have formed thee of the dust of 
the ground, and hreathed into thy nostrils the breath 
of life; and thus thou art beeome a living soul. But 
if thou eatest of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt eease to be a living soul ; 
for I will take from thee the breath of life, and thou 
shalt return to the dust of whieh thou wast formed.” 
Thus far the Arminians of the present day are agreed 
themil- in opposing the doetrine of the rigid Calvinists, and in 
mit de- stating their own notions of the eonsequences of Adam’s 
pravifet fall, but fro that event their adversaries dedu 
humaana- (2/1; but from event their adversaries deduee one 
ture} Consequence, whieh some of them admit and others 
) deny. It is said that though we cannot possibly be 
partakers in Adam’s guilt, we yet derive from hima 
moral taint and infeetion, by whieh we have a natural 
propensity to sin; that having lost the image of God, 
in whieh he was ereated, Adam hegat sons in his own 
image ; and in one word, that the sensual appetites of 
human nature were inflamed, and its moral and intellee- 
| tual powers greatly weakened hy the eating of the for- 
bidden fruit. ‘The heathens themselves acknowledged 
MF sudliamented this depravity ; though they were igno- 
| rant of the sonree from whieh it sprung. The scriptures 
| 


t 
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assert it, afhrming that no man ean be horn pure and 

clean; that whatever is born of the flesh, or comes into 
the world hy ordinary generation, is flesh, carnal and 
| corrupt ; that the imavination of the thoughts of man’s 
__ heart is only evil continually ; that the heart is deceit- 
| ful above all things and desperately wicked; and that 

* Jo¥}v. out of it proeeeds all that is vile and sinful *, 

4. This depravity of human nature, thus clearly deduei- 

L° ble from scripture, and confirmed hy the testimony of 


2 ; > ages, an ingenious writer of the moderate Arminian 
Mat. sehool undertakes to illnstrate upon the principles of 
‘> §) natural kuowledye. ‘ We know (says he +), that there 
re, # are several fruits in several parts of the world of so noxi- 
strat@ayp. OUS a nature as to destroy the hest hnman eonstitution on 
on pip. earth. We also know that there are some fruits in the 
ples @ft- world which inflame the blood into fevers and frenzies ; 


Pw-and we are told that the Indians are acquainted with a 
iy. certain juice, which immediately turns the person who 
drinks it into an idiot, leaving him at the same time in 
the enjoyment of his health and all the powers of his 
body. Now I ask Whether it be not possible, nay, 
~, Whether it he not rational, to believe, that the same 
7 |) fruit, whieh, in the present infirmity of nature, would 

|} utterly destroy the human eonstitution, might, in its 
| Inghest perfection, at least disturb, impair, and disease 
| it? and whether the same fruit, which would now in- 
|} flame any man living into a fever or frenzy, might not 
inflame Adam into a turbulence and irregularity of pas- 
sion and appetite; and whether the same fluids, which 
inflame the blood into irregularity of passion and appetite, 
may not naturally produce infeetion and impair the eon- 
stitution ? ‘That the forhidden fruit had the effect to pro- 
dnee irregularity of appetite, appears as from other proofs, 
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so I think fully and clearly from the covering whieh Fall of 
Adamand Eve made use of soon after their offenee ; for Adam, and 
there is no imaginable reason for that covering but one, its conse- 
and that one sufheiently demonstrates, that irregularity Jeenes* 
and violenee of appetite, independent of the dominion 
of reason, was the effect of their offenee. But the fruit 
whieh inflamed the sensual appetite might likewise de- 
base their rational powers ; for ask, whether the same 
Juice, which now afleets the brain of an ordinary man 
so as to make lim an idiot, might not affeet the brain of 
Adam so as to bring his understanding down to the pre- 
sent standard of ordinary men? And if this be possible, 
and not absurd to be supposed, it is evident that the sub- 
sequent ignoranee and corruption of human nature may 
be elearly accounted for upon these suppositions > Nay, 
I had almost said upon any one of them. For it is uni- 
versally known, that the infeetions and infirmities of 
the father afleet the children yet in his loins; and jf 
the mother be equally infected, must, unless removed 
by proper remedies, affeet their posterity to the end 
of the world, or at least till the raee become extinct. 
Therefore why all mankind might not by their first fa- 
ther’s sin be redueed to the same condition of inhirmity 
and corruption with himself, especially when the mo- 
ther was equally infirm, and infeeted, I believe no man 
any way skilled in the knowledge of nature will so much 
as pretend to say.” 

This aecount of the corruption of human nature seems 
to be generally adopted by moderate divines, as well 
among the Calvinists as among the Arminians; but by 
the lugh-fliers in hoth sehools it is rejeeted, on different 
prineiples indeed, with great indignation. The zea- 
lons Calvinist eontends, that this hereditary corrup- 
tion 1s not to be aceounted for or explained by any 
principle of physical scienee, since it is part of that pn- 
nishment whieh was inflieted on the race for their origi- 
nal sin. If we were not partakers of Adam’s guilt, say 
they, we should not have been partakers of his eorrup- 
tion. ‘The one is previous to and the foundation of the 
other. The depravity of human nature is a punish- 
ment for sin; and so it was threatened to Adam, and 
eame upon him as such, and so to all his posterity, hy the 
ordination and appointment of God ; for which there can 
he no other foundation but the imputation of Adam’s 
disobedience to them, nor ean any thing clse vindieate 
the righteousness of Gad. For if the law of nature was 
suflicient, why should this orzginal taint infect men ra- 
ther than the sins of their immediate parents f.” { Gill's Bo- 

The more violent Arminians, on the other hand, deny @y of Di- 
that we inherit any moral taint whatever from Adam, ) 8. 
or that the rational powers of our minis are naturally on 5. rr 
weaker than Ins were. Of that wonderful degree of and 13. 
perfection which is usually attributed to the first pair, 126 
they find no evidenee in seripture. All that we learn Whilst 
of them, say they, is, that they fell from a state of ex- 7 _ 
quisite happiness by yielding to a temptation less power- doctrine, 
ful by far than some others which many of their dege- 
nerate sons have suceessfully vesisted. “I leave you 
to judge (says Dr Taylor$), whether Joseph, when he § Scriphere 
resisted the solieitations of his mistress, and Moses when Doctrine, 
he refused to be ealled the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, =* 
ehoosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, 
esteeming the reproaeh of true religion greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt, did not exhibit proofs of 
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~ pallof regularity of passions and appetites equal at least to what 
Adam, and Adam displayed in the garden of Eden. When the 
itsconse- three young men mentioned in the book of Daniel sub- 
quences. mitted to be burnt alive ina fiery furnace rather than 
worship Nebachadnezzar’s golden image ; when Daniel 
himself resolved, rather thau conceal the worship of 
God for one month only of his life, to be torn in pieces 
by hungry lions; and, to come nearer to onr own times, 
when numbers of men and women, during the reign of 
Mary queen of England, chose rather to be burnt at a 
stake than renounce the reformed religion and embrace 
the errors of popery—surely all these persons exlnbited 
a virtue, a faith in God and a steady adherence to what 
they believed to be the truth, far superior to what A- 
dam displayed, when his wife gave him of the forbidden 
fruit, and he did eat.’ Tf it be said that these persons 
were supported under their trials by the grace of God 
strengthening them, the same will be said of Adam. Tle 
was undoubtedly supplied with every aid from the spirit 
of grace which was necessary to enable him to fulfil his 
daty ; for being designed for more than mere animal 
life, even for the refined enjoyments of heaven, there 1s 
every reason to believe, as we have already observed, 
that he was put onder the guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
to train him for that supernatural state of felicity. These 
communications of the spirit would of course be with- 
drawn when he forfeited his right to those privileges, on 
account of which they were originally vouchsafed to 
him; but that any positive malignity or taint was infi- 
sed into his nature, that his mere rational powers were 
weakened, or his appetites inflamed by the forbidden 
fruit, there is no evidence to be found in seripture, or in 
the known constitution of things. ‘The attributing of 
this supposed hereditary taint to the noxious qualities of 
the forbidden fruit, 1s a whimsical hypothesis, which 
receives no countenance from any well authenticated 
nai a fact in natural history. After the numberless false- 
the physical hoods that have been told of the poison tree of Java, 
illustration something more would be requisite than the com- 
of it whim- mon evidence of a lying voyager to give credit to the 
ett qualities of the Indian tree, of which the fruit in- 
stantly turns the wisest man into an idiot: and yet for 
this singular story our ingenious author vouelisafes not 
even that evidence, slight as it generally is. The in- 
ference drawn from the covering used by our first pa- 
rents is contradicted by every thing that we know of 
human nature ; for surely no man inflamed to the ut- 
most with the fire of animal love, ever turned his eyes 
froma naked beauty ready and eager to receive him to 
her embrace. Yet this, it seems, was the behaviour of 
Adam and Eve in such a state! According to our an- 
thor, the juice of the forbidden fruit had rendered their 
carnal appetites violent and independent of reason; ac- 
cording to the scripture, they were both naked; and as 
they were husband and wife, there was no law prohibit- 
ing them from gratifying these inflamed appetites. In 
such circumstances, how did they conduct themselves : 
One would naturally imagine that they immediately re- 
tired to some shady grove, and pleased themselves in all 
the soft dalliances of wedded love. ‘Their conduct how- 
ever, was very diflerent. We are told, that “ they 
sewed fig-leaves together, and made themselves aprons 
to cover their nakedness :*? And this transaction is 
brought as a proof of the impetuosity of their carnal ap- 
petites. ‘The truth is, that the carnal appetite appéars 
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not to be naturally more vialent than is necessary to an- 
swer the end for which it was implanted in the human Ada 
coustitution. Among savages the desires of animal love '¢ 
are generally very moderate ; and even in society they 
have not often, unless inflamed by the luxurious arts of 
civil life, greater strength than is requisite to make 
mankind attend to the cantinuation of their species. In 
the decline of empires highly polished, where the dif- 
ference of rank and opulence is great, and where every 
man is ambitious of emulating the expence of his imme 
diate superiors, early marriages are prevented by the in- 
ability of most people to provide for a family in a way 
suitable to what each is pleased to consider as his proper 
station; and in that state of things the violence of ani- 
mal love will indeed frequently produce great irregula- 
rities. But for that state of thines, as it was not in- 
tended by the Author of nature, it 13 perhaps unrea- 
sonable to suppose that provision should be made; and 
yet we believe it will be found, upon due consideration, 
that if the desires of animal Jove were less violent than 
they are, the general consequences would be more per- 
nicious to society than all the irregularities and vices 
which these desires now accidentally produce; for there 
would then be no intercourse between the sexes what 
ever except in the very highest stations of life. ‘That 
our constitution is attended with many sensual appetites 
and passions, is true; and that there is a great danger 
of their becoming excessive and irregular in a world so 
full of temptation as ours is, is also true 3 but there 13 
no evidenee that all this is the consequence of Adam’s 
fall, and far less that it amounts to a vatural propensity 
to sin. Vor I presume (says Dr Taylor), that by amai 
natural propensity is meant a necessary melination to sin, ing 
or that we are necessarily sinful from the original bent ba 
: : : 7 . tura 
and bias of our natural powers. But this mast be false; _... 
for then we should not be sinfal at all, because that which gin, | 
is necessary, or whieh we cannot help, isnot sin. ‘That 
we are weak and liable to temptation, is the will of 
God holy and good, and fur glorious purposes to our- 
selves; but if we are wicked, it must be through our 
own fault, and cannot proceed fiom any constraint, or 
necessity, or taint in our constitution.” 
Thus we have given as fall and comprehensive a view 
as our linuts will permit of the different opinions of the 
Calvinists and Arminians respecting the consequences 
Adam’s fall. If we have dwelt longer npon the scheme 
of the latter than of the former, it is because every Ar- 
minian argument is bnilt upon eriticism, and appeals to 
the original text 5 whilst the Calvinists rest their faith 
upon the plain words of scripture as read in our transla- 
tion. If we might hazard our own opinion, we should Thee 
say that the truth lies between them, and that it has 
been found by the moderate men of both parties, who, ,.. 
while they make nse of diflerent langnage, seem to 05 Gal 
to have the same sentiments. That all mankind really 
sinned in Adam, and are on that account liable to most 
grievous torments in soul and body, without internns- 
sion, in heli fire for ever, isa doctrine which cannot b 
reconciled to our natural notions of God On the othe 
hand, if lmman nature was not somehow debased by the 
fall of our first parents, it is not easy to account for the 
numberless plirases in scripture which certainly seem fo 
speak that language, or for the very general opinion ot 
the Pagan philosophers and poets respecting the golden 
age and the degeneracy of man. Cicero, in a quotation 
preserved 
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‘Tlmlozy jireserved by St Augustine from a work that is now lost 
#4 the has these remarkable words, ‘Homo non ut a matrc sed 
or ut a noverca natura editus est in vitam, corpore nudo, et 
the ’ “a fragili, et infirmo 3; animo autem anxio ad molestias, hu- 

Arist. mili ad timores, molli ad labores, prono ad libidines 3 in 
quo tamen tnest tanquam obrutus guidam divinus ignis 

via D. ingenit et mentis||.” Nor do we readily perceive what 
Aug 4 should induce the more zealous Arminians to oppose so 
dum. Vehemently this general opinion of the corruption of hu- 
jetiam man nature. Their desire to vindicate the justice and 
. goodness of God does them honour ; but the doctrine of 
inherent corruption militatcs not against theseattributes; 
for what we have lost in the first Adam has been am- 
ply supplied to usin the second ; and we know from the 
highest authority that the duties required of us are in 
proportion to our ability, since we are told, that ‘unto 
whomsoever much 1s given, of him shall much be re- 
quired.” 


Sect. IV. View of Theology from the fall of Adam to 


the coming of Christ. 


{ 
| WE have dwelt long on the original state of man, his 
| introduction iuto the terrestrial paradise, the privileges 
to which he was there admitted, his forfeiture of those 
| privileges, and the state to which he was reduced by 


| transgressing the law of his Maker; but the import- 
ance of these events renders them worthy of all the at- 
| tention that we have paid to them. They paved the 
| way for the coming of Christ and the preaching of the 
| gospel, and unless we thoroughly understand the origin 
of the gospel, we cannot have an adequate conception 
| of its design. By contrasting the first with the second 
_ Adam, St Pavol gives us clearly to understand, that one 
| purpose for whieh Christ came into the world and suf- 
) fered death on the cross, was to restore to mankind that 
} life which they had lost by the fall of their original pro- 
} genitor. The preaehing of the gospel therefore com- 
| menced with the first hint of sucha restoration ; and the 
| promise given to Adam and Eve, that “the seed of the 
| woman should bruise the head of the serpent,’? was 
1 as truly evangelieal as these words of the apostle, by 
| which we are taught, that “this is a faithful saying and 
) worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners}.’? ‘The former text taken by 
ts. @) ‘itself is indeed obscure, and the latter is explicit; but 
both belong to the same system, for the Scriptures con- 
} tain but two covenants or dispensations of God to man, 
/ In which the whole race is included. 
ity Christianity therefore is indeed very near as old as the 
aid Creation ; but its prineiples were at first obscurely re- 
vealed, and afterwards gradually developed under differ- 
ed ent forms as mankind became able to rceeive them, (see 
Prornecy, N° 5. &e.). All that appears to have been 
at first revealed to Adam and Eve was, that by some 
means or other one of their posterity should in time re- 
deem the whole race from the curse of the fall; or if 
they had a distinct view of the means by which that re- 
demption was to be wrought, it was probably communi- 
cated to them at the institution of sacrifices, (see SAcRI- 
FICE). This promise of a future deliverer served to eom- 
fort them under their heavy sentence; and the institution 
of sacrifices, whilst it impressed upon their minds lively 
ideas of the punishment due to their transgression, was 
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admirably calculated to prepare both them and their Theolozy 
posterity for the great atonement which, im due time, from the 
was to take away the sins of the world, fell of 
; Adam to 

Our first parents, after their fall, were so far from yo coming 
being left to fabricate a mode of worship for themselves of Christ. 
by those innate powers of the human mind of which we —~—— 
daily hearso much, and feel so little, that God was gra- 13", 
ciously pleased to manifest himself to their sezses, and fee 
visibly to conduct them by the angel of his presenee in tbe RCW 
all the rites and duties of religion, ‘This is evident from ages of the 
the diflerent discourses which he held with Cain, as well world: 
as from the complaint of that murderer of being lid from 
his face, and from its being said, that “he went out 
from the presence of the Lord and dwelt on the east of 
Eden.”” Nor does it appear that God wholly withdrew 
his visible presence, and left mankind to their own in- 
ventions, till their wickedness became so very great that 
lis spirit could no longer strive with them. The infant 
state of the world stood im constant need of his superna- 
tural guidance and protection. The carly inhabitants 
of this globe cannot be supposed to have been able, with 
Moses |], to look up to him who is rvv7sible, and perform | Heb. xb 
a worship pnrely rational and spiritual. They were all 23 
tillers of the ground, or keepers of cattle; employed in 
eultivatingand replenishing this new world; and, through 
the curse brought upon it by their forefather, forced, 
with him, to eat their bread “in the sweat of their 
brow.”? Man in such eircumstanees could have little 
leisure for speculation ; nor has mere speculation, ness 
furnished with principles from another souree, ever ge- 
nerated in the human mind adequate notions of God's 
nature or providence, or of the means by which he can be 
acceptably worshipped. Frequent manifestations, there- 
fore, of Ins presence would be necessary to keep a toler- 
able sense of religion among them, and secure obedience 
to the divine institutions; and that the Almighty did not 
exhibit such manifestations, cannot be inferred from the 
silence of that very short history which we have of those 
early ages. Adam himself continued 939 years a living 
monument of the justice and merey of God ; of his ex- 
treme hatred and abhorrence of sin, as well as of his love 
and long suffering towards the sinner. He was very sen- 
sible how sin had entered into the world, and he could 
not but apprise his children of its author. He would at 
the same time inform them of the unity of God, and bis 
dominion over the evil one 5 of the means by which he 
lad appointed himself to be worshipped ; and of his pro- 
mise of future deliverance from the curse of the fall. 
Such information would produce a tolerable idea of the 
Divine Being, and afford sufficient motives to obey his 
will, The cflects of it accordingly were apparent in the 
righteous family of Seth, who soon distinguished them- 
selves from the posterity of Cain, and for their eminent 
piety were honoured with the appellation of the sons 9 
God. Of this family sprang a person so remarkable for 
virtue and devotion, as to be exempted from Adam’s 
sentence and the common lot of his sons; for after he 
bad walked with God 309 years, and prophesied to his 
brethren, he was translated that he should not see death. 
Of this miraculons event there can be no doubt but that 
his contemporaries had some visible demonstration 3 and 
as the fate of Abel was an argument to their reason, so 
the translation of Enoch was a proof to their senses of an- 
other state of life after the present. ‘l'o Adam himself, 
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Theolozy if he was then alive (s), it must have been a lively and 
trom the affecting instance of what he might have cnjoyed, had 
fallof he kept his innocence: it must have been a comfartable 
Fg oll earnest of the promised victory over the cvil one; and 
of Christ. bave confirmed his hope, that when the head of the ser- 
ny— pent should be completely bruised, he and his posterity 
would be restored to the favour of their Maker, and be- 


hold his presence in bliss and immortality. 


132 Notwithstanding this watchful care of God over his 
yet vice, fallen creature man, vice, and probably idolatry, spread 
and proba- : 


bly idolatry, through the world with a rapid pace. ‘The family of 
Seth married into that of Cain, and adopted the man- 
ners of their new refations. Rapine and violence, un- 
bounded lust and impurity of every kind, prevailed uni- 
versally ; and when those giants in wickedness had filled 
the earth with tyranny, injustice aud oppression ; wlhien 
the whole race was become cntirely carnal—God, af- 
ter raising up another prophct to give them frequent 
warnings of their fate for the space of 120 years, was at 
length obliged, in mercy to themselves as well as to the 
succecding generations of men, to cut them off by a ge- 
neral deluge. Sec DELUGE. 

Thins did God, by the spirit of prophecy, by frequent 
manifestations of his own presence, and by uninterrupt- 
ed tradition, make ample provision for the instruction 
and improvement of the world for the first 1600 years. 
After the delnge he was pleased to converse again with 
Noah, and make in his person a new and extensive co- 
venant with mankind, (sec PRopHrEcy, N°11.). Of 
lis power, justice, and goodness 3 of lis snpreme domi- 
nion over the earth and the licavens 3 of his abhorrence 
of sin, and his determination not to Ict it go unpunish- 
ed—that patriarch and his family had been most aw- 
fully convinced: nor could they or their children, for 
some time, want any other argument to enforce obedi- 
ence, fear, and worship. ‘The sons of Noah were an 
hundred years eld when the deluge overwhelmed the 
earth. ‘They had long conversed with their ancestors 
of the old world, had frequented the rcligious assemblies, 
observed every Sabbath day, and had been instructed by 
those who had scen Adam. It is therefore impossible that 
they could be ignorant of the creation of the world, of 
the fall of man, or of the promise of future deliverance 
from the consequences of that fall; or that they could 
offer their sacrifices, and perform the other rites of the 
instituted worship, without looking forward with the cyc 
of faith to that deliverance seen, perhaps obscurely, 
throuch their typical oblations. 

Ridlatry, In this state of things religion might for some time 
however, be safely propagated by tradition. But when by de- 
the cause of grees mankind corrupted that tradition in its most‘essen- 
the disper- tial parts; when, instead of the onc Supreme God, they 
—— set up several orders of inferior deities, and worshipped 
: all the host of licavens; when, at the same time they 
were uniting onder one head, and forming a universal 
empire under the patronage of the Sun their chief divi- 
nity (sce BaBEL)—God saw it necessary to disperse 
them intodistinct colonies, by causing such discord among 
them as rendered it impossible for any one species of 

idolatry to be at once universally established. 
After this dispersion, there is reason to belicve that 
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(s) According to the Samaritan chronology, he was alive ; according to the Hebrew, he had been dead 57 years. 
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particular revelations were vouclisafed wherever men 
were disposed to regard them. Peleg had his name pro- 
phetically given him from tlie dispersion which was to 
happen in his days 5 and not only his father Eber, but. 
all the heads of families mentioned from Noah to Abra- of¢ 
ham, are with much plausibility supposed to have had = 
the spirit of prophecy on many occasions. Noali was 
undoubtedly both pricst and prophet; and living till 
within two years of the birth of Abraham, or, accord- 
ing to others, till that patriarch was near 60 years old, 
he would surely be able to keep up a tolerable sense of 
true religion among such of his descendants as sojourned 
within the influence of his doctrine and example. His 
religious son Shem, who lived till after the birth of ; 
Isaac, could not but preserve in tolerable purity the 
faith and worship of the true God among suel of his 
own descendants as lived in his neighbourhood. 

But though the remains of true religion were thus 
preserved among a few righteous men, idolatry had ina 
short time prevailed so far among the sons of Noah, that 
God saw it expedient not only to shorten the lives of 
men, but also to withdraw his presence from the yene- 
rality, who had thus rendered themselves unworthy of 
such communieations 3 and to select a particular family, 
in which his worship might be preserved pure amidst the 
various corruptions that were overypreading the world. 
With this view Abraham was called, and, after many The 
remarkable trials of his faith and constancy, admitted to Abraham 
a particular intimacy and friendship with his Maker.” 
God entered into a peculiar covenant with him, enga- 
ging to be his prescut guide, protector, and defender ; 
to bestow all temporal blessings upon him and lis seed ; 
and to make some of those seed the instruments of con- 
veying blessings of a higher kind to all the nations of 
the earth. 

It was doubtless for his singular piety that Abraham topr 
was fixed upon to be the parent of that people, whothe! 
should preserve the knowledge of the unity of God iNseal ’ 
the midst of an idolatrous and polytheistic world; butjatry, — 
we are not to imagine that it was for his sake only that 
all this was done, or that his less worthy descendants 
were by the equal Lord of all treated with partial fond- 
ness for the virtues of their ancestor ; it was for the be- 
nefit of mankind in general that he was called from his 
country, and from his father’s house, that he might pre- 
serve the doctrine of the divine unity in his own family, 
and be an instrument in the hand of Providence (and a 
fit one he was) to convey the same faith to the natious 
around lim. Accordingly, we find him distinguished a- 
mong the neighbonring princes, and kings reproved for 
his sake 3 who being made acquainted with his prophe- 
tic character, desired his intercession with God. History 
tells us of his conversing on the subject of religion with 
the most learned I’.gyptians, who appear to have derived 
from him or some of his descendants the rite of circume 
cision, and to have been for a while stopt in their pro- 
gress towards the last stage of that degrading idolatry 
which afterwards rendered their national worship the op- 
probrium of the whule earth, (see Ponytnerism, N° 28.) 
We are informed that his name was held in the greatest 
veneration all over the East; that the Magians, Sabians, 

Persians, 
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n@ocy Persians, and Indians, all glory in him as the greatest re- 
vomtbe former of their respective religions: and ta us it appears 
abot extremely probable, that not only the Brachmans, but 
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- Brine ttkewise the Hindoo god Brahma *, derive their names 
of Grist, ftom the father of the faithful. As he was let into the 


various counsels of the Almighty, and taught to reason 
Segist- and reflect upon them; as he was fully apprised of the 
a overthrow of Sadom and Gemorrah, with the particular 
wt, circumstances of that miraculous event; and as he had 
freqnent revelations of the promised Redeemer, whiose 
day he longed earnestly to see, and seeing it was glad— 
there can be no doubt but that he and his family took 
care to propagate these important doctrines in every na- 
tion which they visited; for the only reason wiiteh we 
can conceive for his heing made to wander from place 
to place was, that diilerent people might be induced to 
inguire after lis profession, his religion, and his hopes. 
But though the Supreme Being was pleased to mani- 
fest himself in a more frequent and familar manner to 
Abraham, he by no means left the rest of the world 
without sufficient light. Lot professed the true religion 
in the midst of Sodom. In Canaan we meet with Mel- 
ehizedeck, king and priest of the most high God, who 
, blessed Abraham, and to whom that patriarcli himself 
Oceagnal Cid homage. Abimclech king of Gerar receiving an 
revelans admonition from the Lord, immediately paid a due re- 
sise@l) = gard to it; and the same sense of religion and virtue de- 
othe@mus scended to his son. Laban and Bethuel acknowledged 
men, ' 
the Lord, and the former of them was even favoured 
with a vision, In Arabia, we find Job and his three 
friends, all men of high rank, entering into the deepest 
disquisitions in theoloyy ; agreeing about the unity, om- 
ninatence, and spirituality of God; the justice of his 
providence, with other fundamental articles of true reli- 
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“EP? was unquestionably a man of bad morals, the natural in- 
| ference is, that the gift of propheey was then, as after- 
| wards, bestowed on individuals, not far their own sakes, 
| but for the sake of the public; and that, as in ‘ every 
i nation, he who feareth God and worketh righteousness 
| is aecepted of him ;”’ so in those early ages of the world, 
when mankind were but children in religious know- 
ledse, they were blessed with the light of divine reve- 
lation wherever they were disposed to make a proper 
use of it. 
| Very few, however, appear to have had this disposi- 
PF tion; and therefore God wa; pleased to adopt Abraham 
and part of lis posterity as the race from whieli the great 
Redeemer was to spring, to train them up by degrees in 
suitable notions of their Creator, and gradnally to open 
up to them, as they were able to receive it, the nature 
of that dispensation under which ‘all the nations of the 
earth were to be blessed in the patriarch’s seed, (see 
PropuEcy, N° 13.). For tlis purpose, he held fre- 
quent correspondence with them 5 and tostrengthen and 
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. are agreed, that there really was such a person as Job, eminent for patience under uncommon suflerings 3 and 


that he was of very remote antiquity. 
was the fifth from Abraham. 
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coufirm their faith, tofix and preserve their dependence Theology 


on the one Gad of heaven and earth, he daily gave from the 
them new promises, each more magnificent than that fll of 
‘ Adam to 


which preceded it. He blessed Isaac, miraculously in- 4). coming 
creased his substance, and soon made him the envy of of Christ. 
the neighbouring princes. Fle foretold the condition of ——y—— 
his two sons, renewed the promise made to Abraham, 
and blessed the adopted son Jaeoh, with whom he con- 
descended ta converse as he had conversed with A- 
braham and Isaac; renewing to him the great pramise ; 
bestowing upon lim all kinds of riches ; and impressing 
such terror upon all the cities which were round about 
him as prevented them from hurting either him or his 
family. 
All this was indeed little enough to keep alive even 
in the mind of Jacoh a tolerable sense of daty and de- 
pendence on his Creator. After the first vision he is 
surprised, and hesitates, seemingly inclined to make a 
kind of stipulation with his Maker, “If (says he) God 
will be with me, and will keep me in this way that I 
go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on, so that 1 come again to my father’s house in peace, 
then shall the Lord be my Godt.” [t appears not to! && 
have been till after many such revelations, blessings, and a 
’ = ZT. 
deliverances, and being reminded of the vow which on 
tls occasion he had vowed, that he set himself in good 
earnest to reform the religion of his own family, and to 
drive out from it all strange gods *, Soa little able, in * Gen. 
that age, were the hoasted powers of the luman mind ***** *+ 
to preserve in the world just notions of the unity of the 
Godhead, that we see there was a necessity for very fre- 
quent revelations, to prevent even the best men from 
running headlong into polytheism and idolatry. 
Thus was God obliged to treat even with the pa- 
triarchs themselves, by way of positive covenant and ex- 
press compact ; to promise to be their God if they would 
be lis people ; to give them a portion of temporal bles- 
sings as introductory to future and spiritual ones; and to 
engage them in his service by immediate rewards, till 
they could be led on to higher views, and prepared by 
the bringing in of a better hope to worship him in spirit 
and in truth. With regard to what may be called the 
theory of religion, mankind were yet seareely got out of 
thetr childhood. Some extraordinary persons indeed oc- 
casionally appeared in different countries, such as uoch, 
Noah, Abraham, and Job, with many others, who had a 
more enlarged prospect of things, and entcrtained more 
worthy sentiments of the divine dispensations and of the 
ultimate end of man; but these were far superior to the 
times in whieb they lived, and appear to have been pro- - 
videntially raised up to prevent the savage state and. 
savage idolatry from becoming universal among men. . 
See SAVAGE. 139 
The worship which was practised by those holy men The patri- 
appears to have consisted principally of the three kinds eine og 
of sacrifice mentioned elsewhere (see SACRIFICE) 5 Be tics will 


which were doubtless added prayers and praises, with ages per- 
the formed in 
faith. 


(u) There are great disputes among the learned respecting the antiquity and the author of the dook of Job, 
and whether it be a history of events, or a poem which has its foundation in histary. All soher men, however, 


The LXX give us the names of his father and mother, and say that he 
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Theolory the more valuable oblation of pure hands and devout 
fiemthe hearts. Such of themas looked forward to a future re- 
fallof — demption, and had any tolerable notion of the means by 
Peres ® which it was to be effected, as Abraham certainly had, 
of Christ, Must have been sensible that the blood of bulls and of 
nym coats conld never take away sin, ani that their sacrifices 
were therefore valuable only when they were offered in 

faith of that great promise, “ which they, having seen 

it afar ofl, were persuaded of, and embraced: and con- 

fessed that they were strangers and pilgrims upon earth.” 

That such persons looked for ‘.a better country, 

even a heavenly onc,’ in a future state, cannot be que- 

stioned ; for they knew well how sin and death hail en- 

tered into the world, and they must have understood the 

promise made to their original progenitor, and repeated- 

ly renewed to themselves, to include in it a deliverance 

at some period from every consequence of the first trans- 

gression. ‘They were to all imtents aml purposes Chri- 

142 stians as well as we. ‘They indeed placed their cunfi- 
ofa future dence in a Redeemer, who in the fulness of time was to 
diedeemer. appear upon earth, while we place ours in a Redeemer 
that has been already manifested 5 they expressed that 
confidence by one mode of worship, we express it by an- 
other; but the patriarchal worship had the same em in 
view with the Christian—the attainment of everlasting 
life in heaven. 

The generality of men, however, appear not, in the 
early age of wlich we now write, to have extended their 
views beyond the present hfe. From the confused re- 
mains of ancient tradition, they acknowledged indeed 
some Superior power or powers, to whom they frequently 
applied for direction in their affairs 5; but in all probabi- 
lity it was only fordirectton in temporal affairs, such as 
the cultivation of the ground, vr their transactions with 
each other. In the then state of things, when no part 
of the world was overstocked with inhabitants, and when 
juxury with its consequences was everywhere unknown, 
virtue anu vice must have produced their nataral cflects; 
and the good man being happy here, and the wicked 
man miserable, reason had no data from which to infer 
the reality of a future state of rewards anid punishments. 
Those who were blessed with the light of revelation un- 
doubtedly looked forward to that state with a holy joy 5 
but the rest worshipped superior powers from worldly 
motives. Ifow many of those powers there might be, 
or how far their influence might reach, they knew not. 
Uncertain whether there be onc Supreme Governor of 
the whole world, or many co-ordinate pawers presiding 
each over a particular country, climate, or plice—gods 
of the hills and of the valleys, as they were afterwards 
distinguished—thev thought that the more of these the 
could engage in their interest the better. Like the Sa- 
maritans therefore, in after times, they songht, wherever 
they came, the “ the manners of the god of the land,” 
ani served lim, together with their own gods. 

" Thus was the world ready to lose all knowledge of 
pose for : .” ©, 
which the tue true God and his worship, had not he been gracious- 
Ieraclites ly pleased to interpose, and take effectual care to pre- 
wore made serve that knowledge in one nation, from which it might 
a Egypt be conveyed to the rest of mankind at different times, 

and m greater or less degrees, as they should be capahle 
of receiving it. ‘To this purpose he made way for the 
removal of Jacob and his family to one of the most im- 
proved and polished countries of the world; and intro- 
duced them into it in a manner so advantageous, as to 


14t 
Such tuith, 
however, 
wet genieral, 
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The pur- 
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give them an epportunity of imparting mucli religious 7] 
knowledge to the natives. The natives, however, were 
gross idolaters 5 and that his chusen people might be as 
far as possible from the contagion of their example, he, 
placed them upon the borders of Egypt, where, though o¢¢ 
they multiplied exceedingly, they were by their very —<€ 
occupation * still kept a separate people, and must have * Gc 
been rendered, by a long and severe oppression, in a33)34 
great degree averse to the manners and religion of their 
neighbours. This aversian, however, seems to have 
grailually become less and less; and before they were 
miraculously redeemed from their house of bondage, 
they had certainly lost all correct notions of the unity of 
God, and the nature of his worship, and hai adopted 
the greater part of the superstitions of their task-masters. 
Of this we need no other proof than what is implied in 
the wards of Moses ¢, when he said unto God, ‘ Be-} gyoa i 
holil, when I come unto the children of Israel, and say 
unto them, ,the God of your fathers hath sent me unto Conseque 
vou; and they shall say unto me, WHAT Is HIS NAME ? ces of it 
what shall I say unto them’? Had not the destined 
Jawgiver of the Hebrews been aware that his country- 
men had adoptail a plurality of gods, this difficulty 
could not have occurred to him; for vames are never 
thought of but to distinguish from each other beings of 
the same kind; and he must have remembered, that in 
Egypt. where the multitude of goods was marshalled in- 
to various classes, the Knowledge of their names was 
deemed of gicat importance. ‘I'his we learn likewise 
from Vierodotus, who informs us §, that the Pelasgi, 
after settling in Greece, thought it necessary to consult cap. 5 
the oracle of Dodona, whether it woull be proper to 53. 
give tv their own gods the names of the Egyptian di- 
vinities ? and that the oracle, as might have been sup- 
posed, assured them that it would. Indeed the Hebrews 
during their residence in Hyypt had acqnired such an 
attachment to the iolatrous worship of the country, 
that it appears never to have left them entirely till many 
ages afterwards, when they were carried captive into 
Babylon, and severely punished fur their repeated apo- 
stasies 3; and so completely were they infatuated by these 
superstitions at the era of their exodus, that, as the pro- 
phet ISzekiel informs us ||, they rebelled against God,{ Ch 
and would not cast away their abominations, or forsake 
the lols of Egypt, even in the very day that the hand 
of Oranipotence was lifted up to bring them forth of 
that land in which they had been so long and so cruelly 
oppressed, In such a state of things, to have suffered 
them to remain longer in Evypt, could have served no 
good purpose; and therefore to fulfil the promise which 
he lad given to Abraham, God determined to deliver 
them out of the hands of the Eeyptians by means which 
should convince both them and their offspring of his 
own supremacy over heaven and earth. 

As Moses was the person appointed to deliver God’ 
message to Pharaoh, and to demand of him leave for the 
Israclites to go three days journey into the wilderness to... ofJ 
serve the God of their fathers, it,was necessary that he gypt 
should be endowed with the power of working miracles — 
to evince the reality of lis divine mission. Without a — 
conviction that his claims were well founded, neither 
Pharaoh nor his own countrymen could reasonably have 
been expected to listen to the proposals of a man who, — 
though blessed in his youth with a princely education, 
had come directly on his embassy from the humble em- 

ployment 
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Mhe exercised in the country of Midian. 


eeonverting of the dust of the land into lice, upon man 


THEOLOGY. 
| Phgogy ployment of a shepherd, which he had for many years 


To prove that he 
was really sent by God, any visible and undoubted con- 
tronl of the laws of nature would have been abundantly 


ist. S0fficient ; but he was to prove not only this truth, but 


also the unity of the Divine nature; and the miracles 


, which he was directed to work were executions of judge- 


ment against the very gods of Egypt t. 
_ When Pharaoh first turned a deaf ear to his request, 
though enforced by the eonversion of a rod into a ser- 
pent, at the command of Jehovah he smote with the 
same rod upon the waters in the river, which were in- 
stantly. converted into blood, and oecasioned the death 
of all the fishes that swam in them. To any people 
this miracle would have been a proof of Divine agency: 
but it was in a particular manner calculated to open the 
eyes of the blind and infatuated Egyptians, who consi- 
dered the Nile as one of their greatest gods, and all the 
fishes that it contained as subordinate divinities. They 
called that noble river sometimes Scrius, sometimes Osi- 
rs, sometimes Canobus (see CANoBUS), and not unfre- 
quently Qxsars (x); and adored it as the parent of 
all their deities. What then must the people have 
thought when they found their most revered god, at 
the command of a servant of Jehovah, converted into 
blood, and all his sacred offspring into stinking carcases ? 
To conceive their consternation, if it can be conceived, 
the reader must remember, that the Egyptian priests 
held blood in the utmost abhorrence, asa thing of which 
the very touch would deeply pollute them, and require 
immediate and solemn expiation. The same sacred river 
was a second time polluted, when it sent forth frogs, 
which covered all the land of Egypt, and died in the 
houses, in the villages, and in the fielde; thus render- 
ing it impossible for the people to avoid the touch of 
dead bodies, though from every such contact they be- 
lieved themselves to contract an impurity, which, in 
the case before us, must have been the more grievous, 
that in the whole country there was not left a pool of 
uninfected water to wash away the stain. 

The third plague inflicted on the Egyptians was, the 


and upon beast, thronghout the whole kingdom. ‘To 
see the propriety of this miracle as a judgment upon 
their idolatry, we must recollect their utter abhorrence 
of all kinds of vermin, and their extreme attention to 
external purity above every other people perhaps that 
has hitherto existed on the face of the earth. On this 
head they were more particularly solicitous when about 
to enter the temples of their gods ; for Herodotus in- 
forms us, that their priests wore linen raiment only, and 
Shaved off every hair from their heads and bodies, that 
there might be no /ouse or other detestable object npon 
them when performing their duty to the gods. This 
plague therefore, while it lasted, made it impossible for 
them to perform their idolatrous worship, without giv- 
ing such offence to their deities a3 they imagined could 
never be forgiven. Hence we find, that on the produc- 
tion of the lice, the priests and magicians perceived im- 
mediately from what hand. the miracle had come, and 


exclaimed, ‘This is the finger of God!” The fourth 


plague seems to have been likewise acknowledged to be Theology 
the linger of God, if not by the magicians, at least by from the 


Pharaoh ; for in a fit of terror he agrecd that the Israel- 
ites should go and serve the Lord. That he was terrifi- 
ed atthe swarms of flies which infested the whole coun- 
try, except the land of Goshen, will excite no wonder, 
when it is known that the worship of the fly originated 
in Egypt; whenee it was carried by the Caphtorim to 
Palestine ; by the Pheenicians to Sidon, Tyre, and 
Babylon ; and from these regions to other parts of the 
world. The denunciation of this plague was delivered: 
to Pharaoh early in the morning, when he was on the 
banks of the Nile, probably paying his accustomed de- 
votion to his greatest god ; and when he found himself 
and lis people tormented by a swarm of subordinate dj- 
vinities, who executed the judgment of Jehovah in de- 
hance of the power of the supreme numen of Egypt, he 
must have been convinced, had any candour remained 
in his mind, that the whole system of lris superstition 
was a mass of absurdities, and that his gods were only 
hamble instruments at the dispusal of a Superior Power. 
He was not, however, convinced ; he was only alarm- 
ed, and quickly relapsed into his wonted obstinacy. 
The fifth plague therefore, the murrain among the cat- 
tle, brought death and destroction on his most revered: 
gods themselves. Neither Osiris, nor Isis, nor Ammon, 
nor Pan, had power to save his brute representatives. . 
The sacred bull, and heifer, and ram, and goat, were 
carried off by the same malady which swept away all 
the other herds of deities, these diz stercoret, who lived 
on grass and hay. The impression of this punishment 
must have been awlul on the minds or the Egyptians, 
but perhaps not equal to that which succeeded it. 

In Egypt there were several altars on whieh human 
sacrifices were offered; and Irom the description of the 
persons qualified to be victims, it appears that those un- 
happy beings must have been foreigners, as they were 
required -to have bright hair and a particelar com- 
plexion. The hair of the Israelites was much brighter 
than that of the Egyptians, and their conmplexions fair- 
er; and therefore there can be little donbt: but that, 
during, their residence in Egypt, they were made to fur- 
nish the victims demanded by the bloody gods. These 
victims being burnt alive on a high altar, and thus  sa- 
crificed for the good of the nation, their ashes were gas 
thered together by the priest, and scattered upwards in 
the air, that a blessing might be entailed on every place 
to whieh an atom of this: dust showld be wafted. Moses 
too, by the direction of the true God, took ashes of the 
furnace, probably of one of those very furnaees in 
which some of his countrymen lad: been burnt, and 
sprinkling them towards heaven in the sight of Pharaoh, 
brought boils and blains upon all the people, of so ma- 
lignant a nature, that the magicians and the other mic 
nisters of the medical geds, with which Egypt abound- 
ed beyond all other countries, could not themselves 
escape the infection. 

The powers of darkness were thus foiled; but the 
heart of the monarch was still hardened. Destruction 
was therefore next brought on him and his country by 
the elements, which. were among the earliest idol deities 


(x) Whence came the Greek word oxtavos, the ocean, 
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Theology not only of the Egyptians, but of every other polythets- 


fromthe tic nation. ‘“ The Lord rained hail on the land of 
fall of ——S ys 2 F . 
Adam to L8YPts s0 that there was hail, and fire mingled with 


cs coming the hail, such as there was none like it in all the land 

ef Christ. of F.gypt since it became a nation. And the hail smote 

nye throughout all the land of Egypt all that was in the 
field, both man and beast; and the hail smate every 
herb of the field, and broke every tree of the held.” 
This was a dreadlul ealamity in itself; and the horror 
which it excited in the minds of the people must have 
been greatly aggravated by the well-known fact, that 
Egypt is blessed with a sky uncommonly serene ; that 
in the greatest part of it rain has never been sccn at any 
other time since the creation of the world ; and that a 
slight and transient shower is the utmost that in the or- 
dinary course of nature falls anywhere throughout the 
country. ‘The smal] quantity of vegetables which was 
left undestroved by the fire and the hail was afterwards 
devoured hy lucusts, which by a strang cast wind were 
brought in such numbers from Arabia, where they a- 
bounded at all times, that they covered the whole face 
of the earth, and did eat every herb of the land, and all 
the fruit of the trees, so that there remained not any 
green thing in the trees or in the herbs of the field 
through all the land of Egypt. 

The ninth plague which the obstinacy of Pharaoh 
brought upon his country, whilst it severely punished the 
Egyptians for their cruelty to the Hehrews, struck at 
the very foundation of all idolatry. We havc elsewhere 
shown, that the first objects of idolatrous worship were 
the contending powers of light and darkness (see PoLy- 
THEISM); and that the benevolent principle, or the 
power of light, was everywhere believed to maintain a 
constant superiority over the power of darkness. Such 
was the faith of the ancient Persians ; and such, as a 
very learned writer has lately proved, was likewise the 
faith of the earlier Egyptians. It was therefore with 
wisdom truly divine, that God, to show the vanity of 
their imaginations, brought upon these votarics of light, 
who faneted themselves the ollspring of the sun, a preter- 
natural darkness, which, for three days, all the powers 
of their supreme deity, and his subordinate agents, could 
not dispel. 

The tenth and last plague brought on this idolatrous 
people was more universally and severely felt than any 
which had preceded it. It was likewise, in some sense, 
an instance of the dex talionis, which requires an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, &c. Moses was com- 
manded, at his first interview with Pharaoh, to say, 
* Thus saith the Lord, Isracl 1s my son, even my first- 
born. Let my son go’that he may serve me: and if 
thou refuse to let him go, behold, I will slay thy son, 
even thy first-born.” Before this threat was put in exe- 
cution, evcry attempt was made to soften the hardened 
heart of the obstinate tyrant. The waters of his sacred 
river werc turned into blood, and all the fishes that it 


(y) For this account of the plagues of Egypt, we are indcbted to the very valuable Observations on the subject 
publislied by Mr Bryant. Wc have not quoted the authorities hy which the learned and pious author supports his: 
opinions 3 because it is to be hoped, that for a fuller acconnt of these important transactions the reader will have 
recourse to his work, of which we have given only a very brief abstract. For much of the preceding parts of this 
section, we acknowledge our obligations to Bishop Law’s admirable discourse on the Several Dispensations of 


Revealed Religion. 
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contained slain ; frogs were brought over all the land to 
pollute the people 5 the ministers of religion were ren- 
dered so impure by vermin, that they could not discharge 
their wonted offices ; the animals most revered as gods, 

or emblems of gods, were cut off by a murrain ; the ele-* 
ments, that were everywhere worshipped as divinities, 
carried through the land a devastation, which was com- 
pleted by swarms of locusts ; the ashes from the sacred 
furnace, which were thought to convey blessings whi- 
thersoever they were walted, were made to communicate 
incurable disease; a thiek and preternatural darkness 
was spread over the kingdom, in dehance of the power 
of the great Osiris ; and when the hearts of the people 
and their sovereign continued still obdurate, the cldest 
son in each family was slain, hecause they refused to let 
go Israel, God’s first-born. Irom this universal pesti- 
lence the Israelites were preserved by sprinkling the 
door-posts of their houses with the blood of one of the 
animals adored in Egypt; a fact which, as it could not 
be unknown to Pharaoh or his subjects, ought to have 
convinced that people of the extreme absurdity of their 
impious superstitions, This eflect it seems not to have 
had; but the death of the first-born produced the de- 
liverance of the Hebrews; for when it was found that 
there was nota house where there was not one dead, 
‘© Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron by night, and 
said, Rise up, and get you forth from among my people, 
both you and the children of Israel ; and bless me also. 
And the Egyptians were urgent upon the pcople, that 
they might send them out of the land in haste ; for they 
said, We be all dead mcn (¥).”) The wonted obstinacy 
of the monarch indeed very soon returned ; and his 
subjects, forgetting the loss of their children, joined 
with him in a vain attempt to bring hack to bondage 
the very people whom they had been thus urgent to 
send out of the land; but their attempt was defeated by 
Jehovah, and all who engaged in it drowned in the Red 
sea. 

The God of Israel having thus magnified himself over 
the Egyptians and their gods, and-rescued his people 
from bondage by such means as must not only have 
struck terror and astonishment into the whole land, but 
also have spread his name through all the countnes 
which had any communication with that far-famed na- 
tion, procecded to instruct and exercise the Hebrews for 
many ycars in the wilderness. He inculeated upon them 
the unity of the Godhead ; gave them statutes andr 
judgments more righteous than those of any other na-d 
tion; and by every method consistent with the freedom! 
of moral agency guarded them against the contagion of. 
idolatry and polytheism. 


He sent his angel beforegernes 

them to keep them in the way, took upon himself the 
office of their supreme civil governor, and by his pre 
sence directed them in all their undcrtakings. He led 
them with repeated signs and wonders through the 
neighbouring nations, continucd to try and discipline 
them 


mee < REQ 
Theogy them till they were ltolérably aliached to his povern- 
froatke ment and established in his worship, and introduced 
i% 4 them into the Promised Land when its inhabitants were 
ec of pe for destruction. At their entrance into it, be gave 
sist. them a summary repetition of their former laws, with 
3 more such ordinances, both of a eeremonial and moral 
kind, as were both suited to their temper and cirenm- 
stanees, as well as to prefigure, and by degrees to pre- 
pare them for, a more perfect dispensation under the 
» Messiah. 

The Jewish law had two great objects in view; of 
which the first was to preserve among them the know- 
ledge of the true God, a rational worship springing 
from that knowledge, and the regular practicc of moral 
virtue: and the second was to fit them for receiving the 
accomplishment of the great promise made to their an- 
cestors, by means analogous to those which a sehool- 
master employs to fit his pupils for discharging the duties 
of maturer years. Every thing in that law peculiar to 
itself, its varions ceremonies, modes of sacrificing, the 
' sanctions by which it was enforced, and the theoeratic 

government by which it was administered, had a direct 
tendency to promote one or other, of these ends; and 
keeping these ends in view, even the minutest laws, at 
which impious ignorance has affected to make itself 
merry, will be discovered by those who shall study the 
whole system, and are at the same time acquainted with 
the genius of ancient polytheism, to have been enacted 
with the most consummate wisdom. 

It is not easy for us, who have been long blessed with 
the light of revelation, to conceive the propensity of all 
nations, in that early age of the world, to the worship 
of false gods, of which they were daily adding to the 
numobcr. It is indeed probable, from many passages of 
Scripture, as well as from profane authors of the grzat- 
| est antiquity, that one supreme zemen was crery where 
_ aeknowledged: but he was considered as an extramun- 
| dane being, too highly exalted to concern himself with 
| the affairs of this world, the government of which, it 
|) was believed, he had delegated to various orders of sub- 
| ordinate deities. Of those deities, some were supposed 

to have the charge of one nation and some of another. 
| Henee it is, that we read of the gods of Egypt, tle 
. 


Ad 


Greaob- 
ject@f the 
Jewa law. 


gods of the Amorites, and the gods of the different na- 
tions around Palestine. None of those nations denied 
the existence of their neighbour’s gods; but all agreed, 
that while the Egyptians were the peculiar eare of Osi- 
ris and Isis, the Amorites mght be the favourites of 
| Moloch, the Pheenicians of Cronus, and the Philistines 
of Dagon ; and they had no objection occasionally to 
| jo with each other in the worship of their respective 
| tutelary deities. Nay, it was thought impiety in 
foreigners, while they sojourned in a strange eountry, 
not to saerifiece to the gods of the place. ‘Thus Sépho- 
cles makes Antigone say to her father, that a stranger 
should both venerate and abhor those things which are 


out from before us, them will we possess.”? 
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venerated and abhorred im the city where he resides; Theology 
and another author *, who, though eomparatively late, ‘tom the 
drew muelh of Ins information from ancient writings en he 
Which are now lost, assures us, that this complaisance Coming of 
proceeded from the helief that the ‘several parts of Christ. 
the world were from the beginning distributed to several —v~—~ 
powers, of which each had his peculiar allotment and * Ce/us 
residence.” 7 o> 
From this notion of local divinities, whose power or 
partral fondness was confined to one people, the Israelites, 
on their departure from L:yypt,; appear not to have been 
free (z). Hence it is, that when the true God first 
tells them, by their leader Moses}, that if they would t Exod. 
obey his voice indeed and keep his covenant, then they *” 5° 
should be a PECULIAR TREASURE to him above all 
people: to prevent them from supposing that he shared 
the earth with the idols of the heathen, and had from 
partial fondness chosen them for his portion, he immedi- — 149 
ately adds, for ALL THE EARTH 18 MINE. By this ad- Purpose of 
dition he gave them plainly to understand that they their ad 
were chosen to be Ins peeuliar treasure for some purpose in fen 
of general importanee ; and the very first article of the ple. 
covenant whieh they were to keep was, that they should 
have no other gods but him. 5o inveterate, however, 
was the principle wlnich led to an intereommunity of 
the objects of worship, that they conld not have kept 
this article of the covenant bot in a state of separation 
from the rest of mankind t ; and that separation could +, sam, 
neither have been eflected nor eontinued without the xxvi. 19. 
visible providenee of the Almighty watching over them 
as his peeuliar treasure. ‘This we learn from Moses 
himself, who, when interceding for the people after 
their idolatrous worship of the golden calf, and intreat- 
ing that the presence of God wonld still accompany 
them, adds these words §: ‘* For whereim shall it be § Exod. 
known here that I and thy people have found grace in **xi. 16. 
thy sight? ls it not in that THou Gorsr WITH US? So 
Shall we be SEPARATED, I and thy people, from all the 
people that are on the face of the earth.’? On this se- 
paration every thing depended; and therefore to render 
it the more-secure, Jehovah was graciously pleased to 
hecome likewise their supreme Magistrate, making them 
a “‘kingdom of priests and a holy nation,” and deliver- 
ing to them a digest as well of their civil as of their re- 
hous laws. ike 
The Almighty thus becoming their King, the govern- Of their 
ment of the Israelites was properly a THEOCRACY, in theocratic 
which the two societies, eivil and religious, were a 
course ineorporated. ‘Chey had indeed after their settle- . 
ment in the Promised Land, at first, temporary judges 
occasionally raised up; and afterwards permanent ma- 
gistrates called kings, ta tead their armies in war, and 
to yive vigour to the administration of justiee in peacc : 
but nerther those judges nor those kings could abrogate 
a single law of the original code, or make the smallest 
addition to it but by the spirit of prophecy. ‘hey ean- 
not 


(Z) It is not indecd evident that they had got entirely quit of this absurd opinion at a much later period. Jeph- 
tha one of their judges, who, though half paganized (as Warburton observes) by a bad education, had probably as 
correct notions of religion as an ordinary Israelite, certainly talked to the king of Ammon as if be had believed 
the different nations of the earth to be under the immediate protection of different deities ; “| Wilt not thou (says 
he) possess that whieh Chemosh THY GoD giveth thee to possess ! So whomsoever the Lord our Gop shall drive 


(Judges 7 24.). 
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ny 
57? 
Theology not theretore be considered as supreme magistrates, by 
from the whatever title they may have been known ; for they 
fall of were to go out and come in at the word of the priests, 
Adan to ‘ yo : lin — 
the coming Wo were to ask eounsel for them of the Lord, and with 

oe . ° ° 2 e 

of Christ. Whom they were even assoetated in all judicial proceed- 
———-— ings, as well of a eivilas of aspiritual nature *. Under 


w oe any other than a theveratie government, the Hebrews 
XxViL 2). , 

’ e - og N » A >» « g 
ones. Thame, eould not have been kept separate from the nation 


xvii, $—13.around them; or if they could, that separation would 
not have answered the grcat purpose for whieh it was 
established. ‘* The people, on their leavngr, Egypt, 
were sunk into the lowest practices of idolatry. To re- 
cover them by the diseipline of a separatoon, it was ne- 
cessary that the idea of God and his attribntes should be 
impressed upon then in the most sevstble manner. But 
this eould nat be commodionsly done under ns charac- 
ter of God of the universe: under his charaeter of King 
of Israel, it well might. Hence it is, that we find him 
in the Old ‘Testament so frequently represented woth 
affections analogous to human passiens. ‘The civil rela- 
tion in which he stood to the Israclites made sueh a re- 
presentation natural; the grossness of their eoneeptions 
made the representation necessary; and the guarded 
manner in which it was always qualihed prevented it 
from bemg miselaevous t.”?) Hence too it is, that un- 
der the Mosaie dispensation, idolatry was a crime of 
state, punishable by the civil iaagistrate. It was indeed 
high treason, against which laws were enaeted on the 
justest principles, and earried into cflect without danger 
of crror. Nothing less indecd than penal laws of the 
severest kind could have restrained the violent propen- 
sity of that headstrong people to worship, together with 
their own God, the gods of the Heathen. But penal 
laws enaeted by human authority for errors in refigion 
are manifestly unjust; and thereforea theocratic govern- 
ment seems to have been absolutely necessary to obtain 
the end for which the Israelites were separated from the 
surrounding nations. 

It was for the same purpose that the ritual law was 
given, atter their presumptuons rebellions in the wilder- 
ness. Before the business of the golden ealf, and their 
frequent attempts to return into Egypt, it seems not to 
have been the Divine intention to lay on them a yoke 
af ordinanees ; but to make lds covevant depend en- 
tirely on their duly practising the rite of eireumcision 5 
observing the festivals instituted in commemoration of 
their deliverance from bondage, and other signal serviees 
vouchsafed them; and keeping inviolate all the precepts 
of tie deealogue (A), whieh, if they had done, they 
should have even lived in them}. But after their re- 
peated apostasies, and impious wishes to mix with the 
surrounding nations, it was necessary to subject them 
to a multifarious ritual, of whieh the ceremonial parts 
were solemn and splendid, fitted to engage and fix the 
attention of a people whose hearts were gross; to in- 
spire them with reverenee, and to withdraw their «flee- 
tions from the pageantry of those idle superstitions 
which they had so long witnessed in tle land of Egypt. 


4 Vier bur- 
ton’s Div. 
Leg. book 
Vv. sect. 2. 


gt 
and of the 
wtual law, 


t Divine 
Leg. book 
IY, sect. 6. 


(A) Of these precepts we think it not neeessary, in an ahstraet so short as this, to waste the reader’s time with 
To the decalogue no objeetion ean be made by any man who admits the obliga- 
tions of natural religion; for, except the observation of the Sabbath-day, it enjoins not a single duty which does 
not by the confession of all men result from our relations to God, ourselves, and our fellow-creatures, 


a formal and laboured defenee. 
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To keep them warmly attached to their public wership, ‘pp, 
that worship was loaded with operose and magnifeent 
rites, and so completely incorporated with their civil 
polity as to make the same things at onee duties of re- “Sem 
ligion andacts of state. The serviee of God was indeed a F 
so ordered as to be the constant business as well as enter- ——. 
tainment of their lives, supplying the plaee of all other 
entertainments 3; and the sacrifiees which they were 
commanded to offer on the most solemn oeeasions, were 
of such animals as the Eyyptians and other [Heathens 
deemed sacred, 1 

Thus a heifer without blemish was in Egypt held sa- insta 
ered to the goddess Isis, and worshipped as the repre. 1” tb 
sentative of that divinity 5 but the same kind of heifer?” 
was by the ritual law of the Hebrews commanded to be 
burnt without the camp, as the vilest animal, and the | 
water of separation to be prepared from her ashes *,* Nama 
The goat was by the Egyptians held in great venera- 
tion as emblematical of their aneient god Pan, and sa- 
erifiees of the most abominable kind were offcred to the 
lnpure animal (sce Pan); but God, by his servant 
Moses, enjoined the Israelites to offer goats themselves 
as suerifiees for sin, and on one oecasion to dismiss the 
live animal loaded with maledictions into the wilder- 
ness+. The Egyptians, with singular zeal, worship- ¢ Levit ai, 
ped a ealf without blemish as the symbol ef Apis, or 
the god of fertility; and it appears from the beok of 
Exodus, that the Israclites themselves had been infeeted 
with that superstition. They were, however, so far 
from being permitted by their Divine lawgiver to con- 
sider that animal as saered, that their priests were eom- 
manded to offer for themselves a young calf as a sin-of- 
fering t. No animal was in Egypt held in greater ve-t Levit i 
neration than the ram, the symbol of their ged Ammon, 
one of the eonstellations. It was therefore with wisdom 
truly divine, that Jehovah, at the institution of the pas- 
sover, ordered his people to kill and eat a young ram 
on the very day that the }gyptians began their annual 
solemmnities § in honour of that animal as one of their § Spener 
preatest gods; and that he enjoined the blood of this di- % Legins 
vinity to be sprinkled as a sign on the two side-posts and). 
upper door-post of the house in whieh he was eaten. cap iv. 
Surely it is not in the power of imagination to eoneeive 
a ritual better ealculated to cure the Israelites of their 
propensity to idol worship, or to keep them separate 
from the people who had first given them that prepen- 
sity, than one whieh enjoined them to offer in saerifice 
the very creatures whieh their superstitious masters had 
worshipped as gods. ‘ Shall we (said Moses) saerifiee 
the abominations of the Egyptians before their eyes, and 
will they not stone us ?” 

But it was not against Egyptian idolatry only that 
the ritual law was framed: the nations of Syria, in the 
midst of whom the Israelites were to dwell, were addict- 
ed to many eruel and absurd superstitions, against which 
it was as neccssary to guard the people of God as against 
the brute-worship of Egypt. We need not inform any 
reader of the book of Moses that those nations worship- 


ped 


ozy ped the sun and moon and all the host of heaven; or 
@the that it was part of thcir religion to propitiate their of- 
feof fended gods by occasionally sacrificing their sons and 
their daughters. From such worship and sacrifices the 
Israelites were prohibited under the scverest penaltics ; 
but we cannot consider that prohibition as making part 
of the rztua/ law, since it relates to practices impious 
and immoral in themselves, and therefore declared to be 
abominations to the Lord. The Pheenicians, however, 
and the Canaanites, entertained an opinion that every 
child came into the world with a polluted nature, and 
3 that this pollution could be removed only by a dustral 
anda the fire, Hence they took their new-born infants, and with 
~~ _ particular ceremonies made them pass through the flame 
ad of a pile sacred to Baal or Moloch, the symbols of their 
drinlag, great god the sun. Sometimes this purgation was de- 
and@n- Jayed till the children had arrived at their tenth or 
cult twelfth ycar, when they were made either to leap 
through the flame, or run several times backwards and 
forwards between two contiguous sacred fires ; and this 


wil CO 
the emin 
of | rist. 


lustration was supposed to frec them from every natura] 
| pollution, and to make them through life the peculiar 
* Speeer, care of the deity in whose honour it was performed *, 
es " The true God, however, who would have no fellowship 


* with idols, forbade all such purgations among lis peo- 
ple, whether done by fires consecrated to himself or to 
the bloody deities of the Syrian nations. ‘* There 
shall not be found (says he) among you any one that 
| maketh his son or his daughter to pass through the 
t De. fire +.” 
wig; “4; ‘There are, in the Jewish law, few precepts more fre- 
Tier. quently repeated than that which prohibits the secthing 
2, & of a kid in his mother’s milk f¢ ; and there being no mo- 
{ Egg xtiiral fitness in this precept when considered absolutely and 


12 Fy «Without regard to the circumstances under which it was 
“~ given, infidel ignorance has frequently thought fit to 


cule will be forborne by those who know that, among 
) the nations round Judea, the feasting on a kid boiled in 
) its mother’s milk was an essential part of the impious 
) and magical ceremonies celebrated in honour of one of 
| their gods, who was supposed to have been suckled bya 
she-goat. Hence, inthe Samaritan Pentateuch, the text 


} make it the subject of profane ridicule. But the ridi- 


runs thus: ‘* Thou shalt not seeth a kid in its mother’s 

 §} — milk; for whoever does so, is as one who sacrifices an 
' Sater, abominable thing, which offends the Gad of Jacob §.” 
~ ‘ Another precept, apparently of very little importance, 
) is given in these words: ‘* Ye shall not round the cor- 
ners of your heads, neither shalt thou mar the corners 
‘Len = of thy beard |].7”? But its wisdom is seen at once, when 
“-@ we know that at funcrals it was the practice of many of 
the heathens, in that carly period, to round the corners 
of their heads, and mar their beards, that by throwing 
the hairs they had cut off on the dead body, or the fu- 
neral pile, they might propitiate the shade of the de- 
parted lero ; and that in other nations, particularly in 
Phoenicia, it was customary to cnt off all the hair of 
their heads except what grew on the crown, which, 
with great solemnity, was consecrated either to the sun 

r, or to Saturn *, The unlearned Christian, if he be a 
man of reflection, must read with some degree of won- 
der such laws as these : ‘* Thou shalt not sow thy vine- 
yard with divers seeds, lest the fruit of thy seed which 
thou hast sown and the fruits of thy vineyard be defiled. 
Thou shalt not plough with an ox and au ass together, 


a 
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Thou shalt not wear a garment of divers sorts, or of Theology 
woollen and linen together+.’? But his wonder will from the 
ecase when lie knows that a!l these were practices from full of 
which the Sabian idolaters of the east expected es 
greatest advantages. ‘Their belief in magic and judicial of Christ. 
astrology led them to imagine, that by sowing diflerent —~—~ 
kinds of corn among their vines they should propitiate tT Deut. 
the gods which were afterwards known in Rome by the “* % '* 
names of Bacchus and Ceres; that, by yoking animals” 
so hetcroyeneous as the ox and the ass in the same 
plough, they should by a charm secure the favour of the 
deities who presided over the affairs of husbandry ; and 
that a garment composed of linen and woollen, worn 
under certain conjunctions of the stars, would protect its 
owner, Ins flocks, his herds, and his field, from all ma- 
lign influences, and render him in the highest degree 
prosperous through the whole course of his life t. But}, Seencer, 
magical ceremonies were always performed in order to wen 
render propitious good or cvil demons (see MAGiIc) 331, 33. 
and therefore such ceremonies, however unimportant in 
themselves, were in that age most wisely prohibited in 
the Mosaic law, as tlicy naturally led those who were 
addicted to them to the worship of idols and impure spi- 
rits. 
If the whole ritual of the Jewish economy be exa- 
mined in this manner, every precept in it will be found 
to be directed against some idolatrous practice of the 
age in which it was given. It was therefore admirably 
calculated to keep the Israelites a separate people, and 
to prevent too close an intercourse betwecn them and 
their Gentile neighbours. The distinction made by 
their law between clean and unclean animals (see SLa- 
VERY, N° 33.) rendered it impossible for them, with- 
out a breach of that law, to cat and drink with their 
idolatrous neighbours ; their sacred and civil ceremonies 
being directly levelled against the Eyyptian, Zabian, 
and Canaanitish superstitions, lad a tendency to gene- 
rate 1m their minds a contempt of those superstitions 3 
and that contempt mnst have been greatly increased by 
their yearly, monthly, and daily sacrifices, of the very 
animals which their Egyptian masters had worshipped 
as gods. 164 
That these laws might have the fuller eflect on minds The Mo« 
gross and carnal, they were all enforced by temporal saic laws 
sanctions. Hence it is that Moses assured them that if cored 
they would hearken to God’s jndgments, and keep ~ a 
them, and do them, they should be blessed above all tions. 
people; threatening them at the same time with utter 
destruction if they should at all walk after other gods, 
and serve them, and worship them §. Nor were these § Deut. 
temporal rewards and punishments held out only to the passin. 
nation ag a collective body; they were promised and 
threatened to every individual in his private capacity as 
the certain consequences of lis obedience or disobedi- 
ence. Every particular Hebrew was commanded to 
honour his father and mother, that it might go well 
with him, and that his days might be prolonged 5 whilst 
he who cursed his father or his mother was surely to be 
put to death. Against every idolater, and even against 
the wilful transgressor of the ceremonial law, God re- 
peatedly declared that he would set his face, and would 
cut off that man from among his people: and that indi- 
viduals, as well as the nation, were in this life actually , Div. Lew 
rewarded and punished aecording to their deserts, hasiook. v, 
been proved by Bishop Warburton |]. Indeed the Mo-<ect: 4. 
gAe ic 


ar 
4 
Theology saic law, taken in its lneral sense, holds out no other 
from the prospects to the Israelites than temporal bappiness; such 
fall of as health, long life, peace, plenty, and dominion, if 
he eenangtity should keep the covenant; and temporal misery, 
of Christ. Viz. diseases, inmmature death, war, famine, want, sub- 
my jection, and captivity, if they should break it. ‘* dee 
(says Mares), I have set before thee this day life and 

goad, death and evil 5 in that L command thee this day 

ta love the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, and to 

keep Isis commandments, and his statutes, and his judye- 

ments, that thou mayest live and multiply; and the 

Lord thy God shall bless thee in the land whither thou 

goest te possess it. But if thine heart turn away, 30 

that thou wilt not hear, but shalt be drawn away, and 

worship other gods, and serve them; [ denounce unto 

you this day, that ye shall surely perish, and that ye 

shall not prolong your days upon the land whither thou 

passet over Jordan to possess it.’? And elsewhere, ha- 

ving informed them that, upon their apostasy, their 

land should be rendered like Sodom and Gomorrah, he 

udds, that all nen should know the reason of such bar- 

renness being brought upon it, and should say, “ Be- 

cause they have forsaken the covenant of the Lord God 


* Deut. of their fathers, which he made with them when he 
XxX. 1: brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, the anger 
19 NN of the Lord was kindled against this land, to bring up- 
= rec on it all the curses that are written in this book *.” 

Whence it From this fact, which scarcely any man of letters will 
has been venture to deny, some divines have concluded, that the 


rashly in- 
ferred that 
the ancient 8! 


ancient Israelites lad no hope whatever beyond the 
‘ave; and that in the whole Old Testament there is 


Hebrews not a single intimation of a future state. That many of 
a no ~—s the: lower classcs, who could neither read nor write, 
lope be- were in this state of darkness, may be true; but it is 
yond the. : / . 

grave. impossible that those who understood the book of Ge- 


nesi3 cold be ignorant that death came into the world 
by the transgression of their first parents, and that God 
had repeatedly promised to redeeny mankind from every 
consequence of that transgression. They must likewise 
have known that, before the deluge, Icnoch was trans- 
Jateil into heaven without tasting death; that after- 
wards Elijah had the same exemption from the common 
lot of humanity; and that, as God is no respecter of 
persons, every one who served him with the zeal and 
fidelity of these two prophets would, by some means or 
other, be made capable of enjoying the same rewards, 
The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was not the 
God of the dead, but of the living. 

In the earliest periods of their commonwealth, the 
Israelites could, indeed, only zfer, from diflerent passa- 
ges of their sacred books, that there would be a general 
resurrection of the dead, and a future state of rewards 
and punishments ; bnt from the writings of the prophets 
it appears, that before the Bahylonish captivity that 
doctrine must have been very generally received. In 
the Psalms, and in the prophecies of Isaiah, Danicl, 
and Ezekiel, there are several texts which seem to us 
to prove incontrovertibly, that, at the time when these 
inspired books were written, every Israclite who could 
read the scriptures must have had some hopes of a resur- 
rection from the dead. We sliall consider two of these 
texts, becanse they have been qnoted by a very learned 
and valuable writer in support of an opinion the reverse 
of ours. 


Jn a sublime song, composed with a yiew to incite 
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the people to confidence in God, the prophet Isatah bas 
these remarkable words ; “ ‘Phy dead men shall live; from 
together with my dead body shall they arise. Awake fall 
and sing, ye that dwell in the dust; for thy dew is as, — 
the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast out the of @ 
dead #.”) We agree with Bishop Warburton that these —=y 
words are figurative, and that they were uttered to give 156 
the Israelites consvlation in very disastrous times. ‘The Le pie 
purpose of the prophet was to assure them, that though jeg 
their community should, in Babylon, be as completely * Chap, 
dissolved as a dead body reduced to dust, yet God would 2xvi. 19, 
restore them to their own land, and raise that commu- 
nity again to life. ‘Yhis was indeed a prophecy only of 
a temporal deliverance ; but as it is expressed in terms 
relating to the death and resurrection of man, the dee- 
trinc of a resurrection must then have been well known, 
and generally received, or such language would have 
been altogether unintelligible. 

The prophet Ezekiel, when the state of things was 
most desperate, 1s carried by the Spirit into a valley full 
of dry bones, and asked this question; “ Son of man, 
can these bones live?” ‘l’o which he answers: “ O 
Lord God, though knowest +.” He was not asked if al/} Chap. 
the dead would rise at the last day; but only if the par-***¥ib 3 
ticular bones t/en presented to him could live at that 
trme, and while other bones were mouldering in cor- 
ruption : and to such a question we cannot conceive any 
answer that a man brought up in the belief of a general 
resurrection could have given, but—‘* O Lord God, 
thon knowest.’?> Had Ezekiel been a stranger to the 
doctrine of a general resurrection, or had he not be- 
lieved that doctrine, he would doubticss have answered 
the question that was put to him in the negative ; but 
convinced that a men are at some pcriod to rise from 
the dead, “that every one may receive the things done 
in his body, according to that he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad,’? he very naturally said, that God 
alone knew whether the bones then exhibited to him 
in the valley would rise before the general resurrec- 
tion. 1S7 

But though the more intciligent and righteous Israel- The hope 
ites certainly ‘all died in faith, and not having ren Ott bal 
ceived the promises, but having seen them afar off, aa 
were persuaded of them and embraced them, confessing not fro 
that they were strangers and pilgrims on earth, who de- theit owt 
sired a better country, that is, a heavenly one f," we “aa 
are not to suppose that this heavenly desire arose from | -. 
any thing taught in the law of Moses. That law, when™ — 
taken by itself, as unconnected with prior and subse- | 
qucnt revelations, makes no mention whatever of ahea- |, 
venly inheritance, which St Paul assures us § was given) Gali | 
420 years before to Abraham by a premise which may i 
be traced back to the first ray of comfort vouchsafed to 
fallen man in the sentence passed on the original de- 
ceiver. * Whercfore then served the law? It was add- 
ed (says the apostle), because of transgressions, till the 
seed should come to whom the promise was made.” 
The transgressions here alluded to were polytheism and 
idolatry, which, with a train of crucl and detestable 
vices, Jiad overspread the whole world; and the pri- 
mary attention of the law was to stem the torrent of 
these corruptions, for which we have seen it was adm 
rably calculated; and, like a schoolmaster, to instruet 
the Israelites in the unity and worship of Jehovah, and 
thus by degrees bring them to Christ. Bed 

u 
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Paw if. 
Thescy But though it is apparent that a future state of re- 
fcomjhe wards and punishments madc no part of the Mosaic dis- 


~ ia pensation, yet the law had certainly a spiritual meaning 


the eine t be understood when the fulness of time should come. 
of Git. Every Christian sees a striking resemblance between the 


sacrifice of the paschal lamb, which delivered the Is- 
raelites from the destroying angel in Egypt, and the 
sacrifice of the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world. Indeed the whole ritual of sacrifice 
must have led the more intelligent of them to faith in a 
future sacrifice 5 by which, while the heel of the seed of 
the woman should be bruised, the head of the serpent 
should be completely crushed (see SacRiFIcE) ; and as 
prophets were raised up from time to time, to prepare 
them for the coming of the Messiah, and to foretel the 
nature of his kingdom, there can be no donbt but that 
those inspired teachers would lay open to them, as far 
as was expedient, the temporary duration of the Mosaic 
1a law, and convince them that it was only the shadow of 


Why & better things to come. From the nature of their ritual, 
law WB and the different prophecies vouchsafed them, which 
‘ypica became more and more explicit as the time approached 


for their accomplishment, they must surely have been 
led to expect redemption from the curse of the fall by 
the sufferings of their Messiah ; but that any one of 
them knew precisely the manner in which they were to 
be redeemed, and the nature of that religion which was 
to supersede their own, is wholly incredible. Such 
knowledge would have made them impatient nnder the 
oke of ordinances to which they were subjected ; for 
| after the Christian faith came into full splendour, man- 
| kind could be no longer under the tuition of such a 
_ schoolmaster as the law, which “ had only a shadow of 
_ good things ; and so far from their reality, not even the 
very zmage of them*.” ‘Fhrough these shadows, how- 
ever, the Jews, aided by the clearcr light of prophecy, 
though it too shone ina dark place, might have seen 
' enough of God’s plan of redemption to make them ac- 
| knowledge Jesus of Nazareth, when he came among 
them working miracles of mercy, for the Messiah so 
long promised to their forefathers, and in whom it was 
repeatedly said, that all the nations of the earth should 
tae ve blessed. 
Meang) While sucheare was taken to prepare the descendants 
used to}re- of Abraham for the coming of the Prince of Peace, we 


| 


ee H must not suppose that God was a respectcr of persons, 
the cam, and that the rest of the world was totally neglected. 
The dispersion of the ten tribes certainly contributed to 


of Chap 
| spread the knowledge of the true God among the east- 

ern nations. The subsequent captivity of the tribes of 
} Judah and Benjamin must have confirmed that know- 
) ledge in the great empires of Babylon and Persia ; and 
| that particular providence of God which afterwards led 
Ptolemy Philadelphus to have the Jewish scriptures 
translated into the Greek language, laid the divine ora- 
cles open to the study of every accomplished seholar. 
At last, when the arms of Rome had eonquered the ci- 


empire; when Augustus had given peace to that em- 
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pire, and men were at leisure to cultivate the arts and Theology 
sciences ; when the different sects of philosophers had from the 
by their disputations whetted each others understandings, '#!l of 
so that none of them was disposed to submit to an el 
postnre; and when the police of the Homan govern- of Christ. 
ment was such that intelligence of every thing import- —-~--——~ 
ant was quickly transniutted from the most distant pro- 
vinces to the eaprtal of the empire ; “ when that fulness 
of time was come, God sent forth his Son made of a 
woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might reeeive the adoption of 
sons,’’ and be restored to that inhcritanee of which the 
forfeiture introduced the several dispensations of reveal- 
ed religion into the world. 


Sect. V. View of Theology more peculiarly Christian. 


ManxKIND being trained by various dispensations of 
providence for the reception of Jesus Christ, and the 
time fixed by the prophets for his coming being arrived, 
“a messenger was sent before his face to prepare his 
way before him by preaching the baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins.”? This messenger was Jolin 
the Baptist, a very extraordinary man, and the greatest 
of all the prophets. His birth was miraculous, the 
scene of his ministry the wilderness, his manners austcrc, 
and his preaching upright, without respect of persons. 
He frankly told his audience that he was not the Mes- 
siah, that the Messiah would soon appear among them, 
that “‘ he was mightier than himself, and that he would 
baptize them with the Holy Ghost wnd with fire.” 160 
Mightier indeed he was; for though born of a wo- Christ the 
man the Messiah was not the son of a human father ; dine 
and though living for the first thirty years of his life in —. 
ebscurity and poverty, he was the lineal descendant of . 
David, and heir to the throne of Israel. But the dip- 
nity of his human descent, great as it was, vanishes 
from consideration when compared with the glory which 
le had with his Father before the world was. The 
Jewish dispensation was given by the ministry of Moses, 
and illustrated by subsequent revelations vouchsafed to 
the prophets; the immediate author of the Christian re- 
ligion is the Aeyes or the second person of the blessed 
Trinity, of whom St John deelares, that “ he was in 
the beginning with God, and was God; that all things 
were made by him ; and that without him was not any 
thing made that was made.”? We have already proveil 
that in the one Godhead there is a Trinity of persons ; 
and that the Aeyos 1s one of the three, is apparent from 
these words of the apostle, and from many other passa- 
ges of sacred scripture. ‘Thns he is called the Lord of 
hosts himself; the first and the last, besides whom there 
ws no God; the most high God; God blessed for ever ; 
the mighty God, the everlasting Lather, Jehovah our 
righteousness ; and the only wise God our Saviour (B). 
This great Being, as the same apostle assures us, was 
made flesh, and dwelt among men; not that the divine 
nature was or could be changed into humanity, for God 
is immutable, the same almighty and incomprehensible 
Spirit, 


» (a) Isaiah viii. 13, 14. compared with t Peter ii. 7, 8.5 Isaiah vi. 5. compared with John xii. qt. 3 Isaiah xliv. 


vilized world, and rendered Judea a province of the 


ix. 6. Jeremiah xxiii. 6. Jude. 


6. compared with Revelation xxii. 13.3; Psalm Ixxvin. 56. compared with 1 Corinthians x. 9. Romans ix. 5. Isaiah 
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Theolozy Spirit yesterday, to-day, and for ever; but the Word or 


inere pecu- seeond 


liarly Chri- 
stian. 


161 
Objections 
to the in- 
carnation 
of the 
Word. 


162 
Obviated. 


** Eph. i. 
to. Col. i. 
119, 2C. 


‘t Col. ii. 


hatLeb. 1. 3: 


person in the godhead, assuming a human son] 
and body into a personal union with himself, dwelt up- 
on carth as a man, veiling his divinity under mortal 
flesh. Hence lic is said elscwherc to have becn **mani- 
fested in the flesh,”’ and “to have taken upon him the 
nature of man ;”’ phrases of the same import with that 
which asserts “ the Worb to have been made flesh.” 

This incarnation of the Son of God is perhaps the 
greatest mystery of the Christian faith, and that to 
which ancient and modern herctics have urged the most 
plausihle objcctions. The doctrine of the ‘Trinity is in- 
deed equally incomprehensible ; but the nature of God 
and the mode of lis subsistence, as revealed in scripture, 
no man, who thinks, can be surprised that he docs not 
comprehend ; for a revelation which should teach 
nothing mysterious on such a subject would be as incre- 
dible and as useless as another which contained nothing 
but mystery. The difhculty respecting the incarnation, 
which forces itself on the mind, is not how two natures 
so different as the divine and human can be so intimately 
united as to become one person; for this union in itself 
is not morc inconceivahle than that of the soul and body 
in one man ; but that which at first is apt to stagger the 
faith of the reflecting Christian is the infinite distance 
between the two natures in Christ, and the compara- 
tively sinall tmportancc of the object, for the attainment 
of which the eternal Son of God is said to have taken 
on lim our nature. 

Upon mature reflection, however, much of this diffi- 
culty will vanish to him who considers the ways of Pro- 
vidence, and attends to the mcaning of the words in 
which this mystery is taught. The importance of the 
objcct for which the Worp condcscended to be made 
flesh, we cannot adequatcly know. ‘The oracles of trnth 
indecd inform us, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners; but there arc passages scattercd through 
the New Testament * which indieate, not obscurely, 
that the influence of his suflerings extends to other 
worlds besides this: and if so, who can take on him to 
say, that the quantity of good which they may have 
prodnced was not of sufhcient importance to move even 
to this condescension a Being who is emphatically styled 
LOVE ? 

But let us suppose that every thing which he did and 
taught and suffercd was intended only for the benefit of 
man, we shall, in the daily administration of providence, 
find other instances of the divine condescension 3 which, 
though they cannot be compared with the incarnation 
of the second person in the blessed Trinity, are yet suf- 
ficient to reconcile our understandings to that myster 
when revealed to us by the Spirit of God. That in 
Christ there should have dwelt on earth “ all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily +,” is indeed a truth by which 
the devout mind is overwhelmed with astonishment ; 
but it is little less astonishing that the omnipotent Crea- 
tor should be intimately present at every instant of time 
to the meanest of his creatures, “ upholding all things, 
the vilest reptile as well as the most glorious angel, by 
the word of his power f.”? Yet it isa truth self-evident, 
that without this constant presence of the Creator, no- 
thing which had a beginning could continue one mo- 
ment in being; that the visible universe would not only 
crumble into chaos, but vanish into nothing ; and that 
the souls of men, and even the most exalted spirits of 


creation, would instantly lose that existence, which, as pp, 
it was not of itself, and is not neccessary, must depend mor 
wholly on the will of Him from whom it was originally liarh 
derived. Sce MeTApPHysics, N° 272—276, and Pro- 
VIDENCE, N® 3. 

In what particular way God is present to his works, 
we cannot know. Te is not diffused through the uni- 
verse like the amzma mundi of the ancient Platonists, or 
that modern idol termed the substratum of space (ME- 
TAPHYsICcs, N° 3cg, 310): but that he is in power as 
intimately present now to every atom of mattcr as when 
he first brought it into existence, 1s equally the dictate 
of sound philosophy and of divine revelation; for ‘ in 
him we live and move and have our being;’’ and power 
without substance is ineoneeivable. If then the divine 
nature be not debascd, if it cannot be debased by being 
constantly present with the vilest reptile on which we 
tread, why should our minds recoil from the idea of a 
still closer union between the second person of the cver 
blessed Trinity and the body and soul of Jesus Christ ? 
The one union is indeed different from the other, but 
we are in truth equally ignorant of the nature of both. 
Reason and revelation assure us that God must be pre- 
sent to his works to preserve them in existence ; and re- 
velation informs us farther, that onc of the persons in 
the Godhead assumed human nature into a personal union 
with himself, to redeem myriads of rational creatures 
from the miserable consequences of their own folly and 
wickedness. ‘The importance of this object is such, that, 
for the attainment of it, we may easily conceive that he 
who condescends to be potentially present with the 
worms of the earth and the grass of the ficld, would 
condescend still farther to be personally present with the 
spotless soul and body of a man. Jesus Christ lived in- 
deed a life of poverty and suffering upon earth, but his 
divine nature was not aflected by his sufferings. At the 
very time when, as a man, he had not a place where to 
lay his head; as God, he was in heaven as well as upon 
earth *, dwelling in light inaccessible ; and while, as a * Johniii | 
man, he was increasing in wisdom and stature, his divi- 13: 
nity was the fulness of him who filleth all in all, and 
from whom nothing can be hid. 

Perhaps the very improper appellation of mother of 
God, whieh at an carly period of the church was given 
tothe Virgin Mary, may have been onc cause of the 
reluctance with which the incarnation las been admit- 
ted; for as we have clsewherc observed (see NEs- 
TORIUS), such language, in the proper sense of the 
words, implies what those, by whom it is used, cannot 
possibly believe to be true; but it is not the language of 
scripture. We are there taught, that * Christ being in 
the form of God, thought it no robbery to be equal 
with God; hut made himself of no reputation, and teok 
upon him the form of a servant, and was madeinthe | 
likeness of man +3”? that “ God sent forth his Son made ¢ Philip! 
of 2 woman, made under the law, to redeem them that % 7 
were under the law, that we might receive the adoption 
of sons { 5” and that ‘* the WorD who was in the be-¢Galt | 
ginning with God, and was God, by whom all things4 & 
were made, was made flesh, and dwelt among men (who 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of - 
the Father), full of grace and truth § :”? but we are no- {Jo 
where taught that, as God, he had a mother! It was 
indeed the doctrine of the primitive chureh |i, that they 
very principle of personality and individual existence My 


Mary’s 


| 


; : belicf of all who made more pecu- 
. ané iw theme imply the miraculous coneep- be unbegotten, contrary to the be | vould liar'y Chri- 
ee ee a “ inest t by two of use of the phrase at the time when lic wrote, he wou stian, 
Ghai 4° 7 ae ie plainest terms Ww : . — a 5" . : 
| merbieb tion, wiih aevwentided siaatlee eal oy ‘a Holy — surely have expressed his dissent from the generally re ov 
u | ‘rangehists; for he was conceive ‘i ‘i. oil a ee ever he is far from doin 
| the evang oe 3 God, he had been ceived opinion. ‘This however he is so far long, 
Ghost and born of a virgin * ; but, as God, ‘1 in order that he gives the amplest confirmation of that opinion, 
5 y 4.4 « £ » 
lis dune begotten from all eternity of the —— ri cceeaed by deelaring, that “he beheld the glory of the worD 
naturme- of nature was prior to. the aealy G — hi by St incarnate as the glory of the only begotten of the Fa- 
gotte wr dent trom the appellation of 6 Avyos gtven ai a ther ;”? for this daintntiines is true only of the divinity 
the _ Jolin; for the term being used in that age, both 1 1¢ -~ pb Sin bee sport ast ing hegetion fda 
y - Jewish rabbies and the heathen philosophers, to denote . Py he Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
1S, hemi mere bsistence, which they considered as Father, but conecived by the Holy Gho: "S 
» a be r 5 S ; ‘ « « s 
Tiiiictaapearianiodinentes stepdicoe teste 
bec. an eternal and heer a arena oils le the Father HATH life in HIMSELF, so hath he GIVEN the 
times called +'eyatoy and sometimes to & ; _ tn Sam to have life in himself 5”? that “ the Son can do no- , St John 
aa eh igen a: ‘or any un- : . 
giving no intimation of his aeogie _— " ma, he thing of Armself, but what he seeth the Father do * ae na 
conuuon sense, we must neeessarily —— P t and that ‘he knew the Father, because he was from John ti 
= "te x . ° J ° 
meant to inform us that the divinity of Christ — va intr Gincl-aarniay: an +? 99 6 tv tv's Soe agree with ‘ ¢ 
2 ) vee wit. S ls : _ ~ 
Raligeacnation. —“Twst » ee ‘a ee | ‘ Bishop Pearson (c), that though the Father and Son 
sense by the later Platonists, and incall: prebabi “ J are both truly God, and therefore equal in respeet of 
Plato himeelf, we have sufheiently shewn — 1“, nature, yet the one is greater than the other, as being 
lace (see PLATONISM) 5 and that a similar mode of ex- ns »yel Dsath, “Die Cebes te @adidet 
ip 4 iled the Jews in the time of St the fountain of the Godhead. tgp tn 1 
ey Pele mony : aphrase ; which, ot of God; Licht, but zo¢ of Light. Christ is God, 
John, is apparent from the Chaldee paraphrase ; My but of God; Light, hut of Light. There is no differ- 
* sal stead of the words ** the Lord sard 10 4 Ou 5 ag _ é 
in the 110th psalm, instea j “i r inequality in the nature ar essence, because the 
“d,” has, “ the Lord said unto his worp. ence or inequality “ = : 
unto my Lord,” has, — hat Jehovali same in both; but the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
Again, where we are told in the aan a e = - beat dete enene -c6 dintedlé. “tien none 3 Christ hath 
= ¢ i exe € 4 . » ° e 
+Gemyy, Said to Abraham +, “Lam ba _ me 6 ~ ‘ORD the same essenee, not of himself, but from him.”? 16 
7CHE iv. ing great reward,”’ we read -_ the Cha ee, > eh Tis cet purpose lor cml. tin divine person was Purpose 
‘ is thy shield, and th exceeding great reward, were "e ed » head of the ser- for which 
amher tape y uited feasts sent into the world, was to bruise the head o tree (gee 
itis eaid, your new eo a oe we a nea pent, and restore mankind to the inheritanee which had shan se 
~ . ” the paraphrast ath it, my ——s Resa “very disnpen- id. . 
en _ en - 7 : M 1S ae that °° Isracl shall be been forfeited hy Adam’s transgression. Every dispen- the world. 
om" hateth ; and where - “a shiationd ” in sation of Providence trom the (all nad been preparatory 
§ Isai cet wm wake Lond won om ers - l a ll be s el b to this restoration, Prophets had been raised from time 
’ paneaiiie ced mani . 
xlv. 1 the same paraphrase it 18, Israc a os But to time to preserve in the early ages of the world the 
the worD of the Lord with everlasting arma : knowledge and worship of the true God: the children 
there is a passage in the Jerosalem Targum whieh — { scacclenad had been separated from the surrounding 
i ij d a doubt, that hy the aAoyos the Jews under- of : avi i . ‘ f 
| it heyond a doubt, bi f his Father before all nations for the sanie purpose ; and by the dispersion o 
_ stood a divine — begotten ten ery euithess estan tribes, the eaptivity of the othertwo in Babylon, 
1 worlds ; for commenting on Genesis er - “ c aml “—_ ttt soadlitatcdin af the Febrew. scriptures into the 
_ ofthat work thus express themselves : le WORD 0 Fille kinetledee whieh. bad 
| jy, OF the j | I th withe Greck langnage, much of the know edg eh he 
. the Lord said, behold Adam, M oe BEGOT been revealed to the Israclites was gradually diflused 
; NLY BE oe 
; i n upon earth, as 1 am THE O EGO ey 
1 paily nga — in veuiamnian with which, Philo in- over the eastern world. Saiaeel 
eee HEA YEN. king thus of himself: Kes yxe But while the Jews were thus rendered the instru- 
q s speaking th j : ; ait ai 
1S a silte Soogee r 7 ws yes. Lamneither mentsof enlightening the heathen nations of antiquity, 
? a fe} ° ' RB ae ° ‘ ° 2 
Cult. ibe. ove exyevnilos ws bos wy, ov ee “ “ne the same manner their intereourse with those nations made them almast 
| unbegotten, as God, nor begotte unavoidably aeqnainted with the philosophy which was 
. B a ,' 
6g ee Ge are. . justy conclude, that eultivated among the Chaldeans, the I crsians, and the 
Orthod Erom these quotations we may justy c ~ shen Egyptian Greeks ; and ingrafting many of the opinions 
ofthe NM the Nicene fathers expressed themselves — " ite Cinder retain dacttinns ob Vane 
rene cf. they declared that the only begotten Son of God wa: = .. their. vwn religion 
i et were f It worlds, and is God of — and the prophets, they eorrupted. their Bu 
| begotten of his father before all w , wile 
| 
| i %s lent exposition of the apostle’s creec ,asa 
7 | (c) We beg leave to reeommend to our readers this oe mall ti naticies of the Christian . 
| work which wilt render them great assistanee in acquiring just n me i ag 
— ill find i think, a complete antidote against the poison of modern Unitarians and modern T'rj 
" } faith, They will find it, we think, a a he s f Joseph as well as af Mary; 
t rw ‘fe man, the son o osepli é 3 Y3 
ew aeh that Jesus Christ was a mere ‘ | of Jos _— ae 
theists; of whoni mr ee er extreme, maintain, that, with respect to his divinity, he is in no sense sub- 
< 2 oll a ? i ¥ ‘4 
| peeve Weteer, a at epee. I the “nther, the Son, or the Holy Ghost, according tu the good plea- 
4 ordinate to the Father, but 7 ~~ nen ce atlas bi erie bie divimity, and likewise his eternal generation ; . 
. ; . : yeen al € : . . : . i 
_ Sure of the eternal three. : “ oan give, it seems not to be worth while to prove his miraeulous eoneeption, 
a = ta Pp aS VW ° ‘ & = i - ce * oe . 
. | 7 a rch ~ rg - lin the New Testament in words void of all ambiguity ; and as it is surely as easy 
Phat miracle is plainly asserted in the as of the dust of the earth, we eannot conceive what should: 
. for God to make a man of the snbstanee of a woman as of the dust < “ ot Gils 
: essi ‘istianity to call it in question. ‘The natura generation © : &. 
‘ have induced any person professing Christianity to caiaean te 
." . e 4 : , te 1] 6 ° 
4 groundless fancy, which can serve no purpose whatever, even to 
: 
J) | ; 
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Theology while they improved that of their neighbours. Hence, 
raore pecu-hy the time that Christ came among them, they had 
liarly Cini- made the word of God of nonc eflect through a number 


stian. 


166 


of idle faneies which they ineulcated on the people as 
the traditions of the elders; and as they had attached 


Corruption themselves to different masters in philosophy, their un- 
of the Jews authorised opinions were of course different according 


at the time 


of his co- 
huge. 


167 
The ob- 
jects of his 
preaching. 


to the different sonrees whenee they were drawn. The 
peculiar tenets of the Ess—ENEs seem to have been a 
species of mystio Platonism, ‘The PHARISEES are 
thought to have derived their origin from a Jewish phi- 
Josopher of the Peripatetic school ; and the resemblanec 
between the doetrines of the SappucEES and the philo- 
sophy of Epicurus has eseaped no man’s observation. 
Though these sects maintained mutual communion 1n 
publie worship, they abhorred each other’s distinguishing 
tenets ; and their wranglings had nearly banished from 
them every sentiment of truc religion. ‘They agreed, 
however, in the gencral expectation of the Messiah pro- 
mised to their fathers; but, unhappily for themselves, 
expected him as a great and temporal prinec. To this 
mistake several circumstanecs contributed: some of thei 
prophets had foretold his coming in lofty terms, horrow- 
ed from the ritual law, and the splendour of carthly mo- 
narchs. ‘The neecssity of casting this veil over those 
living oracles we have shewn in another place (see Pro- 
pHEecY, N°17.). At the time when the predictions 
were made, the Mosaie system had not run out half its 
course, and was therefore not to be exposed to popular 
contempt by an information, that it was only the harsh 
rudiment of one more easy and perfeet. ‘To prevent, 
however, all mistakes in the eandid and impartial, when 
the Messiah should arrive with the eredentials of mira- 


culous powers, other prophets had deseribed him in the | 


clearest terms as having no form nor comeliness, as a 
sheep dumb before his shearcrs, and as a lamb brought 
to the slaughter ; but the Jews had suffered so much 
from the Chaldeans, the Greeks, and other nations by 
whom they had been conquered, and were then sufler- 
ing so much from their masters the Romans, that they 
could think of no deliverance greater than that which 
should rescue their nation from every foreign yoke. 

What men earnestly wish to be true, they readily be- 
lieve. Hence that people, losing sipht of the yoke un- 
der which they and the whole human race were brought 
by the fall of Adam, mistaking the sense of the blessing 
promised to all nations through the seed of Abraham, 
and devoting their whole attention to the most magni- 
fieent deseriptions of the Messiah’s kingdom, expected 
in him a prince who should eonquer the Romans, and 
establish on earth a universal monarchy, of which Jeru- 
salem was to be the metropolis. 

As our Saviour eame fora very diflerent purpose, the 
first object of his mission was to reetify the notions of has 
erring countrymen, in order to fit them for the deliver- 
ance whieh they were to obtain through him. Accord- 
ingly, when he entered on his offiee as a preacher of 
righteousness, he embraced every opportunity of invergh- 
ing against the false doctrines tanght as traditions of the 
elders; and by his knowledge of the seerets of all 
hearts, he exposed the vile hypoerisy of those who made 
a gain of vodliness. ‘The Jews had been led, by their 
separation from the rest of the world, to consider them- 


- selves as thc peculiar favourites of Jehovah; and the 


conseqnence was, that, contrary to the spirit of their 
5 


own law, and the explicit doctrines of some of their pro- 4 
phets, they looked on all other nations with abhorrence, tiore 
as on people physically impure. ‘These prejudices the Har 
blessed Jesus laboured to eradicate. Tlaving desired a, 
lawyer, by whom he was tempted, to read that part of 
the law of Moses whieh commanded the Israelites to 
love their neighbours as themselves, he compelled him, 
by means of a parabolical account of a eonipassionate 
Samaritan, to aeknowledge, that under the denomina- 
tion of neighbour the divine lawgiver had comprehended 
all mankind as the objects of love *. The importance « g, 74, 
in which Moses held the ritual law, and to which, asx 2.4 
the means of preserving its votaries from the contagion 4 
of idolatry, it was justly intitled, had led the Jews to 
consider every ceremony of it as of intrinsic value and 
perpetual obligation: but Jesus brought to their recel- 
leetion God’s declared preferenee of merey to saerifee ; 
shewed them that the wcightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith, elaimed their regard in 
the first place, and its ceremonial observances only im 
the second ; and taught them, in conformity with the 
predietions of their own prophets +, that the bour was} Jeremy. 
about to come when the worship of God should not xxi. 3, 
be confined to Jerusalem, but that ‘* true worshippers &% 
should everywhere worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth ¢.” t John is, 
It being the design of Christ’s coming into the world ?5—2. 
to break down the middle wall of partition between the 
Jews and Gentiles, and to introduce a new dispensation 
of religion which shonld unite all mankind as brethren 
in the worship of the true God, and fit them fer the 
enjoyment of heaven; he did not eontent himself with 
merely restoring the moral part of the Mosaic law to its 
primitive purity, diseneumbered of the eorrupt glosses of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, but added to it many spiritual 
precepts, which, till they were taught by him, had 
never occurred either to Jew or Gentile. The Hebrew 
lawgiver had prohibited murder under the penalty of 
death; but Christ extended the probibition to eauseless 
anger, and to contemptuous treatment of our brethren, 
commanding his followers, as they valued their everlast- 
ing salvation, to forgive their enemies, and to love all 
mankind. Adultery was forbidden by the law of Moses 
as a crime of the deepest dye; but Jesus said to his dis- 
ciples, ‘ that whosoever looketh on a woman to lust 
after her, hath committed adultery with her already in 
his heart,” and is of course liable to the Divine ven- 
geance. The /ex talionts was in force among the Jews, 
so that the man who had deprived his neighbour of an 
eye or a tooth, was to suffer the loxs of an eve or a tooth 
himself; but this mode of punishment, whieli inflicted 
blemish for blemish, though suited to the hardness of 
J. wish hearts, being inconsistent with the mild spirit of 
Christianity, was abolished by our blessed Lord, who 
severely prohibited the indulgence of revenge, and com- 
manded his followers to love even their enemies. Per- 
jury has in every eivilized nation been justly considered 
as 2 crime of the highest atrocity, and the Mosaic law 
doomed the false witness to bear the punishment, what- 
ever it might be, which he intended by swearing falseiv 
to bring on his brother; but the Author of the Christian 
religion forbade not only false swearing, but swearing at 
all, except on solemn occasions, and when an oath should 
be required by legal authority. See OaTH. . 
By thus restoring the law to its original purity, and 
ioe 


) 
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Maory 11 Many cases extending its sense, the blessed Jesus exe- 
miora@pecu- cuted the office of a PROPHET to the lost Sheep of the 
harkwCbti- house of Israel; but had he not been more than an ordi- 
ur: nary prophet, he could not have abrogated the most tri- 
_ vial ceremony of it, nor even extended the sense of any 


In 4 th of its moral precepts ; for their great lawgiver had told 
he ema- them, that “the Lord their God would raise up unto 
ved tof them but one Prophet, like unto him, to whom they 
zoe should hearken ¢.” That Prophet was by themselves 
De understood to be the Messiah, whom they expected to 
xviilbls. tell them all things. It was necessary therefore that 


Jesus, as he taught some new doctrines, and plainly in- 
dicated that greater changes would soon be introduced, 
should vindicate his claim to that exalted character which 
alone could authorise him to prupose innovations. This 
he did in the amplest manner, by fulfilling prophecies and 
working miracles (See MiracLe and PROPHECY) 3 so 
that the unprejudiced part of the people readily acknow- 
Jedged him to be of a truth “ that prophet which should 
come into the world—the Son of God, and the King of 
Israel.”’ He did not, however, make any change in the 
national worship, or assume to himself the smallest civil 
anthority. He had submitted to the rite of circumcision, 
and strictly performed every duty, ceremonial as well as 
moral, which that covenant made incumbent on other 
Jews ; thus fulfilling all righteousness. Though the re- 
ligion which he came to propagate was in many respects 
contrary to the ritual law, it could not be established, 
or that law abrogated, but in consequence of his death, 
_ which thesystem of sacrifices was appointed toprefiyure 5 

and as his kingdom, which was not of this world, could 

not commence till after his resurrection, he yielded 

during the whole course of his life a cheerfn! obedience 

to the civil magistrate, and wrought a miracle to obtain 
_ money to pay the tribute that was exacted of him. Be- 
ing thus eircumstanced, he chose from the lowest and 

Jeast corrupted of the people certain followers, whom he 

treated with the most endearing familiarity for three 
_ years, and commissioned at his departure to promulgate 
such doctrines as, consistently with the order of the di- 
vine dispensations, lie could not personally preach him- 
self. With these men, during the conrse of his ministry 
| on earth, he went about continually doing good, heal- 
ing the sick, casting out devils, raising the dead, reprov- 
ing vice, preaching righteousness, and instructing his 
countrymen, by the most perfect example which was 
ever exhibited in the world, of whatsocver things are 
true, or honest, or just, or pure, or lovely, or of good re- 
} port. The Scribes and Pharisecs, however, finding him 
not that conqueror whom they vainly expected, bccom- 
| ng envious of his reputation among the people, and be- 
| ing filled with rancour against him for detecting their 

hypocritical arts, delivered him up to the Roman go- 
vernor, who, though convinced of his innocence, yield- 
ed to the popular clamour, and crucified him between 
two thieves, as an enemy to Cresar. 

Just before he expired, he said, It is finished, intima- 
ting that the purpose was now fulfilled for which he had 
_ ome into the world, and which, as he had formerly 

told his disciples, ‘“‘ was not to be ministered unto, but 

to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many |].”? 

For his blood, as he assured them at the institution of 

the Eucharist, “ was to be shed for the remission of 

sins.’’ ‘That Christ died voluntarily for us, the just for the 
unjust, and that “ there is none other name under hea- 
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ven given among men whereby we mst be saved," is Theclogy 

the uniform doctrine of the prophets who foretold his more pecu- 

coming, of John the Baptist who was his immediate har-Harly Chri- 

binger, and of the apostles and evangelists who preached _ 54" 

the gospel after his ascension into heaven. Thus Isaiah 170 

says of the Messiah }, that he was wounded for our He volun- 

transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities; that the arily died 

chastisement of our peace was upon him, and that with ew 

his stripes we are healed; that we had all like sheep gonc A 3 

astray, turning cvery onc to his own way, and that the 

Juord laid on him the iniquity of us all; that he was 

eut off out of the land of the living, and stricken for 

the transgression of God’s people 5 and his soul or life 

was made an oflering for sin; and that he bore the sin 

of many, and made intercession for the transgressors.” 

The Baptist, “ when he saw Jesus coming unto him, said 

to the people, Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 

away the sin of the world 5”? plainly intimating that his 

death was to be a sacrifice, since it was only as a sacrifice 

that the Jews could form any conception of a lamb ta- 

king away sin. ‘he epistles of St Paul are so full of 

the doetrine of Christ’s satisfaction, tha) it is needless to 

quote particular texts in proof of it. He tells the Ro- 

mans, that Jesus Christ was set forth to be a propitiation 

through faith in his blood; he was delivered for our of- 

fences, and raised again for our justification ; that he 

died for the ungodly; and that God commendeth his 

Jove towards us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ 

died for us.” Eye assures the Corinthians that Christ 

died for all; that“ they who live should not henceforth 

live nnto themselves, but to him who died for them and 

rose again ; and that God made him to be sin for us, who 

knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of 

God in him.”? He informs the Galatians, that Christ 

‘gave himself for our sins, that he might deliver us 

from this present evil world, according to the will of 

God and our Father ; and that he redeemed us from the 

curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” St Peter 

and St John speak the very same language ; the former 

teaching us, that ‘ Christ suffered for us, and bare our 

sins in his own body on the tree +; the latter, that thes : Peter 

blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin, and thatii. 21, and 

he is the propitiation for our sins ; and not for our sins 24° 

only, but also for the sins of the whole world ¢.” That? 1 Jobn i. 

he came into the world for the puipose of suffering, ap-?°™ ?- 

pears from his own words : for ‘no man (said he}) ta-§ ™ John 

keth my life from me, but I lay it down of myself: L* se 

have power to lay it down, and I have power to take 

it again. This commandment have I received from my 

Father.’ And that he voluntarily laid it down for 

mankind, is evident from his calling himself the Good 

Shepherd, and adding, that ‘ the Good Shepherd giveth 

his life for the sheep ||.” te 

That Christ died for the bencht of the human race, is ‘171 

a truth so apparent from these texts, that no man profes- Different 

sing Christianity has hitherto called it in question. Very opinions 

different opinions have been formed indeed concerning SPeCU"8 
the nature 

the nature and extent of that benefit, and the means by . na extent 

which it is applied; but that the passion and death of the ot the be- 

blessed Jesus were essential parts of hisministry on earth, nefit reap- 

has seldom been controverted. That on the cross he &® from his 

made satisfaction to his Father for the sins of the world, °° 

is the general behef of Christians; but presumptuous 

men, aming at being wise beyond what is written, have 

started a thousand idle questions concerning the necessity 
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Theology of such satisfaction, and the manner in which it was 
more pecu- made. Some limiting the power and mercy of the Om- 
liarly Chri- njpotent, have dared to affirm that God could not have 
~~ pardoned man without receiving full satisfaetion for his 
offenees ; that nothing but the shedding of the bload of 
Christ could make that satisfaetion ; that his death was 
indeed sufficient to atone for a thousand worlds; that, 
however, be did not die for all mankind, but only for a 
chosen few, ordained to eternal life hy a secret decree 
before the foundation of the world; and that the rest 
of the race are passed by, and doomed to eternal perdi- 
tion, for the glory of God’s justice. Others, eonvineed 
hy every thing around them that the Creator and Gover- 
nor of the universe is a heing of infinite benevolenee, 
whose only end in giving life must have heen to eom- 
munieate happiness, have contended, that no atonement 
whatever could be necessary to obtain from him the for- 
giveness of sin on sincere repentance; that tt 1s eon- 
trary to all onr notions of justice to punish the innocent 
for the guilty; and that therefore the death of Christ, 
though the essential part of his ministry, could not be 
necessary, hut at the most expedient. 

We enter not into these debates. The Scriptures have 
nowhere said what God could or could not do 3 and on 
this subject we ean know nothing but what they have 
taught us. ‘That ‘‘ we are reeonciled to God by the 
death of his Ssn,’’ is the prineipal doctrine of the New 
Testament; and without presuming to limit the power, 
the mercy, or the wisdom, of lim who ercated and 
sustains the universe, we shall endeavour to show that it 
is a doctrine worthy of all acecptation. In doing this, 
we shall state impartially the opitions whieh pious men 
have held respecting the form or manner in whieh Christ 
by his death made satisfaction to God for the sins of the 
world; and we hope that onr readers will embrace that 
opinion whieh shall appear to them most consonant to 
the general sense of sacred Scripture. 

The strietest adherents to the theological system of 
Calvin, interpreting literally sueh texts of Seripture as 
speak of lris being made sin for us, of his bearing our 
sins tn his own body on the tree, and of the Lord’s day- 
ing on him the iniquity of us all, eontend, that the sins 
of the elect were lifted off from them and laid on Christ 
by “imputation, mueh in the same way as they think the 
sin of Adam is imputed to his posterity. ‘* By bearing 
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from them, and took them upon limself, bearing or 
carrying them, as a man bears or earries a burden on 
his shoulders. ‘There was no sin zz him inherently, for 
if there had, he would not have heen a fit person to 
make satisfaction for it; but sin was prt upon him by his 
Divine Father, as the sins of the Israelites were put upon 
the seape-goat by Aaron. No ereature (continues he) 
eould have done this; but the Lorp hath laid on him, 
or made to mect on him, the iniquity of us all, not a 
eingle iniquity, but a whole mass and lump of sins col- 
lected together; and laid as a common burden upon 
him; even the sins of all the elect of God. ‘This phrase 
of laying sin on Christ is expressive of the ¢mputatron af 
it to him; for it was the will of God not to impute the 


i 


(rc) By the phrase a sensrble s‘nner, the learned author means a sinner who is not past feeling, but has a con 
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science alive to the sense of remorse. 
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the sins of his people (says Dr Gilt) he took them off 


transgressions of his elect to themselves, but to Christ, 7 
whieh was done by an aet of his own; for he hath made more 
him to be sin for ns: that is, by smputation, in which Mary 
way we are made the righteousness of God in him; that 
being imputed to us by him as our sins were to Christ. 
The sense (says our author) is, a charge of sin was 
prought against him as the surety of his people. Ie was 


e ° * ~» - 
numbered with the transgressors; for hearmg the sins of 
e ° ° » > 
many, he was reekoned as if he had been a sinner bim- 


self, sin being ¢mputed to him; and he was dealt with 
as sueh. Sin being found upon him by amputation, a 
demand of satisfaction for sin was made, and he answered 
it to the full. All this was with his own eonsent. Ile 
agreed to have sin laid upon him, and rmputed to lim, 
and a eharge of it brought against him, to which he en- 
gaged to be responsible ; yea, he himself took the sins 
of his people upon him ; so the evangelist Matthew has 
it, ‘ He himself took our infirmities, and bore our sick- 
nesses f.2 As he took the nature of men, so he took} Chap 
their sins, which made his flesh to have the keness of sin- vili. 17. 


ful flesh, thongh it really was not sinful. What Christ 


hore being laid upon him, and imputed to him, were 
sins of all sorts, original and actual; sins of every kind, 
open and secret, of heart, lip, and life; all acts of sin 
committed by bis people, for he has redeemed them 

from all their iniquities ; and God, for Christ’s sake, 
forgives all trespasses, his blood cleanses from all sin, and 

his righteousness justifies from all; all being imputed to 

him as that is to them. Bearing sin supposes it to bea 
burden ; and indeed it i3 a burden too heavy to bear by 

a seusible sinner (£). When sin is eharged home upon 

the conscienee, and a saint groans, being burdened with 

it, what must that burden be, and how heavy the load 

which Christ bore, consisting of all the sins of all the 

elect from the beginning of the world to the end of it; 
and yet he sunk not, bnt stood up under it; failed not, 

nor was he diseouraged, being the mighty God, and the 

Man of God's right hand, made strong for himself.” "3 

To the Arminians or Remonstrants, this doctrine of Objeeted 
the imputation of the sins of men to the Son of God ap-te. 
pears as absurd as the similar doctrine of the imputation 
of the sin of Adam to his unborn posterity ; and it 1s 
certainly attended with eonsequenees which have alarm- 
ed serious Christians of other denominations. 

Were it possible in the nature of things, says the Ar- 
minian, to transfer the guilt of one person to another, 
and to lay it upon him as a burden, it could not be done 
without violating those laws of equity whieh are esta- 
blished in the seripture and engraven on the homa 
heart. But this is not possible. ‘To talk of lifting 
lumps of sin, or transferring them like bnrdens from the 
guilty to the innoeent, is to utter jargon, says he, which 
has no meaning; and we might with as much propriety 
speak of lifting a searlet colour from a piece of eloth and 
laying it on the sound of a trumpet, as of literally lift 
ing the sins of the elect from them and laying them oa 
Christ. Guilt is seated on the minds and no man can 
hecome a sinner hut by an act of valition. If Christ 
therefore really took upon him the sins of his people, be 
must have deliherately formed a wish to have actually 

committed ~' 
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deeds that were done before he was born, or have made 
these innocent who really lad been sinners. A deed 
once done cannot be undone; a volition which has been 
formed cannot be annihilated. By sincere repentance, 
the habitual dispositions are indeed changed, and those 
who have been sinners become objects of mercy 5 but no 
power can recal the honrs that are past, or make those 
actions which have been performed to have been not per- 
formed. ‘To remove guilt from the sinner and lay it on 
the innocent may therefore be safely pronounced impos- 
sible even for Omnipotence itself, for it implics that a 
thing may be and not be at the same instant of time 3 
and the doctrine which teaches that this removal was 
made from the elect to Christ, is an imagination of yes- 
terday, which has no conntenance from scripture, and is 
contrary to the estahlished constitution of things. Those 
who imagine that gmlt may be propagated from father 
to son, liave something like an argument to urge for the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to his numberless posterity ; 
for all the men and women who have by ordinary yene- 
ration heen introduced into the world, lave undoubtedly 
derived their nature from the primeval pair. But Christ 
did not derive his nature from the e/ect, that their sins 
should be communicated to him; nor, as he was mira- 
culously conceived by the Holy Ghost, can we attribute 
to him any degree of that ¢azwt which is supposed to 
have been conveyed from Adam to all the other gene- 
rations of men. 

Nothing more, therefore, can he meant by ** Christ’s 


rh *Y being made sin for us,” and ‘* bearing onr sins in his 


own body on the tree,”’ or hy God’s * laying upon him 
the iniquity of us all,” than that by his sufferings we 
are freed from the punishment of our sins: it being in 
scripture a common figure of speech, as even Dr Gill 
has somewhere acknowledged, to denote by the word sz 
the consequences of sin. That tlis figure is used in those 
texts from which be infers that Christ took the sins of the 
elect on himself, isevident from the verse which he quotes 
from the yospel of St Matthew ; in which it is said, 
that ‘* himself took our infirmities and bore our sicknes- 
ses.”” ‘The sicknesses and infirmities therc alluded to are 
the leprosy, the palsy, the fever, and demoniacal pos- 
sessions : but when our blessed Lord curcd these diseases, 
surely he did not by his omnipotent word lift them off 
from the patients and take them on himself, so as actu- 
ally to become a leper, a paralytic, and a damaniac, or 
even to he reckoned as such either hy the multitude, or 
by te priest, whose dnty it was to take cognizance of 
every illegal uncleanness*. And if his inveterate ene- 
mies did not tpute to him the leprosy when he removed 
that plague from others, why should it be supposed that 
his own Father, to whom he was at all times well-plea- 
sing, imputed to him the sins of which, hy his sufler- 
ings, he removed the punishment from those who were 
guilty ? ‘T’o impute to a person any action, whether vir- 
tuous or vicious, which he did not perfarm, cau proceed 
only from ignorance or malice, or partiality; but God 
1s no respecter of persons, and from ignorance and ma- 
lice he is removed to an infinite distance. It is indeed 
an undoubted truth, that * the Lord Jesus, by his per- 
feet obedience and sacrifice of himself, which he through 
the eternal spirit once offered up unto God, hath fully 
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jogy commutted all these sins $ bnt such a wish, thongh it 


morgpecn- would have made him inherently guilty, and therefare 
hvi- incapable of satisfying for sin, could not have cancelled 
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satished the justice of his Pather; and purchased not Ticolozy 

only reconcihation, hut an everlasting inheritance in the move pecu- 

kingdom of heaven for all those whom the Father hath !@tly. Chn- 

given lam +3” but that he actually toak on himself the "3 

sins of mankind, or that those sins were imputed to him + Confession 

hy God, who punished him as a person whom he consi- of Faith, 

dered as gnilty, is a doctrine equally injurious to the chap. viit. 

justice of the Father and to the immaculate purity of) 

the Son. 176 
The earnestness with which this doctrine was inculca- They have 

ted by some of the earliest reformers, and the impassibi- Prebably 

lity of admitting it, which every reflecting and unpre- —— 

judiced mind must feel, was probably one of the causes socinus 

which drove Socinus and his followers to the other ex- deny the 

treme of denying Clirist’s satisfaction altogether, and doctrine of 

considering his death as nothing more than that of an — 

ordinary martyr, permitted for the purpose of attesting 

the truth of his doctrine, and paving the way for his 

resurrection, to confirm the great promise of immortae 

lity. According to these men, forgiveness is freely dis- 

pensed to those who repent, Ly the essential goodness of 

God, without regard to the merit or sufferings of ally 

other being ; and the gospel is said to save from sin, be- 

cause it 1s the most perfect icsson of righteousness. ‘The 

great objection of Credlius to the doctrine of the satisfac- 

tion is, that it is a hinderance to piety; for if Christ 

has paid the whole debt, he thinks that he must have 

nathing to do, as nothing more can be required of 

us, And if it were indeed true that our sins are impu- 

ted to Christ, and his righteousness imputed to us, this 

objection would be insurmountable; for God could not 

justly cxact a double punishment for the same sin, or 

inflict misery on those to whom he imputes perfect righ- 

teousness. But as to this imaginary transferring of vir- 

tues and vices from one person to another, the scriptures 

give no countenance ; so they nowhere call the death of 

Christ a satzsfaction for the sins of men. The term has 

indeed been long in use among divines, and when pro- 

perly explained it may be retained without any danger ; 

but in treating of this suhject, it would perhaps be more 

prudent to restrict ourselves to the use of scripture lan- 

guage, as the word satisfaction carries in it the ideas of 

a deht paid and accepted ; whereas it 1s said hy St Paul, 

that ‘* eternal life is the g/t of God through Jesus Christ 

our Lord; and that we arc justified freely by his grace 

through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ, whom 

God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in 

his blood.” ied 
To clear up this matter, and attain adequate notions of The death 

redemption and justification, it will be necessary to look of Christ 

back to the fall of our first parents 5 for the great pur- an at 

pose for which Christ was promised, and for which he aint 

came into the world, was, by bruising the head of the pad lost. 

serpent, to restore mankind to the inheritance which 

they had lost through the transgression of Adam. ‘This 

ig apparent not only from the original promise made to 

the woman, but also from diflercut passages in the 

epistles of St Paul, who expressly calls Christ the second 

Adam, and says, that, ‘as by the offence of one, judge- 

ment came upon all men to condemnation ; even so by 

the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all 

men unto justification of life ;’? that “ as by one man’s 

disobedience many were made sinners, so hy the obedi- 

ence of one shall many be made righteous ;” and that, 

“© as in Adam all die, even sa in Christ shall all be made 

3 Ba alive.” 
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Hence it was that John the Baptist, when he 

to him, said to his disciples +, * Be- 
hold the Lamb of Gad which taketh away, not the szvs, 
but the sv of the world,” evidently alluding to Adam’s 
sin and its consequences, since no other sin was ever 
committed of which the consequences extend to the whole 
world. 

This being the case, it is undeniahle, that whatever 
we lost in the first Adam is restored to us by the se- 
cond; and therefore they who believe that the punishment 
denounced against eating the forbidden fruit was death 
corporal, spiritucl, and eternal, must believe that we 
ure redeemed from all theee by Christ; who having 
“appeared once in the end of the world to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself, died for us, that whether we 
wake or sleep, we shou'd live together with him *.” [f 
the image of God in which man was created was lost 
hy the breach of the first covenant, it is more than res- 
tored tous “ by the Mediator of a better covenant, 
which is established upon better promises ;” if by the sin 
of Adam we were utterly indisposed, disabled, and made 
opposite to all that is spiritually good, and wholly in- 
clined to all evil, and that continually, we are freed 
from that dreadful curse by ** our Saviour Jesus Christ 
who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify to himself a peculiar people zea- 
lous of good works ¢ 5” and if for our share in the first 
transgression we be justly liable to all punishments im 
this world and in that which is to come, the apostle as- 
snres us, that “ when we were enemies we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son, because that God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, not im- 
puting their trespasses unto them {.” As Jesus is “ the 
Lamb slain in the divine decree from the foundation of 
the world,” these beneficial consequences of his death 
lave been extended by a retrospective view to all in 
every age whose names are written in the book of life, 
though it be ahsurd to suppose that he literally took 
their sins upon him, and impious to imagine that he suf- 
fered under the imputation of sin. 

Such is the general doctrine of redemption, as it 1S 
taught by the more moderate Calvinists and more mode- 
rate Remonstrants; for moderate Christians of all deno- 
minations, though they express themselves diflerently, 
have nearly the same views of the fundamental articles 
of their common faith. It must not, however, be con- 
cealed, that many divines of great learning and piety 
contend strenuously against the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement for actwal transgressions of the moral law. 
These are the mare zealous Arminians, who deny that 
we inherit any mortal taint or intellectual weakness from 
our first parents, whom they believe never to have been 


Doctrine of in a state of greater perfection than many of their poste- 


the more 
zealous Ar- 
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rity who are called degenerate. According to them, we 
lost nothing by the fall of Adam hut our title to eter- 
nal life or perpetual existence, together with those graces 
of the Holy Spirit which were bestowed under the frst 
covenant to train mankind for the society of heaven ; 
and as eternal life and supernatural grace constituted 
one free gift, not due to the nature of man, or indeed 
of any created being, they might, when forfeited, be re- 
stored by any means or on any condition which should 
seen: expedient to the all-wise Donor. These means, 
and that condition, human reason cannot indeed disco- 
ver ; but it seems very fit that they should be different 


from the means by which moral agents under the law The 
of nature can secure to themselves the favonr of their more] 
Creator, or recover it when cccasionally lost. The liarly' 
former depends on arbitrary will and pleasure, or at least ~~ 
on no other principles discoverable by us; while the 
latter ariseth out of the established and well-known con- 
stitution of things. Thus moral virtue, comprehending 
piety, was the condition of that favour and protection 
which man, in his original state, could claim from hig 
Maker; but obedience to a positive command was the 
condition of the free gift of immortality conferred on 
Adam on his introduction into paradise. The claim 
arising from the relation between the creature and the 
Creator is indissoluble, becanse that relation cannot be 
dissolved : so that the man who, by a transgression of 
the moral law has forfeited the favour of God may rea- 
sonably hape to recover it hy sincere repentance and a 
return to his duty; aad nothing but such repentance 
and reformation can recover it; because, in a moral 
agent, nothing can be agreeahle to God but moral dis- 
positions, which cannot be transferred from one person 
to another, and for the want of which nothing can 
atone. Our virtues are not required nor our vices pro- 
hihited, as if the one could profit and the other injure 
him who created us ; for ‘is itany pleasure to the Al- 
mighty that we are righteous? or is it gazn to him that 
we make our ways perfect? Will he reprove us fox 
fear of us?” No? He commands us to be virtuous, 
and forhids us to be vicious, only because virtue is ne- 
cessary to our own happiness, and vice productive of 
everlasting misery. 

Were an immoral man to be introduced into the so- 
ciety of angels and jnst men made perfect, he would 
not experience in that society what we are taught te 
expect from the joys of heaven; because to such joys 
his acquired dispositions would be wholly repugnant. 
Nor could the sufferings of any person whatever, or the 
imputation of any extrinsic righteousness, make that 
mind which had long been immersed in the grossest sen- 
suality relish the intellectual and refined enjoyments of 
heavens or the man who had been the habitual slave of 
envy, malice, and duplicity, a fit inhabitant of that 
place where all are actuated by mutual love. On the 
other hand, say the divines whose doctrine we are now 
detailing, it is impossible to suppose that the Father of 
mercies, who knows whereof we are made, should have 
doomed to eternal misery any moral agent who had la- 
bonred through life to serve him in sincerity and in 
truth; or that any atonement could be necessary to re- 
deem from the pains of hell the man whose pious and 
virtnous dispositions have through penitence and prayer 
become suited to the society of heaven. Unsinning per- 
fection never was nor ever could be expected in man. 
He is brought into the world free indeed from vice, but 
equally destitute of virtue ; and the great business of his 
life is to guard his mind from being polluted by the 
former, and to acquire dispositions habitually leading te 
the practice of the latter. ‘Till these habits be fairly 
formed, it seems impossible that he should not sometimes 
deviate from the paths of rectitude, and thereby incur @ 
temporary forfeiture of the divine favour; but the very ; 
constitution of his mind, and the purpose for which he 
is placed in a state of probation, shaw that the divine 
favour thus forfeited can be recovered only by repent 
ance and reformation. 
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= Widely different, however, is the case with respect of it which we have yet taken, an objection forces itself Lheology 


morapeen- to the forfeiture and recovery of a free gift, to which 
When the condition is 


IgChri-man lias no natural claim. 
broken on which such a gift was bestowed, repentance 
can be of no avail ; it must be either irrecoverably lost 
The brist OF restored by the mere good pleasure of the giver. Im- 
dicd§ re- mortality or perpetual existence is a gift which upon 
deems certain terms was freely bestowed upon the human race, 
fromBe and forfeited by the transgression of their first parent 
+ 4 violating those terms. It was restored by the free 
’ grace of God, who was pleased to ordain, that “ since 
by man came death, by man should also come the re- 
surrection of the dead; for as in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive. ‘* Hence the apostle, 
writing to the Romans of the benefits of being the chil- 
dren of God, and joint-heirs with Christ, summeth up 
those benefits with resurrection from the dead.”? For 
the creature, i.e. mankind, was made subject (says 
he §) to vanity or death, not willingly, bat by reason 
of him who hath subjected the same in hope: because 
| the creature itself also shall be delivered from the bon- 
| dage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
| 
; 


§ Ra ‘ viii 
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dren of God. For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth, and travaileth in pain together until now: 
and not only they, but ourselves also, who have the first 
frnits of the spirit, even we ourselves groan within our- 
selves, waiting for the adoption, viz. the redemption of 
our body (fF). ‘That this the redemption of our body is 
the consequence of the sacrifice of Christ, is taught in 
the most explicit terms in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
of which the inspired author informs us, that “ foras- 
much as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
he also himself likewise took part of the same; that 
through death he might destroy him that had the power 
of death, that is the devil; and deliver them, who 
through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
ni, bondage *.” A vicarious atonement made with this 
| view, the divines, whose theory we are now consider- 
. ing, acknowledge to be perfectly rational and consistent 
with the strictest justice. ‘‘ The law of nature (say 
- 
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fur- they}) allows not of vicarious atonements; but ordains 
v. that the man who transgresseth shall himself bear the 
m punishment of his iniquity; a punishment which no man 
L.,. deserves for the faults of another, unless he be partaker 
mthe of the guilt by joining in the transgression.” And in 
mof proof of this their opinion, they appeal to the words of 
God himself, declaring to Moses,— Whosoever hath 
sinned against me, him will I blot out of my book f.” 
But when the free gift of immortality was lost, it was 
with great wisdom, say they, that God restored it 
| through a Mediator who should make atonement by his 
| blood for the breach of the first covenant; since sucha 
| mediation implies that the gift restored is merely of 
grace, to the attainment of which man could no further 
co-operate than by his hopes and wislics. 
To this view of redemption, and indeed to cvery view 


: 


; 


An o 
tion 


upon the mind. ‘Throughont the New Testament LIFE “ore pecu- 
AND IMMORTALITY are considered as a Free gift, and liatly Chri- 
. ‘ stiatl. 
ca!led so in express words by St Paul *. ‘To the scheme . 
under consideration it is essential to consider them as * Rom. v. 
such ; and yet we know that a large price was paid far 15. 
them, as St Panl likewise acknowledges, when he 
twice tells the Corinthians that they were bought witht Cor: ee 
a price +. Tag 
‘To clear up this matter (says Bishop Warburton), Obviated. 
aud to reconcile the apostle to himself, who certainly 
was not defective either in natural sense or artificial lo- 
gic, let us once again remind the reader, that life and 
inmortality bestowed o1 Adam in paradise was a FREE 
gift, as appears from the history of his creation. Asa 
free gift, it was taken back by the Donor when Adam 
fell; to which resumption our original natural rights 
are not subject, since natural religion teacheth, that sin- 
cere repentance alone will reinstate us in the possession 
of those rights which our crimes had suspended. So 
that when this free gift, forleited by the first Adam, 
was recovered by the second, its nature continuing the 
same, it must still remain a /ree gi/t—a gift to which 
man, by and at his creation had no claim; a gift which 
natural religian did not bestow. But if misled by mea- 
suring this revealed mystery of human redemption by 
the scant idea of human transactions, where a free gift 
and purchased benefit are commonly opposed to one an- 
other, yet even here we may he able to set ourselves 
right, since, with regard to man, the character of a 
Sree gift remains to immortality restored. For the price 
paid by forfeited man was not paid by him, but bya Re- 
deemer of divine extraction, who was pleased, by parti- 
cipating of man’s nature, to stand in his stead. Hence 
the sacred writers sceing, in this case, the perfect agree- 
ment between a FREE GIFT and a PURCHASED POSSESSION, | Div. Leg. 
call it sometimes by the one and sometimes by the 50K 9. che 
other name ].”’ « 182 
A restoration to life and immortality from that state The death 
of unconsciousness or extinction, to which all mankind of Christ 
were doomed in consequence of the fall, is that great #7 atone- 
salvation which we have obtained through the blood panko 
our Redeemer 3 and according to the theologians whose ,.,. bree, 
theory we are now considering, it was the only thing 1M sin, 
the divine intention when the promise was given to the 
first mother that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
head of the serpent. But though they contend that the 
death of Christ does not operate, directly as atonement 
for the actual sins of men, they admit that it does sa z7- 
directly and by necessary consequeiice, since it gives op- 
portunities for repentance and newness of life, which un- 
der the lirst covenant they did not enjoy. Had a man 
under that covenant transgressed any moral precept, he 
would have forfeited the favour of his God, and either 
been subjected to punishment or to a long course of re- 
pentance ; but supposing the efficacy of repentance un- 
, der 


(F) That by the words creature and creation the apostle here means all mankind, and by vanity and corruption, 
death, the reader will find proved by Dr Whitby, in his note on the place, with a strength of argument which 


cannot be shaken; and that the whole creation, the Gentiles as well as the Jews, groaned and travailed in pain 
| together under the apprehension of death, is apparent from the writings of Cicero, who always seems doubtful whe- 
| ther death be a good or an evil; and from the lamentation of Hezekiah, when desired by the prophet to set his 


house in order because he should die and not live. 
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der the law of nature to be what they suppose it to be, 
he might before it was perfeeted have lost his existence 
by the eating of the forbidden fruit; and thus his peni- 
tence or punishment have ended in everlasting death. 
This can never be the issue of things under the new co- 
venant, which, by the death of Christ, seeures immor- 
tality to man, and gives to lim opportunities, as Jong 
as he shall be in a state of probation, of recovering the 
divine favour when forfeited, whether by a moral trans- 
gression or a temporary violation of the peculiar eondi- 
tion of the covenant. Hence they admit the truth of 
the apostle’s doetrine, that we are gainers by the fall of 
Adam and the redemption wrought by Christ ; which 
will appear when we come to consider their notions of 
justification. In the mean time it may be proper to ob- 
serve, that they consider it as no small confirmation of 
their opinion, that it tends to put an end to the long 
agitated disputes conceruing the extent of redemption, 
and to reeoncile passages of scripture which, on the com- 
monly reeeived theories both of Calvinists and Armini- 
ans, seem to be at variance with each other. 

It is well known to be one of the fundamental doe- 
trines of the Calvinistic school, that ‘‘ none are redeemed 
by Christ, eflectually called, justified, adopted, sancti- 
*5? and if the no- 
tions of redemption, which, in the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, were very generally embraced, be admitted ag 


Faith of the Just, it will not be easy to overturn the arguments by 


Church of which that dactrine is supported. 


Seot/and, 


eh. ui. § 6. 


+ Gill's 
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Divinity, 
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Such of them as are 
connected with the great question of eleetion and repro- 
bation, and enter into the decision of it, we have stated 
in another place (see PREDESTINATION, N° 14.)3 but 
it is farther argued +, that the doctrine of warversal re- 
demption reflects on the wisdom, the justice, and the 
power of God, and rohs him of his glory. 

The scriptures assure us that all men shall not be 
saved; but how can this be, if Christ died for all, and 
the scheme of salvation, by his death was formed by infi- 
nite wisdom? ‘The Arminians indeed say, that those who 
fail of salvation, fail through their own fault in not per- 
forming the conditions required of them; but God ei- 
ther knew or knew not that such men would not per- 
form those conditions. If he knew it not, his know- 
ledge is limited ; if he did know it, where was his wis- 
dom in providing a scheme of redemption for men to 
whom he was aware that it would be of no benefit ? 
“God, we are told, 1s righteous in all his ways, and 
holy in all his works ;”’ but there is no righteousness in 
making Christ bear the sins of a// men, and suffer the 
punishment due to them, if any one of those men shall! 
be afterwards punished everlastingly. Lf Christ has al- 
ready paid the debts of the whole world, it eannot he 
just to cast a single inhahitant of the whole world into 
the prison of hell, there to be detained till he shall 
again have paid the uttermost farthing, “ The Lord’s 
hand is not shortened that it cannot save ;”’ for he is and 
always will be the same Almighty power that he was 
from eternity; but if by the divine decree Christ died 
for all men, and yet all men shall not be saved, it 
would appear that man is mightier than his Maker! 
The ultimate end of God in the redemption of man is 
admitted to have been bis own glory 3 but if any indivi- 
dual of the human race, who was redeemed by Christ, 
shall not be saved, God will so far lose his end, and be 
deprived of his glory. For, if this were the case, where 


would be the glory of God the Father im forming a 7 
seheme which, with respect to multitudes, does nat suc- mere 
ceed? and where would be the glory of the Son of! 
God, the Redeemer, in working out the redemption of 
men who are yet not to be saved by him? and where 
would be the glory of the spirit of God, if redemption 
were not by him effectually applied to every individual 
for whom it was wrought ? By such arguments as these 
do the Calvinists oppose the scheme of universal redemp- 
tion, and contend that Christ died only for the elect, or 
such as shall be placed on his right hand at the day of 
judgment. ‘This notion of a limited redemption, as 
they think it more worthy of the sovereignty of God, 
they helieve to be taught by our Saviour himself, when 
he saith *, ‘* All that the —— giveth me shall eome, ,. 
to me; and him that cometh to me, I will in nowise,.__.. | 
cast out. For L came down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that sent me. And 
this is the Father’s will who hath sent me, that of all 
which he hath gzvex me I should lose nothing, but 
should raise it up again at the last day.”’ ba 

The Arminians, on the other hand, contend, that it Accordim 
is impious to limit the effects of Christ’s death toa cho- t0 the Ar 
sen few, since it appears from scripture, that by the de- pe 
cree and intention of his Father he tasted death forjen, 
every man, that all, without exeeption, might throngh 
him obtain remission of their sins. ‘Thus our Lord him- 
self told Nicodemus +, that ‘as Moses lifted up thet Jobnin 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man !4—®- 
be lifted up; that whosoever believeth in him, should 
uot perish; but have everlasting life. For God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. For God sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the wor/d through 
him night be saved.” In perfect conformity with the 
doctrine of his divine Master, St Paul teaches J, that {2 Corns 
‘¢ Christ died for a//; that Gad was in Christ reconeil- 14%. 
ing the awor/d to himself, nat imputing their trespasses a 
unto them ;” that ‘ he will have a// men to be saved,i 9 
and to come into the knowledge of the truth 5”? that 
‘* Christ gave himself a ransom for e//;”? and that “ Je- 
sus was made a little lower than the angels, that by the 
grace of God he should taste death for every man.” 
The very same thing 1s taught by St Peter and St John, 
when the former says $, that ‘* the Lord is not willing ¢ , pete 
that any should perish, but that a// should come to re-ji,y 
pentance ;”’ and the latter |], that ‘ Jesus Christ the] 1 Joi! 
righteous is the propitiation for our sins ; and not for?- 
our’s only, but for the whole world.” 

On these texts, without any commentary, the Armi- 
nians are willing to rest their doctrine of universal re- 
demption; though they think that a very strang additional 
argument for its truth arises from the numberless absur- 
dities which flow from the contrary opinion. ‘Thus, 
say they *, the apostles were commanded by our Savi-« fi 
our t to “ go into aff the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature,” and all who hear it preached are 
required to believe it: but no man, as the Calvinists 
themselves eonfess, can believe the gospel as a Christian, 
without believing that Christ dzed for Aim; and there- cl 
fore, if it be trae that Christ died only for the e/ect, af 
great part of mankind are required to believe a lie, and 
a falsity is made the ohject of divine faith! Again, if 
Christ did not die for a//, then no man can be sure that 


4 


pa IT. 


Thgtogy he is bound to believe in Christ when preached to him: 
mor@ecu- nor can wny man be justly condemned for infidelity : 
hadpehri- which is not only absurd in itself, but directly contrary 
=, to what we are taught by our blessed Lord, who assures 
* Sthohn US*, that unbeliefis the cause of condemnation. Last- 
iti to, ly, af Christ died not for ad/, then is it certain that he 
and. cannot claim domimon over all in consequence of his 
t ROB Xiv. death and resurrection; but St Paul says expressly f, 
o that “to this end Christ both died, and rose, and revived, 
| that he might be the Lord of the dead and ving.” 
The Arminians acknowledge, that though Clirist died 
for all, there are many who will not be saved ; for, say 
te’ they t, the death of Christ did not literally pay the 
Diwgaws debts incurred by sinners, but only obtained for them 
and $ve- the gracious covenant of the gospel, by which all who 
a part believe in him, and sincerely endeavour to work out 
*“'?” - their own salvation with fear and trembling, are entitled 
to forgiveness of sins and eternal life. 
Difi@lties Such is the state of this controversy as it was agitated 
remd}d bY between the Calvinists and Arminians of the 17th cen- 
“ i ~ tury ; but the present leaders of this latter school are 
of opmion, that it never could have been started, had 
| not both parties mistaken the purpose for which Christ 
| 
. 
. 


died. It is not conceivable, say they, that any thing 
for which the eternal Sen of God took upon him hu- 
man natnre, and in that nature suffered a cruel and ig- 
nominious death, shall not be fully accomplished ; and 
therefore, if in the divine intention he died to make 
atonement for the sins of man actual as well as original, 
we must of necessity conclude, that those for whom he 
died shall certainly be saved. Yet we learn from scrip- 
ture that many shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment, though the same scripture repeatedly assures us 
that Christ gave his lifea ransom for al/, and that he is 
the propitiation for the whole world. ‘l’o reconcile 
these different passages of scripture is impossible, if we 
suppose that he laid down his life to atone for the actual 
transgressions of men; but if the direct purpose of the 
Godhead in forming this stupendous plan of redemption 
was, that the death of Christ should be the ransom of 
all from the grave or utter extinction, every difficulty is 
, removed; for we know that all, the wicked as well as 
) the righteous, shall through him be raised to life at the 
last day. That this was the purpose for which he died, 


———— 
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they think apparent from the very words quoted by the 
Calvinists to prove that redemption was not universal ; 
for he declares that it was his Father’s will, “ that of 
all which had been given him he should lose nothing.” 
mot that he shouid save it all from feature punishment, 
| but only that he * should raise it up at the last day.” 
|} When St John calls him a propitiation for our sins, 
) which, asowe have seen, the divines whose doctrine we 
| are now stating hold him to he indirectly, he does not 
add, as in our translation, for the srs of the whole 
world, but msgs crov tov xoogeov, for the whole world, 
Which, hy his death, he redeemed from that vanity and 
| eorruption under which, according to St Paul, it had 
| ‘groaned from the fall till the preaching of the gaspel. 
i Hence it is that our blessed Lord calls himself “ the re- 
surrection and the life,” and always promises to those 
— who-sheuld believe in him, that though they were dead, 
yet should they live, and that he would raise them up 

| at the Jast day. 
Among these various opinions respecting the destina- 


| tion of the death of Christ, it belongs not to us to de- 


| 
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cide. The serious reader, divesting himself of prejudice Theology 
in favour of the system in which he has been educated, more pecu- 
wil] search the scriptures, and adopt the theory which liarly Chri- 
he shall find most explicitly taught in that sacred vo- — "*" 
lume; but as in every system it is admitted, that one 96 
purpose for which Christ died was to redeem mankind One pur- 
from the everlasting power of the grave, and bring to Pose for 
light life and immortality, it is of the utmost importance Which 

, ' ‘ Christ died 
to Know whether that purpose has been fully attained. aie te 
Death we see still triumphing over all the generations bring te 
of men; and as the scriptures give us no hopes of being light life 
rescued from its dominion bnt through the medium of a2%4 immor- 
resurrection, some sensible evidence seenss necessary to tality. 
evince that a general resurrection shall actually take 
place. This we are promised as one great benefit pur- 
chased for us by the sufferings of Christ sacrificed on the 
cross. And since the price has been pazd, and paid thus 
vistbly, the nature of the covenant requires that the be- 
nefit shonld be as visibly enjoyed by the person whose 
sufferings obtained it for his hrethren. ‘“ If the Re- 
deemer himself had not been seen to enjoy the fruits of 
the redemption procured, what hopes could have re- 
mained for the rest of mankind? Would not the natural 
conclusion have been, that the expedient of redemption, 
by the death and sacrifice of Jesus, had praved ineflec- 
tual???) “This is the conclnsion which St Paul himself 
draws : “ Lf Christ be not risen (says he*), then is our ¥ 1 Cor. 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain; ye are yet 2% 1§—23. 
in your sins. Then they also, who are fallen asleep in 
Christ, are perished—eawwaAerlo—auare lost, as if they had 
never existed. But now (adds he) is Christ risen from 
the dead, and become the first fruits of them that slept, 
lor since hy man came death, by man came also the re- 
surrection of the dead: Far asin Adam a// die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive.’—So necessarily con- 
nected, in the opinion of the apostle, is the resurrection 
of Christ with the very essence of Christianity +. + Warbar- 

We have in another place (see ResuRReEcTron, 7's Ser 
N° 50.) stated such arguments forthe truth af this fun- a amy 
damental article of our common faith, as must carry — 
conviction to every mind capable of estimating the force 
of evidence; we shall not here resume the sulject. 

Archbishop King has supposed f, that the human will t Origin of 
is. a faculty distinct fromthe understandingand the appe- % “ 
lites; that uctivity is essential to it; and that previous sect ed 
to an clection formed, it is eqnally indifferent to all ob- seet. 3. and 
jects. He thence infers, that a man may choose, and 4- 
even take delight in, what is not naturally agreeable to 
any of his appetites 5 hecause when the choice is made, 

a relation 1s formed between the will and the object of 
choice, which, from being originally indifferent, now 
becomes a favourite object. But neither his Grace, 
nor any other asserter of human liberty, has ever affirm- 
ed or supposed, that any man or body of men could de- 
liberately choose evz/ for its own suke, or enter zealously 
upon a tedious and difficult enterprise, from which 20 
good could possibly arise, and from which unmixed md- 
sery was clearly foreseen as the necessary result of every 
step of the progress. Such, however, must have been 
the choice and the conduct of the apostles, when they 
resolved to preach a new religion founded on the resur- 
rection of Jesns, if they did not certainly know that 
Jesus had risen from the dead. Aud this conduct must 
have been adopted, and, in opposition to every motive 
which can influence the human mind, have been petse- 
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vered in by a great number of men and women, without 
the smallest contradiction having ever appeared in the 
‘various testimonies, which at different times, and under 
the cruellest tortures, they all gave to a variety of cir- 
cumstances, of which not one had its foundation in 
truth. He who can admit this supposition, will not 
surely object to the incredibility of miracles. The re- 
surrection of a man from the dead is an event so difler- 
ent indeed from the common course of things, that 
nothing but the most complete evidence can make it 
an objcct of rational belief; but as the resurrection of 
Jesus has always been said to have had God for its Au- 
thor, it is an efleet which does not exceed the power of 
the cause assigned, and is therefore an event possible in 
itself and capable of proof. It is a deviation from the 
laws of nature, but it is not contradictory to any one of 
those laws. 

That a great number of men and women should deli- 
berately form a plan of ruin and misery to theinselves, 
without a prospect of the smallest advantage either 1h 
this world or in the next, is as different from the com- 
men course of things as the resurreetion from the dead ; 
and therefore in itself at least as great a miraelc : but 
that they should persist in proseeuting this plan in the 
midst of torments ; that they should spread themselves 
over the whole world, and everywliere publish a nuni- 
ber of falsehoods, without any one of them contradicting 
the rest ; that truth should never escape them either in 
an unguarded moment, or when lingering on the rack, 
aud yet that all their lies should be in perfect agreement 
with each other; that they should every one of them 
court sufferings for a person whom they knew to be an 
impostor; that not one of the number—not even a single 
woman——should have so much compassion for a fellow- 
creature, as to rescuc him from the flames hy confessing 
a truth which could injure nobody—not even the sufler- 
ing deceivers themselves ;—all this is not only different 
from the common course of things, but directly con- 
trary to the most known laws of nature, and is therefore 
not miraculous, but may be pronounced impossible. 
Yet this impossibility we must admit, or acknowledge, 
that as Christ died for our sins, according to the Serip- 
tures, and was buried; so he arose again the third day 
aceording to the Seriptures; that he was seen of Ce- 
phas, then of the twelve ; after that of above five hun- 
dred brethren at once ; after that of James ; then of all 
the apostles; and that he was last of all seen of St 
Paul *, who was converted by the vision to preach the 
faith which till then he had persecuted. 

Thus we are assured, that ‘* those who have fallen 
asleep in Christ are not lost, since he is risen from the 
dead, and become the first fruits of them that slept. 


— For since by man came death, by man came also the re- 

oe surrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive. But every man in 
his own order: Christ the first-fruits, afterwards they 
that are Christ’s at his coming; for all that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they 
that have done good unto the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil to the resurrection of damna- 

#24 Cor, tion +.? 

a Our blessed Lord having coriversed familiarly with 

¥. 28, 29. the eleven apostles for forty days after his resurrection, 


instructing them in the things pertaining to the king- 
dom of God; having extended their autherity as his 
I 


Part 
ministers, by givitg them a commission to teach all na+ 7,4) 
tions, and make them his disciples, by baptizing them more , 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the lerly 
Holy Ghost ; and having promised them power from stia 
on high to enable them to discharge the dnties of so 
laborious an office—led them on as fur as Bethany, that 
they might be witnesses of his aseension into heaven, 

‘¢ When they therefore were come together, they asked 

of him, saying, Lord, wilt thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom to Isracl ? And he said, it is not for 

you to know the times and the seasons, which the Fa- 
ther hath put in his own power. But ye shall receive 
power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, 

and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth. But tarry ye in the city of Je- 
rusalem, until ye be endued with power from on high ; 

and he lift up his hands and blessed them ; and it came 

to pass while he blessed them, he was parted from them, 

and a cloud reccived him out of their sight. And 
while they looked steadfastly towardsheaven, ashe went 
up, behold, two men stood by them in white apparel ; 
who also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing 

up into heaven? ‘This same Jesus, who is taken up * St 
from you into heaven, shall so come, in like manner as¥xlv. 
ye have seen him go into heaven. And they wor-33" 
il ge him, and returned to Jerusalem with great,, 4 
joy ¥.2? ., 
That our blessed Lord ascended into heaven, will Proo 
scarcely be denied in the present age by any one who"! 
admits that he rose from the dead. The ascension was 
indeed the natural conscquence of the resurrection ; for 
Wve cannot suppose that a man would be called back 
from the grave to live for ever in a world where all 
other men fall in succession a prey to death. ‘The pur- 
pose for which he died was to recover for the descend- 
ants of Adam every privilege which they had forfeited 
through his transgression ; and if, as has been gencrally 
believed, mankind were by the terms of the first cove- 
nant to enjoy eternal life in heaven, ome proof was ne- 
cessary that Christ by his death and resurrection had 
opened the kingdom of heaven to all faithful observers | 
of the terms of the second. Hence it was prophesied } t Ps 
of the Messiah, in whom all the nations of the earth’: |: 
were to be blessed, that ** he should ascend on high, ,, 
lead captivity captive, and sit on the right hand of God 
until his enemies should be made his footstool.”? It was 
therefore of the greatest importance to the apostles to 
have sufficient proof of their Master’s exaltation to the 
right hand of the Majesty ou high; for otherwise they 
could neither have looked for an entranee into heaven 
themselves, by a new and living way, as the author of 
the epistle to the Hehrews expresses it, nor have preach- 
ed Jesus as the Messiah promised to their fathers, since 
they could not have known that in him these prophecies 
were fulfilled. But the proof vouchsafed them was the 
most complete that the nature of the thing would bear. 
The spectators of the ascension were many ; for, a 
cording to the history of St Luke f, those who returned + Aq) 
froth the Mount of Olives to Jerusalem, and prepared i2~ 
themselves for the coming of the Holy Ghost, were in 
number about six score; and to such a cloud of witnesses 
the evangelist would not have appealed, had not the 
fact he was recording been very generally know? 


Yet these were perhaps but part of the witnesses 5 for 
since 


— 
mn 
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eoloay since Christ had told to his disciples that he was to as- 

pecu- cend to his Father and thcir Father, to his God and 
Wy Chri- their God, and that he was going to prepare a place 
stam. for them, that where he is there they might be like- 
wise 5 le can hardly doubt but that all who believed 
in him as the Redeemer of the world would take care 
to be present, not only to view their Master’s triumph 
over all his enemies, but also to have a sight of that 
glory which awaited themselves. It was on this occa- 
sion probably that he was seen after his resurrection 
by above five hundred brethren at onee, af whom the 
greater part were alive at the writing of St Paul’s first 
epistle to the Corinthians. 

But though such multitudes of people saw Jesus lifted 
up from the mount, and gradually vanish out of their 
sight, some other evidence seemed necessary to eertify 
them of the place to which he had gone. ‘Two angels 
therefore appear, and attest what human eyes could not 
see, but what was indeed the consequence of what they 
had seen. They attest that Christ had ascended to 
heaven, not to descend again till the last day ; and sure- 
ly, with respeet to this point, the citizens of heaven 
Were the most unexceptionable witnesses. We must 
therefore acknowledge and confess, against all the wild 
heresies of old (x), that Jesus Christ the Son of God, 
who died and rose again, did with the same body and 
soul with whieh he had lived upon earth aseend up “in- 
_ to heaven, there to appear in the presence of God for 
His us *. Having in the outward tahernaele of this world 
i once offered up himself a pure and perfect saerifice for 
en the expiation of our sins, he entered within the veil in- 
i: tothe most holy place, there to present his blood be- 
fore God himself, in order to obtain merey for us, and 
, restore us to the Divine favour. So that, “if any 
man sin, we have an advoeate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous, who is the propitiation for our sins, 
and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world ; and he is able to save to the uttermost those that 

_ ¢eome to God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make in- 
| tercession for us.”? “ Seeing then that we have a great 
| high-priest, who is passed into the heavens, Jesus the 
Son of God, we may through him come boldly unto 
the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy and find 
| grace to help him in time of need.” 
i (ling, But it is not the office of a priest only that our Lord 
discharges in heaven ; he is represented as sitting on the 
right hand of God, to denote that regal authority with 
which he is now vested } angels, and authorities, and 
powers, being made subject to him +.’ Efence it is, 
44. that after his resurrection, he said of himself t, * all 
* power is given unto me in heaven and in earth 5? Shee, 
as St Paul informs us §, “ because he humbled himself 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross, therefore God hath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name which is above every name: that at the 
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name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in hea- Theology 
ven, and things in earth, and things under the earth’? more pecu- 
And this submission is due to him, because. “ God raised ae 
him from the dead, and set him at his own right hand Pris No 
in the heavenly places, far above all principalities and 
powers, and might, and dominion, and every name that 
is named, not only in this world, but also in that which 
is to come ; and hath put all things under his feet, and 
gave him to be head over all things to the church *.”? * Eph. 
As God, Christ possessed a kingdom, which, as it had! 2% &¢ 
not a beginning, ean never have an end: but the do- 
minion, of whieh the apostle is here treating, was con- 
ferred upon him as the mediator of the new eovenant, 
and will no longer continue than till his enemies shall 
be subdued 5 for we are told, that ** le must reign till 
he hath put all enemies under his feet ; and that the 
Jast enemy whieh shall be destroyed is death’? “ He 
will ransom his subjects from the power of the grave ; 
he will redeem them from death. O death, he will be 
thy plague; O grave, he will be thy destruction +2? | Hosea 
The trumpet shall sound, the graves shall be opened, al] "4% t4- 
the sons and daughters of Adam shall return to life, and 
death shall be swallowed up in victory. ‘Then eometh 
the end, when the office of mediator ceasing, he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Fa- 
ther, when he shall have put down all rule and all au- 
thority and power. For when all things shall be sub- 
dued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto him that put all things under him, that God may 
bevall am 4)l p.” t 1 Cor. 
The first eonspieuous proof which our blessed Lord *¥. 2,— 
gave of being vested with supreme power, anid made 7° ; 
head over all things to the chureh, was on the day Pisuecan of 
Pentecost. He had told the apostles that ke would the Yoly 
pray the Father to give them another comforter, who Ghost on 
should abide with them for ever, even the Spirit ofthe apo- 
truth, which should teaeh them all things, and bring * a 
all things to their remembrance whieh he had said unto 
them. He had assured them, that it was expedient for 
them that he himself should go away ; “ for if I go not 
away (said he*), the Comforter will not come unto ® Join xvi, 
you; but if I depart, I will send him unto you? At7: 
his last interview with them, just before his ascension, he 
had desired them to tarry at Jerusalem till they should 
be endued with power from on high, before they entcr- 
ed upon their great work of converting the nations. 
These promises were amply fulfilled; for when the 
day of Pentecost was fully eome, they were all with oue 
accord in one place. And suddenly there came a sound 
from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled 
all the house where they were sitting. And there ap- 
peared unto them cloven tongues, like as of fire, and it 
sat upon each of them. And they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, 
as the Spirit gave them utterance. And there were 
dwelling 


ee 

(H) There was one Apelles in the primitive church, who was condemned as a heretic for teaehing that Christ’s 

dy was dissolved in the air, and that he ascended to heaven without it. The opinions of this mau and his follow. 
ers are stated at large and eonfuted by ‘Tertullian, Gregory Nazianzen, and Epiphanius 5 and the reader who 
thinks such ridiculous notions worthy his notice, will find enough said of them in the Notes to the sixth article of 
Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed. Perhaps it may be froma hint communicated in these Notes, that our 
great modern corrector of the evangelists has discovered, if it be indeed true that he pretends to have discovered 
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Jews, devout men, ont of every 

Now when this was nosed 
came together, and were con- 
founded, because that every man heard them speak in 
lis own language, And they were all amazed, and 
marvelled, saying one to another, Behold, are not all 
these who speak Galileans ? And how hear we every 
Mian in vur own tongue, wherein we were born? Par- 
thinns, and Medes, and Elamites, «ad the dwellers in 
Mesopetamia, cad in Jailea, and Cappadocia, in Pontns 
aad Asia, Phrygia and Pranphylia, in Egypt and an 
the parts of Libva about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, 
Jews, and proselytes, Cretes and Arabrans—we do heay 
them speak in cur tongues the wonderful works of God. 
And they were all amazed, and were in doubt, saying 
one to another, Whit nicaneth this * 2” 

That those who heard the apostles speak so many dif- 
ferent languages were amazed, 18 what we should na- 
turally suprose 5 but that a single individnal wmong 
then: ren:dned unconvinced, #8 astonishing 5 for the gitt 
of tongnes on the day of Pentecost is one of the most 
culpable miracles that was ever wrought. It is lhike- 
Wise ave of the Best arehentiawret iiractess for The 
Lobk entitted the Aets of the Apostles was written ot 
more than 39 years after the event took piace (see 
Sexntprure, N° 168.)3; and it is net canceivable that, 
Within so shert a pertod, St Luke, or any mem of com- 
mon senee, would have «pperded fer the truth of what 


dwelling at Jernsalem 
nation under heaven. 
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he recorded to so many inveterate enemies of the Chri 
stian name, inal he not been aware that the miraculous 
gift of tongues was a fact incontrovertible. We all 
hnow kow desirons the Jewish rajers were to step the 
prowress of the farth, by whitever means; but if this 
niiracle vas net redly performed, they had new an op- 
portinity of doing it cHectually by means to whieh truth 
and henour woold give their approbatién. ‘Thousands 
must have been wive in the city of Jerusalem who were 
men and women at the time when the apostles were sad 
to have heén thus suddenly inspired with the tongnes of 
the Prarthians, Medes, and Blamites, Qe. 3 and ws these 
forcigners were themselves ertber Jews by descent, or at 
least proselytes to the Jewish religion, surely the chiet- 
priests would have found multitades réady, both at home 
and abrowd, to contradict this confident appeal of St 
Lukes if contradiction had been possible. We read 
however of no objection whatever being made to this 
miracle. Some of the audience, indeed, when the 
apostles addressed people of so many nations m all their 
resyective languages, not understanding what was said, 
and taking it for jargon which had no meaning, con- 
cluded, not unnaturally, that the speakers were full of 
new wine, and mocked them for being dronk sa carly 
in the day 5 but this isa crrenmstance which, so far from 
rendering the miruecle doubtInl, adds much to the credit 
of the historian, as it would hardly have eccurred to the 
writer of a narrative wholly false, and would certainly 
nut have heen mentioned, had he known that the apos- 
tles really attempted to im»ose on the multiinde un- 
meaning sounds for forcign lunguages. 

As it is thus certain that the apostles were miracu- 
lously furnished with the gift of tongues, so the elegance 
and propriety of that miracle to attest the real descent 
of the Sp <'t of truth, who was to teach them all things, 
an} endive them with power from on high to convert the 
nations, cau never be enough admired by the pious 


Christian ; for words being the vehicle of knowled 
an ability to speak the diflerent languages ot the ¢ 
was absolutely necessary to enable those who had b 
originally fishermen to go into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature, Yet there have been 
writers *, who, though unable ta call in qrestion the * Di 
reality of the cift of tongues on the day of Pentecost, 9 
have contended, that it was a gift “ not lasting, bi 
instantaneous and transitery 5 not bestowed upon the 
for the constant werk of the mimistry, but as an 
sional sien only, that the person endowed with it was a 
chosen minister of the gospel; which sign, according to 
them, ceased and totally vanished as soon as it had 
served that particular purpose.” The chief argument Objec§ 
upon which this opinion is attempted to be built, is 
drawn fram the seripture Greek, wlich 15 said to he 
“utterly rude and birbarous, and abounding with every — 
fault which can possibly deform a language ; whereas 
s¢ Should naturally expect to find an insprred language - 
pure, Clear, voble, and affecting, even beyond the foree 
cf commen speech 3 since nothing can come from God 
but what is perfect in its kind. In short, we should ex- 
pect, says the objecter, the purity of Plato and the elo- |. 
quence of Cicero +.” a 
In reply to this objection, it has been well observed f, g x 
that it sunposes what is called the purity, elegance, andof T 
sublimity, of language, to be somethmg natural anid e 
sential to human speech, and inherent in the constitution |. 
of things.“ Bat the mitter is far otherwise. Thes 
qualities are accidental and arbitrary, and depend ‘i 
custom and fashion 5 modes of humanity as various as amswd 
the diferent climes of the earth; and as inconstant as 
the tempers, genius, and circumstunces, of ts imha 
tants. For what is perry, bat the use of suel terms 
and their consbinations ws the caprice of a writer or 
specker af authority hath preferred ta their equals ? 
what is elevunce, but such a turn of idiom as a fashie 
able fancy hath brought into credit; nnd what is sublime 
ty, but the applicution of such images as arbitrary at | 
casual connections, rather than their own nauve gf 
deur, have dignitidd and enrobled ? The cansequ 
of this is, thet the mode of composition which is a model 
of perfection to one nation er people, has always appear 
cd cither extravagant or mean to another. Asiatic al 
Indian cloguence was esteemed hyperbolical and unna 
tural by the Greeks and Romans, and 15 So esteemed DS 
us; whilst the Greek ind Roman eloquence in tts on 
appeared cold and insipid to the warm inbabitants 1 
the east; and oars would appear perhaps stil colt 
But the New ‘Testament was designed for the rule 
life to all mankind. Such a rule required insptrat 
and inspiration, say the objectors, implies the most per 
fect cloqaence. Whit buman model then wie 
Holy Ghost ta follow ? for a human motel it must la 
been, beewnse there was no other 5 and if there had, m0 
other would have answered the purpose, which 
make a due impression on the mind and affe 
Should the eastern clogaence hve been empl 
But it would have been too swelling and animated 
the west, Should the western? ‘This would haved 
too still and inactive for the east. Or suppose 
solicitous for what we best understand 5 whieh spe 
of this latter genus should the sacred writers ha 
ferred ? The dissolute softness of the Asintie | 
or the dry conciseness of the Spartans ? The fowim 


rances of Attic cloymence, or the grave severity of 
the Roman ? 

* But are there not some geucral princivles of clo- 
uence in common to all the species? Phere are. Why 
pn should not these have been employed to credit the 
stolic inspiration? Because the end even of these (re- 
s our author), 1s to mislead reason, and inflame the 
passions ; which being abhorrent to the truth and puri- 
ty of our holy religion, were very fitly rejected by the 
inspired penman. Besides, it might easily be known 
to have heen the purpose of Providence, though such 
purpose had not been expressly declared, that the gospel 
should bear all possth!e marks of its divine onginal, as 
well in the course of its progress as m the circumstances 
of its promulgation. To this end, the human instru- 
ments of its conveyance were mean and illiterate, and 
chosen trom among the lawest of the people, that when 
the world saw itself converted hy the foolishness af 
preaching, as the only learned apostle thinks ht to call 
it, unbellevers might have no pretence to ascribe its suc- 
cess to the parts, ar stations, or anthority, of the preach- 
ers. Now had the language inspired into these illiterate 
men been the cloquence of Plata or Tully, Providence 
would lave appeared to counteract its own measures, 
and to defeat the purpose best calculated to advanee its 
clory. But God is wire, though man isa fool. The 
conse of Providence was uniform and constant: It not 
‘only chose the weakest instruments, but carefully kept 
out of thar hands that powerful weapon of Worps 

dich their adversaries might so easily have wrested to 
the dishonour of the gospel. Common sense tells us, 
that the style of an universal law should retain what is 
common to all langnages, and nevlect what is peculiar 
toeach. It should retain nothing but CLEARNESS and 
PRECISION, hy which the mind and sentiments of the 
writer are intelligibly cenveyed to the reader. This 
quality is essential, invariably the sume, and independ- 
Bf eastom and fashion. It is the consequence of 
syntax, the very thing in language which is least posi- 
tive, as being formed on the principles of philosephy and 
logic : whereas all besides, from the very powcr of the 
elements and signification of the terms ta the tropes 
d figures in composition, are arbitrary ; and, as devi- 
ating from these principles, frequently vicious. But 
quality of clearness and precision eminently distin- 
ues the writings of tlhe New Testament ; insomuch 
it may be easily shown, that whatever difficulties 
Ccur in the sucred books do not arise from any imper- 
ect information caused by this local or nominal barba- 
nity of style; but either fram the sublime or obscure 
Hatire of the things treated of, or from the intentional 
weness of the writers ; who, in the casnal mention 
any thing not essential to the dispensation, always 
Observe a studied brevity.” 
After much ingenious and sennd reasoning on the 
ture of lancuage in general, our author concludes, 
at the sryLe of the New Testament, even on the 
1of what has been said to its discredit, is so far 
proving the language not to he divinely inspired, 
Lit bears one certain mark of that original. Every 
Guage consists of two distinct parts, the single terms, 
phrases and idioms, Suppose now 2 forcign 

age to Le imstantaneously introduced into the minds 
utterate men like the apostles; the impression must 


le either by fixing in the memory the terms and 
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single words only with their signification, as, for in- Theolory 
stance, Greck words corresponding to such or such Sy- more peca- 
riac or Hebrew words ; or else, tagether with that sim- peti “Seth - 
ple impression, by enriching the mind with all the (*"*" 
phrases and idioms of the language sa inspired. But to 
enrieh the mind with the peculiar phrases and idiom of 
a foreign language, would require a previous impressian 
to be made of the manners, natians, fashions, and onl- 
nions, of the people to whom that langnage is 
becanse the idiom and phrases arise from, and are de- 
pendent on, these manners. But this would be a waste 
of miracles withaut sufligient cause or occasion; for the 
Syriac or Hebrew idiom, to which the Jews were of 
themselves enabled to adapt the Greck or any other 
words, abundantly served the usefal purposes of the 
ett of tongues, which all centered in those toncues, 
being So spaken and written as to be ELEARLY UN- 
DERSTOOD. IFilenee it follows, that if the style of 
the New Testament were indeed derived from that 
language which was miraculously impressed upon the 
wpesties on the cay of Pentecost, it must be just 
such a one as in reality we lind it to be; that is, it 
must consist of Greek words ia the Syriac or Hebrew 
rudrom.” 115 

The immediate author of this gift, so ne cessary ta the Mevinity of 
propayation of the gospe!, was the Snirit of trath, oy “it Fiols 
the Comforter, who is the Holy Ghost and the in 
persan in the blessed Trinity. ‘Phat there are three 
persons in the one Godhead, has been shewn at ieee 
ina former section of this article; and that the Holy 
Ghost 1s one of these three, might be safely canclided 
from the form of baptism instituted by Christ himseli, 
Butas more plausible objections have been urged against 
Ins divinity than any that we have met with ost te 
divinity of Christ, tt may not be Mproper to consider 
these before we proceed to give an account of the oraces 
which le imparted ta the infant charch, and ct Ue: 
apostles preaching under his influence. By the Aviais 
the Tfoly Ghost is considered as a creature ; by the Se 
cintans and modera Unitanans, a8 they call themselves, 
the words fli/y Ghost are supposed to express, not a pers 
son or spiritual sudsistenee, but merely an enerey cr ope- 
rition, a quality or power, of the Mather, whom sJene 
they acknowledge to be God. IT this doetrine ex be 
confated, the Arian hypothesis will fall to the ground of 
itself, for itis not conceivable that any inspired teach- 
er should command Ins fallowers ta be baptized in the 
name of the self-existent God and two creatures. 

Jt is admitted by the Socinians themselves, that ing 
the Scriptures many things are spoken of tie Hoiv 
Ghost which can he praperly predicated only af a per. 
son; bnt the inference drawn from this concession they 
endeavour to invalidate by observing, that in scripture 
there are likewise expressions in which things are pre- 
dicated of abstract virtues, which ean be literally true 
only of such persons as practise these virtues. 'Uhus 
when St Paul says *, that charity suffereth long and « ; Cor. 
is kind, charity envieth not, charity vannteth not itself, xii. g—3. 
is not puffed up,” d&c. we cannot suppose lis meaning 
to be, that these actions are performed Ly eharity in the 
abstract, bot that every charitahle person, in conse- 
quence of that one Christian grace, eulfereth long and 
is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not himself, and is not 
puffed up, &e. In like manner, say they, personal 
actions are attributed to the Holy Ghost, which itself is 
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no person, Lat only the virtue, power, or ellicacy, of 
Crod the iather 5; Lecanse Gil the Father, who is a 
person, performs such actions hy that powcr, virtue, or 
«fficacy, in himself, which is denominated the Holy 
Ghost. “Phos when we read * that “the S Spint said un- 
to Peter, Behold three men seck thee; arise therefore 
and get thee down, and go with them, doubting nothing, 
for I have sent them 3°? we must understan d thite Gat 
the Father was the person who spoke these words and 
sent the three men ; 5 but beeause he did so by that vir- 
tue in him whieh is called the Ser7t, therefore the 
Spirit is said to have spoken the wor vel al sent the men. 
Again, when “ the Holy Ghost said ¢ to those at An- 
tioeh, Separate me Dar nabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have ealled them 5°? we are to coneeive 
that it was God the Father who cammanded the two 
apostles to be separated for the work to which he had 
called them; bnt because he had done all this by that 
power within him which is called the Holy Ghost, 
therefore bis words and actions are attributed to the 
Holy Chest, just as long-sufleriag im men 1s attributed 
to eharity. 

This reasoning has a plausible appea rance, and would 
be of much ferce were af the actions which in scriptare 
are attribat.d to the Efoly Ghost cf such a nature as 
that they eould be supposed to have proceeded from the 
person of Ged the Father in eonsequence of any parti- 
cular power or virtue in hims but this is far from be- 
ing the ease. Thus “ Spirit is said { to make interces- 
ston for uss’? but with whom can we suppose God the 
Father, the fountain of divinity, to intercede? Our Sa- 
viour assured § lus disciples, that the Father would, in 
his name, se ia to Bite lve Haly Ghost, who is the 
Comforter 5 that he wonld himself send the Comforter 
unto them from the Father; that the Comforter shonld 
not speak of himself, but speak only what he should 
hear; and that he Shiite reeeive cf Christ’s, and shew 
it ontolthem. “Butilwe eannot, without blasphemy and 

ahsurdity, suppose that the Father would, in the name 

ef Christ, send himself; that the Son would send the 
Pather front the Father; and the Father would not 
speak of himself, but speak only what he heard; or 
that either the F aber | In person, or a quality of the I’a- 
ther, should receive any thing of Christ to shew unto the 
wnostles. 

The sagacity of Socinus perceived the foree of such 
objeetions as these to his notion of the Holy Ghost be- 
ing nothing more than the power of the Father personi- 
fied; and “therefore he invented another prosopopeta to 
serve his purpose in the interpretation O those texts to 
which this one cannot be applied. “ The Spirit of 
God (says he ||) may be considered me as a property 
or power in God, or as the things on whieh that power 
is working. When taken in the former sense, the Spi- 
rit, where any personal attribute is given to it, means 
God the Father; when taken in the latter sense, it 
means the man on whom the power of the Father is 
working ; ;who, as long as he is affeeted by that power, 
is therefore. called the Spirit of God”? and he quotes, 
we think most absurdly, the tenth verse of the second 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, as a text 
in which by the Spirit is meant an inspired man who 
could seareh all things, yea, even THE DEEP THINGS 
oF Gop. 

How his modern followers, who deny the plenary in- 
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spiration even of Christ, will relish such a decree of in- Thecie 
spiration as this, which raises mere men to 4 temporary more p, 
equality with God, we know not; but leaving them to Larlyu 
settle the dispute with their maste i, we shall preduce one St. 
or two passayes in whieh personal attributes are given to 
the Spirit of God, when it 1s impossible to conceive that 
Spirit, either as a power inherent in the Divine Father, 
or as the person on whom that power is operating. We 
pa not bring new texts into view, as souie of those al- 
eady quoted will serve our purpose. When cur Saviour 
meh that the Holy Ghost, the ia gg the Spirit of 
truth, should be sent by tke Father and the Sen to the 
apostles, we have seen, that by this Spirit he could not 
mean the Father or a property of the Father 5 neither 
eould he possibly mean the apostles themselves, unless we 
are to suppose that the Father and the Son cent St Peter 
to St Peter, and that St Peter, so sent, came to St Pe- 
ter! Again, when Christ saith of the Eloly Ghost, “ he 
shall reeeive of mine, and shall show it unte you,” he 
eould not, for the reason already assioned, mean by the 
Holy Ghost the Father or the power of rhe Fathers and 
surely his meaning was not, that the apostles, under the 
influence of the power of the Father, sheila reccive 
something and shew it each to himself! The Holy 
Ghost therefore is unqnestionably a persen; for though 
there are many passages of seripture in whieh the e7fis of 
the Eloly Ghost are ealled the Fluly Ghost, they are so 
ealled by a very common figure of speech, in which the 
effect receives the name cf its cause: and since this per- 
son is joined with the Father and the Son in the formula 
of Christian baptism; since they who lied to the Holy 
Ghost are said * to have lied nnto God; sinee blasphemy ® Acts 
against him is a more heinous ditee than the same sin 4- 
against even the Father or the Son+3 and since it wast a 
by the operation of the Eoly Ghost that Jesus Christ ?® 
was coneeived of the Virgin Mary, and cven on that 
aecount called the t Son of God—it follows that thet Luk 
Holy Ghost is God, of the same substance with the Fa- 35 
ther and Son. 19} 
It was this Divine Spirit which, on the day of Pen- Te" 
tecost, inspired the apostles with the knowledye of dif- . 
ferent languages; and as these were given only to eM stiuct 
able them to preach tie gospel to every creature, it can the pr’ 
admit of no doubt but that he, who so amply pr -ovided ciples | 
the means of pre: aching, would take care that the gos- agony 
pel should be preached in purity. Our Saviour had told 
lis apostles, that the Comforter would gnide them into 
all the truth (e¢ racay cay cAndeer), and bring all things 
to their remembranee, whatvoever he had said unto 
them; but if they had not cemprehended the meaning 
of what he'said, the bare remembrance of his sayings 
would have Been of little importance. That before this 
miraculous shedding abroad of the Spirit they had but @ 
very imperfect knowledge of his doctrines, and of the 
purpose for which he lrad come into the norte is apparent 
from that unseasonable question whieh they pnt to him 
when assembled to witness his gloricus aseension; *¢ Lord, 
wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Is- 
wel” nal 
Their minds still eherished with fondness the vain pro- The! a 
spect of temporal power; but after the day of Pente-+ an 
eost they were directed to nohler objects. From ment 
same Spirit they received diversities of vifts besides that | 
of language ; for we are assured by St Paul! f, when} if 
speaking of tie: early converts to Chris stianity i paw! sik 
Taky 
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ral, that “to one was given Ly the Spirit the word ef 
ra pecu- WISDOM } 


to another the word of KNOWLEDGE by the 
to another FAITH by the same Spirit 3 to 
HRA another the gifts of HEALING by thc same Spirit 5 to 
To another the working of MIRACLES; to another pRo- 
, PHECY ; toanother DISCERNING OF SPIRITS; to another 
DIVERS KINDS of TONGUES; to unother the INTERPRE- 
VAYION OF TONGUES :” and these gifts, which were se- 
verally divided either among private Christians or anions 
the infertor orders of ministers in the church, we have 
reason to believe were all bestowed in a greater or less 
deeree upon each of the apostles. 

Men thus endowed were well qualitied to declare unto 
the world all the counsel of God. By the word of ws- 
dom they communicated to the Gentile nations a pure 
system of what is culled natural religron ; turning them 
from the vanity of idols to the worship of the living 
Goll: by the word of knowledge, they preached the 
ereat doctrines of revelation both to Jews and Gentiles, 
shewine them that there is none other name under hea- 
ven given nato men whereby they may be saved than 
tie name of Jcsus Christ (1)5 and by their gifts of 
heaitvg and of miracles, Se.5 they were enabled to prove 
uasnswerably, that their doctrines were divine. They 
tangiit everywhere the nnity of God, the creation of the 
world, the fail of man, the necessity of redemption, the 
divinity of the Nedemeer, his sacrifice on the cross to 
restore mankind to their forfeited immortality, and the 
terms of the new covenant into which they had through 
him been graciously admitted by God. 

Sach a view as our limits would admit of we have gi- 
ven of all these doctrines, cxcept that which respects the 
terms of the gospel covenant 5 but these being explicitly 
stated only by St Paul and St James, we con!d not till 
how investivate them, without violating the historical 
order into which, for the sake of perspicuity, we have 
digested the several parts of this short system. Our Sa- 
viovr himself has indeed taught with great pluinness the 
necessity of faith and baptism to the salvation of those 
Who have an opportnnity of hearing the gospel preached 
With power (see Baptism): and in his sermon on the 
mount, which is snch a lecture of ethics founded on re- 
ligion as the Son of God only could have delivered, we 
learn, that ‘ unless our righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, we shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven; that not every 
one who saith unto Christ, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he who doth the wiil of the 
Father who is‘in heaven : and that many will say to him 
at the day of judgment, Lord, Lord, have we not pro- 
phested in thy name, and in thy name done many won- 
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derfnl works 2? which could not be done without faith 3 Theology 
to whom he will, notwithstanding, say, “ Depart from moro pecu- 
me, ye that work iniquity *.”? St Paul, however, seems Hery Chri- 
to attribute our justification to the bare act of helieving 5 — 
for he repeatedly assures us, “ that a man is jnstified by «* st Matt, 
faith without the deeds of the law 3’? while St James, on v. 20. vii. 
the other hand, affirms, ‘ that by works a man is justi- 21.—24- 
fed, and not hy faith only.” ‘This apparent difference in 
the language of the two apostles, has prodaced among 
divines opinions really different respecting the justifica- 
tion of Chrisiians 5 and the principal of these opinions 
it is our duty to state. — 
Between pardon of sin and justification there is so Meaning 
close a connection, that many writers seem to consider of justifica-. 
the terms as synonymons, and to infer, that le who is !°"* 
pardoned 1s ¢pso facto justified. That every Christian, 
who shall be pardoned at the judgement of the great day, 
will likewise be justified, is indeed true; but in pro- 
priety of speech, justzfication is a word of very diflerent 
import from pardon, and will entitle the Christian to 
what mere pardon could not lead him to expect. An 
innocent person, when falsely accused and acquitted, is - 
Justified but not pardoned ; anda criminal may be par- 
doned, though he cannot be justified or declared innocent. 
A man whose sins are pardoned is free from punishment ; 
but the justified Christian is entitled to everlasting life, 
happiness, aud glory. If we were only pardoned through 
Christ, we shonld indeed escape the pains of hell, but 
coud have no €laim to the enjoyments of heaven; for 
these, being more than the most perfect human vitue 
can inerit, must be, what in the scriptures they are al- 
ways said to be, “ the gift of God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’ Hence it is that St Paul, distinguishing, 
as we have done upon his anthority, between mere re- 
mission of sins and justification of life, declares +, that # Romane. 
* Jesus our Lord was delivered for our offences, and 'Y- 25: 
raised again for our gustification.” 
The word justification, as used both-by St Paul and 
St James, has been very geverally considered as a foren- 
sie term expressing the sentence of a judge. The most 
eminent reformed divines of all denominations t, und t Lim- 
even many of the Romanists themselves, have strenuous- 27¢/, Bult, - 
ly contended, that this is its genuine sense, when it is di- (1 ate7/end, 
Lee Ab My , 2 hie ‘ Warburton 
stinguished from mere renitssion ofsins, regencration,and Bere, adze, 
sanctiheation ; and if so, it will signify God’s pronoun- Pitringa, 
cing a person just, either as being perfectly blameless, or Gill, Xe. 
as having fulfilled certain conditions required of him in 
the Christian covenant. But that ‘ there is not a just 
man upon earth, who doth good and sinueth not,” is- 
made known to us by the most complete evidence pos- 
sible, the joint dictates of our own consciences and cf 
divine 


’ 
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(L) It is not perhaps easy to determine what is here meant by the word of wisDom and the word of KNow-: 
By the former (aAoyes cefies), Bishop Warburton understands all the 
‘The ancients (says he) used the word co@se in this peculiar sense 3 it is: 
used in the same sense by St Paul in Col. iv. 5.3 and we can hardly give it any cther iu the place before us, 
where we see the word of wisdom distinguished from the word of knowledge (Aoyos yrwrews), which evidently means 
all the great principles of revelation; the term yywoss being as peculiarly applied by Christian writers to revealed: 
St Paul uses the word in this sense in 2 Cor. xt. 6. where 
he Says, Es Os xcs soudlns cw Aoyw arrov tq yrwoots; and St Peter in his first cpistle; chap. i. verse 7. Hence those 
EM@eenerectics who 80 much deformed the supplicity and purity of the Cliristian faith by visionary pretences to. 
Superior knowledsve of revelation, took from this word the name of Gnostics.” See Werburton’s Sermon. on the. - 
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formed the conditions required of him in the covenant 
of erace, or because Christ has fulfilled all righteousness 
in his stead. | 

If this be the Scripture notion of justifieation, :t 
must be wholly the act of God, and eannot be the ef- 
fect either of our faith or of our virtue. Accordingly, 
we are said by the apostle to be justified freely by his 
grace throngh the redemption that 1s ip Jesus Christ ; 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood *. The act of justification therefore 
proceeds from the divine philanthropy, and cannot be 
performed by the instrumentality of faith , for it is not 
God, hut man, who believes; and man 1s not the justi- 
fier of himself. To talk of any kind of znstrument of 
justification besides the propitiation set forth by God, is 
indced to make use of very improper language : “ Om- 


} Harmonia nis causa instrnmentalis (says Bishop Ball }), sao modo 
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in effectum influit, eique eflecti productio propric at- 
trihni potest. Jam vero, cum justificatio nihil aliud sit 
quam gratiosus Dei actus, quo peccata nostra nobis con- 
donet, ac nos ad salutcm acceptet, valde ahsurdum esset 
dicere, vel fidem, vel opera nastra, vel quidvis aliud, 
nostri aut remittere peecata nostra, aut personas nostras 
acceptare: quod tamen, st instrumentalis causa justifica- 
tiunis fides sit, plané diccndum esset.” 

In this sentiment of the bishop of St David’s some of 
the most eminent divines both among the Calvinists and 
Arminians agrce. Many, however, have chosen to treat 
of justification not only in the active sense, as it is the 
act of God, forall admit that it is he who justifies 5 but 
likewise in a passive sense, as it means our privilege or 
possession holden of him, when we are said ta he justifed 
by lis grace. In this view of the subject they may tatk 
with sufficient propriety, of an instrument of justifica- 
tion, not as the mean by which it 1s conveyed, but as 
the medium through “which it is recetved by the true 
Christian. And hence it follows, that Waterland and 
Warburton strenuously maimtain the doctrine of the 
Westminster Confession, “ that faith receiving and rest- 
ing on Christ is the alone instrument of justification 5 
thouch it cannot be alone in the person justthed, but 
must ever be accompanied with all other saving graces, 
and be a faith whieh worketh by love.” 

Bot notwithstanding this agreement between the lead- 
ers of the rival sects, they have found abundant matter 
of controversy respecting faith and works, in deciding 
the great question, “ Whether, when God justifies man, 
lic considers him as absolutely righteous on account of 
Christ’s righteousness performed in his stead 3 or only as 
just, because he has fulfiled the eonditions of the cove- 
nant of grace, which does not require of him perfect 
righteousness ?’? The former is the doctrine of the more 
rigid Calvinists, the latter that of the Armimians or Ie- 
monstrants. 

«A notion (says Dr Gill {) obtained some years ago, 
that a relaxation of the law and the scverities of it has 
been ohtained by Christ; and a new law, a remcdial 
law, alaw of milder terms, been introduced hy nm, 
which is the gospel; the terms of which are, faith, re- 
pentance, and new obedience 3 and though these he im- 
perfect, yet, being sinccre, thcy are aceepted by God in 
the room of perfect righteousness. But every article of 


this scheme (continues lie) is wrong ; for the law is not _ 
relaxed, nor any of its severities abated ; Christ came, 
not to destroy, but to fulfil it; and therefore it requires” 
the same holy, just, and good things, as ever. Nor 1s = 
the gospel a ncw law. There is nothing in it (hesays)) “ 
which looks like a law 3 for it has no eommands in it, 4. 
hnt all promises, being a pure declaration of grace and yinjs: 
salvation by Christ ; nor are faith, repentance, and a new spect 
obedience, required by it as conditions of man’s accep- 
tance with God. Faith and repentance are gospel doe- 
trines, and parts of the gospel mimistry 5 they are graces, 
and not terms required to be performed by men of them- 
selves. Faith is the gift of God, and repentance isa 
evant from him. It is not true (continues our author) 
that God will accept of an imperfect righteousness in the 
room of a perfect one; nor can any thing more highly 
reflect upon the justice and truth of God, who is the 
judge of all the earth, than to suppose that he can ever 
account that as a righteousness which is not one.” ® Se 
Having thus proved by arguments which were almost Prt 
in the same words stated long before by Bishop Beve- 2” 
ridge *, that the gespel is no relaxation of the law, hee 
proeecds to lay down lis own notions of justification, of 
which (he says) ‘ the sole matter, or that for the sake 
of which a sinner is justified before God, is the righte- 
ousness of Christ—that which he did and suffered on 
earth, i our nature, in enr stead, and as onr represen 
tative. This is commonly ealled his active and passive 
obedience 3 and whenthe purity and holiness of bis own 
nature was added to it, the whale made up the duamps 
cov yonov, the r7ehtcousness of the law, which was ful- 
filled by him as the head and representative of his peo- _ |] 
ple +3 for whatever tlic law required is necessary to at Rq 
sinner’s justification before God, and it required of sine} 
ners mare than it did of man in innocence. Man was 
created with a pure and holy nature, conformable to the 
pure and holy law of Ged; and it was incumbent on 
liim to eontinue so, and to yield init perfect and sinless 
obedienee, in the failure whereof he was threatened with 
death. Man did fatl, by which his nature was vitiated 
and corrupted, and his obedience became faulty and mm- 
perfect. He therefore became liable to the penalty of 
the law, and still perfect obedience was required himk 
Vo the justification of a sinner therefore is required the 
most complete obedience, active and passive; or, mother 
words, purity of nature, perfect obedience, and the sufier- 
ings of deaths all which meet in Christ, the representa 
tive of his people, in whom they are justified. There 
are indeed come divines (continues our author) who ex- 
clude the active obedience of Christ from being any part 
of the righteousness hy which men are justified. The} 
allow it to linve been a condition requisite in lim as@ 
Mediator, qualifying him for his office ; but deny thatit 
is the matter of justification, or reckoned for righteous 
ness to man. But without the active obedience of Christ 
the law would not be satisfied; the language of which 
is, Do and live; and unless its precepts be obeyed, # 
well as its penalty endured, it cannot be satisfied 5 and 
unless it be satished there can be no justification. ag 
therefore men are justified by the righteousness of Chr 
it must be by his active obedience imputed and m: 
over to them, so as to become their’s, even as David 
scribeth the blessedness of the man untowhom God 1 
teth righteousness without works t. That this ist 
the way in which men are justified, our author tha 
evide 


dent, because they must be justified either by an inhe- 
nt or by an imputed righteousness; but they cannot be 
wastiied by (Nec own inhereut righteousness, for that is 
M- imperfect, and therefore not jnstifying. eishce the 
~ apostle ‘ counts all things but dung, that he may win 
Christ and be found in him; not Ruta lis own righ- 
teonsness, which is of the law, but that which is through 
the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God b by 
lip. iti, faith *. #) But by such a righteousness as this a man can- 
not be jastified in any other way than by an imputation 
of it tohim. Whence it follows, that ‘as by one man’s 
dixrbedicnce many were made stancrs by Impntation, so 
by the obedience of one shai many be made righteous, by 
having that obedience placed to their own account. ” 
As this author properly considers justincation as the 
act of God, he does not approve of the language in 
waich ah i is called the instrument either of conferring 
iy of or receiving it. ‘ Faith (says he +) 1s merely the evi- 
ml dence of justification to the aa justified ; for § faith 
is the evidence of things not seen.” The righteousness 
is Use of God, of the Goid-man and Mediator Psi Christ, 1s 
| mit vevealed from faith to faith in the everlasting gospel f ; 
| and therefore must be before it is revealed, and béfore 
the faith to which it is revealed. Faith is that grace 
wiereby a soul, having seen its want ef righteousness, 
behol’s in the light of the Divine Spirit a complete 
righteousness in Christ, renounces its own, lays hold on 
that, puts if on aS a garment, rejotces in it, and glories 
of it; the Snirit of Cod ate iy to his spirit that he 
is a justified person : and so he 1s evidently and declara- 
| tiveiy * justihed i in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
aj. vi. the spirit of our God ||’. Faith adds nothing to the esse, 
only to the dene esse of ge eanion’ whieh i3 a com- 


plete act in the eternal mind of God, without the being 
Or Consiveratiun of faith, or any foresteht of it. In the 


account of God, 2 man is a3 much justified before his 
faith as after it;.and after he does believe, his justifica- 
tion depends rat on his acts of faith, for een ch we be- 
lieve not, et God abides furthful to his covenant-engage- 
ments with lis Son, by whose suretyship-rightcou-ness 
the elect are justi! ea): but by faith men have a comfort- 
abie scuse, perception, and apprehension, of their justifi- 

eation, and enj joy that peace of soul which results from 
it, It is by that only, under the testimony of the Di- 
vine Spirit, that they know their interest in it, and can 
claim it, id so have the comfort of it.” 

Tou h this language differs from that of the West- 
minsier Manlession, mic author seems not to teach a dif- 
ferent doctrine 5 or if faith be that grace by which a 
soul renounces its own righteousness, and lays hold of 

Christ's 3, W hich it puts on as a garment, it must be that 

Very thing which the compilers ‘of the Coneeson meznt 
by their definition of faith receiving and resting on 
Christ t and ins righteousness, when they called it “ the 
op tone i iInsirument of justification.” Accordingly Our, au- 
i, thor elsew! nere * teaches, that * true fatth in sensible sin- 
Ners assents to Christ a: na embraces him, not merely asa 
Alf avionr of man in general, but.as a sakeial suituble Sa- 
| Viour for them: in particular. It proceeds unon Chirist’s 
being revezled 72 them as well as to them, by the spirit 
of wisdom an revelation, in the knowledge of him as a 
Saviour that becomes tenn, Tt comes not merely 
through external teachings by the hearing of the word 
from men; for no man, saith our blessed Lord, can 
ome to me except the ae draw him; but such ‘sls 
thus drawn, having heard and learned of the 
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Father, believe not ouly in the doctrine of Christ, but Theology 


also in Azmself, trusting in him alone for everlasting more pee 
iarly Chri- 


life and salvation.” 

Were it not that this author, in every thing that lie eel, 
writes, has an eye to the doctrine of election ~" repro- —g04 
bation, which le carries to a greater height than sities And of the 
any other divine with whose works we are acquainted, Mere mo- 
he would differ little in his notions of justification from 
the more moderate “Arminians. ‘“ Justification (says 
Limborch) is the merciful and gracious act of God, 
whereby he fully absolves from all guilt the truly pent- 
tent and believing soul, through, and for the sake of 
Christ apprehended by a true faith ; 3 or gre atuitously re- 
niits sins upon the account of faith in Jesus Christ, and 
graciously imputes that faith for righteousness.” Here 
indeed the imputation of Christ’s righteousness is ex- 
pressly denied; but Dr Waterland, who can hardly be 
considered as a Calvinist, seems to contend for the im- 
putation of that righteonsness to the sinner, as well as 
2 oy being the instrument by which it is received. 

‘ It cannot be for nothing (says that able writer *) * Summa 

_ St Paul so often and so emphatically speaks of man’s Justifiea 

being justified by faith, or through faith in Christ’s bloods gion, 
and that he particularly notes it rattan am, that he de- 
freved, and that his faith was counted to him for justifi- 
CoN, when he might as easily have said that Abraham, 
to whom the gospel was preached, was justified by gevnal- 
faith and obedience, had he thouglit faith and obedience 
equally instruments of jastifcation. Besides, it is on all 
hands allowed, that though St Paul did not dircctly 6p- 
pose faith to evangelical works, = he comprehended the 
works of the moral law under those which he excluded 
from the office of justifying, | in his sense of the word ju- 

stification. He even used such arguments as extended to 206 

a kinds of works; for Abraham’s works were exclud-.Fuith the 

1, though they were undoubtedly evangelical. T’o prove instrument 

th: f he interprets the apastle’s doctrine fair ly, our stil or of it. 
quotes, from the genuine epistle of Clemens of Rome, a 
passage, in which it appears beyond a doubt that this 
fellow-labourer of St Paul so understood the doctrine of 
justifying faith as to oppose it even to evangelical works, 
however exalted. Itis true (continues our author) )s Cle- 
mens elsewhere, and St Paul almost everywhere, insists 
upon true Haliness of heart and obedience of life as in- 
dispensable conditions of salvation or justification 5; and 
of that, one would think, there conld be no Guestion 
among men of any jndgmént or probity. But the 
question about conditions is very distinct fromthe other 
question about instruments 5 and thercfore bof) parts 
may be true, viz. that faith and obedience are equally 
conditions, aiid equally indispensable where a G 
lies permit 5 and yet faith over and above is emphati- 
eally the instrument both of receiving and holding jus- 

tification, or a title to salvation. 

"To eseeliith this matter more distinctly, let it be re- 
membered, that God may be considered either asa party 
contracting with man on very gracious terms, or asa 
Judyve to pronounce sentence on him. Mian can enter 
into the covenant, supposing him adult, only by assent- 
ing to it, and accepting it, to have ane to hold it on 
ork sai of tenure as God proposes: that is to sayy. 
upon a self-denving tenure, considering himself as a 
guilty man standing in need of pardon, and of borrowed. 
merits, and at le ength resting upon mercy. So here, the 
previous question 1s, Whether a person shall consent to 
hold a privilege upon this submissive kind of tenure ov: 
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not 2? Such assent or consent, if he comes into it, is the 
very thing which St Paul and St Clemens call fazth. 
And this previous and general question is the question 
which both of them determine against any proud claim- 
ants who would hold by a more self-admiring tenure. 

‘6 Or if we next consider God as sitting in judgment, 
and man hefore the tribunal going to plead lis cause ; 
here the question is, What kind of plea shall a man re- 
solve to trust his salvation upon ? Shall he stand upon 
his innocence, and rest upon strict law? orshall he plead 
guilty, and rest in an act of grace? If he chooses the 
former, he is proud, and sure to be cast: if he chooses 
the latter, he is safe so far in throwing himself upon-an 
act of grace. Now this question also, which St Paul 
has decided, is previous to the question, What condi- 
tions even the act of grace itself finally insists upon ? A 
question which St James in particular, and the gencral 
tenure of the whole Scripturc, has abundantly satished ; 
and which could never have been made a question by 
any considerate or impartial Christian. None of our 
wotks are good enough to stand by themselves before 
him whois of purer eyes than to beliold iniquity. Christ 
only is pure enongh for it at first hand, and they that 
are Christ’s at second hand in andthrough him. Now 


because it is by faith that we thns interpose, as it were, 


Christ between God and us, in order to gain acceptance 
by him; therefore faith is emphatically the instrument 
whereby we reccive the grant of justification. Obedi- 
ence is equally a condition or qualification, but not an 
instrument, not being that act of the mind whereby we 
look up to God and Christ, and whereby we embrace 
tle promises.”’ 

But though our author contends that faith 1s the in- 
strument of justification, he does not, like the Antino- 
mians, teach that it willsave men without works. ‘The 
covenant of grace (says he) has conditions annexed to it 
of great importance, for without them no instruments 
can avail. ‘These are faith and obedience, as St James 
hath particularly maintained. St Paul bad before de- 
termined the gencral and previous question respecting 
the plea by which we onght to abide; and when some 
libertines, as is probable, had perverted his doctrine of 
faith and grace, St James showed that the very faith 
which rests in a covenant of grace implies a cordial sub- 
nission to the conditions of that covenant, otherwise it 
would be nothing but an empty ceremony. ‘The per- 
fect agreement between St Paul and St James in the ar- 
ticle of gust/fication, appears very clear and certain. St 
Paul declares, that in order to come at justification, it is 
necessary to stand upon grace, not upon merit; which 
St James does not deny, but rather confirms, in what 
he says of the perfect law of liberty (James i. 25. ii. 12. ). 
St Paul makes faith the instrument of receiving that 
erace 3 Which St James does not dispute, but approves 
by what he says of Abraham (ii. 23.) 3 only he main- 
tains also, that in the conditionate sense, justification 
depends equally upon faith and good works; which St 
Paul also teaches and inculcates.in effect, or, in other 
words, through all his writings. If St Paul had kad 


7) Bull. Op. Latin, p. 412, 414, 415, 430, 434, S14, 510, 5A COareOur Gee. Bare ult.—Stillingfeet’s — 
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Frutts or conseguents of justification. If they mean by 


precisely the same question before him which St James 
happened to have, he would have decided just as St 
James did ; and if St James had had precisely the same 
question before him which St Paul had, he would have, ° 
determined just as St Paul did. Their principles were 7. 
exactly the same, but the questions were diverse; and 
they had different adversaries to deal with, and opposite 
extremes to encounter, which is a common case. 

“Tt may be noted, that that faith which is here call- 
ed a condition, is of much wider compass than that par- 
ticular kind of faith which is precisely the instrument of 
justification. For faith as a condition means the whole 
complex of Christian belief, as expressed in tlie creeds; 
while faith as an instrument means only the laying hold 
on gracc, und resting in Christ’s merits, in opposition to 
our own deservings : thongh this also, if it is a vital and 
operative principle (and if it is not, it 1s nothing worth), 
must of course draw after it an hearty submission to, and 
observance of, all the necessary conditions of that cove- 
nant of grace wherein we repose our whole trust and 
confidence. So that St Paul might well say, “ Do we 
then make void the law (the moral law) through faith? | 
God forbid, Yea, we establish the law *.” We ex-® R 
empt no man from religious duties; which are duties 5! | 
still, though they do not merit nor are practicable to 
such a degrec as to be above the need of pardon: they 
are necessary conditions in their measnre of justification, 
though not sufficient in themselves to justily, nor perfect 
enough to stand before God or to abide trial: therefore 
Christ’s merits must be taken to supply their defects : 
and so our resting in Christ’s atonement by an humble 
self-denying faith is our last resort, our anchor of sal- 
vation both sure and steadfast, after we have otherwise 
done our utmost towards the fulfilling of God’s sacred 
laws, towards the performing of all the conditions re- 
quired. | 

‘That good works, internal and cxternal, are ac- 
cording as opportunities offer and circumstances permit, 
conditions properly so called, is clear from the whole 
tenor of Scripture, as hatl: been often and abundantly 
proved by our own divines (a1), and is admitted by the 
most judicious among the foreign Reformed (x). Yet 
some have been very scrupulous as to this innocent name, 
even while they allow the absalute necessity of good - 
works as indispensable qnalifications for future blessed- 
ness. Why not conditions therefore as well as qnulifl- 
cations? Perhaps because that name might appear to 
strike at absolute predestination, or unconditional elec- 
tion ; and there may lie the scruple: otherwise the dif- 
ference appears to lie rather in words than in things. 

“ Some will have them-called not conditicns, but 


justification the same as the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
and the first grace of faith springing from it, they say 
true; and then there is nothing more in it than am 
improper use of the word just/fication, except that irom 
abuce of words very frequently arises some corruption ot 
doctrine. If they mean only, that cutward acts of 
righteousness are fruits of Inward habits or ‘po 
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| ology that also is undoubted), true: but that is no reason why 


} pecu-internal acts, virtues, graces (good works of the mind), 
y Uhtl- should not be called condiions of justification ; or why 
pen the outward acts should not be justly thought conditions 

of preserving it. But if they mean that justification is 
ordinarily given to adults, without any preparative or 
previous conditions of faith and repentance, that indecd 
is very new doctrine and dangerous, and opens a wide 
door to carnal security and to all ungodliness.”? 

Such 1s the doctrine of Christian justification as it has 
been taught by the followers of Calvin, and by some of 
the most eminent Arminians who flourished in the end 
of the 17th and beginning of the 18th century. They 
appear not, from this view of their opinions, to differ 
so widely as some of them have wished the world to be- 
lieve. It is evident that Dr Waterland, though he re- 
Jects some of the distinguishing tenets of Calvinism, 
lays greater stress upon faith in his scheme of jnstifica- 
tion than Dr Gill himself; and that they both consider 
it as the ¢astrwment by which the adult Christian must 
receive the imputed righteousness of Christ. The great- 
er part of modern Arminians, however, exclaim against 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, as a doctrine 
false in itself, and fraught with the most pernicious con- 
: > sequences ; and they would be ready to tell Dr Gill, in 
netof the hts own words, that of his scheme every article is wrong. 
e. Itis not true (say they) that God exacts of man, or 
ever did exact of him, an obcdience absolutely perfect ; 
for under every dispensation man was in a state of dis- 
cipline, and had habits of virtue and plety to acquire 3 
and it 15 probable that his progress in picty, virtue, and 
wisdom, will continue for ever, as none but God is perfect 
and stationary, and incapable of deviating from the line 
of rectitude. Most of them, after Bishop Bull, dislike 
the use of such unscriptural phrases as dnstrument of 
Justification, applied either to faith or to works; and 
think, that by considering God as the sole justifier of 
man, upon certain conditions, they can more precisely 
ascertain the distinct provinces of faith and obedicnce 
in the scheme of justification, than either their brethren 
of the old school of Arminius, or their rivals of the 
school of Calvin. 

By the very constitution of man, piety and virtue are 
duties which, if he do not sincerely perform, he must 
of course forfeit the favour of lis Maker; but the most 
perfect performance of his natural duties wonld not en- 
title him to a supernatural and eternal reward. Eternal 
life is the gift of God through Jesus Christ 3 and it is 
surely reasonable that we should acknowledge it to be 
so, and not claim it as a debt due to our merits. The 
Plous and virtuous man has a natural claim to more hap- 
Piness than miscry during the period of his existence, a 
claim founded on the attributes of that God who called 
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life, and still less to a perpetuity of existence. This is 
@ truth not more clearly taught in the holy scripture 
than consonant to the soundest philosophy: and yct, by 
hot attending to it, have St Paul and St James been set 
at variance, and the most opposite doctrincs taught re- 
Specting the justification of Christians. 

ecause faith in Christ cannot entitle a wicked man 
to eternal happiness, one class of divines secm to infer 
that such faith is not necessary to Christian justification, 
and that “ his faith cannot be wrong whose life is in the 
right.” They proceed upon the supposition that man is 
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lnm into being; but he has no natural claim to a future - 
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“LOS ®. 
naturally immora!; that piety and virtue are entitled Theology 
to reward; and that therefore the pious ait virtuous more pecu- 
man, whatever be his belief, must uudoubtedly inherit arly Chri- 
an eternal reward. But this is very fallacious reason- _ “2” J 
ing. ‘That piety and virtue are through the divine jus- 
tice and benevolence entitled to reward, is indeed a 
truth incontrovertible ; but that man who is of yester- 
day 13 naturally immortal ; that a being who began to 
exist by the mere good will of his Maker, has in him- 
selfa principle of perpetual existence independent of 
that will—is a direct contradiction. Whatever began 
to he, can be continued in being only by the power, and 
according to the pleasure, of the infinite Creator; but 
it pleased the Creator of his free grace at first to pro- 
mise mankind eternal life, on the single condition of 
their first father’s observing one positive precept. That 
precept was violated, and tlic free gift lost: but the co- 
venant was renewed in Christ, who ‘ by his death hath — 
abolished death, and by his resurrection hath brought Faith the 
to light life and immortality.” The condition annexed sole con- 
to the gift thas restored was faith; for * being justihed a a 
by faith *, we have peace with God through our Lord pr a _ 
Jesus Christ; by whom also we have access by faith culiarly 
into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in the Christian; 
hope of the GLrory or Gop.’ Faith thercfore in the * Rom. v. 
Son of God and Saviour of the world, is not only a con- * ** 
dition, but the sole condition, of that justification which 
is peculiarly Christian ; for since Christ, without any 
co-operation of ours, hath purchased for us the free gilt 
of eternal life, we shall be guilty of the grossest ingra- 
titude to our Divine Benefactor, and impiously claim 
an independence on God, if we lock upon that gift ei- 
ther as a right inherent in our nature, or as a debt due 
to our meritorious deeds. ee 
But though faith be the condition of justification, as but not of 
that implies the inheritance of eternal life, there arc obtaining 
other conditions to be performed before a man can be ‘al 
; ; ‘ Lark ; » _ happincss. 
put in possession of eternal felicity. By a law long prior 
to the promulgation of the gospel—a law interwoven 
with our very being—no man can enjoy the favour of 
his kKiaker, who does not make it his constant endea- 
vour ** to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with his God.” ‘This law was in force before man fell’; 
it continues to be in force now that he is redcemed ; 
and it will not be abrogated even at that period when 
faith shall give place to vision, and hope to enjoyment. ae 
By the grace of the Christian covenant, all mankind The dir. 
are rendered immortal in consequence of the death and ferent con- 
resurrection of Christ, who is the Lamb slain, in the di- ditions of 
vine decree, from the foundation of the world; but to ad 
obtain immortal happiness, they must observe the con- ternal life. 
ditions both of nature and of revealed religion, which 
are repentance from dead works, and faith in Christ 
the Redeemer. ‘The former is that condition upon 
which alone we can retain the Divine favonr, and of 
course enjoy either present or future happiness ; the lat- 
ter 1s a most equitable acknowledgement required of us, 
that perpetual conscious existence is neither a right in- 
herent in our nature, nora debt due to our virtuous 
obedience, but merely the gift of God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. > 7 
‘“* To make the distinct provinces of faith and works 
in the business of justification clear, let us suppose (says 
Bishop Warburton +), that, at the publication of the 
gospel, all to whom the glad tidings of immortality 
3 D were 
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were offercd on the condition of fuzth 7 Jesus had been 


more pecu- moral or virtuous men, and on that account entitled (as 
liarly Chri-patural religion teacheth) to the favour of God and an 
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abundant reward; is it not self-evident that FAITH 
ALONE, exclusive of the condition of good works, would, 
in that case, have becn the very thing which justified or 
entitled them to life everlasting ? But are good works, 
therefore, of no use in the Christian system? So far 
from it, that those only who serve God in sincerity and 
in truth are capable of the justification which faith alone 
embraces ; for, to illustrate this matter by a familiar in- 
stance, suppose a British monarch tobestow, in free gift, 
a certain portion of his own domains, to which immor- 
tality may well be compared, upon such of his subjects 
as should perform a certain service to which they were 
not obliged by the laws of the kingdom; it is evident 
that the performance of this last service ONLY would be 
the thing which entitled them to the free g7ft. Yet it 
is ebvious that obedience to the Jaws, which gave them 
a claim to protection as subjects, in the enjoyment OF 
THEIR OWN PROPERTY (to which the reward offered by 
natural religion may be compared), would be a previous 
and necessary qualification to their enjoyment of their 
new possession ; since it is absurd to suppose that such a 
gift could be intended for rebels and traitors, or indeed 
for any but good and faithful servants of their king and 
country.” Well therefore might the apostle reprove the 
ignorance or licentiousness of certain of his converts at 
Rome, in his question—‘* Do we then make void the 
LAW through FAITH? God forbid ! yea, we ESTABLISH 
THE LAW ;” obedience to it being the previous qualifi- 
cation of all who are entitled to the fruits of justifying 
faith—-LIFE AND IMMORTALITY. 

HIad proper attention becn paid to this distinction, 
which St Pan] everywhere makes between such duties ag 
arc common to all religions that are true, and those 
which are peculiar to the Christian revelation, many 
useless controversies might have been avoided respecting 
the instrninent of justification and the conditions of the 
Christian covenant. By not attending to it, the divines 
of one school, who perceive that the mere belief of any 
truth whatever cannot entitle a man to eternal felicity, 
have almost dropt faith from their system of Christianity, 
and taught moral duties like Pagan philosophers ; whilst 
another party, who err almost as far in their interpre- 
tations of scriptarc, finding eternal life represented ag 
the gift of God, and faith in Christ as the instrument 
or means by which that gift must be accepted, have ex- 
punged from their system the necessity of good works, 
forgetting surely that wicked believers, like believing 
devils, may be doomed to an eternity of torments. But 
the sum of Christianity, as we are taught by the beloved 
disciple, ig comprehended in this one commandment of 
God, ‘* that we should believe on the name of his Son 
Jesus Christ, and love one another as he gave us com- 
mandment.’”” In perfect harmony with him, the great 


apostle of the Gentiles assures us*, that “ in Christ Je- 


sus nothing can avail to our eternal happiness but faith 
which WORKETH BY LOVE; and he informs Titns +, 
that it “‘ is a true saying, and what he wills to be con- 
stantly affirmed, that they who have believed in God 
be carcful to maintain good works.’” 

Indeed no man can have complete faith in Christ 
who believes not the promises of the gospel; but all 
those promises, except the single one of resurrection 


Part 
from the dead to perpetual conscious existence, are made The, 
to us upon the express condition that we obey the lawmore, 
of the gospel; “ for God will render to every man ac- Hiatly 
cording to his deeds: to them that are contentious and _™™ 
do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indig- 
nation and wrath ; tribulation and anguish upon every 

soul of man that doth evil, of the Jew first and also of 

the Gentile; but glory, honour, and peace to ever 

man that worketh good, to the Jew first and also tothe 
Gentile *.”’ x Re 

Such are the notions of justification entertained bys, o, 
those who in the present age have been considered as 
tlhe Icaders + of the sect of Arminians. How far they+ 7; 
are just, the readcr must decide for himself; but underton 
every view of this doctrine which we have taken, the 
Christian covenant appears much more gracious than 
that into which Adam was admitted in paradise : since phe 
it aflords room for repentance, even to that man, whostian 
may be so unhappy as to be drawn fora time into apos- nant 
tasy from the terms of the covenant. Whether thee” 
death of Christ therefore was a direct atonement for the ,,... 
actual sins of men, or unly operated as such 7ndzrectly cal, 
by procuring for them repeated cpportunities of repent- 
ance, it is an undoubted truth, that ‘if through the 
offence of one many be dead, much more the grace of 
God, and the gift by grace, which is by onc man, Jesus 
Christ, hath abounded unto many. And not as it was 
by one that sinned, so is the gift: for the judgment | 
was of one offence to condemnation, but the free gift 1s 
of many offences to justification t.” 

Thus graciously has the divine goodness displayed it- 
self in the restoratian of our lost inheritance. But it 
stopt not herc. The same bountiful Lord of life, for its 
further security, imparts to cvery true belicver the 
strength and light of his holy spirit to support faith in 
working out our own salvation. Our blessed Saviour 
promised, before he left this world, to send to his 
followers the Holy Ghost or Comforter to abide 
with them for ever, to guide them into all truth, 
to bring all things to their remembrance whatso- 
ever he had said unto them, and, as we learn from 
other passages of scripture, to ‘“‘ work in them both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure.” How amply 
this promise was fulfilled to the apostles, we have alk | 
ready seen; but we are not to suppose that it wasTe- |, 
stricted to them. As man is designed for a supernatural on 
state in heaven, he stands in need of supernatural direc-sand* 
tion to guide him to that state. ‘‘ No man (says our} 
Saviour) can come to me except the Father draw him; “ 


for as no man knoweth the things of a man save the 
spirit of a man which is in him, even so none knoweth | 
the things of God but the Spirit of God.” This om- — 
niscient Spirit indeed scarchcth all things, yea even — 
the deep things of God,” and revealeth them to the 
sons of men, to enlighten their understandings and pu- 
rify their hearts. The grace which he sheds abroad 1 
either external and general, or internal and particular. 
The former has been extended to the whole church of 
God under the patriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian dis- 
pensations, in such a revelation of the divine will as was 
sufficient to instruct men unto eternal life, whether they 
had a clear view or not of that stupendous plan of re 
demption, by which the kingdom of heaven was ope! 
to them after the forfeiture of the terrestrial paradise j 
for there have been “ holy prophets ever since ‘ 
cgan » 


rt I. 


ology began ; and prophecy came not at any time by the will 
jfe peeu-of man, but holy men of God spake as they were moved 
H}y Chtl-hy the Holy Ghost *.°? Hence it is that all scripture 
dan, was given by inspiration of God to teach us every thing 
skoi, Which it is necessary for us to know and believe 5 
sland and the scripture is that work of the Spirit which is ex- 
cjetet. tended to the universal church. 
4 But the same spirit which thus generally reveals the 
, object of faith to the church, does likewise particularly 
| illuminate the minds of individnal believers, working in 
them an assent to that which is taught them from the 
written word. [t was thus that “ the Lord opened the 
if x heart of Lydiat; that she attended to the things which 
u were spoken by Paul;”? it is thus that * the word 
preached doth not profit if it be not mixed with faith in 
b1% 2 them who hear it{;?? and it is thus that * God deals 
: to every man the measure of faith § 5° for “ by grace 
', . . are we saved through faith, which is not of ourselves ; 
il 8. 5+ is the gift of God ||.” This illumination of the Spirit 
qwas eonveyed to the apostles “ in a sound from heaven 
as of a rushing mighty wind,” becanse it was meant to 
testify to the werld that they were chosen ministers of 
the gospel; but the ordinary Christian receives it * in 
the still small voicc,”’ because it is conveyed to him only 
to “ open his understanding that he may understand 
the scriptures.” 

Another operation of the Spirit on the minds of be- 
‘lievers is that which in scripture is called REGENERA- 
TION ; for “ according to his mercy God savet! us b 
the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost *, which he sheds on us abundantly through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” To those who believe that we de- 
rive from Adam a corrupted nature, this particular 
grace must appear so absolutely necessary, that without 
it we could have no relish for heaven or heavenly things.” 
“The natural man (we are told) reeeiveth not the 
things of the spirit of God; for they are foolishness to 
him; neither can he know them, because they are spi- 
ritnally discerned.” Indeed whatever be the powers of 
our moral faeulties, when compared with thosc of our 
first father, it is so long before they be completely de- 
veloped, that we should infallibly be lost, if we were 
not blessed by a supernatural guide, when reason is in- 
capable of directing our conduct. Our passions and ap- 
petites are in their full strength before experience has 
furnished the mind with materials, hy means of which 
motives may be weighed ; and therefore it would be im- 
possible, during the giddy period of youth, to keep them 
in dae subjection, or to prevent vicious habits from 
being formed, were we not influenced by divine graee. 
‘So trne is it, that “ except a man be born again of wa- 
ter and of the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.’ This change in our dispositions, 
lrom an immoderate attachment to carth to a relish for 
the things of heaven, is in scripture called * a renew- 
ing of our minds, a new creation, a new man; in op- 
Position to our natural disposition, which is ealled “ the 
ald man, corrupted according to the deeeitful lusts.” 
he ancient fathers of the ehurch, as well as some ver 
eminent modern divines+, generally speak of baptisin 
nd ct 88 the instrument in God’s hand of man’s regeneration 5 

and for the truth of their opinion they appeal to John 
Ml. 3, 5. Ephes. v. 25, 26. and 1 Cor. vi. 11. in which 
great stress is certainly laid on the washing of water, as 
Well as on sanctification by the word. 
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A. third office of the Holy Spirit is to lead, direct, Theology 
and govern ns through all the periods of our lives. more peeu- 
Without sueh a leader and guide, the temptations with arly, Clri- 
which we are surrounded would eertainly overcome us, ni 
and we should faint long before we arrive at the end of 207 
our journey. By the very eonstitntion of our nature we guides 
are subjeeted in some degree to the influence of sense, them 
of which the objeets are present, whilst the enjoyments t, "us" 
of heaven are future, and seen, as at adistance, only by’ 
the eye of faith; but “ the law of the Spirit of life, in 
Christ Jesus, hath made us free from the law of sin and 
death ;” for God worketh in ns both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure ; and as many as are thus led by the 
spirit of God, they are the sons of God; and while they 
walk m the Spirit, they do not fulfil the lusts of the 
flesh.’ Without the aid of the same Spirit, we could 
not even make our prayers acceptable ; for since * our 
confidence in God is, that he heareth us only when we 
ask any thing according to his will; and since we know 
not what we shonld pray for as we ought, the Spirit it- 
self maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered *. 
A fourth operation of the Holy Ghost, as he is the 2% 
sanctifier of Christians, is to join them to Christ, and 
make them members of that one body of which he is 
the head.‘ Tor by one Spirit are we all baptized in- 
to one bodv#; and as the body is one and hath many ¢ 1 Cor. 
members, and all the members of that one body being xii. 12, 13. 
many are onc hody, so also is Christ.” “ Hereby we 278 
know that God abideth in us, by the Spirit which he 
hath given us;”? and as, in the ordinary course of his 
dealings with Christians, this Spirit is first given in bap- 
tism, so is it continued tothe faithful by the instrumen- 
tality of the Lord’s supper. That ordinance we have 
elsewhere (see Supper of the Lord) proved to be a fe- 
deral rite ; and surely no time can be suppesed so high- 
ly sanetified for the reception of the graces of the Holy > 
Spirit, as that in which we renew our federal union 
with our Lord and Master in the commnnion of his 
body and blood. | 
It is likewise the ofhee of the Holy Ghost to give us 
an earnest of our everlasting inheritance, to create in us 
a scnse of the paternal love of God, and thereby to as- 
sure us of the adoption of sons. ‘ As many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God; and 
because we are sons, God hath sent forth the spirit of 
his Son into our hearts. For we have not received the 
spirit of bondage again to fear 5 but we have received 
the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba Father ; 
the Spirit itself bearing witness with cur spirit, that we 
are the children of God t.” ets te. 6. 
As tlie gifts of grace are generally annexed to means, Rom. viii. 
to the proper usc of the word and sacraments, it is a 15, 16 
sixth office of the same Spirit to sanetify sueh persons as 
are regularly set apart for the work of the ministry, and 219 
ordained to offer up the publie prayers of the people ; to and sancti: 
bless them in the name of God; to teach the doetrines fies the ad- 
of the gospel; to administer the sacraments instituted b 5 eae 
ie; : ' ions of the 
Christ ; and to perform all things necessary “ for the sninisiers 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, of the gos- 
for the edifying of the bedy of Christ §.° The samepel. 
Spirit which illuminated the apostles, and endowed $ Ep iv 
them with power from above to perforin personally their |” 
apostolic functions, fitted them also for sending others, 
as they were sent by their Divine Masters 5 and for esta- 
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pirit and bond of peace. They committed a standing 
power to a successive ministry to be conveyed down to 
the end of the world; and those who are vested with 
that power are obliged to ‘* take heed unto themselves, 
and to all the flock over which the Hoty Guost hath 
made them overseers, to feed the church of God, and 
to contend earnestly for the faith which was once del- 
vered unto the samts *.’? See Episcopacy, INDEPEN- 
DENTS, PRESBYTERIANS, Pork, and QUAKERS. 


. By these, and the like means, doth the Spirit of Ged 


sanctify the sons of men; and in consequence of thus 
santification proceeding immediately from his oflice, he 
is called the Houy Spirit and the ComrortTER. This 
is such a provision ‘ for renewing us in the spirit of our 
minds, and enabling us to put on the new man, which, 
after God, is created in righteousness and true holiness,” 
as, when made known by revelation, appears to have 
heen expedient, may be conceived to have been even 
necessary, and though reason could hardly have hoped 
for it, is contradicted by none of eur natural notions 
either of Godorof man. Many, however, are the con- 
troversies to which it has given rise in the church of 
God; some contending that it is given only unto the 
elect, upon whom it operates with resistless eflieacy ; 
others affirming that it is offered to all, but im such a 
manner as that, by the abuse of their free will, it may 
be “ resisted, grieved, and quenched ;”’ and some few, 
still intoxicated with the pride of PELAGIus, think it 
is not necessary, and of course 18 not bestowed. 

The questions concerning election, the efficacy of 
grace, and the final perseverance of the satnts, we have 
stated elsewhere, and given a summary view of the ar- 
guments by which the contending parties maintain their 
respective opinions (see PREDESTINATION) ; and the 
texts of Scripture which we have just quoted, under the 
different heads of sanctifieation, show snfliciently that 
the opinion of Pelagius is directly contrary to the doc- 
trine of the apostles. It may not be improper to en- 
quire whether it be as agreeable to reason and experi- 
ence as its patrons seem to imagine. 

If it be unreasonable to expect any assistance from 
the Spirit of God in cerrying on the work of our own 
salvation, how came so many of the wisest and best of 
men in all ages to believe, that he who sincerely endea- 
vours to discharge lis duty 1s supported in that endea- 
vour by assistance from heaven? That such was the po- 
pular belief of the early Grecks, is evident from the 
poems of Homer; in which we everywhere find some 
god calming the passions of the heroes, altering their 
determinations when improper, and inspiring them with 
wisdom. Nor was this the sentiment of the poets only. 
Socrates, it is well known, professed to believe that lis 
own conduct was under the direction of a superior spirit, 


Opinions op Which he called a demon; and Plutarch, as we find 
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him quoted by Wollaston, speaks of the gods assisting 
men, by ‘* exciting the powers or facultics of the soul; by 


“suggesting secret principles, imaginations, or thoughts ; 


or, on the contrary, by diverting or stopping them.” 
OF the same opinion must Cicero have keen, when he 
said, ‘* stabit illud qnidem, quod locum hunc continet, 
de quo agimus, esse Deos, ct eornm providentia mun- 
‘dum administrart, eosdemgre consniere rebus humanis, 
nec soni wriversis, verum etiam SINGULIS + 5”? for it is 


not conccivable that a particular providence can be ad- :p, 
ministered without the influence of the Deity on theme 
minds of men. ‘That the poets and philosophers of the! 
heathen world derived these notions from primeval tra. , 
dition, cannot, we think, be questioned; but if they 
were absurd in themselves, or apparently contradictory 
to the laws of nature, they would not surely have been 
so universaily embraced ; for it will scarcely be denied, 
that Socrates and Cicero were men of as great natural 
sagacity as Pelagius or anv of his followers. It is ine 
deed so far from being incredible that the Father of 
spirits occasionally directs the thonghts and actions of 
men, that we believe there are very few who have made 
observations on themselves and their own affairs, who 
have net found, on reflection, many instances in which 
their usual judgment and sense of things were over- 
ruled, they know not /ow, or wy; and that the actions 
which they performed in those circumstances have had 
consequences very remarkable in their general history. 
See ProviDENcE, N° 18, 19. 

This being the case, why should the pride of Chri- 
stians make them hesitate to admit, on the authority of 
divine revelation, what Socrates, and Plutarch, and Ci- 
cero, and all the virtuous and wise men of antiquity, 
admitted in effect, on no better evidence than that of 
oral tradition, supported by their own meditations on 
the:r own thoughts, and the principles of their own 
conduct ? Is it that they see not such beneficial effects 
of Christianity as to induce them to belicve the profes- 
sors of that religion to be indeed ‘ chosen to salvation 
through the sanctiheation of the Spirit [ ?? Let themy tp) 
study the practical precepts of the gospel, consider the;. |! 
consequences which they have had on the peace and 
happiness of society, and compare the general conduct 
of Christians with that of the Jews, Pagans, and Maho- 
metans (see RELIGION), and they will doubtless find 
reason to alter their opinicn; and let those who em- 
brace the truth remember, that as they are the temple 
of God, if the Spirit of God dwell in them, “ it is thei 
indispensable duty to cleanse themselves from all filthi- 
ness of the flesh and spirit; to fellow peace with all men, 
and holiness, without which, no man shall see the Lord; 
and to work out their own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, since it is God who workcth in them both to will 
and and to do of his good pleasure.” : 

From this short view of the several dispensations of The 
revealed religion, it is evident that the gospel is not on-the |” 
ly the best but the last gift of the kind which man has veial 
to expect from his Maker; that the scheme of revela- 
tion is completed 5 and that the pretences of Mahomet 
and of more modern enthusiasts to divine inspiration are 
not only false, but fraught with contradictions. All 
these men admit the divine origin of the Mosaic and 
Christian religions 3 but it appcars from the scriptures, 
in which those religions are taught, that the system) of 
revealed truths which constitute the Patriarchal, Mo- 
saic, and Christian revelations, commenced with the fall 
of man, and that it must therefore necessarily end with 
lis restoration to hfe and immortality by the sacrifice ot 
Christ upon the cross. A new revelation therefore like 
that of Mahomet cannot be admitted without rejecting 
the whole Bible, though the impostor himecli every 
where acknowledges the inspiration of Abraham, © 
Moses, and of Christ. Nor is greater regard due to 
the claims of Christian enthusiasts, Such as ra to 

yave 


leotaat have been in licaven *, and thence to have broneht 
ike pecu- spiritual discoveries to the earth, have either forgotten 
ily Chti- oy never understood, that in the scriptures of the Old 
Fie and New ‘l'estaments the gréat scene of Providence ap- 
If pears to be closed in the tull completion of its one re- 
| — gular, entire, and eternal purpose; that St Paul has 
9, and pronounced + a curse on any man or angel from heaven 
fe. — who shall preach another gospel than what has been al- 
fad & ready preached by the apostles and evangelists ; that in 
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vopras- THEOPHRASTA, a genus of plants belonging to 
| the class of pentandria. See Botany Index. 
THEOPHRASTUS, the philosopher, was born 
about 371 years before Christ, and was successively the 
disciple of Plato and of Aristotle. He sneceeded Ari- 
stotle in the Peripatetic school, and conducted the 
charge with such high reputation that le had about 
2000 scholars. He is highty celebrated for his industry, 
learning, and eloquence ; and for lis generosity and pub- 
| lic spirit. He is said to have twice freed his country 
| from the oppression of tyrants. He contributed libe- 
rally towards defraying the expence attending the pub- 
| lic meetings of philosophers ; which were held, not for 


the sake of show, but for learned and ingenious conver- 
sation. Inthe public schools he commonly appeared, as 
Aristotle had done, in an elegant dress, and was very 
,», attentive to the graces of elocution. He lived to the 
Hbry of advanced age of 85: some say of 107. Towards the close 
sophy. of his life, he grew exceedingly infirm, and was carried 
to the school on a couch. He expressed great regret on 
account of the shortness of life ; and complained that 
nature had given long life to stags and crows, to whom 
it is of so little value, and had denied it to man, who, in 
a longer duration, might have been able to attain the 
| summit of science ; but now, as soon as he arrives with- 
| in sight of it, is taken away. His last advice to his 
| 
| 


soon as he begins to live, they would take more pains 
| to enjoy life as it passes, than to acquire posthumous 
fame. His funeral was attended by a large body of 
| Athenians. THe wrote many valuab'e works, of which: 
all that remain are, several treatises on the Natural Hi- 
| story of Plants and Fossils; Of Winds, Of Fire, &c. 
| a rhetorical work entitled ‘ Characters,’? and a few 
Metaphysical Fragments. 
To Theophrastus we are indebted for preserving the 
_ works of Aristotle. See ARISTOTLE. 
| THEOPOMOPUS, «a celebrated Greek orator and 
historian, was born in the island Chios, and flourished 
in the reign of Alexander the Great. He was one of 
the most famous of all the disciples of Isccrates, and 
Won the prize from all the panegyrists whom Artemisia 
mvited to praise Mausolus. Le wrote several works, 
Which are lost. 
THEOREM, a proposition which terminates in 
theory, and which considers the properties of things 
| already made or done ; or it isa speculative proposition 
deduced from comparing together several d: finitions, 
| A theorem is something to be proved, and a problem 
| something to be done. 
| 
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disciples was, that, since it is the lot of man to die as 


LOGY 


their writings we are taught every thing which it is our 


ogy 


Theology 


duty to believe or to practise in order to our own salva- more pecu- 


tion ; and that we have the promise of our blessed !!@ 


Lord himself, that the Spirit of truth shall remain 
with us to guide us into all neccssary truth, till that 
great day when he shall come again to judge the world 
in righteousness, and render to every man according to 
his works. 


a «ieee TH: 

THEORETIC, something relating to theory, or 
that terminates in speculation. 

THEORY, in general, denotes any doctrine which 
terminates in speculation, without considering the prac- 
tical uses or application thereof. 

THEOSOPHISTS, a sect of men who pretend to 
derive all their knowledge from divine illumination. 
They boast that, by means of this celestial tight, they 
are not only admitted to the intimate knowledge of 
God, and of all divine trnth, but have access to the 
most sublime secrets of nature. They ascribe it to the 
singular manifestation of divine benevolence, that they 
are able to make sucli a use of the element of fire, in 
the chemical art, as enables them tu discover the essen- 
tial principles of bodies, and to disclose stupendous my- 
steries in the physical world. ‘They even pretend to an 
acquaintance with those celestial beings which form the 


medium of intercourse between God and man, and to 2. 


power of obtaining from them, by the aid of magic, 
astrology, and other similar arts, various kinds of infor- 
mation and assistance. 

To this'class belonged Paracelsus, Robert Fludd, Ja- 
cob Boehmen, Van Helmont, Peter Poiret, and the Ro- 
sicrucians. ‘They are also called Frar- Philosophers. 

THERAPEUTS/E, a term applied to those that aré 
wholly in the service of religion. ‘This general term 
has been applied to particular sects of men, concern- 
ing whom there have been great disputes among the 
learned. 

THERAPEUTICS, that part of medicine which 
acquaints us with the rules that are to be observed, 
and the medicines to be employed, in the cure of dis- 
eases. 

THERM AS, hot baths or bagnios. Luxury and 
extravagance were in nothing carried to such heights as 
in the thermze of the Roman emperors. Annunian com- 
plains, that they were built to such an extent as to equal 
whole provinces; from which Valesius would abate, by 
reading piscine instead of provincie. And yet after all, 
the remains of some still standing are sufficient testimo- 
nies for Ammuian’s censure ; and the accounts transmit- 
ted of their ornaments and furniture, such as being laid 
with precious stones (Seneca), set round with seats of 
solid silver (Pliny), with pipes and cisterns of the same 
metal (Statius), add to, rather than take from, the cen- 
sure. ‘The most remarkable bagnios were those of Dio- 
clesian and Caracalla at Rome, great part of which re- 
mains at this day ; the lofty arches, stately pillars, varie- 
ty of foreign marble, curious vaulting of the reofs, great 
number of spacious apartments, all attract the curiosity 
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Thermew, of the traveller. They had also their summer and win- 
Thermo- ter baths. 

meter. THERMOMETER, an instrument for measuring 

the degrec of heat or cold in any body. 

fuwetaen The thermometer was invented about the beginning 

of the ther- of the 17th century 3 hut, like many other useful in- 

mometer. ventions, it has been found impossible to ascertain to 

enh gle whom the honour of it belongs. Boerhaave * ascribes 

J” + it to Cornelius Drebbel of Alemar, his own country- 


* Chem. I. ” y . . . j 
p. 152, 156.man. Fulgenziot attributes it to his master Paul Sarpi, 


+ Lifeof the great oracle of the Venetian republic; and Viviani 
F. Paw, — gives the honour of it to Galileo t. But all these are 
ee. posthumous claims. Sanctorio || claims this honour to 
“il. p. 67, lumself; and his assertion is corroborated ky Borelli $ 


| Corn. in and Malpighi * of the Florentine academy, whose par- 

Galen. pP» tiality is not to be suspected in favour of a member of 

Pe Bot the Patavinian school. 

“Animal ti.  Lethaps the best way to reconcile these different 

prop. 175. Claims would be, to suppose that the thermometer was 

* Opera really invented by different persons about the same time. 

Posth. p. 30> We know that there are certain periods in the progress 
of the arts when the stream of human genius runs in 
the same direction, and moves towards the same ob- 
ject. That part of the current which reaches the ob- 
ject first may possess the title ; but the other parts fol- 
low so rapidly and arrive so soon after, that it 1s impos- 
sible for a spectator to decide which is first in point of 

2 time. 
The air- The first form of this instrument for measuring the 


thermome= degrces of heat and cold, was the air-thermometer. It 
——— is a well known fact that air expands with heat so as to 


occupy more space than it does when cold, and that it is 
condensed by cold so as to occupy less space than when 
warmed, and that this ex pansion and condensation 1s great- 
er or jess according to the degree of heat or cold applied. 
The principle then on which the air-thermometer was 
constructed is very simple. ‘The air was confined in a 
tube by means of some coloured liquor; the liquor rose or 
fell according as the air hecamc expanded or condensed. 
What the first form of the tube was, cannot now per- 
haps be well known; but the following description of 
the air-thermometer will fully explain its nature. 

Plate The air-thermometer consists ofaglass tube BE, fig. 1. 
DXXXUL connected at one end with a large glass ball A, and at 

gt. the other end immersed in an open vessel, or terminat- 
ing in a ball DE, with a narrow orifice at D; which 
vessel, or ball, contains any coloured liquor that will 
not easily freeze. Aquafortis tinged of a fine bluc co- 
lour with a solution of vitriol or copper, or spirit of wine 
tinged with cochineal, will answer this purpose. But 
the ball A must be first moderately warmed so that a 
part of the air contained in it may be expelled through 
the orifice D; and then the liquor pressed by the weight 
of the atmosphere will enter the ball DE, and rise, for 
example, to the middle of the tube at C, at a mean 
temperature of the weather; and in this state the liquor 
by its weight, and the air included in the ball A, &c. 
by its clasticity, will counterbalance the weight of the 
atmosphere. As the surrounding air becomes warmer, 
tle air in the ball and upper part of the tube, expand- 
ing by heat, will drive the liquor into the lower ball, 
and consequently its surface will descend ; ou the con- 
trary, as the ambient air becomes colder, that in the 
ball is condensed, and the liquor pressed by the weight 
ef the atmosphere will ascend 5 so that the liquor in the 


3 
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tube will ascend or descend more or less atcording to Phew, 
the state of the air contiguous to the instrument. To  metey 
the tube is affixed a scale of the same length, divided => 

upwards and downwards from the middle C into 100 
equal parts, by means of which the ascent and descent 
of the liquor in the tube, and consequently the varia- 
tions in the cold or heat of the atmosphere, may be ob- 
served. A 

This instrument was extremely defective 5 fur the aiv fts dei 
in the tube was not only affected by the heat and cold 
of the atmosphere, but also by its weight. 

The air being found improper fer measuring with ac- The - 
curacy the variations of heat and cold according to the of wine 
form of the thermometer which was first adopted, ano- therm 
ther fluid was proposed about the middle of the r7th™** | 
century by the Florentine academy. This fluid was 
spirit of wine, or alcohol, as it is now generally named. 
The alcohol being coloured, was inclosed in a very fine 
cylindrical glass tube previously exhausted of its air, ha- - 
ving a hollow ball at one end A, Sg. 2. and hermetically pig, ;, 
sealed at the other end D. The ball and tube are filled 
with rectified spirit of wine toa convenient heiglit, as to 
C, when tle weather is of a mean temperature, which 
may be done by inverting the tube into a vessel of stag- 
nant colonred spirit, under a receiver of the air-pump, 
or in any other way. When the thermometer is proper- 
ly filled, the end D is heated red hot by a lamp, and 
then hermetically sealed, leaving the included air of 
abont one-third of its natural density, to prevent the air 
which is in the spirit from dividing it in its expansion. 
To the tube is applied a scale, divided from the middle, 
into 100 equal parts, upwards and downwards. 

As spirit of wine is capable of a very considerable de- 
gree of rarefaction and condensation hy heat and cold, 
when the heat of the atmosphere increases the spirit di- 
lates, and consequently rises in the tube ; and when the 
heat decreases, the spirit descends, and the degree or 
quantity of the motion is shown by a scale. 4 

The spirit of wine thermometer was not subject (0 Its deli) 
some of the inconveniences which attended the air ther- | 
mometer. In particular, it was not affected by varia- 
tions in the weight of the atmosphere: accordingly it Marit 
svon came into general use among philosophers. It was, Essay 
at an early period, introduced into Britain hy Mr Boyle. 
To this instrument, as then used, there are, however, 
many objections. ‘The liquor was of different degrees 
of strength, and therefore different tubes filled with if, 
when exposed to the same degree of heat, would not 
correspond. There was also anotler defect : The scale 
which was adjusted to the thermometer did not com- 
mence at any fixed point. The highest term was ad- 
justed to the great sunshine heats of Florence, which 
are too variable and undetermined ; and frequently the 
workman formed the scale according to his own fancy. 
While the thermometer laboured under such disadvan- 
tages it could not be of general use. 

To obtain some fixed unalterable point by which a pjger 
determined scale might he discovered, to which all ther- fixed 
mometers might be accurately adjusted, was the subject pop? 

: p rk: _philos 
which next drew the attention of philosophers. Mr? 
Boyle, who seems at an early period to have studied* 
this subject with much anxiety, proposed the freezing of 
the essential oil of aniseeds as a convenient point for 
graduating thermometers ; but this opinion he soon laid 


aside. Dr Halley next proposed that thermometers 
should 
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\yermoe Should be graduated in a deep pit under ground, where 
focter. the temperature both in winter and summer is pretty 
uniform; and that the peint to which the spirit of wine 
should rise in such a subterraneons place should be the 
| pomt from which the scale should commence. But this 
| proposal was cvidently attended with such inconve- 
. niences that it was soon abandoned. He made experi- 
ments on the boiling point of water, of mercury, and of 
| spirit of wine ; and he seems ratlicr to give a preference 
phi tothe spiritof wine*. Fe objected to the freezing of 
ns. Ab" water as a fixcd point, because he thought that it ad- 
Ist mitted considerable latitude. 
CJsane -—«sAt seems to lave been reserved to the all-conquering 
jivton’s genius of Sir lsaae Newton to determine this important 
e-hermo- point, on which the accuracy and value of the thermo- 
mt meter depends. He chose, as fixed, those points at 
which water freezcs and hoils; the very points which 
the cxperiments of sueceeding philosophers have deter- 
mined to be the most fixed and convenient. Sensible of 
the disadvantages of spirit of winc, he tricd another 
| liquor which was homogeneous cnough, eapable of a 
considerable rarefaction, about 15 times grcater than 
spirit of wine. ‘This was linsecd oil. It has not been 
observed to freeze even in very great colds, and it bears 
a heat about four times that of water before it boils. 
With these advantages it was madc use of by Sir Jsaac 
| Newton, who discovered by it the comparative degree 
of leat for boiling watcr, melting wax, boiling spirit of 
| wine, and melting tin; beyond which it does not ap- 
pear that this thermometer was applied. ‘The method he 
used for adjnsting the scale of this oil thermometer was 
as follows: Supposing the bulb, when immerged in 
thawing snow, to contain 10,000 parts, he found the 
| oil cxpand by the heat of the human body so as to take 
up 5th more space, or 10,256 such parts; and by the 
| 
| 


—_ 


heat of water boiling strongly 19,725; and by the heat 
of melting tin 11,516. So that reckoning the freezing 
point as a common limit between heat and cold, he be- 


as, NO faction, or 256: 725 :: 12: 34, this number 34 will 
or express the heat of boiling water; and by the same 
“™-yule, 72 that of melting tin+. This thermometer was 
constructed in 1701. 

Ittoper.  Lothe application of oi] as a measure of heat and 
ons. cold, there are insuperable objeetions. It is so viscid, 
that it adheres too strongly to the sides of the tube. 
On this account it aseends and descends too slowly in 
case of a sudden heat or cold. Ina sudden cold, so 
Sreat a portion remains adhering to the sides of the 
tube after the rest has subsided, that the surface appears 
lower than the corresponding temperature of the air re- 
quires. An oil thermometer is therefore not a proper 
measure of heat and cold. 


‘ ed All the thermometers hitherto proposed were liable to 
Wil thor, M@NY inconvenienees, and could not be considered as 
m 


ter, €Xact standards for pointing out the various degreés of 
temperature. This led Reaumur to attempt a new one, 
4M account of which was published in the year 1730 in 
_ the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. This ther- 
_ -‘Mometer was made with spirit of wine. He took a 


| which were known; he then graduated the tube, so 
that the space from one division to another might con- 


large ball and tube, the dimensions and capacities of: 


tain rosoth part of the liquor; the liquor containing ‘Thermo. 

1009 parts when it stood at the freezing point. Head- meter. 

justed the thermometcr to the freezing point by an ar- er 

tificial congelation of water: then putting the ball le a 

his thermometcr and part of the tube into boiling water, theless 

he observed whether it rose 80 divisions: if it exeecded struction of 

these, he changed his liquor, and by adding water Thermome- 

lowered it, till upon trial it should just rise 89 divi- 

sions; or if the liquor, being too low, fell short of 80 

divisions, he raised it by adding rectified spirit to it. 

‘The liquor thus prepared suited liis purpose, and served 

for making a thermometer of any size, whose scale 

would agree with his standard. 10 
This thermometer was far from being perfect. As Its defects. 

the bulbs were three or four inches in diameter, the sur- 

rounding ice would be melted before its temperature 

eould be propagated to the whole spirits in the bulb, 

and consequently the freczing point would be marked 

lugher than it should be. Dr Martine accordingly 

found, that instead of eoineiding with the 32d degree 

of Fahrenheit, it corresponded with the 34th, or a 

point a little above it. Meaumur committed a mistake 

also respecting the bailing point ; for he thought that 

the spirit of wine, whether weak or strong, when im- 

merged in boiling water, received the same degree of 

heat with the boiling water. But it is well known that 

highly reetified spirit of wine cannot be heated mueh 

beyond the 175th degree of Fahrenhcit, while boiling 

water raises the quieksilycr 37 degrees higher. There 

is another thermometer that goes by the name of Reau- 

murs, which shall be afterwards deseribed. 6 
At length a different fluid was proposed, by which Merenrial 

thermometers could be madc frce from most of the de- thermome- 

fects hitherto mentioned. This fluid was mereury, te" 

and secms first to have oceurred to Dr Halley in the 

last century ; but it was not adopted by him on account 

of its having a smaller degree of expansibility than the 

other fluids used at that time *. Boerhaave says that * py;7, 

the mercurial thermometer was first constructed by Trans. vol. 

Olaus Roemer; but the honour of this invention is ge- xvii. or 

nerally given to Fahrenheit of Amsterdam, who present- 42": Vol. ii. 

ed an aceount of it to the Royal Society of London in 

ivag. 
That we may judge the more accurately of the pro- 

priety of employing mercury, we will compare its qua- 

lities with those of the fluids already mentioned, air, al- 

cohol, and oil. 12 
Air is the most expansible fluid, but it does not re- Properties 

eeive nor part with its heat so quickly as mecreury. Al- me “ 

cohol does not expand much by heat. In its ordinary oil ai 

state it docs not bear a mueh greater heat than 175 

of Fahrenheit ; but when highly rectified it can bear a 

greater degrec of cold than any other liquor hitherto 

employed as a measure of temperature. At EHudson’s 

Bay, Mr Macnab, by a mixture of vitriolie acid and 

snow, made it to descend to 69 below o of Fahrenheit. 

This is an inconvenience, however, attending the use 

of this liquor; it is not possible to gct it always of the 

same degree of strength. As to oil, its expansion is 

about 15 times greater than that of alcohol ; it sustains | 

a heat of 600°, and its freezing point is so low that it 

has not been determined ; but its viscosity renders it 

useless. Thernp. 
Mercury is superior to alcohol and oil, and is mueh metrical 


more manageable than air, 1. As far as the experi- properties 
ments of mercury. 


Thermo- 
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17 seconds. 
every portion of it is equally dilated or contracted by 


2’ @ EF 7 
ments already made can determine, it is of all the fluids 
hitherto employed in the construction of thermometers, 
that which measures most exactly equal dificrences of 
heat by equal differences of its buik : its dilatations arc 
in fact very neariy proportional to the augmentations of 
leat applied to it (A). 2. Of all liquids it is the most 
easily freed from air. 3. It is fitted to measure high de- 
grees of heat and cold. It sustains a heat of 600° of 
Fahrenheit’s scale, and does not congeal till it fall 39 or 
40 degrees below 0. 4. It is the most sensible of any 
fluid to heat and cold, even air not excepted. Count 
Rumford found that mercury was heated from the free- 
zing to the boiling point in 58 seconds, while water took 
two ininutes 13 seconds, and common air 10 minutes and 
5. Mercury is a homogeneous fluid, and 


equal variations of heat. Any one thermometer made 
of pure mercury is, ceterzs paribus, possessed of the same 
properties with every other thermometer made of pure 
mercury. Its power of expansion is indeed about six 
times less than that of spirit of wine, but it is great 
enough to answer most of the purposes for which a ther- 
monieter is wanted. 

The fixed points which are now universally chosen for 
adjusting thermometers to a scale, and to one another, 
are the boiling and freezing points of water. The boil- 
ing water point, it is well known, is not an invariable 
point, but varics some degrees according to the weight 
and temperature of the atmosphere. In an exhausted 
receiver, water will boil with a heat of 98° or 100°; 
whereas in Papin’s digester it will require a heat of 412. 
Hence it appears that water will boil at a lower point, 
according to its height in the atmosphere, orto the weight 
of the column of air which presses upon it. In order to 
ensure uniformity therefore in theconstruction of ther- 
monieters, it is now agreed that the bulb of the tube be 
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(a) We have affirmed that the expansions of the bulk of quicksilver hy heat are nearly (for they are not strictly 
so) in a regular arithmetical progression, according to the quantity of heat it is exposed’ to; and such scems to be 
the case according to the ‘able published by M. de Luc, at page 309 of his first volume on the Modifications of 
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to £ | 
plunged in the water when it boils violently, the barome- ‘Pye 
ter standingat 30 English inches (which isits mean height 
round London, and the temperature of the atmosphere 55°. 
A thermomcter made in this way, with its boiling point 
at 212°, is called by Dr Horsley Bird’s Fahrenheit, he- 
cause Mr Bird was the first person who attended to the 
state of the barometer in constructing thermometers. 14 
As artists may be often obliged to adjust thermometers Rule t, 
under very different pressures of the atmosphere, philo- #4 
sopliers have been at pains to discover a general ruleyon 
which might be applied on all occasions. M. de Lue, in .. 
his Recherches sur les Mod. del Atmosphere, fromlaseries 
of experiments, has given an equation for the allowance 
on account of this difference, in Paris measure, which 
has been verified by Sir George Shuckburgh * 5 also * Phi! 
Dr Horsley, Dr Maskelyne, and Sir George Shuek- Trans 
burgh, have adapted the equation and rules to English 73 “y 
measures, and have reduced the allowances into tables “‘~ 
for the use of the artist. Dr Horsley’s rule deduced 
from De Luc’s, is this: 
ai 
8ggo000 
where / denotes the height of a thermometer plunged in 
boiling water, above the point of melting ice, in de- | 
grees of Bird’s Fahrenheit, and % the height of the ba- 
rometer in roths of an inch. From this rule he has 
computed the following table, for finding the heights, to 
which a good Bird’s Fahrenheit will rise when plunged 
in boiling water, in all states of the barometer, from 27 
to 31 English inches 3 which will serve, among other 
uses, to direct instrument-makers in making a true al- 
lowance for the effect of the variation of the barometer, 
if they should be obliged to finish a thermometer at a 
time when the barometer is above or below 30 inches; 
though it is best to fix the boiling point when the baro- 
meter is at that height. 


log. 2—9 2.904 ame 


Equation 


the Atmosphere. The following extract of this table shows these variations: and the first and second differences are Cron ’ 


added, in order to render these irregularities more sensible. ‘They are such as can hardly be conceived from the” 
nature of any substance, without the influence of extraneous and accidental causes, which may have escaped the” 

attention of the observer; neither have they been found exactly true by Dr Crawford. 
whole heat from melting ice to that of boiling water to be divided into 8c parts ; by the fractional subdivisions of 
which he expresses the absolute quantities of heat, answering to each 5 or 10 degrces of Reaumur’s thermometer 
(= 22,5 of Fahrenheit’s scale); so that the whole sum of these fractions amounts exactly to the assumed number 


30. They are as follow : 


Fahrenhert’s 
Thermometer. 


Reaumur’s 
Thermometer. 
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Degrees 212 


Mine} 


M. de Luc supposes the 


Quantities First Second 
of heat. differences. differences. 
9-44 
9.60 - +- .06 
? “dp ‘16 adi. we 
tt 122 ES 
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Table form- 
ed from the 
rile, 


T HE [ 
Equation of the Boiling Point. 
Barometer. | Equation. | Difference. 

31.0 + 1.57 

30-5 +079 | © i 
30.0 0.00 oS 
29.5 — 0.80 5185 
29.0 — 1.62 0.83 
28.5 — 2.45 oi 
28.0 — 3.31 5.86 
205 — 4.16 5 88 
27.0 — 5.04 


The numbers in the first column of this table express 
heights of the quicksilver in the barometer in English 
inches and decimal parts: the second column shows thie 
equation to be applied, according to the sign prefixed, 


to 212° of Bird’s Fahrenheit, to find the true boiling 


point for every such state of the barometer. The boil- 
ing point for all intermediate states of the barometer 
may be had with sufficient accuracy, by taking propor- 
tional parts, by means of the third column of differences 
of the eqnations. See Philosophical Transactions, vol. 
Ixiv, art. 30.; also Dr Maskelyne’s Paper, vol. Ixiv. 
art. 20. 


“iG In the following table we have the result of fif- 


buck. teen different observations made by Sir George Shuck- 
fests burgh compared with the result of M. de Luc’s 
vations rules. 


| 


a 


| mpared 
‘ith De 
ue’s rules 


Height of 

the Baro- | Mean fie i - 

meter redu | Boiling oe eight “ wd ii! 

ced to the joint by De Laue. of Bar Oheasiteette’ Lace 

same tem- jobser — leter, ‘ , 

Reese: of ie Rul anes Ca, | Agios. 

50° 

Inch. 2 % Inch, : if 
26.498 | 207.07] 208.54] 30.008] 213.22) 213.44 
27-241 | 208.64 208.8. 30.207| 213.58) 213.79 
27-954 | 209.87] 210.03} 30.489] 214.3 5] 214.23 
28.377 | 210.50] 210.811] 30.763] 214.37] 214.66 
28.699 | 211.27] 211.34] 30.844] 214.83] 214.79 
28.898 | 211.50} 211.67] 30.957 214.96} 214.96 
28.999 | 211.60] 211.85 


212.55) 212.74 
212.95 213.15 


Sir George Shuckburgh has also subjoined the follow- 
ig general table for the use of artists in constructing 


the thermometer, both according to his own observa- 
hons and those of M. de Luc. 
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] T HE 


| re Differ- | Correct ae- | niger. 


‘Barometer. [Boiling Point | ence. mi pe Ae enee. 

- -—it aa) a a 
eo i 7c — 6.83 “ 
26.5 — 6.18 ie — 5.93 a 
27-0 ia 5-27 90 —— 5-04 88 
Sitede Sedeaedy ol 410. deagp 
28.0 — 3-48 Anh > 33 86 
20-5 — 2.59 igs ali 20 83 
29.0 — 1.72 9 eee 207) ay 
29-5 | —0.85 ‘8. — 0.80 ‘ae 
30.0 0.00 ry 0.00 "9 
ol oo. a Se PE 78 
31.0 + 1.69 +. 1.57 


The Royal Society, 
of adjusting the fixed points of thermometers, appointed tious made 
a committee of seven gentlemen to consider of the best bY 4 com- 


method for this purpose ; and their report is published 
in the Phil. Trans, vol. Ixvii. part ii. art. by i 
They observed, that though the boiling point be pla- 


Thermos 
meter. 


een mean 


r3 


fully apprised of the importance Observa- 


mittee of 
the Royal 
Society fer 
adjusting 


ced so much higher on some of the thermometers now the a" 
° olB 5. 
made than on others, yet this does not produce any con-F 


siderable error in the observations of the weather, at 
least in this climate ; for an error of 14° in the position 
of the boiling point, will make an error only of half a 
degree in the position of 92°, and of not more than a 
quarter of a degree in the point of 62°. It is only in 
nice experiments, or in trying the heat of hot liquors, 
that this error in the boiling point can be of much im- 
portance. 

In adjusting the freezing as well as the boiling point, 
the quicksilver in the tube onght to be kept of the same 
heat as that in the ball. When the freezing point is 
placed at a considerable distance from the ball, the 
pounded ice should be piled to such a height above the 
ball, that the error which can arise from the qnicksilvey 
in the remaining part of the tube not being heated 
equally with that in the ball, shall be very small, or the 
observed point must be corrected on that account ac- 
cording to the following table: 


19 
Table for 
Heat of the CEnéeion correcting 

Air. ‘ the freezing 
point. 

4ia? .0008 7 

52 00174 

62 .00261 

72 00384 

82 00435 


The correction in this table is expressed in 1toooth 
parts of the distance between the freezing point and the 
surface of the ice: e. gr.if the freezing point stands 
seven inches above the surface of the ice, and the heat 
of the room is 62, the point of 32° should be placed 
7X 00251, or .o18 of an inch lower than the obser- 
ved point. A diagonal scale will facilitate this correc- 


tion. 
3 FE The 


7 


Tr. ye 


The committee observe, that in trying the heat of 
liquors, care should be taken that the quicksilver in the 
vm tube of the thermometer be heated to the same degree 
Tlie quick- as that in the ball; or if this cannot be done conveni- 
silverin ently, the observed heat should be corrected on that ac- 

count ; for the manner of doing which, and a table cal- 


Thermo- 
pines 


the tube 
ought to be culated for this purpose, we must refer to their exccllent 
heated to : \3 _- E Tr , ] | ee 4 oe 
ie matic report in the Phil. Trans. vol. [xvu. part u. art. 377. 

: With regard to the choice of tubes, they ought to be 


degree as : 
that in the exactly cylindrical. But though the diameter should 


ball. vary a litle, it 1s easy to manage that matter in the 
a manner proposed by the Abbé Nollet *, by making a 
The tubes ; — el] 
oucht to small portion of the qnicksilver, c. gr. as much as hills 
e 


he cylindri- up an inch or half an inch, slide backward and forward 
cal and ca-jn the tube ; aud thus to find the proportions of all its 
pillars. inequalitics, and from thence to adjust the divisions to a 
% Lecons de : ¢ rt TT “H a 
Phys. Exp. scale of the most perfect equality. ye capillary tu eS 
: arc preferable to others, because they require smaller 


tom. 1V. 

Pe 37% bulbs, and they are also more sensible, and less brittle. 
The most convenient size for common experiments has 
the internal diameter about the goth or soth of an 
inch, about nine inches long, and made of thin glass, 
that the rise and fall of the mercury may be better 

22 seen. 

The The next thing to be considered, is of what number 

ber of de- 


of degrces or divisions the scale ought to consist, and 

ab ei from what point it ought to commence. As the number 
scale ought of the divisions of the scale is an arbitrary matter, the 
to be divi-. scales which have becn employed diffcr much from one 
ded. another in this circumstance. Fahrenheit has made 180 
degrees between the freezing and boiling water point. 
Amontons made 73, and Sir Isaac Newton only 34. 

There is, however, one general maxim, which ought to 

be observed: That such an artthmetical number should 

be chosen as can easily be divided and subdivided, and 

that the number of drvistons should be so great that 

there shall seldom be occasion for fractions. ‘The num- 

ber 80 chosen by Reaumur answers extremely well im 

this respect, because it can be divided by several figures 

without leaving a remainder ; but it is too small a num- 

ber: the conseqnence of which is, that the degrees are 

placed at too great a distance from one another, and 

fractions must thercforc be often employed. We think, 

therefore, that 160 would have been a more convenient 

number. LFahrenheit’s number 180 is large enough, 

but when divided its quotient soon becomes an odd 

23 number. 


At Bape As to the point at which the scale ought to com- 
paint the sence, various opinions have bcen cntertained. If we 
scale ought . ie a * caine. Ail ait 
tocom. Knew the beginning or lowest degree of heat, all phi- 
mence. _ losophers would agree, that the lowest point of the ther- 


mometer ought to be fixed there; but we know neither 
the lowest nor the highest degrees of heat 5 we observe 
only the intermediate parts. All that we can do, then, 
is to begin it at some invariable point, to which thermo- 
meters made in different places may easily be adjusted. 
Lf possible too, it ought to be a point at which a natu- 
ral well-known body receives some remarkable change 
from the cflects of heat or cold. Fahrenheit began his 


scale at the point at which snow and salt congeal. Kir-_ 


wan proposes the freezing point of mercury. Sir Isaac 
Newton, Hales, and Reaumur adopted the freezing 
point of water. The objection to Fahrenheit’s lowest 
point is, that it commences at an artificial cold never 
known in nature, and to which we cannot refer our 
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feelings, for it is what few can cver cxperience. There Therm 
would be several great advantages gained, we allow, by mete 
adopting the freezing point of mercury. It is the low- —e 
est degrec of cold to which mercury can be applied asa 
measure; and it would render unnecessary the use of 
the signs plus and minus, and the extension of tlic scale 
bclow o. But we object to it, that it 1s not a point 
well known; for few; comparatively speaking, who use 
thermomctcrs, can have an opportunity of secing mer- 
cury congealed. As to the other advantage to be 
gained by adopting the freezing point of mercury, 
namely, the abolition of negative numbers, we do not 
think it would counterbalance the advantage, to be en- 
joyed by using a well-known point. Besides, it may be 
asked, Is there not a propriety in using negative num- 
bers to express the degree of cold, which is a negative 
thing? Heat and cold we can only judge of by our feel- 
ings: the point then at which the scale should com- 
mence, ought to be a point which can form to us a 
standard of heat and cold; a point familiar to us from 
being one of the most remarkable that occurs in nature, 
and therefore a point to which we can with most clear- 
ness and precision refer to in our minds on all oeca- 
sions. ‘This is the freezing point of water chosen by 
Sir Isaac Wewton, which of all the general changes 
produced in nature by cold is the most remarkable. It 
is, therefore, the most convenient point, for the thermo- 
meters to be used in the temperate and frigid zones; 
we may say over the globe, for even in the hottest 
countries of the torrid zone many. of the mountains are 
perpetually covered with snow. ’ 

The thermometers which are at present in most ge- Ther 
neral use, are Fahrenheit’s, Dc I’Isle’s, Reaumun’s, and ters 
Celsius’s. Fahrenheit’s is used in Britain, De Pisle’s 7 
in Rassia, Reaumur’s and the tlermometre centigrade 
in France, and Celsius’s, the same as the last named, in 
Sweden. They are all mercurial thermometers. For 
their description and the method of comparing them to- 
gether, see CHEMISTRY, N° 198—201. See also Flate 
DXXXIV. | 

As in meteorological observations it is necessary to Aceo)) 
attend to the greatest rise and fall of the thermometer, of s¢ 
attempts have been madc to construct a thermometer, 
which might register the greatest degree of heat, or 
greatest degree of cold, which took place during the ab- j 
sence of the observer. In 175% Lord Charles Caven- Lor 
dish preserited to the Royal Society of London a ther- 7? 
mometer in two different forms; the one contrived to, 
mark the preatest degree of heat, and the other the ter, 
greatest degree of cold. 

The first consists of a glass tube AB, fig. 3. with a cy- 
lindrical bulb B at the lower end, and capillary at the 
top, over which there is fixed a glass ballC. ‘The bulb and 
part of the tube are filled with mercury, the top of which 
shows the devrees of heat as usual. The upper part of 
the tube above the mercury is filled with spirit of wine; 
the ball C is also filled with the same liquor almost to 
the top of the capillary tube. When the mercury rises 
the spirit of wine is also raised, and falls into the ball C, 
which is so made that the liquor cannot return into the 
tube when the mercury sinks ; conscquently the height 
of the spirit of wine in the ball, added to that in the 
tube, will give the greatest degrce of heat to which the 
thermometer has pointed since last observation. When 
a new observation is to be made, the instrument must be 

inclined 


1 


| 


1.8.4 | £2 4 tT 


A sreaa inclined till the liquor in the ball cover the end of the for registering the highest and the other for registering Thvrme- 
meter, 


jmeter. capillary tube. ) the lowest degree of heat to which the thermometer bas . 
In this thermometer it is evident that the mercury risen or fallen during the absence of the observer. An “777 
must be affected hy the weight and elasticity of the spi- account of them may be found in the third volume of 
| rit of wine, and therefore it will not correspond to any the Transactions of tlie Society. | gai 
| of the common mercurial thermometers. A new self-registering thermometer has been in- arp Keith’s 
ae The thermometer for showing the greatest degree of vented by Mr Keith of Ravelstone, which we consider thermome- 
cold is represented in fig. 4. by the crooked tube ABCD. as the most ingenious, simple, and perfect, of any which ter 
This instrument 1s filled with spirit of wine, with the has hitherto appeared. Its simplicity is so great, that 
addition of as much mercury as is sufficient to fill both it requires only a very short description to make it in- 
legs of the syphon, and about a fourth or fifth part of the telligible. 
hollow ball C. We are not told what the proportion of AB, hg. 7. 1s a thin glass tube about 14 inches long Fig, 7. 
mercury was to that of spiritof wine. The degrees of and iths of an inch caliber, close or hermetically seal- 
heat are shown by the mse or fall of the mercury in the ed at top. To the lower end, which is open, there is 
leg AB. The thermometer marks the greatest fall by joined the crooked glass tube BE, seven inches long, 
means of the hollow ball C. When the mercury in and ,4;ths of an inch caliber, and open at top. The 
the longer ‘leg sinks by cold, that in the shorter will tube AB is filled with the strongest spirit of wine, and 
rise and run over into the ball C, from which it can- the tube BE with mercury. ‘This is properly a spirit 
not return wheu the mercury subsides in the shorter of wine thermometer, and the mercury is used merely 
| and rises in the longer leg. ‘The upper part of the to support a piece of ivory or glass, to which is affixed a 
| shorter leg will therefore be filled with a column of — wire for raising one index or depressing another, accord- 
| Spirits of a length proportional to the increase of heat; ing as the mercury rises or falls. E is a smull conical 
the bottom cr lower surface of which, by means ofa piece of ivory or glass, of such a weight as to float on 
proper scale, will show how much the mercury hasbeen the surface of the mercury. To the float is joined a 
lower than it is; which being subtracted from the pre- wire called the float-wire, which reaches upwards to hi, 
sent height will give the lowest point to whicli the mer- where it terminates in a knee bent at right angles. The 
eury has fallen. That the thermometer may be fitted for _float-wire, by means of an eye at a, moves easily along 
a new observation, the mercury must be made to run the small harpsichord wire GK. LU are two. indexes 
back from the ball into the shorter leg, by inclining the made of thin black oiled silk, which slide upwards or 
27° tube and heating the ball. downwards with a force not more than two grains. The 
Six’ In 1782 Mr Six proposed another self-registering one plaeed above the knee points out the greatest rise, 
= thermometer. It is properly a spirit of wine thermome- and the one placed below it points out the greatest fall, 
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ter, though mercury is also employed for supporting an 
index. ab, fig. 5. is a thin tube of glass 16 inches long, 
and ;5ths of an inch ealiber: cde and fg 4 are smaller 
tubes about = th of an inch caliber. These three tubes 
are filled with highly rectified spirit of wine, except the 
Space between d and g, which is filled with mercury. 
As the spirit of wine contracts or expands in the mid- 
dle tube, the mercury falls or rises in the outside tubes. 
Aun index, snch as that represented in fig. 6. is placed 
on the surface, within each of these tubes, so light as to 
float upon it. kis a small glass tube 3ths of an inch 
long, hermetieally sealed at each end, and inclosing a 
piece of steel wire nearly of its own length. At each 
end /, m, of this small tnbe, a short tube of black glass 
is fixed, of such a diameter as to pass freely up and down 
within either of the outside tubes of the thermometer 
ee or fh. From the upper end of the index is drawn a 
spring of glass to the fineness of a hair, and aboat Sths 
of an inch long; which being placed a little oblique, 
presses lightly against the inner surface of the tube, and 
prevents the index from descending when the mercnry 
descends. These indexes being inserted one into each 
of the outside tubes, it is easy to understand how they 
point out the greatest heat or cold that has happened in 
the observer's alsence. “When the spirit of wine in the 
middle tube expands, it presses down the mereury in 
the tube hf, und consequently raises it in the tube ec; 
ey the index on the left hand tube is left be- 
right hand tube rises and marks the greatest heat. 

In 1790 a paper was given in to the Royal Society of 


f Om e e e 
fort ther. Edinburgh, describing two thermometers, newly invent- 


ed, by Dr John Rutherford of Middle Bailish; the one 


ind and marks the greatest cold, and the index in the’ 


of the thermometer. 

When the instrument is to be prepared for an obser- 
vation, Loth indexes are to be brought close to the knee 
Hi. Itis evident, that when the mereury rises, the float 
and float-wire, which can be moved with the smallest 
force, will be pushed upwards till the mercary become 
stationary. Asthe knee of the float-wire moves up- 
wards, it will carry along with it the upper index L, 
When the mereary again subsides, it leaves the index 
at the highest point at which it was raised, for it will 
not descend by its own weight: As the mereury falls 
the float-wire does the came 3 it therefore brings along 
with it the lower index L, and continues to depress it 
till it again becomes stationary or ascend in the tube ; 
in which ease it leaves the lower index behind it as it 
had formerly left the upper. The scale to which the 
indexes point is placed parallel to the slender harpsi- 
chord wire. It may be seen more distinctly in fig, 
That the seule and indexes may not be injured by 
the wind and rain, a eylindrieal glass cover, close at 
top, and made so as exactly to fit the part G F, is placed 
over if. 

.The ingenious inventor has another improvement in 
contemplation, which, if upon trial it be fonnd to an- 
swer, will make this thermometer as perfect as can be 
desired, provided there do not arise some crrors from the 
variable pressure of the atmasphere. He proposes to 
adapt clock-work to tlis thermometer, ia such a way 
as to register with the utmost preeision the degrees of 
heat and cold for every month, day, and minute in the 
year. ‘The principles on which this clockwork is to be 
formed we shall forbear to deseribe, loping that the au- 
thor himself, after his experiment has met with the success 
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meter. 
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AJ. de Luc’s 


supposed 
Improve- 
ments. 


41 
Nr Cavallo 
has pro- 
posed a 
thermome- 
trical baro- 
meter, 


32 
The ther- 
mometers 
described 
above too 
Hinited, 


63 
Sir Isaac 
Nevton’s 
methad of 
extending 
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which we ardently wish, will favour the world with his 
own account of it. 

‘Llic same ingenious gentleman has invented a self-re- 
gistering barometer, upon the samc principles with the 
eclf registering thermometer. We have had thc plea- 
sure of secing both; and are convinced that they will 
fully gratify the wishes of all who are cngaged in meteo- 
rological studies. He is also in expectation of being 
soon able to produce an air-thermomctcr free from the 
defects of those which were formerly made, as he has 
found out a way of preventing it from being affected by 
the pressure of the atmosphere. 

M. de Luc has descrihed: the hest method of con- 
structing a thermometer, fit for determining the tempe- 
rature of the air, in the mensuration of heights by the 
barometer. He has alsa shown how to divide the scale 
of a thermometer, so as to adapt it for astrononncal pur- 
poses in the observation of refractions. 

Mr Cavallo, in 1781, proposed the construction of a 
thermometrical barometer, which, by meaus of boiling 
water, might indicate the variaus gravity of the atmo- 
sphere, or the height of the barometer. But as he does 
not say that the instrument has becn tried with the de- 
sired success, we forbear to describe it. Those who wish 
to know his ideas respecting it may consult the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, vol. Ixxi. p. 524. 

‘The thermometers hitherto described are very limited 
in their extent ; they indeed point out to us the lowest 
degrees of heat which are commonly cbserved even in 
cold climates, but they by no means reach to those de- 
grecs of heat which are very familiar to us. The mer- 
corial thermometer extends no farther than to 600 of 
Fahrenhieit’s scale, the heat of boiling mercury ; bnt we 
are sure that the heat of solid bodies, when heated to 
ignition, or till they emit light, far cxceeds the heat of 
boiling mereury. 

In order to remedy this defect, Sir Isaac Newton, 
whose genius overcame those obstacles which ordinary 
minds could not approach, attempted by an ingenious 


the scale of experiment to extend the scale to any degrec required. 


the thermo- 
ineter. 


Martine’s 
ssays. 


Having heated a mass of iron red hot, and exposed it 
to the cold air, he observed the time which elapsed till 
it became cold, or of the same temperature with the 
airs and when the hcat so far decreased that he could 
apply some known measure (as a thermometer) to it, 
he observed the degrees of heat lost in given times ; and 
thence drew the general conclusion, that the quantities 
of heat lost in given small spaces are always proportional 
to the heat remaining in the body, reckoning the heat 
to be the excess by which it is warmer than the ambicnt 
sir. So that taking the number of minutes which it 
tcok to cool after it came to a determined point in an 
arithmetical progression, the decrements of the heat of 
the iron would be continually proportional. Having 
hy this proportion found out the decrements of heat in a 
givev time after it came to 2 known point, it was easy, 
by carrying npwards the same praportion to the begin- 
ning of its cooling, to determine the greatest heat which 
the body had acquired. ‘This proportion of Sir Isaac’s 
was found by Dr Martine to be somewhat inaccurate. 
The heat of a cooling body does not decrease exactly in 
proportion to that which the body retains. As the re- 
sult of many observations, he found that two kinds of 
proportion took place, an arithmetical as well as the 
geometrical proportion which Sir Isaac Newton had 
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adopted ; namely, that the decrements of heat were 7 
partly proportional to the times (that is, that quantities 
of heat are lost in cqual times), as well as partly in 7 
proportion to the remaining heat ; and that if these two — 
are added together the rule will be sufficiently accurate. 
By the geometrical proportion which Sir Isaac Newton 
adopted he discovered the heat of metals red hot or in 
fusion. 

This method, so successfully pursued hy Sir Isaac, yf, 
was sufficient to form a scale of high degrees of heat, wo 
but was not convenient for practical purposes. Ac- the 
cordingly the late Mr Wedgwood invented a very é., 
simple thermometer which marks with much prccision hie 
the different degrees of ignition, from a dull red heat gr 
visible in the dark to the heat of an air-furnace. It hea 
consists of two rulers fixed upon a smooth flat plate, a 
little farther asunder at the one end than at the other, 
leaving an open longitudinal space between them. 
Small pieces of alum and clay mixed togethcr are made 
of such a size as just to enter at the wideend; and are 
heated along with the body whose heat we wish to de- 
termine. The earthy body contracts according to the , 
degree of heat, so that when applied to the wide end of 
the gage, it will slide on towards the narrow end, less 
ov more according to the degree of heat to which it has 
been exposed. | 

ABCD, fig. 9. is a smooth flat plate; and ELF and des 
GH two rulers or flat pieces, a quarter of an inch thick, Fig 
fixed flat upon the plate, with the sides that are towards 
one another madc perfectly true, a little farther asun- 
der at one end EG than at the other end FH: thus 
they include between them a long converging canal, 
which is divided on one side into a number of small 
equal parts, and which may be considered as perform- 
ing the offices both of the tube and scale of the com- 
mon thermometer. It is obvious, that if a body, so py 
adjnsted as to fit exactly at the wider end of this canal, ea 
he afterwards diminished in its bulk by fire, as the ther. @ 
mometer pieces are, it will then pass further in the ca-"° 
nal, and more and more so according as the diminution 
is greater; and conversely, that if a body, so adjusted 
as to pass on to the narrow end, be afterwards expanded 
by fire, as is the case with metals, and applied in that 
expanded state to the scale, it will not pass so far; and 
that the divisions on the side will be the measures of 
the expansions of the one, as of the contractions of the 
other, reckoning in both cascs from that point to which 
the body was adjusted at first. 

I is the body whose alteration of bulk is thus to be 
measured. This is to he gently pushed or slid along tos 
wards the end FH, till it is stopped by the converging 
sides of the canal. See CuEmistry, N® 1412. 

A very ingenious application of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer has been made hy Mrs Lovi, glass-blower in 
I.dinburgh, for ascertaining the temperature of compost 
dunghills, for regulating the temperature of hot-beds, 
and ohserving the changes of temperature in corn and 
haystacks when they are put up damp. ‘This may be _ 
called an agricultural thermometer, and has been found 
of great use for the above purposes. 

THERMOPYLA, in Anczent Geography, a nat- 
row pass or defile, between the Sinus Maliaens on 
the east, and a steep branch of Mount. Oeta, co- 
vered with unpassable woods, on the west 3 leading 
from, Thessaly to Locris and Beeotia. These moun- 
tains. 
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any.tains divide Greece in the middle, in the same manner 
% as the Apennine does Italy; forming one continued 
ridge from Leucate on the west to the sea on the east, 
with thickets and rocks interspersed. . ‘The valley is of 
“small breadth, and completely occupied by a marsh, 
through which it is impossible for horse or foot to pe- 
netrate. Throngh the middle of this marsh a paved 
road was made by the Greeks, which still remains, and 
affords the only path to Greece from Thessaly. The 
Therme or hot springs, from which the place had its 
name, are near the narrowest part af the pass; and 
their temperature was found by Dr Clarke to be 111°. 
At the south cntrance of the defile is a small eminence, 
on which Dr Clarke found a tumulus, with the remains 
of a massive pedestal of red breccia much time-worn, 
| and evidently the tomb of the 300 Spartans, to whose 
| immortal memorics this monument was consecrated. 
The rising ground on which the monument stands is 
the spot where the Spartans fell. The remains of the 
wall which shut up the pass are also yet visible. For 
an account of the battle of Thermopylz, see SPARTA. 

THESEA, in antiquity, feasts celebrated by the A- 
thenians in honour of Theseus, consisting of sports and 
games, with mirth and banquets. Such as were poor 
and unable to contribute to them were entertained at 
the public expence. 

_ THESEUS, a famous hero of antiquity, ranked 
among the demigods, whose history is fabulous. He 
was the reputed son of AZgeus king of Athens. He 
threw Sciron, a cruel robber, down a precipice; fasten- 
ed Procrustes tyrant of Attica to a hending pine, which 
being let loase tore him asunder ; killed the Minotaur 
Kept in the labyrinth hy King Minos, in Crete ; and 
by the assistance of that prince’s danghter, Ariadne, 
Who gave him a clue, escaped out of that Jabyrinth, 
and sailed with his deliverer to the isle of Naxos, where 
he had the ingratitude to leave her. 
_ Theseus afterwards overcame the Centaurs, subdued 
the Thebans, and defeated the Amazons. He assisted 
his friend Pirithous in his expedition to the infernal re- 
gions to carry off Proserpine ; but was imprisoned hy 
Pluto, till he was released by Hercules. He is also said 
to have estahlished the Isthmian games, in honour of 
Neptune ; to have united the twelve cities of Attica ; 
and to have founded a republic there, 1236 B.C. Some 
time after, taking a voyage into Epirus, he was seized 
by Aidonus king of the Molossians ; meanwhile Me- 
nestheus rendered himself master-of Athens. But at 
length Theseus being released from prison, retired to 
Scyros, where King Lycomedes caused him to be 
thrown from the top of a rock. Theseus had several 
wives ; the first of whom was Helena the dangh‘er of 
yndarus; the second, Hypolita queen of the Ama- 
zons ; andthe last, Phedra sister to Ariadne, who pu- 
nished him for his infidelity to her sister, by her inces- 
tuous passion for his son Hipnolitus. 

THESIS, a general position which'a person advan- 
ces, and offers to maintain. In taking degrees in uni- 
Versities, the candidates are generally obliged to write. 
a thesis, which they must afterwards defend. 

PHESIUM, Bask Fuvrn.in; a genus of plants 

elonging to the class of ventandria, and order of .mo- 
Nogynia. See Botany Index. 

THESPIS, a famous Greek tragic poet, and the 
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first representer of tragedy.at Athens. He carried his , 


Tt HE 
‘troop from village to village in a waggon, from which  Thespis 
they performed their pieces. Alcestis was the first — {f 
tragedy they performed at Athens, 536 B.C. See Theurgy. 
THEATRE. 
THESSALIAN crate, so called from Thessaly, 
where chairs of this figure were most in use3 it isre- __ 
coimeuded hy Hippocrates * in place of a machine for * 1. de 
; , . r Art. 
reducing a recent luxation of the shaulder bone. ‘The 
back of this chair is perpendicular to the-seat, as Galen: 
tells us; by which construction it is distinguished: and 
accommodated to the operation. 
THESSALY, a country of Greece, whose hounda- 
ries have been diflerent at different periods. Properly 
speaking, ‘Thessaly was bounded on the sonth by the 
southern parts of Greece, or Grecia Propria; east, by 
the AX vean ; north, hy Macedonia and Mygdonia; and. 
west, by Illyricum and Epirus. It was generally di- 
vided into four separate provinces, Thessaliotis, Pelas- 
giotis, Istizeotis, and Phthiotis, to which some add Mag- 
nesia. It has been severally called Zmonza, Pelasg7- 
cum, Argos, Hellas, Argeia, Dryspis, Pelasgia, Pyr- } 
rhea, &c. The name of Thessaly is derived from mantige 7 
an 2 ere’s Dite- 
Ihessalus, one of its monarchs. ‘Thessaly is famous for tionary. 
a deluge which happened there inthe age of Deucalion. ~ 
Its mountains and cities are also celebrated, such as 
Olympus, Pelion, Ossa, Larissa, &c. The Argonauts 
were partly natives of Thessaly. ‘he inhabitants of the 
country passed for a treacherous nation, so that false mo- 
ney was called Z'hessalian coin, and a perfidious action a 
Thessalian deceit. Thessaly was originally governed by 
kings, till it became subject to the Macedonian mo- 
narchs. The cavalry was universally esteemed, and the: 
people were superstitious and addicted to the study of 
magic and incantations. See Lucan, lib. vi. ver. 438. 
&e.; Dionys. 2193 Curt. lib. iil. cap. 2.3; lian, Var. 
Alrst. lib. ili. cap. 1.3 Paws. lib.iv. cap. 36. lib.x. cap. 1.3 
Mela, lib. ii. cap. 3.3. Justin, lib. vii. cap. 6.3; Diod. ive. 
Thessaly is now called Janna, a province of Euro- 
pean Turkey, bounded by Macedonia on the north, by 
the Archipelago on the east, by Achaia or Livadia on. 
the south, and by Epirus on the west. 
THETIS, in. Pagan mythology, the wife of Ocea- 
nus, and the mother of Nereus and Doris, who were. 
married to each other ; and from this marriage sprung - 
the nymphs of the carth and sea. Among the sea 
nymphs there was one named Thetis the Younger, who | 
excelled all the rest in beauty, and for whom Jnpiter - 
conceived such a passion, that he resolved to espouse 
wer: but being informed by the Destinies that she 
would bring forth a son who would rise above his father, _ 
he married her to Peleus. To their nuptials all the 
gods and goddesses were invited ‘except Discord, who, 
to be revenyed for this contempt, threw a golden apple . 
into the assembly, on which was engraven, For the Fair-- 
est. Juno, Pallas, and Venus, disputed for this apple ; 
hut Paris being chosen to decide the difference, adjndg- 
ed it to Venus. From this marriage of Thetis and Pe-. 
leus sprung Achilles. 
THEURGY, Sseveyie, a name which the ancients 
gave to that sacred part of magic which we sometimes 
call whzte magic, or the white art. 
The word is formed from @¢0;, * God,” and eeryor, 
“ work 5” q. d. the art of doing divine things, or things 
which God alone can do: or the power of working ex- 
traordinary and supernatural things, by invoking the 
| , | names. 
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Thistle. 
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names of God, saints, angels, &c. Accordingly, those 
who have written of magic in general, divide it into 
three parts : the first whereof is called theurgy, as ope- 
rating by divine or celestial means; the second natural 
magic, performed by the powers of nature; and the 
third, comprehending zecromancy, sorcery, and witch- 
craft ov magic, performed by the assistance of demons 
or departed men. See Macic. 

THIBET. See TrBer. 

THIGH. See Anatomy, N° 58. 

THINKING, a general name for an act or opera- 
tron of the mind. See MrtTapuysics. 

THIRLAGE, See Law, N° clxx. 12—18. 


THIRST, an uneasy sensation arising from a defi- 


ciency of the saliva to moisten the inward parts of the 


mouth. Hence arises a strong desire for drink ; and 
thirst is a symptom generally attending fevers of all 
kinds. —Thirst is best allayed by acids, water kept a 
while in the mouth, then spit out, and repeated as re- 
quired; a pit of bread chewed with a little water, 
which latter may be gradually swallowed ; if the person 
is very hot, brandy is the best for holding in the mouth, 
but should be spit out again: exccpt in fevers, large 
draughts of cold water arc hurtful. 

Preservation against Hunger and Turrsr. See 
HIuNGER. 

THISTLE, a name applied to different gcnera and 
specics of plants belonging chiefly to the synyenesia 
class. See CaRDUUS, ONOPORDUM, SERRATULA, SON- 
cHus, and also Dipsacus, Botany Judex. 

Order of the Lurstie, or of St Andrew, a military 
order of knighthood in Scotland, the rise and institution 


of which is variously related by different authors. Les- 


ley bishop of Ross reports, that the night before the 
hattle between Athelstan king of Northumberland and 
Hungus king of the Picts, a bright cross, in form of 
that whereon St Andrew (the tutelar saint of Scotland) 
suflered martyrdom, appeared to Hungus ; who having 
gained the victory, ever after bore the figure of that 
cross on his banners. Others assert, that Achaius king 
of Scotland first instituted this order, after having made 
the famous league offensive and defensive with Charle- 
magne king of France. But although the thistle had 
been acknowledged as the symbol of the kingdom of 
Scotland from the reign of Achains, yet some refer the 
beginning of this order to Charles VIT. of France. 
Others place the foundation of it as low as the year 

I §o2: 

_ The chief and principal ensign is a gold collar com- 
posed of thistles and sprigs of rue interlinked with amu- 
lets of gold, having pendent thereto the image of St 
Andrew with his cross, and the motto, NEmMo ME IM- 
PUNE LACESSET. ‘ No body shall provoke me with 
impunity.” | 

The ordinary 6r common ensign worn by the knights 
is a star of four silver points, and over them a green cir- 
cle, bordered and lettered with gold, containing the 
said motto, and in the centre is a thistle 5 all which is 
embroidered on their left breast, and worn with the col- 
lar, with a green ribband over the left shoulder, and 
hrought under the right arm 3 pendent thereto is the 
image of St Andrew, with his crass, in a purple robe, 
within an oval of gold enamelled vert, with the former 
motto ; but sometimes they wear, encircled in the same 
manner, a thistle crowned. 
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About the time of the Reformation, this order wag 
dropped, till James II. of Great Britain resumed it, by 
creating eight knights. The Revolution unsettled it T 
again 3 and it lay neglected, till Queen Anne, in 140a = 
restored it to the primitive design, of twelve knights of 
St Andrew. 

THLAPSI, Bastranp-cress, or Afithridate-Mus- 
tard ; a genus of plants belonging to the class of tetra: 
dynania. See Borany Index. 

THOLOUSE. See Toutouse. 

THOM/EANS, Tuomists. See Cunrzsrrays of 
St Thomas. 

THOMAS Aquinas. See Aquinas. 

St Luomas’s Day, a festival of the Christian church, 
observed on Dec. 21. in commemoration of St Thomas 
the apostle. | 

St Luomas of Canterbury's Day, a festival of the 
Romish church, observed on Dec. 29. in memory of 
Thomas Becket archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
murdered, or as the Romanists say, martyred, in the 
reign of King Henry II. 

Lomas the Reymour, called also Z'homas Lermont 
and Lomas of Erceldon, was born at E:celdon, or 
Earlstou, a village near Melrose in Tweeddale, in what 
year is uncertain 3 but he was an old man when Edward 
I. was carrying on war in Scotland. 

_ The character of Lermont as a prophet, and which 
was common to him with Linus, Orpheus, and other 
early poets in many countries, arose, if we may believe 
Mackenyie in his Lives of Scottish Writers, from his 
having conferences with Eliza, a nun and prophetess at 
Haddington. TLermont put her predictions into verse, 
and thus came in for his share of the proplictic spirit. 
None of these ancient prophecies now remain ; but the ps, 
following, which pretends to be one of them, is given Ace 
from a manuscript of the time of Edward I. or I. The Scot 
countess of Dunbar is the lady famous for the defence?” 
of her castle against the English. Her proper title was 
Countess of March ; but it was common in these times 
to style a nobleman frem his chief residence, ‘Thus Gil- 
bert Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, is called Harl of 
Striguil, from his residence’at Striguil castle, near Chep- 
stow, Monmouthshire, &c. 


La Countesse de Donbar demande a Thomas de Esse 
toune, quant la guere d’Escoce prendreit fyn. Eyl 
la repoundy, et dyt— 


When man as mad a kyng of a capped mon. 

When nion is levere other mons thyng than is ewe 

When londe thouys forest, and forest ys felde. 

When hares kendles othe herston. 

When Wyt and Wille werres togedere. 

When monmakes stables of kyrkes; and steles castles 
wyth styes. | . 

When Rokesbourl nys no burgh; ant market is at 
Forwyleye. 

When the alde is gan, and the newe is come that 
doue noht. 

When Bambourne ys donged with dede men. 

When men ledes men in ropes to buyen ant to sellen. 

When a qnarter of whaty whete is chaunged for 4 
colt of ten niarkes. 

When prude prikes, ant pecs is leyd in prisoun. 

When a Scot ne may hym hude ase hare in forme, 
that the Englysh ne shal] hym fynde. 


When 
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When ryht ant wrong astente the togedere. 
When laddez weddeth lovedies. 
When Scottes flen so faste, that for faute of ship, hy 
drouneth hemselve. 
When shal this be ? 
Nouther in thyne tyme, ne in myne. 
Ah comen, ant gone, 
‘Witlnnne twenty wynter ant on. 
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In fact, the prophecies of Lermont appear to have 
been merely traditional ; nay, it seems doubtful if he 
ever pretended to such folly, notwithstanding Mac- 
kenyie’s story of Eliza. The reverence of the people 
for a learned and respectable character seems to have 
been the sole foundation of Thomas’s claim to prophecy. 
But, in the 16th century, prophecics were made, and 
ascribed to him, as well as others given to Bede, Mer- 
lin, &c. (A). ‘hey were printed at Edinburgh, 16153 
reprinted 1680, and 1742. 

THOMISM. See Aquinas. 

THOMSON, James, an excellent British poct, the 
son of a Scotch divine, was born in the shire of Rox- 
burgh in 1700, and was educated in the university of 
Edinburgh with a view to the ministry. But his ge- 
nius inclining him to the study of poetry, which he 
soon fonnd would be incompatible with that of theology, 
or at least might prevent his being provided for in 
that way in his own country, he relinguished his views 
of engaging in the sacred function, and repaired to 
London in consequence of some encouragement which 
he had reeeived from a lady of quality there, a friend 
ef his mother. 

The reception he met with wherever he was intro- 
duced, emboldened him to risk the publication of his 
excellent poem on Winter.—This piece was published 


in 1726; and from the universal applause it met with,. 


Mr Thomson’s acquaintance was courted by people of 
the first taste and fashion. But the chief advantage 
which it procured him was the acquaintance of Dr 
Rundle, afterward bishop of Derry, who introduced 
him to the late lord chancellor Talbot ; and some years 
after, when the cldest son of that nobleman was to make 
his tour on the continent, Mr Thomson was chosen as 
a proper companion for him. The expectations which 
his Winter had raised, were fully satisfied by the suc- 
cessive publications of the other seasons; of Summer, 
in the year 1727; of Spring, in the following year; and 
of Autumn, in a quarto edition of his works, in 09 79.. 
Beside the Seasons, and his tragedy of Sophonisba, 
written and acted with applause in the year 1729, he 
had, in 1727, published his poem to the memory of 
Sir Isaac Newton, with an account of his chief dis- 
coveries ; in which he was assisted by his friend Mr 
Gray, a gentleman well versed in the Newtonian phi- 
losophy. That same year the reeentment of our mer- 
chants, for the interruption of their trade by the Spa- 
mards in America, running very high, Mr Thomson 
zealously took part in it, and wrote his Britannia, to 
rouse the nation to revenge. 
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With the honourable Charles Talbot, our author vi- Thomson:. 
sited most of the courts in Europe, and returned with ——-———~ 
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his views greatly enlarged; not only of exterior nature 
and the works of art, but of human life and manners, 
and of the constitution and policy of the several states, 
their connections, and tlieir religious institutions. How 
particular and judicious his observations were, we see in 
his poem of Liberty, begun soon after his return to 
England. We sce at the same time to what a high 
pitch his care of his country was raised, by the com- 
parisons he had all along bcen making of our happy go- 
vernment with those of other nations. To inspire his. 
fellow-subjects with the like scntiments, and show them 
by what means the precious freedom we enjoy may be 
preserved, and how it may be abused or lost, he employ 

ed two years in composing that noble work, npon which 

he valued himself more than upon all his other writings 

On his return to England with Mr Talbot (who soon 
after died), the chancellor made him his secretary of 
bricfs ; a place of little attendance, suiting his retired 
indolent way of life, and equal to all his wants. From 
this office he was removed, when death, not long after, 
deprived him of his noble patron. He then found him- 
sclf reduced to a state of precarious dependence. In 
this situation, having created some few debts, and his cre- 
ditors finding that he had no longer any certain support, 
became inexorable ; and imagined by. confinement to 
force that from his friends, which his modesty would 
not permit him to ask. One of thesc occasions furnish- 
ed Quin, the celebrated actor, with an opportunity of 
displaying the natural goodness of his heart, and the dis- 
interestedness of his friendship. Hearing that ‘Thom- 
son was confined in a spunging house for a debt of 
about 7ol. he repaired to the place; and, having ingui- 
red for him, was introduced to the bard. Thomson was 
a.good deal disconcerted at seeing Quin,.as he had al- 
ways taken pains to conceal his wants ; and the more 
so, as Quin told him he was come to sup with him. 
His anxiety upon this head was however removed, upon 
Quin’s informing him, that, as he supposed it would 
have been inconvenient to have had the supper dressed 
in the place they were in, he had: ordered it from an 
adjacent tavern; and, as a prelude, half a dozen of 
claret was introduced. Supper being over, and the 
bottle circulating pretty briskly, Quin said, ‘ It is time 
now we should balance accounts.’? ‘This astonished 
Thomson, who imagined he had some demand upon him3. 
but Quin perceiving it, continued, ** Mr Thomson, the: 
pleasure I have had in perusing your works I cannot 
estimate at less than a hundred pounds, and [ insist up- 
on now acquitting “the debt.” On saying this, he put 
down a note of that value,.and took his leave, without 
waiting for a reply. 

The profits arising from his works were not inconsider- 
able; his tragedy of Agamemnon, acted in 1738, yield- 
eda good sum. But his chief dependence was npon 
the prince of Wales, who settled on him a handsome 
allowance, and honoured him with many marks of par- 
ticular favour. Notwithstanding this, however, he 

was. 
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(a) Sibilla and Banister Anglicus are mentioned in the time of Edward IV. (MSS. Cot. Dom. AwlxXS). & 
long Latin prophecy of Bridlington is there given. Waldhave and Eltraine seem also English prophets. In the- 
Whole collection, therefore, Thomas is the only Scottish one. 
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Thomson. Was refused a licence for his tragedy of Edward and 
ty Eleonora, which he had prepared for the stage in the 


Johnson's 
L:ves of 
the Poets. 


year 14736, for some political reasons. Mr ‘Thomson’s 
next performance was the Masque of Alfred, written 
in the year 1740 jointly with Mr Matlet, by the com- 
mand of the prince of Wales, for the entertainment of 
lis royal highness’s court at Clifden, his summer resi- 


dence. 
‘Mr Thomson’s poem, entitled the Castle of Indo- 


Jence, was his last work published by himself; his tra- 


gedy of Coriolanus being only prepared for the theatre, 
when a fatal accident robbed the world of one of the best 


-of men and best of poets. He wonld commonly walk 


the distance between London and Richmond (where he 
lived) with any acquaintance that offered, with whom 
he might chat and rest-himself, or perhaps dine by the 
way. One summer evening being alone in his walk 


from town to Hammersmith, he had over-heated him- 


self, and in that condition imprudently took a boat to 
carry him to Kew; apprehending no bad consequence 
from the chill air on the river, which his walk to his 
house, towards the upper end of Kew-lane, had always 
hitherto prevented. But now the cold had so seized 


‘him, that the next day he was in a high fever. This, 


however, by the use-of proper medicines, was removed, 
so that he was thought out of danger; till the fine 
weather having tempted him to expose himself once 
more to the evening dews, his fever returned with 
violence, and with such symptoms as left no lopes of 
a cure. His death happened on the 27th of August 


1748. 


Mr Thomson had improved his taste upon the finest 
originals, ancient and modern. The autumn was his 
favourite season for poetical composition, and the deep 
silence of the night he commonly chose for his studies. 
The amusement of his leisure hours were civil and natu- 
ral lustory, voyages, and the best relations of travellers. 
Though he performed on no instrument, he was passion- 
ately fond of music, and would sometimes listen a full 
hour at his window to the nightingales in Richmond 
gardens; nor was his taste less exquisite in the arts of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. As for the more 
distinguishing qualities of his mind and heart, they best 
appear in his writings. ‘There his devoticn to the Sov- 
preme Being, his love of mankind, of his country, and 
friends, shine out in every page; his tenderness of heart 
was so unbounded, that it took in even the brute crea- 
tion. It is not known, that through his wuole life he 


ever gave any person a moment’s pain, either by his 


writings or otherwise. He took no part in the political 
squabbles of his time, and was therefore respected and 
left undisturbed by both sides. These amiable virtues 
did not fail of their due reward; the applause of the 
public attended all his productions, and his friends loved 
him with au enthustastic ardonr. 

** Asa writer (says Dr Johnson), he is entitled to 
one praise of the highest kind; his mode of thinking, 
ind of expressing his thoughts, is original. THis blank 
verse 15 no more the blank verse of Milton, or of any 
other poet, than the rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of 
Cowley. His numbers, his pauses, his diction, are of 
his own growth, without transertption, without imita- 
tion. He thivks in a peculiar train, and thinks always 
as a man of genius 5 he looks round on Nature and on 
Jife with the eye which Nature bestows only oua poet ; 


the eye that distinguishes, in every thing represented to y, 
its view, whatever there is on which imagination can de- 
light to be detained, and with a mind that at once com- Tho 
prehends the vast, and attends to the minute. The 
reader of the Seasons wonders that he never saw before 
what Thomson shews him, and that he never yet has felt 
what Thomson impresses.” 

His testamentary executors were the lord Lyttelton, 

whose care of our poet’s fortune and fame ceased not 
with his life; and Mr Mitchell, a gentleman equally 
noted for the truth and constancy of his private friend. 
ship, and for his address and spirit as a public minister, 
By their united intcrests, the orphan play of Coriolanus 
was brought on the stage to the best advantage; from 
the profits of which, and the sale of manuscripts and 
other effects, a handsome sum was remitted to his sisters, 
His remains were deposited in the church of Richmond, 
under a plain stone, without any inscription. A hand- 
some monument was erected to him in Westminster 
abbey in the year 1762, the charge of which was de- 
frayed by the profits arising from a splendid edition of 
all his werks in 4to; Mr Millar the bookseller, who 
had purchased all Mr Thomson’s copies, giving up his 
property on this grateful occasion. A monument has 
also been erected to him at the place of his birth. 

THOR, the eldest and bravest of the sons of Odin 
and Frea, was, after his parents, the greatest god of the 
Saxens and Danes while they continued heathens. They Henry 
believed, that Thor reigned over all the aerial regions, Histo 
which composed his immense palace, consisting of 540 -¢ 
halls; that he launched the thunder, pointed the light- at 
ning, and directed the meteors, winds, and storms. To 
him they addressed their prayers for favourable winds, 
refreshing rains, and fruitful seasons; and to him the 
fifth day of the week, which still bears his name, was 
consecrated. 

THORAX. See Anatomy. 

Wuite or Haw THORN. See Cratacvs, Bo- 
TANY Index. 

THORN, a town of Poland, in Regal Prussia, and in 
the palatinate of Culm. It was formerly a Hanseatic 
town, but ts now subject to Prussia; it is large and 
well fortified. Copernicus, the celebrated discoverer of 
the true system of the universe, was born here in 1472. 
It is seated on the Vistula, and contains ro,cco inha- 
bitants. 3. Long. 18. 30. N. Lat. 52. 55. 

THORNBACK. See Rata, IcutuyroLocy Index, ,. | 

THORNHILL, Sir James, an eminent English ¢ px 
painter, was born in Dorsetshire in 1646, of an ancient” | 
family 5 but was constrained to apply to some profession 
by the distresses of his father, who had been reduced to 
the necessity of selling his family estate. His inclina- 
tion directed him to the art of painting ; and on his 
arrival at London he applied to his uncle, the famous 
Dr Sydenham, who enabled him to proceed in the study 
of the art under the direction of a painter who was not 
very eminent. However, the genius of Thornbill made 
ample amends for the insufficiency of his instructor, and 
by a happy application of his talents he made so great 
a progress, that he gradually rose to the highest reputa- 
tion. 

His genius was well adapted to historical and allego- 
rical compositions ; he possessed a fertile ard fine invell- 
tion; and he sketehed his thougkts with great ease, 
freedom, and spirit, He excelled also equally in por 
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ophill trait, perspective, and architecture; shcwed an excel- 
lent taste for design, and had a free and firm pencil. 

Had he beer. so fortunate as to have studied at Rome 
and Venice, to acquire oredl correctness at the one, 
and a more exact knowledge of the perfection of colour- 
ing at the other, no artist among the moderns might 
perhaps liave been his superior. Nevertheless, he was 
so eminent in many parts of his profession, that he must 
for ever be ranked among tlie best painters of his time ; 
and his performances in the dome of St Paul’s church 
at London, in the hospital at Greenwich, and at Hamp- 
ton-court, are such public proofs of his merit as will con- 
vey his name to posterity with great honour. 

This painter lived in general esteem 5 he enriched 
himself hy the excellence of his works; was appointed 
| state-paintcr to Queen Anne, from whom he received 
: 

; 


the honovr of knighthood; had the singular satisfaetion 

to repurchase Ins family estate; and was so mueh di- 
) stinguished as to be elected one of the members of par- 
lament. He dicd in 1732. 

THOROUGH -wax, in Botany. See BupLEuRUM. 
THOTH, or THEuT, (called by the Phcenicians 
Taaut, by the Greeks Hlermes, and by the Romans 

Bercury), was a Phoenician of very superior talents, 
and one of the civilizers of mankind. He was prime 

“minister to Osiris, whom, after his death, he deified ; 

and he was himself deified by his countrymen the 
Heyptians, for the benefits that be had rendered to the 
homan race. See Mercury, Myruorocy, N° 34. 
and PoLyTueEism, N° 18. 

THOUGHT, a general name for all the ideas con- 
sequent on the operations of the mind, and even on the 
operations themselves. See METAPHYSICS. 

THOUGHT, in composition. See Oratory, Part I. 
and LI. : 

THOUINTA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
class of diandria, and order of monogynia. See Bo- 
TANy Index. 

THRACE, a country very frequently mentioned hy 
the Greek and Latin writers, deriving its name, ac- 
cording to Josephus, from Tiras one of the sons of Ja- 
phet. It was bounded on the north by Mount Hamus; 
on the south, by the Aégean sea; on the west, hy Ma- 
cedon and the river Strymon; and on the east, by the 
Euxine sea, the Hellespont, and the Propontis-—The 
Thracian Chersonesus js a peninsula inclosed on the 
South by the AZgean sea, on the west by the gulf of 
Melas, and on the east by the Hellespont ; being join- 
ed on the north to the continent by a neck of land 
about 37 furlongs broad. The inland narts of Thrace 

| are very cold and harren, the snow lying on the moun- 
tains the greatest part of the year 5 hut the maritime 
_ Provinces are productive of all sorts of grain and neces. 
_— Saries for life; and withal so pleasant, that Mela com- 
pares them to the most fruitful and agreeable countries 
| of Asia. 

The ancient Thracians were deemed a brave and 
Warlike nation, but of a cruel and savage temper ; be- 
| mg, according to the Greek writers, strangers to all bu- 
manity and good nature. It was to the Thraeians, 
. 
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lowever, that the Greeks were chiefly indebted for the 
polite arts that flourished among them; for Orpheus, 
anus, Muszeus, Thamyris, and Eumolpus, all Thra- 
“ans, were the first, as Eustathius informs us, who 
Charmed the inhabitants of Greece with their eloquence 
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and melody, and persuaded them to exchange their Thrace, 
fierccness for a sociable life 
great part of Greece was 
cians. ‘T'ereus, a Thracian, governed at Daulis in Phos 
cis, where the tragical story of Philomela and Progne 
was acted. From thence a body of Thracians passed 
over to Eubcea, and possessed themselves of that island. 

Of the same nation were the Aones, Tembices, and 
Hyanthians, who made themselves masters of Beeotia ; 
and great part of Attica itself was inhabited by Thra- 
cians, under the eommand of the celehrated Eumolpus. 

It is not, therefore, without the utmost ingratitude and 
injustice that the Grecks style them Bardartans, since 
to them chiefly they were indebted both for the peo- 
pling and polishing of their country. 

Thrace was anciently divided into a number of petty 

states, which were first subdued hy Philip of Macedon. 

On the decline of the Macedonian empire, the country 
fell under the power of the Romans. It continued un- 
der subjection to them till the irruption of the Turks, 
in whose hands it still remains. 

THRASHING, in dericulturc, the operation by 

which corn is separated from the straw. This opera- 
tion is performed in a variety of ways, sometimes by the 
feet of animals, sometimes by a flail, and sometimes by 
a machine. 

The most ancient method of separating the corn from 

the straw was by the hoofs of cattle or horses. ‘This 
was practised by the Israclites, as we find from the 
books of Moses; it was also common among the Cirecks 

and Romans*. Flails and thrashing machines were al-* Pliny, 
so not uncommon among these nationst. Phe flail ¥¥i%. 3% 

which was used hy the Romans, called daculus, fustts, ees i: 

or pertica, was probably nothing more than a cudgel or; 25, 25, , 

pole. The thrashing machine, which was called tr7bzla 23. Tibull. 

or trzbulunr, and sometimes trahka, was a kind of sledgel. 5. 21- 

made of boards joined together, and loaded with stone or s##9 
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tron. Horses were yoked to this machine, and a man was Ee 1 
° ° +] .e 

seated upon it to drive them over the sheaves of corn. RX. Ay. 


Different methods are employed in diflercnt countries 
for separating the corn from the stalk. In the greatest 
part of Franee the flail is used3 but in the southern 
districts it is generally performed by the feet of animals. 
Animals are also used for the same purpose in Spain, in 
Ttaly, in the Morea, in the Canaries, in China, and in the 
vicinity of Canton, where the flail is also sometimes used. 
Jt appears that in hot climates the grains do not adhere 
so firmly to the stalk as in cold countries, and therefore 
may be more easily separated. This will explain the 
reason why animals are ¢o frequently employed in hot 
countries for treading out the corn; whereas in cold 
elimates we know they are seldom tried, and have no 
reason to suppose thst they would answer the purpose. 
In the Isle of France in Africa, rice and wheat are 
thrashed with poles, and maize with sticks; for it has 
not been possible to teach the negroes the use of the 
flatl. 

The animals used for treading out eorn are, oxen, 
cows, horses, mules, and even asses when the quantity 
is not great. ‘Ile operation is performed in this man- 
ner: The sheaves, after being opened, are spread in 
such a manner that the cars of the corn are laid. as 
much uppermost as possible, and a man, standing in the 
centre, holds the halters of the cattle, which are made 
to trot round: as ina manege 5 whilst other men with 
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beaten out all the grain. This method is expeditious 
enongh ; but besides bruising a considerable quantity of 
corn, it requires a great many cattle, and injures the 
legs of the horses and mules, which are preferred before 
cows and oxen for this work. 

The flail is undoubtedly a much better instrument for 
thrashing corn than the feet of animals, for it separates 
the grain from the straw and husks both more effectual- 
ly and more expeditiously ; yet it is liable to many ob- 
jections. It is a very laborious employment, too severe 
indeed even for a strong man ; and as it is usually the 
interest of the thrasher rather to thrash much than to 
thrash clean, a good deal of corn will generally be left 
upon the straw. It is therefore an object of great im- 
portance in husbandry to procure a proper machine for 
separating the corn from the straw. 

The first thrashing machine attemptcd in modern 
times, of which we have received any account, was in- 
vented in Edinburgh by Mr Michael Menzies about the 
year 1732. It consisted of a number of instruments like 
flails, hxed in a moveable beam, and inclined to it at an 
anple of ten degrees. On each side of the beam in 
which the flails were fixed, floors or benches were pla- 
ced for spreading the sheaves on. The flails were mo- 
ved backwards and forwards upon the benches by means 
of a crank fixed on the end of an axle, which made 
about 30 revolntions in a minute. | 

The second thrashing machine was invented by Mr 
Michael Stirling, a farmer in the parish of Dunblane, 
Perthshire. Of this discovery v7 have reccived a very 
accurate and authentic account from his son, the reve- 
rend Mr Robert Stirling minister of Crieff. 

It is an old proverb, that necessity is the mother of in- 
vention. This was verified on the present occasion. Be- 
sides lis ordinary domestic servants, Mr M. Stirling had 
occasion sometimes to hire an additional number to 
thrash out his grain, and frequently found it difficult to 
procure so many as he needed. ‘This naturally led him 
to reflect whether the operation of thrashing could not 
easily be performed by machinery. Accordingly, so 
early as the year 1753, under the pretence of joining in 
the amusements of his children, he formed in miniature 
a water mill, in which two iron springs made to rise and 
fall alternately, represented the motion of two flails, by 
which a few stalks of corn put under them might be 
speedily thrashed. This plan he executed on a scale 
sufliciently large within two years after, making the 
springs about ten feet long, each of which had one end 
firmly screwed inta a solid plank, and the other termi- 
nated in a round batoon of solid iron, two feet long and 
above an inch in diameter. Under these the sheaves 
were conveyed gradually forward in a narrow channel 
or trough, by passing between two indented horizontal 
cylinders, similar to those now used in the most of the 
thrashing mills in that part of the country, and called 
feeders. In this manner the thrashing was executcd 
completely, and with considcrable rapidity ; but as the 
operation was performed en a low floor, and no me- 
thod contrived for carrying off the straw, the accumu- 
lation of it produced such confusion, and the removal 
of it was attended with such danger that this scheme 
was very soon entirely abandoned. The mortification 
arising from disappointment, and especially the scoffs of 
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his neighbours, for what was universally accounted an 
absurd and ridiculous attempt, served only to stimulate 
the exertions of the invenias to accomplish his designs 
on another plan. 

Laying aside therefore the iron springs with the feed- 
ers, and all the apparatus adapted to them, he retained 
only an outer or water whcel, with an inner or cog- 
wheel moving on the same axle: to this inner wheel, 
which had 48 teeth or cogs, he applied a vertical trun- 
dle or pinion, with scven notches, tlie axle of which 
passed through a floor above the wheel, and having its 
upper pivot secured in a beam six feet above that floor. 
At the distance of three feet three inches above the 
floor two straight pieces of squared wood, each four feet 
long, passcd through the axle of the trundle at right 
angles, forming four arms, to be moved round hori- 
zontally. othe extremities of these arms were fixed 
four iron plates, each 20 inches long, and eight broad 
at the end next the arms, but tapering towards a point 
at the other end. This large horizontal fly constitu- 
ting four thrashers, was inclosed within a wooden cylin- 
drical box three feet aud a half high and eight in dia- 
meter. On the top of the box was an opening or port 
(two or three ports were made at first, but one was 
found sufficient) eight inches wide, and extending from 
the circumferece a foot and a half towards its centre, 
through which the corn sheaves descended, being first 
opened and laid one by one on a board with two ledges 
gently declining towards the port; on which board 
they were moderately pressed down with a boy’s hand, 
to prevent them from being too hastily drawn in by the 
rcpeated strokes of the thrashers. Within the box was 
an inclined plane, along which the straw and grain fell 
down into a wide wire riddle two feet square, placed 
immediately under a hole of nearly the same size. The 
riddle received a jerk at every revolution of the spindle 
from a knob placed on the side of it, and was instantly 
thrust backward by asmall spring pressing it in the op- 
posite direction. The short straw, with the grain and 
chaff which passed through the wide riddle, fell imme- 
diately into an oblong straight riddle, which hung with 
one end raised and the other depressed, and was moved 
by a contrivance cqually simple as the other; and ba- 
ving no ledge at the lower end, the long chaff which 
could not pass through the riddle dropped from thenes 
to the ground ; while the grain and most of the chaff 
falling through the riddle into a pair of common barn- 
fanners that stood under it on the ground floor, the 
strong grain, the weak, and the chaff, were all sepa- 
rated with great exactness. ‘The fanners were moved 
by a rope or band running circuitously in a shallow 
niche cut on the circumference of the cog-whecl. The 
straw collected gradually in the bottom of the box over 
the wide riddlc, and throngh an opening two and a 
half feet wide, and as much in height, left in that side 
of the box nearest the brink of the upper floor, was 
drawn down to the ground with a rake by the person or 
persons employed to form it into sheaves or rolls. 

Such was the thrashing mill invented by Mr Michael 
Stirling, which, after various alterations and improve- 
ments he completed in the form now described, A. D. 
1758. By experiment it was found that four bolls of 
oats, Linlithgow measure, could be thrashed by it 1925 
minutes. From that period he never used a common 
flail in thrashing, except for humbling or bearding -§ 
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cahing. ley. In every other kind of grain he performed the 
Pei ate operation of thrashing with the mill; and con- 


tinued always to use it till 1772, when he retired from 
business, and his thrashing mill became the property 
of his second son, who continued to use it with equal 
advantage and satisfaction. Several machines were con- 
structed on the same plan, particularly one near Stir 
ling, under Mr Stirling’s direction, for Mr Moir of 
Leckie, in 1765, which, we undertand, has been used 
ever since, and gives complete satisfaction to the pro- 
prietor. There was another erccted in 1778 by Mr 
Thomas Keir (in the parish of Muthil and county of 
Perth), who has contrived a method of bearding barley 
with it: and by the addition of a small spindle with 
short arms contiguous to the front of the box, and moved 
by a band common to it and the great spindle to which 
it is parallel, the straw is shaken and whirled out of the 
box to the ground. That this machine did not come 
immediately into general use, was owing partly to the 
smallness of the farms in that part of the country, whose 
crops could easily be thrashed by the few hands neces- 
sarily retained on them for other purposes; and chiefly 
to an apprehension that the machine could only be 
moved by water; an apprehension which experience 
proves to be entirely groundless. ‘The machine, how- 
ever, was ingenious, and did great credit to the worthy 
mventor, and certainly deserved a better fate than it was 
destined to undergo. 

A third thrashing mili was invented in 1772, by two 
persons nearly about the same time, and upon the same 
principles. The mventors were, Mr Alderton who 
lived near Alnwick, and Mr Smart at Wark in North- 
umberland. ‘The operation was performed by rubbing. 
The sheaves were carried round between an indented 
drum of about six feet diameter, and a number of in- 
dented rollers arranged round the circumference of the 
drum, and attached to it by means of springs 5 so that 
while the drum revolved, the fluted rollers rubbed the 
corn off from the straw by rubbing against the flutings 
of the drum. But as a considerable quantity of the 
grain was bruised in passing between the rollers, the 
machine was soon laid aside. 

In 1776 an attempt was made by Mr Andrew Mei- 
kle, an ingenious millwright in the parish of Tyning- 
ham, East Lothian, to construet a new machine upon 
the principles which had been adopted hy Mr Menzies 
already mentioned. This consisted in making joints in 
the flails, which Mr Menzies had formed without any. 
But this machine, after much labour and expence, was 
soon laid aside, on account of the difficulty of keeping 
it in repair, and the small quantity of work performed, 
which did not exceed one boll or six Winchester bushels 
of barley per hour. ; 

Some time after this, Mr Francis Winloch, then junior 
of Gilmerton, having visited the machine invented in 
Northumberland, attempted an improvement upon it. 
He inclosed the drum in a fluted cover; and instead of 
making the drm itself fluted, he fixed upon the outside 
of it four fluted pieces of wood, which by means of 
Springs could be raised a little above the circumference 
of the drum, so as to press against the fluted covering, 
and thus rub off the ears of corn as the sheaves passed 
round hetween the drum and the fluted covering. But 
not finding this machine ta answer his expectation (for it 
bruised the grain in the same manner as the Northum- 
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berland machine did), he sent it to Mr Meikle, that thrashing. 


he might, if possible, rectify its errors. 

Mr Meikle, who had Jong directed his thoughts to 
this subject, applied himself with much ardour and per- 
severance to the improvement and correction of this ma- 
chine ; and after spending a good deal of time upon it, 
fonnd it was constructed upon principles so erroneous, 
that to improve it was impracticable. 

Atlength, however, Mr Meikle’s own genius invent- 
ed a model, different in principle from the machines 
which had already been constructed. This model was 
made in the year 17853 and in the following year the 
first thrashing machine on the same principles was erect- 
ed in the neighhourhood of Alloa, in the county of 
Stirling, by Mr George Meikle the son of the inven- 
tor. This machine answered completely the wishes of 
Mr Stcin, the gentleman for whom it was erected, who 
gave the most ample testimony of his satisfaction both 
to the inventor and to the public. The fame of this 
discovery soon spread over the whole country, anda 
great many farmers immediately applied to Mr Mcikle, 
desiring to have thrashing-mills erected on their farms. 
The discovery, it appeared, would be profitable, and it 
was reasonable that the inventor should enjoy the profits 
of his invention. He accordingly applied for a patent; 
which, after considerable expence, arising from the op- 
position of some persons, who claimed a skare in the dis- 
covery, was granted.— These machines are now becom- 
ing very common in many parts of Scotland, and are 
increasing very considerably in number every year over 
all the united kingdom. 

We will now endeavour to describe this machine in 
its most improved state ; which is so simple, that with 
the assistance of a plate, exhibiting the plan of eleva- 
tion, fig. 1. the ground plan, fig. 2. and the 3d showing 
its essential parts in a distinct manner, we hope it will 
be easily understood by all our readers who have not 
had an oppartnnity of seeing it. The power employed 
for turning that part of the machine which separates the 
corn from the straw is produced by four wheels (when 
moved by horses), the teeth of which move in one an- 
other and turn the drum, on which four scutchers are 
fixed. ‘The sheaves are introduced between two fluted 
rollers, which hold them firm, and draw them in gra- 
dually, while the sentchers strike off the grain from the 
straw as it passes through. This will suffice for a gee 
neral idea of this machine. We will now be ore 
particular. 

The large spur-wheel A, fig. r. and 2. which 
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has Fig. 1. and 


276 cogs, is horizontal, and moves the pinion D, which 2. 


has 14 teeth. The pinion B moves the crown-wheel 
C, which has 84 teeth; the wheel C moves a second 
pinion D, which has 16 teeth ; and the pinion D moves 
the drum HIKL. The drnm is a hollow cylinder three 
feet and a half diameter, and placed horizontally ; on 
the ontside of which the scutchers are fixed by strong 
screw bolts. The scutchers consist of fonr pieces of 
wood, faced on one side witha thin plate of iron, placed 
atan equal distance from each other, and at right angles 
to the axis of the drum. 

The sheaves are spread on an inclined hoard F, fig. 3 
from which they are introduced between two fluted rol- 
lers GG made of cast tron, about three inches anda 
half in diameter, and making about 35 revolutious in a 
minute. As these rollers are only about three quarters 
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Thrashing of an inch distant from the seutchers or leaves of the 
———— drum HTKL, they serve to hold the sheaves fast, while 


the sentchers a, &, c, d, moving with prodigious veloci- 
ty, scparate the grain completely from the straw, and 
at the same time throw out both grain and straw upon 
the concave rack M, lying horizontally with slender 
parallel ribs, so that the corn passes through them 
into a hopper N placed below, From the hopper it 
passes through a harp or riddle O into a pair of fanners 
P, from which, in the most improved machines, it comes 
ont clean and fit for the market. The straw, after be- 
ing thrown by the scutchers @, 5, c, d, into the rack, is 
removed from it by a rake QRST into a place contigu- 
ous V. The rake consists of four thin pteces of wood 
or leaves 3 on the end of cach of these leaves is ranged 
a row of teeth e, f, g, A, five inches long. ‘The rake 
moves in a circular manner in the convave rack, while 
the teeth catch hold of the straw, and throw it out of 
the rack. These are all the essential parts of the ma- 
chine; the rest may be easily understood by the refer- 
ences to the plate. WV isthe horse-course, N° 1, which 
is 27 feet diameter. XX is the pillar for supporting 
the beams on which the axle of the spur-whcel is fixed. 
YYY are three spindles for moving the two fluted rol- 
Jers, the rake, and fanners. ‘To the description now 
given we have only to add, that the dram has a covering 
of wood Z@ at a small distace above it, for the purpose of 
keeping the sheaves close to the scutchers. 

The advantages of this machine are many. As the 
drum makcs 300 revolutions in a minute, the four 
scutchers togethcr make 200 strokes in the same space 
of time. From such power and velocity, it is evident 
that much work must be performed. When the horses 
go at the rate of two and one-third miles per hour, from 
three to six bolls will be thrashed 5 but as the quantity 
thrashed will be less when the straw is long than when 
it is short, we shall take the average at four bolls. One 
gentleman, whose veracity and accuracy we can depend 
on, assures us, that his mill thrashed 63 bolls ina day 5 
by which, we suppose, he meant 10 hours. ‘To prove 
the superior advantage of this machine to the common 
method of thrashing with flails, a gentleman ordered 
two cqual quantities of oats to be thrashed by the mill 
and by flails. When the corn was cleaned and measur- 
ed, he obtained one-sixteenth more from the sheaves 
thrashed by the mill than from those thrashed by the 
flail. We are also informed by another gentleman who 
has studied this machine with much attention, and cal- 
culated its advantages with care, that, independently of 
having the corn much cleaner separated from the straw 
than is usually done by flails, there is a saving of 30 or 
49 per cent. in the expence of thrashing. 

_ The number of persons requisite for attending the 
mill when working is six: One person drives the horses ; 
a second hands the sheaves to a third, who unties them, 
while a fourth spreads them on the inclined boards and 
presses them gently between the rollers 5 a fifth person 
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is necessary to riddle the corn as it falls from the fan- Php, 


ners, and a sixth to remove the straw (A). 
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This machine can be moved equally well by water, Thr 


wind, or horses. Mr Meikle has made such improye- 
ments on the wind-mill as to render it much more ma- 
nageable and convenient than formerly; and we are,in- 
formed many windmills are now erecting in different 
parts of the country.. As to the comparative expenec 
of these different machines, the erection of the horse 
machine is least; but then the expence of employing 
horses must be taken into consideration. One of this 
kind may be erected for 7ol. A water-mill will cost 
10l. more on account of the expencc of the water-whcel. 
A wind-mill will cost from 200]. to 30cl. sterling. 

THRAVE of Cozy, an expression denoting 24 
sheaves or four shocks of six sheaves to the shock; 
though in some countries they only reckon 12 sheaves 
to the thrave. . 

THRASYBULUS, a renowned Athenian general 
and patriot, the deliverer of his country from the yoke 
of the 30 tyrants, lived about 294 B. C. * 


THRASYMENUS acus, in Ancient Geography nc’ 


a lake of Etruria, near Perusia, and not far from the go—;. 


Tiber, fatal to the Romans in the Punic war. Now 
It Lago de Perugia in the Ecclesiastical State. 

PHIREAD, a small line made up of anumber sf fine 
fibres of any vegetable or animal substance, suchas flax, 
cotton, or silk ; from which it takes its name of linen, 
cotton, or silk thread. 

THREATENING Lerrers. Knowingly to send 
any letter without a name, or with a fictitious name, 
demanding money, or any other valuable thing, or 
threatemng (without any demand) to kill or fire the 
house of any person, is made felony without benefit of 
clergy. And sending letters, threatening to aecuse any 
person of a crime punishable with death, transportation, 
pillory, or other infamous punishment, with a view to 
extort from him any moncy or other valuable chattels, 
is punishable by statute 30 Geo. I. cap. 24. at the dis- 
crction of the court, with fine, imprisonment, pillory, 
whipping, or transportation for seven years. 

THRESHING. See THRasuinc. 

THRIFT. See Sraticr, Borany Index. 

THRINAX, Smarty Jamaica Fan-Paum, a genus 
of plants belonging to the class of palma. See BoTANyY 
Index. 

THRIPS, a genus of insects belonging to the order 
of hemiptera. See ExtromoLtocy Index. 

THROAT, the anterior part of aa animal, between 
the head and the shoulders. 

THROAT-worr. See Campanura, Borany In- 
dex. 
THRONE, a royal seat or chair of state, enriched 
with ornaments of architecture and sculpture, raised on 
one or more stcps, and covered with a kind of canopy. 
Such are the thrones in the rooms of audience of kings 


and other sovereigns. . 
THROSTLE. 
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(a) We add, on the authority of an experieneed farmer, that of the six persons necessary to attend the thrash- 
ing machine, only two can in justice be charged to the account of the machine; namely, the person who manages 
the horses, and the one who fecds the machine: For in the usual mode ef thrashing by the flail, it requires the 
samc number of persons as the thrashing machine does to clear an equal quantity of corn from the chaff in the 


same manner. 
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THROSTLE. See Turpus, )? OrwNITHOLOGY In- 
THRUSH. See Turpus, dex. 
Turusu, or Aphtha. See MEDiciINE Index. 
THRYALLIS, a genus. of plants belonging to the 
class decandria, and order of monogynia; and in the 
natural system ranging under the 38th order, Z7vcocce. 
See Botany /idex. 
THUANUS, Jacobus AuGustus, youngest son of 
the president de Thou, was famous for lis erudition. 


a le 


. He'was born in 15533 and having finished his studies: 


| and travcls, was made president a-mortier, and took 

| possession thereof in 1595. He was employed in several 

important offices of state, and in reforming the univer- 

sity of Paris. He wrote the history of his own time in 

| Latin, from the year 1543 to 1608, in 138 books; a 

work, both for subject and style, worthy of the ancients. 

He also left memoirs of his own life, besides poems ; 
and died at Paris, 1617. 

THUCYDIDES, a celebrated Greek historian, was 
born at Athens 471 B.C. He was the son of Olorus, 
and grandson of Miltiadcs, who is thought to have been 
descended fron Miltiades the famous Athenian general, 

and to have married the king of Thrace’s daueliter. 
He was educated in a manner suitable to his quality, 
that is, in the study of philosophy and eloquence. His 
master in the former was Anaxagoras, in the latter An- 
tiphon; one, by his description in the eighth book of 
his History, for power of speech almost a miracle, and 
feared by the people on that account. Suidas and Pho- 
tins relate, that when Herodotus recited his history in 
public, a fashion in use then and many agcs after, ‘Thu- 
cydides felt so great a sting of emulation, that it drew 
tears from him; insompch that Herodotus himself took 
notice of it, and congratulated his father on having a 
son who showed so wonderful an affection to the Muses. 
Herodotus was then 29 years of age, Thucydides about 
i6, 

When the Peloponnesian war began to break out, 
Thucydides conjectured truly, that it would prove a 
subject worthy of his labour; and it no sooncr com- 
menced than he began to keep a journal. This explains 
the reason why he has attcnded more to chronological 
order than to unity of design. During the same war he 
was commissioned by his conntrymen to relieve Amphi- 
polis; but the qnick march of Brasidas the Lacedamo- 
nian general defeated his operations ; and ‘Thucydides, 
unsuccessful in his expedition, was banished from A- 
thens. This happened in the eighth year of this cele- 
brated war; and in the place of his banishment the ge- 
neral began to write an impartial history of the import- 
ant events which had happened during his administra- 
tion, and which still continucd to agitate the several 
tates of Greece. This famous history is continued only 
6 the 21st year of the war; and the remaining part of 
the time till the demolition of the walls of Athens was 
described by the pen of ‘Theopompus and. Xenophon. 
Phucydides wrote in the Attic dialect, as being posses- 
sed of most vigour, purity, elegance, and energy. He 
spared neither time nor money to procure authentic ma- 
terials; and the Athenians, as well as their enemies, 

Jurnished him with many valuable communications, 


Which contributed to throw great light on the different 
transactions of the war. His history has been divided 
Into eight hooks ; the last of which is imperfect,.and 
‘upposed to have been written: by his daughter. 
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The historian of Halicarnassus has often been com- 


| Thuey- 
pared with the son of Olorus, but each has his peculiar — dides 
excellence. Sweetness of style, grace and elegance of li 


expression, may be called the characteristics of the for- Thuringia 


mer; while Thucydides stands unequalled for the fire 
of his descriptions, the conciseness, and at the same time 
the strong and energetic manner of his narratives. His 
relations are authentic, as he himself was intcrestced in 
the events he mentions; Is impartiality is induhitahle, 
as he nowhere betrays the least resentment against his 
countrymen, and the factious partizans of Cleon, who 
had banished him from Athens. The history of 'Chu- 
cydides was so admired by Demosthenes, that he trans- 
cribed it eight different times, and read it with such at- 
tention, that he could almost repeat it by heart. Thu- 
cydides dicd at Athens, where he had been recalled 
from his exile ahout 411 years B. C, 

The best edition of Thucydides is that of Oxford, 
published in 1696, folio, and that of Duker, published 
at Amsterdam in 1731, folio. 

THUSA, the AnBor Vira; a genus of plants be- 
longing to the class of monadelphia, and order of mo- 
noecia 3 and in the natnral system ranging under the 
sist order, Conifere. See Botany Index. 

THULE, or Tuyia, in Ancient Geography, an 
island in the most northern parts of the German ocean. 

ts situation was never accurately ascertained by the 
ancients, hence its present name is unknown by modera 
historians. Some suppose that it is the island now call- 
ed Iceland, or part of Greenland, and others that it was - 
foula. See Founa. 

THUAILB, in Anatomy, onc of the extremities of the 
hand. 

L'uvmB-Cap, an uninhabited island in the South sea, 
lies about seven leagues north-west of Lagoon island ; it 
is low, woody, of a circular form, and not much above 
a mile in compass. | 

THUMMIM. Sce Uri. 

THUNBERGIA, a genus of plants belonging to the — 
class of didnyamia. See Botany Index. 

THUNDER, the noise occasioned by the explosion 
of a flash of lightning echocd back from the inequalitics 
on the surface of the earth, in like manner as the noise 
of a cannon is echoed, and in particular circumstances 
forms a rolling lengthened sound. See Execrriciry. 

THUNDERBOLT. When lightning acts with ex- 
traordinary violence, and breaks or shatters any thing, 
it is called a thunderbolt ; which the vulgar, to fit it for 
such effects, suppose to be a hard body, and even a 
stone. But that we need not have recourse to a hard 
solid body to account for the effects commonly attribu- 
ted to the thanderbolt, will be evident to any one who 
considers those of the pulvis fulminans and of guapow- 
der; and more especially the astonishing powers of clec- 
tricity. It has been supposed that meteoric stones may 
have given rise to the notion of a thunderbolt. 

TuunvER-House. See Evecrriciry. 

THURINGIA, a division of the circle of Upper 
Saxony in Germany. -It is a fruitful tract, abounding 
in corn, especially wheat ; in black cattle, sheep, and 
horses. It is about 73 miles in length, and as much in 
breadth. It contains 47 towns, 14 boroughs, betwixt 
700 and 800 villages, 300 noble estates, 7 superinten- 
dencies, and 5 under consistories. Thuringia, the coun- 
try of the ancient Thuringi, or Catti, a branch of the 

Vandals, 


ll 
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dom, afterwards a county, then a landgravate, and was 


Tibet. governed by its own princes for many ages, till 1124, 


when it devolved to the marquis of Misnia, and, with 
that country, afterwards to the dnke of Saxony. But 
the modern Thuringia is onlya part-of the ancient, nay, 
but a part of the ancient South Thuringia, which com- 
prehends besides, a large share of the modern Franconia, 
Hesse, &c. On the éxtinction of the male line of the 
ancient landgraves in 1247, it came to the margraves 
of Meissen, ancestors to the present electoral family. 
The elector has no voice in the diet, on account of his 
share in the landgravate or circle of Thuringia. Erfurt 
is the capital. 

THURSDAY, the fifth day of the Christian week, 
but the sixth of that of the Jews. 

THUS, FRAnKINCENSE, a solid brittle resin, brought 
to us in little globes or masses, of a brownish or yellaw- 
ish colour on the outside, internally whitish or variega- 
ted with whitish specks. It is supposed to be the pro- 
duce of the pine that yields the common turpentine, 
and to concrete upon the surface of the terebinthinate 
juice soun after it has issued from the tree. See In- 
CENSE. 

THUYA. See Tuusa. 

‘THYMUS, Tuyme; a genus of plants belonging 
to the class of didynamia, and in the natural system 
ranging under the 42d order, Verticillate. See Bo- 
TANY Index. 

Tuymus. See Anatomy Index. 

THYRSUS, in antiquity, the sceptre which the 
poets put into the hand of Bacchus, and wherewith 
they furmshed the menades in their Bacchanalia. 

THyYRsus, a mode of flowering resembling the cone 
of a pine. It is, says Linnzeus, a panicle contracted in- 
to an oval or egg-shaped form. The lower footstalks, 
which are longer, extend horizontally, whilst the upper 
ones arc shorter and monnt vertically. Lilac and but- 
ter-bur furnish examples. 

TIARA, an ornament or habit wherewith the an- 
cient Persians covered their lead ; and with which the 
Armenians and kings of Pontus are represented on me- 
dals; these last, because they were descended from the 
Persians. Latin authors call it indifferently t¢ara and 
ctdaris. Strabo says the tiara was in form of a tower ; 
and the scholiast on Aristophanes’s comedy, Ayogyns, 
act 1. scene 2. afirms that it was adorned with pea- 
cocks feathers. 

Tiara is also the name of the pope’s triple crown. 
The tiara and keys are the badge of the papal dignity ; 
the tiara of his civil rank, and the keys of his jurisdic- 
tion: for as soon as the pope is dead, his arms are re- 
presented with the tiara alone, witheut the keys. The 
ancient tiara was a round high cap. John XXIII. first 
encompassed it with a crown. Boniface VIIL. added a 
second crown 3 and Benedict XII. a third. 

TIARELLA, a genus of plants, belonging to the 
class of decandria; and in the natural system ranging 
under the 13th order, Succulente. See Botany Index. 

TIBER, a great river of Italy which runs through 
the pope’s territories, passing by Perugia and Orvietto ; 
and having visited Rome, falls into the Tuscan sea at 
Ostia, 15 railes below that city. 

TIBET, called by the Tartars Barantola, Bootan, 
or Lungoot, and by the Chinese Tsang, is situated be- 
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Thuringia Vandals, mentioned by Tacitus, was formerly a king- | tween 27° and 35° north latitude; and is reckoned to m 
be 1350 miles from east to west, and 480 from north to =< 
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south. It is bounded on the north by the country of 
the Mongols and the desert of Kobi; on the east by 
China ; on the west hy Hindostan, and on the south by 
the same country and the kingdom of Ava. Jn the 
valleys lying hetween the lower mountains are many 
tribes of Indian people ; and a dispute happening be- 
tween the heirs of one of the rajahs or petty princes, 
one party called to their assistance the Boutaners, and 
the other the British. The latter prevailed ; and the 
fame of British valour being carried to the court of Ti- 
bet, the Teeshoo Lama, who ruled the state under the 
Delai-Lama, at that time in his minority, sent a depu- 
tation to Bengal, desiring peace for the prince who had 
heen engaged in war with the British. This was rea- 
dily granted by the governor ; and Mr Bogle was sent 
ambassador to the court of Tibet, where he resided se- 
veral months ; and after an absence of a year anda 
quarter, returned to Calcntta. The account of this 
gentleman’s expedition hath not been published by him- 
self; but from Mr Stewart’s letter to Sir John Pringle, 
published in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. Ixvii. 
we learn the following particulars, collected from his 
papers. 

“Mr Bogle divides the territories of the Delai-Lama 
into two different parts. That which lies immediately 
contiguous to Bengal, and which is called by the inha- 
bitants Doopo, he distinguishes by the name of Bootan; 
and the other, which extends to the northward as far as 
the frontiers of Tartary, called by the natives Pz, he 
styles Zibet. Bootan is ruled by the Dah Terriah, or 
Deb Rajah. It is a country of steep and inaccessible 
mountains, whosc summits are crowned with eternal 
snow; they are intersected with deep valleys, through 
which pour numberless torrents that increase in their 
course, and at last, gaining the plains, lose themselves 
in the great rivers of Bengal. ‘These monntains are co- 
vered down their sides with forests of stately trees of va- 
rious sorts ; some (such as pines, &c.) which are known 
in Europe ; others, such as are peculiar to the country 
and climate. The valleys and sides of the hills winch 
admit of cultivation are not unfruitful, but prodnce 
crops of wheat, barley, and rice. The inhabitants are 
a stout and warlike people, of a copper complexion, in 
size rather above the middle European stature, hasty 
and quarrelsome in their temper, and addicted to the 
use of spirituous liquors ; but honest in their dealings, 
robbery by violence being almost unknown among 
them. The chief city is Tasscy Seddcin, situated on the 
Patchoo, ‘Tibet begins properly from the top of the 
great ridge of the Caucasns, and extends from thence m 
breadth to the conhnes of Great Tartary, and perhap 
to some of the dominions of the Russian empire. T 
woods, which everywhere cover the monntains in Bou- 
tan, are here totally unknown; and, except a few 
straggling trees near the villages, nothing of the sort isto 
be seen. ‘The climate is extremely severe and rude. 
At Chamnanning, where he wintered, although it be 
in latitude 31° 39’, only 8° to the northward of Cal- 
cutta, he often found the thermometer in his room at 
29° by Fahrenheit’s scale; and in the middle of April 
the standing waters were all frozen, and heavy showers 
of snow perpetually fell. This, no doubt, must be 


owing to the great elevation of the country, and to on 
vas 
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. vast frozen space over which the north wind blows un- dress to the Deity, they say as often konctok-ork in the Tibet. 
| ie interrupted from the pole, through the vast deserts of plural as koncvok in the singular, and with their rosaries ——y~——~ 
. Siberia and Tartary, till it is stopped by this formid- pronounce these words om, ha, hun. The truth is, — 
) able wall. that the religion of Tibet, from whatever source it 
| “The Tibetians are of a smaller size than their sprung, is pure and simple in its source, conveying very 
| southern ueighbours, and of a less robust make. Their exalted notions of the Deity, with no contemptible sy- 
| complexions are also fairer, and many of them have even _ stem of morality : but in its progress it has been greatly 
| ~ ruddiness in their countenances unknown to the other altered and corrupted by the inventions of worldly men; 
| climates of the east. Those whom Mr Bogle saw at a fate we can hardly regret ina systeni of error, since we 
Calcutta appeared to have quite the Tartar face. They know that that of truth has been subject to the same, 
are of amild and cheerful temper 5 the higher ranks are Polygamy, at least in the sense we commonly receive 
polite and entertaiming in conversation, in which they the word, is not in practice among them; but it exists 
never mix either strained compliments or flattery. The ina manner still more repugnant to European ideas ;. 
common people, both in Bootan and Tibet are clothed for there is a plurality of hnsbands, which is firmly esta- 
in coarse woollen stuils of their own manufacture, lined blished and highly respected there. Ina country where 
with such skins as they can procure: but the better or- the means of subsisting a family are not easily found, it 
ders of men are dressed in European cloth, or China seems not impolitic to allow a set of brothers to agree in. 
silk, lined with the finest Siberian furs. The nse of raising one, which is to be maintained by their joint ef-. 
linen is totally unknown among them. The chief food forts. In short, it is usual in Tihet for the brothers in 
of the mhabitants is the milk of their cattle, prepared the family to have a wife in common, and they general- 
into cheese, butter, or mixed with the flour of a coarse _ ly live in great harmony and comfort with her; not but 
| barley or of pease, the only grain which their soil pro- sometimes little dissensions will arise (as may happenin 
duces; and even these articles are in a scanty propor- families constituted upon different principles), an in- 
tion: but they are furnished with rice and wheat from stance of which Mr Bogle mentions in the case of a mo- 
) Bengal and other countries in their neighbourhood, dest and virtuous lady, the wife of half a dozen of the 
| They also are supplied with fish from the riversin their © Teeshoo Lama’s nepliews, who complained to the uncle 
own and the neighbouring provinces, salted and sent in- that the two yonngest of her husbands did not furnish 
to the interior parts. ‘They have no want of animal that share of love and benevolence to the conimon stock 
| food from the cattle, sheep, and hogs, which are raised which duty and religion required of them. In short, 
on their hills; and arc not destitute of game. They however strange this custom may appear to us, it is an 
} have a singular method of preparing their mutton, by undoubted fact that it prevails in ‘Tibet. 
| exposing the carcase entire, after the bowels are ta- ** The dead are exposed on the pinnacle of some neigh-. 
ken out, to the sun and bleak northern winds which bouring mountain, to be devoured by wild beasts and 
| blow in the months of August and September, without birds of prey, or wasted away by time and the vicissi- 
| frost, and so dry up the juices and parch the skin, that 
the meat will keep uncorrupted for the year round. 
| This they generally eat raw, without any other prepara- 
tion. . 

“The religion and political constitution of this coun- 
try, which are intimately blended together, would make 
a considerable chapter in its history. It suffices to say, 

that at present, and ever since the expulsion of the Eluth 
Tartars, the kingdom of Tibet is regarded as depending 
| onthe empire of China, which they call Cathay ; and 
__ there actually reside two mandarins, with a garrison of 
a thousand Chinese, at Lahassa the capital, to support 
| the government ; but their power does not extend far: 
and in fact the Lama, whose empire is founded on the 
surest grounds, personal aflection and religious reverence, 
/  f0verns every thing internally with unbounded au- 


tudes of the weather in which they lie. The mangled 
curcases and bleached bones lie scattered about; and 
amidst this scene of horror, some miserable old wretch, 
man or woman, lost to all feelings but those of su- 
perstition, generally sets up an abode, to perform the 
dismal office of receiving the bodies, assigning each a 
place, and gathering up the remains when too widely 
dispersed.” 
To the account of Tibet which we have given from 
the communications of Mr Bogle, we may add the in- 
formation which we have obtained from a later traveller, 
Mr Saunders * surgeon at Boglepoer in Bengal, who Prayer & 
made a journey into Tihet in the year 1783. His ob- jp. Phil, 
servations chiefly respeet the natural productions and Trans. 
diseases of the country. vol. Ixxix,. 
The plants which Mr Saunders found were almost all 


thority. Every body knows that the Delai Lama is 
the great object of adoration for the various tribes of 
heathen Tartars, who ream through the vast tract of 
continent which stretches from the banks of the Volga 
to Correa on the sea of Japan, the most extensive reli- 
f10us dominion, perhaps, on the face of the globe. See 
Lama. 

“It is an old notion, that the religion of Tibet is a 
corrupted Christianity ; and even Father Disederii, a Je- 
suit (but not of the Chinese mission) who visited the 
country about the beginning of this century, thinks he 
can resolve all their mysterics into ours ; and asserts, 
with a truly mystical penetration, that they have cer- 
tainly a yood notion of the Trinity, since in their ad- 


European plants, a great number of them being natives 
of Britain. From the appearance of the hills he con- 
cludes that they must contain many ores of metal and 
pyrites. There are inexhaustible quantities of tincal 
or borax, and rock-salt is plentiful; gold-dust is found 
in great quantities in the beds of rivers, and sometimes 
in large masses, lumps and irregular veins; lead, cinna-. 
bar containing a large proportion of quicksilver, copper, 
and iron, he thinks might easily be procured. But the 
inhabitants of Tibet have no better fuel than the dung 
of animals. A coal mine would be a valuable disco- 
very. We are told, that in some parts of China bor- 

dering on Tibet coal is found and used as fuel. 
It is remarkable that the same disease prevails at the 
foot 


‘ nishment, (Ovid). 
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Tibet foot of tlie mountains of Tibet as in Switzerland at the 
- { . foot of the Alps, a glandular swelling in the throat 
_iickell. | commonly called goztre. 


The language spoken in Tibet is different from that 
of the Tartars. ‘he astronomers are acquainted with 
the motion of the heavenly bodies, and ahle to cal- 
‘culate eclipses 3 but the lamas are generally ignorant 5 
few of them can read, much less understand their an- 
cient books. See Asia, SUPPLEMENT. 

TIBULLUS, Aunus ALBius, a Roman knight, and 
a celebrated Latin poet, was born at Rome 43 B.C. 
Hie was the friend of Horace, Ovid, Macer, and other 
great men in the reign of Augustus. He accompanied 
-Messala Corvinus in his expedition against the island of 
Corcyra: but falling sick, and being unahle to support 
‘the fatigucs of war on account of the weakuess of his 
constitution, lie quitted the profession of arms, and re- 
turned to Rome, wlierc lie died before the year 173 
when Ovid showed his grief for his death by writing a 
fine elegy upon him. ‘Tibullus wrote four books of ele- 
gies, which are still extant: they are written in a ten- 
der and agreeable style, and in very elegant Latin. Mu- 


‘ret and Joseph Scaliger have written learned and curi- 


ous commentaries on the works of this poet. ‘ilic best 
edition of Tibullus is that of Janus Bronckhusius, pu- 
blished at Amsterdam in 1708, im one volume quarto. 
We have an English poetical version by Mr Grainger. 

TIBUR, in Ancient Geography, -a town of Latium, 
pleasantly situated on the Anio. Here Horace had his 
villa and house; and here he wislred to ‘end his days. 
Here Adrian built an extraordinary villa called Zrbur- 
dina, inscribed with the names of the provinces and of 
the most considerable places, (Spartian) 3 near which 
Zenobia had a house called Zenodza, (Trebellius, Pollio). 
Hither Angustus often retreated on account of its salu- 
brity, (Suctonius): for which it is greatly recommend- 
ed (Martial). Anciently, when the Romans had far 
extended their territory, it was the utmost place of ba- 
It had a temple of Hercules; and 
therefore called Herczleum. In the temple was a li- 
brary, (A. Gellius). Now Z7volzin the Campagna dt 
Roma, on the Teverone. 

TLCINUS, in Ancrent Geography, a river in Insubria, 
rising in Mount Adula, traversing the Lacus Verhanus 
southwards, and falling into the Po near Ticinum. Be- 
tween this river aad the Po Hannibal gained his first 
victory over the Romans under P. Scipio. The general 
himself escaped with the utmost difficulty, and that by 
the bravery of his con the first Scipio Africanus, _ Now 
the Zes/no, rising in Mount Godard, running south 
through the Lago Maggiore and Milan, by Pavia, into 
the Po. 

TICK. Sec Acarus, Exromonrocy Index. 

TICKELL, Tuomas, an excellent English poet, 
was the son of the Reverend Richard Tickell, and was 
born in 1686, at Bridekirk in Cnmberland. He was 
educated at Queen’s college, Oxford, of which he was 
_made fellow; and whilc he continued at that university, 
he addressed to May Addison a complimentary copy of 
verses on his Opera of Rosamond, whieh introduced him 
to an acquaintance with that gentleman, who discover- 
ing his merit, became his sincere friend. On Mr Ad- 
dison being made secretary of state, he appointed Mr 

ickell his under-secretary ; and on his being obliged 
#o resign that office on account of his ill-health, he re- 
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commended him so effectually to Mr Craggs his succes. 
sor, that he was continued in Ins post till that gentle. 
man’s death. In 1724, Mr Tickell was appointed se- 
cretary to the lords justices in [reland, and enjoyed that 
place as long as he lived. He wrote some poems, 
which, when separately published, met witha favourable 
reccption, and passed through several editions : they are 


now printed -in the second volume of the Minor Poets, 


After: Mr Addison’s death Mr Vickell had the care 
of the -edition of his works printed in q vols. gto; to 
which he+prefxed an account of Mr Addison’s life, 
and a poem on his death. Mr ‘Tickell died in the 
year 1740. | 

TICK ERA, a considerable article of merchandise in 
Fezzan in Africa 5 it is valued by travellers as a porta- 
ble and highly salubrious food. It is a preparation of 


- ponndcd dates, and the meal of Indian corn, formed into 


a paste, and highly dried in an oven. 


TICKSEED, Sun-FLower. See Coreopsis, Bo- 


TANY Index. 


TICUNAS. See Poison. 


TIDI:, is a word which expresses that rising and 
falling of the waters which are observed on all maritime 


*' coasts. 


There is a certain depth of the waters of the ocean 


which would obtain if all were at rest : but observation 


$1 
and that some of these variations are regular aud perio- 


dical, 

Ist, It is ohserved, that on theshores of the ocean, and 
in bays, erecks, and harhours, which communicate freely 
with the ocean, the waters rise up ahove this meanheight 
twice a-day, and as often sink below it, forming what 
is called a FLOOD and an EBB, a HIGH and LOW WATER. 
The whole interval between high and low water is eall- 
cd a TIDE; the water is said to FLOW and to EBB; and 
the rising is called the FLooD TIDE, and the falling is 
called the EBB TIDE. 

ad, It is observed, that this rise and fall of the wa- 
ters is variable in quantity. At Plymouth, for instance, 
it 1s sometimes 21 feet between the greatest and least 
depth of the water in one day, and sometimes only 12 
feet. 

These different heights of tide are observed to suc- 
eced each other in a regular series, diminishing from the 
greatest to the least, and then increasing from the least 
to the greatest. The greatest is called a SPRING TIDE, 
and the least is called a NEAP TIDE. 

3d, This series is completed in about 15 days. More 
careful observation shows that two series are completed 
ia the exact time of a lunation. For the spring tideim 
any place is observed to happen precisely at a certain 
interval of time (generally between two and three days) 
after new or full moon; and the neap tide at a certam 
interval after half moon: or, more accurately speaking; 
it is observed that the spring tide always happens when 
the moon has got a ccrtain number of degrees eastward 
of the line of conjunction and opposition, and the neap 
tide happens when she is a certain number of degrees 
from her first or last quadrature. Thus the whole series 
of tides appears to be regulated by the moon. 

4th, It is observed that high water happens at new 
and full moon, when the moon has a certain deter- 
mined position with respect to the meridian of the 
place of observation, preceding or following the moon’s 

southing 


shows that they are continually varying from this level, 
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southing a certain interval of time; which is constant 
with respect to that place, but very different in differ- 
ent places. 

5th, The time of high water in any place appears to 
be regulated by the moan ; for the interval hetween the 
time of high water and the moon’s southing never 


changes above three quarters of an hour, whereas the 


interval between the time of high water and noon 
changes six hours in the course of a fortnight, - 

6th, The interval between two succeeding high wa- 
ters ts variable. It is least of all about new and full 
moon, and greatest when the moon is in her quadra- 
tures. As two high waters happen every day, we may 
call the double of their interval a TIDE DAY, as we call 
the diurnal revolution of the moon a dunar day. ‘The 
tide 1s shortest about new and full moon, being then 
about 24° 37’; about the time of the moon’s quadra- 
tures it is 255 24’, ‘These values are taken from a 
mean of many observations made at Barbadoes by Dr 
Maskelyne. 

ath, ‘Phe tides in similar circnmstances are greatest 
when the moon is at her smallest distance from the 
earth, or in her perigee, and, gradually diminishing, 
are smallest when she is in her apogee. 

8th, The same remark is made with respect to the 
aun’s distance, and the greatest tides are observed dur- 
ing the winter months of Europe. 

gth, The tides in any part of the ocean increase as 
the moon, by changing her declination, approaches the 
renith of that place. 

toth, The tides which happen while the moon is 
above the horizon are greater than the tides of the same 
day when the moon is below the harizan. 

Such are the regular phenomena of the tides. They 
are inipurtant to all commercial nations, and have therc- 
fore heen mucli attended to. It is of the tides, in all 
probability, that the Bihle sneaks, when God is said to 
set bounds to the sea, and to say, ‘ thus far shall it go, 
and no farther.” 

Homer is the earliest profine author who speaks of 
the tides. Indeed it is not very clear that it is of them 
that he speaks (in the r2:h beok of the Odyssey) when 
he epeaks of Charybdis, which rises and retires thrice in 
every day. Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus speak more 
distinctly of the tides in the Red sea. Pytheas of Mar- 
eilles is the first who savs any thing of their cause. Ac- 
cording to Strabo he had becu in Britain, where he must 
have observed the tides of the ocean. Plutarch Says @x- 
pressly that Pytheas ascribed them to the moon. It is 
somewhat wonderful that Aristotle says so little about the 
tides. The army of Alexander, his pupil, were startled 
at their first appearance to them near the Persian gulf; 
and we should have thought that Aristotle would be 
well informed of all that had been observed there. But 
there are only three passages concerning them tn all 
Aristotle’s writings, and they are very trivial. In one 
place he speaks of great tides ohserved in the north of 

ope; in another, he mentions their having heen 
ascribed by some to the moon ; and in a third, he says, 
that the tide in a great sea exceed: that in a small one. 
The Greeks had little opportunity of observing the 
tides, The conquests and the comn erce of the Romans 
Gave them more acquaintance with them, Ceesar speaks 
of them in the ath book of his Gallic War. Strabo, af- 
ter Posidonius, classes the phenomena into daily, month- 
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ly, and annual. He observes, that the sea rises a3 the 


moon gets near the meridian, whether above or below ——\-—— 


the horizon, and falls again as she rises or falls; also, that 
the tides increase at the time of new and full moon, and 
are greatest at the summer solstice. Pliny explains the 
phenomena at some length; and says, that both the sun 
and moon are their cause, dragging the waters along 
with them (B. II. c. 97.). Seneca (Nat. Quest. III. 
28.) speaks of the tide with correctness 3 and Macro- 
bius (Somn. Seip. I. 6.) gives a very accurate descrip- 
tion of their motions. 

It 1g impassible that such pheromena should not exer- 
cise human curiosity as to their cause. Plutarch (Plout. 
Phil. IIL. 17.), Galileo (Syst. Alund. Dial. 4.), Ric- 
cioli in his Admagest, 11. p. 374, and Gassendi, ii. p. 24. 
have collected most of the notions of their predecessors 
on the subject; but they arc of so little importance, that 
they do not deserve our notice. Kepler speaks more like 
a philosopher (De Stella Martis, and Epit. Astron. p, 
555-). He says that all bodies attract each other, and 
that the waters of the ocean would all go to the noon 
were they not retained by the attraction of the earth; 
and then goes on to explain their elevation under the 
moon and on the opposite side, because the earth is less 
attracted by the maon than the nearer waters, but more 
than the waters which are more remote. 

The honour of a complete explanation of the tides 
was reserved for Sir Isaac Newton. He laid hold of this 
class of phenomena as the most incoutestable proof of 
universal gravitation, and lias given a most beautifnl and 
synoptical view of the whole subject; contenting him- 
self, however, with merely exhibiting the chief conse- 
quences of the general principle, and applying it to the 
phenomena with singular address. But the wide steps 
taken hy this great philosopher in his investigation leave 
ordinary readers frequently at fault: many of his as- 
sumptions require the greatest mathematical knowledge 
to satisty us of their truth. The academy of Paris there- 
fore proposed to illustrate this among other parts of the 
principles of natural philosophy, and published the the- 
ory of the tides asa prize problem. This produced three 
excellent dissertations by M‘Laurin, Daniel Bernoulli, 
and Euler. Aided by these, and chiefly by the secoi.d, 
we shall here give a physical theory, and accommodate 
it to the purposes of navigation by giving the rules of 
calculation. We have demonstrated in our disserta- 
tions on the physical principles of the celestial mo- 
tions, that it ts an unexcepted fact, that every particle of 
matter in the solar system is actually deflected toward 
every other particle 3 and that the deflection of a parti- 
cle of matter toward any distant sphere is proportional 
to the quantity of matter in that sphere directly, and to 
the square of the distance of the particle from the centre 
of that sphere inversely: and having found that the hea- 
viness of a picce of terrestrial matter is nothing but the 
supposed opponent to the force which we exert in car- 
rying this piece of matter, we conceive it as possessing 
a property, that 1s, distinguishing quality, manifested by 
its being gravis or heavy. This is heaviness, gravitas, 
gravity; and the manifestation of this quality, or the 
event in which it 1s seen, whether it be directly falling, 
or deflected in a parabolic curve, or stretching a coiled 
spring, or breaking a rope, or simply pressing on its sup- 
port, is gravitatio, gravitation ; and the body is said to 
gravitate. When all obstacles are removed from the 
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Tide, body, as when we cut the string by which a stone is 
—_y——/ hung, it moves directly downwards, tendzt ad terram. 


Plate 


Si discindatur funts tenderet lapis ad terram. Dum vero 


funis integer perstet, lapis terram versus niti censetur. 


By some metaphysical process, which it is needless at 
present to trace, this asws ad motum has been called 
a tendency in our language. Indeed the word has 
now come to signify the energy of any active quality in 
those cases where its simplest and most immediate mani- 
festation is prevented by some obstacle. ‘Ihe stone 1s 
now said to tend towards the earth, though it does not 
actually approach it; being withheld bythestring. The 
stretching the string in a direction perpendicular to the 
horizon is conceived as a full manitcstation of this ten- 
dency. ‘This tendency, this energy of its heaviness, is 
therefore named by the word which distinguishes the 
quality ; and it is called gravitation, and it 1s said to 
gravitate. 

But Sir Isaac Newton discovered that this deflection 
of a heavy body differs in no respect from that general 
deflection observed in all the bodies of the solar system. 
For 16 feet, which is the deflection of a stone in one 
second, has the very same proportion to y5th of an inch, 
which is the simultaneous deflection of the moon, that 
the square of the moon’s distance from the centre of the 
earth has to the square of the stone’s distance from it, 
namely, that of 3600 to I, 

Thus we are enabled to compare all the effects of the 
mutual tendencics of the heavenly bodies with the ten- 
dency of gravity, whose effects and measures are fami- 
liar to us. 

If the earth were a sphere covered to a great depth 
with water, the water would form a concentric spherical 
shell; for the gravitation of every particle of its surface 
would then be directed to the centre, and would be 
equal, The curvatnre of its surface therefore would be 
eyery where the same, that 1s, it would be the uniform 
curvature of a sphere, 

It has been demonstrated in former articles, after Sir 
Isaac Newton, that the gravitation of a particle C 


DXXXVI (fig. 1.) to the centre O, is to that of a particle E at 


fig. Ie 


the surface as CO to KO. In like manner the gravita- 
tion of o is to that of pusotopO. If therefore KO 
and O p are two communicating canals, of equal lengths, 
the water in both would be in equilibrio, because each 
column would exert the same total pressure at O. But 
if the gravitation of each particle in pO be diminished 
by a certain proportion, such as gsth of its whole 
weight, it is plain that the total pressure of the column 
pO will be sgoth part less than that of the column 
EO. Therefore they will no longer be in equilibrio. 
The weight of the column EO will prevail; and if a 
hollow tower P p be built at the mouth of the pit po, 
the water will sink in EO and rise in O g, till both are 
again in equilibrio, exerting equal total pressures at O. 
Or we may prevent the sinking at E by pouring in 
more water into the tower Pp, The same thing must 
happen in the canal fc perpendicular to EO, if the gra- 
vitation of every particle be diminished by a force acting 
in the direction CF, and proportional to the distance of 
the particle from C, and such, that when c C is equal 
to oO, the force acting on cis equal to the force acting 
ono. In order that the former equilibrium may be re- 
stored after this diminntion of the gravitation of the co- 
lumn fC, it is plain that more water must be poured in- 
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to the oblique tower fF. All this is evident when we 


cousider the matter hydrostatically. The gravitation of 


the particle c may be represented by oO; but the di- 
minution of the pressure occasioned by this at O is re- 
presented by Cc. | 

Hence we can collect this much, that the whole dj. 
minution of pressure at C is to the whole diminnticn of 
pressure at O as the sum of all the linesc C to the sum 
of all the lines o O, that is, as f C* to PO*. But the 
weight of the small quantity of water added in each 
tower is diminished in the same proportien ; therefore 
the qnantity added at I’ f must be to the quantity added 
at Pp as fC topO. Therefore we must have Ff; 
P p=fC : p O, and the points I, F, P, must be in the - 
circumference of an ellipse, of which PO and EO are 
the transverse and conjugate semi-axes. 

Whiat we have here supposed concerning the din:nu- 
tion of gravity in these ‘canals is a thing which really 
obtains in nature. It was demonstrated, when treating 
of the Precession of the Equinores, that if the sun or 
moon lie in the direction OP, at a very great distarce, 
there results from the unequal gravitation of the differ. 
ent particles of the carth a diminution of the gravity of 
each particle ; which diminution is in a direction paral- 
Jel to OP, and proportional to the distance of the par- 
ticle from a plane passing through the centre of the 
earth at right angles to the line OP. 

Thus it happens that the waters of the ocean have 
their equilibrium disturbed by the unequal gravitation 
of their different particles to the sun or to the moon; 
and this equilibrium cannot be restored till the waters 
come in from all hands, and rise up around the line 
joing the centres of the earth and of the luminary. 
The spherical ocean must acquire the form of a pro- 
late spheroid generated bv the revolution of an ellipse 
round its transverse axis. The waters will be highest 
in that place which has the luminary in its zenith, and 
in the antipodes to that place; and they will be most 
depressed in all those places which have the luminary in 
their horizon. P and P’ will be the poles, and EOQ 
will be the equator of this prolate spheroid. 

Mr Ferguson, in his Astronomy, assigns another 
cause of this arrangement, viz. the difference of the cen- 
trifugal forces of the different particles of water, while 
the earth is turning round the common centre of gravi- 
ty of the earth and moon. This, however, is a mistake. 
It would be just if the earth and moon were attached to 
the ends of a rod, and the earth kept always the same 
face toward the moon. 

It is evident that the accumulation at P and P’, and 
the depression at the equator, must augment and diminish 
in the same proportion with the disturbing force. Itis 
also evident that its absolute quantity may be discover- 
ed by our knowledge of the proportion of the disturbing 
force to the force of gravity.—Now this proportion !s 
known ; for the proportion of the gravitation of the 
earth’s centre to the sun or moon, to the force of gravi- 
ty at the earth’s surface, is known ; and the proportion 
of the gravitation of the earth’s centre to the Iuminary, 
to the difference of the gravitations of the centre and 0 
the surface, is also known, being very nearly the pro 
portion of the distance of the luminary to twice the r4- 
dius of the earth. ; 

Although this reasoning, by which we have ascertain 
ed the elliptical form of the watery spheroid, eos 

cen 
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‘ciently convincing, it is very imperfect, being accom. Mm, the elevation of the equator of the spheroid, Tigo. 
modated to one condition only of equilibrium, viz. the or the ellipticity, be ¢. Also make AE=#, and “———~ 
equilibrium of the canals fc and c 0, There are several OE=y, =,/r—x*, Then AE—BF=z and F f=y, 
other conditions equally necessary to which this lax rea- - 
soning will not apply, such as the direction of the whole — 
| remaining gravitation in any point F. ‘This must be 
perpendicular to the surface, &c. &c. Nor will this 
mode of investigation ascertain the eccentricity of the 
spheroid without a most intricate process. We must 
therefore take the subject more generally, and show 
the proportion and directions of gravity in every point 
of the spheroid. We need not, however, again demon- 
strate that the gravitation of a particle placed any where 
without a perfect spherical shell, or a sphere consisting 
of concentric spherical shells, either of uniform density, 


px 
. the whole figure to turn round the axis OP. 
The little space ABda will generate a ring of the re- 
dundant matter; so will CDdc. This ring may be 
considered as consisting of a number of thin rings gene- 
rated by the revolution of Aa. The ring generated by 
Aa is equal to a parallelogram whose base is the cir« 
cumference described by A, and whose height is Aa. 
Therefore let ¢ be the circumference of a circle whose 
radius is 1. The ring will be AaXcx AG. But be- 
or of densities varying according to some function of the cause ma N is an arch of anellipse, we have Mm: Au 
radius, is the same as if the whole matter of the shell =MO: AG=r: AG, and Aa=Mmx AG 3 
or sphere were collected in the centre. This has been a a 
demonstrated in the article ASTRONOMY. We need 
only remind the reader of some consequences of this 
theorem which are of continual use in the present in- 
| vestigation. 

1. The gravitation to a sphere is proportional to 
ats quantity of matter directly, and to the square of the 
distance of its centre from the gravitating particle in- 
versely. 

2. If the spheres be homogeneons and of the same 

_ tensity, the gravitations of particles placed on their 
| surfaces, or at distances which are proportional to their 
diameters, are as the radii; for the quantities of mat- 
ter are as the cubes of the radii, and the attractions 


are inversely as the squares of the radii; and there- 
3 
| ual. r 
fore the whole gravitations are as —>, or as +. 
1 


e 
AG, Therefore the surface of this ring 1s =c¢ - AG*, 


We have supposed the spheroid to be very nearly 
spherical, that is, e exceedingly small in comparison of 
r. ‘This being the case, all the particles in Aa, and 
consequently all the particles in the ring generated by 
the revolution of A a, will attract the remote particle P 
with the same force that A does very nearly, We may 
say the same thing of the whole matter of the riny gene- 
rated by the revolution of ABda. This attraction is 
exerted in the direction PA by each individual particle. 
But every action of a particle A is accompanied by the 
action of a particle A’in the direction PA’. These two 
compose an attraction in the direction PO. The whole 
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attraction in the directions similar to PA is — cK— 
opi 


3. A particle placed within a sphere has no tendency AG? 
| to the matter of the shell which lies without it, because paz * GH, for GH measures the number of parallel 


its tendency to any part is balanced by au opposite ten- 


| plates of which the solid ring is composed. This 
dency to the opposite part. Therefore, — e 

4. A particle placed any where within a homogene- being decomposed in the direction PG is = cX x 
| ous sphere gravitates to its centre with a force propor- 4qs. pg AG? OF: PG PE. 


| tional to its distance from it. es es xGH. But 
It is a much more difficult problem to determine the 


gravitation of particles to a spheroid. To do this in 


PAA PO"... FA PO 
Therefore the attraction of the ring, estimated in the 
¢ OF?" PE GH 
7 eo. 
Further, by the nature of the circle, we have HG: 
AB=AG: AO; alsoAB: BL=AO: OE. But PA: 


general terms, and for every situation of the particle, 
Would require a train of propositions which our limits 
will by no means admit; we must content ourselves 
with as much as is necessary for merely ascertaining 


direction PO, is =c & 


the ratio of the axes. This will be obtained by know. - ' _ AGx PO 
ng the ratio of the gravitation at the pole to that at AG=PO : OE, and OF = or Therefore 
the equator. Therefore AG.PO 

Let NmSqN (fig. 2.) be a section through the axis AB: BL=AO: i . We =AO.PA:PO.AG 


of an oblate homogeneous spheroid, which differs very 
little from a sphere. NSis the axis, mg is the equato- 
tial diameter, O is the centre, and NMSQ is the sec- 
tion of the inscribed sphere. Let P bea particle si- 
tuated at any distance without the sphere in its axis 
Produced ; it is required to determine the gravitation 
ef this particle to the whole matter of the spheroid ? 
Draw two lines PAC, PBD, very near to each other, 
cutting off two small arches AB, CD; draw GA a, 
HBé, ICc, KD d, perpendicular to the axis; also draw 
OE and AL perpendicular to PAC, and OF perpen- 
dicutar to PD, cutting PC inf. Join OA. 
Let OA, the radius of the inscribed sphere, be 7, and 
UP the distance of the gravitating particle be d, and 


Also BL: LA=EO: EA, 

And LA: F f= PA: Pf, = ultimately PA : PE. 
Therefore, by equality, HG: Ff, =AG.AO.PA. 
EO.PA:AO.PO.AG.EA. PE. 

Or HG: Ff-EO. PA?: PO.EA. PE. 


2 

and HG = if x an 

Now substitute this value of HG in the formula ex- 
pressing the attraction of the ring. This changes it to 

e OF. PE OF... PA? € 

“7 , PO} SN POg mamma 7? TX 

F 42 
ae x Ff In like manner, the attraction of 
302 — the 
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the ring generated by the revolution of CD dc is e- x 


+ : 
a fons x Ff. Therefore the attraction of both is 


@ OF hin ors. e 


Vi 


aie x PA*4 PC. But PA* + PC? = 2 PE? + 
2 EA? = 2 PE*+22*. Therefore the attraction is 


tio. mnt << Bieteae any? capil. 
ze X BST X PE + x". re ae X. 


: ys MO Th 6 —- ———= 
Therefore F f——=-«* xX —, =y x, =r? —x? x. 
ee | x 
‘ : Hy e 
Therefore the attraction of the two rings is 2¢ a % 


P—os x PE? +x" x x. But PE? = PO?— OF, = 
d’?—(71*—x")—=d*>—r* +.~* Therefore the attraction 
of the two rings is 


Ey Big? Resp owe $ 
tn M1 KX P—r* 4. 2x" x, a) ar xX 
97 Dx —r4x 4-277 x x—dl?a* a +ratx—2x4 vm 2c 
Rind * * ‘ 
fa. PD ate 37x? ert xd? av? r— 204 x, 


The attraction of the whole shell .of redundant mat- 
ter will be had by taking the fluent of this formula, 
which is 


e 
ren gX(ridtat 


and then make x=r. This gives 20—, (dri tr5— 
r 


> | 
5 XY f2 v3 2 5 akc 27 3). 3 2 
55d? rir ), which is = 2¢— qa(rd ri—Fr*), 


eta r? : ‘ 
- it - —*—, To this add the Attraction ofthe 
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inscribed sphere, which is + ae and we have the at- 


traction of the whole spheroid 
3 2 4 
a. ple me TA, 
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Cor. 1. If the particle P is situated precisely in N, 
the pole of the spheroid, the attraction of the spheroid 
isportry ce 

If the spheroid is not oblate, but oblong, and if the 
greater semiaxis be 7, and the depression at the equator 
ve ¢, the analysis is the sane, taking e negatively. 
Therefore the attraction for a particle in the pole, or 
the gravitation of a particle in the pole, is + CT—y ZC Ce 

But if the polar semiaxis be r +e, and the equatorial 


‘yadius be 7, so that this oblong spheroid has the same 


axis with the former oblate one, the gravitation of a 
particle in the pole is }e7 + 4% ce. 

Cor. 2. If a number of parallel planes are drawn per- 
pendicular to the equator of an oblong spheroid, whose 
longer seanaxis is 7 --e, and equatorial radius 7, they 
willdivide thespheroid into a number of similar ellipses ; 
and since the ellipse through the axis has r-+-e and r for 
its two semiaxes, and the radius of a circle of equal area 
with this ellipse is a mean proportional between 7 and 
r -+- c,and therefore very nearly =r +. 4e,wheneis very 


3 


small in comparison of r, a particle on the equator of , 


the oblong spheroid will be as much attracted by these 
circles of equal areas, with their corresponding ellipses, 
as by the ellipses. Now the attraction at the pole ofan 
oblate spheroid was } ¢r-+y'5ce. Therefore putting 
; ¢ in place of e, the attraction on the equator of the 
oblong spheroid will be equal to + ¢ r+-r% ce. 

Thus we have ascertained the gravitations of a parti- 
cle situated in the pole, and of one situated in the equa- 
tor, of a homogeneous oblong spheroid. This will en- 
able us to solve the following problem : 

If the particles of a homogeneous oblong fluid spheroid 
attract each other with a force inversely as the squares 
of their distances, and if they are attracted by a very 
distant body by the same law, and if the ratio of the 
equatorial gravity to this external force be given; to 
find what must be the proportion of the semiaxis, so 
that all may be in equilibrio, and the spheroid preserve 
its form ? 

Let r be the equatorial radius, and 7-+-e be the polar 
semiaxis. ‘Then the gravitation at the pole mis er 
+. sce, and the gravitation at the equator is } cr 
vz ce. Now by the gravitation towards the distant 
body placed in the direction of the polar axis, the polar 
gravitation is diminished, and the equatorial gravitation 
is increased ; and the increase of tle equatorial gravita- 
tion is to the diminution of the polar gravitation as NO 
to 2m O. Therefore if the whole attraction of the ob- 
long spherord for a particle on its equator be to the force 
which the distant body exerts there, as G to P, and if 
the spheroid is very nearly spherical, the absolute weight 


at the equator will be cr + a4 ce+Fe wreck And 


the absolute weight at the pole will be + cr—L yy ¢ tu 
ser — Their difference is yce + 2¢r rok 

Now if we suppose this spheroid to be composed of 
similar concentric shells, all the forces will decrease in 
the same ratio. Therefore the weight of a particle ina 
column reaching from the equator to the centre will be 
to the weight of a similarly situated particle of a column 
reaching from the pole to the centre, as the weight of a 
particle at the equator to the weight of a particle at the 
pole. But the whole weights of the two columns must 
be equal, that they may balance each other at the cen- 
tre. Their lengths must therefore be reciprocally as the 
weights of similarly situated particles; that is, the polar 
semiaxis must be to the equatorial radius, as the weight 
of a particle at the equator to the weight of a particle at 


the pole. Therefore we must have Fece $267 BF 


2 4 = 
Cr bre ll—Fer- er. 
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Hence we derive 2 ra = ¢,or4G:15P=rie. 

This determines the form of the fluid spheroid when 
tle ratio of G to P is given. 

It is well known that the gravitation of the moon © 
the earth is to the disturbing force of the sun as 178,735 
to 1 very nearly. The lunar gravitation is increased a6 
she approaches the earth in the reciprocal duplicate rat 
of the distances. The disturbing force of the sun dim- 
nishes in the simple ratio of the distances; therefore the 


weight of a body on the surface of the earth is to the 
disturbwg 
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disturbing force of the sun on the same body in a ra- 
tio compounded of the ratio of 178,725 to 1, the ratio of 
3600 to 1, and the ratio of 60 to 1; that is, in the ra- 
tio of 38604600 to I. If the mean radius of the earth 
be 20934500 feet, the difference’ of the axis, or the ele- 
yation of the pole of the watery spheroid produced by 
the gravitation to the sun, will be F X49G3tec0 feet, 
or very nearly 24% inches. This is the tide produced 
by the sunon a homogeneous fluid sphere. 

It is plain, that if the earth consists of a solid nucleus 
of the same density with the water, the form of the solar 
tide will be the same. But if the density of the nucleus 
be different, the form of the tide will be different, and 
will depend both on the density and on the figure of the 
nucleus. 

If the nncleus be of the same form as the surrounding 
fluid, the whole will still maintain its form with the 
same proportion of the axis. If the nucleus be spheri- 
eal, its action on the surrounding fluid will be the same 
as if all the matter of the nucleus by which it exceeds 
an equal bulk of the fluid were collected at the centre. 
In this case, the ocean cannot maintain the same form: 
for the action of this central body being proportional to 
the square ef the distance inversely, will augment the 
gravity of the equatorial fluid more than it augments 
that of the circumpolar fluid ; and the ocean, which was 
in equilibrio (by supposition), must now become more 
protuberant at the poles. It may, however, be again 
balanced in an elliptical form, when it has acquired a 
just proportion of the axes. The process for deter- 
mining this is tedious, but precisely similar to the pre- 
ceding. . 

If the density of the nucleus exceed that of the fluid 


I e e 
about —, we shall have r: e=G: 3 P, which is nearly 


| T 

the form which has been determined for the earth, by 
the mensuration of degrees of the meridian, and by the 
vibration of pendulums. ‘The curious reader will do 
well to consult the excellent dissertations by Clairaut 
and Boscovich on the Figure of the Earth, where this 
eurious problem is treated in the most complete manner. 
Mr Bernoulli, in his dissertation on the Tides, has com- 
mitted a great mistake in this particular. On the other 
hand, if the nucleus be less dense than the waters, or if 
there be a great central hollow, the elevation produced 
by the sun will exceed 244 inches. 

It is needless to examine this any farther. We have 
eollected enough for explaining the chief affections of 
the tides, © 3 

It is known that the earth is not a sphere, but swel- 
led out at the equator by the diurnal rotation. But the 
change of form is so very small in proportion to the 
whole bulk, that it cannot sensibly affect the change of 
form afterwards induced by the sun on the waters of the 
scean. For the disturbing force of the sun would pro- 
duce a certain protuberance on a fluid sphere ; and this 
protuberance depends on the ratio of the disturbing force 
to the force of gravity at the surface of this sphere. If 
the gravity be changed in any proportion, the protube- 
tance will change in the same proportion. Therefore if 
the body be a spheroid, the protuberance produced at 
any point by the sun will increase or diminish in the 
“ame proportion that the gravity at this point has been 
ehanged by the change of form. Now the change of 
gravity, even at the pole of the terrestrial spheroid, is 
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extremely small in comparison with the whole gravity. 


Tide. 


Therefore the change produced on the spheroid will not ——~-—~ 


sensibly differ from that produced on the sphere ; and 
the elevations of the waters above the surface, which 
they would have assumed independent of the sun’s ac- 
tion, will be the same on the spheroid as on the sphere. 
For the same reason, the moon will change the surface 
already changed by the. sun, in the same manner as she 
would have changed the surface of the nndisturbed 
ocean. ‘Therefore the change produced by both these 
luminaries in any place will be the same when acting 
together as when acting separately ; and it will be equal 
to the sum, or the difference of their separate changes, 
accordiug as these would have been in the same or in 
opposite directions. | 

Let us now consider the most interesting circum- 
stances of the form of an elliptical tide; which diflers 
very little from a sphere. 


Let T (fig. 2.) be a point in the surface of the in- Big. 2. 


scribed sphere, and let Z express the angnlar distance 
TOQ from the longer axis of the surrounding spheroid 
Sm Nq. Let TR, TW be perpendicular to the equa- 
torial diameter and to the axis, so that they are the co- 
sine and the sine of TOQ to the radius TO or QO.. 
Let 8’ g N’ bea section of the circumscribed sphere. 
Draw OT cutting the spheroid in Z and the circum- 
sciibed sphere in ¢. Also let so be a section of a 
sphere which has the same capacity with the spheroid, 
and let it cut the radius in r. Then, 

1. The elevation TZ of the point Z of the spheroid 
above the inscribed sphere is =Qq X cos.” Z, and the 
depression ¢ Z below the circnmscribed sphere is =Q g 
xX sine? Z. Produce RT till it meet the surface of the 
spheroid in V. The minute triangle VT'Z may be con- 
sidered as rectilineal, right-angled at Z, and therefore 


similar to OTR. Therefore OT: TR=TV: TZ. But 


in the ellipse OQ, or OT: TR=Qq: TV. There- 
: 7 _Q9° TR 
fore OT? : TI¥=Qq : TZ, and TZ= “ore 


a 
=Q 4: Qy a =Q¢ x cos.” ‘he 

And in the very same manner it may be shown, that 
t Z=Q q X sin? Z. 3 

2. The elevation of the point T above another point 
T’, whose angular distance TOT” from the point T is 
90°, is =Qg x cos.* Z—sin.* Z. Call the angle QOT’ 
Z'. Then Tl’ Z’=Qq¢ x cos.* Z', and TZ—T"’, Z, 
=Qq x cos.* Z—cos.* Z’. But the arcli QT’ is the 
complement of QT, and therefore cos.* Z' = sin.* Z,. 
Therefore TZ—T’, Z'=Q g xX cos.* Z—sin.? Z. 

3. Qo=}Qg. For the inscribed sphere is to the 
spheroid as OQ to Og. But the inscribed sphere is te 
the sphere s 0 2 as OQ? to Oa?, Therefore because the 
sphere soz is equal to the spheroid Sg N, we have 
OQ : Og=O0Q?: O03, and O a is the first of two mean 
proportionals between OQ and O q- But Q q 1s very 
small in comparison with OQ. Therefore Qa is very 


nearly 5 of Q g. rer 
Since s 0 2 is the sphere of equal capacity, it is the 


farm of the undisturbed ocean. The best way therefore 


of conceiving the changes of form produced by the sun 
or noon, or by beth together, is to consider the eleva- 
tions or depressions which they preduce above or below 


this surface. Therefore, 
4: The: 


Tide. 
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4. The elevation r Z of the point Z above the equi- 


txmy—eme’ Capacious Sphere is evidently =Q q xX cos.2Z—}Q 9g. 


‘heavens. 


Also the depression 7’ Z’ of the point Z’ 13 =—Qq x 
gin? Z’—3 Q ¢. 

N. B. Either of these formule will answer for either 
the clevation above, or tle depression below, the natural 
ocean: For if cos.?Z is less than 4, the elevation given 
by the formula will be negative; that is, the point is 
below the natural surface. In like manner, when 
sin.*Z’ is less than 4, the depression is negative, and 
the point is above the surface. But if cos.*Z be 4, or 
sin.*Z! be =, the point is in the natural surface. ‘This 
marks the place where the spheroid and the equal sphere 
intersect each other, viz. in P’, the arch P’o being 
54° 44’ very nearly, and PS=35° 16". 

Let 5 represent the wliele elevation of the pole of the 
solar tide above its equator, or the difference between 


‘high and low water produced by the sun: and let M 


represent the whole elevation produced by the moon. 
‘Let x and ¥ represent the zenith distances of the sun 
and moon with respect to any point whatever on the 
ocean, Then x and y will be the arches intercepted 
between that point and the summits of the solar and 
lunar tides. Then the clevation produced by both lu- 
minaries in that plane is S° cos c—% S++M>cos.2y 
—%M ; or, more concisely, S* cos.2 x-+-M- cos.4 y—+ 
S-+M, and tle depression is 8 ° sin. x+-M> sin.2y—% 
S+M. 

Let the sun and moon be in the same point of the 
The solar and lunar tides will lave the same 
axis 3 the cosines of x and y will each be 1, and the 
elevation at the compound pole will be S-++-M—+t 
S+M=35+M. The depression at any point go° 
from this pole will be + S+-M, and the whole tide is 
S-+-M. 

Let the moon be in quadrature, as in a (fig. 3.). The 
appearance at s will be known, by considering that in this 
‘place the cosine of x is 1, and the cosine of y is 0. There- 


fore the elevation at s = S—4S4M,—32S—1M., 
i 


The depression at a = § — 


The difference or whole tide = S— M. 
In like manner, the whole elevation at @ above the in- 
scribed sphere is M—S, 

Hence we see that the whole tide, whicn the moou is 
in quadrature is the difference of Sand M. We also 
see, that if M exceeds S, the water will be higher at a 
than at s. Now it is a matter of observation, that in 
the quadratures it is high water under the moon, and 
Jow water under the sun. It is also a matter of obser- 
vation, that in the free ocean, the ebb tide, or the water 
at s, immediately under the sun, is below the natural 
surface of the ocean. Hence we must conclude, that 
5 5 is less than 3 M, or that M is more than double of 
S. This agrees with the phenomena of nutation and 
precession, which seem to make S= 2 of M. 

In all other positions of the sun 
of high water will be different. 
the sum of the elevations produced by both luminaries 
above the natural ocean is greatest ; and the place of 
low water is where the depression below the natural 
ocean 1s greatest. Therefore, in order that it may be 
high water, we must have S- cos.” x-+M + cos. y—* 
S-+-M a niaximum ; or, neglecting the constant quan- 


I 


and moon, the place 
It is high water where 
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tity , we must have S° cos.? x+-M cos.! ya 
maximum, 


In like manner, to have low water in a place where 
the zenith distance of the sun and moon are v and w, 
we must have S ° sin.* v-+-M ° sin.?.w a maximam. 

Lemma. If we consider the sines and cosines of 
angles as numeral fractions of the radius 1, then we 


have cos.? Z= 3 +4-4 cos.? Z, and sin.? Z=3—* cos.2Z, 


Let a m s (fig. 3.) be a quadrant of a circle of which Fig: ¢. 


O is the centre, and O s is the radius. On Os describe 
the semicircle OMS, cutting Om in M. Draws M, 

‘and produce it till it cut the quadrant in z. Also draw 
MC to the centre of the semicircle, and MD and nd 
perpendicular to Os. 

Itis plain that s M is perpendicular to OM; and if 
Os be radius, s M is the sine of the angle s OM, which 
we may call Z; OM ts its cosine: and because Os: 
OM=OM: OD, and Os: OD =O s?: OM®, and 
OD may represent cos.*Z. Now OD=OC-+CD. 
If Os=1, then OC=3. CD=CM : cos. MCD, = 
CM + cos. 2MOD, =%-cos. 2 Z. Therefore, cos2Z 
=-e+4 cos. 2 Z. 

In like manner, because Os: s M = sM: sD,sD 
is = sin2Z, This is evidently = 3—Z cos. 2 Z. 

Lemma 2. Cos.2Z—sin*Z= cos. 2 Z. For, because 
s M is perpendicular to OM, the arch s 2 is double of 
the arch s 7, and because MD is parallel to  d, sd is 
- 25D, and dD=sin.*Z. Therefore Od = cos.?Z 
—sin2Z. But Od is the cosine of 2s, cos. 2Z and 
cos’ Z—sin2Z=cos. 2 Z. 

By the first Lemma we see, that in order that there 
may be high water at any place, when the zenith di- 
stances of the sun and moon are wx and y, we must have 
S + cos. 24-++M > cos. 2 ¥ a maximum. 

That this may be the case, the fluxion of this for- 
mula must be = 0. Now we know that the fluxions of 
the cosines of two arches are as the sines of tliose arches. 
Therefore we must have S ° sin, 2x-4-M-° sin. 2y=0, or 
S + sin. 2x= —M ° sin. 24, which gives us sin. 24: 
sim. 2ys- M 2S. 

In like manner, the place of low water requires sin. 
2v: sin. 2w=M:S., 

From this last circumstance we learn, that the place 
of low water is 0, removed go° from the place of high 
water; whereas we might have expected, that the sphe- 
roid would have been most protuberant on that side on 
whuch the moon is: For the sines of 2v and of 2w have 
the same proportion with the sines of 2¥ and of 2% 
Now we know that the sine of the double of any arch is 
the same with the sine of the double of its complement. 
Therefore if low water be really distant go° from high 
water, we shall have sin. 27: sin. 2y== sin. 20: Sin. 2. 
Butif it is at any other place, the sines cannot have this 
proportion. 3 

Now let s be the point of the earth’s surface which 
has the sun in the zenith, and m the point which has 
the moon in the zenith. Let 4 be any other point, 
Draw O cutting the semicircle OM s in H. Make 
OM to CS as the disturbing force of the moon to that 
of the sun; and draw Sw parallel, and S¢, Mr per- 
pendicular to HH’, Join MH and MH’. The angle 
HC s is double of the angle HO s, and MCH is double 
of MH’H, or of its equal MOH. Because HMH 
a semicircle, HM is perpendicular to MO. =. 

ore 
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fore if HH?’ be considered as radius, HM is the sine 
and H’NJ is the cosine of MH’H. And Cris =MC: 
cos. 27, = M‘cos.2y. And Cé is SC* cos. 2x. 
Therefore ¢7 or 8S’ v is = 8 * cos. 2.7 + M>* cos. any. 


Therefore ¢7 or S v will express the whole difference of 


elevation between / and the points that are go degrees 
from it on either side (by Lemma 2.); and if 4 be the 
place of high water, it will express the whole tide, be- 


~ cause the high and low waters were shown to be go° 


————————— 
ee 


asunder. But when / is the place of high water, S v is 
a maximum. Because the place of the moon, and 
therefore the point M, is given, Sv will be a maxi- 
mum when it coincides with SM, and CH is parallel 
to SM. 

This suggested to us the following new, and not in- 
elegant, solution of the problem for determining the 
place of high water. . | 

Let sQoqs (fig. 4. and 5.) be a section of the ter- 
raqueous globe, by a plane passing through the sun and 
moon, and let O be its centre. Let s be the point 
which is immediately under the sun, and 7 the place 
immediately under the moon. Bisect Os in C, and 
describe round C the circle OM s LO, cutting O 7m in 
M. ‘Take Cs to represent the disturbing force of the 
moon, and make Cs to CS as the force of the moon to 
that of the sun (supposing this ratio to be known). Join 
MS, and draw CH parallel to it. Draw OH A, and 
JOL/ perpendicular to it. Aud lastly, draw CI per- 
pendicular toSM. Then we say that m aud its oppo- 
site m’ are the places of high water, 7 and / are the 
places of low water, MS is the height of the tide, and 
MI, SI are the portions of this tide produced by the 
moen and sun. 

For it is plain, that in this case the line Sv of the 
last proposition coincides with MS, and is a maximum. 


_ We may also observe, that MC : CS=sin. MSC: sin. 


SMC, = sin. HCS: sin. MCH, = sin 220s: sin. 
2hOm, = sin. 24: sin. 2y, or M:S=sin. 2x: 
sin. 2y, agreeably to what was required for the maxi- 
mum. 

It is also evident, that MI = MC: cos. CMI, = 
M - cos, 2 y, and SI= SC - cos. ISC, = S- cos. 2%; 
and therefore MS isthe difference of elevation between 
Aand the points / and /’, which are 90° from it, and is 
therefore the place of low water; that is, MS is the 
whole tide. 

The elevation of every other point may be determin- 
ed in the same way, and thus may the form of the sphe- 
roid be completely determined. 


If we suppose the figure to represent a section through — 


the earth’s equator (which is the case when the sun and 
moon are in the equator), and farther suppose the two 
luminaries to be in conjunction, the ocean is an oblong 
spheroid, whose axis is in the line of the syzigies, and 
Whose equator coincides with the six hour circle. But 
ifthe moon be in any other point of the equator, the 
figure of the ocean will be very complicated. It will 
hot be any figure of revolution ; because neither its 
equator (or most depressed part) nor its meridiaus are 
circles. The most depressed part of its equator will be 


in that section through the axis which is perpendicular 
to the plane in which the luminaries are situated. And 
this greatest depression, and its shortest equatorial dia- 


meter will be constant, while its other dimensions vary 


with the moon’s place. We need not | nguire more mi- 
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nutely into its form; and it is sufficient to know that 


all the sections perpendicular tothe plane passing through “~~ 


the sun aud moon are ellipses. 

This construction will affurd us a very simple, and, 
we hope, a very perspicuous explanation of the chief 
plenomena of the tides. The well informed reader will 
be pleased with observing its coincidence with the alge- 
braic solution of the problem given by Daniel Bernoulli, 
in his excellent dissertation on the Tides, which shared 
with M‘Laurin aud Euler the prize given by the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, and with the ease and per- 
spicuity with which the phenomena are deducible from 
it, being in some sort exhibited to the eye. 

In our application, we shall begin with the simplest 
cases, and gradually introduce the complicating circum- 
stances which accommodate the theory to the true state 
of things. 

We begin, therefore, by supposing the earth covered, 
to a proper depth, with water, forming an ocean con- 
centric with its-solid nucleus. 

In the next place, we suppose that this ocean adopts. 
in an instant the form which is consistent with the equi- 
librium of gravity and the disturbing forces. 

Thirdly, We suppose the sun stationary, and the moon 
to move eastward from him above 122° every day. 

Fourthly, We suppose that the solid nucleus turns 
round its proper axis to the eastward, making a rotation 
in 24 solar hours. Thus any place of ohservation wil! 
successively experience all the different depths of water, 

Thus we shall obtain a certain SUCCESSION of pheno- 
mena, precisely similar to the succession observed in na- 
ture, with this sole difference, that they do not cor- 
respond to the contemporaneous situations of the sun and 
moon. When we shall have accounted for this difler- 
ence, we shall presume to think that we have given a 
Just theory of the tides. 

We begin with the simplest case, supposing the sun 
and moon to be always in the equator. Let the 
series begin with the sun and moon in conjunction in 
the line Os. In this case the points s, , and % coin- 
cide,. and we have high water at 12 0’clock noon and 
midnight, 

While the moon moves from s to Q, Om cuts the 
upper semicircle in M; and therefore CH, which is al- 
Ways parallel to MS, lies between MC and Cs. There- 
fore 4 is between m and s, and we have high water 
after 12 o’clock, but before the moon’s southing. The 
same thing happens while the moon moves from o to ”q 
during her third quarter. 

But while the moon moves from her first quadrature 
in Q to opposition in o (as in fig, 5.), the line 2 O 
drawn from the moon’s place, cuts the lower semicircle 
in M, and CH, parallel to SM, again lies between M 
and s, and therefore 4 lies between m and o. The place 
of high water is to the eastward of the moon, and we 
have high water after the moon’s southing. ‘The same 
thing happens while the moon is moving from her 
Jast quadrature in g to the next syzigy. In short, the 
point His always between M ands, and the place of 
high water is always between the moon and the nearest 
syzigy. The place of high water overtakes the moon 
in each quadrature, and is overtaken by the moon in 
each syzigy. Therefore during the first and third quar- 
ters, the place of high water gradnally falls behind the 
moon for some time, and then gains upon her again, se 

as 
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as to overtake her in the next quadrature. But during 


Lee the second and fourth quarters, the place of high wa- 


ter advances before the moon to a certain distance, and 


then the moon gains upon it, and overtakes it in the next 
syzivy. 

If therefore we suppose the moon to advance uniform- 
ly along the equator, the place of high water moves un- 
equally, slowest in the time of new and full moon, and 
awiftest in the time of tle quadratures. ‘There must 
be some intermediate sitnations where the place of 
high water neither gains nor loses upon the moon, but 
moves with the same velocity. | 

The rate of motion of the point / may be determined 
as follows: Draw C7, S 2, making very small and equal 
angles with HC and MS. Draw x C, and about 5, 
with the distance S 7, describe the arch 7 v, which may 
be considered as a straight line perpendicular to 75, or 
to MS. , 

Then, because SM and 8 7 ate parallel to CEL and 
C7, the points 2 and ¢ are contemporaneous situations 
of M and H, and the arches z M, 7 H, are in the ratio 
of the angular motions of mand. Also, because nv 
and »M are perpendicular to 2S and x C, the angle 
o nM is equal to the anule Sz, or SMC. Also, be- 
cause the angles 2 vM and MIC are right angles, and 
the angles v2 M, CME, are also equal, the triangles 
nM, CMI, are similar. Therefore 

nM:nvo=MC: MI. And : 

nv :tH—n8 :7C, or= MS: MC; therefore 

nM: 7H=—MS : MI. Therefore the angular mo- 
‘tion of the moon is to the angular motion of the place 
of high water as MS to MI. 

Therefore, when M’S is perpendicular to SC, and the 
point I coincides with 5, the motion of high water is 
equal to that of the moon. But when M’S is perpen- 
dicular to SC, H’C is also perpendicular to C s, and the 
angle A! Os is 45°, and the high water is in the octant. 
While the moon passes from sto m’, or the high water 
from s to A’, the point I falls between M and S, and 
the motion of high water is slower than that of the 


The contrary ohtains while the moon moves 


moon. 
octant to the 


from m! to Q, or the high water from the 


quadrature. _ 
It js evident, that the motion of / in the third quar- 


ter of the lunation, that is, in passing from 0 to q, 18 
similar to its motion from sto Q. Also, that its mo- 
tion from Q to o must retard by the same degrees as it 
accelerated in passing from s to Q, and that its motion 
in the last quarter from q to s is sinnlar to its motion 
from Q to 0. 

At new and full moon the point I coincides with C, 
and the point M coincides with s. ‘Therefore the mo- 
tion of the high water at full and change is to the mo- 
tion of the moon as s C tos S. But when the moon 18 
in quadrature, | coincides with C, and M with o. 
Therefore the motion of the inoon is to that of high 
water as OS to OC or sC. Therefore the motion of 
bigh water at full and change is to its motion in the 
quadratures as OS to 5s, or as the difference of the 
disturbing forces to their sum, The motion of the tide 
‘s therefore slowest in the syzigies ‘and swiftest in the 
quadratures ; yet even in the syzigies it passes the sun 
along with the moon, but more slowly. 

Let the interval hetween the morning tide of one 
day and that of the next day be called a tide-day. 
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This is always greater than a solar day, or 2h ou, 


because the place of high water is moving faster to theo 


eastward than the sun. It is less than a lunar day, or 
24h. 50’, while the high water passes from the second 
to the third octant, or from the fourth to the first. Itis 
equal to a lunar day when high water isinthie octants,and 
it exceeds a lunar day while high water passes from the 
first to the second octant, or from the third to the fourth; 

The difference between a solar day and a tide day is 
called the PRIMING or the RETARDATION of the tides, 
This is evidently eqnal to the time of the earth’s de- 
scribing in its rotation an angle equal to the motion of 
the high water in a day from the sun. The smallest of 
these retardations is to the greatest as the diflerence of 
the disturbing forces to their sum. Of all the pheno- 
mena of the tides, this seems liable to the fewest and 
most inconsiderable derangements from local and acei- 
dental circumstances. It therefore affords the best 
means for determining the proportion of the disturbing 
forces. By a comparison of a great number of observa- 
tions made by Dr Maskelyne at St Helena, and at Bar. 
badoes (places situated in the open sea), it appears that 
the shortest tide-day is 24h. 37’, and the longest is 2gh. 
27. This gives M=+S:M+45=>37 : 87, andS: M 
=2: 4.96; which diflers only 1 part in 124 from the 
proportion of 2 to 5, which Daniel Bernoulli collected 
froma variety of different observations. We shall there- 
fore adopt the proportion of 2 to 5 as abundantly exact. 
It also avrees exactly with the phenomena of the nuta- 
tion of the earth’s axis and the precession of the equi- 
noxes ; and the astronomers affect to have deduced this 
proportion from these phenomena. But an intelligent 
reader of their writings will perceive more finesse than 
justice in this assertion. ‘The nutation and  preces- 
sion do not afford phenomena of which we can assign the 
share to each luminary with sufficient precision for de- 
termining the proportion of their disturbing forces ; and 
it is by means of many arbitrary combinations, and 
withont necessity, that D*Alembert has made out this 
ratio. We cannot help being of opinion, that D’Alem- 
bert has accommodated his distribution of the pheno- 
mena to this ratio of 2 to 5, which Damiel Bernoulli 
(the best philosopher and the most candid man of that 
illustrions family of mathematicians) had, with so much 
sagacity and justness of inference, deduced from the phe- 
nomena of the tides. D’Alembert could not but see 
the value of this inference ; but he wanted to show his 
own address in dedncing it proprto marte forsooth from 
the nutation and precession. His procedure in this Te 
sembles that of his no less vain countryman De la Place, 
who aflects to be highly pleased with finding that Mr 
Bode’s discovery that Meyer had seen the Georgium 
Sidus in 1756, perfectly agreed with the theory of its 
motions which he (De la Place) bad deduced from his 
own doctrines. Any well informed mathematician will 
see, that De la Place’s data afforded nosnch precis10n; 
and the Book on the Elliptical Motions of the Planets, 
to which he alludes, contains no grounds for his infe- 
rence. This observation we owe to the author of a par 
per on that subject in the ‘Transactions of the Royal 0° 
ciety of Edinburgh. We hope that out readers will ex* 
cnse this oceasianal observation, by which we wish to do 
justice to the merit of a modest man, and one of the 
greatest philosophers of his time. Our only claim i 


the present dissertation is the making his excellent per 
formance 
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formance on the tides accessible to an Enlish reader 
‘net much versant in mathematical researches ; and we 
are sorry that our limits do not admit any thing more 
than a sketch of it. But to proceed. | 
Assuming 2: 5 a8 the ratio of SC to CM’, we have 

the angle CM’S=23° 34’ nearly, and m2 0 h'=11°44!'s 
and this is the greatest difference betwéen the moon’s 
place and the place of high water. And when this ob- 
tains, the moon’s elongation m’ os is 56° 47' from the 
nearest syzigy. Hence it follows, that while the moon 
moves uniformly from 56° 47’ west elangation to 56° 
47' east, or from 123° 13' east to 123° 13’ west, the 
tide. day is shorter than the lunar day; and while she 
moves fram 56° 47’ east to 123° 13’, or fram 123° 13’ 
wae tp 56° 47', the tide day ig langer than the Iynae 

ay. 

WW esee new the reason why 
——— The swelling tides obey the moon, 


The time of high water, when the sun and moon are 
in the equator, is never more than 47 minutes different 
from that of the moon’s southing ( -4- or —a certain 
fixed quantity, to be determined once for all by obser- 
vation). * 
tis now an easy matter to determine the hour of 
high water corresponding to any position of the sun and 
moon in the equator. Suppose that on the noon of a 
certain day the moon’s distance from the sun ig #7 s. 
The construction of this problem gives us s A, and the 
length of the tide day. Call this T. Then say 360°: 
6m=T : t, and ¢ is the hour of high water. 
Or, if we choose to refer the time of high water to 
the moon’s, southing, we must find the value of m7 A at 
the time of the moon’s southing, and the difference d 
between the, tide day andthe mean lunar day L, and say 
360: m h=d: 9, the time of high water before the 
moon’s southing in the first and third quarters, but after 
it in. the second and fourth. The following table by 
Daniel Bernoulli exhibits these times for every roth de- 
gree of the moon’s elongation from the sun. The first 
or leading column is the moon’s elongation from the sun 
_ @r froin the point of opposition. The second column is 
the minutes of time between the moon’s southing and 
the place of high water. The marks — and + distin- 
guish whether the high water is before or after the 
moon’s sonthing. ‘The third column is the hour. and 
ninute of ligh water. But we must remark that the 
frst column exhibits the elongation, not on the noon of 
any day, but at the very.time of high water. The two 

laining columns express. the heights of the, tides and 
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oOo]; 0° Oo oO | 1060 
Io | T1z 0.28% 987 
290/22 —| 0o58 949 
30 | 31g— |} 1.28% 887 
401/40 —| 2— 806 
SO, 4S —)| 435 i 
60 | 46¢— | 3.13% | 610 
791 40:— | 3-593 | 518 
80} 25 — | 455 | 453 
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100 | 25 + | 7-5 453 
Ito | 40%+ 8. oF 518 
120 | 463+ | 8464 | 610 
130/45 + | 9-25 Yee 
140 | 4o + | 10.— 806, 
150 | 314+ | Po.3r$ | 88% 
160 | 22 -+ | 11.2 | 949 
1790, | Ita | 10.31% | 987 
180 | o 12.— 1000 


The height of high water above the low water consti« 
tutes what is usually.called the tide. ‘Bhis.is the inte- 
resting circumstance in practice. Many circumstances 
render it almost impossible to say. whatiis the elevation 
of high water above the natural surface of: the ocean. 
In many places the surface.at low water is above the na» 
tural surface of'the-ocean. ‘This is-the case in-rivers at 
a great distance from-their:mouths, ‘This may appear 
absurd, and is certainly. very paradoxical; butt: is a 
fact established on the most unexceptionable authority. 
One instance fell nnder our own observation. ‘The low- 
water-mark at spring tide inthe harbour of Alloa was 
found by-accurate levelling to be three feet higher than 
the top of the stone pier-at Leith, which is several feet 
above the high water. mark of this harbour. A little 
attention to the. motion of running waters will explain 
this completely. Whatever checks the motion of water 
in a canal must raise its surface. Water ina canal runs 
only. in consequence of the declivity of this surface : 
(See River). Therefore a flood tide coming to the 
mouth of a river checks the current of. its waters, and. 
they accumulate at the-mouth. This checks the cur- 
rent farther up, and therefore the waters accumulate 
there also; and this checking of the stream, and con- 
sequent rising of the waters, 1s gradnally communicated 
up the river to a great distance. The water rises every- 
where, though its surface still has a slope. In the 
mean time, the flood tide. at the. meuth passes by, and 
an ebb succeeds. ‘This must accelerate even the ordi- 
nary course.of the river. It will more remarkably ac- 
celerate the river.now raised above its ordinary level, 
because the declivity at the mouth will, be so much 


greater. Therefore the waters near the mouth, by ac; 


celerating, will sink in their channel, and increase the , 


declivity of the canal beyond them. This will accele- 


rate the waters, beyond them ; and thus a stream more , 


rapid than ordinary will be produced along the whole 
3 Hi TIVE, 
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river, and the waters will sink below their ordinary le- 


een ve], Thus there will be an ebb below the ordinary sur- 


face as well as a flood above it, however sloping that 
surface may be. 

Hence it follows, that we cannot tell what is the na- 
tural surface of the ocean by any observations made in 
a river, even though near its mouth. Yet even in 
rivers we have regular tides, subjected to all the varie- 
ties deduced from this theory. | 

We have seen that the tide is always proportional to 
MS. It is greatest therefore when the moon is in con- 
junction or opposition, being then Ss, the sum of the 
separate tides produced by the sun and moon. It gra- 
dually decreases as the moon approaches to quadrature; 
and when she is at Q or gq, it is SO, or the difference 
of the separate tides. Supposing 8 s divided into 1000 
equal parts, the length of MS is expressed in these parts 
in the fonrth column of the foregoing table, and their 
differences are expressed in the fifth column. 

We may here observe, that the variations of the tides 
in equal small times are proportional to the sine of twice 
the distance of the placc of high water from the moon. 
For since M z is a constant quantity, on the supposi- 
tion of the moon’s uniform motion, M v is proportion- 
al to the variation of MS. Now Mn:Mv=MC: 
Ci=1: sin. 27, and M7 and MC are constant quan- 
tities. 

Thus we have seen with what ease the geometrical 
construction of this problem not only explains all the 
interesting circumstances of the tides, but also points 
them out, almost without employing the jndgment, and 
exhibits to the eye the gradual progress of each pheno- 
menon. In these respects it has great advantages over 
the very elegant algebraic analysis of Mr Bernoulli. 
In that process we advance almost without ideas, and 
obtain our solutions as detached facts, without perceiv- 
ing their regular scries. This is the usual pre-eminence 
of geometrical analysis ; and we regret that Mr Ber- 
noulli, who was eminent in this branch, did not rather 
eniploy it. We doubt not but that he would have shown 
still more clearly the connection and gradual progress of 
every particular. His aim, however, being to instruct 
those who were to calculate tables of the different affec- 
tions of the tides, he adhered to the algebraic method. 
Unfortunately it did not present him with the easiest 
formule for practice. But the geometrical construction 
which we have given suggests several formule which 
are exccedingly simple, and aflord a very ready mode of 
calculation. 

The fundamental problems are to determine the 
angle s Of or mOh, having mO-s given; and to. 
determine MS. 

Let the given angle mQOs be called a; and, to 
avoid the ambiguity of algebraic signs, let it always be 
reckoned from the nearest syzigy, so that we may al- 
ways have a equal to the sum of # and y. Also make 
jim S* X sin.? 24 

~ M?+4+-57+2MxS>~x cos. 24 
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, which represents the 
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which is the expression of ue of that figure, or of tan. 
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2y. ‘Then we shall have, 
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—,/1—d*. But sn2y=—-——— cos. 2y=1— 
2 y =a/1—< ee 2 ae 
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. For because p is = tan. 


ie 
at nee Toa > 
2 Y, ne +p? is the secant of 24, and ere pit 
—=p: tan. ¥ 

These processes for obtaining 7 directly are abundantly 
simple. But it will be much more expeditious and easy 
to content ourselves with obtaining 27 by means of the — 

S- sm Qe 
value of its tangent, viz. WieeTis.: o 
find « by means of the similar value of its tangent, 
M d 
dd 
There is still an casier method of finding both a# 
and 2 7, as follows. 

Make M+S : M—S=tan. a: tan. &. Then 0 1s 
the difference of « and y, as wis their snm. For this 
analogy evidently gives the tangent of half the differ- 
ence of the angles CSM and CMS of fig. 4. or of 2# 
and 2y. Therefore to a, which is half the sum of 2% 


a+b 
oi 


. Or,we may- 


of fig. 4. 


+27, add 5, and we have 2xe—a-+-6, or a= 
a—b | 


and“y= x /. 


By either of these methods a table may be readily 
computed of the wake or y for every valuc of a. 

But we must recollect that the values of S and M 
are by no means constant, but vary in the inverse tri- 
plicate ratio of the earth’s distance from the sun and 
moon; and the ratio of 2 to 5 obtains only when these 
luminaries are at their mean distances from the earth. 
The forces corresponding to the perigean, medium, and 
apogean distances are as follow. 


Sun. Moo». 
A pogean - I.gol 4.258 
Medium - Ls ‘ve 
Perigean - 2.10% 5-925 


Hence we cee that the ratio of S to M_ may vary from 
1.901: §.925 to 2.105: 4.258, that is, nearly from 
1:3to1: 2,0r from 2:6to2: 4. The solar force 
does not vary much, and may be retained as constant 
without any great error. But the change of the moons 
force has great cffccts on the tides both as to their time 
and their quantity. 


I. In respect of their Time. 


1. The tide day following a spring tide is 24 h. 27! 
when the moon is in perigee, but 24h. 33’ when she & 
in apogee. 

2. The tide day following neap tide is 25h. 15's and 
25h. 40! in these two situations of the moon. 

3. The greatest interval of time between high wae 


ter and the moon’s southing is 39’ and 61’; the = 


For we shall have ovine 


ide. 


rit» 1 
y being 9° 45’ in the first case, and 15° 15° in the se- 
cond. : 


II. In respect of their Heights. 


1. If the moon is in perigee when new or full, the 
spring tide will be 8 feet instead. of 7, which corresponds 
to her mean distance. The very next spring tide hap- 
pens when she is near her apogee, and will be 6 feet 
instead of 7. The neap tides happen when she is at 
her mean distance, and will therefore be 3 fect. 

But if the moon be at her mean distance when new 
or full, the two succeeding spring tides will be regular 
or 7 feet, and one of the neap tides will be 4 feet and 
the other only 2 feet. 

Mr Bernoulli has given us the following table of the 
time of high water for these three chief situations of the 
moon, namely, her perigee, mean distance, and apo- 
gee. Jt may be had by interpolation for all interme- 
diate positions with as great accuracy as can be hoped 
for in phenomena which are subject to such a complica- 
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These always happen two or three days later. Bycom- Tide. 


ul 


ie 
re 


paring the difference of high water and the moon’s -“w=—~ 


southing in diflerent places, he will hardly find any 
connecting principle. This shows evidently that the 
cause of this irregularity is local, and that the justness 
of the theory is not affected by it. By considering the 
phenomena in a navigable river, he will learn the real 
cause of the deviation. A flood tide arrives at the 
mouth of ariver. The true theoretical tide differs in 
no respect from a wave. Suppose a spring tide actually 
formed on a fluid sphere, and the sun and moon then 
annihilated. The elevation must sink, pressing the un- 
der waters aside, and causing them to rise where they 
were depressed. The motion will not stop when the 
surface comes to a level; for the waters arrived at that 
position with a motion continually accelerated. They 
will therefore pass this position as a pendulum passes the 
perpendicular, and will rise as far on the other side, 
forming a high water where it was low water, and a 
low water where it was high water; and this would gO 


tion of disturbances. The first column contains the 
moon’s elongation from the sun. The colunins P, M, 
A, contain the minutes of time which elapse between 
the moon’s southing and high water, according as she 
1s in perigee, at her mean distance, or in apogee. The 
sign — indicates the priority, and +. the posteriority, 
of high water to the moon’s southing. 


on for cver, oscillating in a time which mathematicians 
can determine, if it were not for the viscidity, or some- 
thing like friction, of the waters. If the sphere is not 
fluid to the centre, the motion of this wave will be dif- 
ferent. The elevated waters cannot sink without dif- 
fusing themselves sidewise, and occasioning a great ho- 
rizontal motion, in order to fill up the hollow at the 
place of low water. This motion will be greatest about 
half way between the places of high and low water. 
The shallower we suppose the ocean, the greater must 
this horizontal motion be. ‘The resistance of the bot 
tom (though perfectly smooth and even) will greatly 
retard it all the way to the surface. Still, however, it 
will move till all be level, and will even move a little 
farther, and produce a small flood and ebb where the 
ebb and flood had been. Then a contrary motion will 
obtain; and after a few oscillations, which can be cal 
culated, it will be insensible. If the bottom of the 
ocean (which we still suppose to cover the whole earth) 
be uneven, with long extended valleys running in va- 
rious directions, and with elevations reacling near the 
surface, it is evident that this must occasion great irre- 
gularities in the-motion of the undermost waters, both 
in respect of velocity and direction, and eyen occasion 
small inequalities on the surface, as we.see ina river 
with a ragged bottom and rapid current. The devja- 
tions of the under currents will drag with them the con- 
tiguous incumbent waters, and thus occasion greater sur 
perhcial irregularities. | x _isy 
Now a flood arriving at the mouth of a river, must 
act precisely as this great wave does; It must be pro- 
pagated up the river (or along it, éven though perfect- 
ly level) in a certain time,‘and we shall have high wa- 
ter at all the diferent places in succession. This is dj- 
stinctly seen in all rivers. It is high water at the mouth 
of the Thames at three o’clock, and later as we go up 
the river, till at London bridge we have nat high water 
till three o’clock in tlié merhing, at which time it js 
agiin high water at'the Nore. But, in the mean time, 
there lias been low water at the Nore, and high water 
about half way to London; and while the high water 
is proceeding to London, it is ebbing at this interme. 
diate place, and is low water there when jt is high wa. 
ter at London and at the Nore. Did the tide extend 
as far beyond London as London is fram the Nore, we 


34 should 


The reader will undoubtedly be making some compa- 
rison in his own mind of the deductions from this theory 
with the actual state of things. He will find some con- 
sidera@ble resemblances ; but lie will also find such great 
differences as will make him very doubtful of its justuess. 
In very few places does the high water happen within 
three-fourths of an hour of the moon’s southing, as the 
theory leads him to expect 3 and in no place whatever 
doea the spring tide fall on the day of new and full 
moon, nor the neap tide on the day of her quadrature. 


Lworyamee! terposed 
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shonld have three high waters with two low waters in- 
The most remaikab'c instance of tlns kind is 
the Maragnon or Amazon river in South America. It 
appears by the observations of Condamine and others, 
that between Para, at the mouth of the river, and the 
conflux of the Madera ard Maragnon, there ate seven 
eoexistent high waters, with six low waters between 
them. Nothing can more evidently show that the tides 
im these places are nothing but the propagation of a 
wave. The velocity of its superficial motion, and the 
distance to which it will sensibly go, must depend on 
many circnmstances. A deep channel and gentle ac- 
clivity will allow it to proceed mueh farther up the ri- 
ver, and the distance between the successive summits 
will be greater than when the channel is shallow and 
steep. If we apply the ingenious theory of Chevalier 
Buat delivered in the article RIVER, we may tell both 
the velocity of the motion and the interval of the suc- 
cessive high waters. Et may be imitated in artificial 
canals, and experiments of this kind would be very in- 
structive. We have said cnough at present for ovr pur- 
pose of explaining the irregularity of the times of high 
water in different places, with respect to the moon’s 
southing. For we now see clearly that somethmg of 
the samc kind must happen in all great arms of the sea 
which are of an oblong shape, and communicate by onc 
end with the open ocean. The general tide in this 
ocean mnst proceed along this channel, and the high 
water will happen on its shores in suceession. ‘This also 
is distinctly seen. The tide in the Atlantic ocean pro- 
duces high water at new and full moon at a later and 
later hour along the south eoast of Great Britain in pro- 
portion as we proceed from Scilly islands to Dover. In 
the same manner it is later and later as we come along 
the east coust from Orkney to Dover. Yet even in this 
progress there are considerable irregularities, owing to 
the sinuositics of the shores, deep indented bays, promi- 
nent capes, and extensive ridges and valleys in the chan- 
nel. A similar progress is observed along the coasts of 
Spain and France, the tide advaneing gradually from 
the south, turning reund Cape Finisterre, ranging along 
the north coast of Spain, and along the west and north 
coasts of France. 

The attentive consideration of these facts will not 
only satisfy us with respect to this difficulty, but will 
enable us to trace a principle of connection amidst all 
the irregolarities that we observe. 

We now add, that if we note the difference between 
the time of hiyh water of spring tide, as given by the- 
ory, for any place, and the observed time of high water, 
we shall find this interval to be very nearly constant 
through the whole series of tides during a lunation. 
Suppose this interval to be 40 hours. We shall find 
every other phenomenon succeed after the samc inter- 
val. And if we suppose the moon to be in the place 
where she was 40 hours before, the observation will 
agree pretty well with the theory, as to the succession 
of tides, the length of tide day, the retardations of the 
tides, and their gradual diminution from spring to neap 
tide. We say pretty well; for there still remain seve- 
ral small irregularities, diflerent in different places, and 
not following any observable law. These are therefore 
local, and owing to local causes. Seme of these we 
shall afterwards point out. There is also a general de- 
sjation of the theory from the real series of tides. The 
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neap tides, and these adjoining, kappen a little earlier 
than the corrected theory points out. Thus at Brest 
(where more numerous and accurate observations have 
been made than at any other place in Europe), when 
the moon changes precisely at noon, it is high water at 
3h 28’. When the moon enters her second quarter at 
noon, it is high water at 8h. 40’, stead of oh. 48, 
which theory assigns. 

Something similar, and within a very few minutes 
equal, to this 1s observed in every place en the sea-coast. 
This is therefare someting geweral, and tmdicates a 
real defeet in the theory. 

Bat this artses from the same cause with the other ge- 
neral deviation, viz. that the greatest and least tides do 
not happen on the days of full and half moon, but a 
certain time after. We shall attempt to explain thie. 

We set out with the supposition, that the water ac- 
quired in an instant the elevation competent to its equi- 
librium. But ths is not true. No notion is ivstanta- 
neous, however great the force; anid cvery motion and 
change of motron prodneed by a sensible or finite force 
increases from nothing toa sensible quantity by infinitely 
small degrees. ‘Finre elapses before the body can ac- 
quire any sensible velocity; and in erder to acquire the 
same sensible velocity by the 2etron of different forces 
aeting similaily, a time mmst elapse inversely propor- 
tional to the force. An imfiortely small force requires a 
finite time for commnnicating even an infinitcly small 
velocity; and a finite force, in an infinetely small time, 
communicates only an infinitely small velocity; and if 
there be any kind of motion which changes by insensi- 
ble degrees, it requtres a fimte force to prevent this 
change. ‘Thus a bucket of water, hanging by a cord 
lapped round a light and easily moveable cylinder, wilt 
run down with a metion uniformly accelerated; but 
this motion will be prevented by hanging an equal 
bucket on the other side, so as to act with a finite 
force. This force prevents cnly infinitely small accele- 
rations. 


Now let ALKF (fig. 6.) be the solid nucleus of the Fig.& 


earth, surronnded by the spherical ocean bhdg. Let 
this be raised to a sphercid BH.DG by the action of the 
moon at M, or in the direction of the axis CM. Ifall 
be at rest, this spheroid may have the form precisely 
competent toits equilibrium. But let the nucleus, with 
its spheroidal ocean, have a motion round C in the di- 
rection AFKL from west to east. 
water BA is carried into the situation sg infinitely near 
to BA, it is no longer in equilibrio; for s is too eleva- 
ted, and the part now come to B is too much depressed. 
There is a force tending to depress the waters at s, and 
to raise those now at B; but this force is infimtely 
small, It cannot therefore restore the shape competent 
to equilibrium till a sensible time has elapsed; therefore 
the disturbing force of the moon cannot keep the sum- 
mit of the ocean in the line MC. The force must be 
of a certain determinate magnitude before it can in an 
instant undo the instantaneous effect ef the rotation of 
the waters and keep the summit of the ocean in the 
same place. But this effect is possible ; for the depres 
sion at s necessary for this purpose is nearly as the di- 
stance from B, being a depression, not from a straight 
line, but from a circle described with the radius CB. 
It is therefore an infinitesimal of the first order, and may 
be restored in an instant, or the continuation of the de- 


pression. 


When the line of 
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there is some distance, such as By, where the disturb- 
ing force of the moon may have the necessary intensity. 
Therefore the spherical ocean, instead‘ of. being kept 
continaally accumulated'at Band Dj as the waters tart’ 
round, will be kept. accumulated at y.and 7, but.at a 
height somewhat smaller. It: is much in this way, that: 
wekeep.melted pitch or other clammy matter from run- 
ning, off froma brush,, by continually turning it round, 
and it hangs protuberant,. not from the lowest point, 
but from a point beyond it, in the direetion of its mo- 
tion. The facts are very similar. The following expe- 
riment will illustrate this completely, and is quite a 
parallel fact. Conceive GDH, the lower half of the 
ellipse, to be a supple heavy rope’ or chain hanging from 
aroller with a handle. The weight of the rope makes 
it hang. in an oblong curve,,just-as the force of the 
meon. raises the waters of the ocean. Turn the roller 
very slowly, and the rope, unwinding at one side and 
winding up on:the other side of the roller, will continue 


to‘form. the same curve: but turn the roller very briskly 


inthe direction PKL, and the rope will uow hang like 
the curve: wy’ v, considerably advanced from the per- 
pendicular, so far, to wit, that the-force of gravity may 
he able in an instant’ to undo the infinitely small eleva+ 
tion produced by. the turning. 

We are very anxious to have this circumstance clear- 
ly-conceived, and its truth firmly established; because 
we have observed. it to puzzle many persons not unac- 
customed.to such discussions: we therefore hope that 
our readers, who have got over the difficulty, will in- 
dulge us while we- give yet another view of this matter, 
which leads. us to the same conclusron. 

It is certain that the interval between high and low 
water is not sufficient for producing all the accumulation 
‘necessary for equilibrium in an ocean so very shallow. 
The horizontal motion necessary fer gathering together 
so much water along a shallow sea would be prodigious. 
Therefore it never attains its full height ; and when the 
waters, already raised to a certain depree, have passed 
the situation immediately under the moon, they are still 
under the action of accumulating forces, although these 
forces are now diminished. They will continue rising, 
till they have so far past the moon, that their Situation 
subjects them to depressing forces. If they have acqui- 
red this situation with an accelerated motion, they will 
rise still farther by their inherent motion, till'the depres- 
sing forces have destroyed all their acceleration, and 
then they will begin to sink again. It is in this way 
that the nutation of the earth’s axis produces the great- 
est inclination, not when the inclining forces are great- 
est, but three months after. It is thus that the warm- 
est time of the day is a considerable while after noon, 
and that the warmest season is considerably after mid- 
summer. The warmth increases till the momentary 
waste of heat exceeds the momentary supply. We cen- 
clude by saying, that it may be demonstrated, that, in 
a sphere fluid to the centre, the time of high water can- 
not be less, and may be more, than three lunar hours 


after the moon’s southing. As the depth of the ocean. 


diminishes, this interval also. diminishes. 

It is perhaps impossible to assign the distance By at. 
Which the sammit of the ocean may be kept while the 
earth tarns round its axis. We can only see, that it 
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pression ‘preventéd by a’ cerfain finite force. Pherefores 


Tors 


mustsbe less whens ther accumulating foree is-greatery Tider 
and -therelore<less inis pring: tides« than im neap: tides., vr” 


but! the difference maysbevinsensible.. All this depends: 
ot clreumetances which we are-little:acquainted with. 
nian y?of:these-cireumstances are-local 5. and. the! situa~ 

tien ofithe: summit of the: ovean;, with: respect: to: the, 
moon, may: be different!in diflerent: places.. 

Nor: have: we: been able’ to: détermine theoretically, 
what°will be:the: height: of the summit. It will certainly; 
heless than the:hetghtnecessary for perfect equilibriuni., 
Daniel Bernoulli:says, that; after:very-attentive consi« 
deration, he'is:convinced thatthe height :at:new-or- full 
moon will:be:to the theoretical height.as- the cosine: of. 
the-angle BG y tovradias;. or that: the: height.at 7 walk: 


be BOX ns 


The'result of allthis: reasoning is, that we must’ al- 
ways suppose the summit'of the tide is’at a-certain di- 
stance eastward from the: place’ assigned by the theory. 
Mr Bernoulli concludes, from: a very copious compari- 
sen of observations at diffrent’ places, that the place of 
high water is about’ 20 degrees to the’ eastward: of ' the 
place assigned by the-theory. Therefore the table for- 
merly given will correspond with observation, if: the. 
leading column of the-moon’s elongation from: the: sun 
be altered accordingly. We have inserted'it again in 
this place, with this alteration, and added: three: cos 
lumns’for the times of high water, Thus: changed it. 
will be of great use. 

We have now an explanation of the acceleration: of ” 
the neap tides, which should happen 6 hours later than 
the spring tides. They are in fact tides corresponding to 
positions of the moon, which are 20° more, and’not‘the 
real spring and neap tides, These do not happen till two 
days after; and if the really greatest and least'tides be ub- 
served, the least will be found 6 hours later than’the firsts 
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6 | {High Water before or after|,,,. . 
bo 3 * Moon's Southing. Hime of High Water: 
a= 
ot8 after|22 after|27Zafter} 0,18 | 0,22 | 0.24 
10] Oz do. |L1Z 4 0.49%} 0.514) 0,54 
2c} 0 do} o fo .%520 | 1.20 | 1.20 
Oo} Ox bef. jria bef. |14 bef. | 1.504! 1.48 | 1.46 
4cjid do. {22 24% 622 | BIB | 2.72 
50}26 31+ 392. 2.54 | 2.48 | 2.40 
6c}33 40 50 3-27 | 3-20 | 3.10 
37 las 56 4.023) 3-55 | 3-44 
8c]38s 146 58 4.417] 4.33 | 4.22 
133% 4Og 50 5-264] 5-19 | 5.09 
25 31 6.19 | 6.15 | 6.09 
ire) fe 7220 | 4.20 | 7.20 
12c\22 afterj25 afteri31 after} 8.21 | 8.25 | 8,31 
130/33z¢after|4or Yor 9:132) 9-20 | 9.30 
; 465 58 9. §82110.06 {10.18 
45 56 10.374/10.45 |10.56 
40 xe) 11.13 [11.20 |11.30 
git 29% 11-46 |11.51 |11.59 
12 Ee 0.18 | 0.22 | 0.24 


This, table is general, and exhibits the time of high 
water, , 


Tide. 


DR 2D 


water, and their difference from those of the moon’s 


Lamy southing, in the open sea, from all local obstructions. If 


¥ See Mr 
Cassini, 


therefore the time of high water in any place on the 
earth’s equator (for we have hitherto considered no 
other) be different from this table (supposed correct), 
we must attribute the difference to the distinguishing 
circumstances of the situation. Thus every place on the 
equator should have high water on the day that the 
moon, situated at her mean distance, changes precisely 
at noon, dt 22 minutes past noon ; because the moon 
passes the meridian along with the sun by supposition. 
Therefore, to make use of this table, we must take the 
difference between the first number of the column, in- 
titled time of high water, from the time of high water 
at full and change peculiar to any place, and add this to 
all the numbers of that column. This adapts the table 
to the given place. Thus, to know the time of high 
water at Leith, when the moon is 50° east of the sun, at 
her mean distance from the earth, take 22’ from 4h. 30’, 
there remains 4.08. Add this to 2h. 48’ and we have 
6° 56! for the hour of high water. The hour of high 
water at new and full moon for Edinburgh is marked 
gh. 30’ in Maskelyne’s tables, but we do not pretend to 
give it as the exact determination. This would require 
‘a series of accurate observations. 

It is by no means an easy matter to ascertain the time 
of high water with precision. It changes so very slowly, 


that we may easily mistake the exact minute. The best 


method is to have a pipe with a small hole near its bot- 
‘tom, and a float with a long graduated rod. The water 
gets in by tle small hole, and raises the float, and the 
smallness of the hole prevents the sndden and irregular 
starts which waves would occasion. Instead of observing 
the moment of high water, observe the height of the rod 
about half an hour before, and wait after high water till 
the rod comes again to that height. Take the middle 
between them. The water rises sensibly half an honr 
before the top of the tide, and quickly changes the height 
of the rod, so that we cannot make a great mistake in 
the time. 

Mr Bernoulli has made a very careful comparison of 
the theory thus corrected, with the great collection of 
observations preserved in the Depot de la Marine at Brest 


and Rochfort *; and finds the coincidence very great, 


and far exceeding any rule which we had ever seen. In- 


‘Mem. Acad. deoi we have no rules but what are purely empirical, or 
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which snppose a uniform progression of the tides. 

The heights of the tides are much more affected by 
local circumstances than the regular series of their times. 
The regular spring tide should be to the neap tide in the 
game proportion in all places; but nothing is more dif- 
ferent than this proportion. In some places the spring 
tide is not double of the neap tide, and in other places it 
is more than quadruple. ‘This prevented Bernoulli from 
attempting to fix the proportion of M to 5 by means of 
the heights of the tides. Newton had, however, done 
it by the tides at Bristol, and made the lunar force al- 
most five times greater than the solar force. But this 
was very ill-founded, for the reason now giveD. 

Yet Bernoulli saw, that in all places the tides gra- 
dually decreased from the syzigies to the quadratures. 
He therefore presumed, that they decreased by a simi- 
lar law with the theoretical tides, and has given a 
very ingenious method of accommodating the theory 
to any tides which may be observed. Let A be the 


4 
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- table is calculated for the three, chief distances of the 


Ta @ 
spring tide, and B the neap tide in any place. Then 
form an M and an S from these, by making M= — 
aud 5 a ; so that M-+-S may be =A, and M— 


S=B agreeable to the theory. Then with this M and 
S compose the general tide [, agreeable to the con- 
struction of the problem. We may be persuaded that 
the result cannot be far from the truth. The following 


moon from the earth. 


(0) j Height of the Tide. 


7 
A 


Moon in Perigee. |Moon in. M Dist.| Moon in Apozee, 


0 

S 
= 
pa 


olo.g9A -b0. 15 Bjo.88A Lo. 12Bi0.79A + 0.08B 
1011,10A +0. 04Blo.97A -++-0.03B0.87A -+0.02B 
20|1.14A --0.00B)1.00A +0. 00Bio.g0.A +0. 0B 
30|1.10A +-0.04B)o.97A -+-0.03B 0.87A-+0.02B 
4ojo.99A 0.1 5Bio.88A 0.1 2Bio.79A -+-0.08B 
s0j0.85A 0.3 2B)/9.75A +0. 25 0.68A +o. 18B 
62|0.67A +0.53Bio.59A +0. 41 Bio.5 3A 0. 298 
70\0.46A-+0.75Blo.41A +0. 59B0.374 +-0.41B 
8olo.28A +0.96Bjo.25A 0.7 5B 0.23A-++0. 53B 
go\0.13A+-1.13 Bjo.12A 4-0. 88B o.11A-+0.62B 
100|0.03A-+1.24B}9.03A-40.97B)0.03 A +-0.68B 
110|0.00A +1. 28B]/9.00A +0.00B/9.00A 0.70B 
1200.03 A-+-1. 24Blo.03A-+0.97B)0.03A + 0.68B 
130(0.13A+-1.13Blo.12A +0,.88Bo.1 1A -++9.62B 
140|9.28A +-0.96B)9.25A-+0.7 5B 0.23A +0. 53B 
1 sclo.g6A+-0.75B90.41A--0. 59B 0.37A Lo. 41B 
16clo.67A +0. §3B\0.59A +-0.41 Blo.534 Lo. 29B 
1yolo.85A-+0.32Blo.7 5A 40.255 0.68A +0. 18B 
189|0.99A 0.1 5Bjo.88A +0. 12B 0.49A +0.08B 


Observe that this table is corrected for the retardation 
arising from the inertia of the waters. ‘Thus when the 
moon is 29 degrees from the sun, the mean distance tide 
is 1.00A+0.00B, which is the theoretical tide corre- 
sponding to conjunction or opposition. 

We have now given in sufficient detail the phenomena 
of the tides along the equator, when the sun and moon 
are both in the equator, shewing both their times and 
their magnitude. When we recollect that all the see- 
tions of an oblong spheroid by a plane passing through 
an equatorial diameter are ellipses, and that the com- 
pound tide is a combination of two such spheroids, wé 
perceive that every section of it through the centre, and 
perpendicular to the plane in which the sun ard moon 
are situated, is also an ellipse, whose shorter axis is the 
equatorial diameter of a spring tide. This is the great 
est depression in all situations of the luminaries; and the 
points of greatest depression are the lower poles of every 
compound tide. When the luminaries are in the equa 
tor, these lower poles coincide with the poles of the 
earth. The equator, therefore, of every compound lie 
is also an ellipse : the whole circumference of which 1 
lower than any other section of this tide, and gives the 
place of low water in every part of the earth. In like 
manner, the section through the four poles, upper 3M! 
lower, gives the place of high water. These two s¢¢ 
tions are terrestrial meridians or hour circles, when tne 


luminaries are in the equator. Hence 
enc 
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Hence it follows, that all we have already said as to 
~ the times of high and low water may be applied to every 
place on the surface of the earth, when the sun and moon 
are in the equator. But the heights of tide will diminish 
as we recede from the equator. ‘The heights must be re- 
duced in the proportion of radius to the cosine of the la- 
titude of the place. But in every other situation of the 
sun and moon all the circumstances vary exceedingly. It 
is very true, that the determination of the elevation of 
the waters in any place whatever is equally easy. The 
difficulty is, to exhibit for that placc a connected view 
of the whole tide, with the hours of ilood and ebb, and 
the difference between high and low water. This is not 
indeed difficult; but the process by the ordinary rules of 
spherical trigonometry is tedious. When the sun and 
moon are not near conjuction or opposition, the shape 
of the ocean resembles a turnip, which is flat and not 
round in its broadest part. Before we can determine 
with precision the different phenomena in connection, we 
must ascertain the position or attitude of this turnip ; 
marking on the surface of the earth both its elliptical 
equators. One of these is the plane passing through the 
sun and moon, and the other is perpendicular to it, and 
marks the place of low water. And we must mark in 
like manner its first meridian, which passes through all 
the four poles, and marks on the surface of the earth the 
place of bigh water. The position of the greatest sec- 
tion of this compound spheroid is frequently much incli- 
ned to the earth’s equator; nay sometimes it is at right 
angles to it, when the moon has the same right ascension 
with the sun, but a different declination. In these cases 
the ebb tide on the equator is the greatest possible; for 
the lower poles of the compound spheroid are in the 
eqnator. Such situations occasion a very complicated 
calculus. We must therefore content ourselves with a 
good approximation. 

And first, with respect to the times of high water. It 
will be sufficient to conceive the sun and moon as always 
in one plane, viz. the ecliptic. The orbits of the sun 
and moon are never more inclined than 55 degrees.. 
This will make very little difference; for when the lu- 
mimaries are so situated that the great circle through 
them is much inclined to the equator, they are then 
very near to each other, and the form of the spheroid is 
little different from what it would be if they were really 
iM conjunction or opposition. It will therefore be sufh- 
cient to consider the moon in three diflercnt situations. 

1. In the equator. ‘The point of highest water is ne- 
ver farther from the moon than 15°, when she is in apo- 
gee, and the sun in perigee. Thcrefore if a meridian 
be drawn through the point of highest water to the 
equator, the arch mz h of fig. 4. will be represented on 
the equator by another arch ahout 492; of this by reason 
of the inclination of the equator and ecliptic. There- 
fore to have the time of high water, multiply the num- 
bers of the columns which express the difference of high. 
water and the moon’s southing by +%%;, and the products 
give the real difference. 

2, Let the moon be in her greatest declination. The 
arch of right ascension corresponding to 7 / will be had 
by multiplying mA, or the time corresponding to it in 
the table, oe 2? 

3- When the moon is in a middle situation betwcen 
these two extremes, the numbers of the table will give 
_ the right ascension corresponding to a without any 
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correction, the distance from the equator compensating 
for the obliquity of the ecliptic arch mh. 

The time of low water is not so easily founds and 
we must either go through the whole trigonometrical 
process, or content ourselves with a less perfect: appro- 
ximation. The.trigonometrical process is not indeed dif- 
ficult: we must find the position of the plane through’ 
the sun and moon. A great circle through the moon 
perpendicular to this is the line of high water 3 and an- 
other perpendicular circle cutting this at right angles is 
the circle of low water. 

But it will be abundantly exact to consider the tide 
as accompanying the moon only. | 


Let NQSE (fig. 7.) be a section of the terraqueous F 


globe, of which N and S are the north and south poles 
and FOQ the equator. Let the moon be in the direc- 
tion OM, having the declination BQ. Tet D be any. 
place on the earth’s surface. Draw the parallel LDC 
of latitude. Let B’F b'f be the ocean, formed into a 
splicroid, of which B 6 is the axis and fF the equator. 


As the place D is carried along the parallel CDL by 


the rotation-of the earth, it will pass in-succession through, 
different depths of the watery spheroid. It will have 
lugh water when at C and L, and low water when. it 
crosses the circlefOF. Draw the meridian N d G, and 
the great circle Bd 5. The arch GQ, when converted 
into lunar hours (each about 62 minutes), gives the du- 
ration of the flood dc and of the subsequent ebb cd, 


which happen while the moon is above the horizon: and _ 


the arch EG will give the durations of the flood and of 
the ebb which happen when the moon is below the hovi- 
zon. It is evident, that these two floods and two ebbs 
have unequal durations. When D is at C it has high 
water, and the height of the tide is CC’. For, the sphe- 
roid is supposed to touch the sphere on the equator f OF, 
so that of CC’ is the difference between high and low 
water. At L the height of the tide is LI’; and if 
we describe the circle LN g, Cg is the difference of 
these high waters, or of these tides. 

Hence it appears, that the two tides of one lunar day 
may he considerably different, and it is proper to distin- 
guish them by different names. We shall call that a sa- 
pertor tide which happens when the moon is above the 
horizon during high water. The other may be called 
the znferzor tide. ‘The duration of the superior tide is 
measured by 2GQ, and that of the inferior tide by 
2E.G; and 4GO measures the difference between the 
whole duration of a superior and of an inferior tide. 

From this construction we may learn in general, 
1. When the moon has no declination, the durations and 
also the heights of the superior and inferior tides are 
equal in all parts of the world. For in this case the tide 
equator f/ ¥* coincides with the meridian NOS, and the 
poles B’d" of the watery spheroid are on the earth’s equa- 
tor. 

2. When the moon has declination, the duration and’ 
also the height of a superior tide at any place is greater 
than that of the inferior ; or is less than it, according as 
the moon’s declination and the latitude of the place are 
of the same or opposite names. 

This is an important circumstance. It frequently 
happens that the inferior tide is found the greatest when 
it shonld be the least; which is particularly the case at 
the Nore. This shows, without further reasoning, that 
the tide at the Nore is only a branch of the regular 

tide. 


Tide: 
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Vide. 
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tide. ‘The regular tide.comes in. between: Scotland. and 


tenement the continent ;.3nd after travelling along the coast 


‘Fig. 8. 


reaches the Thames, while the.regular.tide 1s just com- 
ing in.again between Scotland and the continent. 

3. :If.the, moon’s declination is equal to the colati- 
tude of the place, or exceeds it, there will.be only one 
tide in a lunar day. It.will.be.a superior or an inferior 
tide, according.as the declination of the oon and the 
latitude of.the place are of the same or opposite kinds. 
For.the equator of the.tide cuts the meridian in f and 
F. Therefore a place which moves in the parallel cf 
has high water when at c, and 12 lunar hours after- 
wards has low water when at /- And any place & 
which is still nearer to the pole N -has hgh water when 
atk, and 12 lunar hours afterwards has low water .at 
m. ‘Therefore, as the meon’s declination extends to 
30°, all places farther north or south than the lati- 
tude 60° will sometimes have anly one tide in a lunar 
day. 

4. The sine of the arch GO, which measures itl of 
the difference between the duration of a superior and 
inferior tide, is = tan. Jat..X% tan. decl. For in the 
spherical triangle (OG 


: Rad. : cotan. (OG = tan. dG : sin. GO, and 
. ‘Sin. GO —tan. dOQxtan.dG, = tan. decl. x tan. Jat. 


| 


' Hence we see, that the difference of the durations of 
the superior aud inferior tides of the same day increase 
both with the moen’s declination and with the latitude 
-of the place. 

The different situations of the moon and of the place 
of observation affect the heights of the tides no less re- 
markably. When the point D comes under the mer- 
dian NBQ in which the moon is situated, there is a 
superior high water, and the height-of the tide above 
the low water of that day is CC’, When D is at L, 
the height of the inferior tide is Li’. The elevation 
above the inscribed sphere is Mx cos.” y, y being the 
zenith distance of the moon at the place of observation. 
Therefore at high water, which by the theory is in the 
place directly under the moon, the height of the tide is 
as the square of the cosine of the moon’s zenith or nadir 
distance. | 

- Hence we derive a construction which solves all que- 
stions relating to the height of the tides with great fa- 
cility, free from all the intricacy and ambiguities of the 
algebraic analysis employed by Bernoulli. 

Nith the radius CQ=M (the elevation produced 
by the moon above the inscribed sphere) describe the 
circle pQPE (fig. 8.) to represent a meridian, of which 
P and p are the poles, and EQ the equator, Bisect 
‘CP in 0.5 and round O describe the circle PBCD. 
Let M be the place over which the moon is vertical, and 
Z be the place of observation. MQ is the moon’s de- 
clination, and ZQ is the latitude of the place. Draw 


MC im, ZCN, cutting the small circle in A and B. 


Draw AGI perpendicular to CP, and draw Cl, which 


will cut off an areh E.e—=QM. MZ and « N are the 
‘moon’s zenith and nadir distances. Draw the diameter 


BD, and the perpendiculars IK, GH, and AI. Also 


me & * 


supplements of the-angle LCB. Therefore, if BD be 
nade radius, DA aud DI are the sines of the ZETIED emmy 
and nadir distances of the moon. 

But BD : DA=DA: DF. Therefore DF.= 
Mx cosy, = the height Z2 of the superior tide, 
Also DK=M : cos. /, == the height .22,20' of the infe- 
rior tide. 

Also, because IA is bisected in G, KF is bisected ip 


Wand DH=——t—, couiles anh diempulaia 


Let us trace the relation of the consequences of the 
various positions of Z and M, as we formerly consider- ; 
ed the results of the various situations of the sun and 
maon. ) 

First, then, let Z retain its place, and let M gradual- 
ly approach it from the equator. When M is in the, 
equator, A and I coineide with C, and the three points 
F, K, and H, coincide in 2. ) 

As M approaches to Z, A and I approach to B and 
D; DF increases, and DK diminishes. ‘The superior 
or inferior time is greatest when the moon is in M or 
in Ns; and DF isthen = M. As the moon passes to 
to the northward of the place, the superior and interior 
tides both diminish till I comes to D; at which time 
MQ is equal to ZP, and there is no inferior-tide. This 
however caunot happen if z P is greater.than 30°, be- 
cause the moon never goes farther. from the equator. M 
still going north, we have again a perpendicular from 
on BD, but below I, indicating that the inferior tide, 
nowy measured by DK, belongs to the hemispheroid 
next the moon. Also, as M advances from the equator 
northward, DH diminishes continually. First, while 
H lies between O and B, because G approaches 0; 
and afterwards, when G is above O and EI lies between 
Oand D. It is otherwise, however, if ZQ is greater 
than 45”; for then DB is inclined to EQ the other 
way, and DH increases as the point G rises. 

In the next place, let M retain its position, and Z 
proceed along the meridian. 

Let.us begin at the equator, or suppose Q the place 
of obzervation. BD then coincides with CP, and the 
three lines DE, DK, and DH, all coincide with PG, 
denoting the two equal tides Qq and Ee and thei me 
dium, equal to either. As Z goes northward from Q, 
BOD detaches itself from COP; the line DF increases, 
while DK and DH diminish. When Z has come to 
M, F and B coincide with A, and DK and DH are still 
more diminished. When Z passes M, all the three 
lines DF, DK, and DH, continue to diminish. When 
Z comes to latitude 45°, DB is parallel to 1A and 
EQ, and the point H coincides with O, ‘This sitta 
tion of Z has the peculiar property that DH (now, DO) 
is the same, whatever be the declination of the moon 
For [A being always parallel to DB, OK and OF will 
be equal, and DO will be half of DK and DI, how- 
ever they may vary. When Z gets so far north that 
ZP is — MQ, the diameter dd falls on 1; so that dk 
‘vanishes, and we have only df. And when Z goes 
still.farther north, d.& appears on the other side Of ts 
When Z arrives at the pole, BD again coincides with 
PC, 'D with C, and DF, DK, and DH, coincide with 
CG. Be 
These, variations of the points I’, K, apd A, indicate. 
the, following phenomena, 7. The 
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1. The greatest tides happen when the moon is in the 
zenith or nadir of the place of observation; for then 
the point B coincides with A, and DF becomes DB; 
that is, == M, indicating the full tide BB’ 

2. When the moon is in the equator, the superior and 
inferior tides have equal heights, = M- cos. lat. For 
then A and [ coincide with €, and the points F and K. 
coincide in 2, and Dz is =DB > cos? BDC, =M - cos.? 
lat. 

3. If the place of observation is in the equator, the 
inferior and superior tides are again equal, whatever js 
the moon’s declination: For then B coincides with C, 
and the points I*, K, and H, coincide with G3 and PG 
x PC: cos.2 APG, = M : cos.? decl. moon. 

4. The superior tides are greater or less than the in- 
ferior tides according as the latitude and declination are 
of the same or of opposite names. For by making QZ 
=QZ, and drawing { Cn, cutting the small circle in B, 
we see that the figure is reversed. The difference be- 
tween the superior and inferior tides is KF, or IAX 
cosin. of the angle formed by IA and DB; that is, of 
the angle BD, which is the complement of twice 
ZQ; because BOC = 2ZCQ. NowIA is 2 GA, 
= 20A :sin. 2MQ = PC: sin. 2 MQ, = M.° sin. 
2decl. Therefore the difference of the superior and 
inferior tides is MI + sin. 2 declin. sin. 2 lat. 

5. If the colatitude be equal to the declination, or less 
than it, there will be no inferior tide, or no superior tide, 
according as the latitude of the place and declination of 
the moon are of the same or opposite names. 

For when PZ = MQ, D coincide with IT, and IK 
vanishes. When PZ is less than MQ, the point D is 
between C and J, and the point Z never passes through 
the equator of the watery spheroid ; and the low water of 
its only tide is really the summit of the inferior tide. 

6. At the pole there is no daily tide: but there are 
two monthly tides =M - sin.? declin. and it is low wa- 
ter when the moon is in the equator. 


7. The medium tide, respresented by DH, is=M x 


I-+cos. 2 lat. ~ ‘i 2 declin. For DU=DO+40H. 


Now OH is equal to OG x cos. GOH—OG * cos. 2ZQ. 

And OG—OA : cos, GOA, =OA + cos. 2MQ. There- 

fore OH—OA - cos. 2ZQ°cos.2MQ, Therefore DH 

=OA-+0OA + cos. 2ZQ- cos. 2MQ = 

My 1-+-cos. 2ZQ - cos. 2MQ 
2 


ide. . 


~- Let this for the fu- 


ture be called m. 


WY. B. The moon's declination never exceeds 30°, 
Therefore cos. 2MQ is always a positive quantity, and 
never less than 4, which is the cosine of 60°. ‘While 
the latitude is less than 45°, cos. 2 lat. is also a posi- 
live quantity. When it is precisely 45°, the cosine of 
Its double is 0; and when it is greater than 45°, the co- 
sine of its double is negative. Hence we see, 

1. That the medium tides are equally affected by the 
northern and southern declinations of the moon. 


is always? M. This is. the-reason why the tides alone 
the coasts of France and Spain are so little affected by 
the declination of the moon. 

3. If the latitude is less than 45°, the mean tides in- 
_ Grease as the moon’s declination diminishes. The con- 
| trary happens if Z.Q is greater than 45°. For DH in- 
| ere XX. Part 11. q 
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2. Ifthe latitude of the place is 45°, the medium tide | 


T i ® 


creases or diminishes while the point G separates from 


Tide. 


C according as the angle COD is greater or less than ‘=—y——~ 


COB; that is, according as PCZ is greater or less than 
ZCQ. 

4. When Z is in the equator, FH coincides with G, and 
the eflect of the moon’s declination on the height of the 
tides is the most sensible. ‘Ihe mean tide is then — M 


I-Lcos. 2 MQ 
2 


All that we have now said may be said of the solar 
tide, putting S in place of M. 

Also the same things hold true of spring tides, putting 
M-LS in place of M. 

But in order to ascertain the effects of declination and 
latitude on other tides, we must make a much more 
complicated construction, even though we suppose both 
luminarics in the ecliptic. For in this case the two de- 
pressed poles of the watery spheroid are not in the poles 
of the earth; and therefore the sections of the ocean, 
made by meridians, are by means ellipses. 


In a neap tide, the moon is vertical at B (fig. 7. or 8.), Fig. 7. or 8. 


and the sun at some puint of fF, 90° from B. If O be 
this point, the construction for the heights of the tides 
may be made by adding to both the superior and inferior 


tides for any point D, the quantity M+4S—D/F or DK 


; — sin,? 2Q 
xsd O, = M4.S—tide x cos? MQ? 
dent. 


But if the sun be vertical at d, d will be the highest 
part of the circle f OF, and uo correction js necessary, 
But in this case the circle of high water will be inclined 
to the meridian in an angle equal tod BO (fig. 7.), and 
neither the times nor elevations of high water will be 
properly ascertained, and the error in time may be con- 
siderable in high latitudes. 

The inaccuracies are not so great in intermediate 
tides, and respect chiefly the time of high water and the 
height of low water. 

The exact computation is very tedious and peculiar, 
so that it is hardly possible to give any account of a re- 
gular progress of phenomena; and all we can do 13, to 
ascertain the precise heights of detached points. Vor 
which reasons, we must content ourscl ves with the con- 
struction already given. It is the exact geometrical 
expression of Bernoulli’s analysis, and its consequences 
now related contain all that he has investigated. We 
may accommodate it very nearly to the real state of 


2S 1S eVi- 


things, by supposing PC equal, not to CO of fie. 4. bnt 


to MS, exhibiting the whole compound tide. And the 
point B, instead of representing the moon’s place, must 
represent the place of high water. 

Thus have we obtained a general, though not very 
accurate, view of the phenomena which must take place 


‘in different latitudes and in different declinations of the 


sun and moon, provided that the physical theory which 
determines the form and position of the watery spheroid 
be just. We have only to compute, by a very simple 
process of spherical trigonometry, the place of the pole 
of this spheroid. Vhe second construction, in fig. 8. 
shows us all the circumstances of the time and height of 
high water at any point. It will be recollected, that in 
computing this place of the pole, the anticipation of 20 
degrees, arising from the inertia of the waters, must be 
attended to. 
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Were we to institute a comparison of this theory with 
observation, without farther consideration, we should 
ctill find it unfavourable, partly in respect of the heights 
of the tides, and more remarkably in respect of the time 
of low water. We must again consider the effects of 
the inertia of the waters, and recollect, that a regular 
theoretical tide differs very little in its progress from the 
motion of a wave. Even along the free ocean, its mo- 
tion much resembles that of any other wave. All waves 
are propagated by an oscillatory motion of the watcrs, 
precisely similar to that of a pendulum. Tt is well 
known, that if a pendulum receive a small impulse in 
the time of every descent, its vibrations may be increas- 
ed to infinity. Did the successive actions of the sun or 
moon just keep time with thre natural propagation of the 
tides, or the natural oscillations of the waters, the tides 
would also augment to infinity: But there isan infinite 
odds against this exact adjustment. It is munch more 
probable that the action of to-day interrupts or checks 
the oscillation produced by yesterday’s action, and that 
the motion which we perceive in this day’s tide 1s what 
remains, and is compounded with the action of to-day. 
This being the case, we should cxpect that the nature 
of any tide will depend much on the nature of the pre- 
ceding tide. Therefore we should expect that tle supe- 
rior and inferior tides of the same day will be more near- 
ly eqnal than the theory determines. The whole course 
of observation confirms this. In latitude 45°, the supe- 
rior and inferior tidcs of one day may differ in the pro- 
portion of 2% to 1, and the tides corresponding to the 
greatest and least declinations of the moon may difler 
nearly as much. But the difference of the superior and 
inferior tides, as they occur in the list of Observations 
at Rochefort, is not the third part of this, and the 
changes made by the moon’s declination is not above 
one-half. Therefore we shall come much nearer the 
true measnre of a spring tide, by taking the arith- 
metical mean, than by taking either the superior or 
inferior. 

We should expect less deviation from the theory in 
the gradual diminution of the tides from spring tide to 
neap tide, and in the gradual changes of the medium 
tide by the declination of the moon; because the suc- 
cessive changes are very small; aud when they change 


in kind, that is, diminish after having for some time 
augmented, the change is by insensible degrees. This 


is most accurately confirmed by observation, ‘The vast 
collection made by Cassini of the observations at Brest 
being examined by Bernoulli, and the medium of the 
two tides in one day being taken for the tide of that 
day, he found such an agreement between the pro- 
gression of these mediua tides and the progression of 
the lines MS of fig. 4. that the one seemed to be 
calculated by the other. He found no less agreement 
in the changes of the medium tide by the moon’s de- 
clination. 

In like manner, the changes produced by the differ- 
ent distances of the moon from the earth, were found 
abundantly conformable to the theory, although not so 
exact as the other. This difference or inferiority 1s easily 
accounted for: When the moon changes in her mean 
distance, one of the neap tides is uncommonly small, 
‘and therefore the successive diminutions are very great, 
and one tide sensibly affects another. The same circum- 
stance operates when she changes in apogee, by reason 
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of a very large spring tide. 


his declination agreed almost exactly. 

All thesc things considered together, we have abun. 
dant reason to conclude, tliat not only the theory itself 
js just in principle (a thing which no intelligent natura. 
list can doubt), but also that the data which are assumed 
in the application are properly chosen; that 1s, that the 
proportion of two to five is very nearly the true propor- 
tion of the mean solar and lunar forces. If we now 
compute the medium tide for any place in succession, 
from spring tide to neap tide, and still more, if we 
compute the series of times of their occurrence, we 
shall find as great an agreement as can be desired, 
Not but that there are many irregularities 5 but these 
are evidently so anomalous, that we can ascribe them 
to nothing but circumstances which are purely local. 

This general rule of computation must be formed in 
the following manner: 

The spring tide, according to theory, being called A, 
and the neap tide B, recollect that the spring tide, ac- 
cording to the regular theory, is measured by M +5. 
Recollect also, that when the lunar tide only is consider- 
ed the supcrior spring tide is M x sin.*, ZM (fig. 8.). 
But when we consider the action of two adjoining tides 
on each other, we find it safer to take the medium of 
the superior and inferior tides for the measure 5 and this 
1 -+cos.? 2ZQ x cos. 2MQ 

3 ; 
ed m. This being totally the efiect of M as modified 
by latitude and declination, may be taken as its pro- 
per measure, by which we are to calculate the other 
tides of the monthly series from spring tide to neap 
tide. 

In like manner, we must compute a value for 5, as 
modified by declination and latitude ; call this s. Then 


say, 


isM x Let this be call- 


m2 +-S 
M+S 

This fourth proportional will give the spring tide as 
modified for the given declination of the luminaries, and 
the latitude of the place. . 

Now recollect, that the medium tide, when the lumi- 
naries are in the equator, is A X cos.” lat. Therefore 
let F be the spring tide observed at any place when the 
luminaries arc in the equator; and let this be the me- 
dium of a great many observations made in these cir- 
cumstances. This gives A * cos. * lat. (as modified by 
the peculiar circumstances of the place) =F. There- 
fore the fonrth proportional now given changes to FX 


i . Anda similar substitute for BisG 
M -L5> cos.” lat. 


ii— Ss 


M+8S:A=m+s:AX 


Ni—-S * cos. ? lat. 

Lastly, To accommodate 
stance af the earth from the sun and moon, let D and A 
be the mean distances of the sun and moon, and dand? 
their distances at the given time ; and then the two sub- 
stitutes become | 


our formule to every di- 
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5 93 (M-ES) (M -+5) cos.” lat 
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And the changes corre- ij, 
sponding both to the sun’s distance from the earth and me 
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The lialf sam of these two quantities will be the MC, 


ee and their half difference will be the SC, of he. 4. with 


which we may now operate, in order to find the tide for 
any other day of the menstrual serics, by means of the 
elongation a of the moon from the sun; that is, we must 


say MC+CS : MC—CS=tan. a: tan. 6; then x= 


a =, _— y=, And M5, tlie height of the tide, 


is MC x cos. 2 y-+-CS Xx cos. 2 2. 


Sucitis the general theory of the tides, deduced from 
the principle of universal gravitation, and adjusted to 
that proportion of the solar and lunar forces which is 
most consistent with other celestial phenomena. The 
comparison of the greatest and least daily retardations of 
the tides was with great judgment preferred to the pro- 
portion of spring and neap tides, selected by Sir Isaac 
Newton for this purpose. This proportion must depend 
on many local circumstances. When a wave or tide 
comes to the mouths of two rivers, and sends a tide up 
each, aud another tide of half the magnitude comes a 
fortnight after ; the proportion of tides sent up to any 
given places of these rivers may be extremely different. 
Nay, the proportion of tides sent up to two distant 
places of the same river can hardly be the same; nor 
are they the same in any river that we know. It can 
be demonstrated, in the strictest manner, that the farther 
we go up the river, where the declivity is greater, the 
neap tide will be smaller in proportion to the spring 
tide. But it does not appear that the time of succession 
of the different tides will be much affected by loyal cir- 
cumstances. The tide of the second day of the moon 
being very little less than that of the first, will be near- 
ly as much retarded, and the intervals between their 
arrivals cannot be very different from the real intervals 
of the undisturbed tides; accordingly, the succession of 
the highcst to the highest but one is found to be the 
same in all places, when not disturbed by different winds. 
In like manner the succession of the lowest and the 
lowest but one is found equally invariable; and the 
highest and the lowest tides observed in any place must 
be accounted the spring and neap tides of that place, 
whether they happen on the day of full and half moon 
ornot. Nay, we can see here the explanation of a ge- 
neral deviation of the theory which we formerly no- 
ticed. A low tide, being less able to overcome ob- 
structions, will be sooner stopped, and the neap tides 
should happen a little earlier than by the undisturbed 
theory. 

With all these corrections, the theory now delivered 
will be found to correspond with observation, with all 
_ the exactness that we can reasonably expect. We had 
an opportunity of comparing it with the phenomena in 
a place where they are very singular, viz. inthe harbour 
of Bissestedt in Iceland. The equator of the watery 
Splieroid frequently passes through the neighbourhood 
of this place, ina variety of positions with respect to its 
parallel of diurnal revolution, and the diffcrences of su- 
Perior and inferior tides are most remarkable and va- 
rious. We found a wonderful conformity to the most 
diversified circumstances of the theory. ‘ 

There is a period of 18 years, respecting the tides in 
iceland, taken notice of by the ancient Saxons; but 
it 18 not distinctly described. Now this is the period 


of the moon’s nodes, and of the greatest and least incli- 
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nation of her orbit to the equator. It is therefore the 


period of the positions of the equator of the tides s—-—— 


which ranges round this island, and very sensibly aflects 
them. 

Hitherto we lave supposed the tides tobe formed on 
an ocean completely covering the earth. Let us see 
low those may be determined which happen in a small 
aud confined sea, such as the Caspian or the Black sea. 
The determination in this case is very simple. As no 
supply of water is supposed to come into the bason, it is 
snsceptible of a tide only by sinking at one end and ri- 
sing at the other. This may be illustrated by fig. 6. 
where Cs, C y, are two perpendicular planes bounding 
a small portion of the natural ocean. The water will 
sink at % and rise at x, and form a surface ot perallel 
to the equilibrated surface ys. It is evident that there 
will be high water, or the greatest possible rise, at 7, 
when the bason comes to that position where the tan- 
gent is most of all inclined to the diameter. This will 
be when the angle ¢ CB is 45° nearly, and therefore 
three lunar hours after the moon’s southing; at the same 
time, it will be low water at the other end. It is plain 
that the rise and fall must be exceedingly small, and that 
there will be no change inthe middle. The tides of 
this kind in the Caspian sea, in latitude 45°, whose ex- 
tent in longitude, does not exceed cight degrees are not 
above seven inches ; a quantity so small, that a slight 
brecze of wind is suflicient to check it, and even to pro- 
duce a rise of the waters in the opposite direction. We 
have not met with any accounts of a tide being observed 
in this sea, 

It should be much greater, though still very small, in 
the Mediterraneansca. Accordingly, tides are observed 
there, but still more remarkably in the Adriatic, for a 
reason which will be given by and by. We do not 
know that tides have been observed in the great lakes 
of North America. These tides, though small, should 
be very regular. 

Shouid there be another great bason in the neigh- 
bourhood of % x, lying east or west of it, we should ob- 
serve a curious phenonienon. It would be low water 
on one side of the shore % when it is high water on the 
other side of this partition. If the tides in the Euxine 
and Caspiau seas, or in the American lakes which are 
near each other conld be observed, this phenomenon 
should appear, and would be one of the prettiest exam- 
ples of universal gravitation that can be conceived. 
Something like it is to be seen at Gibraltar. It is high 
water on the east side of the rock about 10 o’clock at 
full and change, and it is high water on the west sida 
not a mile distant, at 12. This difference is perhaps 
the chief cause of the singular current which is observed 
in the straits mouth. There are three currents obsery- 
cd at the same time which change their directions 
every 12 hours. The small tide of the Mediterranean 
proceeds along the Barbary shore, which is very un- 
form all the way from Evypt, with tolerable regularity, 
But along the northern side, where it is greatly ob- 
structed by Italy, the islands, and the east coast of 
Spain, it sets very irregularly ; and the perceptible high 
water on the Spanish coast differs fonr hours from thot 
of the southern coast. Thus it happens, that one tide 
ranges round Europa point, and another along the shore 
near Ceuta, and there is a third current in the middle 
different from both. Its general direction is from the 
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Atlantic ocean into the Mediterranean sea, but it some- 


eee tics comes out when the ebb tide in the Atlantic is 


considerable. 

Suppose the moon over the middle of the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The surface of the sea will be level, and it will 
be half tide at both ends, and therefore within the 
Straits of Gibraltar. But without the Straitsit is with- 
in half an hour of high water. Therefore there will be 
a current setting 7 from the Atlantic. About three 
and a half hours after, it is high water within and half 
ebb without. The current now sets out from the Me- 
diterranean. Three hours later, it is low water with- 
out the Straits and half ebb within; therefore the cur- 
rent has been setting out all this while. Three hours 
later, it is half flood without the Straits and low water 
within, and the current is again setting in, &c. 

Were the earth fluid to the centre, the only sensible 
motion of the waters would be up and down, like the 
waves on the open ocean, which are not brushed along 
by strong gales. But the shallowness of the channel 
makes a horizontal motion necessary, that water may be 
supplied to form the accumulation of the tide. When 
this is formed on a flat shelving coast, the water must 
flow in and out, on the flats and sands, while it rises 
and falls. ‘These horizontal motions must be greatly 
modified by the channel or bed along which they move. 
When the channel contracts along the line of flowing 
water, the wave, as it moves up the channel, and is 
checked by the narrowing shores, must be reflected 
back, and keep a-top of the waters still flowing in un- 
derneath. Thus it may rise higher in these narrow seas 
than in the open ocean. This may serve to explain a 
little the great tides which happen on some coasts, snch 
as the coast of Normandy. At St Malo the flood fre- 
quently rises 50 feet. But we cannot give any thing 
like a full or satisfactory account of these singularities. 
In the bay of Fundy, and particularly at Annapolis 
Royal, the water sometimes rises above 100 feet. This 
seems quite inexplicable by any force of the sun and 
moon, which cannot raise the waters of the free ocean 
more than eight feet. These great floods are unquestion- 
ably owing to the proper timing of certain oscillations 
or‘currents adjoining, by wich they unite, and form 
one of great force. Such violent motions of water are 
frequently scen on a small scale inthe motions of brooks 
and rivers; but we are too little acquainted with hy- 
draulics to explain them with any precision. 


WE have seen that there is an oscillation of waters 
formed under the sun and moon; and that in conse- 
quence of the rotation of the earth, the incrtia and the 
want of perfect fluidity of the waters, and obstructions 
in the channel, this accumulation never reaches the 
place where it would finally settle if the earth did not 
turn round its axis. The consequence of this must be a 
general current of the waters from east to west. This 
may be seen in another way. The moon in her orbit 
round the earth has her gravity to the earth diminished 
by the sun’s disturbing force, and therefore moves in an 
orbit less incurvated thanshe wonld describe independent 
of the sun’s action. She therefore employs a longer 
time. Ifthe moon were so near the earth as almost to 
toucli it, the same thing would happen. Therefore sup- 
pose the moon turning round the earth, almost in con- 
tact with the equator, with her natural undisturbed pe- 
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riodic time, and that the earth is revolving round its qj, 
axis in the same time, the moon would remain continu- ~~ 


ally above the same spot of the earth’s surface (suppose 
the city of Quito), and a spectator in another planet 
would see the moon always covering the same spot. Now 
let the sun act. This will not affect the rotation of the 
earth, because the action on one part 1s exactly balanced 
by the action on anether, But it will affect the moon, 
It will move more slowly round the earth’s centre, and 
at a greater distance. It will be left behind by the city 
of Quito, which it formerly covered. And as theearth 
moves round from west to east, the moon, moving more 
slowly, will have a motion to the west with respect to 
Quito. In like manner, every particle of water has its 
gravity diminished, and its diurnal motion retarded ; 
and hence arises a general motion or current from east 
to west. ‘This is very distinctly perceived in the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans. It comes round the Cape of 
Good Hope, ranges along the coast of Africa, and then 
sets directly over to America, where it meets a similar 
stream which comes in by the north of Europe. Meet- 
ing the shores of America, it is deflected both to the 
south along the coast of Brazil, and to the north along 
the North American shores, where it forms what ts call- 
ed the Gulf Stream, because it comes from the gulf of 
Mexico. ‘This motion is indeed very slow, this being 
sufhcient for the accumulation of seven or eight feet on 
the deep ocean; but it is not altogether insensible. 

We may expect differences in the appearances on the 
western shores of Europe and Africa, and on the western 
shore of America, from the appearances on tle eastern 
coasts of America and of Asia, for the general current 
obstructs the waters from the western shores, and sends 
them to the eastern shores. Also when we compare the 
wide opening of the northern extremity of the Atlantic 
ocean with the narrow opening between Kamtschatka 
and America, we should expect differences between the 
appearances on the west coasts of Europe and of Ame- 
rica. The observations made during the circumnaviga- 
tions of Captain Cook and others show a remaikable 
difference. All along the west coast of North America 
the inferior tide is very trifling, and frequently is not 
perceived. 

In the very same manner, the disturbing forces of the 
sun and moon form atide in the fluid air which sur- 
rounds this globe, consisting of an elevation and de- 
pression, which moves gradually from east to west. Nei- 
ther does this tide ever attain that position with respect 
to the disturbing planets which it would do were the 
earth at rest on its axis. Hence arises a motion of the 
whole air from east to west; and this is the principal 
cause of the trade-winds, They are a little accelerated 
by being heated, and therefore expanding. They ex- 
pand more to the westward than in the opposite direc-, 
tion, because the air expands on that side into air which 
is now cooling and contracting. These winds very evr 
dently follow the snn’s motion, tending more to the . 
senth or north as he goes south or north. Were ths 
motion considerably aflected by the expansion of heated 
air, we should find the air rather coming northward and 
southward from the torrid zone, in consequence of its 
expansion in that climate. We repeat it, it is almost 
solely produced by the aerial tide, and is necessary for 
the very formation of this tide. We cannot perceive, 
the accumulation. It cannot affect the barometer, ; 
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many think, because, though the air becomes deeper, it 
becomes deeper only when it is made lighter by the 

ravitation tothe sun. Instead of pressing more on the 
cistern of the barometer, we imagine that it presses less ; 
because, like. the ocean, it never attains the height to 
which it tends. It remains always too low for equili- 
brium, and therefore it should press with less force on 
the cistern of a barometer. 

There is an appearance precisely similar to this in the 
planet Jupiter. He is surrounded by an atmosphere 
which is arranged in zones or belts, probably owing to 
climate differences of the different latitudes, by which 
each seems to have a different kind of sky. Something 
like this will appear to a spectator in the moon looking 
at this earth. ‘The general weather and appearance of 
the sky is considerably diflerent in the torrid and tem- 
perate zones. Jupiter’s belts are not of a constant shape 
and colour ; but there often appear large spots or tracts 
of cloud, which retain their shape during several revo- 
lutions of Jupiter round his axis. To judge of his rota- 
tion by one of these, we should say that he turns round 
in 9.55. ‘There is also a brighter spot which is fre- 
quently seen, occupying one certain situation on the 
body of Jupiter. ‘Lhis is surely adherent to his body, 
and is either a bright-coloured country, or perhups a 
tract of clouds hovering over some volcano, ‘This spot 
turns round in 9.51%. And thus there is a general cur- 
rent in his atmosphere fron’ east to west. 

Both the motion of the air and of the water tend to 
diminish the rotation of the earth round its axis; for 
they move slower than the earth, because they are re- 
tarded by the luminaries. They must communicate this 
retardation to the earth, and must take from it a quan- 
tity of motion precisely equal to what they want, ia or- 
der tgmake up the equilibrated tide. In all probability 
this retardation is compensated by other causes ; for no 
retardation can be observed. This would have altered 
the length of the year since the time of Hipparchus, 
giving it a smaller number of days. We see causes of 
compensation. The continual washing down of soil from 
the elevated parts of the earth must produce this effect, 
by communicating to the valley on which it is brought 
to rest the excess of diurnal velocity which-it had on the 
mountain top. } 

While we were employed on this articie, a book was 
put into our hands called Stwdses of Nature, by a Mr 
Saint Pierre. This author scouts the Newtonian theory 
of the tides, as erroneous in principle, and as quite in- 
sufficient for explaining the phenomena; and he ascribes 
all phenomena of the tides to the liquefaction of the ices 
and snows of the circumpolar regions, and the greater 
length of the polar than of the equatorial axis of the 
earth. He is a man of whom we wish to speak with re- 
spect, for his constant attention to final causes, and the 
proof thence resulting of the wisdom and goodness of 
God. For this he is entitled to the greater praise, that 
it required no small degree of fortitude to resist the in- 
fluence of national example, and to retaim his piety in 
the midst of a people who have drunk the very dregs of 
the atheism of ancient Greece. This is a species of merit 
rarely to be met with in a Frenchman of the present 
day; but as a philosopher, M. de St Pierre can lay 
claim to no other merit except that of having collected. 
many important facts. ‘The argument which, he em- 
Ploys to prove that the earth is a prolate spheroid, is a 
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direct demonstration of the truth of the contrary opi- 
nion ; and the melting of the ice and snows at the poles 
cannot produce the smallest motion in the waters. Were 
there even ten times more ice and snow floating on the 
northern sea than there is, and were it all to. melt in 
one minute, there would be no flux from it; for it 
would only fill up the space which it formerly occupied 
in the water. Of this any person will be convinced, 
who shall put a handful of snow squeezed hard into a 
jar of water, and note the exact height of the water. 
Let the snow melt, and he will find the water of the 
same heiglit as before. 

Tide-Waiters, or Tidesmen, are inferior officers be- 
longing to the customhouse, whose employment is to 
watch or attend upon ships until the customs be paid: 
they get this name from their going on board ships on 


their arrival in the mouth of the Thames or other ports, 


and so come up with the tide. 
TIEND in Scots Law. See TE1xp. 
TIERCE, or TE1rce, a measure of liquid things, as 


wine, oil, &c. containing the third part of a pipe, or 42 


allons. 
2 TIERCED, in Heraldry, denotes the shield to be 
divided by any part of the partition lines, as party, 
coupy, trancliy, or tailly, into three equal parts of dif- 
ferent colours or metals. 
TIGER. See Fetis, Mammaria Index. 
Lrorr-Wolf, the name of the hyzena at the Cape of 
Good Hope. See Canis, Mammatia Indew. 
TIGRIS, a river of Asia, which has its source near 


that of the Euphrates in the mountain Tchildir in Tur-: 


komania : afterwards it separates Diarbeck from Erze- 
rum, and Khnsistan from Irac-Arabia; and uniting with 
the Euphrates at Gorno, it falls into the gulf of Bas- 
sorah, under the name of Schat el-Arab. This river 
passes by Diarbekir, Gezira, Mousul, Bagdad, Gorno, 
and Bassorah. 

TILIA, Lime or LinpEw TREE, a genus of plants 
belonging to the class of polyandria; and in the natural 
system ranging under the Columnifere. See BoTany 
Index. 

TILLEMONT, Sepastran LE Nain DE. 
NaAIn. 

TILLER of a Sarr, a strong piece of wood fasten 
ed in the head of the rudder, and in small ships and 
boats called the helm. 

TILLOEA, a genus of plants belonging to the class 
of tetrandria ; and in the natural system ranging under 
the 13th order, Swcculente, See Botany Index. 

TILLOTSON, Joun, a celebrated archbishop of 
Canterbury, was the son of Robert Tillotson of Sower- 
by, in the parish of Halifax in Yorkshire, clothier ; 
and was born there in the year 1630. He studied in 
Clare-hall, Cambridge ; and in 1656 left this college, 
in order to become tutor to the son of Edmund Pri- 
deaux, Esq. of Ford abbey in Devonshire. He was 
afterwaids curate to Dr Hacket, vicar of Cheshunt, in 
Hertfordshire. In 1663 he was presented by Sir Tho- 
mas Barnardiston to the rectory of Ketton or Kedding- 
ton in the county of Suffolk; but was the next year 
chosen preacher to Lincoln’s Inn, when he procured 
Ketton to be bestowed on his curate. He was greatly 
admired in London for his sermons; and in the same’ 
year was chosen ‘Tuesday-lecturer at St Lawrence’s 
church, London, where his lectures were frequented My 
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all the divines of the city, and by many persons of qua- 
lity and distinction. In 1666, he took the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity at Cambridge ; in 1669, was made 
prebendary of Canterbury ; in 1672, was admitted dean 
of that cathedral ; and three ycars after, was made a 
prebendary of St Paul’s cathedral, London. In 1679, 
he became acquainted with Charles earl of Shrewsbury, 
whom he converted from Popery; and the next year 
refused to sign the clergy of London’s address of thanks 
to King Charles II. for not agreeing to the bill of ex- 
clusion of the duke of York. In 1683, he visited the 
unfortunate Lord Russel when undcr condemnation ; and 
attended him in his last moments on the scaffold. In 
1689, he was installed dean of St Paul’s ; made clerk of 
the closet to King William and Queen Mary; and ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners to prepare matters to 
be laid before the convocation, in order to a compre- 
hension of all Protestants, as well dissenters as church- 
men; but this attempt was frustrated by the zeal of 
those members of that body, who refused to admit of 
any alteration in things confessedly indifferent. In 1691, 
Dr Tillotson was, notwithstanding the warmest remon- 
strances and intrcaties on his part, consecrated archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, and four days after was sworn one 
of the privy council ; their majesties always reposing an 
entire confidence in his prudence, moderation, and in- 
tegrity. In 1694, he was scized with a palsy, of which 
he died in the 65th year of his age. He was interred 
in the church of St Lawrence Jewry, London, where a 
handsome monument is erected to his memory. This 
learned and pious divine, while living, was greatly in- 
veighed against by the enemies of the revolution. Af- 
ter his death there was found a bundle of bitter libels 
which had been published against him, on which he had 
written with his own hand, ‘‘ I forgive the authors of 
these books, and pray God that he may also forgive 
them.” It is remarkable, that while this truly great 
man was in a private station, he always laid aside two- 
tenths of his income for charitable uses. One volume 
in folio of Dr Tillotson’s sermons was published in his 
life-time, and corrected by his own hand; they were 
translated into French by Barbeyrac. Those which came 
abroad after his death, from his chaplain Dr Barker, 
made two volumes in folio, the copy of which was sold 
for 25001. ‘This was the only legacy he left to his fa- 
mily, his extensive charity having consumed his yearly 
revenues as constantly as they came to his hands. King 
William, however, gave twe grants to his widow 3 the 
first of which was an annuity of 4ool. during the term 
of her natural life, and the second of 2001. as an addi- 
tion to the former annuity. Dr Tillotson wrote some 
other works besides his Sermons; and also published 
Dr Barrow’s works, and Dr Wilkin’s Treatise of the 
Principles and Duties of Natural Religion, and a vo- 
lume of that divine’s Sermons. 

TIMBER, wood fit for building, &c. 
and Srrenetu of Materials. 

TIMBERS, the ribs of a ship, or the incurvated 
pieces of wood, branching outward from the keel in a 
vertical direction, so as to give strength, figure, and so- 
lidity, to the whole fabric. See SHip-By1LDING, book i. 
chap. ii. 

TIME, a succession of phenomena in the universe, 
#r a mode of duration marked by certain periods or 


See TREE, 
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measures, chiefly by the motion and revolution of the 


The general idea which time gives in every thing to Timon 
which it is applied, is that of limited duration. Thus “7 


we cannot say of the Deity, that he exists in time; be- 
cause eternity, which he inhabits, is absolutely uniform, 
neither admitting limitation nor succession. See Me. 
TAPHYsics, N° 209. 

Time, in Music, is an affection of sound, by which 
it is said to be long or short, with regard to its continu- 
ance in the same tone or degree of tunc. 

Musical time is distinguished into common or duple 
time, and érzple time. 

Double, duple, or common time, is when the notes 
are in a duple duration of each other, viz. a semibreve 
equal to two minims, a minim to two crotchets, a 
crotchet to two quavers, &c. 

Common or double time is of two kinds. ‘The first 
when every bar or measure is equal to a semibreve, or 
its value in any combination of notes of a less quantity. 
The second is where every bar is equal to a minim, or 
its value in less notes. The movements of this kind of 
measure are various, but there are three common dis- 
tinctions 3 the first sow, denoted at the beginning of 


the line by the mark Cri the second brisk, marked 


thins Cc ; and the third very brisk, thus marked C 


Triple time is when the durations of the notes are 
triple of each other, that is, when the semibreve is equal. 
to three minims, the minim to three crotchets, &c. and 
it is marked T. 

Time- Keepers, or Instruments for measuring Time. 
See Crock, Diat, Watcn, &c. | | 

Harrison’s Trur-Keeper. See Harrison and Loy- 
GITUDE. 

TIMOLEON, a celebrated Corinthian general, who 
restored the Syracusans to their liberty, and drove the 
Carthaginians out of Sicily. See Syracuse, N° so— 


4. 

TIMON the Sceptrc, who is not to be confounded 
with Timon the Misanthrope, was a Phliasian, a disciple 
of Pyrrho, and lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. He took so little pains to invite disciples to his 
school, that it has been said of him, that as the Sey- 
thians shot flying, ‘Timon gained pupils by running from 
them. He was fond of rural retirement; and was 0 
much addicted to wine, that he liad a successful contest 
with several celebrated champions in drinking. Like 
Lucian, he wrote with sarcastic humonr against the 
whole body of philosophers. The fragments of his satt- 
rical poem Svi/z, often quoted by the ancients, have 
been carefully collected by Henry Stephens in his Poesés 
Philosophica. ‘Timon lived to the age of go years. 

Timon, surnamed Misanthropos, or the Man-hater, @ 
famous Athenian, who lived abont 420 B.C. He was 
one day asked, why he loved the young Alcibiades 
while he detested all the rest of the human race? om 
which he replied, “ It is because I foresee that he will 
be the ruin of the Athenians.” He carefully avoided 
all sorts of company; yet went one day to an assembly 
of the people, and cried with a loud voice, “ That he 
had a fig-tree on which several persons had hanged 

themselves > 
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themselves ; but as he intended to cut it down, in order 
to build a house on the place where it stood, he gave 
s. them notice of it, that if any of them had a mind to 
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Laertes; to which must be added a fourth, mentioned Timotheus 
by several ancient authors, called Niobe, without forget- _ || 
ting the poem on the birth of Bacchus. Stephen of 7'pperary. 
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hang themselves, they must make haste and do it spee- 
dily.” He had an epitaph engraved on his tomb, filled 
with imprecations against those who read it. Shake- 
speare has formed a tragedy on his story. 

TIMOR, an island of Asia, in the East Indian sea, 
to the south of the Molnccas, and to the east of the 
island of Java, being 150 miles in length, anil 37 in 
breadth. It abounds in sandal-wood, wax and honey ; 
and the Dutch have a fort here. The inhabitants 
are Pagans, and are little better than savages ; and 
some pretend they had not the use of fire many years 
ago. 

TIMOTHEUS, one of the most celebrated poet-imu- 
sicians of antiquity, was born at Miletus, an Ionian city 
of Caria, 446 years B.C. He was contemporary with 
Philip of Macedon and Euripides; and not only ex- 
celled in lyric and dithyrambic poetry, but in his per- 
formance upon the cithara. According to Pausanias, 
he perfected that mstrument by the addition of four 
new strings to the seven which it had before; though 
Suidas says it had nine before, and that Timotheus only 
added two, the roth and 11th, to that number. See 
Lyre. 

With respect to the number of strings upon the lyre 
of Timotheus : The account of Pausantas and Suidas is 
confirmed in the famous senatns-consultum against him, 
still extant, preserved at full length in Boethius. Mr 
Stillingfleet has given an extract from it, in proof of the 
simplicity of the ancient Spartan music. ‘The fact 1s 
mentioned in Athenzeus; and Casaubon, in his notes 
upon that author, has inserted the whole original text 
from Boethius, with corrections. ‘The following is a 
faithful translation of this extraordimary Spartan act of 
parliament. ‘* Whereas Timotheus the Milesian, com- 
ing to our city, has dishonoured our ancient music, and, 
despising the lyre of seven strings, has, by the introduc- 
tion of a greater variety of notes, corrupted the ears of 
our youth ; and by the number of his strings, and the 
novelty of his melody, las given to our music an effe- 
minate and artificial dress, instead of the plain and order- 
ly one in which it has hitherto appeared; rendering me- 
lody infamous, by composing in the chromatic instead of 
the enharmonic : ———- The kings and 
the ephori have therefore resolved to pass censure upon 
Timotheus for these things : and, farther, to oblige him 
to cut all the superfluous strings of his eleven, leaving 
Only the seven tones; and to banish him from our city ; 
that men may be warned for the future not to introduce 
into Sparta any unbecoming custom.” 

The same story, as related in Athenzeus, has this ad- 
ditional circumstance, That when the public executioner 
Was on the point of fulfilling the sentence, by cutting off 
the new strings, Timotheus, perceiving a little statue in 
the same place, with a lyre in his hand of asmany strings 
as that which had given the offence, and showing it to 
the judges, was acquitted. 

It appears from Suidas, that the poetical and musical 
Compositions of Timotheus were very nnmerons, and of 
various kinds. He attributes to him 19 nomes, or can- 
ticles, in hexameters ; 36 procms, or preludes 3 18 dithy- 
Tambics 5 21 hymns; the poem in praise of Diana ; one 
panegyric ; three tragedies, the Persians, Phinidas, and 


Byzantium makes him author of 18 books of nomes, 
or airs, for the cithara, to 8000 verses; and of 1000 
Hecougesz, or prelndes, fav the nomes of the flutes. 

Timotheus died in Macedonia, according to Suidas, 
at the age of 97; though the Marbles, much better an- 
thority, say at 90 ; and’ Stephen of Byzantium fixes his 
death in the fourth year of the 105th Olympiad, two 
years before the birth of Alexander the Great ; whence 
it appears, that this Timotheus was not the famous 
player on the flute so much esteemed by that prince, 
who was animated to such a degree by his performance 
as to seize his arms; and wito employed him, as Athe- 
nzeus informs us, together with the other great musi- 
cians of his time, at lis nuptials. However, by an in- 
attention to dates, and hy forgetting that of these two 
musicians of the same name the one was a Milesian 
and the other a Theban, they have been hitherto often 
confounded. 

TIMUR-seck. See TAMERLANE. 

TIN, a metalhc substance. See CHEMISTRY and 
Mixeratocy Ladevr for an account of its qualities and 
ores ; and for the method of reducing its ores, see ORES, 
Reduction of. 

TINCAL, the name by which crude or impure borax 
is sometimes known. See Borax, Cuemistry Index. 

TINCTURE, in Pharmacy. See Materia Me- 
Dica Index. 

TINDAL, Dr Matruew, a famous English writer, 
was the son of the reverend Mr John Tindal of Beer- 
Ferres in Devonshire, and was born about the year 16 57. 
He studied at Lincoln college in Oxford, whence he 
removed to Exeter, and was afterwards elected fellow. 
of All Souls. In 1685 he took the degree of doctor 
of law, and in the reign of James II. declared himself a 
Roman Catholic; but soon renounced that religion. 
After the revolution he published several pamphlets in 
favour of government, the hberty of the press, &c. 
His ‘ Rights of the Christian Church asserted,” occa- 
sioned his having a violent contest with the high- 
church clergy ; and his treatise “‘ Christianity as old as 
the Creation,’ published in 1730, made much noise, 
and was answered by several writers, particularly by 
Dr Conybeare, Mr Foster, and Dr Leland. Dr Tin- 
dal died at London in August 1733. He left in 
manuscript a second volume of his ‘* Christianity as old 
asthe Creation ;”’ the preface to which has been pu- 
blished. Mr Pope has satirized Dr Tindal in his 
Dunciad. 

TINDALE, Wiiiiam. See TYNDALE. 

TINNING, the covering or lining any thing with 
melted tin, or tin reduced to a very fine leaf. Looking- 
glasses are foliated or tinned with plates of beaten tin, 
the whole bigness of the glass, applied or fastened 
thereto by means of quicksilver. See Fozrarina of 
Looking- Glasses. 

TINNITUS aurium, a noise in the ears like the 
continued sound of bells, very common in many disor- 
ders, particularly in nerveus fevers. 

TIPPERARY, aconnty of the province of Munster 
in Ireland, bounded on the west by those of Limerick 
and Clare, on the east by the county of Kilkenny and 


Queen's county, on the south by the county of Water- 
ford, 
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Tipperary ford, and on the north and north-east by King’s-county 


Tirol. 
ey 
Gough’s 
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Britannia. 


and the territory of the ancient O’Carols. It extends 
about 52 miles in length, and 27 in breadth, containing 
599,500 acres, divided into 12 baronies, containing 
169,000 inhabitants. It sends three members to par- 
liament, viz. two for the county, and one for Clonmell. 
The north part of it is mountainous and cold; but in the 
south the air is milder, and the soil much more fertile, pro- 
dacing plenty of corn, and good pasture for the numerous 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep with which it abounds. 
The north part is called Ormond, and for a long time 
gave the title of eard, and afterwards of marquis and duke, 
to the noble family of Butler, descended from a sis- 
ter of Thomas & Becket archbishop of Canterbury, till, 
at the accession of George I. the last duke was attaint- 
ed of high-treason, and died abroad. In that part of the 
county, the family had great prerogatives and privileges 
granted them by Edward IIL. Another district in this 
county was anciently called the County of the Holy Cross 
af Lipperary, from a famous abbey in .it styled Holy 
Cross, on account of a piece of Christ’s cross that was 
said to be preserved there. The remains of the abbey, 
or rather the spot where it stood, are still held in great 
vencration. See TirpPERARY, SUPPLEMENT. 

TIPSTAFYF, an officcr who attends the judges with 
a kind of staff tipped with silver, aud takes into his 
charge all prisoners who are committed or turned over 
at a judge’s chambers. 

TLPULA, the CRANE-FLY 3 a genus of insects be- 
longing to the order of dzptera. See ENromoLoGcy 
Index. 

TIRE, in the sea language, is a row of cannon 
placed along a ship’s side, either above upon deck, or 
below, distinguished by the epithets of upper and dower 
tires. 

TIREE, or Tirey, one of the Western islands of 
Scotland, ro miles long. and from one to two in breadth, 
contains above 2000 inhabitants, and produces shcep and 
black cattle, with.some grain and kelp. W. Long. 6. 
48. N. Tuat. 56. 32. 

TLROL, or Tyroz, a vconnty of Germany in the 
circle of Austria, under which may be included the 
territories belongmg to the bishops of Brixen, Trent, 
and Chur, the ‘Teutonic Order, and the prince of Dci- 
trichstein, the Austrian seigniories before the Arlberg, 
and the Austrian districts in Swabia. It is 150 miles 
in length, and 120 in breadth, and contains 28 large 
towns. 

The face of the country is very mountainous. Of 
these mountains some have their tops always buried in 
snow 3 others are covered with woods abounding with 
game. Of the lower, some yield plenty of corn, others 
wine, and woods of chesnut trecs. The valleys arc ex- 
ceeding fertile also, and pleasant. Insomc placcs consi- 
derable quantities of flax are raised, in others there is a 
good breed of horses and horned cattle; and, among the 
mountains, abundance of chamois and wild goats. In 
this country are also found garnets, rubies, ametbysts, 
agates, carnelians, calcedonies, malachites, &c.; nor is 


it without hot baths, acid waters, salt pits, mines of sil-. 


ver, copper, and lead. The principal river of Tirol 
is the Inn, which, after traversing the country, and 
receiving a number of lesser streams into it, enters 
Bavaria, in which, at Passau, it falls into the Danube. 
he men here are very tall, robust, and vigorous; the 
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women also are stout, and cenerally fair ; and both sexes 
have a mixture of the Italian and German in their tem- 
pers and characters. As there is little trade or mann- 
facture in the country, except whiat is occasioned by the 
mines and salt works, many of the common people aye 
cbliged to seek a subsistence elsewhere. A particular 
kind of salutation is used all over Tirol. When a per- 
son comes into a house, lie says, “ Hail! Jesus Christ:” 
the answer is, ‘* May Christ be raised, and the Floly 
Virgin his mother.” Then the master of the house 
takes the visitor by the hand. This salutation is fixed 
up in print at all the doors, with an advertisement tacked 
to it, importing that Pope Clement XI. granted 1¢0 
days indulgence, and a plenary absolution, to those who 
should pronounce the salutation and answer, as often as 
they did it. The emperor has forts and citadels so ad- 
vantageously situated on rocks and mountains all over the 
country, that they command all-the valleys, avenues, and 
passes that lead unto it. The inhabitants, however, to 
keep them in good humour, are more gently treated, 
and not so highly taxed as those of the other hereditary 
countries. As to the states, they are much the same in 
this country as in the other Austrian territories, except 
that the peasants liere send deputies to the diets. Tirol 
came to the house of Austria in the year 1363, when 
Margaret, countess thereof, bequeathed it to her un- 
cles the dukes of Austria. - Besidcs the governor, here 
are threc sovcreign colleges, suhordinate to the court 
at Vienna, which sit at Inspruck, and have their different 
departments. ‘Towards the expences of the military 
establishment of this country, the proportion is 100,009 
florins yearly; but no more than one regiment of foot 
is generally quartered in it. , 

Tirol is divided into six quarters, as they are called ; 
namely, those of the Lower and Upper Innthal, Vints- 
gow, Etch, Hisack, and Pusterthal. At the peace of 
Presburg in 1805, Austria was compelled to cede the 
Tirol. ‘The brave inhabitants however tock arms, and 
under Andrew Hofer an innkeeper, made an obstinate 
resistance. Deputies came to London to seek pecuni- 
ary supplics, and considerable sums were raised. But 
the French at last succeeded in subduing the country. 
The greater part of the Tirol was annexed to Bavaria, 
in whose possession it continued till 1815, when it was 
restored to Austria. Its population in 1815 amounted 
to 802,090 including Trent and Brixen. 

TITAN, in fabulous history, the son of Ccelus and 
Terra, and the elder brother of Saturn, suffered the latter 
to enjoy tle crown, on condition that he should bring 
up none of his male issue, by which means the crown 
should at length revert to him; but Jupiter being spared 
by the address of Rhea, Saturn’s wife, Titan and his 
children were so enraged at seeing their hopes frus- 
trated, that they took up arms to revenge the injury } 
and not only defeated Saturn, but kept him and his 
wife prisoners till he was delivered by Jupiter, who de- 
feated the Titans; when from the blood of these Titans 
slain in the battle, proceeded serpents, scorpions, and 
all venomous reptiles. See Saturn. 

Such is the account given by the poets of this family 
of Grecian and Roman gods. From the fragments of 
Sanchoniatho, however, and other ancient writers, many 
learned men have inferred that the Titans were an early 
race of ambitious heroes, who laid the foundation of 
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that idolatry which quickly overspread the world, = 
| tha 
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that by assuming the names of the luminaries of heaven 
they contrived te get themselves every where adored as 
the De majorum gentium, That the word Titan sig- 
nifies the sun, there can indeed be very little donbt. 
Every one knows that such was its signification in the 
fEolic dialect ; and as it is evidently compounded of 
17, which, in some oriental tongues, signifies bright or 
clear, and Tan, whieh signifies a country or the earth, 
it may be safely concluded that Titan was the name of 
the sun before the word was imported into Greece. But 
the great question among antiquarians is, of what coun- 
try was that race which, assuming to themselves the 
names of the heavenly bodies, introduced into tle world 
that species of idolatry which is known by the appella- 
tion of Hero-worship 2 

M. Pezron, in a work published many years ago, and 
entitled Lhe Antiquities of Nations, maintaius that the 
Titans were a family of Saez or Scythians, who made 
their first appearance beyond Media and Mount Imaus, 
in the upper regions of Asia; that they were the de- 
scendants of Gomer the son of Japheth and grandson of 
Noah; and that after conqnering a great part of the 
_ world, upon entering Upper Phrygia, they qnitted 
their ancient name of Gomerians or Cimmerians, and 
assumed that of Titans. All this, he says, happened 


before the birth of Abraham and the foundation of the 


Assyrian monarchy; and he makes Uranus, their second 

prince in the order of succession, to have conquered 

Thrace, Greece, the island of Crete, and a great part of 
_ Europe. Uranus was succecded by Saturn, and Satnra 
_ by Jupiter, who flourished, he Says, 300 years before 
Moses, and divided his vast empire between himself, his 
brother Pluto, and his cousin-german Atlas, who was 
ealled Telamon. For the truth of this genealogy of the 
Titans M. Pezron appeals to the most approved Greek 
historians; but unluckily for his hypothesis, these writers 
have not a single sentence by which it can be fairly sup- 
ported. It supposes not only the great antiquity of the 
Scythians, but likewise their early progress in arts and 
sciences, contrary to what we have proved in other ar- 
ticles of this work. See ScurprurE, N° 4 and 5. and 
SCYTHIA, 

Othere, taking the fragment of Sanchoniatho’s Phe- 
nician history for their guide, have supposed the Titans 
tohave been the descendants of Ham. Of this opinion 
_ was Bishop Cumberland; and our learned friend Dr 

ig, to whom we have heen indehted for greater fa- 
| vaure, indulged us with the perusal of a manuscript, in 
| whieh, with erudition and ingenuity struggling for 
the pre-eminence, he traces that impious family from 
) 


the profane son of Noah, and shows by what means 
they spread the idolatrous worship of themselves over 
the greater part of the ancient world, Cronus, of 
whose exploits some account has been given elsewhere 
(see SaNcHonraTuo), he holds to be Ham ; and tra- 
cing the progress of the family from Phoenicia to Cy- 
rus, from Cyprus to Rhodes, thence to Crete, and from 
| Crete to Samothrace, he finds reason to conclude that 
| the branch called Titans or Titanides flourished about 
| the eraof Abraham, with whom, or with his son Isaae, 
| he thinks the Cretan Jupiter must have been. contem- 


Perary. A'sthey proceeded from countries which were 
a original seat of civilization to others in which man- 
In 


| had sunk into the grossest barbarism, it was casy 
i] for them 


‘yo persuade the ignorant inhabitants that-they 
Vou, XX, Part II. 
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derived the arts of civil life from their parent the sun, 


and in consequence of their relation to him to assume to 
themselves divine honours. 'T’o ask how they came to "vr" 


think of snch gross impiety, is a question as foolish as it 
would be to ask how Ham their ancestor became so 
wicked as to entail the curse of God upon himself and 
his posterity. ‘The origin of evil is involved in dife 
ficulties ; but leaving all inquiries into it to be prose- 
cuted by the metaphysician and moralist, it is surely 
more probable that the worship of dead men originated 
among the descendants of Ham than among those of 
Shem and Japheth ; and that the fragment of Sanclio- 
miatho, when giving an account of the origin of the 
Titans, the undoubted authors of that worship, is more 
deserving of credit than the fabulous and comparatively 
late writers of Greece and Rome. 

TITHES, in ecclesiastical law, are defined to be the 
tenth part of the increase, yearly arising and renewing 
from the profits of lands, the stock upon lands, and the 
personal industry of the inhabitants: the first species be- 
ing usually called predral, as of corn, grass, hops and 
wood ; the second mzred, as of wool, milk, pigs, &e. 
consisting of natural products, but nurtured and pre- 
served in part by the care of man; and of these the 
tenth must be paid in gross ; the third personal, as of 
nianual occupations, trades, fisheries, and the like; and 
of these only the tenth-part of the clear gains and pro- 
fits is due. 

We shall, in this article, consider, 1. The original of 
the right of tithes. 2. In whom that right at present 
subsists. 3. Who may be discharged, either totally or 
in part, from paying them. 

1. As to their original, we will not put the title of 
the clergy to tithes upon any divine right 5 though such 
aright certainly commenced, and we believe as certain- 
ly ceased, with the Jewish theocracy. Yet an honour- 
able and competent maintenance for the ministers of the 
gospel is undoubtedly jure divino, whatever the particu- 


lar mode of that maintenance may be. For, besides as 
the positive precepts of the New Testament, natural ~°””"@"' 


reason will tell us, that an order of men who are se pa- 
rated from the world, and excluded from other lucra- 
tive professions for the sake of the rest of mankind, have 
a right to be furnished with the hecessaries, conve- 
niences, and moderate enjoyments of life, at their ex- 
pence 5 for whose Lencfit they forego the usual means 
of providing them. Accordingly all niuvicipal laws 
have provided a liberal and decent maintenance for their 
national priests or clergy ; ours, in particular, have e- 
stablished this of tithes, probably in imitation of the 
Jewish law: and perhaps, considcring the degenerate 
state of the world in general, it may be more beneficial 
to the English clergy to found their title on the law of 
the land, than upon any divine right whatsoever, unac- 
knowledged and unsupported by temporal sanctions, 
We cannot precisely ascertain the time when tithes 
were first introduced into this country. Possibly they 
were contemporary with the .planting of Christianity 
ameng the Saxons by Augustin the monk, about the 
end of the sixth century. But the first mention of them 
which we have met with in any written English law, 
1s a Constitutional decree, made in a svnod held A. D. 
786, wherein the payment of tithes in general is strong- 
ly enjoined. ‘This canon or decree, which at first 
bound ‘not the laity, was effectually confirmed by two 
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kingdoms of the heptarchy, in their parliamentary con- 
yentions of estates, respectively consisting of the kings 
of Mercia and Northumberland, the bishops, dukes, sena- 
tors, aud people. Which was a few years later than the 
time that Charlemagne established the payment of them 
in France, and made that famous division of them into 
four parts; one to maintain the edifice of the church, 
the second to support the poor, the third the hishop, and 
the fourth the parochial clergy. 

The next authentic mention of them is in the fudus 
Edwardi et Guthruni ; or the laws agreed upon between 
King Guthrun the Dane, and Alfred and his son Ed- 
ward the Elder, successive kings of England, about the 
year goo. This was a kind of treaty between those 
monarchs, which may be found at large in the Anglo- 
Saxon laws: whcrein it was necessary, as Guthrun was 
a Pagan, to provide for the subsistence of the Christian 
clergy under his dominion; and accordingly, we find 
the payment of tithes not only enjoined, but a penalty 
added upon non-observance : which law 1s seconded by 
the laws of Athelstan, about the year 930. And this is 
as much as can certainly be traced out with regard to 
their legal original. 

2. We are next to consider the persons to whom 
tithes are due. Upon their first introduction, though 
evcry man was obliged to pay tithes in general, yet he 
might give them to what priests he pleased 5; which 
were called arbitrary consecrations of tethes; or he might 
pay them into the hands of the bishop, who distributed 
amon his diocesan clergy the revenues of the church, 
which were then in common. But when dioceses were 
divided into parishes, the tithes of each parish were al- 
Jotted to its own particular minister ; first by common 
consent or the appointments of lords of manors, and 
afterwards by the written law of the land. 

Arbitrary consecrations of tithes took place again 
afterwards, and were in general use till the time of 
King John. This was probably owing to the intrigues 
of the regular clergy, or monks of the Benedictine and 
other orders, under Archbishop Dunstan and his succes- 


sors; who endeavoured to wean the people from pay- 


ing their dues to the secular or parochial clergy (a 
much more valuable set of men than themselves), and 
were then in hopes to have drawn, by sanctimonious 
pretences to extraordinary purity of life, all ecclesiasti- 
cal profits to the coffers of their own societies. And 
this will naturally enough account for the number and 
riches of the monasteries and religious houses which 
were founded in those days, and which were frequently 
endowed with tithes. For a layman, who was obliged 
to pay his tithes somewhere, might think it good policy 
to erect an abbey, and there pay them to his own 
monks, or grant them to some abbey already erected , 
since for this donation, which really cost the patron lit- 
tle or nothing, he might, according to the superstition 
of the times, have masses for ever sung for his soul. 
But in process of years, the income of the poor laborious 
parish-priests being scandalously reduced by these ar- 
bitrary consecrations of tithes, it was remedied by Pope 
Innocent ITI. about the year 1209, in a decretal epistle 
sent to the archbishop of Canterbury, and dated from 
the palace of Lateran: which has occasioned Sir Henry 
Hobart and others to mistake it for a decree of the coun- 
cil of Lateran, held A. D. 1179, which only prohibit- 
ed what was called the 72feodation of tithes, or their be- 


ing granted to mere laymen; whereas this letter of Tith 
Pope Innocent to the archbishop enjoined the payment Ww 
of tithes to the parsons of the respective parishes where 
every man inhabited, agreeable to what was afterwards 
directed by the same pope in other countries. This 
epistle, says Sir Edward Coke, bound not the lay sub- 
jects of this realm; but being reasonable and just, it 
was allowed of, and so became /ex terre. This put an 
effectual stop to all the arbitrary consecrations of tithes; 
except some footsteps which still continue in those por- 
tion of tithes which the parson of one parish hath, though 
rarely, a right to claim in another: for it 1S now univer- 
sally held, that tithes are due, of common right, to the par- 
son of the parish, unlesstherebe a special exemption. This 
parson of the parish, may be either the actual incumbent, 
or else the appropriator of the benefice; appropriations 
being a method of endowing monasteries, which seems 
to have been devised by the regular clergy, by way of 
substitution to arbitrary consecrations of tithes. 

3. We observed that tithes are due of common right 
to the parson, unless by special exemption ; let us there- 
fore see, thirdly, who may be exempted from the pay- 
ment of tithes, and how lands and their occupiers may 
be exempted or discharged from the payment of tithes, 
either in a part or totally ; first, by a real composition; 
or, secondly, by custom or prescription. | 

First, A real composition is when an agreement is 
made between the owner of the lands and the parson or 
vicar, with the consent of the ordinary and the patron, 
that such lands shall for the future be discharged from 
payment of tithes, by reason of some land or other real 
recompense given to the parson in lieu and satisfaction 
thereof. This was permitted by law, because it was 
supposed that the clergy would be no losers by such 
composition ; since the consent of the ordinary, whose 
duty it is to take care of the church in general, and of 
the patron, whose interest it is to protect that particular 
church, were both made necessary to render the com- 
position effectual: and hence have arisen all such com- 
positions as exist at this day by force of the common 
law. But experience showing that even this caution 
was ineffectual, and the possessions of the church being 
by this and other means every day diminished, the dis- 
abling statute 13 Eliz. c. 10. was made 3 which pre- 
vents among other spiritual persons, all parsons and vi- 
cars from making any conveyances of the estates of thei 
churches, other than for three lives of 21 years. 
that now, by virtue of this statute, no real composition 
made since the 13 Eliz. is good for any longer term 
than three lives or 21 years, though made by consent 
of the patron and ordinary : which has indeed eflectu- 
ally demolished this kind of traffic 3 such compositions 
being now rarely heard of, unless by authority of pat- 
hament. = 

Secondly, a discharge by custom or prescription, 18 
where time out of mind such persons or such lands have 
been either partially or totally discharged from the pay- 
ment of tithes. And this immemorial usage 1s binding 
upon all parties ; as it is in its nature an evidence of unl- 
versal consent and acquiescence, and with reason SUP 
poses a real composition to have been formerly made. 
This custom or prescription is either de modo decimandh, 
or de non decimando. i 4 

A modus decimandi, commonly called by the simple 


name of a madus only, is where there is by custom & 
particular 
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particular manner of tithing allowed, different from the 
general law of taking tithes in kind, which are the 
actual tenth-part of the annual increase. This is some- 
times a pecuniary compensation, as twopence an acre 
for the tithe of land: sometimes it is a compensation in 
work and labour, as that the parson shall have only the 
twelfth cock of hay, and not the tenth, in consideration 
of the owner’s making it for him: sometimes, in lieu of 
a large quantity of crude or imperfect tithe, the parson 
shall have a less quantity when arrived at greater ma- 
turity, as a couple of fowls in lieu of tithe-eggs, and 
the like. Any means, in short, whereby the general 
law of tithing is altered, and a new method of taking 
them is introduced, is called a modus decimandi, or spe- 
cial manner of tithing. 

A prescription de 20n decimando is a claim to be en- 
tirely discharged of tithes, and to pay no compensation 
in lieu of them. Thus the king by his prerogative is 
discharged from all tithes. Soa vicar shall pay no tithes 
to the rector, nor the rector to the vicar, for ecclesza de- 
cimas non solvit ecclesi@. But these personal privileges 
(not arising from or heing annexed to the land) are per- 
sonally confined to both the king and the clergy; for 
their tenant or lessee shall pay tithes, though in their 
own ocenpation their lands are not generally tithable. 
And, generally speaking, it is an established rule, that 
in lay hands, modus de non dectmando non valet. But 
Spiritual persons or corporations, as monasteries, abbots, 
bishops, and the like, were always capable of having 
their lands totally discharged of tithes by various ways : 
as, 1. By real composition. 2. By the pope’s bull of 
exemption. 3. By unity of possession ; as when the 
rectory of a parish, and lands in the same parish, both 
belonged to a religious house, those lands were dischar- 
ged of tithes by this unity of possession. 4. By pre- 


scription; having never been liahle to tithes, by being’ 


always in spiritual hands. 5. By virtue of their ordcr ; 
as the Kuiglits ‘'emplars, Cistercians, and others, whose 
lands were privileged by the pope with a discharge of 
tithes. Though, upon the dissolution of abbeys by 
Henry VIL. most of these exemptions from tithes 
would have fallen with them, and the lands become 
tithable again, had they not been supported and upheld 
by the statute 31 Tlenry VILL. c. 13. which enacts, that 
all persons who should come to the possession of the 
lands of any abhey then dissolved, should hold them free 
and discharged of tithes, in as large and ample a man- 
her as the abbeys themselves formerly held them. And 
from this original have sprang all the Jands which be- 
ing in lay hands, do at present claim to be tithe. free : 
for if a man can show his lands to lave been such ab- 
bey-lands, and also immemorially discharged of tithes 
by any of the means before mentioned, this is now a 
good prescription de on decimando. But he must show 
both these reqnisites : for abbey-lands, without a special 
ground of discharge, are not discharged of course ; 
neither will any prescription de non decimando avail 
in total discharge of tithes, unless it relates to such ab- 
bey-lands. 
_ At is universally acknowledged that the payment of 
tithes in kind is a great discouragement to agriculture. 
They are incolvenient and vexatious to the husband. 
man, and operate as an impolitic tax upon industry. 
he clergyman, too, frequently finds them troublesome 
and precarious ; his expences in collecting are a consi- 
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derable drawback frem their value, and his just rights Tithes 


are with difficulty secured: he is too often obliged to 
submit to imposition, or is embroiled with bis parishion- 
ers in disputes and litigations, no less irksome to his feel- 
ings than prejudicial to his interest, and tending to pres 
vent§those good effects which his precepts should pro- 
duce. It is therefore of the utmost importance to pa- 
rochial tranquillity, and even to religion, that some just 
and reasonable standard of composition could be fixed. 
Tiand has been proposed, but in the present state of the 
division of property this is impossible : and as money is 
continually changing in its value, it would also he a 
very improper standard, unless some plan could be form- 
ed by which the composition conld be increased as the 
value of money diminishes. A plan of this kind has 
been published in the Transactions of the Society insti- 
tuted at Bath, vol. iv. which those who are interested 
in this subject may consult for farther information. 
TITHING, (Lithinga, from the Sax. Theothunge, 
i. e. Decuriam), a number or company of ten men, with 
their families, knit together in a kind of society, and 


all bound to the king, for the peaceable behaviour of 


each other. Anciently no man was snffered to abide in 
England above forty days, unless he were enrolled in 
some tithing.—-One of the principal inhahitants of the 
tithing was annually appointed to preside over the rest, 
being called the ¢zthzng-man, the head-borough, and in 
some countries the borseliolder, or borough’s ealder, 
being supposed the discreetest man in the borough, town, 
or tithing. The distribution of England into tithings 
and hundreds is owing to King Alfred. Sec Borse- 
HOLDER. 

TITIANO VEcELLI, or TiTIAn, the most univer- 
sal genius for painting of all the Lombard-school, the 


Titian. 


best colourist of all the moderns, and the most eminent Piping. 
for histories, portraits, and landscapes, was born at Ca-ton's Dics 
dore, in the province of Friuli, in the state of Venice, tionary of 


in 1477, or in 1480 according to Vasari and Sandrart, Pa 


His parents sent him at ten years of age to one of his 
uncles at Venice, whio finding that he had an inclina- 
tion to painting, put him to the school of Giovanni Bel- 
lino. 

But as soon as Titian had seen the works of Giorgi- 
one, whose manner appeared to him abundantly more 
elegant, and less constrained than that of Bellino, he 
determined to quit the style to which he had so long 
been accustomed, and to pursue the other that recom. 
mended itself to him, by having more force, more re- 
lief, more nature, and more truth. Some authors affirm, 
that he placed himself as a disciple with Giorgione ; 
yet others only say, that he cultivated an intimacy with 
lim; but it is undouhtedly certain that he studied with 
that great master; that le learned his method of blend- 
ing and uniting the colours; and practised his manner 
so eflectually, that several of the paintings of Titian 
were taken for the performances of Giorgione 5 and 
thén his success inspired that artist with an invincible 
jealousy of Titian, which broke off their connection for 
evcr after. 

The reputation of Titian rose continually; every new 
work contributed to extend his fame through all Europe; 
and he was considered as the principal ornament of the 
age in which he flourished. And yet, Sandrart observes 
that amidst all his applause and constant employment 
3 
and 
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and he was more remarkable for the extensiveness of his 


ey talents, than for the affluence of his circumstances. But 


when his merit was made known to the emperor Chas. V. 
that monarch knew how to set a just value on his supe- 
rior abilities; he enriched him by repeated bounties, 
allowed him a considerable pension, conferred on him 
the honour of knighthood, and, what wxs still more, 
honoured him with his friendship. He pamted the por- 
trait of that benefactor several times ; and it is record- 
ed by Sandrart, that one day, while the emperor was 
sittmg for his picture, a pencil happening to drop from 
the painter, lie stooped, took it np, and returned it ; 
obligingly answering to the modest apology of the artist 
(who blushed at the condescension of so great a mo- 
narch), that the merit of a Titian was worthy of the at- 
tendance of an emperor. 

The excellence of Titian was not so remarkably ap- 
parent in the historical compositions which he painted as 
in his portraits and landscapes, which seem to be supe- 
rior to all competition ; and even to this day, many of 
them preserve their original beauty, being as much thie 
admiration of the present age as they have deservedly 
been of the ages past.—It is observed of Titian by most 
writers, that in the different periods of his life he had 
four different manners; one resembling his first instructor 
Bellino, which was somewhat stiff; another, in imita- 
tion of Giorgione, more bold, and full of force ; his 
third manner was the result of experience, knowledge, 
and judgment, beautifully natural, and finished with 
exquisite care, which manner was peculiarly his own ; 
and in those pictures which he painted between the years 
of approaching old age and his death may be noticed 
his fourth manner. His portraits were very differently 
finished in his early, and in his latter time,’ according 
to the testimony of Sandrart. At first he laboured his 
pictures highly, and gave them a polished beauty and 
‘Justre, so as to produce their eflect full as well when they 
were examined closely as when viewed at a distance ; 
but afterwards, he so managed his penciling, that their 
greatest force and beauty appeared at a more remote 
view, and they pleased less when they were beheld more 
nearly. So that many of those artists who studied to 
imitate him, being misled by appearances which they 
did not sufficiently consider, have imagined that Titian 
executed his work with readiness and a masterly rapidi- 
ty ; and concluded that they should imitate his manner 
most effectually by a freedom of hand and a bold pen- 
cil: Whereas in reality, Titian took abundance of pains 
to work up his pictures to so high a degree of perfec- 
tion ;,and the freedom that appears in the handling was 
entirely effected by a skilful combination of labour and 
judgment. 

It cannot be truly affirmed, that Titian equalled the 
great masters of the Roman school in design; but he al- 
ways took care to dispose his figures in such attitudes as 
showed the most beautiful parts of the body. His taste 
in designing men was not generally so correct or elegant 
as it appeared in his boys and female figures ; but his 
colouring had all the look of real flesh, his figures 
breathe. He was not so bold as Giorgione, but in 
tenderness and delicacy he proved himself much superior 
to him and all other artists. The expression of the pas- 
sions was not his excellence, though even in that respect 
many of his figures merited the justest commendation ; 
but he always gave his figures an air of ease and digni- 
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ty. His landscapes are universally allowed to be un- 
equalled, whether we consider the forms of his trees, the 
grand ideas of nature which appear in his scenery, or 
his distances which agreeably dclude and dehght the 
eye of every observer ; and they are exccuted with a 
light, tender, and mellow pencil. He learned from na- 
ture the harmony of colours, and his tints seem aston- 
ishing, not only for their force, but their sweetness; and 
in that respect his colouring is accounted the standard 
of excellence to all professors of the art. : 

It would prove almost an endless task to enumerate 
the variety of works executed by this illustrious artist, 
at Rome, Venice, Bologna, and Florence, as well as 
those which are to be seen in other cities of Italy, in 
England, Spain, Germany, and France ; but there are 
two, which are mentioned as being truly admirable. 
One is, a Last Supper, preserved in the refectory at the 
¥scurial in Spain, which is inimitably fine ; the other 
is at Milan, representing Christ crowned with thorns. 
The principal figure in the latter has an attitude full of 
grace and dignity more than mortal, and the ccunte- 
nance shows a benevolence and humility, combined 
with dignity and pain, which no pencil but that of Ti- 
tian could so feclingly have described. It is admirably 
coloured, and tenderly and delicately penciled; the 
heads are wonderfully beautiful, the composition excel- 
lent, and the whole lias a charming effect by the chiaro- 
scuro. 

He was of so happy a constitution, that he was never 
ill till the year 1576, when he died of the plague, at 
99 years of age. Fis disciples were Paulo Veronese, 
Giacomo Tintoret, Giacomo de Porte Bassano, and his 
sons. 

TITLARK. Sce Araupa, OrnnitHoLoGy Index. 

TITLE, an appellation of dignity or rank given to 
princes and persons of distinction. 

Titles were not socommon among the ancient Greeks 
or Romans as they are in modern times. Till the reign 
of Constantine the title of J/wstrious was never given 
except to those who were distinguished in arms or let- 
ters: But at length it became hereditary in the families 
of princes, and every son of a prince was illustrious. 
The title of Highness was formerly given only to kings. 
The kings of England before the reign of Henry VIII. 
were addressed hy the title of your Grace. ‘That mo- 
narchfirst assumed the title of Highness, and afterwards 
that of Majesty. The title of majesty was first given 
him by Francis I. in their interview in 1520. Charles 
V. was the first king of Spain who assumed the same 
title. . 

Princes, nobles, and clergy, generally have one title 
derived from their territories and estates, and another 
derived from their rank or from some other remarkable 
circumstance. The pope is called the Brshop of Rome, 
and has the title of Hol’ness. A cardinal has his nanie 
generally from some church, and is saluted by the name 
of Eminent, or most Eminent. An archbishop, besides 
being named from his diocese, is called As Grace and 
most Reverend: a bishop is also distingnished by the 
name of his diocese, and has the title of Azs Lordship 
and right Reverend. Inferier clergymen are denomi 
nated Reverend. - 

The titles of crowned heads derived from their domi 
nions it is unnecessary to mention. It will be sufficient 
to mention those by which they are addressed. To # 
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emperor is given the title of Imperial Mazesty; to kings, 
that of Majesty ; to the princes of Great Britain, Roy/ 
- Highness ; to those of Spain, Infant ; to electors, Elcc- 
toral Highness; to the grand duke of ‘Tuscany, Most 
Serene Highness; tothe other princes of Italy and Ger- 
many, Highness ; to the doge of Venice, Alost Serene 
Prince ; to the grand-master of Malta, Eminence ; to 
nuncios and ambassadors of crowned heads, Excellency; 
to dukes, Grace ; to marquises, earls, and barons, Lord- 
ship. 

The emperor of China, among his titles, takes that 
of Zien Su, “Son of Heaven.”? The Orientals, it is 
observed, are exceedingly fond of titles; the simple go- 
vernor of Schiras, for instance, after a pompous enume- 
ration of qualities, lordslips, &c. adds the titles of 
Flower of Courtesy, Nutmeg of Consolation, and Rose of 
Delight. 

Titve, in Law, denotes any riglit which a person 
has to the possession of a thing, or an authentic instru- 
meut whereby he cau prove his right. See the articles 
Ricut, Property, Kc. | 

Tirre to the Crown in the British Constitution. See 
SUCCESSION. 

TITMOUSE. See Parus, OrnitHotocy Index. 

TITULAR, denotes a person invested with a title, in 
virtue of which he liolds an office or benefice, whether 
he performs the functions thereof or not. 

TITUS VeEspasianus, the Roman emperor, the son 
of Vespasian; of whom it is related, that uot being able 
to recollect any remarkable good action he had done on 
a certain day, he exclaimed, ‘‘ [ have lost a day !” He 
might truly be called the father of hus people ; aud 
though Rome laboured under various public calamities 
during his reign, such was his equitable and mild admi- 
nistration, that he constantly preserved his popularity. 
He was a great laver of learning, and composed several] 
poems. He reigned but two years; and it is thought 
Domitian his brother poisoned him, A. D. 81. aged 41. 
See (History of ) Rome. 

TIVIOT uitts. See CHEviot. 

TIVOLI, the modern name of TizBur. 

TOAD. See Rana, Errperotocy Index. 

Toav-Fish. See Loruius, lcHtHYoLocy Index. 

Loap-Flax. See ANTIRRHINUM, Botany Index. 

Toap-Stone, an argillaceous stone. See GEOLOGY. 

TOBACCO. See Nicorrana, Botany Index, 
and SNUFF. 

Loracco-Pipe-Fish. See Fistucaria, IcHTHYo- 
LoGY Index. 

Lopacco-Pipes, Manufacture of. The art of making 
‘tobacco-pipes, or, as it is commonly called, pipe-making, 
though one of the simplest species of pottery, issufficient- 
ly curious to merit description in a dictionary of arts 
and sciences. 

_The process of pipe-making may be divilled into 

Six stages; viz. 1. Beating or preparing the clay; 2. 
Rolling; 3. Moulding; 4. Trimming; 5. Drying; and, 

. Burning. 

Preparation of the Clay.—The fine white clay em- 
ployed by the pipe-makers, is dug from the quarries in: 
masses of about a cubic foot each. Before it can be 
used in the manufacture of tobacco-pipes, it must be re- 
duced to the consistence of a tough paste. To effect 

this, after its outer surface has been cleared from. dirt 
‘or-dust, it is broken .into-small pieces about as large as 
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tity of soft water as experience has shewn to be sufh- 
cient to bring it to the proper consistence. After lying 
till it las soaked up all the water, which usually re- 
quires from 12 to 24 hours, it is taken from the tub and 
laid on a thick strong wooden bench. Here it is beat- 
en by a heavy four-square iron instrument, in cuch a 
manner as to cut it from one end to the other into very 
thin slices. It requires considerable address to perform. 
this operation, and it is surprising how thin the work- 
men will sometimes cut the slices, and how equally 
they will thus divide the clay. ‘This beating is con- 
tinued, alternately folding up the clay and slicing it, 
till the whole is perfectly smooth. It is then ready for 
rolling, 

Rolling.—The operation of rolling reduces the clay 
into pieces of a proper size and length for making pipes, 
and almost to the proper form. ‘The roller sits at a. 
bench with a smooth board before him, and holds in 
his hand another smooth board about 18 inches long, 
four broad, and about half an inch thick, having one 
end rounded off on one side, so as to produce a corre- 
sponding hollow in the clay. He now takes a piece of | 
the beaten clay, and rolls it out, first with lus hands, 
and then with the board, till it acquire the form of a 
long slender cylinder, with one end considerably larger 
than the rest. This large end is to form the bole, and 
the cylinder the shank of the future pipe. The pieces 
of clay thus formed are laid beside each other on a flat 
board, and are now ready for moulding. 

Moulding.—This is the most complex operation, and 
requires the greatest number of instruments. ‘The prin- 
cipal of these is the mould, which is composed of two 
long pieces of iron, formed so as to join together, and 
having their corresponding sides cut into the shape of 
half a tobacco pipe, each piece being hollowed so as to 
form half a slender cylinder, with a larger cavity at the 
upper end, and at such an angle as it is intended the 
bole of the pipe shall make with the shank. Just above 
that part of each side of the mould which stands be- 
yond what is intended to form the bole, there is a notch 
for admitting a knife to cnt off the superfluous clay. 
To receive the united mould there is a vice, having 
at one end two upright posts, between which moves a 
Jong lever, and to this lever, near the posts, there is 
loosely attached a piece of iron ending below in a smooth 
conical head, capable of entering the large opening of 
the mould, but rather smaller than the opening, so as 
that when forced down into it, a sufficient thickness of 
clay may be left between the cone and the sides of the 
mould, to form the bole of the pipe. One side of this 
vice is fixed, and the other moveable, towards the form- 
er. The moveable side has attached to it an iron screw 
with a very long lever as its handle, so that by turning 
the screw one way or the other, the moveable side of 
the vice may be forced nearer the fixed side, or suffered 
to return to its original position. 

Besides these principal instruments, the moulder re-. 
quires a slender steel wire, fixed in a handle at one end, 
and having its other extremity formed into.a very small 
head ; a saucer containing wool well impregnated with 
oil, and a small woollen or cotton brush. 

When. about to mould his pipes, he lays hold of the 
shank of one of the rolled pieces, and with great dexte-. 
rity, which practice alone can teach, he passes A the 
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Tobacco. Oiled wire through its whole length, till he finds it ar- 
—-y——’ rived at the commencement of the larger extremity of 


the clay. This extremity he then bends to the proper 
angle, and having oiled the inside of each part of his 
mould, he lays the piece of clay with the wire in it, in- 
to one part of tle mould, and covers it with the other. 
He now puts the mould containing the clay into the 
vice, and with the left hand turning round the handle 
of the screw, so as to fix the mould firmly within the 
vice, he, with the right hand, presses down the lever with 
its conical head, and thas forms the cavity of the bole. 
He now withdraws the mould, cuts off with his knife 
the superfluous clay: from the bole, opens the mould, 
takes out the pipe, and now only withdraws the wire. 
He then lays the moulded pipe on a flat board, in the 
same manner as the rolled pieces before described. The 
pipes thus moulded require to be trimmed, that is, to 
have the prominences arising from the joining of the 
mould, and other superfluons pieces of clay taken off, 
‘so as to render the surface smooth and round. 
Trimming.—The operation of trimming is generally 
performed hy hoys and girls, as it requires very little 
skill. The trimmer has before him a smooth block of 
‘wood, about the length of the pipe, and of considerable 
thickness, elevated a little at the remote end. He has 


also a thick piece of smooth iron, one edge of which . 


has across it two or more semicylindrical grooves, capa- 
ble of receiving half the shank of a pipe. Taking one 
‘of the rough moulded pipes, the trimmer carefully passes 
up the hollow ef the shank, a wire similar to that em- 
‘ployed in moulding, and holding the pipe by the bole, 
while the shank lies before him on the wooden block, 
he pares off with a blunt knife all the excrescences of 
clay, both from the shank and bole, and rubs the for- 
mer, while lying on the block, with the grooved part 
‘of his iron, so as to render it as smooth as possible. He 
now cuts off the ragged piece at the extremity of the 
shank, withdraws the wire, and lays the pipe on the 
drying frame. One great object of the trimmer is, to 
see that the pipe is completely perforated, which he dis- 
covers by blowing through it; and if he finds the hole 
choked up, he must open it by pushing the wire as far 
xs possible. If this does not succeed, he breaks the 
‘pipe as useless. 

Drying.—The pipe has now received all the work 
that can be bestowed on it by the maker, previous to its 
being burned ; but as the exposing of it to heat, while 
soft and pliable, would make it crack, it is necessary 
that it be properly dried. For this purpose, a frame is 
prepared, composed of three or four long pieces of 
wood, fastened to two end pieces in such a manner, as 
that the middle of the frame shall be the lowest, to give 
the shanks of the pipes that curve which they generally 
possess. After being trimmed, the pipes are laid beside 
each other in this concave frame, with their boles hang- 
ing down over the edges of the frame, and their shanks 
bending within its hollow. In this position they are ex- 
posed to the air till they are dry and firm. They are 
then ready for burning or baking. 

Burning.—¥or burning or baking the pipes, there is 
to be prepared a kiln of a simple but peculiar construc- 
tion. It is built in the form of a cylinder, close at the 
‘bottom and on the sides, and open at the top. Below 
the bottom is a grate for receiving the fuel, and round 
‘the sides are constructed vertical or spiral flues, opening 
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at the top, and communicating below with the grate, 
The sides of the furnace on its interior are pretty thin, 
and are formed of a cement composed of clay mixed 
with fresh cow dung. In the middle of the cavity is 
placed a pedestal composed of the same materials, for 
the pipes to lean against. When the pipes are sufh- 
ciently dried, they are arranged round this pedestal, 
resting against it, and against each other, with their 
boles next the bottom of the furnace. They are thus 
placed in successive layers, till the furnace be sufficiently 
full, when the open space at top is filled up with bricks 
placed over each other, so as to leave interstices for the 
free circulation of the air, and of the smoke and flame 
which issue through the flues. In these interstices are 
laid several pieces of broken dried pipes, to serve as py- 
rometers for ascertaining the state of the included pipes 
during the burning. The fire is now lighted, and kept 
up, till, on examining the pieces of clay laid in the in. 
terstices of the bricks, it is concluded that the pipes 
within the furnace are sufficiently baked. The fire is 
then suffered to go out, and the whole to cool till the 
next day, when the hricks are taken down, the pipes 
removed, and packed in barrels for sale. 

After being burnt, the pipes are sometimes glazed, 
which is done by rubbing them, while warm, with flan- 
nel and a little white flax. In some places the extre- 
mities of the shanks are rendered smooth by dipping 
them before burning in the ordinary potters glazing, 
which prevents that adhesion to the lips so unpleasant 
in new unglazed pipes. 

TOBAGO, one of the Caribbee islands, ceded to 
Great Britain by the treaty of Paris in 1763, taken by 
the French in 1781, and retaken by the British in 
1793. It lies in the latitude of 11 degrees 10 minutes 
north, and 59 degrees 40 minutes longitude west from 
London, about 40 leagues south-by-west from Barba- 
does, 35 south-east from St Vincents, 20 south-east 
from Grenada, 12 north-east from the Spanish island of 
Trinidada, and between 30 and 40 north-east from the 
Spanish main. According to the latest accounts, it 1s 
somewhat more than 30 miles in length frem north-east 
to south-west, between 8 and g in breadth, and from 23 
to 25 leagues in circumference. The English visited 
this island very early, Sir Robert Dudley being there m 
the reign of Queen Flizabeth. In that of Charles I. 
William earl of Pembroke procured a grant of this, 
with two other small islands; hut died before he was able 
to carry into execution his design of settling them. In 
A. D. 1632 some merchants of Zealand sent over 4 
small colony thither, and gave it the name of New Wal- 
cheren; but before they were able thoroughly to esta 
blish themselves, they were destroyed by the Indians as 
sisted by the Spaniards. Ten years after, James duke 
of Courland sent a colony thither, who settled them 
selves upon Great Courland bay, and made a consider- 
able progress in planting. A. D. 1654, Messieurs A- 
drian and Cornelins Lampsius, two opulent - merchants 
of Flushing, sent a considerable number of people thi- 
ther, who settled on the other side of the island, an 
lived in amity with the Courlanders, until they learned 
that the king of Sweden had seized the pexson of their 
duke and dispossessed him of his dominions, when they 
attacked and forced his subjects to submit. The duke 
being afterwards restored, he obtained from Charles Ll. 


a grant of this island, dated the 17th * a 
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1664. In the second Dutch war the count d’Estrees, 
ke by order of his master, totally ruined it at the close of 
the year 1677; and from that time it continued waste 
till Britain took possession of it after the treaty of Paris. 
The climate, notwithstanding its vicinity to the line, is 
so tempered by the breezes from the sea, as to be very 
supportable even to Europeans ; and has the same ad- 
vantages with that of Grenada, in having regular sea- 
sons, and also in being exempt from the hurricanes. 
There are throughout the island many rising grounds, 
though, except at the north-east extremity, there is no 
part of it that can be styled mountainous; and even there 
the country is far from being rugged or impassable. 
The soil, if we may credit either Dutch or French wri- 
ters, is as fertile and Juxuriant as any of the islands, 
and very finely diversified. Ground provisions of all 
sorts have been raised in great plenty, a vast variety of 
vegetables, excellent in their kind, some for food, some 
for physic. Almost every species of useful timber is to 
be found here, and some of an enormous size; amongst 
others, the true cinnamon and nutmeg tree, as the 
Dutch confess, and of which none could be better 
judges; whole groves of sassafras, and of trees that 
bear the true gum copal, with other odoriferous plants 
that render the air wholesome and pleasant. It is as 
well watered as can be wished, by rivers that fall into 
the sea on both sides, many smaller streams, and fine 
fresh springs in almost every part of the island. The sea- 
cost is indented by 10 or 12 fair and spacious bays, and 
there are amongst these one or two ports capable of re- 
eeiving as large ships as ever visited those seas. There 
are wild hogs in great plenty, abundance of fowls of 
different kinds, and a vast variety of sea and river fish. 
At the north-east extremity lies little Tobago, which is 
two miles long, aud about half a mile broad, very capa- 
ble of improvement. 

TOBOLSK, the capital of a province of the same 
name in Asiatic Russia, comprehending the greater part 
of the country known by the name of Siberia, is situated 
at the confluence of the rivers Tobol and Irtish, in N. 
Lat. 58° 12’, E. Long. 68° 18 The city stands up- 
on the ascent of a high bill, the lower part of which is 
inhabited by Mahometan Tartars, who carry on a con- 
siderable traffic upon the river Irtish, and convey their 
merchandise quite across Great ‘Tartary, as far as 
China. The river Irtish joins the Tobol, and both fall 
into the Oby. By meaus of these two rivers, there is 
a constant flow of merchandise into the city during the 
summer season. Tobolsk is therefore a great mart for 
the commodities of Muscovy, Tartary, and other coun- 
tries: and here is a great concourse of merchants. All 
sorts of provisions are plentiful and cheap. An hun- 
dred weight of rice is sold for 16 copecs, equal to about 
eightpence sterling; a sturgeon weighing 4o pounds, 
for half that money ; an ox for two rix-dollars, and 
every other article in proportion. The adjacent coun- 
_ try abounds with game in great variety. The su- 
_ Preme court of judicature for all Siberia is held in this 
tity, which fs also the scat of a metropolitan, sent 
| hither from Moscow to exercise spiritual jurisdiction 
over the whole kingdom. ‘'Tobolsk is well fortified, 
and defended by a strong garrison, under the com- 


mand of the governor, who resides ,in the place, and 
i proper magazines. ‘This governor enjoys a very ex- 
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takes charge of the fur tribute, which is here deposited 
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tensive command, and can occasionally bring into the 
held gooo men besides a strong body of Tartars on 
horseback, to make head against the Kalmucks and 
Cossacks, in their repeated incursions. A sufficient num- 
ber of Russians, called Jemskorks, are kept in continual 
pay by the government, on the banks of the Irtish, to 
supply travellers on the czar’s account with men, boats, 
or carriages, to convey them as far as Surgut on the 
Oby, a voyage of 200 leagues by water. This is the 
common method of travelling in the summer; but in 
winter the journey by land is not half so long, being 
performed in sleds over the ice and snow, with which 
the country is covered. ‘These sleds are moved by a pair 
of dogs, which will draw a load of 300 pounds with 
surprising expedition. ‘They are hired at easy rates, 
and during one half of the year may be seen flying over 
the snow in great numbers. 
contain 15,000 inhabitants. It is goo miles east from 
Moscow, and 1200 from Petersburgh. 

TODDA Panna. See Cycas, Borany Index. 

TODDY, a name given to the juice of the cocoa- 
nut tree. See ARACK.—Tody is also a name given to 
a mixture of spirits, water, and sugar. 

Loppy-Bird. See Lox1ta, OrnitHoLocy Index. 


TODUS, the Topy ; a genus of birds belonging to: 


the order of pice. See OrniTHOLOGY Index. 
TOGA, in Roman antiquity, a wide woollen gown 

or mantle, which scems to have been of a semicircular 

form, without sleeves; differing both in richness and 


largeness, according to the circumstances of the wearer, 


and used only upon occasion of appearing in public. 

Every body knows that the toga was the distinguish- 
ed mark of a Roman: hence the jus tog, or privilege 
of a Roman citizen; i.e. the right of wearing a Ro- 
man habit, and of taking as they explain it, fire and 
water through the Roman empire. 

TOKAY wine, derives its name from a town of 
Hungary, where it is produced. There are four sorts 
of wine made from the same grapes, distinguished at 


Tokay by the names of essence, auspruch, maslach, and 


the common wine. The essence is made by picking out 
the half-dried and shrivelled grapes, and putting them 
inte a perforated vessel, where they remain as long as. 
any juice runs off by the mere pressure of their own 
weight. This is put into smallcasks, The auspruch is. 
made by pouring the expressed juice of the grapes from 
which the former had been picked on those that yield- 
ed the essence, and treading them with the feet. The 
liquor thus obtained stands for a day or two to ferment, 
and then is poured into small casks, which are kept in. 
the air for about a month, and afterwards put into casks. 


The same process is again repeated by the addition of 


more juice to the grapes which have already undergone 
the two former pressures, and they are now wrung with 
the hands ; and thus is had the maslach. The fourth 
kind is made by taking all the kinds together at first, 
and submitting them to the greatest pressure: this is. 
chiefly prepared by the peasants. The essence is thick, 
and very sweet and lucious: it is chiefly used to mix 
with the other kinds. The auspruch is the wine com-. 
monly exported, and which is known in foreign coun- 
tries by the name of Zokay. 

The goodness of it is determined by the following 
rules, The colour should neither be reddish nor very: 
pale, but a light silver: im trying it, the palate and tip. 
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Tokay of the tongue should be wetted without swallowing it, 
Wine and if it manifest any acrimony to the tongue it 1s not 
I good ; but the taste ought to be soft and mild: whien 
poured out, it should form globules in the glass, and 
have an oily appearance: when genuine, the strongest 
is always of the best quality: when swallowed, it should 
have an earthy astringent taste in the mouth, which is 
called the taste of the root. All tokay wine has an aro- 
‘matic taste, which distinguishes it from every other spe- 
cies of wine. It keeps to any age, and improves by 
time: but is never good till about three years old. It 
is the best way to transport it in casks ; for when it is 
on the seas, it ferments three times every season, and 
thus refines itself. When in bottles, there must be an 
empty space left between the wine and the cork, other- 
wise it would burst the bottle. A little oil is put upon 
the surface, and a piece of bladder tied over the cork. 
The bottles are always laid on their sides in sand. Phil. 
Trans. vol. lxi. part 11. p. 292, &c. 
TOKENS. See T'rapveswens Tokens. 
TOISE, or Fatuom, a French measure containing 
six of their feet, equal to 6,3945 English feet. 
TOLAND, Joun, a famous writer, was born near 
_ Londonderry in Ireland in 1670, and educated in the 
Popish religion; but at 16 years of age embraced the 
principles of the Protestants. He studied three years at 
the university of Glasgow; was created master of arts in 
the nniversity of Edinburgh ; and afterwards completed 
his studies at Leyden, where he resided two years. He 
then went to Oxford, where, having the advantage of 
the public library, he collected materials upon various 
subjects, and composed some pieces; among which was, 
A Dissertation to prove the received history of the tra- 
gical death of Atilius Regulus, the Roman consul, to 
be a fable. He began likewise a work of greater con- 
sequence, in which he undertook to show that there are 
no mysteries in the Christian religion. He published it 
in 1696 at London, under the title of Christzanity not 
~ mysterious. This book gave great offence, and was at- 
tacked by several writers. He afterward wrote in fa- 
vour of the Hanoverian succession, and many other 
pieces. In 1707 he went into Germany, where he vi- 
sited several courts; and in 1710 he was introdneed to 
Prinee Eugene, who gave him several marks of his ge- 
nerosity. Upon his return to England he was for some 
tinie supported by the liberality of the earl of Oxford 
lord-treasurer, and kept a country house at Epsom; but 
soon losing his lordship’s favour, he pnblished several 
pamphlets against that minister’s measures. In the last 
four years of his life he lived at Putney, but used to 
spend most part of the winter in London. Mr Toland 
died at London in 1722. He was a man of uncommon 
abilities, published a number of curious tracts, and was 
perhaps the most learned of all the infidel writers; but 
-his private character was far from being an amiable one; 
for he was extremely vai, and wanted those social vir- 
tues which are the chicf ornaments as well as duties of 
life. iis posthumous works, two volumes octavo, were 
published in 1726, with an account of his life and writ- 
ings, by Mr Des Maizeaux. 
TOLEDO, an ancient and trading city of Spain in 
Bourgoan. New Castile, of which it was formerly the capital. 
ne’s Travels About two centuries ago it is said to have contained 
im Spam, more than 200,000 inhabitants ; but they are now di- 
vol. — minished to 20,000, or xt most to 30,000. It is ad- 


vantageously seated on the river Tajo, which surrounds 7, 


it on two sides; and on the land side, it has an ancient Tolerai 


wall built by a Gothic king, and flanked with 100 “—\~ 


towers. It is seated on a mountain, which renders the 
streets uneven, and which are narrow; but the houses 
are fine, and there are a great number of superb struc. 
tures, besides 17 public squares, where the markets are 
kept. ‘The finest buildings are the royal castle and the 
cathedral church; which last is the richest and most 
considerable in Spain. It is seated in the middle of the 
city, joining to a handsome street, with a fine square 
before it. Several of the gates are very large, and of 
bronze. There 1s also a superb steeple, extremely high, 
from whence there is a very distant prospeet. The Sa. 
grariro, or principal chapel, is a real treasury, in which 
are 15 large cabinets let into the wall, full of prodigious 
quantities of gold and silver vessels, and othcr works, 
There are two mitres of silver gilt, set all over with 
pearls and precious stones, with three collars of massy 
gold, enriched in like manner. ‘There are two brace- 
lets and an imperial crown of the Virgin Mary, consist- 
ing of large diamonds and other jewels. The weight 
of the gold in the crown is 15 pounds. The vessel 
which contains the consecrated wafer is of silver gilt, 
as high as a man, and so heavy, that it requires 30 men 
to carry it; within it is another of pure gold enriched 
with jewels. Here are 39 religious houses, most of 
which are worthy a traveller’s notice, with many other 
sacred buildings, besides seventy churches belonging 
to 27 parishes, and fifteen hospitals. Without the tewn 
are the remains of an amphitheatre, and other antiqui- 
ties. 

Toledo is an archbishop’s see, who is primate of Spain, 


and perhaps the richest prelate in Europe. His revenue Swit. 
is said to amount to125,000l. sterling, but there are large 


deductions to be made from it. He pays 15,000 ducats 


sions. ‘Toledo has also a university. It was formerly 
celebrated for the exquisite temper of the sword blades 
made there. It is situated in E. Long. 3. 15. N. Lat. 
39, 50. und is 37 miles south from Madrid. 

TOLERATION, in matters of religion, 1s either 
civil or ecelesiastical. Civil toleration is an impunity 
and safety granted by the state to every sect that does 
net maintain doctrines inconsistent with tke public 
peace: and ecclesiastical toleration is the allowance 
which the church grants to its members to differ in cer- 
tain epinions, not reputed fundamental. 

As the gods of Paganism were almost all local and 
tutelary, and as it was a maxim universally received 
that it was the duty of every man to worship, together 
with his own deities, the tutelary gods of the country 
in which he might chance to reside, there was no room 
for persecution in the Heathen world, on account of dif- 
ferent sentiments in religion, or of the different mtes 
with which the various deities were worshipped. a 
the primitive Christians joined their fellow-citizens 3 
the worship of Jnpiter, Juno, and the rest of the 
of Roman divinities, they would have been suflered to 
worship, without molestation, the Creator of the world 
and the Redcemer of mankind; for in that case the 
God of the Christians would have been looked upon #8 
a Being of the same kind with the gods of the empires 
and the great principle of intercommunity would bave 
remamed unviolated. But the true God had expres} 
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prohibited hoth Jews and Christians from worshipping 
any other god besides Himself; and it was their refusal 
to break that precept of their religion which made their 
Heathen masters look upon them as Atheists, and per- 
secute them as a people inimical to the state. Utility, 
and not truth, was the object for which the Heathen 
_ _ legislatures supported the national religion. They well 
knew that the stories told by their poets of their differ- 
ent divinities, of the rewards of Elysium, and of the 
__ punishments of Tartarus, were a collection of senseless 
fables; but they had nothing hetter to propose to the 
vulgar, and they were not such strangers to the human 
heart, as to suppose that mankind could live together 
In society without being influenced in their conduct by 
some religion. 
| Widely different from the genius of Paganism was 
__ the spirit of the Jewish dispensation, Truth, which is 
in fact always coincident with general utility, was the 
great object of the Mosaic Jaw. The children of Israel 
were separated from the rest of the world, to preserve 
the knowledge and worship of the true God, at a time 
when all the other nations on earth, forgetting the Lord 
| 
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that made them, were falling prostrate to stocks and 
_ stones, and worshipping devils and impure spirits. Such 
‘was the contagion of idolatry, and so strong the propen- 
sity of the Israelites to the customs and manners of the 

Egyptians, and other polytheistic nations around them, 

that the purpose of their separation could not have been 

served, had not Jehovah condescended to become not 
| only their tutelary God, but even their supreme civil 
Magistrate (see THEOLOGY, N° 151.)3 so that under 
the Mosaic economy, idolatry was the crime of high 
treason, and as such justly punished by the laws of the 
state. Among the Jews, the church and state were not 
indeed different societies. They were se thoroughly in- 
corporated, that what was a sin in the one was a crime 
in the other ; and the forfeiture of ecclesiastical privis 
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leges was the forfeiture of the rights of citizens. 
In many respects the Christian religion is directly op- 
posite to the ritual law of Moses. It is calculated for 
 allnations, and intended to be propagated among all. 
lustead of separating one people from another, one of 
its principal objects is to disseminate universal benevo- 
lence, and to inculcate upon the whole human race, 
| that mutual Jove which naturally springs from the 
_ knowledge that all men are brethren. Its ultimate end 
being to train its votaries for heaven, it concerns itself 
no farther witb the affairs: of earth than to enforce by 
eternal sanctions the laws of morality 5; and the king- 
dom of its Founder not heing of this world, it leaves 
every nation at liherty to fabricate its own municipal] 
laws, so as best to serve its own interest in the various 
circumstances in which it may be placed; and denounces 
a curse upon all who pay not to those laws the fullest 
obedience, when they are not obviously inconsistent 
with the laws of piety and virtue, which are of prior 
| | obligation. The Christian church therefore must always 
remain a distinct society from the state; and though, 
“till the present age of hazardous innovations, it has been 
deemed expedient in every country, where the truth of 
the gospel is admitted, to give to the religion of Christ 
a legal establishment, and to confer immunities on its 
ministers, this measure has been adopted, not to secure 
the purity of the faith, which appeals to the private 
judgment of each individual, but merely to preserve 
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the peace of society, and to put a restraint upon those Toleration, 
actions of which human laws:cannot take cognizance, \aey—ed 
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With religion, Christian governments have no farther 
concern than as it tends to promote the practice of vir- 
tue. The early Christians, however, not understanding 
the principle upon which penal laws were employed to 
preserve the purity of the Jewish religion 3 and, as our 
blessed Lord observed to two of his apostles, not know= 
ing what spirit they were of—hastily conclnded that 
they had a right to enforce the doctrines and worship of 
the New Testament, by the same means which had 
been used to preserve the Israelites steady to the doc- 
trines and worship of the Old. Hence, though they 
had suffered the crnellest persecutions themselves (see 
PERSECUTION), they no sooner got the power of the 
state in their hands, than they persecuted the Pagans 
for their idolatry ; and afterwards, when heresies arose 
in the church, persecuted one another for expressing in 
different phrases metaphysical propositions, of such a 
nature as no human mind can fully comprehend. The 
apostle had forewarned them that there must be heresies 
in the church, that they who are approved may be made 
manifest ; but it did not occur to them that persecution 
for opinion is the worst of all heresies, as it violates at 
once truth and charity. | 

Hitherto these unhallowed means of bringing Chri- 
stians to uniformity of faith and practice, had been only 
occasionally employed, from their not accurately distin- 
guishing between the spirit of the gospel and that of the 
Jaw ; but as soon as the bishops of Rome had brought 
the inhabitants of Europe to recognize their infallibility 
in explaining articles of faith and deciding points of 
controversy, persecution became a regular and perma- 
nent instrument of ecclesiastical discipline. To doubt 
or to deny any doctrine to which these unerring instruc- 
tors had given the sanction of their approbation, was 
held to be not only a resisting of the truth, but an aet 
of rebellion against their sacred authority ; and the se- 
cular power, of which, by various arts, they had ac- 
quired the absolute direction, was instantly employed 
to avenge both. 

“Thus Europe had been accustomed, during many pr 


centuries, to see speculative opinions propagated or de- History of 
fended by force; the charity and mutual forbearance, Carles F. 


which Christianity recommends with so much warmth, 
were forgotten; the sacred rights of conscience and of 
private judgment were unheard of; and not only the idea 
of toleration, but even the word itself, in the sense now 
affixed to it, was unknown. A right to extirpate error 
by force, was universally allowed to be the prerogative 
of those who possessed the knowledge of truth 3 and 
thongh the first reformers did not arrogate to themselves 
in direct terms that infallibility which they had refused 
to the church of Rome, they were not less confident of 
the truth of their own doctrines, and required with equal 
ardour the princes of their party to check such as presu- 
med to impugn or to oppose-them. To this request too 
many of these princes lent a willing ear. Itflattered at 
once their piety and their pride, to be considered as pos- 
sessing all the rights of Jewish princes ; and Henry the 
VIII. of England, after labouring to make his divines 
declare that all authority ecclesiastical as well as ciyj] 
flows from the crown, persecuted alternately the Papists 
aud Protestants. Many of his successors, whose charac« 
ters were much better than his, thouglit themselves duly 
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means of penal laws a uniformity of faith and worship 
among their subjects: and it was not till the revolution 
that any sect in England seems to have fully under- 
stood, that all men have an unalienable right to worship 
God in the manner which to them may seem most suit- 
able to his nature, and the relation in which they stand 
to him; or that it is impossible to produce nniformity 
of opinion by any other means than candid disquisition 
and sound reasoning. That the civil magistrate has a 
right to check the propagation of opmions which tend 
only to sap the foundations of virtue, and to disturb the 
peace of society, cannot, we think, be questioned 5 but 
that he has no right to restrain mankind from publicly 
professing any system of faith, which comprehends the 
being and providence of God, the great laws of mora- 
lity, and a future state of rewards and punishments, 1s 
as evident as that it is the object of religion to fit man- 
kind for heaven, and the whole duty of the magistrates 
to maintain peace, liberty, and property, upon earth. 
We have elsewhere observed (see TEsr), that among 
a number of different sects of Christians, it 1s not the 
superior purity of the system of faith professed by one 
of them, that gives it a right to the immunitics of an 
establishment in preference to all its rivals; hut though 
the legislature is authorized, in certain circumstances, 
to make a less pure system the religion of the state, it 
would be the height of absurdity to suppose that any 
man, or body of men, can have authority to prevent a 
purer system from being acknowledged as the religion 
of individuals. For propagating opinions and pursuing 
practices which necessarily create civil disturbance, 
every man is answerable to the Jaws of his country ; 
but for the soundness of his faith, aud the purity of his 
worship, he is answerable to no tribunal but that which 
ean search the heart. 

When churches are established, and creeds drawn up 
as guides to the preaching of the national clergy, it 
is obvious that every clergyman who teaches any thing 
directly contrary to the doctrine of such creeds, violates 
the condition on which he holds bis living, and may be 
justly deprived of that living, whether his obnoxious 
opinion be in itself true or false, important or unimpor- 
tant ; but his punishment should be extended no farther. 
To expel a Christian from private communion for teach- 
ing any doctrine which is neither injurious to the state 
nor contrary to the few simple articles which comprise 
the sum of the Christian faith, 1s the grossest tyranny ; 
and the governors of that church which is guilty of it, 
usurp the prerogative of the blessed Lord, who com- 
manded the apostles themselves not to be called masters 
in this sense; for one (says he) is your master (vpewy 6 
xebnynlas), even Christ. It is indeed a hardship to de- 
prive a man of his living for conscientiously illustrating 
what he believes to be-a truth of the gospcl, only be- 
cause his illustration may be different from that which 
had formerly been given by men fallible like himself ; 
but if the establishment of human compilations of faith 
be necessary, this hardship cannot be removed, but by 
making such compilations as simple as possible, and 
drawing them up in scripture language. Such a re- 
formation, could it be cilected peaceably, would serve 
other good purposes 3 for while it wonld sufficiently 
guard the purity of the faith, it would withdraw that 
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temptation which too many establisliments throw in the Tolerath 
way of men, to subscribe to the truth of what they do 4 
not really believe; and it would effectually banish from Tomb, 
the Christian church every thiug which can be called b 
the name of persecution. See NoNCONFORMISTS. 

TOLL, a tax or custom paid for liberty to vend 
goods in a market or fair, or for keeping roads in pro- 
per repair. The first appomtment of a toll on highways 
of which we read, taok place in 1346. See Roan. 

TOLOUSE. See Touxouse. 

TOLU, a town of South America in Terra Firma, 
and in the government of Carthagena; famous for the 
fine balsam of Tola, brought into Europe from thence, 
and produced from a tree like a pine. It is seated on 
a bay of the Carribbean sea, 60 miles south of Cartha- 
gena, W. Long. 75. 25. N. Lat. 9. 45. 

TOLULFERA, the Batsam-of-ToLu TREE; a ge- 
nus of plants belonging to the class of decandria. See 
Botany, p. 182. and Cuemisrry, N° 2483. 

TOMATOES. See SoLanum, Botany Index. 

TOMB, includes both the grave or sepulchre wherein 
a defunct is interred, and the monument erected to pre- 
serve his memory. ‘The word is formed from the Greek 
tvubes, tumulus, ‘ sepulchre ;” or, according to Me- 
nage, from the Latin temba, which signifes the same. 

fn many nations it has been customary to burn the 
bodies of the dead, and to collect the ashes with pious 
care into an urn, which was deposited in a tomb or se- 
pulchre. See BuRNiInG. Among many nations it has 
also been the practice to lay the dead body in a tomb, 
without consuming it, after having wrapped it up de- 
cently, and sometimes placing it in a coflin. See Cor- 
FIN. 

The tombs of the Jews were generally hollow places 
hewn out of a rock. Abraham buried Sarah in a cave. 
Such was the place too in which the kings of Judah and 
Isracl were interred: and such was the place in which 
the body of our Saviour was deposited by Joseph of 
Arimathea. But it is probable that the common people 
buried their dead in graves; for our Saviour compares 
the Pharisees to “ graves which appear not, and the 
men that walk over them are not aware of them.’ Over 
the tombs, perhaps only of people of distinction, a stone 
or monument was erected, to intimate to passengers that 
they were burying places, that they might not pollute 
themselves by touching them. With the same inten- 
tion, as Lightfoot informs ns, they whitened them every 
year on the rsih of February. 

The Egyptians also buried their dead in caves, called 
catacombs. See Caracoms. The pyramids, as some 
think, were also employed for the same purpose. Some- 
times also, after embalming their dead, they placed 
them in niches in some magnificent apartment in their 
houses. 

The Greeks and Romans burned their dead, and de- 
posited their ashes in a tomb. The Greeks interred the 
ashes without the cities, by the sides of their highways: 
Sometimes indeed, by way of particular honour, they 
were buried in an clevated part of the town; and the 
Lacedzmonians were allowed by Lycurgus to bury 1m 
the city and round their temples: But this was forbid- 
den among the Romans by the law of the twelve tables, 
In urbe ne sepelito, neve urtto; yet Valerius Publicola, 
Posthumus Tubertius, and the family of the Claudiu, 


were buried in the Capitol. ‘To bury by the sides 0 
public 
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public reads was common among the Romans also; 
hence their epitaphs frequently began with Siste vzator. 
Highways were made choice of probably for two rea- 
sons: I. That the dead might not be offensive or injure 
the health of the living, which they certainly would if 
buried in towns or populous places; and, 2dly, That 
they might hold out to travellers a lesson of mortality, 
and teach the rustie moralist to die. 

As it would swell this article to too great a size, 
to describe all the different kinds of tombs which 
have been used by different nations and ages, we must 
eontent ourselves with shortly describing the tombs of 
a few nations, and adding a few concomitant circum- 
stances. 

The tombs of the Parseesare singular. The deceas- 
ed, after lying a proper time in lis own house, for the 
purposes of mourning, is carried, followed by his rela- 
tions and friends, the females chanting a requiem, and 
deposited in a tomb of the following constrnction: It is 
a circular building, open at top, about 55 feet diameter, 
and 25 feet in height, filled to within 5 feet of the top, 
excepting a well of 15 feet diameter in the centre. The 
part so filled is terraced, with a slight declivity toward 
the well. T'wo circular grooves three inches deep are 
raised round the well; the first at the distance of four, 
the second at ten, feet from the well. Grooves of the 
like depth or height, and four feet distance from each 
other at the outer part of the outer circle, are carried 
straight from the wall to the well, communicating with 
the circular ones, for the purpose of carrying off the 
water, &c. ‘The tomb, by this means, is divided into 
three circles of partitions: the outer, about seven feet 
hy four: the middle six by three: the inner, four by 
two: the outer for the men, the middle for the women, 
the inner for the children; in which the bodies are re- 
spectively placed, wrapped loosely in a piece of cloth, 
and left to be devoured by the vultures; which is very 
soon done, as numbers of those auimals are always seen 
hovering and watching about these charnel houses, in 
expectation of their prey. The friends of the deceased, 
er the persons who have charge of the tomb, come at 
the proper time, and throw the bones into their recep- 
tacle, the well in the centre ; for which purpose, iron 
rakes and tongs are deposited in the tomb. The en- 
trance is closed by an iron door, four feet square, on 
the eastern side, ax high np as the terrace, to which a 
toad is raised. Upon the wall, above the door, an addi- 
tional wall is raised, to prevent people from looking in- 
to the tomb, which the Parsees are particularly careful 
to prevent. A Persian inscription is on a stone insert- 
ed over the door, which we ence copied, but have for- 
gotten its tenor. From the hottom of the wall subter- 
Yaneous passages lead to receive the bones, Xe. and 
prevent the well from filling. 

Ofthe ancient sepulchres found in Russia and Siberia, 
Some are perfect tunmuli, raised to an enormous height, 


} ° . 
¢ while others are almost level with the ground Some of 
».4j, them are encompassed with a square wall of large quarry 


stones placed in an erect position ; others are covered 
only with a small heap of stones, or they are tumuli 
. adorned with stones at top. Some are walled with brick 
within, and vaulted over; others are no more than pits 
orcommon graves. In some the earth is «xcavated seve- 
tal fathoms deep 3 others, and especially those which are 
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topped by a lofty tumulus, are only dug of a sufficient 
depth for covering the carcase. In many of these se- 
pulchres the bones of men, and frequently of horses, are 
found, and in a condition that renders it probable the 
bodies were’not burnt before they were inhumed. Other 
bones show clearly that they have been previously 
burnt; because a part of them is unconsumed, and he- 


cause they lie in a disordered manner, and some of 


them are wanting. Urns, in which other nations of 
antiquity have deposited the ashes of their dead, arc 
never met with here. But sometimes what remained 
of their bodies after the combustion, and even whole 
carcases, are found wrapped up in thin plates of gold. 
Many dead bodies are frequently seen deposited toge- 
ther in one tomb; a certain indication that either a 
battle had been fought in the neighbourhood of the 
place, or that some families buried their relations in an 
hereditary tomb. 

The Moors, like all other Mahometans, hold it 
contrary to the spirit of religion to bnry their dead in 
mosques, and to profane the temple of the Most Hieke 
by the putrefaction of dead bodies. In the infancy of 
the church the Christians had the like respect for their 
temples. 


Tomb 
Hi 


Tone. 


 osamemn Aemeeendl 


The burial gronnds of the Mahometans are Chenter's 


without the city; the emperors have their sepulchres 4/orocco, 


distinct and distant from the mosque, in sanctuaries, 
built by themselycs: their tombs are exceedingly 
simple. 

All Mahometans inter the dead at the hour set apart 
for prayer. The defunct is not kept in the house, ex- 
cept he expires after sunset ; but the body is transport- 
ed to the mosque, whither it is carried by those who are 
going to prayer. Each, froma spirit of devotion, is 
desirous to carry in his turn. The Moors sing at their 
burial service; which usage perhaps they have imita- 
ted after the Christians of Spain. They bave no par- 
ticular colour appropriated to mourning. Women re- 
gularly go on the Friday to weep over and pray at 
the sepulchres of the dead, whose memory they hold 
dear. 

Among the northern nations it was customary to bury 
their dead under heaps of stones called cazras, or under 
barrows: (Sce the articles Cairns and Barrow.) 
The inhabiants of ‘Tibet, it is said, neither bury nor 
burn their dead; but expose them on the tops of moun- 
tains. See TIBET. 

TOMBUC! OO, a city of Africa, and capital of a 
rich and populous country, situated near the Niger, in 
E. Long. 1. 30. and N. Lat. 16. 30. Some manufac- 
tures, particularly that of cotton cloth, are carried on in 
Tombuctoo 3 and it has a considerable trade with the 
caravans. Many frnitless attempts have recently been 
made by European travellers to reach this city, which is 
supposed to be one of the most considerable in the in- 
terior of Africa. See AFFRICA, SUPPLEMENT. 

TOMPION, a sort of bung or cork used to stop the 
mouth of acannon. At sea this is carefully encircled 
with tallow or putty, to prevent the penetration of the 
water into the bore, whereby the powder contained in 
the chamber might be damaged or rendered incapable of 
service. 

TON, a measpre or weight. See Tun. 

TONE, or Tune, in Music, a property of sound, 
whereby it comes under the relation of grave and acute ; 
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Tonnage. 
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or the degree of elevation any sound has, from the de- 
gree of ewiftness of the vibrations of the parts of the so- 
norous body. 1 

The variety of tones in human voices arises partly 
from the dimensions of the windpipe, which, like a flute, 
the longer and narrower it is, the sharper the tone it 
gives 3 but principally from the head of the larynx or 
knot of the throat: the tone of the voice being more or 
less grave as the rima or cleft thereof is more or less 
open. — 

The word fone is taken in four different senses among 
the ancients: 1. For any sound; 2. For a certain in- 
terval, as when it is said the difference between the dia- 
pente and diatessaron is a tone; 3. For a certain locus 
or compass of the voice, in which sense they used the 
Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian tones; 4. For tension, as when 
they speak of an acute, grave, or a middle tone. 

Toner is more particularly used, in music, for a cer- 
tain degree or interval of tune, whereby a sound may be 
either raised or lowered from one extreme of a concord 
to the other, so as still to produce true melody. 

TONGUE. See Anatomy, N® 102. 

TONIC, in Afusic, signifies a certain degree of ten- 
sion, or the sound produced by a vocal string in a given 
degree of tension, or by any sonorous body when put in 
vibration. 

Tonic, says Rousseau, is likewise the name given by 
Aristoxenus to one of the three kinds of chromatic mu- 
sic, whose divisions he explains, and which was the or- 
dinary chromatic of the Greeks, proceeding by two 


semitones in succession, and afterwards a third minor. 


Tonic Dominant. See Dominant. 

TONNAGE and PounDaGE, an ancient duty on 
wine and other goods, the origin of which seems to have 
been this: About the 21st of Edward LIL. complaint 
was made that merchants were robbed and murdered on 
the seas. The king thereupon, witii the consent of the 
peers, levied a duty of 2s. on every ton of wine, and 
12d. in the pound on all goods imported; which was 
treated as illegal by the commons. Abont 25 years 
after, the king, when the knights of shires were re- 
turned home, obtained a like grant from the citizens 
and burgesses, and the year after it was regularly grant- 
ed in parliament. These duties were diminished some- 
times, and somctimes inereased; at length they seem to 
have been fixed at 3s. tonnage and 1s. poundage. They 
were at first usnally granted only for a stated term of 
years, as, for two years in 5 Ric. I.; but in Henry 
VI.’s time they were granted him for life by a statute 
in the 31st year of his reign; and again to Edward IV. 
for the term of his life also: since which time they 
were regularly granted to all his successors for life, 
sometimes at the first, sometimes at other subsequent 
parliaments, till the reign of Charles I. ; when, as the 
noble historian expresses it, his misters were not snf- 
ficiently solicitous for a renewal of his legal grant. And 
yet these imposts were imprudently and unconstitution- 
ally levied and taken, without consent of parliament, 
for 15 years together ; which was one of the causes of 
those unhappy discontents, justifiable at first in too 
many instances, but which degenerated at last into cause- 
less rebellion and murder. For, as in every other, so 
in this particular case, the king (previous to the com- 
mencement of hostilities) gave the nation ample satisfac- 
tion for the errors of his former conduct, by passing an 
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act, whereby he renounced all power in the crown of 7... 
levying the duty of tonnage and poundage, without the an 
express consent of parliament; and also all power of im- —— 
position upon any merchandises whatever. Upon the ’ 
restoration, this duty was granted to King Charles IT, 
for life, and so it was to his two immediate successors; 
but now, by three several statutes, g Ann. c. 6. 1 Geo. 
I. c. 12. and 3 Geo. I. c. 7. it is made perpetual, and 
mortgaged for the debt of the public. 

TONQUIN, a kingdom of Asia, in the East Indies, 
beyond the Ganges; bounded on the north by the pro- 
vince of Yunnan in China, on the east by the province 
of Canton and the bay of Tonquin, on the south by 
Cochin China, and on the west by the kingdom of 
Laos. It is about 1200 miles in length and 500 in 
breadth ; and is one of the finest and most considerable 
kingdoms of the East, as well on account of the num- 
ber of inhabitants as the riches it contains and the trade 
it carries on, The country is thick set with villages; 
and the natives in general are of a middle stature and 
clean limbed, with a tawney complexion. Their faces 
are oval and flattish, and their noses and lips well pro- — 
portioned. Their hair is black, long, lank, and coarse; 
and they let it hang down their shoulders. They are 
generally dexterous, nimble, active, and ingenious in 
mechanic arts. They weave a multitude of fine silks, 
and make cnrious lacker-works, which are transported 
to other countries. ‘There is such a number of people, 
that many want employment; for they seldom go te 
work but when foreign ships arrive. The money and 
goods brought hither by the English and Dutch pnt 
them in action; for they have not money of their own 
sufficient to employ themselves; and therefore one-third 
at least must be advanced beforeliand by the merchants: 
and the ships must stay here till the goods are finished, 
which is generally five or six months. They are soad- 
dicted to gaming, that when every thing else is lost, they 
will stake their wives and children. The garments of 
the ‘l’onquinese are made either of silk or cotton; but 
the poor people and soldiers wear only cotton of a dark 
tawney colour. Their houses are small and low; and 
the walls either of mud, or hurdles daubed over with 
clay. They have only a ground floor, with two or 
three partitions ; and each room has a square hole to let — 
in the light. The villages consist of 30 or 40 houses, 
surrounded with trees; and in some places there are 
banks to keep the water from overflowing their gar- 
dens, where they have oranges, betels, melons, and sa- 
lad-herbs. In the rainy season they cannot pass from 
one house to another without wading through the wa- 
ter; they sometimes have boats. In. the capital city 
called Cacho there are about 20,000 houses with mud- 
walls, and covered with thatch; a few are built with 
brick, and roofed with pan-tiles. In each yard 184 
smal] arched building like an oven, about six feet high, 
made of brick, which serves to secure their goods in case 
of fre. The principal streets are very wide, and pa 
with small stones. The king of Tonquin has three pa 
laces in it, such as they are; and near them are stables 
for his horses and elephants. The house of the English 
factory is seated at the north end of the city, fronting 
the river, and is the best in the city. The people in 


general are courteous, and civil to strangers; but’ 
great nen are proud, haughty, and ambitious; the sol- 


diers insolent, and the poor thievish. They buy he 
their 
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.. their wives, of which the great men have several; but 
_ the poor are stinted for want of money. In hard times 
. the men will sell both their wives and children to buy 
rice to maintain themselves. ‘Thc women offer them- 
selves to strangers as wives while they stay, and agree 
with them for a certain price. Even the great men 
will offer their daughters to the merchants and officers 
who are likely to stay six months in the country. They 
are not afraid of being with child; for if they are girls 
they can sell them well when they are young, because 
they are fairer than the other inhabitants. ‘These wo- 
men are said to be very faithful; and are trusted with 
money and goods by the Europeans during their ab- 
seuce, and will make great advantage with them. The 
first new moon in the year that happens after the mid- 
dle of January, is a great festival ; when they rejoice 
for 10 or 12 days together, and spend their time in all 
manner of sports. Their common drink is tea, but they 
make themselves merry with arrack. The language is 
spoken very much in the throat ;.and some of.the words 
are pronounced through the teeth, and has a great re- 
semblance to the Chinese. They have several mechanic 
arts or trades; such as smiths, carpenters, joiners, tur- 
ners, weavers, tailors, potters, painters, money-changers, 
paper-makers, workers in lacker, and bell-founders.— 
Their commodities are gold, musk, silks, calicoes, drugs 
of many sorts, woods for dyeing, lacquered wares, 
earthen wares, salt, aniseeds, and worm-seeds. The lac- 
quered ware is not inferior to that of Japan, which is 
accounted the best in the world. The chief trade is 
earried on by the Chinese, English, and Dutch. Ton- 
quin anciently formed part of the Chinese empire, but 
established its independence about 1553. From. that 
period it was governed by its own princes till the year 


quered by the sovereign of Cochin China. 
TONSILS. See Anatomy, N° 102. 
TONSURE, in Ecclesiastical History, a particular 


manner of shaving or clipping the hair of ecclesiastics 


nothing more than polling the head, and cutting the 
hair to a moderate degree, for the sake of decency 
and gravity: and the same observation is true: with 
respect to the tonsure of the ancient monks. But 
the Romans have carried the affair of tonsure much 
farther ; the candidate for it kneeling before the -bi- 
shop, who cuts the hair in five different parts of the 
head, viz. before, behind, on each side, and on the 
 erown. | 
TONTINE, a loan given for life annuities with be- 
nefit of survivorship; so called from the inventor Lau- 
rence Tonti, a Neapolitan. He proposed his scheme 
in 1653 to reconcile the people to Cardinal Maza- 
zine’s government, by amusing them with the hope of 
becoming suddenly rich. He obtained the consent of 
the court, but the parliament would not register the 


edict. Ee made attempts afterwards, but without suc- 
cess, 


; 
| 
_ ot Augsburg, and by his own immense expences, that he 
had recourse to the plans of Tonti, which, though long 
laid aside, were not forgotten. By an edict in 1689 he 
_ Created a Tontine royale of 1,40¢,000 livres annual 
| rent, divided. inta 14 classes. ‘The actions were 300 

livres a pieze, and the proprietors were to receive rol, 
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1800, when after a long struggle it was finally con-- 


or monks. The ancient tonsure of the clergy was. 


__It was not till Louis XIV. was distressed by the league: 
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per cent. with benefit of snrvivorship in every class. 
This scheme was executed but very imperfectly ; for 
none of the classes rose to above 25,000 livres, instead 
of 100,000, according to the original institntion ; though 
the annuities were very regularly paid. A few years 
after, the people seeming in better humour for projects 
of this kind, another tontine was erected upon nearly 
the same terms, but this was never above half full. 
They both subsisted in the year 1726, when the French 
king united the 13th class of the first tontine with the 
14th of the second; all the actions of which were 
possessed by Charlotte Bonneymay, widow of Louis 
Barbier, a surgeon of Paris, who died at the age of 96. 
This gentlewoman had ventured 300 livres in each ton- 
tine; and in the last year of her life she had for her 
annuity 73,500 livres, or about 36col. a-year, for about 
ol. 

‘The nature of the tontine is this ; there is an annuity, 
after a certain ratc of interest, granted to a number of 
people; divided into classes, according to their respective 


ages ; so that annually the whole fund of each class is. 


divided among the survivors of that class ; till at last it 
falls to one, and upon the extinction of that life, reverts 
to the power by which the tontine was erected, and 
whieh becomes thereby security for the due payment of 
the annuities. 

TOOL, among mechanics, denotes in general any 
instrument used for making other complex instruments 


and machines, or in other operations of the mechanic: 


arts. . 


TOOTH, for a description of, see ANAToMY, N° 


any 
TOOTHACH. See Mepicine, N° 210, and Sur- 
GERY Index. 


Loornacu-Tree. See ZaxtTuoxy_tum, )? Botany 
TOOTHWORT. Sce PLumsBaco, Index. 


TOP, a sort of platform, surrounding the lower 
masthead, from which it projects on all sides like a 
scallold. 


The principal intention of the top is to extend the 


topmast shronds, so as to form a greater angle with the 
mast, and thereby give additional support to the latter. 
It is sustained by certain timbers fixed across the hounds 
or Shoulders of the masts, and called the trestle-trees and 
cross- trees. 

Besides the use above mentioned, the top is otherwise 


Tontine 


f 
Top-Sails, 


extremely convenient to contain the materials necessary - 


for extending the small sails, and for fixing or repairing 
the rigging and machinery with more facility and expe- 
dition. 
and is accordingly fortified for attack or defence; being 
furnished with swivels, musketry, and other fire-arms, 


In ships of war it is used as a kind of redoubt, | 


and guarded by a thick fenee of corded hammocks. Fi- - 


nally, it is employed as a place for looking out, either 
in the day or night. 

Top-Mast, the second division of a mast, or that part 
which stands between the upper and lower pieces. See 
the article Mast. 

Top-Sarls, certain large sails extended across the top+ 
masts by the top-sail yard above, and by the yard attach- 


ed to the lower mast beneath; being fastened to the- 


former by robands, and to the later by means of two. 
great blocks fixed on its extremities, throtyh which: 
the topsail-sheets are inscrted, passing from thence to 


two other blocks fixed on the inner part of the yard — 


‘elese- 
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Por-Sails close by the mast; and from these latter the sheets 


l 
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lead downwards to the deck, where they may be 
slackencd or extended at pleasure. See the article 
SAIL. 

TOPAZ, a gem or precious stone. 
LoGY Index. 

TOPE, a specics of SQUALUS. 
Index. 

TOPHET. See Hixwom and Morocu. 

TOPHUS, in Medictne, denotes a chalky or stony 
concretion in any part of the body; as the bladder, 
kidney, &c. but especially in the jomts. ; 

TOPIC, a general head or subject of discourse. 

Torics, in Oratory. See Oratory, N° 10—13. 

Torics, or Topical Medicines, are the same with 
external remedies, or those applied outwardly to some 
discased and painful part: such are plasters, cataplasms, 
unguents, &c. . 

TOPOGRAPHY, a description or draught of some 
particular placc, or small tract of land, as that ofa city 
or town, manor, or tenement, field, garden, honse, castle, 
or the like; such as surveyors set out in their plots, or 
make draughts of, for the information and satisfaction 
of the proprietors. 

TOPSHAM, a town in Devonshire, in England, 
seated on the river Exmouth, five miles south-east of 
Exeter, to which place the river was formerly navi- 
gable ; but in time of war was choaked up designedly, 
so that ships are now obliged to load and unload at 
Topsham. W. Long. 3. 26. N. Lat. 50. 39. 

TORBAY, a fine bay of the English cliannel, on 
the coast of Devonshire, a little to the east of Dart- 
mouth, formed by two capes, called Bury Pornts, and 
Bob's Nose. 

TORDA, or RaAsor-BILL. 
LoGy Index. 

TORDYLIUM, Hart-worrt, a genus of plants 
belonging to the class of pentandria, and in the natural 
system arranged under the 45th order, Umbellate. See 
Botany Index. 

TORIES, a political faction in Britain, epposed to 
the Whigs. 

The name of Tortes was given to a sort of banditti 
in Ireland, and was thence transferred to the adherents 
of Charles I. by his enemies, under the pretence that 
he favoured the rebels in Ireland. His partisans, to be 
even with the republicans, gave them the name of 
Whies, from a word which signihes whey, in derision of 
their poor fare. The Tories, or cavaliers, as they were 
also called, had then principally in view the political 
interest of the king, the crown, and the church of Eng- 
Jand; and the round-heads, or Whigs. proposed chiefly 
the maintaining of the riglits and interests of the peo- 
ple, and of Protestantism. This is the most popular ac- 
count 3 and yet it is certain the names Arg and Tory 
were but little known till aboot the middle of the reign 
of King Charles IT. M. de Cize relates, that it was in 
the year 1678 that the whole nation was first observed 
to be divided into Whigs and Tories ; and that on oc- 
casion of the famous deposition of ‘Titus Oates, who 
accused the Catholies of having conspired against the 
king and the state, the appellation cf A7e was given 
‘to such as believed the plot real; and Zory to those 
who held it fictitions. 

These partics may be consicered either with regard 
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to the state or to religion. The state Tories are eithet 
violent or moderate: the first would have tlhe king to 


be absolute, and therefore plead for passive obedience, Torrice 
non-resistance, and the hereditary right of the house of lanky; 
Stuart. The moderate Tories would not suffer the king 7" 


to lose any of his prerogative 5 but then they would not 
sacrifice those of the people. The state Whigs are either 
strong republicans or moderate ones. The first (says 
Rapin) are the remains of the party of the long parlia- 
ment, who attempted to change monarchy to a com- 
monwealth: but these make so slender a figure, that 
they only served to strengthen the party of other Whigs, 
The Tories would persuade the world, that all the 
Whigs are of this kind; as the Whigs would make 
us believe that all the Tories are violent. The mode- 
rate state Whigs are mucli in the same sentiments 
with the moderate Tories, and desire that the govern- 
ment may be maintained on the ancient foundation: 
all the difference 1s, that the first bear a little more to 
the parliament and people, and the latter to that of the 
king. In short, the old Whigs were always jealous of 
the encroachments of the roya! prerogative, and watch- 
ful over the preservation of the liberties and properties 
of the people. 

TORMENTILLA, TorMeEnTIL, a genus of plants 
belonging to the class of icosandria, and in the natural 
system ranging under the 35th order, Senticose. See 
Botany Index. 

TORNADO, a sndden and vehement gust ‘of wind 
from all points of the compass, frequent on the coast ef 
Guinea. 

TORPEDO, the Crame-FisH. See Rasa, Icu- 
THYOLOGY Index. | 

TORPOR, a numbness, or defect of feeling and me- 
tion. Galen says it isa sort of intermediate disorder 
between palsy and health. 

TORREFACTION, in Chemistry, is the roasting 
or scorching of a body by the fire, in order to discharge 
a part either unnecessary or hurtful in another opera- 
tion. Sulphur is thus discharged from an ore before it 
can be wrought to advantage. 


TORRENT, denotes a temporary stream of water 


falling suddenly from mountains, wherecn there have 
heen great rains or an extraordinary thaw of snow. 
TORRICELLI, EvancGeE iste, an illustrions Ita- 
lian mathematician and philosopher, born at Faenza in 
1608. Ele was trained in Latin literature by his wi cle 
a monk; and after cultivating mathematical knowledge 
for some time without a master, he studied it under 
Father Bencdict Castelli, professor of mathematics at 
Rome. Having read Galileo’s dialogues, he cumposed 
a treatise on motion, on his principles, which brouglit 
him acquainted with Galileo, who took him home as 
an assistant: but Galileo died in three months after 
He became professor of mathematics at Florence, aud 
greatly improved the art of making tclescopes aud m- 
croscopes: but he is best known for finding out a me 
thod of ascertaining the weight of tle atmosphere by 
quicksilver 5 the barometer being called, from bem, the 
Torriecllian tube. He published Opera Geometritt, 
4to, 16443 and died in 1647. ; 
TORRICELLIAN &xpERIMENT, a famous exper 
ment made by Torricelli, by which he demonstrated t € 
pressure of the atmosphere in opposition to the doctrines 
of suction, &c. finding that pressure able to support au 
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wel- a certain length of mercury, or any other fluid, in an in- 
eri-yerted glass tube. See BAROMETER. 

TORSK, or Tusk. Sce Gapus, IcHTHYOLOGY 
Index. | 

TORTOISE. See Testupo, Erretonocy Index. 

Tortoise shell, the shell, or rather scales, of the 
testaceous animal called a ¢ortozse; used in inlaying, and 
in various other works, as for snuff-boxes, combs, &c. 
Mr Catesby observes, that the hard strong covering 
which incloses al] sorts oi tortoises, is very 1mproperly 
called a shell; being of a perfect bony contexture; but 
covered on the outside with scales, or rather plates, of a 
horny substance 3 which are what the workmen call 
tortoise-shell, 

There are two gencral kinds of tortoises, viz. the 
land and sea tortoise, testudoterrestrts aud marina. Vhe 
sea-tortoise, again, 1s of several kinds; but it is the caret, 
or testudo imbricata of Linnzeus, alone which furnishes 
that beautiful shell so much admired in Europe. 

The shell of the caretta, or hawksbill tortoise, is 
thick ; and consists of two parts, the upper, which eo- 
vers the back, and the lower the belly: the two are 
joined together at the sides by strong ligaments, which 
yet allow ofa little motion. In the fore-part is an aper- 
ture for the head and fore-legs, and behind for the 
hind-legs and tail. It is the under shell alone that is 
used: to separate it, thcy make a little fire beneath it, 
and as soon as ever it is warm, the under shel! becomes 
easily separable with a point of a knife, and is taken off. 
in laminz or leaves. 
| The whole spoils of the caret consist in 13 leaves or 


scales, eight of them flat, and five a little bent. Of the 
flat ones, there are four large ones, sometimes a foot 
long, and seven inches broad. The hest tortoise-shell. 
| is thick, clear, transparent, of tlie colour of antimony, 
sprinkled with brown and white. When used in mar- 
i quetry, &e. the workmen give it what colour they 
please by means of coloured leaves, which they put un- 
derneath it. 
Working and joining of Tortorsz-shell.—Tortoise- 
_ shell and horn become soft in a moderate heat, as that 
of boiling water, so as to be presscd, in a mould, into 
any form, the shell or hora being previously cut into 
plates of a proper size. Plumier informs us, in his Aré 
_ de Turner, that two plates are likewise united into one 
_ by heating and pressing them; the edges being thorough- 
_ ly cleaned, and made to sit close to one another. ‘I'he 
| tortoise-shell is conveniently heated for this purpose by 
applying a hot iron above and beneath the juncture, 
with the mterposition of a wet cloth to prevent the shell 
from being scorched by. the irons: these irons should be 
pretty thick, that they may not lose their heat before 
the union is effected. Both tortoise-shell and horns may. 
be stained of a variety of colours, by means of the co- 
louring drugs commonly.used.in dyeing, and by. certain 
metallic solutions. 
__ TORTURE, a violent pain inflicted on persons to. 
force them to confess the crimes laid to their charge,. 
or as a punishment for crimes committed: 
Torture Was never permitted among the Romans ex- 
| ies the examination of slaves: it would therefore ap- 
Pear, that it was a gencral opinion among them, that a 
e had such a tendeney to falsehood, that the truth. 
would only be extorted from him. ‘to the disgrace of 
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the professors of Christianity, torture was long practised 
by those who called themselves Catholics, against those 
whom they termed Aeretics ; that is, those who differcd 
in opinion from themselves. Finding that they could 
not bring over others to adopt their sentiments by the 
force of argument, they judged it proper to compel them 
by the force of punishment, This practice was very ge- 
neral among orthodox Christians, but especially among 
Roman Catholics. See INquisiTIon. 

By the law of England, torture was at one period em- 
ployed to compel those criminals who stood obstinately 
mute when brought to trial, and refused cither to plead. 
guilty or not guilty; but it is now abolished (see AR- 
RAIGNMENT, and Rack). A history of the machines 
which have been invented to torture men, and an ac-. 
count of the instances in which they have heen. em- 
ployed, would exhibit a dismal picture of the human. 
character. 

TORUS, in Architecture, a large round moulding. 
used in the bases of columns. Sce ARCHITECTURE. 

TOUCAN. See RHampHastos, OrnITHOLOGY 
Index. 

TOUCH-NEEDLE, among assayers, refiners, &c. lit-. 
tle bars of gold, silver, and copper, combined together, 
in all the different proportions and degrees of mixture 5. 
the use of which is to discover the degree of purity of 
any piece of gold or silver, by comparing. the mark it. 
leaves on the touchstone with those of the bars. 

The metals usually tried by the tonchstone are gold,. 
silver, and copper, cither pure, or mixed with one an-. 
other in diflerent degrees and proportions, by fusion. 
Yn order to find out the purity or quantity of baser me- 
tal in these varions admixtures, when they are to be exa-. 
mined they arc compared with these needles, which. 
arc mixed in.a known preportion, and prepared for this. 
use. The metals of these needles, both pure and mix- 
ed, are all made into laminz or plates, one-twelfth of an 
inch broad, and of a fourth part of their breadth in. 
thickness, and an inch and half-long;. these being thus 
prepared, you are to engrave on each a mark indicating 
its purity, or the nature and quantity of the admixture. 
init. ‘he black rough marbles, the basaltes, or the 
soficr kinds of black pebbles, are the most proper for. 
tovchstones. 

The method of using the needles and stone is thus : 
The piece of metal to be tried ought first to be wiped: 
well with a clean towel or picee af soft leather, that you 
may the hetter see its true colour; for from this alone. 
an experienced person, will in some degree, judge be- 
forchand what the principal metal is, and how and with. 
what debased. 

Then choose a-convenient, not over: large, part of 
the surfaee of the metal, and rub it several times very. 
hardly and strongly against the touchstone, that in case 
a deceitful coat or crust should have been laid upon it, , 
it may. be worn off by that frictun : this, however, is. 
more readi'y done hy a grindstone or small file. Then. 
wipe a flat and very clear part of the touchstone, and. 
rub against it, over and over, the just-mentioned part , 
of the surface of the piece of metal, till you have, on 
the flat surface of the stone, a thin metallic crust, an. 
inch long, and about an eighth of an inch broad: this. 
done, look out the needle that seems most like to the. 
metal under trial, wipe the lower part of this needle 
| very. 
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very clean, and then rub it against the touchstone, as 
you did the metal, by the side of the other line, and in 
a direction parallel to it. 

When this is done, if you find no difference between 
the colours of the two marks made by your needle and 
the metal under trial, you may with great probability 
pronounce that metal and your needle to be of the same 
alloy, which is immediately known by the mark en- 
graved on your needle. But if you find a difference be- 
tween the colour of the mark given by the metal, and 


that by the needle you have tricd, choose out another 


needle, either of a darker or lighter colour than the 
former, as the difference of the tinge on the touchstone 
directs ; and by one or more trials of this kind you will 
be able to determine which of your needles the metal 
answers, and thence what alloy it is of, by the mark of 
the needle ; or else you will find that the alloy is ex- 
traordinary, and not to be determined by the compari- 
son of your needles. 

ToucusToNE, a black, smooth, glossy stone, used to 
examine the purity of metals. The ancients called it 
lapis Lydrus, the Lydian ‘stone, from the name of the 
country whence it was originally brought. 

Any piece of peeble or black flint will answer the 
purposes of the best lapis Lydius of Asia. Even a piece 
of glass made rough with emery is used with success, to 
distinguish true gold from such as is counterfeit, both 
by the metallic colour and the test of aquafortis. ‘The 
true touchstone is of a black colour,.and1s not uncom- 
mon in many parts of the world. 

TOUCHWOOD. See Borerus, Botany Index. 

TOULON, a celebrated city and seaport of France, 
in that part of the late province of Provence which is 
now denominated the department of the Var. It isa 
very ancient place, having been founded, according to 
the common opinion, by » Roman general. It is the 
chief town of the department, and before the great re- 
volution in 1789 was an episcopal see. Tie inhabitants 
were computed at 29,000 in 1814. It is divided into the 
Old Quarter and the New Quarter. The first, which is 
very ill built, has nothing remarkable in it but the Aue 
aux Arbres, the Tree-Street, which is a kind of course 
or mall, and the town-house 5 the gate of this is sur- 
rounded by « balcony, which is supported by two ter- 
mini, the masterpieces of the famous Pujet. The New 
Quarter, which forms as it were a second city, contains, 
beside ‘the magnificent works constructed in the reign of 
Louis XIV. many fine houses (among which that of the 
late seminary merits beyond comparison the preference) 
and a grand oblong square, lined with trees, and serving 
as a parade. 


The Merchants Haven, along which extends a noble 


qnay, on which stands the town-house, is protected by 
two moles, begun by Henry TV. The New Haven 
-wasconstructed by Louis XIV. as were thie fortifications 
of the city. In the front of this haven is an arsenal, 
containing all the places necessary for the construction 
and fitting out of vessels : the first object that appears is 
a rope-walk, entirely arched, extending as far as the 
eve can reach, and built after the designs of Vauban: 
here cables are made, and above is a place for the pre- 
paration of hemp. Here likewise is the armoury for 
muskets, pistols, halberds, &c. In the park of ar- 
tillery are cannons placed in piles, bombs, grenades, 
mortars, and balls of vurious kinds, ranged in wonder- 
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ful order. The long-sail-room, the foundery for can- 


non, the dockyards, the basons, &c. are all worthy of T be 


observation. 

Both the Old and New Port have an outlet into the 
spacious outer road or harbour, ‘which is surrounded by 
hills, and formed by nature almost cireular. Its cir. 


cuit is of very creat extent, and the entrance is defend- 


ed on both sides by a fort with strong batteries. Ina 
word, the basons, docks, and arsenal, at Toulon, war: 
ranted the remark of a foreigner that visited them in 
the late reign, that “ the king of France was greater 
there than at Versailles.’? Toulon is the only mart in 
the Mediterranean for the re-exportation of the products 
of the Fast Indies. 

This place was destroyed toward the end of the tenth 
century, and pillaged by the African pirates almost as 
soon. as rebuilt. The constable of Bourbon, at the head 


of the Imperial troops, obtained possession of it in 1524, 


as did Charles V. in 1536; but in the next century 
Charles Emanuel duke of Savoy could not enter it, and 
Prince Eugene in 1704 ineffectually laid siege to it: 
This city was surrendered by the inhabitants in Septem- 


“ber 1793 to the British admiral Lord Hood, as a con 


dition and means of enablmg‘them to effect the re-esta- 
blishment of monarchy in France, according to the con- 
stitution of 1789. Lord Hvod accordingly, in conjunc- 


tion with the Spanish land and naval forces, took poss 


sion of the harbour and forts in trust for Louis A VII. 
It was garrisoned for some time by the British troops, 
and their allies the Spaniards, Neapolitans, and Sardi- 
nians; but the French having laid seige to it, the gar- 
rison was obliged to evacuate the place in the month of 


December following, after having destroyed the grand 


arsenal, two ships of 84 guns, eight of 44, and two fri- 
gates ; and carried oi! the Commerce de Marseilles, a 


ship of 120 guns, with an 80 and 74 gun ship. This 


exploit was most gallantly performed, after it was found 
impossible to defend the town, or to carry off the ships. 
Lord Hood entrusted the management of the affair to 
Sir Sydney Smith, so distinguished for his intrepidity. 
Captain Hare commanded the fireship which was towe 
into the grand arsenal; and so eager was he to execute 
his orders, that instead of setting fire to the train in the 
usual cautious manier, he fired a pistol loaded with 
powder into the bowl of the train, composed of 36 
pounds of powder and other combustibles. ‘The con- 
sequence was, he was blown into the water with such 
violence, as to knock a lieutenant of the Victory’s boat 
overboard, and narrowly escaped with his life. A Spa- 
nish captain was appointed to set fire to the small arse- 
nal, but cowardice prevented him from exccuting hs 
orders ; and this is the reason why the whole Freneh 
ships were not destroyed. We have been favoured with 
this account by an officer of the British fleet. 

Toulon is seated on a bay of the Mediterranean, 17 
leagues south-east of Aix, 15 south-east of Marseilles, 


and 217 south-east of Paris. E. Long. 5. 56. N. Lat. 


43: 7: : 
TOULOUSE, a very ancient city of France, 
the department of Upper Garonne, and _ late pro- 
vince of Languedoc, with an archbishop’s see. #t 
one of the most considerable cities in the south 0 
France, although ite population bears no propor 
tion to its extent. In 18147 it was estimated to 


contain 48,000 inhabitants. The streets are very hand- 
some; 


& 
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some, and the walls of the city, as well as the houses, 
are built with bricks. ‘The town-house, a modern 
stiuciure, forms a perfect square, 324 feet long and’ 66 
high. The principal front occupies an entire side of the 
grand square, lately called the Place Royale. In the 
great hall, called the Hall of Illustrious Men, is the sta- 
tue of the Chevalier Isaure, and the busts of all the 
great men to whom Toulouse has given birth. Com- 
'  municating with the ocean on one side by the river Ga- 
| ronne, and with the Mediterranean on the other by the 

canal of Languedoc, Toulouse might have been a great 

commercial city; but the taste of the inhabitants has 
been directed to the sciences and belles-lettres. Of 
course, there are two colleges, two public libraries, and 
three academies. The little commerce of Toulouse con- 
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sists in leather, drapery, blankets, mignionets, oil, iron, 
mercery, hardware, and‘books. The bridge over the 
Garonne is at least equal to those of Tours and Orleans 3 
it forms the communication between the suburb of St 
Cyprian and the city. A bloody battle was fought at 
Toulouse on the toth April 1814, between the British 
| army under Lord Wellington, and the French army 
_ under Soult, in which the latter was defeated with great 
loss. ‘Tonlouse 1s 37 miles east of Auch, 125 south- 
7) east of Bourdeaux, and 350 south-by-west of Paris. 
} E. Long. 1. 32. N. Lat. 43. 36. 
TOUR, Henny DE LA, Viscount Turenne, a cele- 
| brated I'rench general, was the second son of Henry de 
la Tour duke of Bouillon, and was born at Sedan in 
1611. He made his first campaigns in Holland, under 
| Maurice and Frederic Henry princes of Orange 5 who 
_ were his uncles by the mother’s side; and even then dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery. In 1634 he march- 
ed with his regiment into Lorraine; and having contri- 
} buted to the taking of La Mothe, was, though very 
| young, made mareschal de camp. In 1636 he took Sa- 
verne, and the year following the castles of Hirson and 
Sole; on which occasion he performed an action like 
| that of Scipio’s, with respect to a very beautiful woman 
| whom he sent back to her husband. The viscount Tu- 
| Tenne continued ‘to distinguish himself in several sieges 
» and battles, and in 1644 was made marshal of France; 
but had the: misfortine to be defeated at the battle of 
Mariendal in 1645. However, he gained the battle of 
| Nortlingen three months after; restored the elector of 
| Treves to his dominions; and the following year made 
the famous junction of the French army with that of 
| Sweden commanded by General Wrangel, which obli- 
| ged the duke of Bavaria to demand a peace. After- 
| wards that duke breaking the treaty he had concluded 
with Franee, he was defeated by the viscount Turenne 
1 at the battle of Zumarshausen, and in 1648 driven en- 
rely out of his dominions. During the civil wars in 
Prance, he sided with the princes, and was defeated at 
the battle of Rhetel in 1650; but soon after was resto- 
_/ted to the favonr of the king, who in 1652 gave him 
| the command of his army. He acquired great honour 
¢ the battles of Jergeau, Gren, and the suburbs of St 
Anthony, and by the retreat he made before the army 
“commanded by the princes at Ville Neuve St George. 
Jn 1654 he made the Spaniards raise the siege of Arras: 
. next year he took Conde, St Guilian, and several 
, ther places ; gained the famous battle of Dunes; and 
made himself master of Dunkirk, Oudenarde, and al- 
most all Flanders: this obliged the Spaniards to con- 
Vou. XX. Part I. 
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clude the peace of the Pyrenees in 1660. These im- 
portant services occasioned his being made marshal-ge- 
neral of the king’s camps and armies. ‘he war being 
renewed with Spain in 1667, ‘Turenne commanded in 
Flanders; and took so many places, that in 1668 the 
Spaniards were obliged to sue for peace. He command- 
ed the French army in the war against the Duteh in 
16723 took 40 towns in 22 days; pursued the elector 
of Brandenburg even to Berlin; gained the battles of 
Slintsheim, Ladenburg, Ensheim, Mulhausen, and Tnr- 
Keim; and obliged the Imperial army, which consisted 
of 70,000 men, to repass the Rhine. By this campaign 
the viscount ‘Turenne acquired immortal honour. He 
passed the Rhine to give battle to General Montecu- 
culi, whom he followed as far as Saspach; but mount- 
ing upon an eminence to discover the enemy’s camp, he 
was killed by a cannon-ball in 1675. All France re- 
gretted the loss of this great man, who, by his military 
exploits, had raised the admiration of Europe. 

TPOURAINE, a province of France, bounded on 
the north by Maine, on the east by Orleanois, on the 
south by Berris, and on the west by Anjou and Poitou. 
It is about 58 miles in length, and 55 in breadth where 
it is broadest. This country is watered by 147 rivers, 
besides many brooks, which not only render it delight- 
ful, but keep up a communication with the neighbour- 
ing provinces, The air is temperate, and the soil is so 
fruitful that it is called the garden of France. It now 
forms the department of Indre and Loire, of which 
Tours is the capital. 

TOURMALINE, a species of mineral belonging 
to the siliceous genus. See Mineratocy Index. 

TOURNAMENT, a martial sport or exercise which 
the ancient cavaliers used to perform, to show their bra- 
very and address. It is derived from the French word 
tourner, i.e. * to turn round,” because to be expert in 
these exercises, much agility both of horse and man was 
requisite, they riding round a ring in imitation of the 


‘ anerent Circi, 


The first tournaments were only courses on horseback, 
wherein the cavaliers tilted at each other with canes 
in manner of lances; and were distinguished from justs, 
which were courses or careers, accompanied with at- 
tacks and combats, with blunted lances and swords. 
See Jusr. 

The prince who published the tournament, nsed to 
send a king at arms, with a safe-conduct, and a sword, 
to all the princes, kinghts, &c. signifying that he in- 
tended a tournament and clashing of swords, in the pre- 
sence of ladies and damsels 3 which was the usual for- 
mula of invitations 

They first engaged man against man, and then troo 
against troop; and, after the combat, the judges allot- 
ted the prize to the best cavalier, and the best striker 
of swords ; who was accordingly conducted in pomp to 
the lady of the tournament; where, after thanking her 
very reverently, he saluted her and likewise her two at- 
tendants. 

These tovrnaments made the principal diversion of 
the 13th and 14th centuries. Munster says, it was 
Henry the Fowler, duke of Saxony, and afterwards em- 
peror, who died in 936, that first introduced them; but 
it appears from the chronicle of Tours, that the true in- 
ventor of this-famous sport, at least in Franke, was one 
Geoffrey, Jord of Preuilli, about the year 1066. 
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Instances of them occur among the English in the 
reign of King Stephen, about the year 11403 but they 
were not much in use till Richard’s time, towards the 
year 1149. After which period these diversions were 
performed with extraordinary magnificence in the Tilt- 
yard near St James’s, Smithfield, and other places. 

‘The following is the account of a tournament, from 
Maitland. King Richard II. designing to hold a 
tournament at London on the Sunday after Michaelmas, 
sent divers heralds to make proclamation of it in all the 
principal courts of Europe; and accordingly not a few 
princes, and great numbers of the prime nobility, re- 
sorted hither from France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
&c. This solemnity began on Sunday afternoon, from 
the Tower of London, with a pompous cavalcade of 60 
ladies, each leading an armed knight by a silver chain, 
being attended hy their ’squires of honour, and, passing 
through Cheapside, rode to Smithfield, where the justs 
and tournaments continued several days with magnifi- 
cent variety of entertainments 5 on which occasion the 
king kept open house at the bishop of London’s palace 
for all persons of distinction, and every night concluded 
with a ball. 

At last, however, they were found to be productive 
of bad effects, and the occasions of several fatal misfor- 
tunes—as in the instance of Henry LI. of France, and 
of the tilt exhibited at Chalons, which, from the num- 
hers killed on both sides, was called the Uitte war of 
Chalons. These and other inconveniencies, resulting 
from those dangerous pastimes, gave the popes occasion 
to forbid them, and the princes of Europe gradually 
concurred in discouraging and suppressing them. 

TOURNAY, a town of the Netherlands in Flanders, 
and capital of a district called Zowrnayszs, with a bi- 
shop’s see. It is divided into two parts by the river 
Scheldt, is well built, and contained 21,300 inhabitants 
in 1800. It carries on a great trade in woollen  stufls 
and stockings. The cathedral is a very handsome 
structure, and contains a great many chapels, and seve- 
ral magnificent tombs of marble and brass. ‘The town 
was tuken by the allies in 17093 but was ceded to the 
house of Austria by the treaty of Utrecht, though the 
Dutch had a right to put in a garrison. It was taken 
by the French in June 1745, who demolished the forti- 
fications, In 14781 the emperor Joseph IT. obliged the 
Dutch to withdraw their garrison. it was taken by 
the French in 19791, abandoned in 1793, agai con- 
quered by them in 1794, and finally united to the king- 
dom of the Netherlands in 1814. It is 14 miles south- 
east of Lisle, and 135 north-by-east from Paris. E. 
Long. 3. 25. N. Lat. go. 35. 

TOURNEFORT, Joszrn Pitrron DE, a famous 
French botanist, was born at Aix in Provence in 1656. 
He had a passion for plants from his childhood, which 
overcame his father’s views in putting him to study phi- 
losophy and divinity ; therefore on his death he quitted 
theology, and gave himself up entirely to physic, natu- 
ral history, and botany. He wandered over the moun- 
tains of Dauphiny, Savoy, Catalonia, the Pyrenees, and 
the Alps, in search of new species of plants, which he 
acquired with much fatigue and danger. His fame in 
1683 procured him the employment of botanic professor, 
in the king’s garden ; and by the king’s order, he tra- 
velled into Spain, Portugal, Holland, and England, 
where he nade prodigious collections of piants. In 
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1700, Mr Tournefort, in obedience to another order, 
simpled over all the isles of the Archipelago, upon the 


cia, Armenia, and Georgia; making observations on 
natural history at large, ancicnt and modern geography, 
religion, manners, and commerce. He spent three 
years in this learned voyage 3 and then resuming his 
profession, was made professor of physic in the college. 
royal. He died in consequence of an accidental crush 
of his breast by a cart-wheel, which brought on a spit. 
ting of blood and hydrothorax, that carried him off in 
1708. He wrote Elements ef Botany, both in French 
and Latin; A relation of his Voyage into the Levant; 
with other pieces of less consideration. 

TOURNIQUET, in Surgery, an instrument form- 
ed with screws, for compressing any part with rollers, 
&c for the stopping of heeme-rhagies. See SURGERY 
Index. 

TOWER, a tall building consisting of several sto- 
ries, usually of a round form, though some are square 
or polygonal. ‘Towers are built for fortresses, &c.. as 
the ‘Tower of London. Sec Lonpon, N° 46. 

TOWN, a place inhabited by a considerable num- 
ber of people, being of a middle size between a city and 
a village. 

TOXICODENDRON. See Ruus, Botany Indez. 

TRAAS. See 'TERRAS. 

TRACHEA. See Anatomy, N° 119. 

TRACHINUS, the WEEVER, a genus of fishes be- 
longing to the order of jugulares. See IcHTHYOLOGY 
Index. 

TRACT, in Geography, an extent of ground, or a 
portion of the earth’s surtace. 

TRACT, in matters of literature, denotes a small trea- 
tise or written discourse upon any subject. 

TRADE, in general, denotes the same with com- 
merce, consisting in buying, selling, and exchanging of 
commodities, bills, money, &c. See COMMERCE, COIN, 
Mowry, Company, &c. 

Trave-Winds, denote certain regular winds at sea, 
blowing either constantly the same way, or alternately 
this way and that; thus called from their use in navigae 
tion, and the Indian commerce. Sce METEOROLOGY. 

TRADESMEN?’s TOKENS, a _term synonymous @- 
mong medalists with provincial coins. 

This is a subject curious enough to deserve attention, 
though we will not go so far as Mr Pinkerton does, 
who says that it is a subject in which the perpetual glory 
of the nation is interested. Since the year 1789 pre- 
vincial halfpence have been made and circulated 1m con 
siderable quantity. As ancient medals and coins have 
been treqnently of use to historians, it is to be regrette 
that many of these provincial halfpence are rendere 
useless in this respect by unmeaning figures and puenle 
devices. Utility and elegance ought to be studied: for 
this view it has been proposed by a gentleman of taste 
on this subject, that all coins should be distinguished by 
one of the following five characteristics. 1. Fae similes 
of magnificent beautiful buildings. 2. Representation’ 
of great and useful undertakings. 3. Emblems of the 
industry and commerce of the age. 4. The illustrious 
men, &c. to whom the nation has given birth. $ Im- 
portant historical events. 

TRADITION, something handed down from one 


generation to another witl:out being written. e a 
ew 


coasts of the Black sea, in Bithynia, Pontus, Cappado. Tra 
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Vition Jews pretended, that besides their written law contain- 
| ed in the Old Testament, Moses had delivered an oral 

law which had been conveyed down from father to son; 

and thus the Roman Catholies are said to value particu- 

Jar doctrines supposed tu have descended from the apo- 

stolic times by tradition. 

TRAGACANTH, See Asrracarus, MaTERTA 

_  Mepica Index. . 

. TRAGEDY, a dramatic poem, representing some 
signal action performed by illustrious persons, and which 

has frequently a fatal issue or end. See Poerry, Part 

TD sect. 3. 
| TRAGI-comEDy ; a dramatic piece, partaking both 
of the nature of tragedy and comedy ; in which a mix- 
ture of merry and serious events is admitted. 

TRAGOPOGON, Goat’s-BEaRD ; a genus of 
plants belonging to the class of syngenesia; and in the 
natural system ranging under the 4gth order Composite. 

See Botany Index. 

' TRAJAN, Marcus Urrrus, a celebrated Roman 
emperor, who gained many victories over the Parthians 
and Germans, pushing the empire to its utmost extent 
on the east and north sides. He died at Silinunte, a 
city of Cilicia, which from him was called Zrajanopolts, 

in the year 117. 

DLrasan’s Column, a famous historical column erect- 
ed in Rome, in honour of the emperor Trajan. It is of 
the Tuscan order, though somewhat irregular : its 
height is eight diameters, and its pedestal Corinthian: 
at was built in a large equare called Forum Romanum. 
Its base consists of 12 stones of an enormous size, andis 
raised on a socle, or foot, of eight steps: within side is a 
staircase illuminated with 44 windows. It is 140 feet 

, high, which is 35 feet short of the Antonine column, 


jHos- 
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lued. It is adorned from top to bottom with basso re- 
lievos, representing the great actions of the emperor 
against the Dacians. } 

TRAIN, a line of gunpowder laid to give fire to a 
quantity thereof, in order to do execution by blowing 
up earth, works, buildings, &c. 

Learn of Artillery, includes the great puns and 

f boa pieces of ordnance belonging to an army in the 
eld. 

Lrarn-Oil, the oil procured from the blubber of a 
whale by boiling. 

TRALLIAN, ALexanpeEr; a Greek writer on 
physic, a native of Tralles in Lydia, who lived about 
the middle of the sixth century. His works are divided 
mito 12 hooks ; in which he treats of distempers as they 
cccur from head to foot. He was the first who opened 
the jugular vein, and that used cantharides as a blister 
for the gout. Dr Freind, in his History of Physic, 
styles him one of the most valuable authors since the 
time of Hippocrates. Though he appears on the 
Whole to have been a rational physician, yet there are 
things in his writings that savour of enthusiasm and su- 

_ perstition. 

TRA-LOS-MONTES, a province of Portugal, cals 
Jed in Latin Transmontana, because situated on the east 
Side of a chain of hills that separate it from Entre Du- 
-tto-e-Minho. It is bounded on the north by Galicia ; 

on the south by the provinces of Beira and Leon 3 by 
the last of which it is bounded also to the east. Its 
length from north to south is upwards of 120 miles, and 
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but the workmanship of the former is much more va-. 
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its breadth about 9o. 


sorts, and abundance of game. 

* TRANSACTIONS, a name generally given to a 
collection of the papers read before literary or philoso- 
phical societies. The name of Philosophical Transac- 
tons was first adopted by the Royal Society of Lons 
don. 

The Philosophical Tranéactions to the end of the 
year 1700 were abridged in three volumes by Mr John 
Lowthorp: those from the year 1706 to 1720 were 
abridged in two volumes by Mr Henry Jones: those 
from 1719 to 1733 were abridged in two volumes by 
Mr John Eames and Mr John Martyn; Mr Martyn 
continued the abridgement of those from 14732 to 1744 
in two volumes, and of those from 1743 to 1750 in two 
volumes. 

They were for many years published in numbers, and 
the printing of*them was always, from time to time, the 
single act of the respective secretaries, till the yearl7§2, 
when the society thought fit that a committee should be 
appointed to reconsider the papers read before then, 
and to select out of them such as they should judge most 
proper for publication in the future Transactions. They 
are published annually in two parts at the expence of 
the society, and each fellow is entitled to receive one 
copy gratis of every volume published after his admis- 
sion into the society. 

They were first set on foot in 1665, by Mr Olden- 
burg, secretaty of the Society, and were continued by 
him till the year 1674. Upon his death, they were dis- 
continued till January 1678, when Dr Grew resumed 
the publication of them, and continued it for the months 
of December 1678, and January and Pebruary 1679, 
after which they were intermitted till January 1683. 
During this last interval they were supplied in some 
measure by Dr Hooke’s Philosophical Collections. They 
were also interrupted for three years, from December 
1687 to January 1691, beside other smaller interrup- 
tions, amounting to near one year and a half more, be- 
fore October 1695, since which time the Transactions 
have been regularly carried on. , 

TRANSCENDENTAL, or TRanscENDENT, some- 
thing elevated, or raised above other things; which 
passes and transcends the nature of other inferior things. 

TRANSCRIPT, a copy of any original writing, par- 
ticularly that of an act or instrument inserted in the 
body of another. 

TRANSFER, in commerce, an act whereby a per- 
son surrenders his right, interest, or property, in any 
thing moveable or immoveable, to another. 

TRANSFORMATION, in general, denotes a 
change of form, or the assuming a new form different 
from a former one. . 

TRANSFUSION, the act of pouring a liquor out of 
one vessel into another. 

Lransrusron of Blood, an operation by which it 
was some time ago imagined that the age of animals 
would be renewed, and immortality, or the next thing 
to it, conferred on those who had undergone it. 

The method of transfusing Dr Lower gives us to the 
following effect: take up the carotid artery of the dog, 
or other animal, whose blood is to be transfused into 
another of the same, or a different kind: separate it 
from the nerve of the eighth pair, and Jay it bare above 
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‘yansfue an inch. Make a strong ligature on the mpper part of 


the artery ; and an inch nearer the heart anotlier liga- 


—v—— ture with a running knot, to be loosened and fastened 


as occasion requires. Draw two threads between tlie 
two ligatures, open the artery, put in a quill, and tie 
up the artery again upon the quill by the two threads, 
aud stop the quill by a stick. 

Then make bare the jugular vein of the other animal 
for about an inch and a half in length, and at each end 
make a ligature with a running knot; and in the space 
between the two knots draw under the veins two threads, 
asin the other. Open the vein, and pnt into it two 
quills, one into the descending part of the vein, to re- 
ceive the blood from the other dog, and carry it to the 
heart ; the other quill put into the other part of the ju- 
gular, towards the head, through which the second ani- 
inal’s own blood is to run into dishes. ‘The quills thus 
tied fast, stop them up with sticks till there be occa- 
sion to open them, 

Things thus disposed, fasten the dogs on their sides 
towards one another, in snch a manner as that the quills 
may go into each other; then unstop the quill that goes 
down into the second dog’s jugular vein, as also that 
coming out of the other dog’s artery; aud by the help 
of two or three ether quills put into each other, as there 
shall be occasion, insert them into one another. ‘Then 
slip the running knots, and immediately the blood runs 
through the quills as through an artery, very impetu- 
ously. As the blood runs into the dog, unstop the quill 
in the upper part of his jugular, for his own blood to 
run out at, though not constantly, but as you perceive 
him able to bear it, till the other dog begins to cry and 
faint, and at last die. Lastly, ‘Take both quills out of 
the jugular, tie the running knot fast, and cut the vein 
asunder, and sew up the skin: the dog, thus dismissed, 
will run away as if nothing ailed him. 

In the Philosophical ‘Transactions we have accounts 
of the success of various transfusions practised at: Lon- 
don, Paris, in Italy, &c. Sir Edmund King trans- 
fused forty-nine ounces of blood out of a calf into a 
sheep; the sheep, after the operation, appearing as 
well and as strong as before. 

M. Denis transfused the blood of three calves into 
three dogs, which all continued brisk, and ate as well 
as before. The same person transfused the blood of 
four wethers into a horse twenty-six years old, which 
thence received much strength, and a more than ordi- 
nary appetite. 

Soon after this operation was introduced at Paris, 
viz. in 1667 and 1668, M. Denis performed it on five 
human subjects, two of whom recovered of disorders 
under which they laboured ; one being in perfect health 
suflered no inconvenience from it; and two persons 
who were ill, and submitted to the operation, died; in 
consequence of which the magistrates issued a sentence, 
prohibiting the transfnsion on human bedics under pain 
“of imprisonment. 

Mr John Hunter, we are told, made many ingeni- 
ous experiments to determine the eflects of transfusing 
blood, some of which are sufficient to attract attention. 
But whether such experiments can ever be made with 
safety on the human body, is a point not easily deter- 
mined. ‘They might be allowed in desperate cases 
procceding from a corruption of the blood, from poison, 


&c. as in hydrophobia. — 
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TRANSIT, from transit, “it passes over,” signifies pore 
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the passage of any planet over the sun, moon, or stars. 
TRANSITION, the passage of any thing from one 1 
place to another. | 
TRANSITION, in Oratory. See Oratory, N° 39, — 
TRANSITIVE, in Grammar, an epithet applied 
to such verbs as signify an action which. passes from 
the subject that does it, to or upon another subject 
which receives it. Under the head of verbs transitive 
come what we usually call verbs active and passive ; 
other verbs, whose action does not pass out of them- 
selves, are called zezter's. 
TRANSLATION, the act of transferring or re- 
nioving a thing from one place to another; as we say, 
the translation of a bishop’s see, a council, a seat of 


justice, &e. 


TRANSLATION 1s also used for the version of a book 
or writing out of one language into another. 

The principles of translationhave been clearlyand ac- 
curately laid down by Dr Campbell of Aberdeen in his 
invaluable Preliminary Dissertations to his excellent 
translations of the gospels. The fundamental rules 
which he establishes are three: 1. That the translation 
should give a complete transcript of the ideas of the 
original. 2. That the style and manner of the origi- 
nal should be preserved in the translation. 3. That 
the translation should have all the ease of original com- 
position. ‘he rules deducible from these general laws 
are explained and illustrated with much judgment and. 
taste, in an Essay on the Principles of Translation, by 
Mr ‘Tytler, judge-advocate of Scotland. 

TRANSMARINE, something that comes from or 
belongs to the parts beyond sea, 

TRANSMIGRATION, the removal or translation 
of a whole people into another country, by the power 
of a conqueror. 

LRANSMIGRATION is particularly used for the pas- 
sage of tle soul out of one body into another. See 
MErTEMPSYCHosIs. 

TRANSMUYTATION, the act of changing one 
substance into another. 

Nature, says Sir Isaac Newton, is dclighted with 
transmutation: water, which is a fluid, volatile, taste- 
less salt, is, by heat, transmuted into vapour, which is 
a kind of air; and by cold into ice, which isa cold, 
transparent, brittle stone, easily dissolvable; and this 
stone is convertible again into water by heat, as vapour 
is by cold.—Earth, by heat, becomes fire, and, by cold, 
is turned into earth again: dense bodies, by ferimentas 
tion, are rarched into various kinds of air; and that air, 
by fermentation also, and sometimes without it, reverts 
into gross bodies. All bodics, beasts, fishes, insects, 
plants, &c. with all thcir various parts, grow and in- 
crease out of water and aqneous and saline tinctures; 
aud, by putrefaction, all of them revert into water, oF 
an aqueous liquor again. | 

TRANSMUTATION, in alehemy, denotes the act of 
changing imperfect metals into gold or silver. This18 
also called the grand operation; and, they say, it 18 t0 
be effected with the philosopher’s stone. : 

The trick of transmuting cinnabar into silver is thus: 
the cinnabar, being bruised grossly, is stratified in aeru- 
cible with granulated silver, and the erncible placed i 
a great fire ; and, after due time for calcination, taxé 
off; then the matter, being poured out, is found tovbe 
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uta Cinnabar turned into rea! silver, though the silver grains 


appear in the same number and form as when they werc 
put into the crucible ; hut the mischief is, coming to 
handle the grains of silver, you find them nothing but 
light friable bladders which will crumble to pieces be- 
tween the fingers. 

The transmutability ef water into earth seems to have 
been believed by Mr Boyle ; and Bishop Watson thinks 
that it has not yet been disproved. See his Chemical 
Essays. 

TransmuTarTion of Acids, or of Metals, is the change 
of one acid or of one metal into another. 

TRANSOM, among huilders, denotes the piece that 
is framed across a double-light window. 

TRANSOMS, ina ship, certain beams or timbers 
extended across the sternpost of a ship, to fortify her 
afterpart, and give it the figure most suitable to the 
service for which she is calculated. 

TRANSPARENCY, in Physics, a quality in cer- 
tain bodies, whereby they give passage to the rays of 
light : in contradistinction to opacity, or that quality 
of bodies which renders them impervious to the rays of 
light. 

It has been generally supposed by philosophers, that 
transparent bodies have their pores disposed in straight 
lines, by which means the rays of light have an oppor- 
tunity of penetrating them in all directions ; but some 
experiments in electricity have made it apparent, that 
by the action of this fluid the most opaque bodies, such 
as sulphnr, pitch, and sealing-wax, may be rendered 
transparent as glass, while yet we canaot suppose the di- 
rection of their pores to be any way altered from what it 
originally was (see ELEcTRIcITY). There is a curious 
instance of an increase of transparency in rubbing a 
piece of white paper over one that lias been written up- 
en or printed: while the white paper is at rest, the wri- 
ting or print will perhaps scarce appear through it; but 
when in motion, will be very casily legible, and conti- 
nue so till the motion is discontinued. 

TRANSPOSITION, in Grammar, a disturbing cr 
dislocating the words of a discourse, or a changing their 
natural order of construction, to please the ear by render- 
ing the contexture more smooth, easy, and harmonious. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION, in Theology, the 
conversion or change of the substance of the bread and 
Wine in the eucliarist, into the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ ; which the Romish church suppose to be wrought 
by the consecration of the priest. See Suprer of the 
Lord, N° s. 

TRANSVERSALIS, in Anatomy, a name given to 
teveral muscles. See ANATOMY, Part II. 

TRANSVERSE, something that goes across another 
from corner to corner: thus bends and bars.in heraldry 
are transverse pieces or bearings; the diagonals of a 
parallelopram or a square are transverse lines. 

TRANSYLVANIA, a province of Europe, annexed 
to Hungary, and bounded on the north by Upper Hun- 
gary and Galicia, on the east by Moldavia and Wa- 

shia, on the south by Walachia, and on the west by 
Upper and Lower Hungary. It is surrounded on all 
parts by high mountains, and covers an area of 21,000 
square English miles. The inhabitants have abundance 


of corn and wine ; and there are rich mines of gold, 
silver, lead, copper, quicksilver, and alum. It has un- 
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dergone various revolutions ; but it now belongs to the 
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house of Austria. The inhabitants are of several sorts 
of religions ; as Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists, Socini- 
ans, Photinians, Arians, Greeks, and Mahometans. It 
is about 162 miles in length, and 150 in breadth. The 
administration of affairs is conducted by twelve persons ; 
namely, three Roman Catholics, three Lutherans, three 
Calvinists, and three Socinians. The militia is com- 
manded by the governor, whose commission is tle more 
important, as ‘Transylvania is the bulwark of Christen- 
dom. It is divided into several small districts, called 
palatinates and counties ; and its inhabitants, who con- 
sist of Saxons, Silesians, and Hungarians, amounted to 


1,655,400 in 1805. Hermanstadt is the capital town. 


TRAPEZIUM, in Geometry, a plane figure con- 
tained under four uneqnal riglit lines. 

TRAPEZIUS, a muscle. See ANaAtTomy, Part II. 

TRAPP, a compound rock. See Gronocy. 

TRAVELLERS joy. See Crematis, Botany 
Index. 

TRAVERSE, or TRANSVERSE, in general, denotes 


something that goes athwart anotlier; that.is, crosses 


and cuts it obliqnely. 

LRAVERSE, in Navigation, implies a compound 
course, or an assemhlage of various courses, lying at 
different angles with the meridian. See NavicGarion. 

Lraverse Board, a thin circular piece of board, 
marked with all the points of the compass, and having 
eight holes bored in each, and eight small pegs hang- 
ing from the centre of the board. It is used to de- 
termine the different courses run by a ship during the 


period of the watch, and to ascertain the distance of 


each course. 

TRAVESTY, a name given to a humorous trans- 
lation of any author. The word is derived from the 
French travester, to disguise.” 

TREACLE, or MEvasses. 

Lreactt Beer. See SPRUCE. 

Preacie Mustard. See CLyrroia, Botany Inder. 

TREASON, a general appellation, made use of by 
the law, to denote not only offences against the king 
and government, but also that accumulation of guilt 
which arises whenever a superior reposes a confidence 
in a subject or inferior, between whom and himself there 
subsists a natural, a civil, or even a spiritual relation ; 
and the inferior so abuses that confidence, so forgets 
the obligations of duty, subjection, and allegiance, as to 
destroy the life of any such superior or lord. Hence 
treason is of two kinds, Azgh and petty. 

Ehigh Treason, or Treason Paramount (which is equi- 
valent to the crimen lease majestatis of the Romans, as 
Glanvil denominates it also in onr English law), is an 
offence committed against the security of the king or 
kingdom, whether by imagination, word, or deed. In 
order to prevent the inconveniences whicli arose in Ene- 
land from a multitude of constructive treasons, the sta- 
tute 25 Edw. IDL. c. 2. was made; which defines what 
offences only for the future should be held to be trea- 
son; and this statute comprehends all kinds of high- 
treason under seven distinet branches. 

‘“¢ t, When a man doth compass or imagine the death 


See SUGAR. 


of our lord the king, of our lady his.queen, or of their 


eldest son and heir.”? Under this description it is held 


that a queen-regnant (such as Queen Elizabeth and 


Queen 
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Treason. Queen Anne) is within the words of the act, being in- 
mmnyomeed vested with royal power, and intitled to the allegiance 


of her subjects: but the husband of such a quecn is not 
comprised within these words ; and therefore no treason 
can be committed against him. 

Let us next sec what is a compassing or imagining the 
death of the king, &e. ‘These are synonymous terms : 
the word compass signifying the pnrposc or design of the 
mind or wills and not, asin common speech, the car- 
rying such design to cffect. And therefore an acciden- 
tal stroke, which may mortally wound the sovereign, 
per infortuniam, without any traitorous intent, 1s no trea- 
son: as was the case of Sir Waltcr Tyircl, who, by the 
command of King William Rufus, shooting at a hart, 
the arrow glanced against a tree, and killed the king 
upon the spot. But as this compassing or imagination Is 
an act of the mind, it cannot possibly fall under any 
judicial cognizance, unless it be demonstrated by some 
open or overt act. The statute expressly requires, that 
the accused ‘ be thereof upon sufficient proof attainted 
of some open act by men of his own conditian.” Thus, 
to provide weapons or ammunition for the purpose of 
killing the king, is held to be a palpable overt act of 
treason in imagining his death. ‘To conspire to imprison 
the king by force, and move towards it by assembling 
company, isan overt act of compassing the king’s death; 
for all force used to the person of the king, in its conse- 
quence may tend to his death, and is a strong presump- 
tion of something worse intended than the present force, 
by such as have so far thrown off their bounden duty to 
their sovereign: it being an old observation, that there 
is generally but a short interval between the prisons and 
the graves of princes. It seems clearly to be agrced, 
that by the common law and the statute of Edw. ILI. 
words spokcn amount only to a high misdemeanor, and 
no treason. For thcy may be spoken in heat, without 
any intention; or be mistaken, perverted, or misremem- 
bered by the hearers; their meaning dcpends always. on 
their connection with other words and things; they may 
signify differently even according to the tone of voice 
with which they arc dclivercd ; and sometimes silence 
itself is more expressive than any discourse. As there- 
fore there can be nothing morc equivocal and ambiguous 
than words, it would indecd be unreasonable to make 
them amount to high treason. And accordingly, in 
4 Car. I. on a reference to all the judges, concerning 
some very atrocious words spoken by one Pyne, they 
certified to the king, ‘‘ that though the words were as 
wicked as might be, yet they were no treason ; for un- 
less it be by some particular statute, no words will be 
treason.’ If the words be set down in writing, it argues 
more deliberate intention; and it has been held, that 
writing is an overt act of treason; for scribere est agere. 
But even in this case the bare words are not the trea- 
sou, but the deliberate act of writing them. 


2. The second species of treason is, “if a man do vio- 


Jate the king’s companion, or the king’s eldest daughter 
unmarried, or the wife of the king’s eldest son and heir.” 
By the king’s companion is meant his wife ; and by vio- 
Jation is understood carnal knewledgce, as well without 
force as with it: and this is high treason in both parties 
if both be consenting 3 as some of the wives of Hen- 
ry VIII. by fatal experience evinced. 

3. The third specics of treason is, ‘“ if a man do levy 
var against our lord the king in his realm.”? And this 

I 
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may be done by taking arms, not only to dethrone the + 


king, bnt' under pretence toreform religion, or the laws, 


or to remove evi! counsellors, or other grievances whe- 
ther real or pretended. For the law does not, neither 
can it permit any private man, or sct of men, to inter- 
fere forcibly in matters of such high importance ; espe- 
cially as it has established a sufficient power for these 
purposes in the high court of parliament: neither does 
the constitution justify any private or particular resist- 
ance for private or particular grievances ; though, in 
cases of national oppression, the nation has very justifi- 
ably risen as one man, to vindicate the original contract 
subsisting between the king and his people. 

4. “Ifa man be adhcrent to the king’s enemies in 
his realm, giving to them aid and comfort in the realm 
or elsewhere,” he is also declared guilty of high-treason. 
This must likewise be proved by some overt act; as by 
giving them intelligence, by sending them provisiens, 
by selling them arms, by treacherously surrendering a 
fortress, or the like. 

5. ‘Ifa man counterfeit the king’s great or privy 
scal,” this is also high-treason. But if a man takes wax 
bearing the impression of the great seal off from one pa- 
tent, and fixes it to another, this is held to be only an 
abusc of the seal, and not a counterfeiting of it: as was 
the case of a certain chaplain, who in such a manner 
framed a dispensation for non-residence. But the knav- 
ish artifice of a lawyer much exceeded this of the divine. 
Onc of the clerks in chancery glued together two pieces 
of parchment; on the uppermost of which he wrote a 
patent, to which fe regularly obtained the great seal, 
the label going through both the skins. He then dis- 
solved the cement, and taking off the written patent, 
on the hlank skin, wrote a fresh patent of a different 
import from the former, and published it as true. This 
was held no counterfeiting of the great seal, hut only a 
great misprison; and Sir Edward Coke mentions it 
with some indignation that the party was living at that 
day. :; 

6. The sixth species of treason under this statute 1s, 
“ if a man counterfeit the king’s nioney ; and if a mail 
bring false money into the rcalm counterfeit to the mo- 
ney of England, knowing the money to be false, to mer- 
chandise and make payment withal.”? As to the first 
branch, counterfeiting the king’s money ; this is trea- 
son, whether the false money be uttered in payment of 
not. Also if the king’s own minters alter the standard 
or alloy established by law, it istreason. But gold and 
silver money only are held to be within this statute. 
With regard likewise to the second branch, importing 
forcign counterfeit money in order to utter it here; 1118 
held that uttering it, without importing it, is not with 
in the statute. | 

». The last species of treason ascertained by this sta- 
tute is, “if a man slay the chancellor, treasurer, oF the 
king’s justices of the one bench or the other, justices 
eyre, or justices of assize, and all other justices assigned 
to hear and determine, being in their places doing their 
offices.” These high magistrates, as they represent the 
king’s majesty during the exeention of their offices, are 
therefore for the time equa'ly regarded by the law. ° But 
this statute extends only to the actual killing of them; 
and not to wounding, or a bare attempt to kill them. 
It extends also only to the officers therein specified 5 a0 


. . i i t 
therefore the barons of the exchequer, as such, ee 
withi! 


| 
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within the protection of this act 5 but the lord kceper or 
commissioners of the great seal now secm to be within 
it, by virtue of the statutes 5 Eliz. c. 18. and 1 W. and 
M.'c: 21. 

The new treasons, created since the statute 1 MI. c. 4. 
and not comprehended under the description of statute 
25 Edw. FLL. may be comprised under three heads. ‘The 
first species relates to Papists; the second to falsifying 
the coin or other royal signatures, as falsely forging the 
sign manual, privy signet, or privy seal, which shall be 
deemed high treason (1 M. stat. i1.c.6.). The third 
new species of high treason is such as was created for 
the security of the Protestant succession in the house of 
Hanover. For this purpose, after the act of settlement 
was made, it was enacted by statute 13 andiq W. III. 
c. 3. that the pretended prince of Wales, assuming the 
title of King James ITI. should be attainted of high trea- 
son; and it was made high-treason for any of the king’s 
subjects to hold correspondence with him or any person 
employed by him, or to remit money for his use. And 
by 17 Geo. II. c. 39. it is enacted, that if any of the 
sons of the pretender shall land or attempt to land in 
this kingdom, or be found in the kingdom or any of its 
dominions, he shall be adjudged attainted of high-trea- 
son; and corresponding with them or remitting money 
to their use is made high-treason. By 1 Ann. stat. 2. 
c. 17. the offence of hindering the next in succession 
from succeeding to the cruwn is high-treason: and by 
6 Ann. c. 7. if any person shall maliciously, advisedly, 
and directly, by writing or printing, maintain, that an 
other person hath any right to the crown of this realm, 
otherwise than according to the act of settlement, or 
that the kings of this realm with the authority of par- 
liament are not able to make laws to bind the crown 
and its descent ; such person shall be guilty of high- 
treason. 

The punishment of high treason in general is very so- 
Jemn and terrible. 1. That the offender be drawn to 
the gallows, and not be carried or walk; though usual- 
ly (by connivance, at length ripened by humanity into 
law) a sledge or hurdle is allowed, to preserve the of- 
fender from the extreme torment of being dragged on 
the ground or pavement. 2. That he be hanged by the 
neck, and then cut down alive. 3. That his entrails 
be taken out, and hurned while he is yet aliye. 4. That 
his head be cut off. 5. That his body be divided into 
four parts. 6. That his head and quarters be at the 
king’s disposal. 

The king may, and often doth, discharge all the pu- 
nishment except beheading, especially where any of noble 
blood are attainted. or beheading being part of the 
judgment, that may be executed, though all the rest be 
omitted by the king’s command. But where beheading 
1S no part of the judgment, as in murder or other felo- 
mies, it hath been said that the king cannot change the 
judgment, although at the request of the party, from one 
species of death to another. 

In the case of coining, which is a treason of a diffe- 
rent complexion from the rest, the punishment 1s milder 
for male offenders ; being only to be drawn and hanyed 
by the neck till dead. But in treasons of every kind 
the punishment of women is the same, and different from 
that of men. For as the natural modesty of the sex tor- 
bids the exposing and publicly mangling their bodies, 
their sentence (which is tothe full as terrible to sense as 
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the other) 13 to be drawn to the gallows, and there tobe Treason 


burned alive. 


For the consequences of this judgment, see ATTAIN. ZT 


DER, For¥F£1TuRE, and Corruerion of Blood. 

Petty or Petit Treason, according to the statute 25 
Kdward Fil. c. 2, may happen three ways: by a ser- 
vant Killing his master, a wife her husband, or an eccle- 
siastical person (either secular or regular) his superior, 
to whom he owes faith and obedience. A servant who 
kills his master whom he has left, upon a yradge con- 
ceived against him during his service, is guilty of petty 
treason: for the traitorous intention was hatched while 
the relation subsisted between them, and this is only an 
execution of that intention. So if a wife be divorced 
amensa et thoro, still the virzculum matrimoni subsists 5 
and if she kills snch divorced husband, she is a traitress. 
And a clergyman is understood to owe canonical ohedi- 
ence to the bishop who ordained him, to him in whose 
diocese he is beneficed, and also to the metropolitan of 
such sullragan or diocesan bishop; and therefore to kill 
any of these is petit treason, As to the rest, whatever 
has been said with respect to wilful MurDER, is also 
applicable to the erime of petit treason, which is no 
other than murcer in its most odious degree; except 
that the trial shall be as in cases of high treason, before 
the improvements therein made by the statutes of Wil- 
liam ILI. But a person indicted of petit treason may 
be acquitted thereof, and found guilty of manslaughter 
or murder: and in such case it should seem that twe 
witnesses are not necessary, as in cases of petit treason 
they are. Which crime is also distinguished from mur- 
der in its punishment. 

The punishment of petit treason in a man, is to be 
drawn and hanged, and in a woman to be drawn and 
burned : the idea of which latter punishment seems to 
have been handed down to us from the laws of the an- 
cient Druids, which condemned a woman to be burned 
for murdering her husband; and it is now the usual 
punishment for all sorts of treasons committed by those 
of the female sex. Persons guilty of petit treason were 
first debarred the benefit of clergy by statute 12 Henry 
VII. c. 7. which has since been extended to their aiders, 
abettors, and counsellors, by statutes 23 Henry VIII. c. 
1, 4,and 5 P. and M. ¢. 4. 

TREASURE, in general, denotes a store or stock of 
money in reserve. 

Lreasure Trove, in Law, derived from the French 
word ¢rover, “ to find,” called in Latin thesaurus inven- 
tus, is where any money or coin, gold, silver, plate, or 
bullion, is found hidden in the earth or other private 
place, the owner thereof being unknown 3 in which case 
the treasure belongs to the king: but if he that had hid 
it be known, or afterwards found out, the owner and not 
the king is intitled to it. 

TREASURER, an officer te whom the treasure of 
a prince or corporation is committed to be kept and duly 
disposed of, in payment of officers and other expences, 
Sec TREASURY. 

Ot these there is great variety. His majesty of Great 
Britain, in quality of elector of Hanover, is arch-trea- 
surer of the Roman empire. In England, the principal 
officers under this denomination are, the lord bigh-trea- 
snrer, the treasurer of the household, treasurer of the 
navy, of the king’s chamber, &c. 

The lord high-treasurer of Great Britain, or first com- 

missioner 


asurer, 
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Treasurer Missioner of the treasury, when in commission, has un- 
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Trebuchet. which is kept in the exchequer. 


der his charge and government all the king’s revenue 
He holds his place 
during the king’s pleasure ; being instituted by the de- 
livery of a white staff to him. He has the check of 
all the officers employed in collecting the customs and 
royal revenues: and in his gift and disposition are all 
the cfiices of the customs in the several ports of the 
kingdom 5 escheators in every county are nominated 
by him; he also makes leases of the lands belonging to 
the crown. 

The office of lord-treasurer is now in commission. 
The number of lords-commissioners is five ; one of whom 
is the first lord, whose annual salary was formerly 
3831. but is now 4gocol.; and who, unless he be a 
peer, is also chancellor of the exchequer, and prime 
minister in the government of this country; the other 
lords commissioners lave an annual salary of 1600l. 
each. 

Treasurer of the Household, is an officer who, in 
the absence of the lord-steward, has power, with the 
comptroller and other officers of the green-cloth and 
the steward of the Marshalsea, to hcar and determine 
treasons, felonies, and other crimes committed within 
the king’s palace. See HousEnoLp. 

There is also a treasurer belonging to the establish- 
ment of her majesty’s honsehold, &c. 

Treasurer of the Navy, is an officer who receives 
money out of the exchequer, by warrant from the lord 
high-treasurer, or the lords commissioners executing that 
place; and pays all charges of the navy, by warrant 
from the principal officers of the navy. 

Treasurer of the County, he that keeps the couuty 
stock. There are two of them in each county, chosen 
by the major part of the justices of the peace, &c. at 
their general quarter session 5 under previous security 
given for the money entrusted with them, and the faith- 
ful execution of the trusts reposed in them. 

TREASURY, the place wherein the revenues of a 
prince are received, preserved and disbursed. In Eng- 
land the treasury is a part of the exchequer; by some 
called the lower exchequer. The officcrs of his ma- 
jesty’s treasury, or the lower exchequer, are the lords 
commissioners, one of whom is chancellor, two joint se- 
cretaries, private secretary to the first lord, two cham- 
berlains, an auditor, four tellers, a clerk of the pells, 
ushers of the receipt, a tally-cutter, &c. See each of- 
ficer under his proper article, CHANCELLOR, TELLER, 
TALLY, &t. 

Lords of the Treasury. In lieu of one single di- 
rector and administrator of his majesty’s revenucs under 
the title of lord high treasurer, it is at present thought 
proper to put that office in commission, i. e. to ap- 
point several persons to discharge it with equal au-+ 
thority, under the title of lords commisstoners of the 
treasury. 

TREATISE, a set discourse in writing on any sub- 
ject. 

TREATY, a covenant between two or more nations ; 
or the several articles or conditions stipulated and 
agreed upon by two sovereign powers. 

TREBLE, in Music, the highest or most acute of 
the four parts in symphony; or that which is heard the 
clearest and shrillest in a concert. 


TREBUCHET, Tresucxer, Tribuch (Terbiche- 
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to cast stones to batter walls. 


TREE, a large vegetable, rising with one wooly “= 


stem to a considerable height. 

Trees may be divided into two classes, timber and 
frutt-trees ; the first including all those trees which are 
used in machinery, ship-building, &c. or, in general, 
for purposes of utility; and the second comprehending 
those trees valued only, or chiefly, for their frnit. It ig 
not necessary to form a third ciass to include trees used 
for fuel, as timber is used for this purpose where it js 
abundant 5 and where it is not abundant the branches 
of the timber trees, or such of them as are dwarfish, un- 
healthy, or too small for mechanical purposes, are used 
as fucl. : 

The anatomy and physiology of trees have already 
been given under the generic name PLANT and Sap, 

Certain trees, it is well known, are natives of parti- 
cular districts ; but many of them have bcen transplant- 
ed from their native soil, and now flourish luxuriantly 
in distant countries, so that it becomes a matter of 
very considerable difficulty to ascertain their original 
soil. ‘The following rules are given for this purpose by 
the Honourable Daines Barrington. 

1. They must grow in large masses, and cover consi- 
derable tracts of gronnd, the woods not ending abrupt- 
ly, by a change to other trees, except the situation and 
strata become totally different. 2. They must grow 
kindly in copses, and shoot from the stoel, so as to con- 
tinue for evcr, if nut very carefully grubbed up. 3. The 
seed must ripen kindly; nature never plants but where- 
a succession in the greatest profusion will continue. 
Lastly, trees that give names to many places are pro- 
bably indigenous. 

‘The growth of trees is a curious and interesting sub- 
ject; yet few experiments’ have been made to deter- 
mine what the additions are which a tree receives an- 
nually in different periods of its age. ‘The only obser- 
vations which we have seen on this subject worth re- 
peating were made by the ingenious Mr Barker, to 
whom the Philosophical Transactions are much indebt- 
ed for papers containing an accurate register of the 
weather, which he has kept for many years. He has 
drawn up a table to point out the growth of three kinds 
of trees, oaks, ashes, and elms; which may be seen 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1788. We shall 
give his conclusions. 

‘¢ [ find (says he) the growth of oak and ash to be 
nearly the same. I have some of both sorts planted at 
the samc time, and in the same hedges, of which the 
oaks are the largest ; but there is no certain rule as to 
that. The common growth of an oak or an ash 18 
about an inch in girth in a year; some thriving oues 
will grow an inch and a half; the unthriving ones not 
so much. Great trees grow more timber in a year than 
small ones; for if the annual growth be an inch, a coat 
of one-sixth of an inch is laid on all round, and the 
timber added to the body every year is its length mul 

tiplied into the thickness of the coat and into the girth, 
and therefore the thicker the tree is, the more timber 18 
added.” > 

We will present our readers with a table, showing 
the growth of 17 kinds of trees for two years. *™ 
trees grew at Cavenham in Snffolk. 


4 1, Oak 
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England, where they build upon leases. It differs from Trees. 
oak in this, that it requires not munch seasoning, and ——\-—~ 


July 1785.) July 1786..0uly 1 
> ir FF. 


ie therefore no great stock is required before-hand. Fir is 


ie) e Tr tf : e * ® ° 
F _ “ 1 ~ used for flooring, wainscoting, and the ornamental parts 
I Oak @) 10s @) IIs I Oz ° e e aan ° ° 
Te 1 ofla 3 Led of building within doors. Elm is the next in use, espe- 
ee novudl 1 stir 93 cially in England and France: it is very tough and 
3 inuse Gr . i é 65 O ae phable, and therefore easily worked: it does not readily 
. 54 = = split; and it bears driving of bolts and nails better 
5 Spanish chesnut Oo 7710 FE]; O 8 awe 
6 Elm 2 Elo 9 than any other wood; for which reason it is chiefly used 
. H lll oe ue by wheel-wrights and coach-makers, for shafts, naves, 
 leardh rosti1 6 [a 4 &c. Beech is also used for many purposes: it is very 
: 54 3 tough and white when young, and of great strength ; 
g Weymouth pine C4 ror" Me oh © 
Be Aitacts 1 attr st] 62 but hable to warp very much when exposed to the wea- 
“een . 6" 7 6x ss nt ther, and to be worm eaten when used within doors ; 
Z ; 3 its greatest use is for planks, bedsteads, chairs, and 
12 Plane, occidental 0 610 710 8} , ee 
- other household goods. Ash is likewise a verv useful 
13 Lombardy poplar re bat o 4 @ &f — : : 
‘ = ™ ; wood, but very scarce in most parts of Europe; it serves 
14 Black poplar ray rs are one 
Willow & ant 213 3 in buildings, or for any other use, when screened from 
a a 3 : : the weather; handspikes and oars are chiefly made of it. 
Beeiver fir apnea Oe Wild chesnut timber is by many esteemed to be as sood 
17 Lime t 8%! 1 103 | 2 0 ¥ POeRD a 
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Trees sometimes attain a very great size: this must 
depend in a great measure on the richness of soil, but 
no less on the degree of heat. Indeed heat is so essen- 
tial to the growth of trees, that as we go from the 
_ place within the polar circles where vegetation begins, 
__ and advance to the equator, we find the trees increase 
in size. Greenland, Iceland, and other places in the 
same latitude, yield notrees at all; and the shrubs which 
they produce are dwarfish; whereas, in warm climates, 
_ they often grow to au immense size. Mr Marsham saw 
spruce and silver firs in the dock-yard in Venice above 
40 yards long, and one of 39 yards was 18 inches dia- 
meter at the small end. He was informed that they 

_ eame from Switzerland. 

The largest tree in Europe, mentioned by travellers, 
isthe chesnut tree on Mount Etna, already described 
_ under the article Erna, N® 18. It isa certain fact 
that trees acquire a very great size in volcanic coun- 
_ tries. Beside the multitude of fine groves in the neigh- 

bourhood of Albano in Italy, there are many detached 
oaks 20 feet in circumference, and many elms of the 
same size, especially in the romantic way to Eastello, 
called the Gallerza. Ju travelling by the side of the 
lake of Bolsena, the road leads through an immense 
‘number of oaks, spread upon beautiful hills. Where 
the lava has been sufficiently softened, they are clean 
_and straight, and of a considerable size 3 but where the 
lava has not been converted into a soil proper for strong 
Vegetation, they are round-headed, and of less SIZE 3 
however, taken all together, they make a magnificent 
appearance ; and the spot itself ought to be ranked 
among the fine parts of Italy. The same may be ob- 
Served of the small take of Vico, encompassed with gen- 
| tle risings, that are all clothed with forest-trees. 

_ Some yews have been fonnd in Britain 60 feet 
round. Palms in Jamaica attain the height of 200 feet; 
ke some of the pines in Norfolk island are 280 feet 

ugh, 

_ Ofall the different kinds known in Europe, oak is 
best for building ; and even when it lies exposed to air 
and water, there is none equal to it. Fir-timber is the 
ry in degree of goodness for building, especially in 
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as oak, and seems to have been much used in old build- 
ings 5 but whether these trees are more scarce at present 
than formerly, or have been found not to answer so well 
as was imagined, it is certain that this timber js now but 
little used. Walnut-tree is excellent for the joiner’s 
use, it being of a more curious brown colour than beech, 
and not so subject to the worms. The poplar, abele, 
and aspen trees, which are very little different from each 
other, are much used instead of fir; they look well, and 
are tougher and harder. 

The goodness of timber not only depends on the soil 
and situation in which it stands, but likewise on the sea- 
son wherein it is felled. In this people disagree yery 
much ; some are for having it felled as soon as jts fruit 
is ripe, others in the spring, and many in the autumn. 
But as the sap and moisture of timber is certainly the 
cause that it perishes much sooner than it otherwise 
would do, it seems evident, that timber should be felled 
when there is the least sap in it, viz. from the time that 
the leaves begin to fall till the trees begin to bud. This 
work usually commences ahout the end of April in 
England, becanse the bark then rises most freely ; for 
where a quantity of timber is to be felled, the statute 
requires it to be done then, for the advantage of tan- 
ning. The ancients ehiefly regarded the age of the 
moon in felling their timber ; their rule was to fell it iz 
the wane, or four days after the new moon, or sometinies 
in the last quarter. Pliny advises it to be in the very in- 
stant of the change : which happening to be in the last 
day of the winter solstice, the timber, says he, will be 
incorruptible. 

Timber should likewise be cut when of a proper are ; 
for when it is either too young or too old, it will not 
be so durable as when cut at a proper age. It is said 
that oak should not be cut under 60 years old, nor 
above 200. ‘Timber, however, should be cut in its 
prime, when almost fully grown, and before it begins 
to decay ; and this will be sooner or later according to 
the dryness and moistness of the soil where the timber 
grows, as also according to the bigness of the trees 5 
for there are no fixed rules in felling of timber, expe- 
rience and judgment must direct here as in most other 
cases. 

Great attention is necessary in the seasoning of tim- 
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ber. Some advise the planks of timber to be laid for a 


Lemny—— few days in some pool or running stream, in order to 


extract the sap, and afterwards to dry them in the sun 
or air. By this means, it is said, they will be prevented 
from either cliopping, casting, or cleaving; but against 
shrinking there is no remedy. Some again are for bury- 
ing them in the earth, others in a heat; and some for 
scarching and seasoning them in fire, especially piles, 
posts, &c. which are to stand in water or earth. The 
Venetians first found out the method of seasoning by 
fire ; which is done after this manner: They put the 
piece to be seasoned into a strong and violent flame; in 
this they continually turn it round by means of an en- 
gine, and take it out when it is everywhere covered 
with a black coaly crust ; the interual part of the wood 
is thereby so hardened, that neither earth nor water can 
damage it for a long time afterwards. 

Dr Plott says, it is found by long experience, that 
the trunk or body of the trees, when barked in tlie 
spring, and left standing naked all the summer exposed 
to the sun and wind, are so dried and hardened, that 
the sappy part In a manner becomes as firm and durable 
as the heart itself. This is confirmed by M. Buffon, 
who, in 1738, presented to the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris a memoir entitled, “ An easy method of 
increasing the solidity, strength, and duration of tim- 
ber ;?? for which purpose he observes, “ nothing more 
is necessary than to strip the tree entirely of its bark 
during the season of the rising of the sap, and to leave 
it to dry completely before it be cut down.” 

By ntany experiments, particularly described in that 
essay, it appears, that the tree should not be felled tll 
the third year after it has been stripped of the bark ; 
that it is then perfectly dry, and the sap become almost 
as strong as the rest of the timber, and stronger than 
the heart of any other oak tree which has not been so 
stripped 3 and the whole of the timber stronger, heavier, 
and harder; from which he thinks it fair to conclude, 
that it is also more durable. ‘* It would no longer (he 
adds) be necessary, if this method were practised, to 
cut off the sap; the whole of the tree might be used as 
timber 5 one of 40 years growth would serve all the 
purposes for which one of 69 years is now required ; 
and this practice would have the double advantage of 
increasing the quantity, as well as the strength and so- 
lidity, of the timber.” 

The navy board, in answer to the inquiries of the 
commissioners of the land revenue, in May 1789, in- 
formed them, that they had then standing some trees 
stripped of their bark two years before, in order to try 
the experiment of building one half of a sloop of war 
with that timber, and the other half with timber felled 
and stripped in the common way. ‘This very judicious 
mode of makiug the experiment, if it be properly exe- 
euted, will undoubtedly eo far to ascertain the effects 
of this practice. We are sorry that we are not able 
to inform our readers what was the result of the expe- 
riment. 

After the planks of timber have been well seasoned 
and fixed in their places, care is to be taken to defend 
or preserve them; to which the smearing them with 
linseed oil, tar, or the like oleaginous matter, contri- 
butes much. The ancients, particularly Hesiod and 
Virgil, advise the smoke-drying of alt instruments made 
of wood, by hanging them up-in the chimneys where 
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wood fires are used. The Dutch preserve their gates, 
portcullices, drawbridges, sluices, &c. by coating them 
over with a mixture of pitch and tar, whereon they 
strew small pieces of cockle and other shells, beaten al- 
most to powder, and mixed with sea-sand, which in- 
crusts and arms them wonderfully against all assaults of 
wind and weather. When timber ts felled before the sap 
is perfectly at rest, it is very subject to worms; but to 
prevent and cure this, Mr Evelyn recommends the fol- 
lowing remedy as the most approved : Put common sul- 
phur into a cucurbit, with as much aguafortis as will 
cover it three fingers deep 3 distil it to dryness, which is 
performed by two or three rectifications. Lay the sul- 
phur that remains at bottom, being of a blackish or 
sand-red colour, on a marble, or put it in a glass, and it 
will dissolve into an oil; with this oil anoint the timber 
which is infected with worms. ‘This, lie says, will not 
only prevent worms, but preserve all kinds of woods, 
and many other things, as ropes, nets, and masts, from 
putrefaction, either in water, air, or snow. 

An experiment to determine the comparative durabi- 
lity of diflerent kinds of timber, when exposed to the 
weather, was made by a nobleman in Norfolk ; of which 
an account is given by Sir Thomas Beevor. 


two sides of a quadrangle, to be fixed in the earth ona 
rising ground in his park. 
tised planks, an inch and a half thick, cut out of trees 
from 30 to 45 years growth. These, after standing 10 
years, were examined, and found in tlie following state 


‘and condition: 


The cedar was perfectly sound; larch, the heart 
sound, but the sap qnite decayed ; spruce fir, sound; 
silver fir, in decay; Scotch fir, much decayed; pm- 
aster, quite rotten; chesnut, perfectly sound; abele, 
sound; beech, sound; walnut, in decay; sycamore, 
much decayed; birch, quite rotten. Sir Thomas Bee- 
vor justly remarks, that the trees ought to have been of 
the same age; and Mr Arthur Young adds, they cught 
to have been cut out of the same plantation. ‘ 

The immense quantity of timber consumed of late 
years in ship-building and other purposes has diminish 
ed in a very great degree the quantity produced in this 
country. On this account, inany gentlemen who wish 
well to their country, alarmed with the fear of a scat- 
city, have strongly recommended it to government to 
pay some attention to the cultivation and preservation 
of timber. 

We find, on the best authority, that of Mr Irving ins 
spector general of imports and exports, that the ship- 
ping of England in 1760 amounted to 6107 in num 
her, the tonnage being 433,922; and the shipping 1 
Scotland amonnted to 976 in number, the tonnage be- 
ing 52,818. In 14788 the whole shipping of Britain 
and Ireland and their colonies amounted to 13,800, be 
ing 1,359,752 tons burden, and employing 107,925 
men. ‘Ihe tonnage of the royal navy in the same year 


was 413,667. We are informed also, on what we -_ 


sider as the best authority (the report of the commission- 


ers of the land revenue), that the quantity of oak timber, “3° 


of English growth, delivered into the dockyards from 
1769 to 1788 was no less than 768,676 loads, and that 
the qnantity used in the merchants yards in the same 
time was 516,630 loads; in all 1,285,306 loads. 


foreign oak used in the same period was only 1377 6 
loads. 


This no- Annas 


Tnto these posts were mor-"~ 
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bleman, in the year 1774, ordered three posts, forming Agricul 
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loads. So that, after deducting the quantity remaining 
in the dock-yards in 1769 and @788, and the foreign 
oak, there will remain about 1,054,284 loads of English 
oak, consumed in 28 years, which 1s at an average 
37,053 load? per annum, besides from 8300 to 10,000 
loads expended annually by the East India Company 
within the same period (A). 

The price of wood has risen in proportion to the de- 
mand and to its diminution. At the conquest, woods 
were valued, not by the quantity of timber which they 
contained, but the nnomber of swine which the acorns 
could support. In 1608, oak in the forests was sold 
at 10s. per load, and fir-wood for 2s. per load. In 
1663 or 1665, in navy contracts from 21. to 21. 15s. 6d. 
per load was given. In 1756 it rose to ql. 5s. per 
load, and 3s. in addition, because no tops are received. 
Plank four inch sold in 1769 for 7l. a load, three inch 
61.3 which prices were the same in 1792. 

~ So great an expenditure of valuable timber within so 

short a period, gives re&son to fear that the forests of 
this country will soon be entirely dismantled, unless 
gome:ling is done to raise fresh supplies. The build- 
ing of a 70 gun ship, it is said, would take 4o acres of 
timber. This calculation ts indeed so excessive, that it 
is scarcely credible. This, however, is no exaggeration. 
According to the prevailing opinion of experienced sur- 
veyors, it will require a good soil and good manage- 
ment to produce 4o trees on an acre, which, in a hun- 
dred years, mav, at an average, be computed at two 
loads cach. Reckoning, therefore, two loads at 81. 16s. 
one acre will be worth 3 501. and consequently go acres 
will only be worth 14,2001. Now a 70 gun ship is ge- 
nerally snpposed to cost 70,cool.; and as ships do uot 
last a great many years, the navy continually requires 
new slips, so that the farests must be stripped in a cen- 
tury or two, unless young trees are planted to supply 
their place. 

Many plans have been proposed for recruiting the 
forests. Premiums have been held forth to individuals 5 
and it lias been proposed that the crown-lands should 
be set apart for the special purpose of raising timber. 
With respect to individuals, as they must generally be 
disposed to sow or plaut their lands with those vege- 
tables which will best reward their lahours, it is not to 
be expected that they will set apart their fields for 
planting trees unless they have a greater return from 
them than other crops. But bad must that land be 
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100 vears. But though it be evident that good land 
will produce crops much more lucrative to the proprietor 
than timber, yet still there are lands or pieces of laud 
Which might he applied with very great advantage to 

_ the production of wood. Uneven ground, or the sides 
of fields where corn cannot be cultivated, might very 

properly be set apart for this purpose; barren lands, 

_orsnch as cannot be cultivated withaut great labour 
and expence, might also be planted. Hedge-rows and 


on indisputable facts. 


facts merely on the authority of others. 
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clumps of trees, and little woods scattered up and down, - 


Which will not yield much more than 3591. produce in- 


i a 


would shelter and defend the fields from destructive 
winds, would beautify the face of the country, render 
the climate warmer, improve barren lands, and furnish 
wood for the arts and manufactures. 

But to cultivate forest timber has also been thouglhit 
of such national iniportance, that it has been deemed 
worthy of the attention of government. It has been 
proposed to appropriate such part of the crown lands as 
are fit for the purpose solely of producing timher for 
the navy. This appears a very proper scheme in spe- 
culation; but it has been objected, that for government 


to attempt the farming of forests would be really to. 


establish groups of officers to pocket salaries for doing 
what, it 1s well known, will never be done at all. But 
to this ohjection we reply, that such an agreement might 
be made with the inspectors of forests, as to make it 
their own interest to cultivate trees with as much care 
as possible. Their salary might be fixed very low, and 
raised in proportion to the number of trees which they 
could furnish of such a size in a certain number of years. 
After all, we must acknowledge that we must depend 
greatly on Russia, Sweden, Norway, and America, for 


Tree. 


supplying us with timber 3 and while these countries take | 


our manufactnres in exchange, we have no reason to com- 
plain. Still, however, we ought surely not to neglect 
the cultivation of what is of so much importance to our 
existence as a nation, for it may often be impossible in 
time of war to obtain timber from foreign countries. 

In the beginning of this article we mentioned the 
general division of trees into timber or forest-trees and 
fruit trees. We have already said all that our limits 
will permit respecting the former: we will now, there- 
fore, say something of the latter. Our observations shall 
be confined to the methods of preserving fruit trees in 
blossom from the effects of frost, and from other diseases 
to which they are liable. | 

The Chevalier de Dienenberg of Prague, we are told, 
has discovered a method of ¢flectually preserving trees in 
blossom from the fatal effects of those frosts which some- 
times in. the spring destroy the most promising hopes of a 
plentiful crop of fruit. His method is extremely simple. 
He surrounds the trunk of the tree in blossom with a 
wisp of straw or hemp. The end of this he sinks, by 
means of a stone tied to it; in a vessel of spring water, 
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at a little distance from the tree. One vessel will conve- | 


niently serve two trees: or the cord may be lengthened 
so as to surround several, hefore its end is plunged into 
the water. It is necessary that the vessel be placed in an 
open situation, and by no means shaded hy the branches 
of the neighbouring trees, that the frost may produce all 
its eflect on the water, by means.of the cord communi- 
cating with it.—This precautionis particularly necessary 
for those trees the flowers of which appear nearly at the 
same time as the leaves; which trees are peculiarly ex- 
posed to the ravages of the frost. he proofs of its efh- 
eacy, which he had an opportunity of observing in the 


spring 


(A) A writer in the Bath Transactions says, that the aggregate of oaks felled in England and Wales for 30 
years past has amounted to 320,000 loads a-year 3 and affirms that he has documents in his possession founded 
The difference between this account, and that which we have given in the text from the 
report of the commissioners, we leave to be reconciled by those who have proper opportunities. We give the 
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spring of 1784, were remarkably striking. Seven apri- 
cot espahiers in his garden began to biossom in the month 
of March. Fearing that they would suffer from the Jate 
frosts, he surrounded them with cords as above directed. 
In cffect, pretty sharp frosts took place six or eight 
nights: the apricot-trees m the neighbouring gardens 
were all frozen, and none of them produced any fruit, 
whilst each of the chevalier’s produced fruit im abun- 
dance, whieh camc to tle greatest perfection. 

The following is the method proposed by Mr Wil- 
liam Forsyth for curing mjuries and defects in trees 5 for 
which a reward was given to him by his majesty, on 
condition that he should makc it public. It is equally 
applicable to forest as to frutt trees (B). 

T'ake one bushel of fresh cow-dung 3 half a bnshel of 
lime rubbish of old buildings (that from the ceilings of 
rooms is preferable) ; half'a bushel’of wood ashes ; anda 
sixteenth part of a bushel of pit or river sand. The three 
Jast articles are to be sifted fine before they are mixed 5 
then work them well together with a spade, and after- 
wards with a wooden beater, until the stuff is very 
smooth, like fine plaster used for the ceilings of rooms. 
The composition being thus made, care must be taken 
to prepare the tree properly for its application, by cut- 
ting away all the dead, decayed, and injured parts, till 
you come to the fresh sound wood, leaving the surface of 
the wood very smooth, and rounding off the edges of 
the bark with a draw-knife, or other instrument, per- 
fectly smooth, which must be particularly attended to. 
Then lay on the plaster about one-eighth of an inch 
thick all over the part where the wood or bark has been 
so cut away, finishing off the edges as thin as possible. 
Then take a quantity of dry powder of wood ashes, 
mixed with a sixth part of the same quantity of the ashes 
ef burnt bones ; put it into a tin box, with holes in the 
top, and shake the powder.on the surface of the plaster, 
till the whole is covered over with it, letting it remain 
for half an hour to absorb the moisture: then apply more 
powder, rubbing it on gently with the hand, and re- 
peating the application of the powder, till the. whole 
plaster becomes a dry smooth surface. 

All trees cut down near the ground should have the 
surface made quite smooth, rounding it off in a small de- 
gree, as before mentioned ; and the dry powder directed 
to be used afterwards should have an equal quantity of 
powder of alabaster mixed with it, in order the better to 
resist the dripping of trees and heavy rains. If any of 
the composition be left for a future occasion, it should 
be kept im a tub or other vessel, and urine of any kind 
‘poured on it, so as to cover the surface ; otherwise the 
atmosphere will greatly hurt the efficacy of the applica- 
tion. Where lime rubbish of old buildings cannot be 
easily got, take powdered:chalk, or common lime, after 
having beenslaked a month at least. As the growth of 
the tree will gradually affect the ‘plaster, by raising up 
its edges next the bark, care should be taken, where that 


(8) A paste for covering the wounds of trees, and the place where grafts are inserted, was discovered long 4g 
ite is recommended in a Treatise on Fruit Trees, published by Thomas Hitt in 4755; a third edition of which, 
with additions, was published in 1768. It consists of a mixture of clay and cow’s dung diluted with water. 
‘paste he directs to be laid on the wound with a brush; it adheres firmly, he says, without cracking, till the woun® 
‘heals. We are informed by a gentleman, to whose opinion and experience we pay great respect, that this p 


auswers every purpese which Mr Forsyth’s can serve. 


happens, to rub it over with the finger wheu occasion 
may require (which is best done when moistened by 
rain), that the plaster may be kept whole, to prevent Trent 
the air and wet from penetrating into the wound. ; 
By this process, some old worn-out pear trees, that oo 
bore only a few small, hard fruit, ofa kernelly texture, Gan, ; 
were made to produce pears of the best quality and finest tions a 
flavour the second summer after the operation ; and in Diseuses of 
four or five years they bore such plentcous crops, as a 2 
young healthy tree would not have produced in four 
times that period. 
By this process, too, some large ancient elms, in a 
most decayed state, having all their upper parts broken, 
and a small portion only of the bark remaining, shot ont 
stems from their tops, above thirty feet in height, in six 
or seven years from the first application of the compo- 
sition. 
Thus may valuable trees be renovated; and forest 
trees, which are useful or ornamental from their parti- 
cular situation, be preserved in a flourishing state. But 
what is far more interesting, a perfect cure has been 
made, and sound timber produccd, in oak trees, which 
had received very considerable damage from blows, brui- 
ses, cutting of deep letters, the rubbing off the bark by . 
the ends of rollers, or wheels of carts, or from the 
breaking of branches by storms. 
TREFOIL. See Trirortium, Botany Index. 
TREMELLA, a genus of plants belonging to the . 


class of cryptogamia. See Botany fndevx. 

TREMOR, an involuntary shaking, chiefly of the 
hands and head, sometimes of the feet, and sometimes 
of the tongne and heart.—Tremors arising from a too 
free use of spirituous liquors require the same treatmett 
as palsies. 

TRENCHES, in fortification, are ditches cut by the 
besiegers, that they may approach the more securely to 
the place attacked, whence they are also called dines of 
approach. 

TRENT, Bishopric oF, a province of Germany, 18 
the circle of Austria, near the frontiers of Italy; is 
bounded on the north by Tirol ; on the east by the Fel- 
trino and Bellunese ; on the south, by Vincentino, the 
Veronese, Bresciano, and the lake de Garda ; and on 
the west, by the Bresciano, and the lake de Garda. The 
soil is said to be very fruitful, and to abound in wine 
and oil. It issubject to Austria. _ ; ; 

TRENT, a city of Germany, and capital of the br 
shopric of that name, isa very ancient place, and stands 
in a fertile and pleasant plain, in the midst of the high 
mountains of the Alps. The river Adige washes its 
walls, and creeping for some time among the hills, runs 
swiftly into Italy. Treft has three considerable churches, 
the principal of which is the cathedral: this is a Very 
regular piece of architecture. The church of St Maris 
Major is all of red and white marble; and is remark- 


able for being the place where the famous council 
Trent 
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Trent was held, whose decisions are now the standing 
rule of the Romish church. EE. Long. 11. 5. N. Lat. 
46. 

TRENT, one of the largest rivers in England, which 
rises in the moorland of Staffordshire, and runs south- 
west by Newcastle-under-Line; and afterwards di- 
_ viding the county into two parts, runs to Burton, then to 
| Nottingham and Newark ; and so continuing its course 

dne north to Gainsborough on the confines of Lincoln- 
shire, it joins several rivers, and falls into the Humber. 
TRENT, Council of, in Ecclesrastical History, denotes 
the council assembled by Paul ILL. in 1545, and conti- 
nued by 25 sessions till the year 1563, uader Julius ILI. 
and Pius 1V. in order to correct, illustrate, and fix with 
perspicuity, the doctrinc of the church, to restore the 
vigour of its discipline, and to reform the lives of its mi- 
nisters. ‘Ihe decrees of this council, together with the 
creed of Pope Pius IV. contain a summary of the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholics. These decrees were 
subscribed by 255 clergy, consisting of four legates, 2 
other cardinals, 3 patriarchs, 25 archbishops, 168 bi- 
shops, besides inferior clergy. Of these 150 came from 
Italy, of course the council was entirely under the influ- 
ence of tle pope. For a more particular account of the 
council of Trent, sce Mosheim’s Church History, the 
Modern Universal History, vol. xxiii. and Father Paul’s 
History of the Council of Trent. 
TRENTON. See New Jensey. 
; TREPANNING. See SurGERyY Index. 
TRES TaBeRNa, in Ancient Geography, a place in 

Latium, lying on the Via Apnia, on the left or south 
_ side of the river Astura, to the north of the Paludes 
_ Pomptinz. Its ruins are now seen near Cisterna, a vil- 
| lage in the Campagna di Roma, 21 miles from Rome, 

whence the Christians went out to meet St Paul. 
| TRESPASS, in Law, signifies any transgression of 
the law, under treason, felony, or misprision of either: 
but it is commonly used for any wrong or damage that 
1s done by one private person to another, or to the king 
| 10 his forest. 

TRESSLE trees, in Ship- Building, two strong bars. 
of timber fixed horizontally on the opposite sides of the 
_ Jower mast head, to support the frame of the top and: 
the weight of the top-mast. 

TRESSURE, in Heraldry, a diminutive of an orle, 
4 usually held to be half the breadth thereof. 

TRET, in Commerce, an allowance made for the 
_ Waste or the dirt that may be mixed with any commo- 
| dity; which is commonly four pounds in every 104. 
_ pounds weight. 
_ TREVERT, or Trevirt, in Anctent Geography, an 
| ancient and a powerful people, both in horse and foot, 

according to Cesar, extending far and wide between 

| the Meuse and the Rhine. Their chief town was called 
Lreveris. Now Triers or Treves. 

TREVES, or Triers (in Latin Trevere, Trevers, 
Lrewris, or Augusta Trevirorum), the capital of the 

“erman archbishopric of the same name, stands 60 miles. 
| West of Mentz, 52 south of Cologne, and 82 north of 

Strasburg, This city vies with most in Europe for anti- 
quity, having been a large and noted town before Au- 
-8ustus settled a colony in it. It was free and imperial 
till the year 1560, when it was surprised and subjected 
| by its archbishop James LiI. It stands on the Moselle, 

Which it has a fair stone bridge. The cathedral is 
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a large building; and near it stands the elector’s palace. 
Here are three collegiate and five parish churches, an 


Treves,. 
Trial. 


university founded in 1472, with some remains of the ~~~ 


ancient Roman theatre. Roman coins and medals are 
often found in the ruins of the old city. The private 
houses here are mean ; and the city is neither well for- 
tified nor inhabited. Four-fifths of this archbishopric 
were seized by France in 1794 and united to her 
territories ; and the remaining parts were secularised 
and distributed among certain princes in 1802. In 1814. 
the part which France held was given to Prussia. E. 
Long. 6. 41. N. Lat. 49. 45. 

TRIAL, in Law, the examination of a cause accord- 
ing to the laws of the land before a proper judge; or 
it is the manner and order observed in the hearing and 
determining of causes. 

‘Trials are either civil or criminal. 

I. Cretl Lrrats. The species of trials in civil cases 
are seven: By record; by inspection or examination ; by 
certificate ; by witnesses ; by wager of battel; by wager 
of daw; and by jury. The first six are only had in cer- 
tain special or eccentrical cases, where the trial by jury 
would not be so proper or effectual: (See them explain- 
ed under their respective titles). The nature of the 
last, that principal criterion of truth in the law of Eng- 
land, shall be explained in this article. 

As trial by jury is-esteemed one of the most import- 
ant privileges which members of society can enjoy, and 
the bulwark of the British constitution, every man of 
reflection must be stimulated by the desire of inquiring 
into its origin and history, as well as to be acquainted 
with the forms and advantages by which it is accom-. 
panied. ‘We will therefore begin with tracing it to its 
origin. Its institution has been ascribed to our Saxon 
ancestors by Sir William Blackstone. 


‘¢ Some authors (says that illnstrious lawyer) have en- Blackst: 
deavoured to trace-the original of juries up as high as the Comment:. 


Britons themselves, the first inhabitants of our island ; °° 
but certain it is that they were in use among the earliest 
Saxon colonies, their institution being ascribed by Bishop 
Nicholson to Woden himself, their great legislator and 
captain. Hence it is, that we may find traces of juries 
in the laws of all those nations which adopted the feodal 
system, as in Germany, France, and Jtaly;. who had all. 
of them a tribunal composed of twelve good men and: 
true, bonz homines, usually the vassals.or tenants of the 
lord, being the equals or peers of the parties litigant ;, 
and, as the lord’s vassals judged each other in the lerd’s. 
courts, so the king’s vassals, or the lords. themselves, 
judged each other in the king’s court. In England we. 
find actual mention of them so early as the laws of King- 
Ethelred, and that not as a: new invention. Stiernhook: 
ascribes the invention of the jury, which in the Teuto- 
nic language 1s. denominated zembda, to Regner king of 
Sweden and Denmark, who was contemporary with our: 
King Egbert. Just as we are apt to-impute the inven- 
tion of this, and some other pieces of juridical polity, 
to the enperior genius of Alfred. the Great 3. to whon,, 
on account of his having-done much, it is usual to attri- 
bute every thing: and as the tradition of ancient Greece 
placed to the account of their own Hercules whatever 
achievement was performed superior to the ordinary 
prowess of mankind. Whiereas the truth seems to be,. 
that this tribunal was universally established among all: 
the northern. nations, and so interwoven in their very. 
constitution,, 
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constitution, that the earliest accounts of the one give 
us also some traces of the other.” 

This opinion has been controverted with much learn- 
ing and ingenuity by Dr Pettingal in his Inquiry into 


the Use and Practice of Juries among the Greeks and 
Romans, who deduces the origin of juries from these 


ancient nations. 

He begins with determining the meaning of the word 
Jixeecoe in the Greek, and gudices in the Roman, writers. 
‘©The common acceptation of these words (says he), 
and the idea generally annexed to them, is that of pre- 
stdents of courts, or, as we call them, gudges ; as such 
they are understood by commentators, and rendered by 
critics. Dr Middleton, in Its life of Cicero, expressly 
calls the judices, judges of the bench ; and Archbishop 
Potter, and in short all modern writers upon the Greek 
or Roman orators, or authors in general, cxpress diseases 
and gudiccs by such terms as convey the idea of presz- 
dents in courts of justice. The propriety of this 1s doubt- 
ed of, and hath given occasion for this inquiry 5 in which 
is shown, from the best Greek and Roman authorities, 
that neither the dscceges of the Greeks, or the gudrces of 
the Romans, ever signified prestdents in courts of gudt- 
cature, or judycs of the bench; but, on the contrary, 
they were distinguished from each other, and the difler- 
rence of their duty and function was carefully and 
clearly pointed out by the orators i their pleadings, 
who were the best authorities in those cases, where the 
question related to forms of law, and methods of pro- 
ceeding in judicial affairs and criminal process. 

The presidents of the courts in criminal trials at A- 
thens were the nine archons, or chief magistrates, of 
which whoever presided was called nyseav dixasness, or 
president of the court. ‘These nine. presided in different 
causes peculiar to each jnrisdiction. ‘The archon, pro- 
perly so called, had belonging to his department all pu- 
pillary and heritable cases ; the Baosrsvs or rex sacro- 
rum, the chief priest, all cases where religion was con- 
cerned; the polemarchus, or general, the affairs of the 
army and all military matters; and the six thesmothe- 
tee, the other ordinary snits. 

Wherever then the avdges ducorsat, or judicial men, are 
addressed by the Greek orators in their speeches, they 
are not to be understood to be the presiding mayistrates, 
but another class of men, who were to inquire into the 
state of the cause before them, by witnesses and other 
methods of coming at truth; and after inquiry made 
and witnesses heard, to report their opinion and verdict 
to the president, who was to declare it. 

The several steps and circumstances attending this 
judicial proceeding are so similar to the forms observed 
by our jury, that the learned reader, for such I must 
suppose hint, cannot doubt but that the natnre, intent, 
and proceedings of the dscasngiov among the Grveks weie 
the same with the English jury ; namely, for the pro- 
tection of the lower people from the power and oppres- 
sion of the great, by administering equal law and jus- 
tice to all ranks; and therefore when the Greek orators 
directed their speeches to the cevdges dixasos, as we Sec In 
Demosthenes, Aéschines, and Lysias, we are to under- 
stand it in the same sense as when our lawyers at the 
bar say, Gentlemcu of the gury. 

So likewise among the Romans, the judzces, in their 
pleadings at the bar, never signified judges of the bench, 
or presidents of the court, but a body or order of men, 
awhose office in the courts of judicature was distinct from 
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that of the praetor or judex gucestionis, which answered 


to our judge of the bench, and was the same with the a 


archon, or nysuay dixng nese, of the Greeks: whereas the 
duty of the judices consisted in being impannelled, as 
we call it; challenged, and swore to try uprightly the 
case before them; and when they had agreed upon their 
opinion or verdict, to deliver it to the president whe 
was to pronounce it. This kind of judicial process was 
first introduced into the Athenian polity by Solon, and 
thence copied into the Roman republic, as probable 
means of procuring just judgment, and protecting the 
Jower people frem the oppression or arbitrary decisions 
of their superiors. 

When the Romans were settled in Britain as a pro- 
vince, they carried with them their jzra and cnstituta, 
their laws and customs, which was a practice essential 
to all colonies; hence the Britons, and other countries 
of Germany and Gaul, learned from them the Roman 
Jaws and customs 3 and upon the irruption of the north- 
ern nations into the southern kingdoms of Europe, the 
Jaws and institutions of the Romans remained, when 
the power that introduced them was withdrawn: and 
Montesquieu tells us, that under the first race of kings 
in France, about the fifth century, the Romans that re- 
mained, and the Burgundians their new masters, lived 
together under the same Roman laws and _ police, and 
particularly the same forms of judicature. How rea- 
sonable then is it to conelude, that in the Roman courts 
of judicature continued among the Burgundians, the 
form of a jury remained in the same state it was used at 
Rome. It is certain, Montesquieu, speaking of those 
times, mentions the parrcs or hommes de fief, homagers 
or peers, which in the same chapter he calls sages, 
judges or gurymen: so that we hence see how at that 
times the Aomues de fief, or “ men of the fief,” were 
called peers, and those peers were juvges or jurymen. 
These were the same as are called in the laws of the 
Conlessor pers de la tenure, the “ peers of the tenure, 
or homagers,’” out of whom the jury of peers were 
chosen, to try a matter in dispute between the lord and 
his tenant, or any other point of controversy in the ma- 
nor. So likewise in all other parts of Europe, where the 
Roman colonies had been, the Goths succeeding them, 
continued to make use of the same laws and institutions, 
which they found to be established there by the first 
conquerors. This is a much more natural way of ac- 
counting for the origin of a jury in Europe, than hav- 
ing recomrse to the fabulous story of Woden and bis 
savave Scythian companions, as the first introducers of 
so humane and beneficent an institution.” 

Trials by jury in civil causes are of two kinds; ¢&- 
traordinary and ordinary. 

1. The first species of extraordinary trial by jury 
that of the grand assize, which was instituted by King 
Henry IL. in parliament, by way of alternative offered 
to the choice of the tenant or defendant in a writ of 
right, instead of the barbarous and unchristian custom 
of dnelling. For this purpose a writ de mogna assis 
eligenda is directed to the sheriff, to return four knights, 
who are to elect and choose 12 others to be joined with 
them ; and these all together form the grand assize, 
great jury, which is to try the matter of right, and 

must now consist of 16 jurors. Another species of ex- 
traordinary juries is the jury to try an attaint 3 whic 
is a process commenced against a former jury for 91iNg- 


ing a false verdict. See the article ATTAINT. __. 
6. With 
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2. With regard to the ordinary trial by jury in civil their return is final; no challenge being allowed totheir —¥yja1, 
Mg eases, the most clear and perspicuous way of treating it array. ——— 
, will be by following the order and course of the pro- Let us now pause a while, and observe (with Sir 
ceedings themselves. Matthew Hale*), in these first preparatory stages of * Jk. 
When thercfore an issue is joined by these words, the trial, how admirably this constitution is adapted and 
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. “And tlis the said A prays may be inquired of by the 
country;”’ or, ** And of this he puts himself upon the 
country, and the said B does the like ;’? the court 
awards a writ of venzre factas upon the roll or record, 
commanding the sheriff ‘* that he cause to come here, 
on such a day, twelve free and lawful men, (yberes et le- 
gales honunes, of the body of his country, by whom the 
truth of the matter may be better known, and who are 
neither of kin to the aforesaid A nor the aforesaid B, 
to recognise the truth of the issue between the said 
parties.” And such writ is accordingly issued to the 
sheriff. It is made returnable on the last return of the 
same term wherein issue is joined, viz. hilary or trinity 
terms; which, from the making up of the issues thercin, 
are usually called zsswable terms. And he returns the 
names of the jurors in a panel (a little pane or oblong 
piece of parchment) annexed to the writ. This jury is 
not summoned, and therefore not appearing at the day 
must unavoidably make default. For which reason a 
compulsive process is now awarded against the jurors, 
ealled in the common pleas a writ of habeas corpora ju- 
ratorum, and in the King’s Bench dzstringas, command- 
ing the sheriff to have their bodies, or to distrain them 
by their lands and goods, that they may appear upon 
the day appointed. The entry therefore on the roll of 
record is, “ That the jury is respited, through defect of 
the jurors, till the first day of the next term, then to ap- 
pear at Westminster; unless before that time, viz. on 
Wednesday the fourth of March, the jnstices of our lord 
the king appointed to take assizes in that county shall 
have come to Oxford, that is, to the place assigned for 
holding the assizes. Therefore the sheriff is command- 
ed to have their bodies at Westminster on the said first 
day of next term, or before the said justice of assize, if 
before that time they come to Oxford, viz. onthe fourth 
of March aforesaid.?? And as the judges are sure to 
come and open the circuit commissions on the day men- 
tioned in the writ, the sheriff returns and summons this 
jury to appear at the assizes: and there the trial is had 
before the justices of assize and n1st prius: among whom 
(as hath been said*) are usually two of the judges of 
the courts at Westminster, the whole kingdom being 
divided into six circuits for this purpose. And thus we 
may observe, that the trial of common issues, at 7757 
prius, was in its original only a collateral incident to 
the original business of the justices of assize; though 
now, by the various revolutions of practice, it is become 
their principal civil employment ; hardly any thing re- 
maining in-use of the real assizes but the name. 
If the sheriff be not an indifferent person, as if he be 
a party in the suit, or be related by either blood or af- 
finity to either of the parties, he is not then trusted to 
return the jury; but the venzre shall be directed to the 
€oroners, who in this, as in many other instances, are 
the substitutes of the sheriff to execute process when he 
is deemed an improper person. If any exception lies 
to the coroners, the venzre shall be directed to two clerks 
of the court, or two persons of the county named by 
the court, and sworn. And these two, who are called 
sors, or electors, shall indifferently name the jury, and 


framed for the investigation of truth beyond any other 
method of trial in the world. For, first, the person re- 
turning the jurors is a man of some fortune and conse- 
quence ; that so he may be not only the less tempted 
to commit wilful errors, but likewise be responsible for 
the fanlts of either himself or his officers; and he is al- 
so bound by the obligation of an oath faithfully to exe- 
ente his duty. Next, as to the time of their return: 
the panel is returned to the court upon the original ve- 
nire, and the jurors are to be summoned and broucht in 
many weeks afterwards to the trial, whereby the parties 
may have notice of the jurors, and of their sufficiency 
or insufhiciency, characters, connections, and relations, 
that so they may be challenged upon just cause ; while, 
at the same time, by means of the compulsory process 
(of distringas, or habeas corpora) the cause is not like 
to be retarded through defect of jurors. Thirdly, As to 
the place of their appearance: which in causes of weight 
and consequence is at the bar of the court; but in ordi- 
nary cases at the assizes, held in the county wliere the 
cause of action arises, and the witnesses and jurors live: 
a provision most excellently calculated for the saving of 
expence to the parties. For though the preparation of 
the causes in point of pleading is transacted at Westmin- 
ster, whereby the order and uniformity of proceeding is 
preserved throughout the kingdom, and niultiplicity of 
forms is prevented; yet this is uo great charge or 
trouble, one attorney being able to transact the business 
of 40 clients. But the troublesome and most expensive 
attendance is that of jurors and witnesses at the trial ; 
which therefore is brought home to them, in the coun- 
ty where most of them inhabit. Fourthly, The. per- 
sons before whom they are to appear, and before whom 
the trial is to be held, are the judges of the superior 
court, if it be a trial at bar; or the judges of assize, de- 
legated from the courts at Westminster by the king, if 
the trial be held in the country : persons, whose learn- 
ing and dignity secure their jurisdiction from contempt, 
and the novelty and very parade of whose appearance 
have no small influence upon the multitude. The very 
point of their being strangers in the county ts of infinite 
service, in preventing those factions and parties which 
would intrude in every cause of moment, were it tried 
only before persons resident on the spot, as justices of the 
peace, and the like. And the better to remove all sus- 
picion of partiality, it was wisely provided by the sta- 
tutes 4 Edw. III. c. 2. 8 Ric. IL. c. 2. and 33 Hen. 
VIII. c. 24. that no judge of assize should hold pleas in 
any county wherein he was born or inhabits. And as 
this institution prevents party and faction from inter- 
mingling in the trial of right, so it keeps both the rule 
and the administration of the laws uniform. These 
justices, though thus varied and shifted at every assizes, 
are all sworn to the same laws, have had the same edu- 
cation, have pursued the same studies, converse and 
consult together, communicate their decisions and reso- 
lutions, and preside in those courts which are mutually 
connected, and their judgments blended together, as they 
are interchangeably courts of appeal or advice to each 
other.. And. hence their administration of justice, and 
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conduct of trials, are consonant and uniform ; whereby 
that confusion and contrariety arc aveided, which would 
naturally arisc from a variety of uncommunicating 
judges, or from any provincial establishment. But let 
us now return to the assizes. 

When the general day of trial is fixed, the plaintiff 
or his attorney must bring down the record to the as- 


sizes, and enter it with the ‘proper officer, in order to 


its being called on in course. 
These steps being taken, and the cause called on in 


court, the record is then handed to the judge, to peruse 
and observe the pleadings, and what issues the parties 


arc to maintain and prove, while the jury is called and 
sworn. ‘T'o this end the sheriff returns his compulsive 
proccss, the writ of habeas corpora or distringas, with the 
panel of jurors annexed, to the judge’s officer in court. 
The jurors contained in the panel are either special 
er common jurors. Special juries were originally intro- 
duced in trials at bar, when the causes were of too great 
micety for the discussion of ordinary freeholders; or 
avhere the sheriff was suspected of partiality, though not 
upon such apparent causc as to warrant an exception to 
him. He is in such cases, upon motion in court, and 


a rule granted thereupon, to attend the prothonotary or 


other proper officer with his freeholder’s book ; and the 
officer is to take indifferently 48 of the principal free- 


holders in the presence of the attorneys on both sides : 


who are each of them to strike off 12, and the remain- 
ing 24 are returned upon the panel. By the statute 
3 Gev. IL. c. 25. either party is entitled upon motion 
to have a special jury struck upon the trial of any issue, 
as well at the assizes as at bar, he paying the extraor- 
dinary expence, unless the judge will certify (in pur- 
suance of the statute 24 Geo. II. c. 18.) that the cause 
required such special jury. 

A common jury is one returned by the sheriff ac- 
cording to the directions of the statute 3 Geo. II.c 25. 
which appoints that the sheriff or officer shall not return 
a separate panel for every separate cause, as formerly 3 
but one and the same pancl for cvery cause to be tried 
at the same assizes, containing not less than 48, nor 
more than 72, jurors: and that their nanies being writ- 
ten on tickets, shall be put into a box of glass; and 
when each cause is called, 12 of these persons, whose 
names shalt be first drawn out of the hox, shall be sworn 
upon the jury, unless absent, challenged, or excused ; 
or unless a previous view of the messuages, lands, or 
place in question, shall have been thought necessary by 
the court 5 in which case, six or more of the jnrors re- 
turned, to be agreed on by the parties, or named by a 
judge or other proper officer of the court, shall be ap- 
pointed by special writ of Aabeas corpora or distringas, 
to have the matters in question shown to them by two 
persons named in the writ; and then such of the jury 
as have had the. view, or so many of them as appear, 
shall be sworn on the inquest previous to any other ju- 
rors. These acts are well calculated to restrain any 
suspicion of partiality in the sheriff, or any tampering 
with the jurors when returned. 

As the jurors appear when called, they shall be 
sworn unless challenged by either paity. See tle article 
CHALLENGE. - 

If by means of challenges or otler cause, a sufficient 
moniber of unexceptionable jurors doth not appear at 
the trial, either party may pray a tales. 
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A tales is a supply of such men as are summoned upon 4 
the first panel, in order to make up the deficiency. For 
this purpose a writ of decem tales, octo tales, and the 
like, was wont to be issued to the sheriff at common law, 
and must be still so done at a trial at bar, if the jurors 
make default. But at the assizes, or 27sz prius, by vir 
tue of tlie statute 55 Hen. VIII. c. 6. and other subse- 
quent statutes, the judge is empowered at the prayer of 


either party to award a tales de circumstantibus of per- 
sons present in court, to be joined to the other jurors to 
try the cause; who are liable, however, to the same 


challenges as the principal jurors. This is usually done 
till the legal number of 12 he completed 5 in which pa- 
triarchal and apostolical number Sir Edward Coke hath 
discovered abundance of mystery. 

When a sufficient number of persons impannelled, or 
talesmen appear, they are then separately sworn, well 
and truly to try the issue between the parties, anda true 
verdict to give according to the evidence; and hence 
they are denominated “ the jury,” gwrata, and “ ju- 
rors,” sc. juratores. 

The jury are now ready to hear the merits ; and to 
fix their attention the closer to the facts which they are 
impannelled and sworn to try, the pleadings are opened 
to them hy counsel on that side which holds the affirma- 
tive of the question in issue. For the issue is said to lie, 
and proof is always first required upon that side which 
affirms the matter in question: in which our law agrees 
with the civil, e¢ éncumbit probatio qui dicit, non gut 
negat ; cum per rerum naturam factum-negantis probatte 
nulla sit. The opening counsel briefly informs them 
what lias been transacted in the court above ; the par- 
ties, the nature of the action, the declaration, the plea, 
replication, and other proceedings ; and lastly, upon 
what point the issue is joined, which is there sent down 
to be determined. Instead of which, formerly the 
whole record and process of the pleadings were read te 
them in English by the court, and the matter of issue 
clearly explained to their capacities. The nature of the 
case, and the evidence intended to be produced, are 
next laid before them by counsel also on the same side; 
and when their evidence is gone through, the advocate 
on the other side opens the adverse case, and supports tt 
by evidence ; and then the party which began is heard 
by way of reply. See PLEADINGS. ; 

Evidence in the trial by jury is of two kinds ; either 
that which is given in proof, or that which the jury 
may receive by their own private knowledge. The 
former, or proofs, (to which in common speech the name 
of evidence is usually confined) are either written or pa 
rol; that is, by word of mouth, Written proofs, of 
evidence, are, 1. Records ; and, 2. Ancient deeds of 30 
years standing, which prove themselves: but, 3- 40° 
dern deeds; aud, 4. Other writings, must be attest 
and verified by parol evidence of witnesses. With re- 
gard to parol evidence or witnesses ; it must first be re- 
membered that there is a process to bring them 10 
writ of swbpona ad testificandum ; which commands 
them, laying aside all pretences and excuses, to appeat 
at the trial on pain of rool. to be forfeited te the king 
to which the statute 5 Eliz. c. 9. has added a penalty 
of 10]. to the party aggrieved, and damages equivalen 
to the Joss sustained by want of his evidence. ut no 
witness, unless his reasonable expences be tendered 
is-bound to appear at all ; nor, if he appear, 18 he b a 
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to give evidence till such charges are actually paid him 5 
except he resides within the bills of mortality, and is 
summoned to give evidence within the same. This 
eompulsory process, to bring in unwilling witnesses, and 
the additional terrors of an attachment in cace of dis- 
obedience, are of excellent use in the thorough investi- 
gation of truth: and, upon the same principle, in the 
Athenian courts, the witnesses who were summoncd to 
attend the trial had their choice of three things: either 
to swear to the truth of the fact in question, to deny or 
abjure it, or else to pay a fine of 1000 drachmas. 

All witnesses, of whatever religion or country, that 
have the nse of their reason, are to be received and ex- 
amined, except such as are infamous, or such as are in- 
terested in the event of the eause. All others are com- 
petent witnesses; though the jury from other cireum- 
stances will judge of their credibility. Infamous per- 
sons are such as may be challenged as jurors, propter de- 
fietum: and therefore never shall be admitted to give 
evidence to inform that jury, with whom they were too 
scandalous to associate. Interested witnesses may be ex- 
amined upon a voir dire, if suspected to be seeretly con- 
eerned in the event 5 or their interest may be proved in 
eourt. Which lact is the only method of supporting an 
objection to the former class; for no man is to be exa- 
mined to prove his own infamy. And no counsel, at- 
torney, or other perzon, intrusted with the secrets of the 
eause by the party himself, shall be compelled, or per- 


matters of privacy as came to his knowledge by virtue 
of such trust and confidence : but he may be examined 
as to mere matters of fact, as the execution of a deed or 
the like, which might have come to his knowledge 

| without being intrusted in the cause. 
One witness (if credible) is sufficient evidence to a 
jury of any single fact: though undoubtedly the con- 


. 
haps allowed, to give evidence of such conversation or 


currence of two or more corroborates the proof. Yet 
our law considers that there are many transactions to 
which only one person is privy ; and therefore docs not 
| always demand the testimony of two. Positive proof is 
| always required, where, from the nature of the case, it 
‘appears it might possibly have been had. But, next to 
| positive proof, circumstantial evidence, or the doctrine 
of presumptions, must take place: for when the fact it- 
self cannot be demonstratively evinced, that which comes 
| nearest to the proof of the fact is the proof of such cir- 
| Citances which either necessarily or usually attend 
| euch facts; and these are called presumptions, which 
are only to be relied upon till the contrary be actually 
proved, 
| The oath administered to the witness is not only that 
' what he deposes shall be true, but that he shall also de- 
| pose the whole truth: so that he is not to conceal any 
‘part of what he knows, whether interrogated particu- 
larly to that point or not. And all this evidence is to 
be given in open court, in the presence of the parties, 
their attorneys, the counsel, and all bystanders: and 
before the judge and jury: each party having liberty 
to except to its competency, which exccptions are pub. 
licly stated, and by the judge are openly and publicly 
allowed or disallowed, in the face of the country: which 
“ust curb any secret bias or partiality that might arise 
0 bis own breast. 
| When the evidence is gone through on both sides, 
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the judge, in the presence of the parties, the counsel, 
and all others, sums np the whole to the jury 5 omit- 
ting all superfluous cireumstances, observing wherein the 
main question and principal issue lies, stating what evi- 
dence has been given to support it, with such remarks 
as he thinks necessary for their direetion, and giving 
them his opinion in matters of law arising upon that 
evidence. 

The jury, after the proofs are summed up, Unless the 
ease be very clear, withdraw from the bar to consider of 
their verdict 5 and in order to avoid intemperance, and 
causcless delay, are to be kept without meat, drink, fire, 
or candle, unless by permission of the judge, till they 
are unanimously agreed. A method of accelerating una- 
nimity not wholly unknown in other constitutions of Eu- 
rope, and in matters of greatcr concern. For by the 
golden bull of the empire, if, after the congress is open- 
ed, the electors delay the election of a king of the Ro- 
mans for 30 days, they shall be fed only with bread and 
water till the same is accomplished. But if our juries 
eat or drink at all, or have any eatables about them, 
without consent of the court, and before verdict, it is 
finable 5; and if they do so at his eharge for whom they 
afterwards find, it will set aside the verdict. Also, if 
they speak with either of the partics or their agents af- 
ter they are gone from the bar, or if they receive an 
fresh evidence in private, or if, to prevent disputes, they 
cast lots for whom they shall find, any of these circum- 
stances will entirely vitiate the verdict. And it has been 
held, that if the jurors do not agree in their verdict be- 
fore the judges are about to leave the town, though 
they are not to be threatened or lunprisoned, the judges 
arc not bound to wait for them, but may earry them 
round the cireuit from town to town ina cart. This 
necessity of a total unanimity seems to be peculiar to our 
own constitntion 3 or at least, in the zcmbda or jury of 
the ancient Goths, there was required (even in criminal 
eases) only the consent of the major part ; and in casc of 
an equality, the defenilant was held to be acquitted. 

When they are all unanimously agreed, the jury re- 
turn back to the bar ; and before they deliver their ver- 
dict, the plaintiff is bound to appear iu court, by lumself, 
attorney, or counsel, in order to answer the amerccment 
to which by the old law he is liable, in case he fails in 
his suit, as a punishment for his false claim. ‘To be 
amerced, or @ mercie, is to be at the king’s merey with 
regard to the fine to be imposed ; in s7sericordia domint 
regis pro falso clumore suo. The amercement is disused, 
but the form still continues ; and if the plaintiff does not 
appear, no verdict can be given; but the plaintiff js 
said to be nonsuit, zon sequitur clamorem suum. There- 
fore it is usual for a plaintiff, when he or his counsel 
perceives that he has not given evidence sufficient to 
maintain his iseue, to be voluntarily nonsuited, or with- 
draw himself: whereupon the erier is ordered to call the 
plaintiff; and if neither he, nor any body for him, ap- 
pears, he is nonsuited, the jurors are discharged, the ac- 
tion is at an end, and the defendant shall recover his 
eosts. ‘I'he reason of this practice is, that a nonsuit is 
more eligible for the plaintiff than a verdict against 
lim: for after a nonsuit, which is only a default, he 
may commence the same snit again for thc same cause 
of action ; but after a verdict had, and judgment conse- 
quent thereupon, he is for ever barred from attacking 
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the defendant upon the same ground of complaint. But 


_ v= in case the plaintiff appears, the jury by their foreman 
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deliver in their verdict. 

A verdict, vere dictum, is either privy or public. A 
privy verdict is when the jadge hath left or adjourned 
the court: and the jury, being agreed, in order to be 
delivered from their confinement, obtain leave to give 
their verdict privily to the judge out of court: which 
privy verdict is of no force, unless afterwards afhrmed 
by a public verdict given openly in court 5 wherein the 
jury may, if they please, vary from their privy verdict. 
So that the privy verdict isindeed a mere nullity; and 
yet it is a dangerous practice, allowing time for the 
parties to tamper with the jnry, and therefore very sel- 
dom indulged. But the only effeetual and legal verdict 
is the public verdict: in which they openly declare to 
have found the issue for the plaintiff, or for the defen- 
dant; and if for the plaintiff, they assess the damages 
also sustained by the plaintiff, in consequence of the in- 
jury upon which the action is brought. 

When the jury have delivered in their verdict, and it 
is recorded in court, they are then discharged ; and so 
ends the trial by jury: a trial which ever has been, and 
it is hoped ever will be, looked upon as the glory of the 
English law. It is certainly the most transcendant pri- 
vilege which any subject can enjoy or wish for, that he 
cannot be affected cither in his property, his liberty, or 
his person, but by the unanimous consent of 12 of his 
neighbours and equals. A constitution that we may 
venture to affirm has, under providence, secured the 
just liberties of this nation for a long succession of ages. 
And thercfore a celebrated French writer *, who con- 


quicu, Spir. clades, that because Rome, Sparta, and Carthage, have 
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lost their liberties, therefore those of England in time 
must perish, should have recollected that Rome, Sparta, 
and Carthage, at the time when their hberties were 
lost, were strangers to the trial by jury. 

Great as this eulogium may seem, it is ne more than 
this admirable constitution, when traced to its princi- 
ples, will be found in sober reason to deserve. 

The impartial administration of justice, which secures 
both our persons and our properties, is the great end of 
civil socicty. But if that be entirely entrasted to the 
magistracy, a select body of men, and those generally 
selected by the prince or such as enjoy the highest oflices 
in the state, their decisions, in spite of their own natu- 
ral integrity, will have frequently an involuntary bias 
towards those of their own rank and dignity: it is not 
to be expected from human nature, that the few shonld 
be always attentive to the interests and good of the ma- 
ny. Onthe other hand, if the power of judicature were 
placed at random in the hands of the multitude, their 
decisions would be wild and capricious, and a new rule 
of action would be every day established in our courts. 
It is wisely therefore ordered, that the principles and 
axioms of law, which are general propositions flowing 
from abstracted reason, and not acconimodated to times 
or to men, should be deposited in the breasts of the 
judges, to be occasionally applied to such facts as come 
properly ascertained before them. or here partiality 
can have little scope ; the law is well known, and is the 
same for all ranks and degrees: it follows as a regular 
conclusion from the premises of fact pre-established. But 
in settling and adjusting a question of fact, whenintrust- 
ed to any single magistrate, partiality and injustice have 
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an ample field to range in, either by boldly asserting 
that to be proved which is not so, or more artfully by 
suppressing some circumstances, stretching and warping 
others, aud distinguishing away the remainder, Here 
therefore a competent number of sensible and upright 
jurymen, chosen by lot from among those of the middle 
rank, will be found the best investigators of truth, and 
the surest guardians of public justice. For the most 
powerful individual in the state will be cautious of com. 
mitting any flagrant invasion of another’s right, when he 
knows that the fact of his oppression must be examined 
and decided by 12 indifferent men not appointed till 
the hour of trial; and that when once the fact is ascer- 
tained, the law must of course redress it. This there- 
fore preserves in the hands of the people that share which 
they ought to have in the administration of public jus- 
tice, and prevents the encroachments of the more power- 
ful and wealthy citizens. 

Criminal T'rrats. ‘The regniar and ordinary method 
of proceeding in the courts of criminal jurisdiction may 
be distributed under 12 general heads, following each 
other in a progressive order: viz. 1. Arrest; 2. Com- 
mitment and bail; 3. Prosecution ; 4. Process; 5. Ar- 
raignment, and its incidents; 6. Plea, and issue ; 7. Trial, 
and conviction; 8. Clergy 5-9. Judgment, aud its con- 
sequences; 10. Reversal of judyment ; 11. Reprieve, or 
pardon; 12. Execution. See ARREsT, COMMITMENT, 
PRESENTMENT, INDICTMENT, INFORMATION, APPEAL, 
Process upon an Indictment, ARRATGNMENT, and 
PrLea; in which articles all the forms which precede 
the trial are described, and are here enumerated in the 
proper order. 

The several methods of trial and conviction of of- 
fenders, established by the laws of England, were for- 
merly more numerous than at present, through the su 
perstition of our Saxon ancestors ; who, like other north- 
ern nations, were extremely addicted to divination; a 
character which Tacitus observes of the ancient Ger- 
mans. ‘They therefore invented a considerable nomber 
of methods of purgation or trial, to preserve innocence 
from the danger of false witnesses, and in consequence 
of a notion that God wonld always interpose miraculous- 
ly to vindicate the guiltless; as, 1. By ORDEAL}; 2. By 
CorsnED ; 3. By Batre. Sce these articles. 

4. A fourth method is that by the peers of Great Bri- 
tain, in the Court of Partrament ; or the Court 9 
the Lord High Srrewanp, when a peer is capitally in 
dicted; for in case of an appeal, a pecr shall be tried by 
jury. This differs little from the trial per patriam, or 
by jury; except that the peers need not all agree m 
their verdict; and except also, that no special verdict 
can be given in the trial of a peer ; because the lords of 
parliament, or the lord high steward (if the trial be had 
in his court), are judges sufficiently competent of the 
law that may arise from the fact; but the greater num 
ber, consisting of 12 at the least, will conclude, and 
bind the minority. be 

‘The trial by jury, or the country, per patriam, is also 
tLat trial by the peers of every Briton, which, as the 
grcat bulwark of his liberties, is secured to him by the 
great charter: zullus liber homo capitatur, vel gmprisal a 
tur, aut exulet, aut aligquo alo modo destruatur, nisi per 
legale judicium parium suorum, vel per legem tert@: 

When therefore a prisoner on lis ARRAIGNMENT bas 


pleaded not guilty, and for his trial hath put himself 
up 


7h I 
upon the country, which eountry the jury are, the she- 
riff of the county must return a panel of jurors, liberos 
et legales homines, de viceneto; that is, freeholders with- 
out just exeeption, and of the vse or neighbourhood ; 
which is interpreted to be of the county where the fact 
is committed. If the proceedings are before the eourt 
of king’s bench, there is time allowed between the ar- 
raignment and the trial, for a jury to be impanelled by 
writ of ventre factas to the sheriff, as in eivil causes ; 
and the trial in case of a misdemeanor is hadat nist Prius, 
inless it be of such consequence as to merit a trial at bar; 
which is always invariably had when the prisoner is tried 
for any eapital offenee. But, before commissioners of 
oyer and terminer and gaol-delivery, the sheriff, by vir- 
tue of a general preeept direeted to him beforehand, re- 
turns to the eonrt a panel of 48 jurors, to try all felons 
that may be called upon their trial at that session ; and 
therefore it is there usual to try all felons immediately 
or soon after their arraignment. But it is not eustomary, 
nor agreeable to the general eourse of proecedings, un- 
Jess by eonsent of parties, to try persons indieted of 
smaller misdemeanors at the same eonrt in which they 
have pleaded not guilty, or traversed the indietment. 
But they usually give security to the conrt to appear at 
the next assizes or session, and then and there to try the 
traverse, giving notice to the proseeutor of the same. 

In eases of high-treason, whereby eorrnption of blood 
may ensue (exeept treason in counterfeiting the king’s 
coin or seals), or misprision of such treason, it is enacted 
by statute 7 W. ILf. e. 3. first, that no person shall be 
tried for any such treason, except an attempt to assassi- 
nate the king, unless the indietment be found within 
three year's after the offence committed: next, that the 
prisoner shall have a copy of the indictment (which in- 
eludes the eaption), but not the names of the witnesses, 
five days at least before the trial, that is, upon the true 
construction of the aet, before his arraignment ; for then 
18 his time to take any exeeptions thereto, by way of plea 
or demurrer; thirdly, that he shall also have a eopy of 
the panel of jurors two days before his trial: and, lastly, 
that he shall have the same eompulsive process to bring 
in his witnesses for him, as was usual to compel their 
appearance against him. And by statute 7 Ann. ec. 2%. 
(which did not take place till after the deeease of the 
late pretender) all persons indicted for high-treason, or 
misprisions thereof, shall have not only a eopy of the 


and of the jurors impanelled, with their professions and 
places of abode, delivered to him ten days before the 
tal, and in the presence of two witnesses, the better to 
‘prepare him to make his ehallenges and defenee. And 
uo person indicted for felony is, or (as the law stands) 
ever can be, entitled to sue eopies before the time of 
his trial. 

When'the trial is ealled on, the jurors are to be sworn 
a8 they appear, to the number of 12, unless they are 
‘challenged by the party. 

Challenges may here be made, either on the part of 
the king, or on that of the prisoner ; and either to the 
| whole array, or to the separate polls, for the very same 

reasons that they may be made incivil eauses, But in 
criminal eauses, or at least in capital ones, there is, 27 
| Favorem vite, allowed to the prisoner an arbitrary and 
Capricious species of challenge, to.a certain number of 
_Jerors, without showing any cause at all; which is called 


| indietment, but a list of all the witnesses to be produced, 
| 
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a peremptory challenge ; a provision full of that tender- Trial. 
ness and humanity to prisoners for which our English “~——~ 
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laws are justly famous. ‘This is grounded on two rea- 
sons. 1. As every one must be sensible what sudden 
impressions and unaccountable prejudices we are apt to 
eoneeive npon the bare looks and gestures of another ; 
and how neeessary it is that a prisoner) when put to de 
fend his life) should have a good opinion of lus jnry, the 
want of which might totally diseoneert him; the law 
wills not that he should be tried by any one man against 
whom he has eoneeived a prejudiee, even without being 
able to assign a reason for sueh his dislike. 2. Because, 
upon ehallenges for cause shown, if the reason assigned 
prove insufficient to set aside the juror, perhaps the bare 
questioning his indiflerenee may sometimes provoke 2 
resentinent; to prevent all ill eonsequenees from which, 
the prisoner is still at liberty, if he pleases, peremptorily 
to set him aside. | 

The peremptory ehallenges of the prisoner must, 
however, have some reasonable boundary; otherwise he 
might never be tried. This reasonable boundary is set- 
tled by the eommon law to be the number of 353 that is, 
one under the number of three full juries. 

If by reason of challenges or the default of the jurors, 
a sufficient number cannot be had of the original pa- 
nel, a tales may be awarded as in eivil eauses, till the 
number of 12 is sworn, * well and truly to try, and 
true deliveranee make, between our sovereign lord 
the king and the prisoner whom they have in eharge 3 
and a true verdiet to give, according to their evi- 
denee.”’ | 

When the jury is sworn, if it be a eause of any eon- 
sequence, the INDICTMENT is nsually opened, and the 
evidenee marshalled, examined, and enforeed by the 
counsel for the crown or prosecution. But it is a settled 
tule at common law, that no eounsel shall be allowed a 
prisoner upon his trial npon the general issue, in any ca- 
pital erime, unless some point of law shall arise proper to 
be debated. A rule whieh (however it may be palli- 
ated under eover of that noble declaration of the law, 
when rightly understood, that the judge shall be coun- 
sel for the prisoner ; that is, shall see that the proeeed- 
ings against him are legal and strietly regular) seems to 
be not at all of a piece with the rest of the humane 
treatment of prisoners by the English law. For upon 
What faec of reason ean that assistanee be denied to save 
the hfe of a man, which yet is allowed him in proseeu- 
tions for every petty trespass ? Nor indeed is it, strictly 
speaking, a part of our ancient law; for the Mirrour, 
having observed the necessity of eounsel in eivil suits, 
‘¢ who know how to forward and defend the cause by 
the rules of law, and eustoms of the realm,” immedi- 
ately afterwards subjoins, “and more necessary are they 
for defence upon indietments.and appeals of felony, than 
upon other venial eauses.”? And, to say the truth, the 
judges themselves are so sensible of this defeet in our 
modern practice, that they seldom seruple to allow a 
prisoner eounsel to stand by him at the’bar, and to in- 
struct him what questions to ask, or even to ask questions 
for him, with regard to matters of faet; for as to mat- 
ters of law arising on the trial, they are entitled to 
the assistance of eounsel. But still this is a matter of 
too much importance to be left to the good pleasure 
of any judge, and is worthy the interposition of the le- 


gislature ; whieh has shown its inclination to indulge 
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prisoners With this reasonable assistance, by enacting, 
in statute 7 W. III. c. 3. that persons indicied for such 
high-treason as works a corruption of the blood or mis- 
prisonment thereof (except treason in counterfeiting the 
king’s coins or seals), may make their full defence by 
counsel, not exceeding two, to be named by the prisoner, 
and assigned by the court or judge ; and this indulgence, 
by statute 20 Geo. II. c. 30. is extended to parliamen- 
tary impcachments for high-treason, which were excep- 
ted in the former act. 

When the evidence on both sides is closed, the jury 
cannot be discharged (unless in cases of evident necessi- 
ty) till they have given in their veRDIcT. If they find 
the prisoner not guilty, he is then for ever quit and dis- 
charged of the accusation, except he be appealed of fe- 
lony within the time limited by law. And npon such 
his acquittal, or discharge for want of prosecution, he 
shall be immediately set at large without payment of any 
fee to the gaoler. But if the jury find him guilty, be 
is then said to be convicted of the crime whereof he 
stands indicted. See the article CONVICTION ; and sub- 
sequent thereto, the article JUDGMENT, ATTAINDER, 
TYorFElTurE, Execution, also Benefit of CLrerey, 
REPRIEVE, PARDON. 

TRIAL, in Svotland. See Scots Law. 

TRIANDRIA, (from zee, “ three,” and cove, “ a 
man or husband),” the name of the third class in Lin- 
nzeus’s sexual system, consisting of plants with her- 
maphrodite flowers, which have three stamina or male 
organs. 

TRIANGLE, in Geometry, a figure of three sides 
and three angles. 

TRIBE, in antiquity, a certain quantity or number 
of persons, when a division was made of a city or people 
into quarters or districts. 

TRIBRACHYS, in Ancient Poetry, a foot consist- 
ing of three syllables, and these all short 5 as, melius. 

TRIBUNAL, in general, denotes the seat of a judge, 
called in our courts bexch. 

TRIBUNE, among the ancient Romans, a magi- 
strate chosen out of the commons,. to protect them 
against the oppressions of the great, and to defend the 
liberty of the people against the attempts of the senate 
and consuls. 

The tribunes of the people were first established in 
the year of Rome 259. The first design of their crea- 
tion was to shelter the people from the cruelty of usurers, 
and to engage them to quit the Aventine mount, whi- 
ther they had retired in displeasure. 

Their number at first was but two; but the next year, 
under the consulate of A. Posthumius Aruncius and 
Cassius Viscellinus, there were three more added ; and 
this number of five was afterwards increased by L. Tre- 
bonius to ten. 

Military Trrpune, an officer in the Roman army, 
commander in chief over a hody of forces, particularly 
the division of a legion ; much the same with our co- 
lonel, or the French maitre de camp. 


TRIBUTARY, one who pays tribute to another 
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in order to live im peace with or share in his protec- Trijptay 


tion. 


TRIBUTE, a tax or impost which one prince or! 6 
state is obliged to pay to another as a token of dos =a 


pendence, or in virtue of a treaty, and as a purchase of 
eace. 

TRICEPS, in Anatomy. See there, Tubles of the 
Muscles. 

TRICITECUS, WaxRus; a genus of aquatic ani- 
mals belonging to the class of mammaha, and order of 
bruta. See Mammania Inder. 

TRICHOMANES, a genus of plants belonging to 
the class of cryptogamia, and order of filices. See Bo- 
TANY Index. | 

TRICOCCE A, (ress, “ three,’ and xoxxes, “a 
grain’), the name of the 38th order in Linnzus’s Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method, consisting of plants with 
a single three-cornered capsule, having three cells, or 
internal divisions, each containing a single seed. See 
Borany. | 

TRICOSANTHES, a genus of plants belonging 
to the class of moncecza, and in the natural system ran- 
sing under the 34th order, Cucurbitace. See BOTANY 
Index. | 

TRIDENT, an attribute of Neptune, being a kind 
of sceptre which the painters and poets put into the 
hands of that god, in form of a spear or fork with three 
teeth; whence the word. 

TRIENNIAL, an epithet applied chiefly to offices 
or employments which last for three years. 

TRIENS, in antiquity, a copper money of the va- 
lue of one-third of an as, which on one side bore a Ja< 
nus’s head, and on the othcr a water rat. 

TRIENTALIS, CuickwrED WINTER-GREEN, 2 
genus of plants belonging to the class of heptandria, and 
in the natural system ranging under the 2oth order, 
Rotacee. See Botany Index 

TRIERS, or TrEves. See TREVEs. 

TRIFOLIUM, Treroit, or Clover, a genus of 
plants belonging to the class of diadelphia, and in the 
natural system ranging under the 32d order, Papiho- 
nacee. See Botany Index. 

TRIGA, in antiquity, denotes a kind of car or cha- 
riot drawn by three horses; whence the name. | 

TRIGLA, a genus of fishes belonging to the order 
of thoracici. See IchtHyotecy Index. 

TRIGLOCHIN, a genus af plants belonging to the 
class of fexandria, and in the natural system ranging 
under the fifth order, Tripetalotdee. See Botany 
Index. 

TRIGLYPHS, in Architecture, a sort of ornament 
repeated at equat intervals, in the Doric freeze. 

Dialing Tricon. See Diainc. 

TRIGONALIS. See Piza. 

TRIGONELLA, FenucRrerx, a genus of plants 
belonzing to the class of dade/phia, and in the natural 
sy-tem arranged under the 32 order, Papilionacea. see 
Botany Index. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


rare and RIGONOMETRY is the application of arithme- 
(Apirue- tic to geometry. It consists of two principal parts, 
4 oe viz. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY and SPHERICAL TRIGO- 
sifables, NOMETR Y. 

. Plane trigonometry treats of the application of num- 


bers to determine the relations of the sides and angles of 
a plane triangle to one another. 

Spherical trigonometry treats of the application of 
numbers in like manner to spherical triangles; the na- 
ture of these will be explained in the course of this ar- 
ticle. 

Both branches of the subject depend essentially upon 
certain numerical tables, the nature and construction of 
which we shall now proceed to explain. 


. 
. 


SECTION I. 


NATURE AND CONSTRUCTION OF TRIGO- 
NOMETRICAL TABLES. 


Ir has been demonstrated in GEOMETRY (Theor. 31. 
Sect. IV). that any angles at the centre of a circle have 
to one another the same proportion as the arches in- 
tercepted between the lines which contain the angles. 
Hence it is easy to infer, that an angle at the centre of 
a circle has the same ratio to four right angles, that the 
arch intercepted between the lines which contain the 
angle has to the whole circumference. It also follows 
that we may employ arches of a circle as measures of 
angles, and thus the comparison of angles is reduced to 
the comparison of arches of a circle. From this prin- 
ciple we infer the consistency of the first of the follow- 
ing series of definitions. 


DEFINITIONS. 


I. If two straight lines intersect one another in the 
centre of a circle, the arch ef the circumference inter- 
| cepted between them is called the Measure of the angle 
4 VI.which they contain. Thus, (Plate DX X XVII. fig. 1.) 
“ the arch AB is the measure of the angle contained by 
the lines CA and CH. 

Il. If the circumference of a circle be divided into 
369 equal parts, each of these is called a Degree ; and 
if a degree be divided into 60 equal parts, each of these 
1s called a AfLznute ; and if a minute be divided into 60 
equal parts, each of these is called a Second, and so on ; 
and as many degrees, minntes, seconds, &c. as are in any 
arch, so many degrees, minutes, seconds, &c. are said 
to be in the angle measured by that arch. 

Cor. 1. Any arch is to the whole circumference of 
which it is a part, as the number of degrees and parts 
of adegree in it is to the number 360. And any 
angle is to four right angles as the number of degrees, 
&c. in the arch which is the measure of the angle to 
360. 

Cor. 2. Hence also it appears that the arches which 
Measure the same angle, whatever be the radii with 


| 
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which they are described, contain the same number of Nature and 
degrees and parts of a degree. Conte 

The degrees, minutes, seconds, &c. contained in an pated a 
arch or angle aie commonly written thus, 23° 20! 32" cal Tables. 
20”, which expression means 23 degrees 29 minutes ——y——~ 
32 seconds, and 20 thirds. 

III. Two angles which make together two right 
angles, also two arches which make together a semi- 
circle, are called the Sxpplements of one another. 

IV. A straight line BG drawn through B, one of 
the extremities of the arch AB, perpendicular to the di- 
ameter passing through the other extremity A, is called 
the Sine of the arch AC, or of the angle ACB, having 
the arch AB for its measure. , 

Cor. 1. The sine of a quadrant or of a right angle 
is equal to the radius. 

Cor. 2. The sine of an arch is half the chord of 
twice the arch. 

V. The segment AG of the diameter intercepted 
between its extremity and the sine BG is called the 
Versed Stine of the arch AB, or of the angle ACB. 

VI. A straight lime AH touching the circle at A 
one extremity of the arch AB, and meeting the diame- 
ter CB which passes through B the other extremity, is 
called the Tangent of the arch AB, or of the angle 
ACB. 

Cor. The tangent of half a right angle is equal to 
the radius. 

VII. The straight line CH between the centre and 
the extremity of the tangent AH is called the Secant 
of the arch AB or of the angle ACB. 

Cor. to Def. 4,6, 7. The sine, tangent, and se- 

cant of any angle ACB, are also the sine, tangent, 
and secant of its supplement BCE. For by the de- 
finition, BG is the sine of the angle BCE; and if 
BC be produced to meet the circle in I, then AH is 
the tangent and CH the secant of the angle ACI or 
BCE. : 
Cor. to Def. 4, 5, 6,7. The sine, versed sine, tan- 
gent, and secant of an arch which is the measure of the 
anyle ACB is to the sine, versed sine, and secant of 
any other arch which is the measure of the same angle, 
as the radius of the first arch is to the radius of the se- 
cond, 

Let BG, fig. 2. be the sine, AG the versed sine, 
AH the tangent, and CH the secant of the arch AB to 
the radius CA; and dg,ag, ah, ch the same things to 
the radius Ca. From similar triangles BG: dg:: BC: 
bC; and because CG: Cg(:: CB: Cb) :: CA: Ca; 
therefore, by division AG: ag ::CA:Ca. Also 
AH: aAh:: CH: C&A:: CA: Ca. 

Hence it appears that if tables be constructed exhi- 
biting in numbers the sinés, tangents, and versed sines of 
certain angles to a given radius, they will exhibit the 
ratios of the sines, tangents, and versed sines of the same 
augles to any radius whatever. In such tables, which 
are called trigonometrical tables, the radius is either 
supposed 1, or some number in the series 10, 100, i 

C, 
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Nature and &c. ‘The construction and use of these tables we shall 
Constric- presently explain. 
tion of Tri- VIII. The difference between any angle and a right 
oe ee. angle, or between any arch and a quadrant, is called the 
ap Complement of that angle, or of that arch. Thus, if 
Fig. 1. the angle ACD, fig. 1. be aright angle, and conse- 
quently the arch AD, which is its measure, a quadrant, 
the ungle BCD is the complement of the angle BCA, 
and the arch BD is the complement of the arch AB. 

Also the complement of the obtuse angle BCE is BCD, 

its excess above a right angle; and the complement of 

the arch BDF 1s the arch BD. 

TX. The sine, tangent, or secant of the complement 
of any angle is called the cosine, cotangent, or cosecant 
of that angle. Thus, supposing the angle ACD to be 
x right angle, then BF=CG, the sine of the angle 
BCD, is the cosine of the angle BCA; DK, the tan- 
gent of the angle BCD, is the cotangent of the angle 
BCA, and CK, the secant of the angle BCD, is the co- 
secant of the angle BCA. 

The following properties of the lines which have 
been defined flow immediately from their position. 

1. The sum of the squares of the sine and cosine of 
any angle is equal to the square of the radius. For, in 
the right-angled triangle BGC, BC?=BG?+GC?, 
(GEOMETRY, Sect. 1V.theor. 13.).. -Now BG is the 

sine, and CG=BF is the cosine of the angle BCA. 

2. The radius is a mean proportional between the 
tangent of any angle and its cotangent, or tan. ACB X 
cot. ACB=rad.*. For sinee DK, CA are parallel, 
the angles DIKC, HCA are equal; now CDK, CAH 
arc tight angles, therefore the triangles CDK, HCA 
are similar, and therefore AH : AC «CD or AC: DK, 

. and AC?-=AHx DK. 

3. The radius is a mean proportional between the co- 
sine and secant of any angle. Or cos. ACB X sec. ACB 
=rad.?, For the triangles CGB, CAH are similar; 
therefore CG : CB or CA :: CA: CH. 

4. The tangent of. an arch is a fourth proportional 
to its cosine, its sign and the radius, or tan. ACB= 


Saran oe xrad. For, from similar triangles CG : GB 
Cat ere. 

- Trigonometrica} tables usually exhibit the sines, tan- 
gents, and secants of all angles which can be expressed 
by an exact number of degrees and minutes from 1 mi- 
nute to go degrees, or a right angle. These may be 
computed in various ways, the most elementary is to 
caculate them by the help of principles deducible imme- 
diately from the elements of geometry. 

It has been demonstrated in GEoMETRY, (Sect. V. 
prob. 22.) that the chord of one-sixth of the circumfer- 
ence, or an arch of 60°, is equal to the radius ; therefore, 
if BD be an arch of 30°, its sine BF will be half the 
radius (cor. 2. def. 4.). Tuet us suppose the radins to 
be expressed by unity, or 1, then sin. 30 ==5 5 now 
since a being put for any arch, cos.? a--sin.? arad.? 
(where by cos.” a is meant the square of the number'ex- 
pressing the cosine of the arch a, &c.) and as sin. 30° 
=7, therefore cos.? 30°=1—4==3, &e. Cos. 30°= 
7 +/3=.86602 54038. 

It has been demonstrated in the arithmetic of sines 
(ALGEBRA, § 356.) that 2 cos.*e=1-4-cos.2a; hence we 
have the following formula for finding the cosine of an 

: arch, having given the cosine of its double; cos. azz 


‘BRA, § 355.) that @ and being put for any two 


we-have, 


«may ke computed, and as the multipher cos. 1! remaing 


1-+-cos. 2a ‘ , N 
wi a . . By this formula from the cosine of 30°’¢ 


we may find that of 15°, and again from cos. 1 wes 


may find the cosines of 3° 45', 1° 52’ 30”, and so on, 
till after 11 bisections the cosine of 52” 44’ 31 4 cv js 
found ; we may then find the sine of this arch by the 
formula sin. a= 4/ (1—cos.2a). Now, as from the na- 
ture of a circle the ratio ofan arch to its sine approaches 
continually to that of equality, when the arch is conti- 
nually diminished, it follows that the sines of very smal] 
arches will be very nearly to one another as the arches 
themselves: Therefore, as 52” 44" 3)” ac¥ to 1’ 80 is 
the sine of the former arch to the sine of the latter, 
By performing all the calculations which we have 
here indicated, it will be found that the sine of 1/ js 
.000290888 2. 

It has been shewn in the arithmetic of sines (ALGE- 


arches, sin. (a-+-6)=2 0s. b sin. a—sin. (a—d), hence 
putting 1’ for 4, and 1’, 2’, 3’, &c. successively for a, 


‘gine 2’==2 cos. 1X sin. 1’, 

‘sin. 3'=2 cos. 1K sin. 2’—sin. 1’, 

‘in. q’==2 cos. 1’X sin. 3’—sin. 2’, 
e. 


In this way the sines for every minute of the quadrant 


always the same, the calculation is easy. If instead of 
1’, the common diflerence of the series of arches were 
any other angle, the very same formula would apply. 
The sines, and consequently the cosines of any num¢ 
Ler of arches being supposed found, their tangents may 


he; sin, @ : 
be found by considering that tan. a=—— ; and their 
cos. @ 


secants from the formula sec. a= 


Cos. a 

We have here very briefly indicated the manner of 
constracting the trigonometrical canon, asit is sometimes 
called. There are, however, various properties of sines, 
tangents, &c. which greatly facilitate the actual caleu- 
Jation of the numbers: these the reader will find detail- 
ed in ALGEBRA, Sect. X XV. which treats expressly of 
the Arithmetic of Srnes. 

The most expeditious mode of computing the sine or 
cosine of a single angle is by means of infinite series: 
The investigation of these is given in FLuxrons, § 79-5 
and it is there shewn that if @ denote any archi, then, 
the radius being expressed by 1, 


, a3 a’ 
sin. a at—_- > -- ———_ —___ — &e. 
I ® ip} ° 3 I ° 2; ° 3 e 4 ° 5 
a’ at 


ee 


1°2'1r+2°3°4 


To apply these we must have the arch expressed in parts 
of the radius, which requires that we know the pro- 
portion of the diameter of the circle to its circumference, 
We have investigated this proportion in GEOMETRY. 
Prop. 6. Sect. vi.; also in Fruxtons, § 137.3 and sub- 
sequently in the article entitled SQUARING THE CIRCLE. 

Irom these series others may be found which shall 
express the tangent and secant. Thus because tal 


r find O ' d eal . ig fonomet 
may lind cos. 7° 30’, and procecding in this way we cal 


Table 


feand = sin. @ / ' hit i 
yiruc- @== , we get, after dividing the series for the sine 
‘ oy . cos. @ 
he i 
' eta by that for the consine, 
iDIES. 
3 iS 2 
a 26 I 7 & 
| tan. a=a-+ — + a: 
3 Ss 


| 


And in like manner, dividing unity by the series for 


| cos. a, because sec. a= 


we cet 
cos. a’ . 
2 4 6 6 
a 54a la 
sec. d=z I - — &c. 
ot at 


We shall conclude what we proposed to say on the 
construction of the tables, by referring such of our 
readers as wisli for more extensive information on this 
subject to Dr Hutton’s Introduction to his excellent 
Mathematical ‘l'ables ; also.to the treatises which treat 
expressly of trigonometry, among which are those of 
Emerson, Simpson, Bonnycastle, Cagnoli, Mauduit, 
Lacroix, Legendre. In particular we refer to an ex- 
cellent treatise on the subject by Afr LR. Woodhouse of 
| Caius college, Cambridge. 


OE 


Description of the Table of Logarithmic Sines, &e.. 


| That trigonometrical tables may be extensively use- 
fal, they ought to contain not only the sine, tangent, 
and secant to every minute of the quadrant, but also the 
logarithms of these numbers; and these are given in 
_ Dr Hatton’s Mathematical Tables, a work which we 
have already mentioned ; as, however, the sines, &c. 
| or the vatural sines, &c. as they are called, arc much 
| less frequently wanted than their logarithms, we have 
_ only given a table of the latter. See LOoGARITHMS.. 
This table contains the logarithms of the sines and 
| tangents, or the /ogarithmuic sines and tangents, to every 
minute of the quadrant, the degrecs at top and minutes 
descending down the left-hand side, as far as 45°, and 
Oo r 
and the minutes ascending by the right-hand side to 
go°, in such a manner that any arch on the one side 1s 
in the same line with its complement on the other, the 
respective sincs, cosines, tangents, and cotangcents, being 
in the same line with the minutes, and on the colunms 
figured with their respective names at top when the de- 
grees are at top, but at the bottom when the degrees 
are at the bottom. ‘The differences of the sines and 
cosines are placed in columns to the right-hand, marked 
D; and the differences of the tangents and cotangents 
are placed in a column between them, each difference 
belonging equally to the columns on both sides of it. 
Also eacli diflerential number is set opposite the space 
between the numbers whose difference it is. All this 
will be evident by inspecting the table itself. 
There are no logaritlimic secants in the table, bunt 
these are easily had from the cosines; for since sec. 


os d,? 
~ , therefore, log. sec. a2 log. rad.—log. cos. 
a 


am 


a; now log. rad. =10, therefore the log. secant of any 
_ arch is had by subtracting its log. cosine from 20. 

The log. sine, log. tangent, or log. secant of any 
angle is expressed by the same numbers as the log. sine, 
log. tangent, or log. secant of its supplement; there- 
fore, when an angle exceeds go°, subtract it from 180° 


from thence returning vith the degrees at the bottom. 
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of the angle. 

To find the log. sine of any angle expressed by de- 
grees and minutes. If the angle be less than 45°, look 
for the number of degrees at the top, 
the minutes on the left hand will be found the sine re- 
quired ; thus the log. sine of 8° 10! is 9-1gas. But 
if the angle be 45° or more than 45°, look for the de- 
grees at the bottom and the minutes on the right hand, 
and opposite will be found the log. sine reqnired. 
Thus the log. sine of 58° 12! is 9.92936. The very 
same directions apply for the cosine, tangent, and co- 
tangent; and from what has been said, the manner of 
finding the angle to degrecs and minutes, having given 
its sine, &c. must be obvious. 

If the angle consists of degrees, minutes, and seconds, 
find the sine or tangents to the degrees and niinutes, and 
add to this a proportional part of the differencc given 
in the column of differences for the seconds, observing 
that the whole difference corresponds to 1! or 60% 
Thus to find the log. sine of 30° 23/ 28”; first the sine 
of 30° 23’ is 9.70396. ‘The difference is 21. As 60": 
a6” :-or: —— =10 nearly, the part of the differ- 


ence to be added, therefore the sine of 30° 23’ 28” is 
9.70406. 

On the contrary, let it be required to find the angle 
corresponding to the tangent 10.141 52. 

‘The next less tangent in the table is To.14140, which 
corresponds to 54° rol; the difference between the pro- 
posed tangent and next less is 12; and the difference 
between the next less and next greater, as given in the 


12X 60 . 2§" 
26 
nearly, lence the angle corresponding to the proposcd 

log. tangent is 34° 10/ 28”, 


table, is 263: therefore, 26 : 12 :: 60": 


SECTION ITI. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


THE following propositions express as many of the 
properties of plane triangles as are essentially neccssa- 
rv in plane trigonometry. 

Y 


THEor. J. 


In a right-angled plane triangle, as the hypothe- 
nuse is to either of the sides, so is the radius 
to the sine of the angle opposite to that side ; 
and as either of the sides to the other side, so 
is the radius to the tangent of the angle oppo- 
site to that side. 


Let ABC be a right-angled plane triangle (fig. 3.), 
of which AC is the hypothenuse. On-A as a centre 
with any radius, describe the arch DE; draw EG at 
right angles to AB, and draw DF touching the circle 
at D, and meeting AC in F. Then EG is the sine of 
the angle A to the radius AD or AE, and DF is its 
tangent. 

The triangles AGE, ADF are manifestly similar 
to the triangle ABC. Therefore AC : CB’:: AE: 
EG, that is, AC : CB.:: rad. : sin. A. 

Again ® 
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TRIGONOMETRY. 


Again, AB: BC :: AD: DF; thatis AB: BC: 
rad. : tan. A. 

Cor. In a right-angled triangle, as the hypothenuse 
to either of the sides, so is the secant of the acute angle 
adjacent to that side to the radius, For AF is the secant 
of the angle A to the radius AD; and AC: AB:: AF 
: AD, that is, AC: AB :: sec. A: rad. 

Note. This proposition is most easily remembered 
when stated thus. [fan a right-angled triangle the hy- 
pothenuse be made the radius, the sides become the stnes 
of the opposite angles; and if one of the sides be made 
the radius, the other side becomes the tangent of the op- 
posite angle, and the hypothenuse tts secant. 


TueEor. II. 


The sides of a plane triangle are to one another as 
the sines of the opposite angles. 


From B any angle of the triangle ABC (fig. 4.) draw 
BD perpendicular to AC. ‘Then, by last theorem, 


AB: BD:: rad. : sin. A, 
also BD : BC:: sin. C: rad. 


therefore ex equo inversely (GEOMETRY, Sect. HT. 


Theor. 7.), AB: BC :: sin. C: sin. A. 
Tueor. ITI. 


‘The sum of any two sides of a triangle is to their 
difference as the tangent of half the sum of the 
angle opposite to these sides to the tangent of 
half their difference. 


Let ABC, fig. 5. be a triangle; AB-+BG: AB 
—BC:: tan. 2 (=< BCA+ BAC): tan.§ (<< BCA 
——BAC). 

In AB produced take BE=BC, and on B as a cen- 
tre with BC or BE as a radius, describe the semicircle 
ECF meeting AC in D; join BD, CF, and CE, and 
from F draw FG parallel to AC, meeting CE in G, 

Because the angles CFE, CBE, stand on the same 
arch CE, and the former is at the circumference of the 
circle, and the latter at the centre; therefore, the 
angle CFE is half the angle CBE (Grometry, 
Sect. IL. Theor. AIV.); but the angle CBE is the sum 
of the angles BAC, BCA (Grometry, Sect. I, Theor. 
XXIII.) ; therefore the angle CFE is half the sum of 
the angles BCA, BAC. 

Because the angle BDC is the sum of the angles 
BAC, ABD, therefore the angle ABD is the difference 
between the angles BDC, BAD; but since BD=BC, 
the angle BDC is equal to BCD or BCA, therefore 
ABD is the difference of the angles BCA, BAC; but 
ABD, or FBD, being an angle at the centre of the 
circle, is double the angle FCD at the circumference, 
which last is equal to the alternate angle CFG; there- 
fore the angle CFG is half the difference of the angles 
BCA, BAC. 

Because CE is manifestly the tangent of the angle 
CFE to the radius CF, and CG the tangent of the angle 
CFG to the same radius; therefore CE : CG :: tan. 
CFE : tan. CFG, that is, CE: CG :: tan. 4 (BCA+ 
BAC): tan. $ (BCA—BAC); but because FG is pa- 
rallel to AC, CE: CG:: AE: AF, that is, CE : CG 

:; AB+4+ BC : AB—BC, therefore AB+ BC : AB 
~—BC : tan. | (BCA+ BAC) tan. # (BCA—BAC). 
Z 


Tnreor. IV. 


If a perpendicular be drawn from any angle of a‘ 
triangle to the opposite side or base; the sum of 
the segments of the base is to the sum of the 
other two sides of the difference of these sides 
to the difference of the segments of the base. 


Let ABC be a triangle (fig. 6.), and BD a perpen- fig. ¢. 
dicular drawn to the base from the opposite angle; 
AD+DC: AB+ BC :: AB—BC : AD—DB. 

On, B as a centre with the radius BC, describe a 
circle meeting AC in E, and AB in G, and the same 
line produced in F. Then AC : AF :: AG: AE; 
now AF = AB-+4 BC, and AG = AB—BC, and be- 
cause ED = DC, AF (or AD—DE) = AD—DC, 
therefore AC : AB+BC :: AB—BC : AD—DC. 


PROBLEM. 


Having given the sum of any two quantities and also 
their diflerence, to find each of the quantities. 

SOLUTION. To half the sum add half the difference 
of the quantities, and it will give the greater; and from 
half the sum subtract half the difference, and it will give 
the less. 


————|-—-| 


A iD D B C. 


For let the greater of the two quantities be expressed 
by the line AB, and the less by BC; bisect AC in D, 
and take DE equal to DB, then AE=BC, and AB 
—BC = AB—AE= EB, and } (AB—BC) = DB; 
also 7 (AB+BC)=AD; now AB = AD+DB and 
BC=AD—DB, therefore the truth of the solution is 
evident. 

In a plane triangle there are five distinct parts, 
which are so connected with one another, that any 
three of them being given, the remaining two may be 
found ; these are, the three sides and any two of the 
three angles ; as to the remaining angle, that depends 
entirely upon the other two, and may be found from 
them independent of the sides. 

1f one of the angles be a right angle, then the num- 
ber of parts is reduced to four, and of these, any two 
being given, the remaining two may be found. 


Solution of the Cases of Right-angled Plane Triangles. 


In right-angled triangles there are four cases which 
may. be resolved by the first theorem. 

Case 1. The hypothenuse AC (fig. 7.) and an angle 
A being given, to find the sides AB, BC about the 
right angle. 


Fig. ‘io 


Rad. : sin. A:: AC: BC, 

Rad. : cos. A :: AC: AB. 
Example, In the triangle ABC, let the hypothenuse 

AC be 144, and the angle A 39° 22’. Required the 

sides AB and BC. 


To find AB. 


Lovarithms. 
Rad. - + 10.00000 


SOLUTION. 


Rad. - 10.00000 
| 


Sin. A 39° 22’ 9.80228 | Cos. A 39° 22 9.88824 


AC 144 + — 2.15836 | AC 144 2.15836 
BC=0o1. 1.96064 | AB==111.3 on 
9153 90904 | 3 Hort 


| 


! 


| 
) 


| 


: Tri- 


etry. are added, and the logarithm of the first term subtract- 


ed or rejected from the sum. 


Case 2. Aside AB, and an acute angle A (and 
consequently the other angle C) being given, to find 
the hypothenuse AC, and remaining side BC. 


Cos. A: rad. :: AB: AC, 
} Rad. : tan. A:: AB: BC. 


Example. Yn the triangle ABC are given AB 208, 


SOLUTION, 


and the angle A 35° 16’, to find AC and BC. 


To find AC. To find BC. 
Cos. A 35° 16’ 9.91194 | Rad. - - - 10.00000 
Rad. - - - 10.00000 | Tan. A 35° 16’ 9.84952 
AB 208 - 2.31806 | AB 2c8_si} 2.31806 

12.31806 | BC=14%.1 2.16758 
RO=2 54.4 2.40612 


CasE 3. The hypothenuse AC and a side AB being 


given, to find the angle A (and consequently C) and 
the side BC. 


AC : AB’ s:: rad. : cos. A, 
Rad. : sin. A:: AC : BC. 


Example. Let the hypothenuse AC be 272, and the 
sile AB 232. LRequired the angle A and the side 
BC, 


SOLUTION. 


To find A. To find BC, 
BC 272 - 2.43457)Rad. - - 10.00000 
AB 232 - 2.36549 | Sin. A 31° 28° Gas 
Rad. - - 10.00000 
AC 272 = - 2.43457 
12.36549 4. a nen 
we 142 - - 2.15224 
Cos. A=31° 28’ 9.93092 


Cask 4. The sides AB and BC about the right 
angle being given, to find the angle A (and thence C) 
and the hypothenuse AC. 


AB: BC: rad.: tan. A, 
Cos. A: rad.: AB: AC. 


Example. Tet the side AB be 186, the side BC 152. 
Required the angle A, and the hypothenuse AC. 


SOLUTION, 


To find A. To find AC. 
AB 186 - 2.26951 | Cos, A 39°15’ 9.88896 
BCis. 2.18184 | Rad. - - 10.00000 
Rad. - -~ 0.00000 | AB 186 - 2.26951 
12.18184 12.269 51 
Tan. A= 30° 15’ 9.91233 | AC=240.2 2.38055 


Solution of the Cases of Oblique-angled Triangles. 


; In oblique-aneled triangles there are also four cases, 
which, with their solutions, are as follows. 


iga,,  CAsei. Two angles A and B, and a side AB, being 


_ Blven, to find the other sides AC, BC, 


Vou. XX, Part II, + 
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Here the logarithms of the second and third terms 
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SOLUTION. First subtract the sum of the angle A and Plane Tri- 
B from 180°, and the remainder is the angle C ; then gonometry. 
beeen’ femeemed 


AC and BC are to be found from these proportions. 


Sin. C: Sin. B:: AB: AC, 
* Sing C: Sin. A:: AB: BC. 


The truth of this solution is obvious from Theor, Il. 


‘Lxample. In the triangle ABC are given the side 
AB=266, the angle A 38° 40’, the angle B 72° 16’; 
to find the sides AC and BC, 

First, A+-B==110° 56’, and 180°—110° §0'==G9? 
hg — OM 


Sin. C 69° 4’ 9.97035 | Sin. C 69° 4’ ~—s-g. 7035 
Sin. B 72°16’ 9.97886 | Sin. A 38° go! "tebe 
AB 266 - 2.42488] AB 266 - 2.42488 

12.40374 mantesn 
AC 37153 eC BC=17%.9 2.25026 


Case. 2. Two sides AC, CB (fig. 9.) and the angle pip, .: 


A opposite to one of them, being given; to find the 
other angles B, C, and also the other side AB, 


SoLuTion. The angle B is found by this propor- 
tion. 


CB: AC:: sin. A: sin. B. 
When CB is Jess than CA, the angle B admits of 


two values, one of which is the supplement of the other; 
because, corresponding to the same value of the side 
AC, and the angle A, the side BC may evidently have 
two distinct positions, viz. CB, C34. The angle CBA 
and its supplement C4 A being found, the angle 
ACB, also the angle ACS may be found, by sub- 
tracting the sum of the two known angles from 180°, 
and then AB and A 4 may be found by these propor- 


tions. 


Sin. A: Sin. ACB :: CB: AB, 
Sin. A: Sin. ACS :: CB or CB: AS. 


This is called the ambiguous case, on account of the 
angle B and the side AB having sometimes two va- 
lues. 

This solution, like the last, is deduced from Theo- 
rem IT. 


Example. Suppose AC 225, BC 180, and the angle 
A 42° 20'; to find the remaining parts. 


CB 180 - 2 


2625527 

A 225 - - 2.35218 
Sin, Agigcigmt 9.82830 
12.18048 


Sin. ABC= 54° 20! 
Or sin. A 6 C=122.40 7 oe! 


In the triangle ACB we have now the side AC aw 
the angles CAB, CBA, therefore the remaining angle 
ACB and side AB may be found by Case 1.3 and the 
same is true of the triangle AC 4, 


3P Case 
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Case 3. Two sides CA, CB and the included angle 
C being given, to find the remaining angles B, A, and 
side Ab. 

Sotution. Find AC-+-CB, the sum of the sides, 
and AC—CB their difference ; also find the sum of 
the angles A and B (that sum is the supplement of C), 
and half that sum; then half the difference of the 
angles will be got from this proportion. (See Theor. 


Ill 
AC+CB: AC—CB:: tan. § (B-+-A): tan. 3 (B—A). 
Having now the sum and difference of the angles B and 
A, the angles will be fonnd by the rule given in the 
problem following Theor. IV. 

‘The remaining side may be found by either of these: 
proportions. 


Sin.B: sin. C :: AC: AB; or sin.A: sin. C:: BC: AB. 


Fivample. Vet AC be 128, CB go, and the angle 
C 48° 2’. Required the remaining parts of the tri- 
angle. 

AC4-CB 218 - 2.33846 
AC—CB 38 - 1.57978 
tan. } (B+A) 65° 54’ - 10.34938 

| 11.92916 
tan.  (B—A) 21°17’ - = 9.59070 


Hcnce by the given rule in the above-mentioned pro- 
blem, B=87° 11', A=43° 37’. As we now know all 
the angles and two sides, the remaining side may be 


found by Case 1. 


Case 4. The three sides AB, BC and AC (fig. 10.) 
being given, to find the three angles A, B, C. 


SoLuTion. Let fall a perpendicular CD upon the 
greatest of tlre three sides from the opposite angle. 


Then find the difference betwcen AD and DB by this 


proportion. 
AB: AC+CB :: AC—CB : AD—DB. 
The segments AD, DB may now be fonnd severally 


by the rule given for finding each of the quantities 
whose sum and diflerence is given, and then the angles 
A and B may be found by the following propor- 
tions. 

City AD :rrad. : eos:X, 

CB: BD :: rad. :-cos. B. 
The angles A, B being found, C of course is known. 


The first part of this solution follows from Theor. IV. 
the latter part from ‘Theor. [. 


Example. Vet AB be 125, AC 105, and BC gs. 
Required the angles. 
In this case AC-+-BC=—200, AC—BC=1o, there- 


fore we have 


125 ager: Io * AD—DB= 220% 16, 
125 
Now AD-+ DB=125, therefore AD=¥70.5 DB= 


54-5: 


To find A. Tofind Bg 
AC tos -~ 2.02119 |BCos - 1L.o7gnat 
AD 70.5 - 1.84819} BD 54.5 - 1.93640 - 
Rad. - 10.00000 } Rad. - 10.00060 
11.84819 | 11.3640 
Cos. A 47° 49! 9.82400 | Cos. B 55° - 9.7 5868 


For the application of plane trigonometry, see Mey. 
SURATION, Sect. I. 


SECTION ITT. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 


TxeEor. I.. 


If a sphere be cut by a plane through the centre,. 
the section is a circle. 


THE truth of this proposition is evident from the de- 
finition of asphere. See GromerRy, Sect. 1X. Def. 3. 


DEFINITIONS. 


I. Any circle which is a section of a sphere by 2 
plane passing through its centre, is called a great circle 
of the sphere. 

Cor. All great circles of a sphere are equal, and the 
centre of the sphere is their common centre, and any 
two of them bisect one another. 

If. Lhe pole of a great circle of the sphere is a point 
in the superficies of the sphere from which all straight 
lines drawn to the circumference of the circle are 
equal. | 

Ill. A spherical angle is that which on the superficies 
of a sphere is contained by two arches of great circles, 
and is the same with the inclination of the planes of 
these great circles. 

IV. A spherical triangle is a figure upon the superh- 
cies of a sphere comprehended by three arches of three 
great circles, each of which is less than a semicircle. 


THEoR. II. 


The arch of a great circle between the pole and 
the circumference of another circle is a qua 
drant. 


Lect ABC be a great circle (fig. 11.), and D itsgig.11 
pole; let the great circle ADC pass through D, and 
let AEC be the common section of the planes of the 
two circles, which will pass through E the centre © 
the circle, jon DA, DC. Because the chord DA1s 
equal to the chord DC, (Def. 2.) the arch DA 1s equal 
to the arch DC; now ADC is a semicircle, therefore 
the arches AD and DC are quadrants. 

Cor. 1. If DE be drawn, the angle AED is a right 
angle, and DE being therefore at right angles to every 
line it meets with in the plane of the circle ABC, is 
right angles to that plane. Therefore the straight line 
drawn from the pole of any ercat circle to the centre 
of the sphere is at right angles to the plane of that cirele. 


Cor. 2. The circle has two poles D, D’, one ‘th 
each 


dy By },GvO NeOeMrETy RB, Y. 


trioal each side of its plane, which are the extremities of 


iome-a diameter of the sphere perpendicular to the plane 


ABC. 
Tueor. IE. 


A spherical angle is measured by the arch of a 
great circle intercepted between the great circles 
containing the angle, and having the angular 
point for its pole. 


Let AB, AC be two arches of great circles con- 
taining the spherical angle BAC; let BC he an arch 
of a great circle intercepted between them, and having 
A for its pole, and let BD, CD, AD be drawn to D 
the centre of the sphere. The arches AB, AC are qua- 
drants, (Theor. I1.), and therefore the angles ADB, 
ADC right angles; therefore (GEomETRY, Sect. VII. 
Def. 4.) the angle BDC (which is measured by the 
arch BC) is the inclination of the planes of the circles 
BDA, CDA, and is equal to the spherical angle BAC 
(Def. 3.). 

Cor. If AB, AC two arches of great circles meet in 
A, then A shall be the pole of a great circle passing 
through B aud C. 


Tueor. IV. 


Two great circles whose planes are perpendicular 
pass through each others poles. 


Let ACBD, AEBF be two great circles, the 
planes of which are at richt angles to one another; 
from G the centre of a sphere, draw GC in the plane 
ABCD perpendicnlar to AB, then GC is also perpen- 
dicular to the plane AF BF, (Geometry, Sect. VII. 
Theor. 12.); therefore C is the pole of the circle AEBF, 
and if CG le produced to D, Dis the other pole of the 
arcle AEBF. 

In the same manner, by drawing GE in the plane 
AEBF perpendicular to AB, and producing it to F, 
it is shewn that E and F are the poles of the circle 
ABCD. 

Cor. 1. If two great circles pass throngh each others 
poles, their planes are perpendicular to one another. 

Cor. 2. If of two great circles the first passes through 
the poles of the second, the second also passes through 
the poles of the first. | 


THEoR. VY. 


If the angular points of any spherical triangle be 
made the poles of three great circles, another 
triangle will be formed by their intersections, 
such, that the sides of the one triangle will be 
respectively the supplements of the measures 
of the angles opposite to them in the other. 


Let the angnlar points of the triangle ABC be the 
poles of three great circles; which by their intersec- 
tions form the three lunary surfaces DQ, FR, and EO; 
A being the pole of EF, 'B the pole of DF, and C the 
Pole of ED. Then the triangle DEF, which is com- 
Mon to three lunary surfaces, will ‘be in evel'y respect 
supplemental to the triangle ABC. 


Yor let each side of ABC be produced to meet the 
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sides that contain the angle opposite to it, in the tri- Tvigononis- 


angle DEF ; then, because BC passes through the poles 
of ED, DI’, ED, DF must also pass throngh the poles 
of BC. (Theor. Ei. Cor. 2.). Therefore the points 
D, Q are the poles of BC. In like manner R, F are 
the poles of AB, and E, O the poles of AC. Hence 
EL, FK are quadrants, (Theor. II.) ; and therefore EF 
is the supplement of KL, but since A is the pole of EI’, 
KT. is the measure of the angle at A; thus EF is the 
supplement of the measure of the angle at A. In like 
manner I°D is the supplement of the measure of the 
angle at B, and DE the supplement of the measnre of 
the angle at C. 

Further, it will appear in the same manner that BC 
is the supplement of HIM, the measnre of the angle at 
D; that AB is the supplement of NK the measure of 
the angle at I’; and that AC is the supplement of GL, 
the measure of the angle at E. 


Tueor. VI, 


If from any point EF, which is not the pole of the 
great circle ABC, there be drawn arches of 
great circles EA, EK, EB; &c. the greatest of 
these is EGA, which passes through G the pole 
of ABC, and IC the remainder of the semicircle 
is the least, and of the other, EK, EB, &c. EK 
which is nearer to EA is greater than EB, which 
Is more remote. 


ivy. 


Let AC be the common section of the planes of the Fig. r5. 


great circles AEC, ABC; draw EH perpendicular to 
AC, which will be perpendicular to the plane of the 
circle ABC( Geometry, Sect. VII. Theer. XiJ.), and 
jon AE, KE, BE, KH, BH. Then of all the straight 
lines drawn from H to the circumference, HA is the 
greatest, IC the least, and HK greater than HB: 
Therefore in the right-angled triangles EHA, EHK, 
EAB, EHC, which have the side EH common, EA 
is the greatest lypothenuse, EC the least, and EK 
greater than EB, consequently the arch EGA is the 
greatest, I}C the least, and EK greater than EB. 


Tueror. VII. 


Any two sides of a spherical triangle are together 
greater than the third, and all the three sides 
are together less than a circle. 


Let ABC be a spherical triangle, let D be the cen- 
tre of the sphere, join DA, DB, DC. The solid angle 
at D is contained by three plane angles ADB, BDC, 
ADC, any two of which are greater than the third, 
(GromETRY, Sect. VIE. Theor. XV.) ; and therefore 


any two of the arches AB, BC, AC which measure 
these angles must be greater than the third arch. 


To prove the second part of the proposition, pro- 
duce the sides AB, AC until they meet again in E; 
then ECA and EBA are semicircles ; now CB is less 
than CE.-+- EB, therefore CB+-CA+BA is less than 
CE+EB+4CA4BA, but these four arches make up 
two semicircles ; therefore CB-4-CA-+-BA is less than 
a circle. 7 


ps 
3 P2 THEOR., 


Fig. 16. 


"" 
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et ee If two sides of a spherical triangle be equal, the 
angles opposite to them are equal, and con- 
versely. 


Fig. 17. In the triangle ABC, if the sides AB, AC be equal, 
the angles ABC, ACB are also equal. If AB, AC be 
quadrants, ABC, ACB are right angles. If not, let 
the tangent to the side AB at B meet EA the line of 
common section of the planes AB, AC in F, and let 
the tangents to the base BC at its extremities meet each 
other in G; also, let FC, FG, EC, and EB be joined. 
Then the triangles FEB, FEC have FE common, 
EB=EC, and the angle AEB=AEQC, therefore FB 
=FC, and the angle FCE=FBE a right angle: hence 
FC is a tangent, and the triangles FGB, GCF are mu- 
tually equilateral, therefore the angle FBG=FCG, and 
consequently the spherical angle ABC=ACB. 

Again, if the angles ABC, ACB be equal, the side 
AB=AC. For, if in fig. 14. the angle ABC be equal 
to ACB, the side DF of the supplemental triangle 
DEF will be equal to the side DE (Theor. V.); there- 
fore the angle DEF=DIE, and consequently in the 
triangle ABC, the side AC=AB by Theorem V. 

Cor. In any triangle the greater angle is subtended 
by the greater side ; and conversely. . For if the angle 

Fig. 18 ACB be greater than ABC (fig. 18.) let BCD=ABC, 
then BD=DC, and AB=AD-+DG, which is greater 
than AC (Theor. VIJ.). The converse is demonstra- 
ted in the same manner as the like property of plane 
triangles, (GEOMETRY, Sect. I. Theor. XIII). 


THEorR. IX. 


All the angles of a spherical triangle are toge- 
ther greater than two, and less than six right 
angles. 


Fig. 14. In the triangle ABC (fig. 14.) the three angles 
are altogether less than six right angles, because when 
added to the three exterior angles they only make six 5 
and they are greater than two rightangles, because their 
measures GH, KL, MN, added to DE, EF, FD, are 
equal to three semicircles; and DE, EF, FD being less 
than two semicircles (Theor. VII.) GH, KL, MN must 
be greater than one. 


THEOR. X. 


Any two angles of a spherical triangle are to- 
gether greater, equal, or less than two right 
angles, according as the sum of the opposite side 
is greater, equal, or less than a semicircle ; and 
conversely. 


Fig. 19: Let the sides AB, AC (fig. 19.) of the spherical 
triangle ABC be produced to meet in D; then it is 
evident, that according as the sum of AB, BC is great- 
er, equal, or less than the semicircle ABD, the side 
BC will be greater, equal, or less than BD; the angle 
D or A will be greater, equal, or less than BCD, and 
the sum of the angle BAC, BCA greater, equal, or 
Jess than the sum of BCA, BCD, which is two right 
angles. 

Cor. According as half the sum of any two sides of 


a spherical triangle is greater, equal, or less than a qua- g 
drant, half the sum of the opposite angles will be great- Trigonome. 
er, equal, or less than a right angle. try 


THEor. XI. 


In a right-angled triangle, according as either of 
the sides about the right angles is greater, equal, 
or less than a quadrant, its opposite angle is 
greater, equal, or less than a right angle; and 
conversely. 


Let ABC (fig. 20.) be a triangle right-angled at B, vig. 20 
and let the sides AB, BC be produced to meet inD; — 
then, because they pass through each others poles, E the 
middle point of BAD will be the pole of BCD; leta 
great circle pass through the pointsCE. The arch EC 
is a quadrant, and the angle ECB a right angle. Now 
it is plain, that according as AB is greater, equal, or 
less than the quadrant EB, the opposite angle ACB . 
will be greater, equal, or less than the right angle 
ECB, and conversely. | 

Cor. 1. If the two sides be both greater, or both less 
than quadrants, the hypothenuse will be Jess than a 
quadrant; but if the one be greater and the other less, 
the bypothenuse will be greater than a quadrant, and 
conversely. | 
_ For in the triangles ABC, ADC, right-angled at B, 
D, in which the sides AB, BC are less, and consequent- 
ly AD, DC greater than quadrants, the hypothenuse 
AC is less than a quadrant, because it is nearer to CB 
than the quadrant CE. But in the triangle a BC, of 
which the side a B is greater, and BC less than a qua- 
drant, the hypothenuse a C is greater than a quadrant, 
because it is further from CB than CE is, 

Cor. 2. In every spherical triangle, of which . the 
two sides are not both quadrants, if the perpendicular 
from the vertex fall within, the angles at the base wilt 
be both acute, or both obtuse ; but if it fall without, 
the one will be obtuse, and the other acute, and con- 
versely. 


THEor. AIT. 


In any right-angled spherical triangle, as radius 
is to the sine of the hypothenuse, so is the 
sine of one of the oblique angles to the sine of 
its opposite side. 


Let ABC (fig. 21.) bea spherical triangle, having Fig, a: 
a right angle at B; and let AD, BD, CD be drawn 
to the centre of the sphere. From C, in the plane 
DCA, let CE be drawn perpendicolar to DA, and 
from E, in the plane DBA, draw EF perpendicular 
to the same line, and let CF be jomed. Then because 
DA is perpendicular to the two lines CE, EF, 1 18 
perpendicular to the plane CEF, and consequently the 
plane CEF is perpendicular to the plane DBA; but 
the plane DCB is also perpendicular to DBA 3; there- 
fore: their line of common section CF is perpendicular 
to the same: Hence CFD, CFE are right angles. 
Now im the right-angled triangle CFE, rad. : CE si 
sin. E: CF; hut the angle CEF, being the inclination 
of the planes DCA, DBA, is the same with the sphe- 
rical angle CAB, CE 4s the sine of AC, and CF 


sine of BC; therefore rad.: sin. AC:: sin. A: i 
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| 


-ome-80 is the cosine of the other to the cosine of the hypo- 


| 
lg 


| 
| 


| 


Ue 


thenuse. 


For let the great circle of which A is the pole, meet 
the three sides in D, E, F; then F is the pole of AD; 
and applying this proposition to the complemental tri- 
angle FCE, rad. : sin. FC :: sin, F: sin. CE; that is, 
rad. : cos. BC :: coss AB : cos. AC. 

‘Cor. 2. As radius to the cosine of one of the sides, 
so is the sine of its adjacent angle to the cosine of the 
other angle. ‘ 


Treor. XIII. 


In any right-angled triangle, as: radius to the sine 
of one of the sides, so is the tangent-of the 
adjacent angle to the tangent of the other. 
side. 


From B let BE be drawn perpendicular to DA, and 
from E, EF also perpendicular to DA, in the plane 
DCA, to meet DC in I’, and let BF be joined. It may 
be shown as in the preceding proposition, that FB is 
perpendicular to the plane DBA; hence FB is the tan- 
gent of BC, and F BE: is a right-angled triangle ; there- 
forerad.: EB:: tan. E: FB; that israd.: sin. AB:: 
tan. A: tan. BC. 

Cor. 1. As radius to the cosine of the hypothenuse, 
so'is the tangent of one of the angles to the cotangent 
of the other. For, in the conrplemental triangle CE, . 
(fig. 22.) rad. : sin. CE :: tan.’C :*tan. FE, that is, 
rad.: cos. AC :: tan. C : cot. A, or, rad. : cos» AC :: 
tan. A: cot. C. 

Cor. 2: As radius is ‘to the cosine of one of the 
angles, so is the tangent of the hypotheause to the tan- 


gent of the side adjacent to that angle. 


For rad. : sin. FE :: tan. F : tan. CE ; that is, rad. : 
cos. A :: cot. AB : cot. AC, or rad. : cos. A’:: tan... 
AC : tan.. AB. 


Napter’s Role for Ciroular Parts. 


Let the hypothenuse, the two angles, and the comple- 
ments of the two-sides of-any right-angled spherical tri- 
angle be called’ ‘the five circular parts of the triangle. 
‘Any one of these being considered as the meddle part, 
Jet the two which are next to-tt’be called the adjacent 
parts, and the remaining two the oppostte parts. Then 
the two preceding theorems, with their:corollaries, may 
‘be-all expressed in one proposition adapted to practice;.- 
as follows. 

In any right-angled spherical triangle, the rectangle 
under radius, and 'the- cosine of the middle part, ts equal 
to the rectangle under the cotangents of the adjacent 
parts, or to the rectangle under :the sines of the opposite: 
parts. 


_ Cast 1. Let the hypothenuse AC be the middle part... 
aah :.cos. AC :: tan. -€ : cot..A (Theor. 13. 
an s714)). 

‘Therefore (wad..:.tan. C ::) cot..C :.rad. :: cos. AC :- 


And fa: cos. AB :: cos. BC :.cos. AC (Theor. 12. 


°CKSE 2. Let the angle:‘A-be the middle part.. 


Therefore, (rad. : tan. AC ::) cot. AC: rad.:: cos. A: 1 
tan. AB. Namen 

And (Theor. 12. Cor. 2.) rad. : 
cos. A.. 


CasE 3. Let the complement of the side AB be the 
middle part. 
Then (‘Theer. 13.) rad. : sin. AB :: tan. A: tan. BC. 
Therefore (rad. : tan. A ::) cot. A: rad. :: sin. AB : 
tan. BC. 
And (Theor. 12.) rad. : sin. AC :: sin. C : sin. AB. 
We are indebted for the foregoing rule to Napier, 
the celebrated inventor of logarithms. It comprehends- 
all the propositions which are necessary for the resolu- 
tion of right-angled triangles, and being easily remem- 
bered, is perhaps one of the happiest instances of arti- 


cos. BC :: sin. C: 


. ficial memory that is known. 


TuHeEor. XIV. 


In any spherical triangle, the sines of the sides are 
proportional to the sines of the opposite angle. . 


This proposition ‘has been demonstrated in the case Fig, 2.5. 
of right-angled triangles. Let ABC be any oblique- 
angled triangle, divided into two right-angled triangles, 
ABD, CBD, by the perpendicular BD, falling from 
the vertex upon the base AC. In the former, the 
complement of BD being the middle part, rad. x sin. 
BD = sin. AB x sin. A, (NaApieR’s RuLeE). In the 
latter, the complement of BD being the middle part, 
rad. x*sin. BD = sin. BC x.sin. C. Hence sin. AB 
x sin. Asin. BC x sin. C, and sin. AB: sin. BC «: . 
sin. C : sin. A. 

Cor. 1. The cosines of the two sides are to one 
another -directly-.as the cosines of the segments of the 
bases This is proved by making -AB, BC the middle 
part. 

Cor. 2. The tangents of the two sides are to one 
another. inversely as the cosines of the vertical angles. - 
This will follow from: making the angles ABD, CBD 
the middle parts. >. 

Lemma 1. The sum of the tangents of two arches 1s 
to their difference, as the rectaugle under the sine and 
cosine of half their sum.to the rectangle uuder the sine 
and cosine of half their difference. 

For, putting @ and } for any twoarches, by the arith- 
metic of sines (ALGEBRA, $ 353-), 


Sin..@ cos. -b--cos, a sin. b=sin. (4-4-5). 


Let each side of this equation be divided by cos. a 
cos: 6, and we get 


sin.a@ sin. d sin (a@-4+-) 
cos.a 'cos.6 sin.acos.é -: 


5 7 sin. (a+b) 
a $in.-a@-cos. &:: 


Jy like manner,..from the formula sin. (@—) =: 
sin. a-cos. b—cos. a sin.'b, we get 
sin. (a—d) © 
sin.acos. 5’ 
therefore tan..a+4-tan. 5: tan. a— tan. b : sin. (a4) 
;sin. (a—b), and remarking that sin. (a+-5) = 2 in. 
# (ao). 


tan. a—tan. 6= 
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Spherical $ (a+4-5) cos. $ (a + 6), and sin. (2 —6) = 2 sin. 
‘rigonome- I (a—b) cos.  (a—b), (ALGEBRA, § 358.) it follows 


try. 


that tan. a + tan. 6: tan. a— tan.  :: sin. | (a+) 
cos. 3 (a+): sin. 4 (e—d) cos.  (a—bd). 
2. Lemma. The sum of thesines of two arches is to 
their difference, as the rectangle under the sine of half 
the sum and cosine of half the difference of thesc arches 
15 to the rectangle under the sine of half the difference 
and cosine of half the sum. ' 

For it has been shown in the arithmetic of sines 
(ALGEBRA, § 355), that 


Sin. (p+q) + sin. (p—q) = 28in. p cos. q, 
Sin. (p-+-q) — sin. (p—q) = 20s. psin. 9. 
Let p= $a+46, and qa ja—z Ob, so that p+q, 
=a and p—q=4, then these formulas become 
Sin. a-- sin. b=2 sin. 4 (a-++4) cos. + (a—b) 
Sin. d—=sin. b=2 cos. } (a-++6) sin. } (a—6). 


‘Therefore, sin. a+-sin. 6: sin. a—sin. 6:: sin. ¢ (a+-6) 


cos. # (a—b) : cos. = (a-+-4) sin. $ (a—6). 

Lema 3. Lhe sum of the sines of two arches ts to 
their difference, as the tangent of half the sum of these 
arches 1s to the tangent of half their difference. 

For, dividing the latter antecedent and consequent of 
the proportion in the foregoing lemma by cos. $ (a-++-4) 
x cos. + (a—b), we have sin. a-++sin. 5: sin. a—sin. 6 :: 
sin. t (a+) sin. + (a—b) 1 
cos. (a+6) cos. 2 (a—d) os. 
tan. sin. @ + sin. 6: sin.a@—sin. 53: tan. $ (ad): 
tan. + (a—d). 

Lemma 4. The sum of the cosines of tavo arches ts 
to their difference, as the cotangent of half the sun of 
these arches ts to the tangent of half their difference. 

By Arithmetic of sines (ALGEBRA, § 355.), 


-, sin. 
, that 1s, because ——= 
cos 


cos. (p—q) + cos. (p+q)= 200s. pcos. 9g, 
cos. (p—q) — cos. (p+q)= 2 sin. p sin. g. 
Let p= 4 (6-+4-a) and g= 4 (6—a), then p—gq=a 

and p-+-q==6, and the two formulas become 

cos. a-+-cos. b= 2 cos. + (b-+-a) cos. + (6—a), 

cos. a—cos. b= 2 sin. ? (b+) sin. + (6—a) ; 
Flence, cos. a-+-cos. 6 : cos. a—cos. 6 :: cos. + (4--a) 
cos.  (6—a) : sin. ¥ (6-+-a) sin. § (6—a) ; 
and dividing the latter antecedent and consequent by 
sin.  (b-4a) cos. 4 (6—a), 
cos. § (b-La) 
sin. 4 (O-+-+-a) 


e Cos. 
that is, because ——-= cot. 
sin. 


cos. a-+-cos. 6 : cos. a—cos. b:: 
sin. + (6—a) 


‘cos. + (b—a)’ 
sin 


and 


== tan. we have cos. a + cos. 6: cos. a —= 


cos. 6 :: cot. 7 (6---a) : tan. 3 (6—a). 
er a 


In the demonstration of the remaining theorems, we 
shall put A, B for the angles A and B at the base of 
the spherical triangle ACB (fig. 26.) a and 6 for the 
sides opposite to these angles, p and q for the segments 
‘of the base BD, AD made by the perpendicular arch 
CD, P.and Q for the vertical angles BCD, ACD; we 


shall also put s for 5 (a-+-d), d! for | (a—b), s! for Spheries 
z (p+ 9), d tor + (pP—), S for 4 (A-+-B), D for Trigonor 


~ (A—B), S’ for $ (P+Q), and D’ for 3 (P—Q), 


THEor. XV. 


In any spherical triangle, the tangent of half the 
sum of the segments of the base is to the tan- 
gent of half the sum of the two sides, as the 
tangent of half their difference to the tangent 
of half the difference of the segments of the 
base. 


For by Theor. XIV. Cor. 1. cos. a: cos. bs: cos.p 
: cos. g; therefore, cos. a + cos. 6: cos. a— cos. b 
i cos. p -F cos. 7 : cos. p —= cos. g, hence (Lemma 4.) 
cot. s : tan. d’:: cot. s’: tan. d’, or cot. s: cot. s! :: tan. d 
: tan a’; but cot. s: cot. s’:: tan. s’: tan. s, therefore, 
tan : tan. s:: tan. d:tan.d’. ‘his proposition ex- 
pressed in words at length is the theorem to be demon- 
strated. 


THeor. XVI. 


The cotangent of half the sum of the vertical 
angles and the tangent of half their difference, 
or the cotangent of half their difference and the 
tangent of half their sum, according as the per- 
pendiculars fall within or without, are recipro- 
cally proportional to the tangents of half the 
sum and half the difference of the angles at the 
base. 


For, taking the case in which the perpendicular CD gig, 27. 


(fig. 27.) falls within, let EFG be the supplemental 
triangle, let the arches GE, GF meet again in LL, and 
produce CA, CB to meet EF in H and K.  Becanse 
G and L are the poles of AB, the, perpendicular CD, 
if produced, will pass through Gand L;, let it meet EF 
in I; then, because C is the pole of EF, the arch GCL 
is perpendicular to EF, and since E is the pole of BC, 
KE=a quadrant=FH, and EH=KF, and [F—IE= 
IK—IH. In the triangle LEF, by the preceding pro- 
position, tan. 7 (FI-+I1E) : tan. § (FL+LE) «: tan. 
4 (FL—LE) : tan. 3 (FI—ITE) or tan. 4 (KI—I4). 
Now FI+1§£, er FE, being the supplement of ©, 
(Theor. s.), tan. + FE=cot. C3; and FL, LE being 
the supplements of FG and GE, FL and LE are the 
measures of the angles A, B; moreover, LX, 1H are 
the measures of the angles BCD, ACD, therefore, 
cot.2 C, or cot.  (P+Q) : tan. (A+B): tang 
(A—B) : tan. | (P—Q). In the very same way it 
may be proved, when the perpendicular falls without 
the triangle, that cot. 7 (P—Q): tan. | (A+B) * 
tan. + (A—B) ;: tan. $ (P+Q). ! 


THEOoR. XVII. 


In any spherical triangle, the sine of half the sum 
of the sides is to the sine of half their difference, 
as the cotangent of half the vertical angle to the 
tangent of half the difference of the angles a 
the base. 


For since tan. a; tan. 5 :: cos. Q : cos, P, theretere, 
tan 


4 


try. 


) ol tan. a-l-tan. 6: tan. a—tan. 5 :: cos. Q-+-cos. P : cos. 
‘nome-Q—cos. P ; hence, by Lemma 2. and 4. 

| aw SiN. 5. cos. $: sin. d cos. d:: cot. 8’: tan. D’... (1). 
Again, because (by Theor. XIV.) sin. @: sin. b :: 
sin. A: sin. B, therefore, sin. a-+sin. 6: sin. a—sin. 5 
:: sin. A--sin. B : sin. A—sin. B ; hence, (by Lemma 
2, and 3.) ; 


gin. s cos. d: sin. d cos. s:: tan.S: tan. D... 


(2). 


Taking now the product of the corresponding terms of 
the proportions (1) and (2), and rejecting the factor 
cos. s cos. d, which is common to the first antecedent 
and consequent of the resulting proportion, we have, 


- gm.?.s: sin.? d:: cot. S’ tan. S: tan. D’ tan. D. 


But since by Theor. XVI. tan. S : tan. D’:: cot. 8”: 
tan. D, therefore cot. S’ tan. S': tan. D’ tan. D:: cot.? S’ 


and sin. 9: sin. d:: cot. 8’: tan. D, this proportion when 
expressed in words is the proportion to be demonstrated. 


Tueor. XVIII. 


In any spherical triangle, the cosine of half the 
sum of the two sides is to the cosine of half 
their difference, as the cotagent of half the 
vertical angle to the tangent of half the sum of 

- the angles at the base. 


For it has been proved in last theorem that 


sin. s cus. s : sin. d cos. d:: cot. S’: tan. D! 
sin. s cos. d: sin.d cos. s :: tan. S : tan. D; 


therefore, dividing the terms of the first of these two 
proportions by the corresponding terms of the second, 
we get 


cos. $ cos.d_ cot. S’ — tan. D’ 
cos.d cos. stan. S ° tan. D’ 


Hence, multiplying the first ‘and second terms by cos. s 
x cos. d,and the third and fourth by tan. S tan. D, we 
ave 


cos.* s : cos.? d:: cot. S’ tan. D : tan. S tan. D’. 


Bat since by Theor. XVI. tan. D : tan. D!:: cot. S’: 
tan. 5, therefore, cot. S’tan. D : tan. S tan. D’ :: cot.? 8’ 
- fan.* 5; therefore, cos.* s : cos.*d :: cot. 8! : tan." S, 
and cos. s : cos. d:: cot. S’: tan. S. 


THEOR. SIX. 


In any spherical triangle, the sine of half the sum 
of the angles at the base is to the sine of half 
their difference, as the tangent of half the base 
ang tangent of half the difference. of the two 
sides. 


_ For the same construction being made as in Theor. 
2) XVI, m the triangle ELF (fig. 27.) sin. 2 (FL4-LE) 
‘Sin. ¢ (FL—LE) :: cot. 20: tan. £ (E—F) (Theor. 
XVII) ; but EFG being the supplemental triangle of 
ABC, LF and LE are the measures of A and B, L is 
the supplement of AB, and LFE, LEF are the mea- 
sures of the sides AC, BC (Theor. V.);, therefore sin, 
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: tan.* D ; therefore, sin.* s : sin.? d:: cot. 5’ : tan.? D, 
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= (A+B): sin.  (A—B) :: tan. £ AB: tan. (BC 
—AC),. ‘ 
° 


THEOR. XX. 


In any spherical triangle, the cosine of half the 

_ sum of the angles at the base is to the cosine of 
half their differences as the tangent of half the 
base to the tangent of half the sum of the two 
sides. 


For in the triangle ELF, cos. 2 (LE-+LE) : cos, Fig- 27. 
x (LEF—LE) :: cot. ¢L: tan. 2 (E4F) (Th. XVIII. 
that is, because of the relation of the triangle FLE t 
ABC, as expressed in last theorem, cos. 2 (A-+-B) : cos. 
= (A—B).:: tan. AB : tan. 4 (BC+AC). 


SCHOLIUM. 


Let one of the six parts of any spherical triangle be- 
neglected ; let the one opposite to it, or its supplement, 
if an angle, be called the mzddle part, the two next to 
it the adjacent parts, and the remaining two the opposite 
parts. Vhen the four preceding propositions, which are 
called Napier’s Analogies, because first invented by him, 
may be included in one, as follows. 

in any spherical triangle, the sine or cosine of half 
the sum of the adjacent parts, ts to the sine or costne of 
half their difference, as the tangent of half the middle 
part to the tangent of half the difference or half the 
sum of the opposite parts, that is, 


Sin. + (A-ta) : sin. ¥ (A—a) :: tan. = M : tan. 
4 (O—o). 

Cos. $ (A-+-a) : cos. $ (A—a) :: tan. = M : tan. 

4(O-f0). 


When A, a and M are given, by the first proportion, 
¥ (O—o) is found, and by the second 4 (O-+0) ; thence 
O and o may be had immediately by the problem fol- 
lowing Theor. IV. Plank TRIGONOMETRY. 


The Cases of Right-angled Spherical T: riungles. 


In a right-angled triangle, let c denote the side Op- Fig, 283. 
posite the right angle, a, d the sides containing it, and 
A, B the opposite angles, A being opposite to a, and 
B to 6. Then, combining these quantities two by two, - 
there will be found to be six distinct combinations, or 
cases. | 


Case r. When c, A, the hypothenuse and oue of the 
angles are given; to find a, d, B. 

ais found by Theor. XII.; 5 by Theor. XII. Cor, 
2. and B by Theor. XIII. Cor. 1. 


Case 2. Given a, B, a side and its: adjacent angle. 
Sought, A, 4, c. 

A is found by Theor. XII. Cor, 2.5.5 by Theor. 
XIII. 3. ¢ by Theor. XIII. Cor.. 2. 


CasE 3. Oiven a, A, a side and its opposite angle ; 
to find 6 B, ce. 

b is found by Theor. XIII.; B. by Theor. XIT. 
Cor. 2:3 ¢ by Theor. XII. 


CasE 4. Given c, a, the hypothenuse, and one of the 
sides 3.to find. A, 4, B. , 
A is found by Theor. XII.; 4 by Theor. XII. Cor.. 
1.3; B by Theor. XIIL. Cor. 2. 
CASE: 
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Spherical Case & Given a, 6, the two sides. Sought A, B, c. 
Trigonome- A is found by Theor. XIII.; B by the same; ¢ by 
tty, Theor. XII. Cor. 1. 


Frihilates 


Case 6. Given A, B, the two angles. 
a, bon F 

aand b are found by Theor... XII. Cor. 2.3. ¢ by 
Theor, XIII. Cor. 1. 


‘Seught 


THE case may be all resolved also by Napzer’s Rule, 

observing to make each of the things given the-middle 

art then two of the required parts will be found, and 

the remaining part is found by making it the middle 

art. : 

By Theor. II. and Cor. t. each of the unknown parts 

is, in every case except: the third, limited to one 
value. 


The cascs of Obligque-angled Spherical Triangles. 


In any spherical triangle let the sides be denoted by 
a, b, c, and the opposite angles by A, B, C respec- 
tively. / 

Let p, g denote the segments into which a side 1s di- 
vided by a perpendicular from the opposite angle, and 
P, Q the parts into which it divides the angle. Com- 
bining the six quantities a, 5, c, A, B, C, three by 
three, there are found six distinct combinations or 
cases. 


CasE 1. Given a, A, 4, two sides and an angle op- 
posite to one of them. Sought c, B, C. 


B is found by Theor. XLV.; c by either Theor. XIX. 
or Theor. XX.3 Cbhy Theor. XVII. or Theor. XVIII. 


CasE 2. Given’ A, a, B, two angles and a side op- 
posite to one of them. Sought 4, c, C. 
bis found by Theor. XIV.; c aud © as in Case 1. 


Casr. 3. Given a, C, 5, two sides and the included 
angle. Sought A, B, c. 


» 
TRIBILATA, from tres, ‘ three,” and hilum, 


‘¢ an external mark on the seed 3” the name of the 23d 


Tringa. class in Linnzeus’s Fragments of a Natural Method ; 


consisting of plants with three seeds, which are marked 
- with an external cicatrix or scar, where they are fasten- 
ed within the fruit. See Botany. 

TRIM, implies in general the state or disposition by 
which a ship is best calculated for the several purposes 
of navigation. 

Thus the trim of the hold denotes the most conveni- 
ent and proper arrangement of the various materials con- 
tained therein relatively to the ship’s motion or stability 
atsea. The trim of the masts and sails is also their most 
apposite situation with regard to the construction of the 
ship and the effort of the wind upon her sails. See SEa- 
MANSHIP. 

TRINGA, SayppirEr; a genus of birds belong- 

2 


into the parts P,Q. Find 4 (P—Q) by Theor. AVE 
-and then P,Q. The triangle being now resolved inte 


Case 6. of right-angled triangles. 


pears, from the experiments of Mr Hatchet, to be @ 


Find 3 (A—B) by Theor. XVII. and 3 (A+B) by gy. 
Theor. XVIII. and thence A and B by the rule Tricogo, 
Sect. II. for finding each of two qnantities whose sum try. 
and difference are given. All the angles being known, ™ 
also two sides, ¢ is found by Theor. XIV. 


Case 4. Given A, c, B, two angles and a side be- 
tween them. Sought a, C, 8d. 

“Find 3 (a—6) by Theor. XIX. and 3 (a-Ld) by 
Theor. XX. and thence a, 6. All the sides and two 
angles being now. known, C is found by Theor. XLV. 


Gasr 5. Given a, d, c, the three sides. Sought A, 

? 

Draw a perpendicular from any one of the angles, 
dividing the opposite side into the segments p,q. Find 
x (p—q) by Theor. XV. and then, from 3 (p--q) and 
+ (p—q), find p, g. ‘The triangle being now resolved 
into two right-angled triangles, the angles may be found 
by Case 4. of right-angled triangles. 


Casx 6. Given A, B, C, the three angles. Sought 


a, bc. 


Draw a perpendicular, dividing any one of the angles 


two right-angled triangles, the sides may be found by 


By Theor. X. XI. and Cor. each of the unknown 
parts is limited to one value in all the cases, except m 
some of the subcases of the first and second. 

As every oblique-angled triangle may be resolved 1n- 
to two right-angles, all these cases may be resolved by 
means of Napier’s Rule, and the 15th proposition only. 
And the cases may be reduced to three, by using the 
supplemental triangle. 


7 Tt 


ing to the order of gralle. 
Index. 

TRINIDAD, an island in the gulf of Mexico, se- 
parated from New Andalusia, in Terra Firma, by 4 
strait about three miles over. The soil is fruitful, pro- 
ducing sugar, cotton, Indian corn, fine tobacco, an 
fruits. It was taken by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595s 
and by the French in 1676, who plundered the island 
and then left it. Itis about 62 miles in length, and 
45 in breadth ; and was discovered by Christopher Co- 
lumbus in 1498. It is now in the possession of Britain. | 
What was calléd a bituminous lake in this isfand, ap- 


See OrniTHOLOGY 


porous stone from which the mineral pitch exudes. 
TRINITARIANS, those who believe in the Trin. 
ty; those who do not believe therein being called Ant 


trinitarians. 
rinilarians | TRINITY, 


TRIGONOMETRY. 
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three persons in one God; Father, Son, and Holy Spi- 
rit. See THEOLOGY. 

Triniry-House. See Lonpon, N° 49. 

Triry-Sunday, a festival observed on the Sunday 
‘next after Whitsunday, in honour of the holy Trinity. 
4 The observation of this festival was first enjoined in the 

council of Arles, anno 1260. 

TRINOBANTES, in Ancient Geography, a people 
of Britain, supposed to have occupied Middlesex and 
Essex. 

TRIO, in Music, a part of a concert wherein three 
persons sing ; or, more properly, a musical composition 
consisting of three parts. 

TRIPHTHONG, in Grammar, an assemblage or 
concourse of three vowels in one syllable 5 as gna. 

TRIPLE, in Music, is one of the species of measure 
or time. See Music. 

TRIPOD, in antiquity, a famed sacred seat or stool, 
supported by three feet, whereon the priest and sibyls 
were placed to render oracles. It was on the tripod 
that the gods were said to inspire the Pythias with that 
divine fury and enthusiasm wherewith they were seized 
at the delivery of their predictions. 

TRIPOLT, a country of Africa, in Barbary; bound- 
ed on the north by the Mediterranean sea; on the 

| south, by the country of the Beriberies ; on the west, 
by the kingdom of Tunis and Biledulgerid; and on the 

east, by Egypt. It is about 925 miles along the sea 
1 
( 


coast; but the breadth is various. Some parts of it 
are pretty fruitful ; but that towards Egypt is a sandy 
It had the title of a Aingdom ; but is govern- 
Early in the last ceutury Tripoli shook 
ofits dependence on the grand Turk. In other re- 
Bpects the government is not essentially changed. It 
is still a military despotism of the most ferocious de- 
| ‘eription. Its piracies are now confined to Naples, 
Sardinia, and other states which have no efficient 
navy. See BARBARY STATES, SUPPLEMENT. 
7 TriPot, a considerable town of Africa, and capital 
of a state of the same name in Barbary, with a castle 
, and a fort. It is pretty large, and the inhabitants are 
noted pirates. It was taken by Charles V. who settled 
the knights of Malta there ; but they were driven away 
by the Turks in i551. It was formerly very flourish- 
ing; and has now some trade in stnffs, saffron, corn, 
oil, wool, dates, ostrith feathers, and skins: but they 
make more of the Christian slaves which they take at 
sea; for they either set high ransoms upon them, or 
make tlem perform all sorts of work. It is seated on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, in a sandy soil, and sur- 
rounded by a wall, strengthened by other fortifications. 
8. Long. 13.12. N. Lat. 32. 34. 

Trrrowt, called Tripolis of Syria, to distinguish it 
from Tripoli in Barbary, received its name from its being 
anciently formed of three cities at a small distance from 
each other, one of which belonged to the Aradians, or 
ancient kingdom of Arad, the second to the Sidonians, 
and the third to the Tyrians, perhaps as a common 
‘Mart to those maritime powers. The present town of 
Tripoli is built at the distance of a mile and a half from 
the other, upon the declivity of a hill facing the sea, in 
34°20 north latitude, and in 35° 50’ east longitude 

| fi It is surrounded with walls, fortified 


desert. 


ed by a dey. 


trom Greenwich. 
with seven high strong towers, and a castle, all of Go- 
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iy TRINITY, in Theology, the ineffable mystery of 
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thic architecture ; but the streets are narrow, and the 
houses low. The city contains about 8000 houses, and 
near 60,000 inhabitants, consisting of Turks, Chris- 
tians, and Jews. The basha, or pasha, who resides in 
the castle, where there is a garrison of 200 janizaries, 
governs the adjacent territory, in which there is plenty 
of fruit, and a great number of mulberry trees, which 
enable the inhabitants to carry on a silk manufacture, 
from which they draw considerable profit. 

All the environs of Tripoli are laid out in orchards, 
where the nopal grows spontaneously, and tine white 
mulberry is cultivated for the silk-worm $ the pomegra- 
nate, orange, and lemon trees for their fruit, which 1s 
here very fine. The country, though delightful to the 
eye, is unhealthy ; from July to September, epidemic 
fevers, like those of Scandeioon and Cyprus, prevail, 
and are principally caused by the artificial innndations 
made for the purpose of watering the mulberry trees, to 
enable them to throw out their second leaves, and from 
a want of free circulation of air, the city being open 
only to the westward. 

TRIPOLI, a species of argillaceous earth, much used 
in the polishing of metals, See MinerRaLocy Jndex. 
gs UP TOMERUE, Laws oF. See MysrTeEri£s, 

74° 

TRIQUETROUS, among botanists, denotes a fruit 
or leaf that has three flat sides or faces. 

TRIREMIS, in antiquity, a galley with three ranks 
of oars on a side. 

TRISMEGISTUS, an epithet or surname given to 
one of the two Hermeses. See THoTH. 

TRISMUS, the Lockep Jaw. See MEpicinNE, 
N° 280. 

TRISYLLABLE, in Grammar, a word consisting 
of three syllahles. 

TRITICUM, Wuear 3} a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the class of triandria ; and in the natural system 
ranging under the 4th order, Gramina. See Botany 
and AGRICULTURE Indew. 

TRITON, a sea demigod, held by the ancients to be 
an officer or trumpeter of Neptune, attending on him, 
and carrving his orders from sea to sea. 

TRITURATION, the act of reducing a solid body 
into a subtile powder 3 called also pu/verzsatzon and Ie- 
vigation. 

TRIUMPH, in Roman antiquity, a public and so- 
Jemn honour conferred by the Romans on a victorious 
general, by allowing him a magnificent entry into the 
city. 

The greater triumph, called also curuls, or simply 
the triumph, was decreed by the senate to a general, 
upon the conquering of a province or gaining a signal 
victory. The day appointed for the ceremony being 
arrived, scaffolds were erected in the forum and circus, 
and all the other parts of the city where they could best 
behold the pomp: the senate went to meet the con- 
queror withont the gate called Capena or Triumphalis, 
and marched back in order to the Capitol; the ways 
being cleared and cleansed by a number of officers and 
tipstafls, who drove away such as thronged the passage 
or straggled up and down. The general was clad in a 
rich purple robe, interwoven with figures of gold, set- 
ting forth his great exploits; his buskins were beset 
with pearl; and he wore a crown, which at first was 
only laurel, but aftersvards gold; in one hand he bore 
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Triumph a branch of laurel, and in the other 2 truncheon. He 


Troja. 
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was carricd ina magnificent chariot, adorned with ivory 
and plates of gold, drawn usually by two white horses ; 
though sometimes by other animals, as that of Pompey, 
when he triumphed over Africa, by elephants; that of 
Mark Antony by lions; that of Heliogabalus by ty- 
gers; that of Aurelian by deer, &c. His children 
were at lis feet, and sometimes on the chariot-horses. 
The procession was led by the musicians, who played 
trinmphal pieces in praise of the general: these were 
followed by young men, who led the victims to the sa- 
crifice, with thcir horns gilded, and their heads adorn- 
ed with ribbands and garlands; next came the carts 
and waggons, loaded with all the spoils taken from the 
enemy, with their horses, chariots, &c.; these were 
followed by the kings, prices, and generals, who had 
been taken captives, loaded with chains; after these ap- 
peared the triumphal chariot, before which, as it passed, 
they all along strewed flowers, and the people with loud 
acclamatious called out Lo triumphe! The chariot was 
followed by the senate, clad in white robes; and the 
senate by such citizens as had been set at liberty or ran- 
somed ; and the procession was closed by the priests and 
their officers and utensils, with a white ox led along for 
the chief victim. In this order they proceeded through 
the triumphal gate, along the Via Sacra, to the Capitol, 
where the victims were slain. In the mean time all 
the temples were open, and all the altars loaded with 
offerings and incense; games and combats were cele- 
brated in the public places, and rejoicings appeared 
everywhere. 

TRIUMVIR, onc of three persons who govern ab- 
solutely, aud with cqual authority, in a state. It 1s 
chiefly applied to the Roman government: Czsar, Pom- 
pey, and Crassus, were the first triumvirs who divided 
the government among them. There were also other 
officers so called ; as the triumviri or tresviri capitales, 
who were'the keepers of the public gaol: they had the 
office of punishing malefactors ; for which purpose they 
kept eight lictors under them. 

TROAS, a country of Phrygia in Asia Minor, of 
which Troy was the capital. When Troas 1s taken for 
the whole kingdom of Priam, it may be said to contain 
Mysia and Phrygia Minor: but if only applied to that 
part of the country where Troy was situated, its extent 
is confined within very narrow limits. Troas was an- 
ciently called Dardania. See Trosa. 

TROCH ZEUS, in prosody, a foot consisting of a 
long and short syllable. 

TROCHANTER, in 4natomy. See there, N° 58. 

TROCHE, in Pharmacy, a sort of medicine made 
of glutinous substances into little cakes, and afterwards 
exsiccated. See Materta Mepica Index. 

TROCHILUS, Humminc Birp, a genus of birds 
belonging to the order of pice. See ORNITHOLOGY 
Index. 

TROGLODYTES, in the Ancient Geography, a 
people of Ethiopia, said to have lived in caves under 
ground. Pomponius Melo gives a strange account of 
the Troglodytes: he says they did not so properly 
speak as shriek 3 and that they lived on serpents. 

TROGUS Pompreivs, a Latin universal historian to 
the time of Augustus Cesar, of wliom we have only an 
abridgement by Justin, flourished about 41 B. C. 

TROJA, the capital city of Troas, or, according to 
others, a country of which [lium was the capital. It 
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was built on a small eminence near Mount Ida, and the 
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promontory of Sigeeum, at the distance of abont four 
miles from the sea-shore. 
the country built it, and called it Dardania, and from 
Tros one of his successors it was called Zroza, and from 
lus Jion. This city has been celebrated by Homer 
and Virgil. 

A description of the plain of Troy has been pub- 
lished in French in the 3d volume of the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions of The Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
by M. Chevalier. “The city of Troy, according to him, 
stood on the present site of the modern village of Bon- 
narbachi, which is situated four leagues from the sea, 
on the side of an eminence, at the termination of a 
spacious plain, the soil of which is rich and of a black- 
ish colour. Close to the village is to be seen a marsh 
covered with tall reeds; and the situation is impreg- 
nable on all sides except at Erin (Homer’s tgive0s), the 
hill of wild fig-trees, which extended between the 
Sceean gate and the sources of the Scamander. In the 
plain there are several conical mounds or barrows, some 
of them 100 feet in diameter at the base; and which 
the author maintains to be the identical tombs maised 
over the ashes of the heroes of the Trojan war. . 

Since Chevalier’s. dissertation appeared, this plain 
has been investigated by Mr Morritt, Mr Gell, Dr 
Clarke, Mr Hobhouse, and several other travellers, 
Dr Clarke traversed the ground in different directions 
seventeen times. He rejects the hypothesis of Cheva- 
lier, and reasoning from the authority of Strabo, and 
from the scite of New Ilium, which he ascertained by 
inscriptions found among rnins, he fixes the situation 
of Troy four or five miles to the northward of Bourna- 
bachi, near a sluggish rivulet, called Califat Osmack, 
which he considers to be the Simois. 
Scamander is still preserved in the Mender, the most 
considerable stream in the district, rising in Mount 
Ida, as described by Homer; and the Thymbrius is 
still preserved inthe Thymbrek. Dr Clarke also finds 
objects corresponding to the Calicolone, the tomb of 
Ilus, and the Throsmos or mound of the plain. But 
very strong objections have been stated to Dr Clarke’s 
opinions by Mr Hobhouse and others; and, upon the 
whole, the more the subject is investigated, the more 
insuperable difficulties seem to present themselves to 
any attempt to identify the places and objects alluded to 
by the poet. See Clarke’s Travels, vol. 3d, 8vo. and 
Edinburgh Review, vol. 6th, p. 257. 

TROLLIUS, Giose-FLower, or Lucken Gowan, 
~ genus of plants belonging to the class of pol vandria 5 
and in the natnral system ranging under the 26th order, 
Multisitique. See Botany Index. | 

TROMP, Martin Haprertz VAN, a celebrated 
Dutch admiral, was born at the Baille, in Holland. 
He raised himself by his merit, after having distingutsh- 
ed himself on many occasions, especially at the famous 
engagement near Gibraltar in 1607. He passed for one 
of the greatest seamen that had till that time appeare 
in the world; and was declared admiral of Holland, 
even by the advice of the prince of Orange. | He in 
that character defeated a large Spanish fleet in 1630, 
and pained 32 other vietories at sea; but was kille 
when under deck, in an engagement with the English 
in 1653. The states-general caused medals to b& 
struck to his honour, and lamented him as one of ah 
greatest heroes, of their republic. Van Tromp, wt 
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ther of the sailors. 

TRONAGEF, an ancient customary duty or toll, for 
weighing of wool. According to Fleta, trona is a 
beam to weigh with, mentioned in the stat. Westm. 2. 
cap. 25. And tronage was used for the weighing wool 
in a staple or public mart, by a common trona or beam 3 
which for the tronage of wool in London, was fixed at 
Leaden-Hall. The mayor and commonalty of London 


are ordained keepers of the beams and weights for 


weighing merchants commodities, with power to assign 
clerks and porters, &c. of the great beam and balance ; 
which weighing of goods and wares is called ¢rozage ; 
and no stranger shall buy any goods in London be- 
fore they are weighed at the king’s beam, on pain of 
forfeiture. 

TRONE-wEIGuHT, the most ancient of the different 
weights used in Scotland; and, though now forbidden 
by several statutes, is still used by many for home com- 
modities, and that in a very irregular manner ; for the 
pound varies in different places, and for different pur- 
poses, from 20 to 24 Dutch ounces. The common al- 
lowance is 214 ounces for wool, 20% for butter and 
cheese, 20 for tallow, lint, hemp, and hay. It is di- 
vided into 16 of its own ounces, and 16 pounds make a 
stone. 

TROOP, a small body of horse or dragoons, about 50 
or 60, sometimes more, sometimes less, commanded by 
a captain, lieutenant, cornet, quarter-master, and three 
corporals, who are the lowest officers of a troop. 

TROPE. See Oratory, N° 52—66. 

TROPHONIUS’s cave, or Oracle, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, a cave near Lebadia in Beeotia, between Heli- 
con and Chzronea (Strabo) : socalled from Trophonius, 
au enthusiastic diviner; who, descending into this cave, 
pretended to give answers and pronounce oracles ; and 
was lence called Jupiter Lrophonius. Such as went 
down to this cave never after smiled; lience the pro- 
verbial saying of a man who lias lost his mirth, That he 
is come out of Trophonius’s cave. ‘Though Pausanias 
affirms that persons came out of the cave affected indeed 
with a stupor, but that they soon after recovered them- 
selves. Dr Clarke found the cave choaked up with 
atones. See ORACLE. 

TROPHY (Zropeum), among the ancients, a mo- 
nument of victory. 

TROPIC-Birp. 
Index. 

TROPICS. See GroGRAPHY. 

TROUBADOURS, poets that flourished in Pro. 
vence during the 12th century. 

They wrote poems on love and gallantry ; on the il- 
lustrious characters and remarkable events of the times ; 
satires which were chiefly directed against the clergy 
and monks; and a few didactic pieces. The trouba- 
dours were great favourites in different courts, diffused 
a taste for their language and for poetry over Europe, 
which was about that time sunk in ignorance and rude- 
ness ; they disappeared in the 14th century. A bistory 
of the troubadours in 3 vols. 12mo, was begnn by M. de 
Sainte Palaie, and finished by the abbé Millot. See 
Music. | 

TROUGH, Gatvanic. See Gatvanism. Fer 


See PHarron, ORNITHOLOGY 


| later discoveries in galvanic electricity, see ZINC. 
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‘np midst of the greatest glory, constantly discovered a re- 


 .. markable modesty ; for he never assumed a higher cba- 
- racter than that of a burgher, and that of being the fa- 
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TROVER, in Zaw, an action that a man hatli 

against one that, having found any of liis goods, refu- 
seth to deliver them upon demand. 

TROUT. See Satmo, IcurayoLocy Index. 

TROY. See Troua. 

Troy-Weight, one of the most ancient of the differ- 
ent kinds used in Britain. The ounce of this weight 
was brought from Grand Cairo in Egypt, about the 
time of the crusades into Europe, and first adopted in 
Troyes, a city of Champagne ; whence the name. 

The pound English 'Troy contains 12 ounces, or 5760 
grains. It was formerly used for every purpose ; and 13 
still retained for weighing gold, silver, and jewels 5 for 
compounding medicines; for experiments in natural 
philosophy ; and for comparing different weights with 
each other. 

Scots Troy-Ferght was established by James VI. in 
tle year 1618, who enacted that only one weiglit 
should be used in Scotland, viz. the French Troy stone 
of 16 pounds, and 16 ouncesin the pound. The pound 
contains 7600 grains, and is equal to 17 oz. 6 dr. avoir- 
dupois. The cwt. or 112 1b. avoirdupois, contanns only 
103 |b. 24 oz. of this weight, though generally reckon- 
ed equal to 104 1b. This weight is nearly, if ,not ex- 
actly, the same as that of Paris and Amsterdam ; and 1s 
generally known by the name of Dutch werght. ‘Though 
prohibited by the articles of union, it is still used in 
weighing iron, hemp, flax, most Dutch aud Baltic 
goods, meal, butclier-meat, unwrouglit pewter and lead, 
and some other articles. 

TRUE-Lovre. See Paris, Botany. 

TRUFFLES. See Lycoperdon, Botany IJndecr. 

TRUMPET, a musical instrument, the most noble 
of all portable ones of the wind kind; used chiefly in 
war, among the cavalry, to direct them in the service. 
Keach troop of cavalry has one. The cords of the trum- 
pets are of crimson, nixed with the colours of the fa- 
cings of the regiments. 

As to the invention of the trumpet, some Greek histo- 
rians ascribe it to the Tyrrhcnians ; but others, with 
greater probability, to the Egyptians ; from whom it 
might lave been transmitted to the Israelites. The 
trumpet was not in use among the Greeks at the time 
of the Trojan war; though it was in common use in the 
time of Homer. According to Potter (Arch. Grec. 
vol. ii. cap. 9.), before the invention of trumpets, the 
first signals of battles in primitive wars were lighted 
torches ; to these succeeded sbells of fishes, which were 
sounded like trumpets. And when the trumpet becanie 
common in military use, it may well be imagined to 
have served at first only as a rough and noisy signal of 
battle, like that at present in Abyssinia aud New Zea- 
Jand, and perhaps with only one sound. But even 
when more notes were produced from it, so noisy an in- 
strument must have been an unfit accompanyment for 
the voice and poetry; so that it is probable the trom- 
pet was the first solo instrument in use among the an- 
cients. 

Trumpet, Articulate, compreliends both the speck- 
img and the hearing trumpet, 1s by much the most valu- 
able instrument, aud has, in one of its forms, been used 
by people among whom we should hardly have expected 
to find soch improvements. 

‘That the speaking trumpet, of which the object is to 
increase the force of articulate sounds, should have been 
known to the ancient Greeks, can excite no wonder ; 


3Q2 and 
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addressed lis army, as well as of the whispering ca- 
verns of the Syracusan tyrant. But that the natives of 
Peru were acquainted with this instrument, will proba- 
bly surprise many of our readers. The fact, however, 
weems incontrovertible. 

In the History of the Order of Jesuits, published at 
Naples in 1601 by Beritaria, it is said, that in the year 
1595 a small convent of that order in Peru, situated in 
a remote cornér, was in danger of immediate destruc- 
tion by famine. One evening the superior Father Sa- 
maniac implored the help of the cacique ; next morn- 
ing, on opening the gate of the monastery, he found it 
surrounded by a number of women each of whom car- 
ried a small basket of provisions. He returned thanks 
to heaven for having miraculously interposed, by in- 
spiring the good people with pity for the distress of his 
friars. But when he expressed to them his wonder how 
they came all to be moved as if by mutual agreement 
with these benevolent sentiments, they told him it was 
no such thing; that they looked upon him and his 
countrymen as a pack of infernal magicians, who by 
their sorceries had enslaved the country, and had be- 
witched their good cacique, who hitherto had treated 
them with kindness and attention, as became a true 
worshipper of the sun ; but that the preceding evening 
at sunset he had ordered the inhabitants of such and 
such villages, about six miles off, to come that morning 
with provisions to this nest of wizzards. 

The superior asked them in what manner the gover- 
nor had warned so many of them in so short a time, at 
such a distance from his own residence ? They tald him 
that it was by the trumpet; and that every person 
heard at their own door the distinct terms of the order. 
The father had heard nothing; but they told him that 
none heard the trumpet but the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages to wlich it was directed. This is a piece of very 
eurious information ; but, after allowing a good deal to 
the exaggeration of the reverend Jesuits, it cannot, we 
think, be doubted but that the Peruvians actually pos- 
sessed this stentorophonic art. For we may observe 
that the effect described in this narration resembles what 
we now know to be the effect of speaking trumpets, 
while it is unlike what the inventor of such a tale would 
naturally and ignorantly say. ‘Till speaking trumpets 
were really known, we should expect the sound to be 
equally diffused on all sides, which is not the case; for 
it is much stronger in the line of the trumpet than in 
any direction very oblique to it. 

About the middle of the 17th century, Athanasius 
Kircher turned his attention to the philosophy of sound, 
and in different works threw out many useful and scien- 
tific hints on the construction of speaking trumpets (see 
Acoustics and KrrcHER); but his mathematical il- 
lustrations were so vague, and his own character of in- 
attention and credulity so notorious, that for some time 
these works did not attract the notice to which they 
were well entitled. 

About the year 1670, Sir Samuel Morland, a gen- 
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Trumpet. and therefore we easily admit the accounts which we 
mena read of the horn or trumpet, with which Alexander 
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tleman of great ingenuity, science, and order, took up 


™ 


the snbject, and proposed as a question to the Royal So. oneal 


ciety of London, What is the best form for a speaking 
trumpet? which he called a stentorophonic horn. He 
accompanied his demand with an account of his own no- 
tions on the subject (which he acknowledged to be very 
vague and conjectural), and an exhibition of some instru- 
ments constructed according to his views. ‘They were in 
general very large conical tubes, suddenly spreading at 
the very mouth to a greater width. Their effect wae 
really wonderful. They were tried in St James’s park ; 
and his majesty K. Charles II. speaking in his ordinary 
colloquial pitch of voice through a trumpet only 54 feet 
Jong, was clearly and most distinctly heard at the distance 
ofa thousand yards. Another person, selected we suppose 
fortheloudnessand distinctness of his voice, was perfectly 
understood at the distance of four miles anda half. The 
fame ofthissoon spread; Sir Samuel Morland’s principles 
were refined, considering the novelty of thething, and dif- 
ferconsiderably from Father Kircher’s. The aerial undv- 
lations, (for he speaks veryaccuratel y concerningthe na- 
ture of sound) endeavour to diffuse themselves in spheres, 
but are stopped by the tube, and therefore reundulate to- 
wards the axis like waves from a bank, and meeting in 
the axis, they form a strong undulation a Jittle farther 
advanced along the tube, which again spreads, is again 
reflected, and so on, till it arrives at the mouth of the 
tube greatly magnified, and then it is diffused through 
the open air in the same manner, as if all proceeded from 
a very sonorous point in the centre of the wide end of 
the trumpet. The author distinguishes with great judge- 
ment between the prodigious reinforcement of sound in 
a speaking trumpet aud that in the musical trumpet, 
bugle-horn, conch-shell, &c.; and shows that the diffe- 
rence consists only in the violence of the first sonorous 
agitation, which can be produced by us only on a very 
small extent of surface. ‘The mouth-piece diameter, 
therefore, of the musical trumpet must be very small, 
and the force of blast very considerable. Thus one 
strong but simple undulation will be excited, which must 
be subjected to the modifications of harmony, and will 
be augmented by using a conical tube (a). But:aspeak- 
ing trumpet must make no change on the nature of the 
first undulations ; and each point of the mouth-piece 
must be equally considered as the centre of sonorous un- 
dulations, all of which must be reinforced in the same 
degree, otherwise all distinctness of articulation will be 
lost. The mouth-piece must therefore take in the whole 
of ‘the mouth of the speaker. 

When Sir Samuel Morland’s trumpet came to be ge- 
nerally known on the ‘continent, it was soon discovered 
that the speaker could be heard at a great distance only 
in the line of the trumpet; and this circumstance was by 
a Mr Cassegrain (Journ. des Spavans, 1672, p.131.)at- 
tributed to a defect in the principle of its construction, 
which he said was not according to the laws of sonorous 
undulations. He proposed a conoid formed by the revo- 
lution of a hyperbola round its assymptote as the best. 
form. A Mr Hase of Wirtemberg, on the other hand, 


proposed a parabolic conoid, having the mouth of the 
speaker 


a 
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(A) Accordingly the sound of the bugle horn, of the musical trumpet, or the French horn, is prodigiously 
loud, when we consider the small passage through which the moderate blast is sent by ‘the trumpeter. 
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\, speaker placed in the focus. In this construction he 


plainly went on the principle of a reflection similar to 
that of the rays of light; but this is by no means the 
case. The effect of the parabola will be to give one re- 
flection, and in this all the circular undulations will be 
converted into plane waves, which are at right angles to 
the axis of the trumpet. But nothing hinders their sub- 
sequent diffusion ; for it does not appear that the sound 
will be enforced, because the agitation of the particles 
on each wave is not augmented. 

The subject is exceedingly difficult. We do not fully 
eomprehend on what circumstance the affection or agi- 
tation of our organ, or simply of the membrana tym- 
pani, depends, A more vivlent agitation of the same 
air, that is, a wider oscillation of its particles, cannot 
fail to increase the impulse on this membrane. The 
point therefore is to find what concourse of feeble undu- 
lations will produce or be equivalent to a great one. 
The reasonings of all these restorers of the speaking 
trumpet are almost equally specious, and each point out 
some phenomenon which should characterise the prin- 
ciple of construction, and thus enable us to say which is 
most agreeable to the procedure of nature. Yet there 
is hardly any difference in the performance of trumpets 
of equal dimensions made after these different methods. 

The propagation of light and of elastic undulations 
seem to require very different methods of management. 
Yet the ordinary phenomena of echoes are perfectly ex- 
plicable by the acknowledged laws either of optics or 
acoustics ; still however there are some phenomena of 
sound which are very unlike the genuine results of elastic 
undulations. Lf sounds are propagated spherically, then 
what comes into a room by a small hole should diffuse 
itself from that hole as round a centre, and it should be 
heard equally well at twelve feet distance from the hole 
in every direction. Yet it is very sensibly louder when 
the hearer is in the straight line drawn from the sonor- 
ous body through the hole. A person can judge of the 
direction of the sounding body with tolerable exactness, 
Cannon discharged from the different sides of a ship are 
very easily distinguished, which should not be the case 
by the Newtonian theory ; for in this the two pulses on 
the ear should have no sensible difference. 

The most important fact for our purpose is this: An 
echo from a small plane surface in the midst of an open 
field is not heard, unless we stand in sucha situation that 
the angle of reflected sound may be equal to that of in- 
cidence. But by the usual theory of undulations, this 
small surface should become the centre of a new undula- 
tion, which should spread in all directions. If we make 
an analogous experiment on watery undulations, by pla- 
eing a small flat surface so as to project a little above the 
water, and then drop ina small pebble at a distance, 
80 as to raise one circular wave, we shall observe, 
that when this wave arrives at the projecting plane, it is 
disturhed by it, and this disturbance spreads from it on 
all sides. It is indeed sensibly stronger in that line which 
is drawn from it at equal angles with the line drawn to 
the place where the pebble was dropped. But in the 
case of sound, it is a fact, that if we go to a very small 
distance on either side of the line of reflection, we shall 
hear nothing. 

Here then is a fact, that whatever may be the nature 
of the elastic undulations, sounds are reflected from a 


small plane in the same manner as light.. We may avail, 
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ourselves of this fact as a mean for enforcing sound, Trumpet. 
though we cannot explain it in a satisfactory manner. —~~—~ 
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We should expect from it an effect similar to the hear- 
ing of the original sound along with another original 
sound coming from the place from which this reflected 
sound diverges. If therefore the reflected sound or echo 
arrives at the ear in.the same instant with the original 


‘sound, the effect will be doubled ; or at least it will be 


the same with two simultaneous original sounds. Now 
we know that this is in some sense equivalent to a 
stronger sound. For it is a fact, that a number of yoi- 
ces uttering the same or equal sounds are heard at a 
mnch greater distance than a single voice. We cannot 

perhaps explain how this happens by mechanical laws, 

nor assign the exact proportion in which 10 voices ex- 

ceed the effect of one voice ; nor the proportion of the 

distances at which they seem equally loud. We may 

therefore, for the present, suppose that two equal voices 

at the same distance are twice as loud, three voices three 
times as loud, &c. ‘Therefore, if by. means of a speaking 
trumpet, we can make 10 equal. echoes arrive at the ear- 
at the same moment, we may suppose its-effect to be to 
increase the audibility 10 times; and we may express 
this shortly, by calling the sound 10 times louder or 
more intense, 

But we cannot do this precisely. We cannot by any 
contrivance make the sound of a momentary snap, and 
those of its echoes, arrive at the ear in the same moment,. 
because they come from different distances. But if the 
original noise be a continued sound, a man’s voice, for 
example, uttering a continued uniform tone, the first e- 
cho may reach the ear at the same moment with the se- 
cond vibration of the larynx; the second echo along 
with the third vibration, and so on. It is evident, that 
this will produce the same effect. The only difference 
will be, that the articulations of the voice will be made: 
indistinct, if the echoes come from very different di- 
stances. ‘Thus if a man pronounce the syllable éaw, 
and the 10 successive echoes are made from places 
which are ro feet farther off, the 10th part of a second 
(nearly) will intervene between hearing the first and 
the last. This will give it the sound of the syllable 
thaw, or perhaps raw, because r is the repetition of 4 
Something like this occurs when, standing at one end of. 
a long line of soldiers, we hear the mnskets of the whole 
line discharged in one imstant. It seems tous the sound. 
of a running fire. 

The aim therefore in the construction of a speaking 
trumpet may be, to cause as many echoes as possible to 
reach a distant ear without any perceptible interval of 
time. Tis will give distinctness, and something e- 
quivalent to luudness. Pwre loudness arises from the: 
violence of the single aerial undulation. To increase 
this may be the aim in the construction of a trumpet ; 
but we are not sufficiently acquainted with the mecha- 
nism of these undulations to bring this about with cer- 
tainty and precision; whereas we can procure this accu- 
mulation of echoes without much trouble, since we know 
that echoes are, zz fact, reflected like light. We can 
form a trumpet co that many of these lines of reflected 
sound shall pass through the place of the hearer. We 
ave indebted to Mr Lambert of Berlin for this simple 
and popular view of the subject; and shall here give an 
abstract of his most ingenious Dissertation on Acoustie 

Instruments published in the Berlin Memoirs for 1763.. 
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Sound naturally spreads in all directions; but we 
know that echoes or reflected sounds proceed almost 
strictly in certain limited directions. If therefore we 
contrive a trumpet in such a way that the lines of echo 
sliall be confined within a certain space, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the sound will become more audible in 
proportion as this diffusion is prevented. Therefore, if 
we can oblige a sound which, in the open air, would 
have diflused itself over a hemisphere, to keep within a 
cone of 129 degrees, we should expect it to be twice as 
audible within this cone. ‘This will be accomplished, 
by making the reflections such that the lines of reflected 
sound shall be confined within this cone. N. B. We 
here suppose that nothing is lost in the reflection. Let 
us examine the effect of a cylindrical trumpet. 

ict the trumpet be a cylinder ABED, (fig. 1.), and 
let C be a sounding point in the axis. Jt is evident 
that all the sound in the cone BCE will go forward 
without any reflection. Let CM be any other line of 
sound, which we may for brevity’s sake, call a sono- 
rous or phonic line. Being reflected in the points 
M, N, O, P, it is evident that it will at last escape 
from the trumpet in a direction PQ, equally diverging 
froin the axis with the line CMI. The same must be 
true of every other sonorous line. Therefore the ecltoes 
will all diverge from the mouth of the trumpet in the 
same manner as they would have proceeded from C 
without any trumpet. Ji ven supposing, therefore, that 
the echoes are as strong as the original sound, no advan- 
tage is gained by such a trumpet, but that of bringing 
the sound forward from C to c. This is quite trifling 
when the hearer is at a distance. Yet we see that 
sounds may be heard at a very great distance, at the end 
of long, narrow, cylindrical, or prismatical galleries. It 
is known that a voice may be distinctly heard at the 
distance of several hundred feet in the Roman aque- 
ducts, whose sides are perfectly straight and smooth, 
being plastered with stucco. The sinooth surface of 
the still water greatly contributes to this effect. Cy- 
Jindrical or prismatical trumpets must therefore be re- 
jected. 

Let the trumpet be a cone BCA (fig. 2.), of which 
CN is the axis, DK a line perpendicular to the axis, and 
DFHI the path of a reflected sound in the plane of the 
axis. The last angle of reflection THA is equal to the 
last angle of inctdence FHC. The angle BFH, or its 
equal CFD, is equal to the angles FHD and FCH; 
that is, the angle of incidence CFD exceeds the next 
angle of incidence FHC hy the angle FCD; that ts, 
by the angle of the cone. In like manner, k DH ex- 
ceeds CID by the same angle FCD. Thus every suc- 
ceeding angle, either of incidence or reflection, exceeds 
the next by the angle of the cone. Call the angle of 
the cone a, and let & be the first angle of incidence 
PDC. The second, or DFC, is B—a. The third, or 
FHC, is b—2 a, &c.: and the xth angle of incidence 
or reflection is b—z a, after x reflections. Since the 
angle diminishes by equal quantities at each subsequent 
reflection, it 1s plain, that whatever be the first angle of 
Incidence, it may: be exhansted by this diminution ; 
namely, when z times @ exceeds or is equal to b. There- 
fore to know how many reflections of a sound, whose 
first incidence has the inclination 4, can be made in an 
infinitely extended cone, whose angle is a, divide 5 by 
a; the quotient will give the number n of reflections, 


ig in me sin, b—2 a — ori. b—a . 
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and the remainder, if any, will be the last angle of in- » 
cidence or reflection less than a. It is very plain, that Oo 
when an angle of reflection [HA is equal to or less 
than the angle BCA of the cone, the reflected line 
HI will no more meet with the other side CB of the 
cone. 

We may here observe, that the greatest angle of in- 
cidence is a right angle, or go®. ‘This sound would 
be reflected back in tle same line, and would be in- 
cident on the opposite side in an angle =90°—a, 
&e. | 

Thus we see that a conical trumpet 18 well suited for 
confining the sound: for by prolonging it sufliciently, 
we can keep the lines of reflected sound wholly within 
the cone. And when it is not carried to such a length 
as to do this, when it allows the sounding line GH, for 
example, to escape without farther reflection, the diver- 
gency from the axis is less than the last angle of reflee- 
tion BGH by half the angle BCA of the cone. Let 
us see what is the connection between the length and 
the angle of ultimate reflection. 


We have sin. b—a: sin. b=CD: CF, and CF= 


sin. b 2 : 
CD x7 =—=, and sin. b~260: sin. b —a= CF: 


sin. 6—-a@ sin. 6 


* sh 
Therefore if we suppose X to be the length which 
will give us z reflections, we shall have X=CD x 


sin. & 


=. ta . Hence we see that the length increases as 
sin. b—— na 

the angle 6— 2a diminishes; but is not infinite, unless 
nmaisequal to & In this case, the immediately pre- 
ceding angle of reflection must be a, because these 
angles have the common diflerence a. Therefore the 
last reflected sound was moving parallel to the opposite 
side of the cone, and cannot again meet it. But though 
we cannot assign the length which will give the sth 
reflection, we can give the length which will give the 
one immediately preceding, whose angle with the side 
of the cone is a. et Y be this length. We have ¥ 

sin. & 


=—CD x ——. This length will allow every line of 
sin. @ 


sound to be reflected as often, saving once, as if the 
tube were infinitely long. For suppose a sonorous line 
to be traced backwards, as if a sound entered the tube 
in the direction 7, and were reflected in the points 
h, fd, a, D, the angles will be continually augmented — 
by the constant angle a. But this augmentation can 
never go farther than go°+4a. For if it reaches that 
value at D, for instance, the reflected line DK will be 
perpendicular to the axis CN; and the angle ADh 
will be equal to the angle DAB, and the sound will 
come out again. ‘his remark is of importance on ano 
ther account. 

Now suppose the cone to be cut off at D by a plane 
perpendicular to the axis, KD will be the diameter of 
its month-piece ; and if we suppose a mouth completely 
occupying this circle, and every point of the circle to 
be sonorous, the reflected sounds will proceed from 1m 
the same manner as light would from a flame which 

4 completeiy 
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iside of the cone. The angle FDA will have the 
greatest possible sine when it is a riglit angle, and it 
never can be greater than ADK, which is =g0+-= a. 
And since between 90°-+-4 a, and go—¥ a, there must 
fall some multiple of @ ; call this multiple 4. Then, in 
order that every sound may be reflected as often as pos- 
sible, saving once, we must make the length of it X= 
CD x aa 
d, 4 : 

Now since the angle of the cone is never made very 
great, never exceeding 10 or 12 degrees, 4 can never 
differ from go ahove a degree or two, and its sine can- 
not differ much from unity. Therefore X will be very 


nearly equal to ——, which is also very nearly equal to 


S, 4 
CD ; , 
—a-z;— 3 because ais small, and the sines of small 
2a a 


arches are nearly equal and proportional to the arches 
themselves. ‘There is even a small compensation of er- 
rors in this formula. For as the sine of go° is some- 
what too large, which would give X too great, 2S, ta 
is also larger than the sine of a. Thus let a be 12°: 
then the nearest multiple of a is 84 or 96°, both of 
Which arc as far removed as possible from 90°, and the 
error is as great as possible, and is nearly Zgth of the. 
whole. 

This approximation gives ns a very simple construc- 
tion. Let CM be the required length of the trumpet,. 
and draw ML perpendicular to the axis in O. It is 


evident that S, MCO: rad. =MO: CM, and CM; or 
=. MO LM 


a 
LM is equal to CD. 


aaa 8 20, 2a 

If therefore the cone be of such a length, that its 
diameter at the mouth is equal to the length of the 
part cut off, every line of scund will have at least as 
many reflections, save one, as if the cone were infinite- 
ly long ; and the last reflected line will either be paral- 
lel to the opposite side of the cone, or lie nearer the axis 
than this parallel; consequently such a cone will con- 
fine all the reflected sounds within a cone whose angle 
is 2a, and will augment the sound in the proportion of 
the spherical base of this cone to a complete hemispheri- 
cal surface. Describe the circle DK'T round C, and 
making DT an arch of go, draw the chord DT. Then 


since the circles described with the radii DK, DT, are 


CD 
———., and therefore 
25, ia 


_ €qual to the spherical surfaces generated by the revolu- 


tion of the arches DK. and DKT round the axis CD, 
the sound will be condensed in the proportion of DK? 
to DT. 
This appears to be the best general rule for con- 
structing the instrument ; for, to procure another reflec- 
tion, the tube must be prodigiously lengthened, and we 
Cannot suppose that one reflection more will add great- 
ly to its power. 
| Itappears, too, that the length depends chiefly on 
i angle of the cone; for the mouth-piece may be 
(considered as nearly a fixed quantity. It must be of a 
| Size to admit the mouth when speaking with force and 
| without constraint. About an inch and a half may be 
xed on for its diameter. 


| le confine the sound 


— 


When. therefore we propose 
id to a cone of twice the angle of the 
*umpet, the whole is determined by that angle. For 
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completely occupies its area, and is reflected by the in- since in this case LM is equal to 


TR YU 
CD, we have DK : 


, CD? 
CD=LM (orCD) : CM and CM==5 5: 
But 26.40 ,1=3DK 2CR, 
and 28.d0: t=CDei CM 


1=DK: CM,. 
DK DK 


therefore 4 S,?4a : 


And CM= 
since DK is an inch and a half, we get the length in 


Iz 
za 8 


35 


a From this we must cut off the part CD, which. 
? 


inches, counted from the apex of the cone 


is = 


or very nearly . bes measured in 
‘ Sc )}69te 


o, 7 0 
inches, and we must make the mouth of the same width 
a 
28, a 

On the-other hand, if the lengtli of the trumpet is fix- 
ed on, we can determine the angle of the cone. For let 


the length (reckoned from C) be L; we have 810m, 


or 8,74 = ae and S, a@ =v 3, 


Thus let 6 feet or 72 inches be chosen for the length: 


=o 
) 


of the cone, we have Seal 3 a = 014434 


=sin. 8° 17! for the angle of the cone ; and the width at 


the mouth is 


= 10,4 inches. This being taken 


3 
290 Aa 
from 72, leaves 61,6 inches for the length of the trum- 
pet. 


And since this trumpet confines the reflected sounds to. 


a cone of 16° 34’, we have its magnifying power=a 
x DT? oe VW oe 
=k 5,74°8% = g6-nearly. It therefore con- 


denses the sound about 96 times ; and if the distribution 


were uniform, it would be heard / 96, or nearly 10. 
times farther off. For the loudness of sounds is sup- 
posed to be inversely as the square of the distance from. 
the centre of undulation. 


But before we can pronounce with precision on the 
performance of a speaking trumpet, we must examine 
into the manner in which the reflected sounds are distri- 
buted over the space in which they are all confined. 


——— , = —— very nearly. And 
4 8730 5; a y y 
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Let BKDA (fig. 3.) be the section of a conical Fig. 3. 


trumpet by. a plane through the axis; let C be the ver- 
tex of the cone, and CW its axis; let TK V be the sec- 
tion of a sphere, having its centre in.the vertex of the 
eone; and let P be a sonorous point en the: surface of 
the sphere, and Pa fed the path of a line of sound ly. 
ing in the plane of the section. 

In the great cirele of the spheretake KQ=KP, DR 
=DQ, and KS=KR. Draw QB £2; also draw Qdana: 
parallel to DA; and draw PB, Pd, PA. 

1. Then it is evident that all the lines drawn from: 
P, within the cone APB,. proceed without. reflection, 
and are diffused as. if no trumpet had been used. 


2. Alb 


= 
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Trumpet. 2 All the sonorous lines which fall from P on KB cussion to show the density of these fictitious sounding Trompe, 
iL ~—-—/ are reflected from it as if they had come from Q. points ; and we shall content ourselves with giving a= 
3. All the sonorous lines between BP anddP have very palpable view of the distribution of the sonorous 
suffered but one reflection ; for dz will no more meet rays, or the density (so to speak) of the echoes, in the 


to fixed laws. 
‘general for all the sounds which come in all directions 


DAA’ so as to be reflected again. 

4. All the lines which have been reflected from KB, 
and afterwards from DA, proceed as if they had come 
from R. For the lines reflected from KB proceed as 
if they had come from Q; and lines coming from Q 
and reflected by DA, proceed as if they had come from 
R. Therefore draw RA 0, and also draw Rg m paral- 
lel to KB, and draw Qc Ag, Qbg, Pe, and P 4. 
Then, 

s. All the lines between 4 P and ¢ P have been twice 
reflected. 

Again, draw SB p, Br R, rv Q, SrA, Ryx, Quy. 

6. All the lines between wz P and z P have suffered 
three reflections. 

Draw the tangents TA t, VB v, crossing the axis in 
W. 

7. The whole sounds will be propagated within the 
cone v Wit. For to every sonorous pot in the line 
KD there corresponds a point similar to Q, regulating 
the first reflection from KB; and a point similar to R, ; 


regulating the second reflection from DA; and a point 


8 regulating the third reflection from KB, &c. And 
similar points will be found regulating the first reflec- 
tion from DA, the second from KB, and the third 


from DA, &c.; and lines drawn from all these through 


A and B must lie within the tangents TA and VB. 
8 Thus the centres of reflection of all the sonorous 


lines which lie im planes passing through the axis, will 
‘be found in‘the surface of this sphere ; and it may be 
considered aS a sonorous sphere, whose sounds first con- 


centrate in W, and are then diffused in the cone v W t. 

It may be demonstrated nearly in the same manner, 
that the sonorous lines which proceed from P, but not 
in the plane passing through the axis, also proceed, after 
various reflections, as if they had come from points in 
the surface of the same sphere. The only difference in 
the demonstration is, that the centres Q, R, S of the 
successive reflections are not in one plane, but in a spiral 
line winding round the surface of the sphere according 
The foregoing conclusions are therefore 


from every point in the area of the mouth piece. 

Thos it appears, that a conical trumpet is well fitted 
for increasing the force of sounds by diminishing their 
final divergence. For had the speaker’s mouth been in 
the open air, the sounds which are now confined with- 
in the cone v Wt would have been diffused over a he- 
misphere: and we see that prolonging the trumpet must 
‘confine the sounds still more, because thts will make the 
angle BWA still smaller ; a longer tube must also oc- 
casion more reflections, and-consequently send more so- 
norous undulations to the ear at a distance placed with- 
in the cone v Wt. 

We have now obtained a very connected view of the 
whole effect of a conical trumpet. It is the same as if 
the whole segment TK DV were ‘sounding, every part 


of it with an intensity proportional to the density of the 


points Q, R, S, &c. corresponding to the different pomts 
P of the mouth-piece. It is easy to see that this cannot 
be uniform, but must be 'mnch rarer towards the margin 
of the segment. It would reqnire a good deal of dis- 


3 


different situations in which a hearer may be placed. 


We may observe, in the mean time, that this substi- 
tution of a soundiug sphere for the sounding mouth. 


piece has an exact parallel in Optics, by which it will 


be greatly illustrated. Suppose the cone BK DA (fig. 3.) Fig. 5 


to be a tube polished in the inside, fixed in a wall B «, 


perforated in BA, and that the mouth-piece DK is oc. . 


cupied completely by a flat flame. The effect of this 
on a spectator will be the same, if he is properly placed 
in the axis, as if he were looking at a flame as big as 
the whole sphere. This is very evident. 

It is easy to see that the line /eS is equal to the line 
Je faP; therefore the reflected sounds also come to the 
ear in the same moments as if they had come from their 
respective points on the surface of the substituted sphere. 
Unless, therefore, this sphere be enormously large, the 
distinctness of articulation will not be sensibly affected, 
because the interval between the arrival of the different 
echoes of the same snap will be insensible. 

Our limits oblige us to content ourselves with exhi- 
biting this evident similarity of the progress of echo 


from the surface of this phonic sphere, to the progress - 


of light from the same luminous sphere shining through 
a hole of which the diameter is AB. ‘The direct in- 
vestigation of the intensity of the sound in diflerent di- 
rections and distances would take up much room, and 
give no clearer conception of tle thing. The intensity 
of the sound in any point is precisely similar to the in- 
tensity of the illumination of the same point ; and this 
is proportional te the portion of the luminous surface 
seen from this point through the hole directly, and to 
the square of the distance inversely. The intelligent 
reader will acquire a distinct conception of this matter 
from fig. 4. which represents the distribution of the so- 
norous lines, and by consequence the degree of loudness 
which may be expected in the different situations of the 
hearer. 

As we have already observed, the effect of the cone 
of the trumpet is perfectly analogous to the reflection of 
light from a polished concave, conical mirror. Such an 
instrument would be equally fitted for illuminating 4 
distant object. We imagine that these would be much 
more powerfu! than the spherical or even parabolic mir- 
rors commonly used for this purpose. These last, having 
the candle in the focus, also send forward a cylinder of 
light of equal width with the mirror. But it 1s well 
known, that oblique reflections are prodigiously more 
vivid than those made at greater angles. Where the 
inclination of the reflected light to the plane of the 
mirror does not exceed eight or ten degrees, it reflects 
about three-fourths of the light which falls on it. But 
wlien the inclination is 80, it does not reflect one-fourth 
part. 

We may also observe, 
ed sounds by the conical trumpet ABC (fig. 4.) is pre- 
cisely similar to that of the illumination produced by 4 
Inminous sphere TDV, shining through a hole AB. 
There will bea space circumscribed by the cone forme 
by the lines TB ¢ and VA v, which 1s uniformly ilu 
minated by the whole sphere (or rather by the segme 
TDV), and on each-side there 1s a space illuminated " 


that the density of the reflect- : 
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a part of it only, and the illumination gradually de- 
creases towards the borders. A spectator placed much 
out of the axis, and looking through the hole AB, may 
not see the whole sphere. In like manner, he will not 
hear the whole sounding sphere : He may be so far from 
the axis as neither to see nor hear any part of it. 

Assisting our imagination by this comparison, we per- 
seive that beyond the point w’ there is no place where 
all the reflected sounds are heard. Therefore, in order 
to preserve the magnifying power of the trumpet at any 
distance, it is necessary to make the mouth as wide as 
the sonorous sphere. Nay, even this would be an im- 
perfect instrument, because its power would be confined 
to a very narrow space 3 and if it be not accurately 
pointed to the person listening, its power will be greatly 
diminished. And we may observe, by the way, that 
we derive from this circumstance a strong confirmation 
of the justness of Mr Lambert’s principles; for the 
effects of speaking trumpets are really observed to be li- 
mited in the way here described.——Parabolic trumpets 
have been made, and they fortify the sound not ouly in 
the cylindrical space in the direction of the axis, but 
also on each side of it, which should not have been the 
case had their effect depended only on the undulatious 
formed by the parabola in planes perpendicular to the 
axis. But to proceed. 

Let BCA (fig. 5.) be the cone, ED the mouth- 
piece, TE DV the equivalent sonorous sphere, and 
TBAY the circumscribed cylinder. Then CA or CB 
is the length of cone that is necessary for maintaining 
We lave two 
conditions to be fulfilled. The diameter ED of the 
mouth-piece must be of a certain fixed magnitude, and 
the diameter AB of the outer end must be equal to that 
of the equivalent sonorous sphere. ‘These conditions 
determine all the dimensions of the trumpet and its 
magnifying power. And, first, with respect to the di- 
mensions of the trumpet. 

The similarity of the triangles ECG and BCF gives 
CG : ED=CF: AB; but CG—BF, =: AB, and 
CF=CG + GF, =GF+4AB;; therefore AB : ED 


=GF 4+ AB: AB, and AB: ED =2 GE + AB: 


AB; therefore 2GF x ED + AB x ED=AB,, and 
2GF x ED=AB?,—AB x ED,=AB x AB—ED, 


and eee XASTED And, on the other hand, 
2 ED 


because AB*—EB x AD = 2 GF x ED, we have 
AB*—AB x ED + 4ED*= 2GF x ED+ 4 ED’, 
o AB—2 ED*= 2GF x ED +4 ED’, and AB= 
/2GF x ED+2ED?+!ED. 

Let x represent the length of the trumpet, y the dia- 
meter at the great end, and 7 the diameter of the mouth- 


YK yY—m 
2m ° 


andy=/ 20m + 4m 44m. 


Thus the length and the great diameter may be had re- 


piece. Thenx— 


Ciprocally. The uscful case in practice is to find the 


diameter for a proposed length, which is gotten by the 

equation. 

Now if we take all the dimensions in inches, and fix 

mat an inch and a half, we have 2” m=3 x, and 5 m3 

=0,5625, and 4 m=0,75; so that our equation be- 
3x -+4+-0,5625-+0,75. The following table 
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gives the dimensions of a sufficient variety of trumpets. Trumpet. 


YT kU 


The first column is the length of the trumpet in feet; 
the second column is the diameter of the mouth in 
inches ; the third column is the number of times that it 
magnifies the sound ; and the fourth column is the num- 
ber of timcs that it increases the distance at which a man 
may be distinctly heard by its means; the fifth contains 
the angle of the cone. 


Us SS SS Pt SSRs 


he en Magnifying. | Extending. ACB. 
an = i Sal 
I 6.8 42.6 6.5 24.53 
2 9.3 72.5 8.8 18.23 
3 ile? 112.4 10.6 15.18 
4 12.8 146.6 F2.1 13.24 
* 14.2 189.4 I 304 12.04 
6 W5as 214.2 14.6 11.95 
i] 16.6 24.7 19 10.18 
8 | 281.3 16.8 9.4o 
9 18.8 314.6 17.4 9.08 
10 T9.8 a7. 18.6 8.42 
II 20.7 380.9 19.5 8.18 
12 mts 414.6 20.4 7.58 
15 24. 513.6 2o8 7.09 
1S | 262; 1612.2 24.9 6.33 
21 28.3 pit.2 26.6 6.05 
24 gom 810.1 28.5 i 


ED im all is = 1.5 


The two last colunins are constructed on the follow- 
ing considerations: We conceive the hearer placed with~ 
in the cylindrical space whose diameter is BA. In this 
situation he receives an echo coming apparently from 
the whole surface TGV ; and we account the effect of 
the trumpet as equivalent to the united voices of as many 
mouths as would cover this surface. Therefore the quo- 
tient obtained by dividing the surface of the hemisphere 
by that of the mouth-piece will express the magnifying 
power of the trumpet. If the chords ¢ E, ¢ T, be 
drawn, we know that the spherical surfaces 'T » V, 
I. g D, are respectively equal to the circles described 
with the radii Lf g, Eg, and are therefore as T g? and 
E g*. Therefore the audibility of the trumpet, when 
compared with a single voice, may be expressed by 
fh a 
Eg 
For if E f be drawn parallel to the axis, it is plain that 


B fara, and that E fis tof B as radins to 


the tangent of BCF ; which angle we may call a. 


Now the ratio of T g* to Eg? is easily obtained. 


—m . 
Therefore tan. =e = and thug we obtain the angle 


a. But if the radius CE be accounted 1, T g is = 4/2, 


; . a . we 
and Eg is =2s1n. a Therefore E a = atl, : , and 
& asin. 2 
2 
the magnifying power of the trumpet is =—— a. 
a 
4 sin? > 
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— ———. The numbers, therefore, in the third cn- 
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lumn of the table are each = ————. 
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But the more usual way of conceiving the power of 
the trumpet is, by considering how much farther it will 
enable us to hear a voice equally well. Now we sup- 
pose that the audibility of sounds varies in the inverse 
duplicate ratio of the distance. Therefore if the distance 
d, at which a man may be distinctly heard, be increased 
to %, in the proportion of EG to Tg, the sound will 
be less audible, in the proportion of Tg? to EG’. 
Therefore the trumpet will be as well heard at the di- 
stance % as the simple voice is heard at the distance d. 


Therefore = will express the extending power of the 
G 
le is 


. a 
2 onl. = 
Zi 


. In this man- 


trumpet, which is therefore = 


ner were the nnmbers computed for the fourth column 
of the table. 

When the angle BCA is small, which is always the 
case in speaking trumpets, we may, without any sensible 


‘ error, consider EG as = i. “. And TC=TC 
AB AB . oie. 
x / 2,= 7... me ae a eel —.. This gives a very 


easy computation of the extending and magnifying 


powers of the trumpet. 


s e Z 
The extending power 1s =4/ 2 ches 
Wt 
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We may also easily deduce from the premises, that if 
the mouth-piece be an inch and a half in diameter, 
and the length « be measured in inches, the extending 
power is very nearly = 4/ $x| and the magnifying 
power =4.%. 

An inconvenience still attends the trumpet of this 
construction. Its complete audibility 1s confined to the 
cylindrical space in the direction of the axis, and it is 
more faintly heard on each side of it. This obliges us 
to direct the trumpet very cxactly to the spot where we 
wish it to be heard. ‘This is confirmed by all the ac- 
counts we hare of the performance of great speaking 
trumpets. It is evident, that by lengthening the trum- 
pet, and therefore enlarging its mouth, we make the 
lines TB t and V A wv expand (fig. 4.) ; and therefore it 
will not be so difficult to direct the trumpet. 

But even this 13 confined within the limits of a few 
degrees. Even if the trumpet were continued without 
end, the sounds cannot be reinforced in a wider space 
than the cone of the trumpet. But it is always advan- 
tageous to increase its length; for this makes the ex- 
treme tangents cmbrace a greater portion of the sonorous 
sphere, and thus increases the sound in the space where 
it is all reflected. And the limiting tangents TB, VA, 
expand still more, and thus the space of full effect is in- 
creased. But cither of these augmentations is very small 
in comparison of the augnientation of size. If the trum- 


The magnifying power is = 2 
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pet of fig. 5. were made an hundred times longer, its 


T RU 


power would not be increased one half. 

We need not therefore aim at munch more than to 
produce a cylindrical space of full effect ; and this will 
always be done by the preceding rules, or table of con- 
structions. We may give the trumpet a third or a 
fourth part more length, in order to spread a little the 
snace of its full effect, and thereby make it more easily 
directed to the intended object. But in doing this we 


must be careful to increase the diameter of the moutlias - 


much as we increase the length; otherwise we produce 
the very opposite effect, and make the trumpet greatly 
inferior to a shorter one, at all distances beyond a cer- 
tain point. For by increasing the length while the part 
CG remains the same, we cause the tangents TB and 
VA to meet on some distant point, beyond which the 
sound diffuses prodigiously. The construction of a 
speaking trumpet is therefore a problem of some nicety; 


and as the trials are always made at some considerable * 


distance, it may freqnently happen that a trumpet which 
is not heard at a mile’s distance, may be made very 
audible two miles off by cutting off a picce at its wide 
end. : 
After this minute consideration of the conical trum- 
pet, we might proceed to consider those of other forms. 
In particular, the hyperbolic, proposed by Cassegrain, 
and the parabolic, proposed by Haase, seem to merit 
consideratian. But if we examine them merely as re- 
flectars of echoes, we shall find them inferior to the 
conical. | : 

With respect to the hyperlolic trumpet, its inaptitude 
is evident at first sight. For it must dissipate the echoes 
more than a conical trumpet. Indeed Mr Cassegrain 
proceeds on quite different principles, depending on the 
mechanism of the aerial undulations: his aim was to in- 
crease the agitation in each pulse, so that it may make 
a more forcible impulse on the ear. But we are too im- 
perfectly acquainted with this subject to decide @ priort; 
and experience shows that thé hyperbola is not a good 
form. . 

With respect to the parabolic trumpet, it is certain 
that if the moutli-piece were but a point, it would pro- 
duce the most favourable reflection of all the sounds 5 
for they would all proceed parallel to the axis. But 
every point of an open mouth must be considered as 4 
centre of sound, and none of it must be kept out of 
the trumpet. If this be all admitted, it will be found 
that a conical trumpet, made by the preceding rules, 
will dissipate the reflected sounds much less than the 
parabolic. - 

Thus far have we procceded on the fair consequences 
of the well known fact, that echoes are reflected in the 
same manner as light, without engaging in the intricate 
investigation of aerial undulations, Whoever considers 
the Newtonian theory of the propagation of sound _ 
intelligence and attention, will see that it 1s demonstré 
solely in the case of a single row of particles ; and that 
all the general corollaries respecting the lateral diffusion 
of the elastic undulations are little more than sagacious 
guesses, every way wosthy of the illustrious author, 
beautifully confirmed by what we can most distinctly 
and accurately observe in the circular waves on the $ 
face of still water. But they are by no means fit 
becoming the foundation of any doctrine which lays 
smallest claim te the title of accurate science. We real 
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know exceedingly little of the theory of acrial undnla- 
tions; and the conformity of the phenomena of sound 
to these guesses of Sir Isaac Newton has always been a 
matter of wonder to every eminent and candid mathe- 
matician: and no other should pretend to judge of the 
matter. This wonder has always been acknowledged 
by Daniel Bernoulli; and he is the only person who has 
made any addition to the science of sounds that is worth 
mentioning. For such we must always esteem his doc- 
trinc of the secondary undnlations of musical cords, and 
the secondary pulses of air in pipes. Nothing therefore 
is more unwarrantable, or more plainly shows the pre- 
cipitant presumption of modern sciolists, than the fami- 
liar usc of the general theory of aerial undulations in 
their attempts to explain the abstruse phcnomena of 
nature (such as the communication of sensation from the 
organ to the sensorinm by the vibrations of a nervous 
fluid, the reciprocal communication of the volitions from 
the sensorium to the muscle, nay, the whole phenomc- 
na of mind), by vibrations and vibratiuncule. 

Such attempts equally betray ignorance, presumption, 
and meanness of soul. Ignorance of the extent to which 
the Newtonian theory may be logically carried, is the 
necessary consequence of ignorance of the thcory itself. 
It is presumption to apply it to the phenomena of the 
intellectual world ; and surely he has an abject soul who 
hugs and cherishes the humble thought, that his mind is 
an undulating fluid, and that its all-grasping compre- 
hension, and all its delightful emotions, are nothing 
more than an etherial tune.-—* Pol me occidistis amen- 
tes.” ‘This whim is older than Hartley: It may be 
found in Robinet’s Systeme de la Nature. This by the 
bye made its first appearance asa discourse delivered by 
Brother Orateur in the lodge of the grand Orient at 
Lyons; from which source have procccdcd all the cos- 
mopolitical societies in Europe, and that illumination 
by which reason 1s to triumph over revelation, and |i- 
berty and equality over civil government. We crave 
pardon of our readers for this ebullition of spleen; and 
we hope for it from all those who can read Newton, 
and who esteem his modesty. 

Those who have endeavourcd to improve the speaking 
trumpet on mechanical principles, have gencrally aimed 
at increasing the violence of the elastic undulations, that 
that they may make a more forcible impulse on the ear. 
This is the object in view in the parabolic trumpet. All 
the undulations are converted into others which are in 
plancs perpendicular to the axis of the instrnment; so 
that the same little mass of air is agitated again and 
again in the same direction. From this it is obvious to 
conclude, that the total agitation will be more violént. 
Bat, inthe first place, these violent agitations must dif- 
fuse themselves laterally as soon as they get out of the 
trumpet, and thus be weakened, 1n a proportion that is 
perhaps impossible for the most expert analyst to deter- 
mine. But, moreover, we are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the mechanism of the very first agitations, to be 
able to perceive what conformation of the trumpet will 
cause the reflected undulations to increase the first undu- 
lations, or to check them. For it must happen, during 

_ the production of a continued sound in a trumpet, that 
| a parcel of air, which is in a state of progressive agita- 
_ Hon, as it makes a pnlse of one sound, may be in a state 
of retrograde agitation, as it is part of a pulse of air pro- 
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dteing another sound. We cannot (at least no mathe-— 
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matician has yet done it) discriminate, and then com- 
bine thesc agitations, with the intelligence and precision 
that are necessary for enabling us to say what is the ul- 
timate accumnlated effect. Mr Lambert therefore did 
wisely in abstaining from this intricate investigation ; 
and we are highly obliged to him for deducing such a 
body of demonstrable doctrine from the acknowledged, 
but ill understood, fact of the reflection of echoes. 

We know that two sounds actually cross each other 
without any mutual dist bance ; for we can hear either 
of them distinctly, provided the other is not so loud as 
to stun our ears, in the same manner as the glare of the 
sun dazzles our eyes. We may thcrefore depend on all 
the consequences which are legitimately deduced from 
this fact, in the same manner as we depend on the sci- 
ence of catoptrics, which is all deduced from a fact per- 
fectly similar and as little understood. 

But the preceding propositions by no means explain 
or comprehend all the reinforcement of sound which is 
really obtained by means of a speaking trumpet. In 
the first place, although we cannot tell in what degree 
the aerial undulations are inercascd, we cannot doubt 
that the reflections which are made in directions which 
do not greatly deviate from the axis, do really increase 
the agitation of the particles of air. We sce a thing 
perfectly similar to this in the waves on water. Take a 
long slip of lead, about two inches broad, and having 
bent it into the form of a parabola, sct it into a large 
flat trough, in which the water is about an inch deep. 
Let a quick succession of small drops of water fall pre- 
cisely on the focus of the parabola. We shall see the 
circular waves proceeding from the focus all converted 
into waves perpendicular to the axis, and we shall fre- 
quently sce these straight waves considerably augmented 
in their height and force. We say gencrally, for we 
have sometimes observed that these reflected waves were 
not sensibly stronger than the circular or original waves. 
We do not exactly know to what this difference must 
be ascribed: we are disposed te attribute it to the fre- 
quency of the drops. This may be such, that the in- 
terval of timc between each drop is precisely equal, or 
at least commensurable, to the time in which the waves 
ruil over their own breadth. ‘This is a pretty experi- 
nicnt; and the ingenious mechanician may make others 
of the same kind which will greatly illustrate several 
dificult points in the science of sounds. We may con- 
clude in general that the reflection of sounds, in a 
trumpet of the usual shapes, is accompanicd by a real 
increase of the aerial agitations; and in some particular 
cases we find the sounds prodigiously increased. Thus, 
when we blow through a musical trumpet, and allow 
the air to take that uniform undulation wlich can be 
best maintained in it, namely, that which produces its 
musical tone, where the whole tube contains but one or 
two nndulations, the agitation of a particle must then 
be very great, and it must describe a very considerable 
line in its oscillations. When we suit our blast. in 
such a manner as to continue this note, that is, this 
undulation, we are certain that the subsequent agita- 
lions conspire with the preceding agitation, and aug- 
ment it. And accordingly we find that the sound is 
increased to a prodigious degree. A cor de chasse, or a 
bugle horn, when properly winded, will almost deafen 
the ear; and yet the cxertion is a mere nothing in 


comparison with what we make when bellowing with all 
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Vrumpet. eur force, but with not the tenth part of the noise. We 
\em—~y——- also know, that if we speak throngh a speaking trumpet 


fearing 
trumpet. 


in the key which corresponds with its dimensions, it is 
much more audible than when we speak in a different 
pitch. ‘These observations show, that the loudness of a 
speaking trumpet arises from something more than the 
sole reflection of echoes considered by Mr Lambert— 
the very echocs are rendered louder. 

In the next place, the sounds are increased by the 
vibrations of the trumpct itself. The elastic matter of 
the trumpet is thrown into tremors by tle undulations 
which proceed from the mouth-picce. These tremors 
produce pulses in the contiguous air, both in the inside 
of the trumpet and on that which surrounds it. These 
undulations within the trampet produce original sounds, 
which are added to the reflected sounds: for the tremor 
continues for some little time, perhaps the time of three 
or four or more pulses. This must increase the loud- 
ness of the subsequent pulses. We cannot say to what 
degree, because we do not know the force of the tre- 
mor which the part of the trumpet acquires: but we 
know that these sounds will not be magnified by the 
trumpet to the same degree as if they had come from 
the raouth-piece ; for they are reflected as if they had 
come from the surface of a sphere which passes through 
the agitated point of the trumpet. In short, they are 
magnified only by that part of the trumpet which lies 
withont them. ‘The whole sounds of this kind, there- 
fore, proceed as if they came from a number of concen- 
tric spherical surfaces, or froma solid sphere, whose dia- 
meter is twice the length of the trumpet cone. 

All these agitations arising from the tremors of the 
trumpet tend greatly to hurt the distinctness of articu- 
lation; because, coming from different points of a large 
sphere, they arrive at the ear in a sensible succession; 
and thus change a momentary articulation to a length- 
ened sound, and give the appearance of a number of 
voices uttering the same words in succession. It isin this 
way, that, when we clap our hands together near a long 
rail, we get an echo from each post, which produces a 
chirping sound of some continuance. For these reasons 
it is fonnd. advantageous to check all tremors of the 
trumpet by wrapping it up in woollen lists. This is also 
necessary in the musical trumpet. 

With respect to the undulations produccd by the tre- 
mors of the trumpet in the air contiguous to its outside, 
they also hurt the articulation. At any rate, this is so 
much of tle sonorons momentum uselessly employed ; 
because they are diflused like common sounds, and re- 
ceive no augmentation from the trumpet. 


It is evident, that this instrument may be used (and 
accordingly was so) for aiding the hearing; for the so- 
norous lines are reflected in either direction. We know 
that all tapering cavities greatly increaseexternal noises; 
and we observe the brutes prick up their cars when they 
want to bear uncertain or faint sounds. They turn them 
in sue! directions as are best suited for the reflection of 
the sound from the quarter whence the animal iniagines 
that it comes. 

Let us apply Mr Lambert’s principle to this very in- 
teresting case, and examine whether it be possible to 
assist dull hearing in like manner as the optician has 
assisted imperfect sight. 
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The subject is greatly simplified by the circumstances 
of the case; for the sounds to which we listen generally 
come in nearly one directien, and all that we have to 
do is to produce a constipation of them. And we may 
conclnde, that the audibility will be proportional to this 
constipation. 


Therefore let ACB, fig. 6. be the cone, and CD its Fig. ¢ 


axis. ‘The sound may be conceived as coming in the 
direction RA, parallel to the axis, and to be reflected 
in the points A, 4, c, d, e, till the angle of incidence in- 
creases to 90°; after which the subsequent reflections 
send the sound out again. We must therefore cut off a 
part of the cone; and, because the lines increase their 
angle of incidence at each reflection, it will be proper 
to make the angle of the cone an aliquot part of 90°, 
that the least incidence may amount precisely to that 
quantity. What part of the cone should be cut off may 
be determined by the former principles. Call the arcle 


ACD, a. We have C2= ilies 
sin. (22-+-I1)a 
sound gets the last useful reflection. 'i'hen we have the 
diameter of the month AB=2 CA: sin. a, and that of 
the other end ef=Ce: 2 sin. a Therefore the sounds 
will be constipated in the ratio of CA? to C e*, and the 
trumpet will bring the speaker nearer in the ratio of CA 
to Ce. 

When the lines of reflected sound are thus brought 
together, they may be received into a small pipe per- 
fectly cylindrical, which may be inserted into the ex- 
ternal ear. ‘This will not change their angles of incli- 
nation to the axis nor their density. It may be conve- 
nient to make the internal diameter of this pipe 3 of an 
inch. Therefore Ce ° sin. a is = % of an inch. This 
circumstance, in conjunction with the magnifying power 
proposed, determines the other dimensions of the hear- 


For Ce= I CA ° sin. a 


= 8 
6sin.a sin.(2n-+-1)a,’ 
Ia) 


» when the 


ing trumpet. nd 


eq cel? tk 


6 sin.? a@ 


Thus the relation of the angle of the cone and the — 


length of the instrument is ascertained, and the sound 
is brought nearer in the ratio of CA to C e, or of sin. 
(2”-++-1)atosin.a. And seeing that we found it pro- 
per to make (27 +1) a=9g0°, we obtain this very sim- 
ple analogy, 1: sin. a=CA:Ce. And the sine of 5 
the angle of the cone is to radius as 1 to the approxi- 
mating power of the instrument. 

Thus let it be required that the sound may be as au- 
dible as if the voice were 12 times nearer. ‘This gives 


TT? I 
=12. This gives sin. a=— and a =4° 47’, and 
I 


Ce 
I 
the angle of the cone =9.34. Then CA= Saee 


3 =-3, =24. Therefore the length of the cone 


6:35 
I Se d the 

From this take C e= == an 

length of the trumpet is 22 inches. ‘The diameter at 


the mouth is 2C e, =4 inches. With this instrument 
one voiec shonld be as lond as 144. 


13 24 inches. 


If it were required to approximate the sound - 
four times, making it 16 times stronger than the ee 
) = 


ww 


Trumpet, 
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st, voice at the same distance, the angle ACB must be 
29°; Ae must be 2 inches, AB must be 14d inches, 
and ¢ f must be 4d of an inch. 

It is easy to sec, that when the size of the ear-end 
is the same in all, the diameters at the outer end are 
proportional to the approximating powers, and the 
lengths of the cones are proportional to the magnifying 

owers. 

We shall find the parabolic conoid the preferable shape 
) for an acoustic trumpet; because as the sounds come 

into the instrument in a direction parallel to the axis, 
they are reflected so as to pass through the focus. ‘The 
parabolic conoid must therefore be cut off through the 
focus, that the sounds may not go out again by the 
subsequent reflections ; and they must be received into 
a cylindrical pipe of one-third of an inch in diameter. 
Therefore the parameter of this parabola is one-sixth of 
an inch, and the focus is one-twelfth of an inch from 
the vertex. ‘This determines the whole instrument 3 for 
they are all portions of one parabolic coneid. Suppose 
| that the instrument is required to approximate the sound 
_ 12 times, as in the example of the conical instrument. 
The ordinate at the mouth must be 12 times the 6th of 

an inch, or 2 inches; and the mouth diameter is four 
| inches, as in the conical instrument. Then, for the 


length, ohserve, that DC in fig. 7. is 2th of an inch, 
and MP is 2 inches, and AC is ¥,th of an inch, and 
DC: MP?= AC: AP. This will give AP= 12 
inches, and CP—=1134ths; whereas in the conical 
tube 1t was 22. In like manncr an instrument which 
_ approximates the sounds four times, is only 14d inches 
| lonz, and 14d inches diameter at the big end. Such 
_ small instruments may be very exactly made in the pa- 
rabolic form, and are certainly preferable to the conical. 
_ But since even these are of a very moderate size when 
intended to approximate the sound only a few times, 
| and as they can be accurately made by any tinman, 
| they may be of more general use. One of 12 inches 
long, and 3 inches wide at the big end, should approxi- 
_ mate the sound at least 9 times. 

A general rule for making them.—et m express the 
_ approximating power intended for the instrument. The 
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as ii and the 
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diameter at the mouth is —. ‘The diameter at the small 


length of the instrument in inches is 


’ end is always one-third of an inch. 

| AIntrompets for assisting the hearing, all reverbation 
| of the trumpet must be avoided. It must be made thick, 
of the least elastic materials, and covered with cloth 
| externally. For all reverbation lasts for a short time, 
| and prodnces new sounds which mix with those that are. 
| | coming in. 

We must also observe, that no acoustic trumpet can 
Separate those sounds to which we listen from others that 
ke made in the same direction. All are received by 
it, and magnified in the same proportion. This is fre- 
quently a very great inconvenience. 
| There is also another imperfection, which we imagine. 
_ cannot be removed, namely, an odd confusion, which 
_ cannot be called indistinctness, but a feeling as if we 
Were in the midst of an echoing room. The cause seems 
tobe this: Hearing gives us some perception of the di- 
rection of the sounding object, not indeed very precise, 


[ som j 
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but sufficiently so for most purposes. In all instruments 
which we have described for constipating sounds, the 
last reflections are m:de in directions very much inclined 
to the axis, and inclined in many different degrees. 
Therefore they have the appearance of coming from dif- 
ferent quarters ; and instead of the perception of a sinole 
speaker, we have that of a sounding surface of great ex- 
tent. We do not know any method of preventing this, 
and at the same time increasing the sound. 


There is an observation which it is of importance to. 
Their 


make on this theory of acoustic instruments. 
performance does not seem to correspond to the compu- 
tations founded on the theory. When they are tried, 
we cannot think that they magnify so much: Indeed it 
is not easy to find a measure by which we can estimate 
the degrees of audibility. When a man speaks to ns at 
the distance of a yard, and then at the distance of two. 
‘yards, we can hardly think that there is any difference 
in the loudness ; though theory says, that it is four times 
less in the last of the two experiments; and we cannot 


but adhere to the theory in this very simple case, and- 


must attribute the difference to the impossibility of mea- 
suring the loudness of sounds with precision. And be- 


cause we are familiarly acquainted with the sound, we: 
can no more think it four times less at twice the di-. 
Stance, than we can think the visible appearance of a- 


man four times less when he is at quadruple distance. 


Yet we can completely convince ourselves of this, by: 


observing that he covers the appearance of four men at 
that distance. We cannot easily make the same cxpe- 
riment with voices. 


Bat, besides this, we have compared two hearing 


trumpets, one of which should have made a sound as: 
audible at the distance of 40 feet as the other did at 10. 


feet distance ; but we thought them equal at the di- 
stance of go and 18. The result was the same in many 
trials made by different persons, and in different circum- 
stances. 
Lambert’s principle of calculation; and we think him 
mistaken in the manner of estimating the intensity of the- 


This leads us to suspect some mistake in Mr. 


coeeen meeiiened 


" 


reflected sounds. He conceives the proportion of inten- | 


sity of the simple voice and. of the trumpet to be the- 
same with that of the surfacc of the mouth-piece to the 
surface of the sonorous hemisphere, which he has so in- 
geniously substituted for the trumpet. . But this seems to 
suppose, that the whole surface, generated by the revo- 
lution of the quadrantal arch TEG round the axis CG 
(fig. 4.), is equally sonorous. We are assured that it is 
not: For even if we should suppose that each of the 
points Q, R, and S (fig. 3.), are equally sonorous with. 
the point P, these points of reflection do not stand so 

dense on the surface of the sphere as on the surface of. 
the mouth-piece. Snppose them arranged.at equal di-: 
stances all over the mouth-piece, they will be at equal 

distances also on the sphere, only in the direction of the: 
arches of great circles which pass through the centre of 
the mouth-piece. But in the direction perpendicular to 

this, in the circumference of small circles, having the- 
centre of the mouth-piece for their pole, they must be 

rarer in the proportien of the sine of their distance from, 
this pole. This is certainly the case with respect to all. 
suc sounds as have been reflected in the planes which 
pass through the axis of the trumpet ; and we do not 

see (for we have not examined this point) that any com-: 

pensation is made by the reflection which is not in, 


planes. i 


Trumpet 
l] 
‘Tryphiodo- 
ius. 
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propriety, it be a kind of monochord. 
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planes passing through the axis. We therefore imagine, 
that the trumpet does not increase the sound in the pro- 


; ; Vol 

portion of g E* to g T? (fig. 5.), but in that of a 
sia te 
eS 


Mr Lambert seems aware of some error in |:3 calcu- 
lation, aud proposes another, which'leads nearly to this 
conelusion, vut founded on a prineiple which we do not 
think in the least applicable to the case of sounds. 

Trumpet, Marine, is a musical instrument consist- 
ing of three tables, which form its triangular body.” It 
las a very long neck with one single string, very tliek, 
mounted on a bridge, which is firm on one side, but 
tremulous on the other. It is struek by a bow with one 
hand, and with the other the string is pressed or stopped 
on the neek by the thumb. 

It is the trembling of the bridge, when struck, that 
makes it imitate the sound of a trumpet, whieh it does 
to that perfection, that it is scarcely possible to distin- 
guish the one from the other. And this is what has gi- 
ven it the denomination of trumpet-marine, though, m 
Of the six divi- 
sions marked on the neck of the instrument, the first 
makes a fifth with the open chord, the second an oc- 
tave, and so on for the rest, corresponding with the in- 
tervals of the military trumpet. 

Trumprt-Flower. See BrGnontsa, Botany Index. 

TRUMPETER. See Psopuia, OrnxiTHOLOGY 


Index. 


TRUNCATED, in general, is an appellation given 
to such things as have, or seem to have, their points 
cut off: thus, we say, a truncated cone, pyramid, leaf, 
&e. 

TRUNCHEON, a short staff or ‘baton used by 
kings, generals, and great éflicers, as a mark of their 
command. 

TRUNDLE, a sort of carriage with low whecls, 
whereon heavy and cumbersome burdens are drawn. 

TRUNK, among botanists, that part of the herb 
which arises immediately from the root, and is termi- 
nated by fructifieation ; the leaves, buds, and auxiliary 

arts of the herb not entering in its deseription. 

TRUNNIONS, or Trunions, of a piece of ord- 
nance, are those knobs or bunches of metal which bear 
her up on the checks of the earriage. 

TRUSS, a bundle, or certain quantity of hay, straw, 
&c. A truss of hay contains 56 pounds, or half an 
hundred weight: 36 trusses make a load. 

‘Truss, is also used for a sort of bandage or ligature 
smade of steel, or the like matter, wherewith to keep up 
the parts in those who have hernias or ruptures. 

Truss, in a ship, a maehine employed to pull a yard 


‘home to its respeetive mast, and retain it firnily in that 


position. 

TRUSTEE, one who has an estate, or money, put or 
trasted in his hands for the use of another. 

TRUTH, aterm nsed in opposition to falsehood, aud 
applied to propositions which answer or, accord to the 
nature and reality of the thing whereof something is af- 
firmed or denied. 

TRYPHLIODORUS, an aneient Greek poet, who 
lived some time between the reigns of Severus and Ana- 
stasius. His writings were very numcrous ; yet none of 
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them have come down to us, except an epic poem, ony, 
which Mr Addison has made some entertaining remarks ~ 


1 T UM 


in the Spectator, N° 63. 


lished by Aldus at Venice, with Quintus Calaber’s Pa- 
ralipomena, and Coluthus’s poem on the rape of Helen. 


It has been since reprinted at several places, partieularly 


at I'rancfort in 1580 by Frischlinus ; who not only cor- 
rected many corrupt passages, but added two Latin ver- 
sions, one i verse and the other in prose. That in 
verse was reprinted in 1742, with the Greek, at Oxford, 
in 8vo, with an English translation in verse, and Notes, 
by Mr Merziek. 

TUAM, a town of Ireland, in the province of Con- 
naught, and county of Galway, with -an archbishop’s 
see. It was oncc a famous city, though now it is redu- 
ced to a village ; but it still retains the title of a city, 
as being an archiepiscopal see. W. Long. 8. 46. N, 
Wat. 53°99: 

TUB, in commerce, denotes an indetermined quantity 
or measure: thus, a tub of tea contains about 60 pounds; 
and a tub of camphor from 56 to 86 pounds. 

TUBE, in general, a pipe, conduit, or eanal ; a cy- 


jinder, hollow within-side, either of lead, iron, giass, 


wood, or other matter, for the air or some other matter 
to have a free conveyance through it. 
Auricular Tuer, or instrument to facilitate hearing. 
See Articulate TRUMPET. : 
TUBERCLES, among pliysicians, denote little tu- 
mors which suppurate and discharge pus; and are of- 
ten found in the lungs, cspecially of consumptive per- 


TUCUMAN, a provinec of Paraguay, in South A- 
merica, bounded on the north by the provinees of Los- 
Chicas and Choco; on the east by Choeo and Rio-de- 
la-Plata, on the south by the country of Chieuitos and 
Pampes, and on the west by Chili. ‘The air is hot, and 
the soil sandy; however, some plaees are fruitful enough. 
It now forms part of the republic of Buenos Ayres. 
See BuENos AYRES, SUPPLEMENT. 

TUF A, a stone consisting of volcanic ashes eoncret- 


ed together with various other species of stone. It is of 


various colours, blackish gray, bluish gray, and yel- 
low ; every colour having a different mixture and soli 
dity: but all of them have the bad quality of moulder- 
ing down on long exposure to the weather ; notwith- 
standing which, they have been used in buildings both 
ancient and moderu. ‘The yellow kind resists the alr 
Jess than any other. 
TULIPA, Tuxip ; a genus of plants belonging to 
the classof hexandria; and in the natural system ranging 
under the roth order, Coronaria. See Botany Lndex 5 
and for the culture of the tulip, see GARDENING. 
Tutre-Tree. See LintopENDRON, Botany Indek 
TULL, Jeruro, an Oxfordshire gentleman who 
farmed his own land, and introduced a new method of 
culture, to raise repeated crops of wheat from the same 
land without the necessity of manure: the principles 0 
which he published abont 30 years siuee, in a Treatise 
on Horse-hoeing Husbandry. , 


TUMBRELL, Tumpretyium, or Turbrchetum, ® 
an cngine of punishment, formerly employed for thec - 
rection of scolds and unquiet women. 


TUMEFACTION, the act of swelling or rising 
to a tumor. TUMOR, 


le 


umefac. 


The first edition of this extraordinary work was pub- T 


tion. 
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~ TUMOR, in Afledscine and Surgery, a preternatural 
rising or eminence in any part of the body. 

* Tumors, in Farriery. See Farriery Index. 
TUN, a largs vessel or cask, of an oblong form, big- 
gest in the middle, and diminishing towards its two 
ends, girt about with hoops, and used for stowing seve- 
' ral kinds of merchandise for convenience of carriage ; 
| as brandy, oil, sugar, skins, hats, &c. 
Tun is also the name of a measure. A tun of wine 
is four hogsheads ; of timber, a square of 40 solid feet; 
and of coals 20 cwt. | 
Ton is also a certain weight whereby the burden of 
_ ships, &c. is estimated. 
_ °: TUNBRIDGE, a town of Kent in England, situ- 
ated on a branch of the river Medway, over which there 
isa bridge. It is a large well built place, noted for 


the mineral waters four or five miles south of the town. © 


FE. Long. o. 20. N. Lat. 51. 14. 
TUNE. See Music and Toner. 
TUNGSTEN, one of the metals. 

and MinERALoGY Index. 
TUNICA, a kind of waistcoat or under garment, 

| in use among the Romans. They wore it within 
doors by itself, and abroad under the gown. The 
common people could not afford the toga, and so went 
in their tunics; whence Horace calls them populus tu- 
 micatus. 

Tunica, in Anatomy, is applied. to the membranes 
which invest the vessels, and divers others of the less 
solid parts of the body; thus the intestincs are formed 
of five tunics or coats. 

| TUNIS, a large and celebrated town of Barbary, 

in Africa, and capital of a kingdom of the same name. 


See CHEMISTRY 


| itis seated on the point of the gulf of Goletta, about 
} eight miles from the place where the city of Carthage 
stood. It is in the form of a long square, and is about 
| four miles in circumference, with ten large streets, five 
gates, and 35 mosques. The honses arc all built with 
Stone, though but one story high; but the walls arc 
very lofty, and flanked with several strong towers. It 
has neither ditches nor bastions, but a gocd citadel, 
* built on an eminence on the west side of the city. Its 
| population is estimated by Mr M‘Gill at 100,000, and 
stan, Mv Blaquiere at 130,000. The divan, or council of 
nij\ State, assembles in an old palacc; and the dey is the 
i chief of the republic, who resides there. The liarbour 
}of Tunis has a very narrow entrance, through a small 
|canal. In the city they have no water but what is kept 
in cisterns, except one well kept for the bashaw’s use. 
i Itisa place of great trade, and is 10 miles from the 
fea. I. Long. 16. 10. N. Lat. 36. 42. 
f TUNIS, a country of Africa, bounded on the north 
and east by the Mediterranean sea and the kingdom of 
| Tripoli, on the south by several tribes of the Arabs, and 
}on the west by the kingdom of Algiers and the country 
of Esab ; heing 300 miles in length from east to west, 
and 250 in breadth from north to south. ‘This country 
was formerly a monarchy; but a difference arising be- 
tween a king and his son, one of whom was for the 
protection of the Christians, and the other for that of the 
Lurks, in 1574 the inhabitants shook off the yoke of 
oth. From this time it became a republic under the 
rotection of the Turks, but within the last forty years, 
t has been almost entirely independent. The air in 
Seneral is healthy ; but the soil in the eastern parts is 
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indifferent for want of water. ‘Towards the middle the 
mountains and valleys abound in fruits; but the western 
part is the most fertile, because it is watered with ri- 
vers. The environs of Tunis are very dry, upon which 
account corn 1s gencrally dear. The inroads of the A- 
rabs oblige the inhabitants to sow their barley and rye 
in the suburbs, and to inclose their gardens with walls. 
However, there are plenty of citrons, lemons, oranges, 
dates, grapes, and other fruits. There are also olive 
trees, roses, and odoriferous plants. In the woods and 
mountains there are lions, wild beeves, ostriches, mon- 
keys, cameleons, roebucks, hares, pheasants, partridges, 
and other sorts of birds and beasts. ‘The most remark- 
able rivers are the Guadilcarbar, Magrida, Magerada, 
and Caps. The form of government is by a council, 
whose president is the dey. The members of the divar 
or council are chosen by the dey, and he in his turn is 
elected by the divan; which is composed of soldiers, 
who have more than once taken off the dcy’s head. 
The bashaw who was formerly a Turk, remitted tribute 
to Constantinople; but since Hamooda Bey ascended 
the throne in 1787, Tunis has cast off all subjection to 
the Porte. The common revenues are only 400,000 
crowns a-year, because the people are very poor; nor 
can they send above 40,000 men into the field ; nor 
more than 12 men of war of the line to sea, even upon 
the most extraordinary occasions. There are generally 
about 12,000 Christian slaves in this country ; and the 
inhabitants carry on a great trade in linen and woollen 
cloth. In the city of ‘Tunis alone there are about 3000 
clotlhers and weavers. ‘They also have a trade in horses, 
olives, oil, soap, ostriches eggs and feathers. The Ma- 
hometans of this city have nine colleges for students, 
and 86 petty schools. The principal religion is Maho- 
metanism ; but the inhabitants consist of Moors, Turks, 
Arabs, Jews, and Christian slaves. However the Turks, 
though fewest in number, domineer over the Moors, 
and treat them little better than slaves. See BARBARY 
STATES, SUPPLEMENT. : 

TUNKERS, a religious sect of Baptists in Pennsyl- 
vania, so called from the word tuzker, to put a morsel 
insauce. They are also called tumblers, because in per- 
forming baptism they plunge the person into the water 
with the head first. 
and l lke d and p, the words tankers and tumblers, 
have been sometimes written dunkers and dumplers. 
Their church government and discipline are the same 
with those of the English Baptists, except that every 
brother is allowed to speak in the congregation, and the 
best speaker is usually ordained to be their minister. 
They are a harmless, well-meaning people. 

TUNNAGE. See Tonnace. 

TUNNY. See Scomser, IcnutuyoLtocy Jnder. 

TUNNY-Fisninc. See FIsHery. 

TURBAN, the head-dress of most of the eastern na- 
tians. It consists of two parts, a cup and sash of fine 
linen or taffety, artfully wound in divers plaits about the 
cap. The cap has no brim, is pretty flat, though round- 
ish at top, and quilted with cotton; but does not cover 
the ears. ‘There is a good deal of art in giving the tur- 
ban a fine air; and the making of them is a particular 
trade. The sash of the Turk’s turban is white linen; 
that of the Persians red woollen. These are the distingnish- 
ing marks of their different relizions. Sophi king of 
Persia, being of the seet of Ali, was the first who assumed 
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As the Germans sound the letters ¢ 


Tunis 
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Turban. 
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who are of the sect of Omar, and whom the Persians 


Turgot. esteem lieretics. 


TURBINATED, is a term applied by naturalists to 
shells which are spiral, or wreathed conically from a 
larger basis to a kind of apex. 

TURBITH or TurretH MINERAL. 
cury, N° 1720 and 1728 CHEMIsTRY. 

TURBO, the WREATH, a genus of shell-fish. 
ConcuHoLocy Index. 

TURBOT. See Pieuronectes, IcuTHyoLocy 
Index. 

TURC/E or Turci, (Mela); supposed to be the 
Tusci of Ptolemy; whom he places between Caucasus 
and the Montes Ceraunii. The name is said to denote, 
“‘ to desolate, or lay waste.”” Herodotus places them 
among the wild or barbarsus nations of the north. 
There is a very rapid river called Turk, running intothe’ 
Caspian sea, from which some suppose the Tarks to take 
their name. ‘They made no figure in the world till to- 
wards the 7th century ; about the beginning of which 
they sallied forth from the Portze Caspie, laid waste 
Persia, and joined the Romans against Chosroes king 
of Peisia. In 1402 they subdued the Persians, in 
whose pay they served, and from whom they derived 
the Mahometan religion; and afterwards pouring forth, 
overran Syria, Cappadocia, and the other countries of 
the Hither Asia, under distinct heads or piinces, whom 
Ottoman snbduing, united the whole power in him- 
self, which to this day continues in his family, and who 
fixed his seat of empire at Prusa in Bithynia. His suc- 
cessors subdued all Greece, and at lengtli took Constan- 
tinople in 14533 which put a period to the Roman em- 

pire in the East, under Constantine the last emperor. It 
is a standing tradition or prophecy among the Turks, 
that their empire will at length be overturned by the 
Franks or Christians 3 which seems now to be drawing 
on apace towards accomplishment. 

TURCOISE. See Turquoise. 

TURCOMANTA, a province of Asiatic Turkey, 
answerimg to the ancient kingdom of Armenia. 

TURDUS, the Turusn; a genus of birds belong- 
ing to the order of Passeres. See ORNITHOLOGY 
Index. 

TURENNE, Viscount. See Tour. 

TURF, peat, a blackish earth used in several parts 
of the world as fuel. Turf, as distinguished from peat, 
consists of mould interwoven with the roots of vege- 
tables. 

TURGESCENCE, among physicians, denotes a 
swelling or growing bloated. 

TURGOT, Anni Ropert JAmeEs, a celebrated 
French financier, was born at Paris in 1727, of a very 
ancient Norman family. His father was a long time 
provost of the corporation of merchants; during whicl: 
he was the object of general admiration, on acconnt of 

his prudent administration. M.'Turgot was the young- 
est of three brothers, and was destined for the church. 
He had scarcely attained the age at which reflection 
commences, when he resolved to sacrifice all tempo- 
ral advantages to liberty and conscience, and to pur- 
sue his ecclesiastical studies without declaring his re- 
pugnance to their proposed object. At the age of 23 
~ years he took lis degree, and was eleeted prior of the 
Sorbonne. ‘Ss 
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&urban the red colour, to distinguish himself from the Turks, 
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The time when it was necessary for him to declare 
that he would not be an ecclesiastic was now arrived. 
He announced this resolution to his father by letter, 
showing the motives which induced him to decline the 
clerical order. His father consented, and he was ap- 
pointed master of requests. M.‘Turgot prepared himself 
for this office by particular application to those parts of | 
science which are most connected with its functions and 
duties, viz. natural philosophy, agriculture, manufac. | 
tures, commerce, &c. About this period he wrote 
some articles for the Encyclopédie, of which the princi- | 
pal are Etymology, Existence, Expansibility, Fair, and ; 


Foundation. He had prepared several others, but the 
persecution against the Encyclopédie induced him to de- 
cline farther contributions. | 

In 1761 M. Turgot was appointed intendant of Li- 
moges, when he gave activity to the society of agricul- | 
ture ; opened a mode of public instruction for female 
professors of midwifery ; procured forthe people the at- 
tendance of able physicians during the raging of epide- 
mic diseases ; established houses of industry, supported 
by charity (the only species of alms-giving which does 
not encourage idleness) ; introduced the cultivation of 
potatoes into his province, &e. &c. While M. Turgot 
proceeded with unremitting activity and zeal, in pro- 
moting the good of the people over whom he was placed, 
he meditated projects of a more extensive nature, such 
as an equal distribution of the taxes, the construction 
of the roads, the regulation of the militia, the preven- 
tion of a scarcity of provision, and the protection of 
commerce. 

At the death of Louis XV. the public voice called 
M. Turgot to the first offices of government, as a man 
who united the experience resulting from habits of bu- 
siness to all the imprevement which study can procure. 
After being at the head of the marine department only 
a short time, he was, Aug. 24. 1774, appointed comp- 
troller general of the finances. During his discharge 
of this important office, the operations he carried on arc 
astonishing. He suppressed 23 kinds of duties on ne- 
cessary occupations, useful contracts, or merited com- 
pensations. He abolished the corvée, or the labour re- 
quired from the public for the highways, saving the na- 
tion thirty millions of Jivres annually—He set aside 
another kind of corvée, which respected the carriage of 
military stores and baggage.—He abated the mgour in 
the administration of indirect impositions, to the great 
profit of the contributors, the king, and the financiers ; 
beside many other essential improvements in political 
‘economy. 

At length, however, by the artifices of the courtiers, — 
he was deprived of his offices; and in retirement he de- | 
voted himself to the sciences and the belles lettres, which 
he had cultivated in his youth. Natural philosophy and 
chemistry were his favourite pursuits ; sometimes he m- 
dulged in poetry. He composed, it is said, only one 
Latin verse, intended for a picture of Dr Franklin. 


Eripuit coclo fulmen, mox sceptra tyrannis. 


He died in 1781. 

TURIN, an ancient and populous city of Italy, and 
capital of Piedmont, where the sovereign resides, with 
an archbishop’s see, a strong citadel, and an university 
It is seated on a vast plain, at the confluence of the ri- 


vers Doria and Po. But the air is unhealthy 10 a 7a 
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yin, tumn and winter on account of the thick fogs. One half 
‘Turkey. of this place is lately bnilt; and the strects are straight 
and clean, being washed by an aqueduct. It contains 
many elegant buildings. When the plague reigned at 
Marseilles in 1720, a great number of artificers with- 
drew to Turin; insomuch that there are now above 
87,000 inhabitants, and 48 churches and convents. 
Turin is very well fortified, and extremely strong ; as 
the French found by experience in 1706, who tlien be- 
sieged it a long while to no purpose. The citadel, which 
_ 4s flanked with five bastions, is without doubt a master- 
piece of architecture. There are fine walks on the ram- 
parts, and fine gardens on the side of the river Po; and 
the house commonly called La Charité is remarkable, as 
there is room for 3000 poor people. The college of the 
academy is very large and well built, and has a great 
number of ancient inscriptions. In the royal library are 

19,000 manuscripts, besides 36,000 printed books. In 

December 1798, it was taken possession of by the 

French, who in June following were driven out of it by 

the Austrians. But with the rest of Italy it is now un- 

der the dominion of the French. It is eharmingly seat- 
ed at the foot of a mountain, 62 miles north-east of Ge- 
noa, 72 south-west of Milan, and 280 north-west of 

Rome. FE. Long. 7. 45. N. Lat. 44. 50. 
ation TURKEY, an extensive empire, situated partly in 

extent. Europe, and partly in Asia. It is bounded on the north 

by the empire of Russia, Hungary, and the Black sea; 
on the west by the gulf of Venice and the Mediterra- 
mean; on the south by the Mediterranean and Arabia; 
and on the east by Persia. In its present state, we may 
compute it as extending from the river Unna, in east 
Jongitnde about 17°, to the mountains which separate it 
from Persia, in about 50° of east longitude from Green- 
wich, or about 33° from west to east; while from the most 
| southerly point, a little above Bassora, in north latitude 
31°, to the confines of European Russia, in north latitude 
47°, it occupies a range of 16° of latitude. In British miles 
itsextentis estimated at17 50inlength,by a medial hreadth 

of about 1000, and its area at 652,960 square miles. 
ims Turkey is naturally divided into European and Asia- 
tic, separated from each other by the Black sea, the Ar- 
chipelago, and the straits by which these are connected. 
European Turkey is subdivided into 11 provinces, viz. 
Moxpavia, BessanaBia, WaLacuia, BosniA, SER- 
VIA (partially), ButGaria, RomEtta (including Ma- 
cedonia and Thrace), DatMaTiA, ALBANIA (including 
Epirus), CroaTia (partially), and the MorEa, or an- 
Cient Greece ; while Asiatic Turkey is subdivided into 
‘Seven provinces, viz. NaTot1a (Asia Minor), Diar- 
_-BEC (Mesopotamiu), Syria (including Judea), GEorR- 
ta (Iderta), TuRCOMANIA (Armenia), [RAc-ARABIA, 
and KurDisran (Assyria). See each of these articles 

in the general alphabet, 

The islands belonging to Turkey are extremely nu- 
merous ; comprising those of the Archipelago, or the 
Grecian islands, and several in the Levant. The most 
Wnportant are Lemnos, LesBos or Mytelene, Scio, 
Samos, Cos, Ruopes, Cyprus, CanprA, Paros, Dr- 
_ Los, Naxia, Sancrorini, Patmos, NEGRoroNT, AN-: 
ng Me PRO*, Cotrerr or Salamis *, Ecina, Zante *, Ce- 
q PHALONIA, Leucapra, Corru, and CERIGo or Cy- 


= 


a 


therea, which see under their proper heads. 
Both European and Asiatic Turkey abound in moun- 
tainous tracts, interspersed with numerous plains and 
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valleys, and here and there a desert of considerable ex-  qurkev. 
tent. The plains are watered by numerous large ri- ————~ 
vers, and, in the Asiatic part, consist chiefly of pasture 
grounds. 

Among the mountains of Enropean Torkey may be ee 
noticed the Carpathian chain, which divides it from the 
Austrian territories ; the celebrated mountains of Hz- 


. nus 3 the Acroceraunian mountains; and the classical 


hills of Pindus, Ossa, Pelion, and Athos. The most im- 

portant mountains of Asiatic Turkey are, Mount Cauca- 

sus, dividing it from Russia; Mount Taurus, now called 

Thuron; Olympus; Ida; the mountains of Elivend, and 

perhaps Monnt Ararat, the resting-place of the Ark, 

dividing it from Persia ; and Mount Lebanon, celebra- 

ted in scripture for its cedars. ¢ 
The principal river of European Turkey is the Da- Rivers. 

nube, with its tributary streams, the Save, the Morava, 

the Bosna, and the Pruth; but we may also notice the 

Marissa or Hebrus, and the Vardan or Axius. In Asia- 

tic Turkey are seen the Kisil-Irmak or Halys, the Sac- 

caria, the Sarabat or Hermus, the Minder or Meander, 

the Araxes, the Orontes, the Jordan, and the Euphrates. 5 
The lakes of European Turkey are of little import- Lakes 

ance, and in the Asiatic part there are only three that 

merit notice. ‘These are the Dead sea and the sea of 

Galilee in Palestine, and the Van in Armenia. § 
The climate in the greater part of the Turkish em- Climate 

pire is delightful, and the seasons mild and genial. The 44 see- 

heats of the summer, except in the deserts of Syria, and °°* 

on the shores of the Black sea, are tempered by the 

keen winds that blow fiom the higher regions, and the 

winter is in general extremely mild. The unhealthi- 

ness of the large towns on the coast of Asiatic Turkey, 

is owing much more to the indolent and dirty habits of 

the people, than to any insalubrity of the climate. Pp 
Turkey affords a most ample field to the naturalist, Natural 

whether his taste lead him to explore the animal, the history. 

vegetable, or the mineral kingdom. In the first of these 

he will find the lion, a variety of the tiger, the hyena, 

the jachall, the 1bex, the goat and cat of Angora, and 

many other quadrupeds common in Europe. Among 

the birds, one of the most numerous and most useful is 

the stork ; partridges of a large size, quails, woodcocks, 

cranes, and several birds of prey, are also very common. 

The Black sea and the Archipelago abound with excel- 

lent fish, and contain great variety of curious mollusca, 

and other marine animals. Among the insects, that de- 

structive animal the locust is a frequent visitant ; and 

Sonnini particularises the tarantula, and a monstrous 

species of spider, which he calls galeode araneotde, or 

the scorpion spider. Of the domestic animals, the Turks 

abound in excellent horses, asses of a large size, and 

that most useful beast of burden, the camel. 
To enumerate the vegetable productions of ‘Curkey, 

would far exceed our scanty limits. The forests of Eu- 

ropean Turkey, though far less extensive than in ancient 

times, furnish abundance of the finest timber, especially 

oak, cedar, larch, walnut, chesnut, and beech, while 

the olive, the daté, the almond, the peech, the mulberry, 

the cherry, the lemon, and the orange, are the natural 

productions of Asiatic Turkey. Many of the mo:t va- 

luable drugs employed in medicine, are also the produce 

of this «empire, especially opium, rhubarb, myrrh, asa/ce- 

tida and other fetid gums, scammany, senna, galls, and 


cologuintida. | 
35 Beth 
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Both gold and silver mines are found in Turkey, hut 


e—y——-' from the indolence of the natives they are scarcely ever 


1 
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worked. Many of the islands abound in mineral trea- 
sures, especially Cyprus, where are found mines of gold, 
copper, vitriol, aud iron; and where rock crystal, jas- 
per, and several precious stones, are occasicnally pro- 
cured, The chief mineral production of 'Tnrkey, how- 
ever, is its marble, of which it furnishes several of the 
most rare and heautiful varietics. That from the Gre- 
cian island Paros, 1s proverbially excellent. 

The people whom we now call Turks, and who form 


the Turkish the vreat mass of population of the Turkish empire, are 


history. 
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Foundation 


of the Ot- 


generally believed to be the descendants of the ancient 
Scythians. ‘hese are supposed to have migrated from 
the Altai mountains in ‘Lartary, abont the middle of 
the sixth century, and to have gradually diffused them- 
selves towards the west, till they reached the lake Meo- 
tis, the modern sea of Azof, near which they settled in 
Armenia Minor or Turcomania. At this time the Ro- 
man emnire in the east was sufliciently strong to prevent 
the invaders from extending beyond the river Oxus, onthe 
banks of which they estahlished themselves, and saon he- 
came a formidable foe to the emperors of Constantinople. 

There is little certain or interesting in the history of 
these barbarians till the reign of the caliph Othman, or 


toma em- Osman, who in the end of the 13th century established 


pire. 


__ what-from him has been called the Ottoman empire. He 
A.D. 130c. 


12 


first took the title of sultan, and fixed the seat of his go- 
vernment at Prusa, the capital of Bithynia. Hus succes- 
sor Orkan was a restless, ambitious, and cruel prince, 
who greatly extended the limits of the empire, took pos- 
session of Gallipoli, and penetrated into Thrace. Amu- 


¥stablish- rath the grandson of Osman, in 1362, established the fa- 
micnt of the mous military bands called yanzzaries, which still form 


Janizaries, 
1362.. 


13 
Reign of 
Bajazet. 
An. 1380. 


the clnef engines and chief moderators of ‘Turkish de- 
spotism. ‘These werc first-composed of yaung Christian 
slaves that had been taken in war, and educated in the 
Mohammedan religion. ‘They were inured to obe- 
dience by severe discipline, and trained to warlike ex- 
ercise; and as every sentiment which enthusiasm can 
inspire, and every mark of honour which the favour of 
the prince could confer, were employed to animate them 
with martial ardour, and exeite in them a sense of their 
own importance, these janizaries, (or new soldiers) soon 
became the chief strength and pride of the Ottoman 
arms. On the assassination of Amurath in 1389, he 
was succeeded by his son Bajazet, surnamed [derim, 
ov the Thunderbolt, whose reign forms one ef the most 
splendid cpochs i the ‘Turkish history. 

Early in this reign, viz. in 1396, the Hungarians 
were defeated at Nicopoli in Bulgaria, and in 1402, 
was fought the famous battle between Bajazet and Ti- 
mur or Tamerlane, the chief of the Moguls, between 
Cesarea and Ancyra, which ended in the captivity of 
Bajazet, and the temporary humiliation of the Turks. 
Sce Mocuns, N° 1g. and 20. 

On the death of Bajazet, his son Mousa became sul- 
tan, and in 1412 defeated the emperor Sigismund with 
great slaughter. Mousa was succeeded by his brother 
Mohammed I. by whom he had been assassinated. The 
reign of Amurath II. successor of Mohammed, contri- 
buted greatly to increase the splendour of the Turkish 
empire. In this reign Constantinople was attacked, but 
for the present escaped pillage. Amurath was success- 
fully opposed in his hostilities against the Christian 
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brothers of the emperor, still continued to maintain 


&% & 
princes, by the Albanian chicf George Castriota, whom 
the ‘Turks call Seanderbeg *. F 
Amurath was succeeded by Mohammed II. and soon * See Seay 
after lis accession, viz. in 1453, the city of Constanti- 7 ‘ 
nople was taken by the ‘Turks, and has ever since re- Taking é 
mained the capital of their empire. The events of Constani. 
which we have thus drawn the faint outhne, arc related #ople, 
at some length in the article CoNSrANTINOPOLITAN “1453 
History, N° 111—168. ' ser: 
Three years after the taking of Constantinople, Mo-Other se. 
hammed laid siege to Belgrade, from which, after an cbenndl 
obstinate resistance, he was at length repulsed with con-4y, 
siderable loss. Abandoning his attempt on Hungary, 
tle sultan made preparations for an expedition into. 
Greece, where the princes ‘Thomas and Demetrius, 


their authority. Alarmed at the progress of the Turk-, 
ish arms, these princes resolved on retiring into Italy, 
on whici the peninsula was seized by the Albanians. 
This tribe. sent a deputation to Mohammed, offering to 
give np to lim the Grecian cities and fortresses, pro- 
vided they should be allowed to keep the open country ; 
but this offer was rejected by the sultan, who under the, 
appearance of assisting the Greeks, entered the country 
with a formidable army, defeated the Albamans, took 
several cities, and cared. off great numbers of the in- 
habitants. | 16 
Mohammed was, succeeded by his second son Baja- Bajazet I 
zet LT. in 1481, preferved by the janizaries to his 414% 
elder brother Zizan, who fled for protection. to Pope 
Alexander VI. by wliom he is said to have been poison- 
ed, at the instigation of Bajazet, and for the reward of 
309,000 ducats. Selim, his youngest son and successor, 
wus a successful prince. He conquered Egypt, Aleppo; 
Antioch, Tripoli, Damascus, and Gaza, and defeated 
the Persians. Solyman, surnamed the Magnihcent, 
one of the most accomplished, enterprising, and warlike, 
of the ‘Turkish princes, ascended the Ottoman throne 
in consequence of the death of Selim. hm 1 
Having quelled some insurrections in Asia, he com- we 
menced hostilities against the European princes, and en- ~~ * 
tering Hungary, made himself master of Belgrade, then 
reckoned the chief harrier of that kingdom against the 
Turkish power. He next turned his victorious arms 
against the island of Rhodcs, then the seat of the knights 
of St John of Jerusalem. After incredible eflorts of 
courage and military conduct, the knights obtained am 
honourable capitulation, and retired to the small island 
of Malta, where they fixed their residence. See Mat- 
ta. He afterwards annexed Hungary to the Ottoman 
empire. lis dominions extended from Algiers to the: 
river Euphrates, and from the farther end of the Black 
sca to the extremity of Greece and Epirus. During the 
siege of Sigeth, a city of Hungary, before which the 
Turks lost above 30,000 men, Solyman expired in the 
th year.of his age, and q1st of his reign. ul 
ict son and paint Selim II. besieged and took Selim I 
Cyprus ; but in the famous sea fight at Lepanto, m™ 
1541, the Turkish fleet was utterly destroyed by Don 
Joln of Austria. He afterwards invested and took Tur . 
nis hy storm, putting the garrison tothe sword. =, 
On his death, Amurath III. ascended the Ottomans 
throne, and extended his dominions on both sides. OF" 55, 1915 
the addition of Raab in Hungary and Tignis in Per~ 
sia. His son, Mohammed II. has no clamn to noe 
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except on account of his barbarity. He began his reign 
by strangling 19 of Ins brothers, and ordering 12 of his 
20 father’s wives, whom he suspected to be pregnant, to be 
Janned drowned. ‘I'his monster of cruelty had, however, a suc- 
} cessful reign of nine years duration. During the govern- 


1, ment of his son, Achmet I. the affairs of Turkey undcr- 


itkey. 


{ juret ‘ : 
i603, went a material change for the worse *. On his death, 
: Ach- the janizaries and the divan elected lis brother Musta- 


; 
" 


» nha, whom in two months they declared incapable of 
reigning, and threw him into prison; after this they 
proclaimed his young nephew, Osman, the son of Ach- 
met, emperor. ‘I’his prince formed a design of curbing 
the power of the janizaries, for which he was deposed 
and murdered ; and Mustapha was again called from 
his prison to the imperial throne, but was soon after 

, strangled. , 

nth Under Amurath, or Morad LV. surnamed Gasi, the 

'. Intrepid, every thing again assumed a new appearance. 

1022. He was successful in his wars, and took Bagdat from 

the Persians. A debauch of wine put an end to his life, 

and dishonoured Ins memory. His son Ibrahim, who 
succeeded him, had every vice; he was a weak prince, 
and wholly destitute of courage. Te was strangled by 

. four mntes. 

alyamed After a long interval of inactivity, the Turks again 

_ became formidahle to Furopce, under Mohammed IV. 

149. who succeeded him.. His grand visier Kupnli, who at 

once directed the councils and conducted the armies of 

the Porte, took Candia from the Venetians. After car- 
rying on many wars against tle Germans, the Poles, 
the Russians, and other European powers, he was com- 

pelled to resign the turban to Solyman If. in 1687, a 

\isy. prince happy in his domestic government, bnt unsuccess- 
fnlin his wars. His brother, Achmet IJ. was likewise 

(ch. unfortunate in his wars. In his reign the Turks were 

| driven out of Hungary and Transylvaniat. ‘he acces- 

if sion of his nephew, Mustapha [f. to the Ottoman 

_ throne, gave a new turn to the affairs of the Porte. 

»5. Possessed of more vigonr than his predecessor, he resolv- 

ed to command his troops in person. He accordingly 

took the field, passed the Danube, stormed Lippa, seiz- 
ed itul, and falling suddenly ona body of Imperialists, 
under Veterani, he killed that officer, dispersed his forces, 
and closed with success the campaign. He was after- 
wards defeated by Prince Eugene in an nncommonly 
bloody hattle at Zenta, a small village on the western 

bank of the Thuyse, in the kingdom of Hungary. A- 

bout 20,000 Turks were left dead on the held, and 

10,009 were drowned in the river, endeavouring to a- 

void the fury of the sword. - The magnificent pavilton 

of the sultan, and all the stores, fell into the lands of 

Prince Eugene, and soon after this misfortune. the 

{i haughty Mustapha was dethroned. 

His brother and successor, Achmet ILI. gave an a- 

sylum to Charles XII. king of Sweden, at Bender, a 

Turkish town in Moldavia, after his defeat at the battle 

of Pultava. (See Russra, N° 118. and Swepen, N° 

140.). Being unsuccessful in his war against Kouli 
| Khan and the Persians (see Persta), he was deposed, 

6) and sveceeded by Mohammed V. | 

From the de pasition of Achmet ITT. till the accession 

| of Mustapha ILL. in 1754, nothing of: importance oc- 

curs in the history of the Turkish empire. During the 
reign of this latter sultan was begun and terminated that 


destractive war with Russia, of which the principal events 
mS || 
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have been enumerated in the article Russta, N° 143 Turkey. 


and 144. 

In this reign an extraordinary alarm was excited in 
Turkey by the sudden appearance of a new prophet in 
Upper Asia. This man, whose name was Shick Mansour, 
pretended that he was predoomed by the eternal im- 
mutable decrees of heaven to fill up the measnre of di- 
vine revelation to mankind 3 and that, as lie was to be 
the last, so he was the greatest of the prophets. he 
scene of his ministry was in the wide and desolate re- 
gions on the borders of the Caspian sea; and though 
the first rumour of his procecdings represented him as at 
the head of a multitude of armed enthusiasts, ready to 
overtnrn the established government, and the religion of 
Mohammed, it was soon discovered that all the military 
fury of his zeal was directed against the Christians. 


_ Abont the same time a formidable rebellion broke A rebellion 


27 


Appear- 
ance of a 
new pro- 
phet inAsia. 
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out in Egypt, whieh, though it has never properly form-in Egypt. 


ed a part of the Tarkish empire, may be considered as 
tributary to the Turks, and as constituting the granary 
of that empire. This rebellion which has been suffi- 
ciently noticed under the article EKayrr, N° 125, was 
suppressed chiefly by the wise conduct and intrepid bra- 
very of Hossan Bey, the captain pacha, who at the age 
of 70, fought with all the ardour of youth, and all the 
skill of the most consummate general. ‘That veteran, 
however, was recalled before he was able to carry all 
lis patriotic designs into execution, that he might aid 
the divaa with his connsel, in the critical situation into 
which the empire was brought by the arrogant claims 
of the court of Russia. The result of the deliberations 
was a precipitate declaration of war against that court, 
contrary to the hetter jndgment of the old pacha. 
Phe war commenced in autumn 1784, and the hordes 
of Tartars which were first bronght into the field, head- 
ed by the new prophet, were everywhere defeated by 
the superior discipline of the Russian troops commanded 
by Prince Potemkin. Some enterprises which were un- 
dertaken by the Turks against the island of ‘laman and 
the Krimea were attended with as little success as the 
attempts of the ‘Tartars; while the emperor Joseph de- 
clared to the Porte, that he would assist his ally the em- 
press of Russia with an army of 80,000 men. Four 
Austrian armies were accordingly assembled 3 one at 
Carlstadt in Croatia, nnder the command of General de 
Vins; another at Peterwaradin in Hungary, command- 
ed by General Langlois ; a third on the borders of Li- 
thuania, under General Febris 5 and the fourth in the 
Buccowine, under the orders of the prince of Saxe-Co- 
bourg. ‘lwo other generals, 10 heutenant-generals, 
and 30 major-generals, were all ordered to prepare for 
active service in the frontier armics. ; 

The war betweén the Turks and Austrians was car- 
ried on with various success. At first the advantage 
was evidently on the side of the Ottomans, and the im- 
perial Joseph acqnired no warlike renown. His declar- 
ed purpose was to get possession of Belgrade; from 
which, however, he was repulsed with disgrace. The 
prince of Saxe-Cobourg in his department of the war 
displayed indeed prodigics of valour; bnt being opposed 
to a superior force, he was long obliged to act only on 
the defensive. At length being joined by a body of 
Russian forces nnder General Soltikoff, preparations were 
made for commencing in form the siege of Choczim, 
which was surrendered to the allied armies on Michael- 

apo mas 
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eye lionour to the ablest general in Europe. 
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mas day 1788, after a defence which would have done 
Still, however, 
success seemed to lean to the Turks. The grand visier 
made a sudden incursion into the Bannat, and spread 
consternation and dismay to the very gates of Vienna. 
The Austrian affairs seemed approaching to a very a- 
Jarming crisis; not only the splendid views of conquest 
which were beheld in the imagined partition of a totter- 
ing empire had totally disappeared, but had left in their 
place the sad and gloomy reverse of a discontented and 
impoverished people, an exhausted treasury, and an army 
thinned by pestilence and desertion. The first campaign 
of an invasive war had already produced an impression 
on the territory of the invader. 

In this situation of affairs Marshal Laudohn was with 
some difficulty drawn from his retirement to take the 
command of the army in Croatia ; and under his auspi- 
ces fortune began to smile on the Austrian arms. He 
quickly reduced Dubicza and Nevi, though they were 
both defended by the most obstinate bravery. He then 
sat down before Turkish Gradisca , but the autumnal 
rains coming on with such violence, that the Save over- 
flowed its banks, he was compelled to raise the siege. 
During this period the war in the Bannat raged with 
the utmost violence; torrents of blood were shed on 
both sides ; much desperate valour displayed on the one 
side, and many brave actions performed on the other 5 
while a very great part of that fine but unfortunate coun- 
try suffered all the desolation and ruin that firey and 
sword, under the dominion of vengeance and animosity, 
could inflict. ‘The inhabitants were objects of commi- 
seration ; but the injustice with which the emperor had 
commenced the war, made his personal losscs be consi- 
dered as nothing more than the due reward of his conduct. 

In the midst of these military operations Achmet IV. 
was deposed, and sncceeded by Selim III. the late sul- 
tan. ‘The new emperor did not want either ceurage 
or prudence, and he continued the war with Russia 
and Austria, with great spirit and resolution. Those 
events of this war in which the Russians were more im- 
mediately concerned, have been already noticed under 
the article Russta, N° 156, 158, 160 and 161; so 
that we have merely to relate the remaining operations 
of the Austrians. 

Marshal Laudohn renewed his attempts upon Gradis- 
ca as soon as the season would permit, and after a brave 
defence it fell into his hands. ‘This, with some other 
successes, roused the emperor from his inactivity, and 
made him seriously determine on the attack which he 
had long meditated on Belgrade. ‘The enterprise was 
intrnsted to Laudohn, who, with that good fortune 
which seemed constantly to attend him, made himself 
master of the place in less than a month. ‘The rest of 
the campaign was little else than a series of the most 
important successes. While one detachment of Gene- 
ral Laudohn’s forces took possession of Czernitz in Wa- 
lachia, another made itself master of Cladova in Servia. 
Bucharest, the capital of the former of these provinces, 
fell without opposition into the hands of Prince Co- 
bourg ; while Akerman on the Black sea was reduced 
by the Russians ; and Bender surrendered to Prince Po- 
temkin, not without suspicion of sinister practices, on 


with the 15th of November. 


Austria, 
An. 1790. 


Soon after this, the emperor Joseph died, and his suc- 
cessor Leopold sheweda desire for peace. Alter the re- 
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duction of Orsova, therefore, which happened on the 


guor on the part of Austria 5 and in the month of June 
a conference was agreed on at Reichenbach, at which 
the ministers of Prussia, Austria, Britain, and the Unit- 


ed Provinces, assisted, and at which also an envoy 


from Poland was occasionally present. After a nego- 
ciation, which continucd till the 17th of August, it wae 
agreed that a peace should be concluded between the 
king of Hungary and the Ottoman Porte ; that the basis 
of this treaty shonld be a general surrender of all the 
conquests made by the former, retaining only Choczim 
as a security till the Porte should accede to the terms of 
the agreement, when it also was to be restored. 


> 


16th of Apmil 1790, the war was carried on with lan-—= 


a 


In the following year the Porte was compelled to con-and with 
clude a peace with the empress of Russia, and from that Buss. 


period till the deposition uf Selim in 1807, no event of 
consequence has occurred. The Porte has alternately 
been at war with Britain and with France, but in nei- 
ther contest has she acquired either hononr or territory. 
As the very confined limits to which we are now redu- 
ced forbid us to dwell on these minor transactions, we 
shall hasten to conclude this historical outline with an 
account of the revolution which placed Mustapha LV. 
on the Ottoman empire. 

In the spring 180%, the spirit of insurrection had 
shown itself among the janizaries belonging to the gar- 
risons of the Dardanelles, and in the camp of the grand 
vizier. In the afternoon of the 25th of May, the gar- 


risons of the castles of the Dardanelles were in a state Deport 
of tumult, on account of the European uniform, the new of Selim 
the commandant of Madschia- and accet 


burna, on the Asiatic shore, was murdered. Indsche ony 


tactics, &c. Tali Aga, 
Bey, commandant of the entrance of the Black sea, 
only escaped the same fate by flight. The reis effendi 
happening to come to inspect that post just at the same 
time, the military immediately rose upon him as one of 
the introducers of the nizam geded. He endeavoured 
to save himself in a bark, by passing over to Buyuk- 
dere, but 100 pistol shots laid him and his attendants 
dead. It seems that the rage of the janizaries had 
been embittered against him by the recollection of a 
promise he made to raise their pay, on condition they 
would adopt the new discipline, and which promise he 
never performed. 

Another circumstance increased the spirit of opposi- 
tion; the sultan had given notice that the janizaries 
were no longer to attend him as usual to the mosque, 
but that this duty was to devolve upon the troops dis- 
ciplined after the European manner. Thousands of 
janizaries were now marching to Constantinople, and 
arrived in the suburb of Pera on the evening of the 
28th. They swore to each other to conduct the re 
volution with the best order. Any person who should 
in the least injure any Frank was to suffer death. 
One individual janizary only met with his fate, for 
taking bread from a Greek (a baker), without paying 
for it. Behind the janizaries barracks, in the well- 
known place called Eimeldan, the janizaries plante 
their colours, and took with them their camp kettles; 4” 
infallible signal of insurrection. For a time, the sultan 
thought of defending himself ; and troops, powder, and 
cannon, were brought to the seraglio. Soon after the 
mufti, the seimen basche, the kaimakan, and the two 
kazcakars of Romelia and Natolia, joined the hom 
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zaries. A council was held in form, and it was pro- 
posed as a preliminary, to request the grand seignior 
to abolish the new discipline by a fettiva from the mufti. 
The grand seignior, however, thought he should be able 
to put a stop to the insurrection before the step could 
be taken, in consequence of his sending the heads of 
Mahmud, Tersana Emin, Hagi Ibrahim, and the kiaga 
Mehmesch Effendi, to the Eimeldan. ‘This measure 
completely failed; the janizarics were more enraged 
than ever; they did not require the heads of the unt- 
versally esteemed Mahmud Effendi, but that of the Reis 
Effendi, then in the camp of the grand vizier. 

The janizaries continued to search every place for 
those ministers, who had promoted the adoption of the 
European discipline, and publicly avowed themselves as 
its patrons, namely, Fransisto, Ibrahim, Jussuf Aga, 
Hadschi brahim, and Achmet Bey, captains of the grand 
seignior’s guard, Hassan Aga, Achmet Effendi, and 
others, 12 in number, who were all taken, dragged to the 
Eimeldan, and there cut to pieces. At this juncture the 
grand seignior sent a hatti scheriff, a letter written in 
his own hand, in which he for ever abolished the nizam 
geded, and pronounced an execration on it. But the 
hatti scheriff was not now accepted; the deposition of 
the grand seignior was resolved on. The whole force 
of the janizaries now proceeded to the seraglio. ‘The 
mufti and the ullemas alone entered the haram, while 
the rest of the ministers, the agas, the janizaries, and the 
people, surrounded the palace. 

Mustapha LV. born ou the 7th of September 1799, 
the eldest son of the sultan Achmet IV. set aside in 
1489, was raised to the Turkish throne, And accord- 
ing to ancient custom, Selim, the former sultan, threw 
himself at the feet of Mustapha, kissed the border of his 
garment, and immediately repaired to that department 
of the seraglio occupied by the princes of the Ottoman 
blood who no longer reign. 

In 1811 the Turks were involved in hostilities again 
with Russia. After losing several battles, the main body 
of the Turkish army surrendered prisoners of war to the 
Russians on the 6th December 1811. he Russians 
now found scarcely any obstacle to their progress, and 
continued to advance through the country, along the 
western shores of the Black Sea; when the invasion of 
Russia by the French in 1812, saved the Porte from 
disasters that otherwise seemed inevitable. Peace was 
obtained with the sacrifice of Bessarabia, and a part of 
Moldavia, early in 1812. . 

The population of the whole Turkish empire is esti- 
mated at 21,000,000. Of these 14,000,000 have been 
allotted to Asiatic Turkey, and the remaining 7,000,000 
to Turkey in Enrope. A considerable part of this po- 
pulation consists of Jews and mercantile Christians, from 
different parts of Europe, who are distinguished by the 
name of Franks. 

The government of Turkey is despotic, but the 
power of the sultan is by no means so absolute as we 
are generally led to suppose. Besides, being strictly 
Subject to the laws of the Koran, and thus to the na- 
tional religion, such obstructions to his absolute will are 
raised by the power of the mufti, or chief priest and judge, 
by the frequent insnrrectious of the janizaries, and the 

ambition of the pachas, or governors of provinces, that 
many Christian sovereigns are much more despotic. 
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The principal title of the sultans is, as we have seen, Turkey. 


grand seignior, and the court of Constantinople is usu- 
ally styled the Porte, or Ottoman Porte, either from the 
large gate at the entrance of the scraglio, or, what 18 
more probable, from the palace of the vizier, where all 
the affairs of state arc trausacted. The principal mini- 
sters of the Porte are the grand vizier or prime minister, 
the mufti, the reis eflendi or, chief sccretary of state, 
the kislar-aga or chief of the black eunuchs, and the aga 
of the janizaries. 


The revenue of the whole Tuikisl empire is not ac- pey 


curately known, but has been estimated at 3,000,000, 
sterling. It is partly derived from the capitation tax 
on unbelievers and from the customs, bat principally 
from the tax on land. 


, : . 7 
The military strength of Turkey is but inconsider- Mili 
The whole of the land strength. 


able for so large an empire. 
forces are supposed never to exceed 1 50,000 men, and 
these are ill disciplined, and now dispirited by successive 
disastrous wars, The navy is estimated at 30 sail of the 
line; but the ships are ill built, badly manned, and 
wretchedly navigated. 
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The established religion of Turkey is Mahometanism, religion 


enues, 


the tenets of which have been already explained under and laws. 


the articles MAHOMETANISM and ALCORAN. Thi laws 
of the empire are entirely founded on the Koran; but 
in particular cases the judges are guided by certain com- 
mentaries on that work, which have acquired the force 
of laws. 
Abou-Hanife. 

The mufti, or Mohammedan pontiff, resides at Con- 
stantinople, but his power has seldom interfered with the 
civil government. Next to him in rank are the movu- 
lahs, who, though esteemed dignitaries of the church, 
are in fact rather doctors of the law, while the Koran 
is also a code of civil observance. From the moulahs 
are selected the inferior muftis or judges thronghout the 
empire, and the cadelesqniers, or chief justices. The 
next class of divines includes the intaums, or parish 
priests, who perform the service of the mosques, while 
the cadis are judges annually appointed to administer 
justice in the towns and villages, and being rcgarded 
as churchmen, like the moulahs, have directed their 
chief attention to the judicial part of the Koran. From 
this brief view it will be observed, that the ecclesiastical 
orders of muftis and imaums somewhat rescmble the 
Christian bishops and parochial clergy ; while the other 
distinctions arise from the singularity of both religion 
and laws being united in the Koran, so that a lawyer or 
judge must be at the same time a skilful divine. The 
Turks have also their monks, styled dervishes, of four 
various orders and institutions, dedicated by solemn 
vows to religions ofliccs, public prayer, and preaching. 
The Greeks, along with their faith, retain their priests, 
bishops, archbishops, and patriarchs; but their church 
is in the last state of degradation, and its dignities 
openly sold by the Turks; this abomination, however, 
it must be confessed, partly arises from the miserable 
ambition and avarice of the Greek ccclesiastics, who 


think they can atone by idle ceremonics for the neglect | 


of all the invaluable morality of the gospel. 


The chief of these are the commentaries of 
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The Turkish language is of far inferior reputation Listen ge 


to the Persian or Arabic, being a mixture of several dia- #14 litera- 
lects, and possessing neither the force, elegance, nor pu- ‘"* 


rity 


‘Turkey. rity of these two ‘celebrated oriental tongues. 
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—=y—=—— ture, however, 1s not wholly neglected, and it has been 
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repeatedly attempted to cstablish a printing-press at 
Constantinople ; but the design failed from the interest 


of the copyists, who inferred that this art would deprive 


them of their bread. <A late traveller informs us that 


‘there are in this capital several buttwk-chans, or pubhe 


libraries, among which are those of St Sophia, and the 
Solintehie Jamasy; but none are so elegant as that 
founded by the grand vizier Raghid, which is wholly 
built of marble in the midst of a square court, and is 
filled with books chiefly theological. A libitenitiin=W- 
stantly attends, and there are convenient seats with car- 
pets and cushions. In the neighbourhood is a school 
founded by the same vizier, in which about 1000 bays 
are taught to read and write. ‘The market for books is 
extensive, containing many shops well supplied with 
oriental manuscripts. The Turks have their ancient 
poets, historians, and divinés ; but of little reputation 
when comparcd with those of Persia and Arabia. The 
state of education among the Turks may be conceived 
to be very low, and ignorance is indeed a chief part of 
the national character. ‘The only profession which re- 
guires a shadow of learning is that of the law, which is 
intimately connected with their theology. "Dhe-cdle- 
brated doctars have disciples, who are trained up to that 
department ; but there seems nothing that can deserve 
tle name af college or university. 

The Turks cannot be regarded as a commercial peo- 
ple, thongh they admit of an extensive commercial in- 
tereourse with the states of Europe, through the medium 
of Frank and Greck merchants. ‘The chief ports are 
Smyrna and Canstantinople, the former of which 1s the 
great centre of the Levant trade, while the latter is 
concerned chiefly in the trade with Russia, by the Black 
sea. At both these ports, and indeed thronghout the 
Turkish empire, the trade is nominally carried on by 
factors from the different European states ; but it is ma- 
naged more immediately hy Jew or Armenian brokers, 
wile: tik@-nilwrer sal advantages of the ignorance of the 
factors, and seldom fail to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pence of their employers. The commodities exported 
from Turkey, chiefly to Britain, Germany, Italy, Hol- 
land, and Francc, consist far the most part of bees wax, 
boxwood, silk, cotton yarn, walnut planks, sponges, 
opium, and other drugs cnumerated in N° g. madder 
root, and other dye stuffs, and various dried fruits, such 
as hgs, raisins, and currants. ‘Tlie imports are cliefly 
tin and tin plates, sugar, shalloons, cotton yarn and cot- 


ton goods, muslins, clocks and notched, cutlery and, 


glass ware, indigo, gunpowder, pistols’and military stores, 
Jugwood, rum, coflee, and various spices, especially pep- 
per, ginger, and cmnamon. ‘The exports are principally 
from Smyrna, where the trade is carried on almost en- 
tirely by way of exchange, while at Constantinople the 
imports are generally paid for by cash or bills. The 
exchange is commonly against the ‘Turks. 

The Turkish money nsually employed in commerce 
is the piastre, which, according to the exchange or 
agio, is rated at from 13 to 17 in the English pound 


sterling, so that the average value of the piastre is abont 


as. 6d. Each piastre is divided into go paras, and each 
para into three aspers. The principal weight employed 


1s the kintal, equal to about one cwt. English, divided 


sinto.44 oke, ‘and-each oke into 400 drahen. 
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ed with incense, and buried in a cloth, open at top and toms. 
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and is dressed in three ways. 


T U R 
From their jealousy with respect to strangers, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to form a true estimate of tlie national $ 
character of the Turks. An intelligent writer, who, 
seems well qualified to direct our judgment in ilig Te- of the 
spect, has thus delineated the Turkish character. “ ‘The Turks, 
Turks are in general a sagacious, thinking people ; in 
the pursuit of their own interest, or fortune, their atten- 
tion is fixed on one object, ae they persevere with 
great steadiness until they attain their pnrpose. They 
are in common life seemingly obliging and humane, not 
without appearances of gratitude : perhaps all or either 
of these, when extended towards Christians, are practis- 
ed with a view af some advantage. Interest is their 
supreme good; where that becomes an object of com- 
petition, all attachment of friendship, all ties of consan- 
guinity, are dissolved ; they become desperate, no bar- 
rier can stop their pursuit, or abate their rancour to- 
wards their competitors, In their demeanour they are 
rather hypochondriac, grave, sedate, and passive; but 
When agitated by passion, furious, raging, ungovern- 
able ; big with dissimulation ; jealous, snspicious, and 
vindictive beyond eoncepticn’s perpetuating 1evenge 
from generation to generation. In matters of religion, 
tenacious, supercilious, and morose *”’. P patyiesh 
‘The peicindneit and customs of the —_— are (distin- Observa. 
guished by the peculiarity of their religion from those #ions on 
of other European nations. On the birth of a elnld the Me Ret 
father himself gives the name, putting at the same times ie ke, 
agrain of salt into its mouth. ‘The cireumcisien is not of the 
performed till the age of 12 or 14. Marriage is only Durks, x 
a civil contract, which either party may break, and igh P 4 
managed by foumela mediation, the youth sellin seeing a 
his bride till after the ceremony. The dead are perfume gpd cus 


bottom, that the deceased may be ahle to sit up and an- 
swer the questions of the angels of death. ‘The bnrial- 
grounds are near the highways, and stones are often 
placed at the heads of the graves, with carved turbans 
denoting the sex. As ee never intrench. upon a for- 
mer grave, the cemeteries are very extensive. Indiet the 
Turks are extremely moderate, and their meals are dis 
patched with great haste. Rice is the favourite food, 
Tn boiling, the meat is 
cut into small pieces, and in roasting still smaller, abit 
of meat and an onion being placed alternately on a very 
long spit. The fish of the Archipelago are excellent, 
and the beef tolerable, except that of the buffalo, whieh 
is very hard. The hares, patridges, and other game, 
are of superior flavour. The meal is usually spread ona _ 
low wooden table, and the master of the house prow 

nounces a short prayer. “The frugal repast 1s followed 
by fruits and cold water, which are succeeded by hot 
coffee and pipes with tobacco. The houses of the Turks 
are seldom expensive 3 the chief furniture is the caw 

pet which cavers the floor, and a low sofa on one side 
of the room. In regard'to dress, Tournefort observes: 
that the use.of the turban is unhealthy. — The shirt 18 
of callico, and the loose robe is fastened by a girdle, in 
which is stuck a dagger, while the tohacco box, pocket- 

book, &c. are worn in the bosom. The robe is gene 
rally of European broad cloth, trimmed with # 
furs. ‘The shoes or slippers are slight, and unfit for 
much exercise. The dress of the women differs litt 

from that of the men, the chief distinction being ¢ 
head-dress ; that of the fair sex consisting of a bo 


. like an inverted basket, formed of pasteboard covered 
with cloth of gold, with a veil extending to the eye- 


i. brows, while a fiue handkerchief conceals the under part 


of the face. The personal eleanliness of both sexes 18 
highly laudable; but the European eye is not pleased 
- with the female custom of staining the nails with a red 
tincture. The amusements of the Turks partake of 
their indolent apathy, if we except hunting, and those 
of a military description. To recline onan clegant car- 
pet, ar in a hot season by the side of a stream, and smoke 
the delicate tobacco of Syria, may be regarded as their 
chief umuscment. Chess and draughts are favourite 
gamcs ; but those of chance are considered as incompa- 
tible witl strict morals. The coflee-houses and baths 
furnish other sources of amusement; and tle bairam, or 
festival which follows their long lent, is a season of umi- 
versal dissipation *. i , 
“It appears to be a mistaken notton, that the practice 
of cating opium, to procure intoxication, 1s general a- 
mong the Turks. We are assured by a late traveller, 
that this practice is confined to a few individuals, who 
are regarded by the majarity of their countrymen with 
as much contenipt as drunkards are in the more polished 
societies of Europe. | J 
, TurkEy. See MrLEacris, OrnniTHoLocy J/rdexr. 
| “TURMERIC. See Curcuma, Botany Index. 
| TURNED, aspecies of Brassica. See Borany In- 
) dex; and for the culture, see AGRICULTURE Index. 
| Yurver-Bread. See BREAD. | 
Turner-Fry. See CHRYSOMELA, EXTOMOLOGY 
| Index. | 
TURNING, the art of forming liard bodies, as wood, 
| ivory, iron, into a round or oval shape, by means of a 
| machine called a lathe. : : 
| ‘This art was well known to the ancients, and seems 
to have been carried by them to a very great degree of 
| perfection; atleast, if we believe the testimony of Pliny 


, ind several other authors, who tell us, that those preci- - 


| ous vases enriched with ficures in half relief, which still 
adorn our cabinets, were turned on the latlie. 
The art of turning is of considerable importance, as 
“it contributes essentially tothe perfection of many other 
arts. ‘The architect uses it for many ornaments, both 
within and without highly fmished houses. ‘The ma- 
thematician, the astrouomer, and the natnral philoso- 
‘pher, have rccourse to it, not only to embellish their 
instruments, but also to give them the necessary dimen- 
\sion and precision. In shoYt, it is an art ahsolutely ne- 
icessary to the goldsmith, the watchmaker, the joiner, 
|the smith. 
_ Turning is performed by the lathe, of which there 
are various kinds, and several instruments, as gouges, 
chisels, drills, formers, screw tales, uscd for cutting what 
,8 to be turned into its proper form as the lathe turns 
ound. The following is a simple kind of lathe (fig. 1.). 
awhich ais the footstool, 6 the cord, c the trame of 
helathe, dd thep uppets, e ¢ the points, f the spanging- 
ree., 
| The lathe should he fixed in a place very well light- 
43 it should be immoveable, and neither too high 
or too low. The puppets should neither be so low 
$tooblige the workman to stoop in order-to-see his 
vork properly, nor so high that the little ehips, which 
2 Is continually driving off, should come into his eyes.. 
| The piece to be turned should be rounded (if st be 
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wood) before it be put on the lathe, either-with'a small Turning. 
hatchet made for the pnrpose, or with a plane, or with ——\— 
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a file, fixing it in a vice,-and shaving it down till it is 
everywhere almost of an equal thickness, and leaving it 
a little bigger than it is intended to be when finished off. 
Before putting it on the lathe, it is also necessary to find 
the centres of its two end surfaces, and that they should 
be exactly opposite to each other, that when the porzés 
of the puppets are applied to them, and the piece is 
turned round, no side may belly out move than another. 
To find these two centres, lay the piece of wood to be 
turned upon q plank; opena pair of compasses to almost 
half the thickness of the piece; fix one of. the legs in 
the plank, and let the point of the othcr touch: one of 
the ends of the piece, brouglit into the same plane with. 
the plank on which the compasses is fixed and very ncar 
the fixed leg. Describe four arches on that cnd at equal 
distances from each other at the circumference of the 
end, but intersecting one another within; the point of 
intersection is the centre of the end. In the same man- 
ner must the centre in the other end be found. After 
finding the two centres, make a small hole at each of 
them, into which insert the points of the puppcts, and 
fix the piece so firmly as not to be shaken out, and yet 
loose enough to turn round without difficulty. 

The piece heing thus fixed, it is necessary in the next 
place to adjust the cord, by making it pass twice round 
the piece, and in sucha manner that the two ends of 
the cord, both that which is fixed to the spang and to 
the foot-board, come off on the side on which the turner - 
étands, that the piece may move against the edge of the 
cutting-tool and be turned. If the lathe he moved by 
a wheel, the manner of adjusting the cord needs no di-. 
rections. 

Ff the workman docs not choose to be at the trouble - 
to find the two centres of the piece in the manner de- 
seribed above, let. him lay, as nearly as he can, the cen- 
tre of ane end upon the port of the left hand puppet, 
and then let lim push forward the right hand puppet, 
striking it witb a mallet tillits point is as near as he can: 
in the centre of the other end of the piece ; and then 
fixing the right land puppet by a gentle blow of the 
mallet onthe key, let him turn round the piece to see 
by the eye ifthe centres have been properly found. If 
any part of it bellies out, let him strike that part gently. 
with the mallet till it goes properly; then let lim strike 
one of the puppets pretty smartly to drive the points in- 
to the piece, and afterwards fix the puppet by striking 
the key. If the workman cannot judge by the eye 
whether the piece be tnrning properly round its centres 
or not, he should apply gently the point of an instru- 
ment called a trzangular graver, leaning it on the rest,. 
and it will mark by a line the place where the piece is 
out of its eentre; and by: striking upon this line with a 
mallet, the piece can-easily be placed properly. The 
rest, of which we have just spoken, ought to be plaeed 
upon the two arms of the lathe, and fixed with screws 
as near the piece as the workman pleases. 

The piece being fixed. between the two points of the 
puppets (or, as they are called in Scotland, the heads), 
the cord adjusted, and the rest fixed as near the work as. 
possible without Youching it; the workman is-now to 


take a gouge (fig. 2. in-which a is the mouth and 6 the Fig,.2. 


handle.) of a.proper size in his left hand, and hald it by 
the handle a little inclined, keeping: the back. of the 
hand. 


Turning. 
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eames which is to be turned upwards, he is to grasp it as near 


Fig. % 45 
and 5. 


the end as possible on this side of the rest; then leaning 
the gouge on the rest, he is to present the edge of it a 
little higher than the horizontal diameter of the piece, 
so as to form a kind of tangent to its circumference ; 
then putting the right foot on the foot-board, and turn- 
ing round the wheel, and holding the gouge firmly on 
the rest, the piece will be cut neatly. In the same man- 
ner are the chisels, formers, and other instruments to be 
used, taking care that the wood be cut equally, and that 
the instrument be not pushed improperly, sometimes 
stronger than at others; and taking care also that the 
instrument used do not follow the work, but that it be 
kept firmly in the hand without yielding. 

The young turner ought to endeavour to acquire the 
management of the gouge and the chisel, which are 
the instruments by far the mest frequently used, and the 
most necessary in this art: by them, almost entirely, 
are the soft wuods taxed; but as fer hard woods and 
other things, as box, ebony, horn, ivory, and the me- 
tals, they'are hardly ever turned except by shaving off. 
In that case.gravers are to be used with square, round, 
or triangular mouths (fig. 3, 4, 5.). They should be 
held horizontally while applied to the wood, and not 
obliquely as directed for the gouge and the chisel. 

After the work is completely turned, it is next to be 
polished ; and this cannot be done with the instruments 

hitherto mentioned. Soft woods, as pear-tree, hazel, 
maple, ought to be polished with shark-skin or Dutch 
rushes. ‘There are different species of sharks ; some of 
which have a grayish, others a reddish skin. Sbark-skin 
is always the better to be a good deal used : at first it is 
too rough for polishing. The Dwtch-rush (equisetum 
hyemale), which grows in moist places among moun- 
tains, and is a native of Scotland. The oldest plants 
are the best. Before using them they should be mois- 
tened a little, otherwise they break in pieces almost im- 
mediately, and render it exceedingly difficult to polish 
with them. They are particularly proper for smoothing 
the hard woods, as box, lignum vite, ebony, &c. Af- 
ter having cleaned up the piece well, it should be rub- 
bed gently either with wax or olive-oil, then wiped 
clean and rubbed with its own raspings or with a cloth 
a little worn. Ivory, horn, silver, and brass, are polish- 
ed with pumice-stone finely pounded and put upon lea- 
ther or a linen cloth a little moistened: with this the 
piece is rubbed as it turns round in the lathe ; and to 
prevent any dirt from adhering to any part of it, every 
now and then it is rubbed gently with a small brusb dipt 
jn water. To polish very finely, the workmen make 
use of tripoli,a particular kind of eartb, and afterwards 
of putty or calx of tin. Iron and steel are polished with 
very fine powder of emery ; this is mixed with oil, and 
put between two pieces of very tender wood, and then 
the iron is rubbed with it. Tin and silver are polished 
with a burnisher and that kind of red stone called in 
France sanguine dune. They may be polished also with 
putty, putting it dry into shamoy-skin, or with the palm 
of the hand. 

To succeed in turning iron, it is necessary to have a 
bathe exceedingly strong in all its parts, and exceeding- 
ly well fixed. The puppets should be short, and the 
wrest well fixed very near the work: the back of the rest 
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hand lowermost. With his right hand, the back of 


| T U R 
should be two or three lines lower than the iron to be 
turned. 

The lathe and other instruments being prepared, it is 
necessary to determine the length and thickness of the 
iron to. be turned according to the design which is to be 
executed, and to make a model of it in wood a little 
thicker than it ought to be: Then one exactly like this 
is to be forged of the best iron that can be procured ; 
that is to say, it must not be new, but well prepared 
and well beaten with hammers ; it must bave no flaws, 
nor cracks, nor pimples. New iron, which has not 
been well beaten, often contains round drops of cast 
iron, called by the workmen grazms, which blunt the 
edges of the gouges, chisels, and other instruments used 
for cutting, break them, or make them slide. The 
iron being forged according to the model, it should be 
annealed, that is, heated red hot and allowed to cool 
slowly on the coals till the fire go out of itself. Some 
people, to soften the iron, cover it over with clay and 
allow it to cool. The iron cylinder being thus made, it 
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is next to be put upon the lathe, finding the centres as _ 


formerly directed, and boring a small hole in them that 
the iron may not escape from the points. 

The points should be oiled from time to time to pres 
vent their being excessively heated and spoiled while the 
iron is turning. A crotchet is then to be applied to the 


iron to be turned, a little above its centre, pretty gently, 


and by this means the inequalities of the cylinder will 
be taken off. Other instruments are then to be applied 
te mould the iron according to the model ; and whenever 
any of them grow hot, they are to be plunged intoa 
bason of water lying beside the workman. If the iron, 
after being properly turned, is to be bored like a gun- 
barrel, one of the puppets is to be removed and another 
substituted in its place, having a square hole throngh it, 
into which the collar of the iron is to be fixed firmly, 
so as not to shake; then borers are to be applied, like 
those which locksmiths use te bore keys ; and beginning 
with a small one, and afterwards taking larger ones, the 
hole is to be made as wide and deep as necessary ; great 
care must be taken to hold the borers firm on tle rest, 
otherwise there is danger of not boring the hole straight. 
The borer must be withdrawn from time to time to olf 
it and to clean the hole. Since it is difficult to make a 
hole quite round with borers alone, it is necessary to 
have also an instrument a good deal smaller than the 
hole, one of the sides of which is sharp, very well tem- 
pered, and a little hollow in the middle. This instru- 
ment being fixed in a pretty long handle, is to be ap- 
plied with steadiness to the inner surface of the hole, and 
it will entirely remove every inequality that may have 
been there before its application. 

To cut a screw upon the cylinder, some persons use 
an instrument consisting principally of a female screw; 
but this is rather an improper instrument ; for if one 
presses too violently, or inclines it ever so little to the 
right or left, he runs the greatest risk of spoiling the 
screw. To avoid this danger, some use it only to tae 
out the lines of the screw, and afterwards finish it wit 
a file. But the following is a much better way. Take 
a tap for making a female screw, the threads of which 
have been cut very accurately, and exactly of the siz 
of the screw which you want ; and having put it - 
opening which you have traced in the collar oe 
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sal-ammomiac, and rosin, as exactly corresponding to 
the axis as possible. ‘Take then a puppet with a hole 
cut into a corresponding female screw, into which the 
male screw is to be put. The axis on which the sercw 
13 to be cut must be placed exactly horizontally between 
the two puppets. ‘he rest is then to be brought as 
near as possihle to the place where the screw is to be 
cut, and‘ a small hollow should be cut in that part of it 
which is exactly opposite to the place where the screw 
is to be cut, to hold your instrument firmly and prevent 
it from shaking. The instrument with which the screw 
i3 to be cut should be very sharp, and its point should 
make an angle of 60° with the screw to be cut 3 and if 
you wish the screw to be cut very deep, it should make 
an angle a little larger. The lathe being now put in 
motion, the tap fixed at the end of the axis will move 
gradually through the female screw in the puppet; and 
your instrument in the mean time will trace a similar 
male screw on the axis fixed in the lathe. Many per- 
sons, after having in this manner drawn the outlines of 
the screw, finish it with a screw-tale of three teeth cor- 
responding exactly to the size of the screw, or with a 
triangular file ; but this last method is rather imvroper. 

For turning ovals, a lathe of somewhat a different 

onstruction is used. ‘The axis or spindle, having on it 
the pulley over which the band-cord passes for turning 
the lathe, is fixed between the two puppcts so as to turn 
round easily: one end of it passes through one of the 
puppets, and to it is firmly fixed a circular plate of 
brass, so that it turns round along with the spindle. 
Upon this plate two brazen segments of circles are fast- 
ened, the circumferences of which correspond to the 
cireumference of the plate: their chords are parallel, 
and equally distant from the centre of the plate, so that 
they leave a distance between them. They have a 
groove in each of them: in these grooves another plate 
is placed which exactly fills up the spacc between the 
two grooves, but is shorter than the dtameter of the 
large circular plate on which it is laid. his plate is 
made to slide in the grooves. To its centre is fixed a 
short spindle, on which the piece of wood to be turned is 
fixed. When the lathe is set a going, the circular plate 
moves round; and carries the piece along with it; the 
plate of brass on which the piece is fixed being fixed 
loosely in the grooves already described, slides down a 
ttle every time that the grooves hecome perpendicular 
to the floor (and there are particular contrivances to 
prevent it from sliding down too far); and by these two 
Motions combined, the circular one of the large plate, 
and the straight one of the small, the circumference of 
the piece of wood to be turned necessarily describes an 
oval and gouges or other tools being applied in the 
usual manner supported on the rest, it is cut into an oval 
accordingly. ‘The small plate may be made to slide 
either more or less in the grooves 3 and hy this con- 
trivance the transverse diameter of the oval, or rather 
ellipse, may be made longer or shorter at pleasure. 

1. Lhe method of moulding boxes of shell and horn.— 
| In the first place, form a proper mould, whieh must con- 
, Stst of two pieces, viz. of a circle about half an inch 
thick, which should Slope a little in order to draw out 
the moulded shell the more easily; and a ring fitted to 
the ostside of the circle, so that both together make the 
shape of a bax. These two picces being adjusted, it is 
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necessary to round the shell to be moulded of such a size Terniag. 
that when moulded, it will be a Little higher than the “--yv—— 


ring of the mould, that there may be no deficiency. 

The mould is then to be put into a press on a plate of 
iron, exactly under the screw of the press; put then 

the shell npon the circle of the mould, so that its centre 

also is exactly opposite to the serew of the press: then 

take a piece of wood formed into a truncated cone, and 

not so thick as the diameter of the circle of the mould, 

nor so deep as the ring: then put a plate of iron above 

the cone, and screw down the press gently and cautiously 

fill the whole is well fixed: then plunge the whole into 

a cauldron of boiling water placed above a fire. In 8 

or 10 minutes the shell or horn will begin to soften; 

screw the press a little firmer that the wooden cone may 

sink into the softened shell: repeat this from time te 
tine till the cone is quite sunk in the mould; then take 

out the press and plunge it into cold water. When it 

is cold, take*the box now formed out of the mould, and 

put into the inside of it a mcw mould of tin exactiy of 
the form you wish the inside of the box to be; do the: 
same witl: the outside, put it again into the press and 

plunge it into boiling water; screw the press gradually 

till the box receive the desired form. 

2. Method of preparing green wood so that rt will 
not split in the turning.—Cut the wood into pieces of 
a proper size, put them into a vessel full of potasli ley. 
Boil them about an hour; take the cauldron from the 
fire, allow the ley to cool; and take ont the wood and 
dry it m the shade. 

3. Method of giving an cbony-black to hard and fine 
woods.—Aftcr forming the wood into the destined 
figure, rub it with aquafortis a little diluted. Small 
threads of wood will rise in the drying, whieh you will 
rub off with pumice-stone. Repeat this process again, 
and then ruby the wood with the following composition : 
Put intoa glazed earthen vessel a pint of strong vinegar, 
two cunces of fine iron filings, and half a pound of 
pounded galls, and allow them to infuse for three or 
four hours on hot cinders. At the end of this time 
augment the fire, and pour into the vessel four ounces 
of copperas, and a chopin of water having half an 
ounce of borax and as much indigo dissolved in it; and 
make the whole boil till a froth rises. Rub several 
layers of this upon the wood; and when it is dry, 
polish it with leather, on which you have put a little 
tripolt. | 

4. Method of giving to plum-tree the colour of brazil 
avcod.—Slake lime with urine, and bedaub the wood 
over with it while itis hot: allow it to dry; then take 
off the coat of lime, and rub it with shamoy skin well 
viled. Or, steep the wood wt water, having a qnan- 
tity of alum dissolved in it: then, having allowed brazil 
wood to dissolve in water five or six honrs, steep the 
wood in it, kept lukewarm during a night; and when 
it is dry, rub it, as before directed, with shamoy skin 
well oiled. 

5. Method of giving a fine black colour to wood.— 
Steep the wood for two or three days in lukewarm 
water in which a little alum has been dissolved; then 
put a handful of logwood, cut small, into a pint of wa- 
ter, and boil it down to less than half a pint. If you 
then add a little indigo, the colour will be more beanti- 


ful. Spread a layer of this liquor quite hot on the 

wood with a pencil, which will give it a violet colour. 
r r 
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Turning, When it is dry, spread on another layer; dry it again 
Purnstone. and give it a third: then boil verdegrise at discretion 
“~~ in its own vinegar, and spread a layer of it on the 


wood: when it is dry, rub it with a brush, and then 
with oiled shamoy skin. This gives a fine black, and 
imitates perfectly the colour of ebony. 

6. Method of cleaning and whitening boncs before 
using them.—Having taken off with a saw the useless 
ends of the bones, make a strong ley of ashes and quick- 
lime, and into a pailful of this ley put four ounces of 
alum, and boil the bones in it for an hour; then take 
the vessel containing the ley off the fire, and let it 
cool; then take out the bones and dry them in the 
shade. 

7. Method of soldering shells.—Clean the two sides 
of the shells which you wish to join together ; then, ha- 
ving joined them, wrap them up in linen folded double 
and well moistened; then heat two plates of iron pretty 
hot, that they may keep their heat for some time ; and 
putting the shells rolled up between them under a 
press, which you must screw very tight, leave them 
there till the whole is cold, and they will be soldered. 
If you do not succeed the first time, repeat the pro- 
cess. 

8. Method of moulding shells —Put six pints of water 
into a kettle; add to it an ounce of olive or other 
oil; make the water boil; then put in your shell, and 
it will grow soft. ‘Take it out and put it into a mould 
under a press, and it will take the figure you want. 
This must be done quickly ; for if the shell cool ever 
so little, the process will fail. It will not require much 
pressure. 

9. Method of tinging bones and tvory red.—Boil 
shavings of scarlet in water. When it begins to boil, 
throw in a quarter of a ponnd of ashes made from the 
dregs of wine, which will extract the colour: then 
throw in a little rock alum to clear it, and pass the wa- 
ter through a linen cloth. Steep the ivory or bone in 
aquafortis, and put it into the water. If you wish to 
Jeave white spots, cover the places destined for them 
with wax. 

10. To tinge ivory black.—Steep the ivory during 
five or six days in water of galls with ashes made with 
dried diegs of wine and arsenic; then give it two or 
three layers of the same black with which plum-tree 
is blackened, in order to imitate ebony. Or, dissolve 
silver in aquafortis, and put into it a little rose-water. 
Rub the ivory with this, and allow it to dry in the sun. 

11. Method of hardening wood to make pulleys.— 
After finishing the pulley, boil it seven or eight minutes 
an olive oil, and it will become as hard as copper. 

12. Jo make Chinese varnish.—Take of gum lac in 
grains four ounces; put it into a strong bottle with 
a pound of good spirit of wine, and add about the bulk 
of a hazel nut of camphor. Allow them to mix in 
summer in the sun, or in winter on hot embers for 
24 hours, shaking the bottle from time to time. | Pass 
the whole through a fine cloth, aud throw away what 
remains upon it. Then let it settle for 24 hours, and 
you will find a clear part in the upper part of the 
bottle, which yeu must separate gently, and put into 
another vial, and the remains will serve for the first 
layers. | | 

TURNSTONE. 


See TrinGA, ORNITHOLOGY 
Tudex. 
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TURPENTINE, a transparent viscous substance, Turpenting 


flowing either naturally or by incision from several re- 


my, ae 
sinous trees; as the terebinthus, pine larch, fir, &e. Tusenty, 


See Pinus, Botany Index. See also CHEMISTRY and 
Materia Mepica Index. , 

Oil of Turpentine. See CHEMISTRY and Mats- 
RIA Merpica Index. 

TURPETH, the cortical part of the root of a spe- 
cics of convolvulus. See MATERIA Mrpica Index, . 

TURQUOISE, is the tooth of an animal penetrated 
with copper ore. 

TURRITIS, TowER-MUSTARD ; a genus of plants 
belonging to the class tetradynamia ; and in the natural 
system ranging under the 39th order, Sidiquosa. See 
Borany Index. 

TURTLE. See Testupo, Erretotocy Indez. 

Turrie-Dove. See CoLuMBA, ORNITHOLOGY Ia- 
dex. 

TUSCAN orbDER, in Architecture. 
TECTURE, N° 42. ; 

Tuscan Earth, a yellowish kind of bole found in 
many parts of Italy, and particularly about Florence, 
where there is a stratum eight or ten feet thick, at the 
depth of five or six feet from the surface. It is suppo- 
sed to have an astringent property. 

TUSCANY, a duchy of Italy, which makes part dt 
the ancient Hetruria, and, excepting some detached 
parts, is encompassed by a part of the Mediterranean, 
called the Twscan sca; the ecclesiastical state ; the du- 
chy of Modena; and the republic of Lucca ; its extent 
from north to south being about 116 English miles, and 
from east to west about 80; its area 8400; and im 
1815 it was estimated to contain 1,195,000 inhabitants. 

Though some parts of it are mountainous, yet both 
the hills and dales are covered with vines, olives, citron, 
lemon, and orange trees, &c. The mountains yield 
also copper, iron, alum, &c. and some of the finest 
marble. Here is also plenty of corn, rice, saffron, ho- 
ney, wax, wool, flax, hemp, with mineral waters, rich 
pasture, salt-pits, sulphur, alabaster, calcedony, lapis 
lazuli, borax, amethysts, carnelians, and jaspers. In 
some places the elms and ashes yield manna. i 

The principal river in Tuscany is the Arno, whieh 
has its source in the Apennine mountains, and falls in- 
to the sea below Pisa. There are some other smaller 
rivers. 

This duchy fell under the dominion of the Romans 
about 455 years before Christ. The Ostrogotlis posses- 
sed themselves of it in the fifth century, and after them 
the Lombards, who were expelled by Charlemagne 
anno 800; in consequence of which it became subject 
to the German emperors, who appointed governors 0ve? 
it. At last the cities of Florence, Pisa, Sienna, 2 
some others, during the contentions between the pope 
and the emperor, and their respective adherents, the 
Guelpls and Gibbclines, withdrew themselves from the 
dominion of both, and erected themselves into separate 
commonwealths. In that of Florence, John de Medi- 
cis, a popular nobleman, sv insinuated himself into the 

favour of his countrymen, that they invested him wil 
sovercign power. Pope Pius V. conferred the title 
grand duke on Cosmo de Medicis anno 1570, We 
family the duchy continued until the death of Gaston 0 
Medicis, who died anno 1737. The duchy was then 


transferred to the duke of Lorrain, afterwards eer 


See ARCHI- 
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cany peror Francis I. in lieu of the duchy of Lorrain, which, 
by the peace of 1736, was given to Kiug Stanislaus 
during his life, and then was to be annexed to France. 
The Austrian family lost this duchy in 1797. After 
undergoing various changes, it was united to France in 
1806, and continued in her possession till the events of 
1814 restored its independence. Its prince, who is of 
the royal family of Spain, is now a minor. The grand 
duke’s annual revenovs are computed at about 500,000l. 
sterling, arising chiefly from the tenths of all estates that 
are sold or alienated, and the ground rents of the houses 
in Leghorn, and the duties on almost all manner of 
provisions. 

TUSK, or Torsk. 
Index. 

TUSSILAGO, Corr’s-roor; a genus of plants, 
belonging to the class of syngenesia ; and in the natural 
system ranging under the qgth order, Composite. See 
Botany Index. 

TUTENAG, an alloy of zinc. 
Index. 

TUTOR, in the civil law, is one chosen to look to 
the persons and estates of children left by their fathers 
and mothers in their minority. The different kinds of 
dutory established among the Romans, and the powers and 
duties of tutors, are described in Inst. leg. 1. tom, xiii. 
sect. 1. and 2. to which the reader is referred. See also 
the article GuaRDIAN.—For the nature and eflects of 
tutory in the Scotch law, which is feanded on that of 
the Romans. Sce Scots Law, Part HLT. Sect. 7. 

Tutor is also used in the English universities for a 
member of some college or hall, who takes on him the 
Instruction of young students in the arts and faculties. 

TUPTY, an impure ore of zinc, employed as an 
unguent and absorbent. See Marerta Mepica In- 
der. ; : 
TWEED, a river of Scotland, which rises on the 
confines of Clydesdale, and running eastward through 
DPweedaie, and dividing the shire of Merse from 'Te- 
viotdale and Northumberland, falls into the German 
Seaat Derwick. it abounds with salmon. See Brr- 
WICK. | 

TWEEDALE, or Perses, a county in the south 
of Scotland. See PEEBLES-SHIRE. 

PWILELTA pay, the festival of the Epiphany, or 
the manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles; so called, 
a6 being the twelfth day, exclusive, from the nativity 
or Christmas-day. 

PWILIGHT, that light, whether in the morning 
before sunrise, or in the evening after sunsct, supposed 
to hegin and end when the least stars that can be secn 
by the naked eve cease or begin to appear. 

TWINKLING of the Srars. See Orrics, N° 
21. a 

TWINS, two young ones delivered at a birth, by 
an animal which ordinarily brings forth but one. 

TWITE. See Frincicia, Ornirnotocy Index. 

TYGER, or Ticer. See Feiis, Mammatia Jn- 


pan. 


See Gapus, IcuruyoLtocy 


See CHEMISTRY 


PYLE, or Tire, in building, 2 thin laminated 
brick used on the roofs of honses. 
_ PYMPAN, among printers, a double frame belong- 
mg to the press, covered with parchment, on which the 
blank sheets are laid in order to be printed off. See 
Parixrine- Press, 
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‘ trayed him into custody. 
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TYMPANUM, in Mechanics, a kind of wheel pla- Tympanum 


ced round an axis or cylindrical beam, on the top of 
which are two levers or fixed staves for the more ea- 
sily turning the axis in order to raise a weight re- 
quired, | 
T'ympanum, in Anatomy. See Anatomy, N° 141. 
TYMPANY, or Tympanires, in Medicine. Sce 
Mepicine, N° 337, and Surcery Index. 
TYNDALE, Wittiam, a zealons English reform- 
er, and memorable for having made the first English 
version of the Bible, was born on the borders of Wales 
some time before 1500. He was of Maydalene-hall in 
Oxford, where he distinguished himself by imbibing 
early the doctrines of Luther, and by as zealously pro- 
pagating them. Afterwards he removed to Cambridge, 
and from thence went to live with a gentleman in Glou- 
cestershire in the capacity of tutor ta his children.— 
While he continued there, he showed himself so farious 
for Luther, and so inveterate to the pope, that he was 
forced, merely for the secnrity of his person, to leave the 
place. He next endeavoured to get into the service of 
Tonstall bishop of Durham, but did not succeed. His 
zeal for Lutheranism made him desirous to translate the 
New Testament into English; and as this could not 
safely be done in England, he went inta Germany, 
where, setting about the work, he finished it in 152%. 
He then began with the Old Testament, and finished 
the five books of Moses, prefixing discourses to each 
book, as he had done to thase of the New Testament. 
At his first going over into Germany, he went into 
Saxony, and had much conference with Luticr ; and 
then returning to the Netherlands, made his abode 
chiefly at Antwerp. During his peregrinaticns from 
one country to anather, he suffered shipwreck upon the 
coast of Holland, and lost all his books and papers. 
Fis translations of the Scriptures being in the mean 
time sent to England, made a great noise there; and, 
in the opinion of the clergy, did so much mischief, that 
a royal proclamation was issued, prohibiting the buying 
or reading them. But the clergy were not satished 
with this, they knew Tyndale capable of doing infinite 
harm, and therefore thought of nothing less than remo- 
ving him out of the way. For this purpose one Philips 
was sent over to Antwerp, who insinuated himself into 
his company, and under the pretext of friendship be- 
’ Vie was sent to the castle of 
Filfard, about 18 miles from Antwerp; and though 
the English merchants at Antwerp did what they could 
to procure his release, and letters were also sent from 
Lord Cromwell and others out of England, yet Philips 
bestirred himself so heartily, that he was tried and con- 
demned to die. He was first strangled by the hunds of 
the common hangman, and then burned near Filford. 
castle, in 1536. While he was tying to the stake, he 
cried with a fervent and loud voice, “ Lord, open the 
king of England’s eyes.” 
TYPE (rvx0s), an impression, image, cr representa- 
tion of some mode}, which is termed the antitype. In 
this sense the word eccurs often in the writings of di- 
vines, who employ it to denote that prefiguration of the 
great events of man’s redemption which they have 
found or fancied in the principal transactions recorded 
in the Old Testument. 
TyPE, among letter-founders and printers, the same 
with letter. 
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Tyre is also used to denote the order observed ia the 
intension and remission of fevers, pulses, &c. 

TYPHA, Cav’s-Tait ; a genus of plants belonging 
to the classof mencecia,and inthe natural system ranging 
under the 3d order, Calamaria. See Botany Index. 

TYPHON. See WHIRLWIND. 

‘TypHon, the devil of the ancient Egyptians. 
PoLyTHEISM, N° 29. 

TYPOGRAPHY, the art of printing. See Print- 
ING. 

TYRANT, among the ancients, denoted simply a 
king or monarch 3 but the ill use whieh sevcral persons 
invested with that saered character made of it, has al- 
tered the import of the word ; and tyrant now conveys 
ihe idea of an unjust or cruel prince, who rules in a 
more despotic manner than the laws ailow. 

TYRE, formerly a cclebrated city of Asia, on the 
soast of Syria, situated under the 54th degree of east 
longitude, and 32d of north latitnde. Tt was built, ac- 
cording to some writers, 2760 years before the Chiris- 
tian era. There were two cities of that name; the one 
¢xlled Palwtyrus, situated on the continent; and the 
other the eity of Zyre, builtton an island about half a 
nile from the shore. It was about 19 miles in errcum- 
ferenee, including Paletyrus ; the town on the island 
wwas about four miles round. ‘he buildings of Tyre 
were very magnificent; the walls were 150 feet high, 
and broad in proportion. ‘The city was at one period 
the most famous commercial city in the world. Of its 
commercial transaetions, the most partieular aecount 


See 
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that is to be found in any aneient writer las been given 


by the prophet Ezekiel, which at the same time cen- : 
‘Tyrone 


veys a magnifeent idea of the extensive power of that 
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state. It resisted Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon for —— 


13 years ; at the end of which, wearied with truitless 
eflorts, the inhabitants resolved to place the sea be- 
tween them and their enemy, and passed aecordingly in- 
to the island. The new eiiy stood out against Alexan- 
der the Great for seven months ; and before he eould 
take it, he was obliged to fill up the strait whieh sepa- 
rated the island from the continent. It was repaired af- 
terwards by Adrian, and became the metropolis of the 
provinee. It afterwards fell into the hands of the A- 
rabs ; and after being taken by Baldwin II. king of Je- 
rusalem, it was destroyed by the sultan of Egypt in 
1289, and abandoned, <An exeellent account of its 
modern state may be found in Volney’s Travels, vol. ii. 
It now consists of a small village, composed of fisher- 
men’s huts, and eontaining about 50 or 60 poor families, 
; TYRIAN pyr. See Murex, Concuotocy In- 
CX. 

TYRONE, a eounty of Ireland, in the provinee of 
Ulster, 46 miles in length and 37 in breadth; bounded 
on the north by Londonderry, on the east by Armagh 
and Lough-Neagh, on the south by Fermanagh, and 
on the west by Donnegal. It is a rough and rugged 
country, but tolerably fruitful ; eontains 12,683 houses, 
30 parishes, 4 baronies, 4 boroughs, and formerly sent 10 
members to the Irish parliament. The principal town is 
Dungannen. | 


or u, the 20th letter and sth vowel of our alpha- 


U. | 
cen amine U, bet, is formed in the voice by a round configura- 


tion of the lips, and a greater extrusion of the under 
one than in forming the letter 0, and the tongue is also 


more cannulated. The sound is short m curst, must, tun, - 


tub; but is lengthened by a final e, as in tame, tube, &e. 
In some words it is rather acute than long; as in drwte, 
fiute, lute, &e. It is mostly long in pulysyllables ; as 
in union, curtous, &e, 3 but in some words it is obscure, 
as in mature, venture, &e. This letter in the form of 
V or vy, is properly a consonant, and as such is placed 
before all the vowels 3 as in vacant, venal, vibrate, Ke. 
‘Though the letters v andu had always two sounds, they 
had only the form v till the beginning of the fourth 
century, when the other form was introduced, the in- 
convenience of expressing two different sounds by the 
same letter having been observed long before. In nu- 
merala V stands for five ; and with a dash added at top, 
thus V, it signihes 5000. 

In abbreviations, amongst the Romans, V. A. stood 
for veterani assignati ; V. B. vire bono; V. B. A. wire 
bont arbitratu; V. B.¥. vir bone fide ; V.'C. air coa- 
suaris; V.C. C. F. wale, conjux charissime, felictter ; 
V.D. D. voto dedicatur ; V. G. verbi gratias Vir. Ve. 
gingo vestalis ; Vi. videhcet ; V. N. quinto nonarum, 


VACCINIUM, the WuorTLE-BERRY, or Bilberry, Vaceitlt 
a genus of plants belonging to the class oetandria, and 
arranged in the natural system under the 18th order, 
Bicornes. See Botany Index. 

VACUUM, in Philosophy, denotes a space devoid of 
all matter or body. | 

It has been greatly disputed whether there be in na- 
ture a perfect vacuum, or space void of all matter; but 
if bodies consist of material solid atoms, it is evident 
that there must be vacuities, or motion would be 1m 
possible (See Meraruysics, N° 193.). We caneven 
produce something very near a vacuum in the receiver 
of an air-pump and in the Torrieellian tube (see PNEU- 
MATICS, passint). | 

VADIUM, a pledge in law, is either efvum or mor 
tuun. 

Vapium Vivum, or Living Pledge, is when aman 
borrows a sum (suppose 200I.) of another; and grants 
him an estate, as of 20]. per annum, to bold till the 
rents and profits shall repay the sum so borrowed. This 
is an estate conditioned to be void as soon as such sum 
is raised. And in this case the land or pledge is said 
to be living: it subsists, and survives the debts; ant, 
immediately on the discharge of that, reverts to the 


borrower. 
Vapi 


Vadinit 


iim 


1S. 
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Vavrum Mortuum, or Dead Pledge. Sec Monrr- 


GAGE. 

VAGABOND, or VAGRANT, one who wanders il- 
legally, without a settled habitation. Such persons are 
cognizable by the laws. See IDLENEss. 

VAGINA, properly signifies a sheath or scabbard ; 
and the term vagzna is used in architecture for the part 
of a terminus, because resembling a sheath out of which 
the statue seems to issue. 

Vacina. See Anatomy Inder. 

VAILLANT, Joun Foy, a physician and great 
medalist, to whom, according to Voltaire, France was 
indebted for the science of medals, and Louis XIV. for 
one half of his cabinet, was born at Beauvais in 1632. 
Through the means of the minister Colbert he travelled 
into Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Persia, to collect medals 
for the royal cabinet; and returned with so many a3 
made the king’s cabinet superior to any in Europe. In 
one of his voyages the ship was taken by an Algerine 
corsair. After a captivity of near five months he was 
permitted to rcturn to France, and received at the same 
time 20 gold mcdals which had becn taken from him. 
He embarked ina vessel bound for Marseillcs, and was 
carried on with a favourable wind for two days, when 
another corsair appeared, which, in spite of all the sail 
they could make, bore down upon them within the 
reach of cannon shot. Mr Vaillant, dreading the mi- 
series of a fresh slavery, resolved, however, to sccure the 
medals which he had received at Algiers, and therefore 
swallowed them. But a sudden turn of the wind freed 
them from this adversary, and cast them upon the coast 
of Catalonia, where, after expecting to run eground 
every moment, they at length fell among the sands at 
the mouth of the Rhonc. Mr Vaillant got to shore in 
a skiff, but felt himself extremcly incommoded with the 
medals he had swallowed, which might weigh alto- 
gether five or six onnces, and therefore did not pass like 
Scarborough waters. He had recourse ta a couple of 
physicians; who were a little puzzled with the singula- 
rity of his case; however, nature relieved him from time 
to time, and he found himself in possession of the great- 
est part of his treasure when he got to Lyans. Among 
his collection was an Otho, valuable for its rarity.— He 
was much cavessed on his return; and when Louis XIV. 
gave anew form to the academy of inscriptions in 1701, 
Mr Vaillant was first made associate, and then pension- 
ary. He wrotc several works relating to ancient coms, 
and died in 1706. . 

VAIR, or Vaire, a kind of fur, formerly used for 
lining the garments of great men and knights of renown. 
It is represented in engraving by the figures of little 
bells reversed, ranged in a line. See HERALDRY, 
Chap. 17. Sect. 2. 

VAIRY, in Heraldry, expresses a coat, or the bear- 
ings of a coat, when charged or chequered with vairs. 


VALAIS, a valley in Swisserland, which cxtends. 


from the source of the river Rhone to the lake of Ge- 
neva. It is near 109 miles in length, but of unequal 
breadth. It is bounded on the north by the Alps, 


: a ° ° 
which separate it from the cantons of Berne and Uri, on 


the east by the mountains of Forche, on the south by 


the duchy of Milan and the Val d?Aoste, and on the- 


west by Savoy and the republic of Geneva. The inha- 
bitaite profess the Roman Catholic religion, and are sub- 


ject to the swelling of the throat called dronchocele 3. 


¢ 
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und idiots are said to abound among them more than Valais 


in any other place of the globe. 
hardy, enterprising, and good-natured. 
rounded on all sides by very high mountains, most of 
which are covered with perpetual snow. The soil is 
fertile in carn, wine, and fruits. The muscat-wine, 
which is produced here is excellent, and well known 
all over Europe. This country comprehends 55 large 
parishes, with one bishop. The religion is the Roman 
Catholic. 

VALANTIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
class pelygamia, and in the natural system arranged un- 
der the gist order, Asperifolia. See Borany Indew. 

VALENCIA, a province of Spain, which has the 
title of a kingdom; and is bounded on the cast and south 
by the Mediterrancan sea, on the north by Catalonia 
and Arragon, and on the west by New Castile and the 
kingdom of Murcia. It is about 165 miles in length, 
and 63 in breadth, and in 1788 contained 783,co0 in- 
habitants. &t is one of the most agreeable parts of 
Spain, enjoying almost a perpetual spring. The great 
number of mvers wherewith it is watered renders it 
extremely fertile. There are very rugged mountains in 
it, which contain mines of alum and eather minerals.. 

VALENCIA, a city of Spain, and capital of the king- 
dom of the same name. It contains, according to La-. 
horde, 20,000 houses, and 100,000 inhabitants.. It. 
has an university, and an archbishop’s see; and was 
taken from the Moors by the Christians in the 13th. 
century. The town is handsome, and adorned with 
very fine structures. It is not very strong, though 
there are some bastions along the sides of the walls, 
They have manufactures in wool and silk, which bring. 
in great sums to the imhabrtants. It is seated on the 
river Geadalaviar, over which there five handsome 
bridges; and it 1s about three miles from the sea, . 
where there is a harbour, 110 miles north of Murcia, 
and 165 east by south of Madrid. This city surren- 
dered to the earl of Peterboraugh in the year 17053 
and suffered dreadfully when taken by Marshal Suchet 
in 1811. W. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 39. 27. 

VALENCIENNES, an ancient, strong, and con- 
siderable city of France, in the department of the 
North, containing about 17,000 inhabitants in 1800. . 
The Scheldt divides it into two parts. It is a very im- 
portant place: the citadel and fortifications, the work. 
of Vauban, were construe‘ed by order of Louis ALV. 
who toak this town from the Spaniards.. Tt was con- 
firmed to him by the treaty of Nimeguen, in 1678. Ia 
1793, it surrendered to the allies after a severe siege, 
but was afterwards abandoned 5 and 1s now in possession 
of the French. Besides lace, this city 1s neted for ma- 
nufactorics of woollen stuffs and very fine linens. It is. 
20 miles west-south-west of Mons, 197 north-east af” 
Cambray, and 120 north-east by north of Paris. E. 
Long. 3. 37. N. Lat. so: 29. 

VALENS, Fiavius, emperor of the Fast, a creat 
patron at the Arians. Killed by the Goths am the year 
379. See Consrantinopris, N° 76. 

VALENTINIAN I. empcror of the West, a re- 
nowned warrior, but a tyrant over bie subjects. See- 
tome, N° 523. 

VALENTINIAN JL. emperor: of the West, a prince ce- 
lebrated for Ins virtues, and above -all-for his mocera-. 
tion; yet a conspiracy was formed against hin: by Ar-. 

hogastes,., 


They are naturally fl 
Valais is sur- Valentiui- 


n. 
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Valentini. bogastes, the commander in chief of his armies; and he — which is a servant whose office is to dress and undress 
an was strangled in the year 392. See Rome, N° 9:96: his master, &c. et 
ll VALENTINIANS, in church history, a sect of VALETTA, a city of Malta, and capital of the Vanbiy 


AE Christian heretics, who sprung upin the second century, island (sce Matta, N® 26.). It is situated in E. Long, - 


and were so called from their leader Valentinus. 

The Valentinians were only a branch of the Gnostics, 
who realised or personified the Platonic ideas concern- 
ing the Deity, whom they called Pleroma or Plemttude. 
Their system was this: the first principle is Bythos, 1. e. 
Depth, which remained many ages unknown, having 
with it Ennoe or Thought, and Sige or Silence ; from 
these sprung the Nous or Intelligence, which is the ouly 
son, equal to and alone capable of comprehending the 
Bythos ; the sister of Nous they called Aletheza or 
Lruth; and these constituted the first quaternity of 
zeons, which were the source and original of all the 
rest; for Nous and Aletheia produced the World and 
Life; and from these two proceeded Man and the 
Church. But besides these 8 principal eons, there were 
22 more; the last of which, ealled Sophia, being de- 
sirous to arrive at the knowledge of Bythos, gave her- 
self a yreat deal of uneasiness, which created in her 
Anger and Fear, of which was born Matter. But the 
Horos or Bounder stopped her, preserved her in the 
Pleroma, and restored her to Perfection. Sopliia then 
produced the Christ and the Holy Spirit, which brought 
the zons to their last perfection, and made every one of 
them contribute their utmost to form the Saviour. Her 
Enthymese, or Thought, dwelling near the Pleroma, 
perfected by the Christ, produced every thing that is in: 
the world by its divers passions, ‘The Christ sent into 
it the Saviour, accompanied with angels, who deliver- 
ed it from its passions, without annihilating it: from 
thence was formed corporeal matter. And in this man- 
ner did they romance concerning God, nature, and 
the mysteries of the Christian religion. 

VALERIAN, or VaLErtanus, Publius Liciniis, 
emperor of Rome, remarkable for his captivity and 
cruel treatment by Sapor I. king of Persia. See Rome, 
N° gor. 

VALERIANA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
class triandria, and in the natural system arranged 
under the 48th order, Aggregata. See Borany and 
Marerta Merpica Indea. 

VALERIUS Maximus, a Latin historian, sprung 
from the families of the Valerii and Fabii, which made 
him take the name of Valerius Maximus... He studied 
polite literature, and afterwards followed Sextus Poin- 
pey to the wars. At his return he composed an account 
of the actions and remarkable sayings of the Romans 
and other great men; and dedicated that work to the 
emperor ‘Tiberius. Many of the learned think that 
this is the same that 1s now extant, and bears the name 
of Valerius Maximus; but others maintain, that what 
we have now is only an abridgment of the work written 
by this celebrated historian, and that this abridgment 
was made by one Nepotian of Africa. However, this 
work is well written, and contains a great number of 
memorable actions performed by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans that are worthy of being read. 

VALET, a French term, used as a common name 
for all domestic men servants employed in the more ser- 
vile offices, as grooms, footmen, coachmen, &c. But 
swith us it is only used in the phrase valet de chambre, 


3 


14. 34. N. Lat. 35. 54. 

VALETUDINARY, among medical writers, de- 
notes a person of a weak and sickly constitution, and 
frequently out of order. 

VALID, in Law, an appellation given to acts, 
deeds, transactions, &e. which are clothed with all the 
formalities requisite to their being put into execution, 
and to their being admitted in a court of justice. 

VALLADOLID, an ancient, large, and handsome 
city of Spain, in Old Castile, and capital of a principa- 
lity of the same name, with a bishop’s see and an uni- 
versity. It is surrounded with strong walls, embellished 
with handsome buildings, large public squares, piazzas, 
and fountains; containing 11,000 houses, with fine 
long and broad streets, and high houses, adorned with 
balconies. ‘There is a square in the middle of the city, 
surrounded with handsome brick houses, having under 
them piazzas, where people may walk dry in all 
weathers. Within these piazzas merchants and trades- 
men keep their shops. All the houses are of the same 
height, heing four stories; and there are balconies at 
every window, of gilt iror. In the whole there are 70 
monasteries and nunncries 3 the finest of which is that of 
the Dominicans, remarkable for its church, which is 
one of the most magmiicent in the city.. The kings re- 
sided a long while at this place; and the royal palace 
which still remains, is of very large extent, though but 
two stories high; within are fine paintings of various 
kinds, and at one of the corners a cnrious clock, made 
in the same manner as that of Strasburg. The envi- 
rons of the city are a fine plain, covered with gardens, 
orchards, vincyards and meadows. — It is seated on the 
rivers scarva and Pesuerga, in W. Long. 4. 30. N. 
Lat. 41. 42. 

VALUE, in Commerce, denotes the price or worth 
of any thing, 

VALVE, in Hydraulics, Pneumatics, &e. is a 
kind of lid or cover of a tube or vessel, so contrived as 
to open one way, but which, the more forcibly it 18 
pressed the other way, the closer it shuts the aperture 5 
so that it either admits the entrance of a fluid into the 
tube cr vessel and prevents its return; or admits its 
escape, and prevents its re-entrance. 

VALVE, in Anatomy, a thin membrane applied on 
several cavities and vessels of the body, to aflord a pas- 
sage to certain humours going one way, and prevent 
their reflux towards the place from whence they came. 

VAMPYRE, a species of bat. See VESPERTILIO, 
Mammalia dzdex. | 

VAN, aterm derived from the French avant or 4 
vaunt, signifying before or foremost of any thing: thus 
we say, the van-guard of the army, &ce. 

VANBRUGH, Sir Joun, a celebrated English dra- 
matic writer and architect, was descended of a family in 
Cheshire which came from France, though by ins name 
he appears to have been originally of Dutch extractiole 
He was born about the middle of the reign of Charles 
If. and received a liberal education. His frst comedy, 
called the Relapse or Virtue in Danger, was acted in’ 
year 1697 with great applause ; which gave him Sut 

encouragemenl, 
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igh Encouragement, that he wrote eleven more comedies. 


He was the friend of Mr Congreve, whose genius was 
ck. naturally turned for dramatic performances ; and these 
two gave new life to the English stage, and restored its 
sinking reputation. Sir John was also esteemed an able 
architect. Under his direction was raised Blenheim- 
house in Oxfardshire. He dicd in 1726. 
VANDELLIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
class didynamia. See Botany Index. 
~ VAN-Diemen’s Land. See DIEMEN. 
VANDYCK, 51x AnTHONY, a celebrated painter, 
was born at Antwerp in the year 1599. After giving 
early proofs of his genius, he became the disciple of the 
illustrious Rubens. In the church of the Augustines at 
Antwerp, at the high altar, is a celebrated picture of 
Rubens, representing, in one part, the Virgin Mary 
sitting with the child Jesus in her lap, and in another 
part several saints, male and female, standing. ‘The 
breast of one of these, St Sebastian, is said ta have been 
_ painted by Vandyck when he was only a disciple of 
Rubens. This great master being engaged one day 
| abroad, his disciples went into his painting-room, where, 
after having been some time employed in admiring his 
works, they began to play or romp in such a manner, 
that the hreast of St Sebestian, which was not yet dry, 
) was brushed away by a hat thrown at random. This 
_ accident put an end to their play: they were very 
. anxious to restore it, fearing that if Rubens discovered 
it they should all be discarded. At length it was 
) agreed that Anthony should undertake to mend the 
} saint’s breast. In short, taking his master’s pallet and 
brushes, he succeeded so well that his companions ima- 
gined Rubens would overlook it. They were mistaken; 
for Rubens at his return knew immediately that some 
one had touched upon his performance : calling his dis- 
ciples, he asked them why any one had dared to meddle 
with his painting! They were some time doubtful 
whether they should confess or deny the fact. Threats 
at length prevailed: they owned that Vandyck had 
thrown his hat upon it. Upon this, closeting Wandyck, 
instead of chiding him, he told him, that it was pro- 
per and even necessary for him to travel into Italy, the 
only school that produced excellent painters.”” By this 
advice, and with the assistance of liis master, he set out 
for Italy, about the year 1621, being then about 21 or 22 
years of age. Having staid a short time at Rome, he re- 
moved to Venice, where he attained tlie beautiful colour- 
| ing of Titian, Paul Veronese, and the Venetian school. 
| After a few years he returned to Flanders, with so 
noble, so easy, and natural a manner of painting, that 
| Titian himself was hardly his superior: and no other 
master could equal him in portraits. Soon after his re- 
turn, he accidentally met with D. Teniers, who accost- 
ed him with great politeness, and asked him whether he 
~ had much business since he came from Rome? ‘ What 
business, think you, can I have had time to do (replied 
-Vandyck) ? Tam only just arrived here. Would yon 
believe, that I offered to draw that fat brewer’s picture 
who just passed by us for two pistoles, and that the 
looby laughed in my face, saying it was too dear? [Tas- 
“Sure you, that if the cards do not turn up better, TI shall 
take no long stay at Brussels.” Soon after this, he- 
‘Painted those two famous pictures, the Nativity and a 
dying Christ; the first in the parish-church, the second 
‘ that of the Capuchins, at Termond. 
| 
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Vandyck, finding he could not make a fortune in his Vandyck 
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own country, took a resolution of going over into Eng- 
land. 
niers, and set out, furnished with letters of recommenda- 
tion. Tis superior genius soon brought him into great 
repntation ; and above all, he excelled in portraits, 
which he drew with an inconceivable facility, and for 
which he charged a very high price, according to the 
instructions which had been given him on that head. 
It is affirmed, that for some of them he received 400 
guineas apiece. He soon found himself loaded with 
honours and riches; and as he had a noble and gener- 
ous heart, he lived equal to his fortune. He marricd 
a daughter of the lord Ruthven, earl of Gowry; and 
thongh she had bat little fortune, maintained her in a 
style suitable to her birth. He generally kept a mag- 
nificent equipage, and a numerons retinue.- He died in 
1641, at the age of 42, leaving property, it is said, to 
the amount of 40,000). sterling. 

VANE, athin slip of bunting hung to the mast- 
head, or some other conspicuous place in the ship, to. 
show the direction of the wind. It is commonly sewed 
upon a wooden frame called the stock, which contains 
two holes whereby te stip over the spindle, upon which 
it turns about as the wind changes. 

VANILLA, or Vanituo. See EPIDENDRUM, 
Botany Index. 

VAPOUR, in Philosophy, the particles of bodies 
rarefied by heat, and thus rendered specifically lighter 
than the atmosphere, in which they rise. See Evapo- 
RATION and Herat, Cuemistry Index. 

Varours, in Medicine, otherwise called hypo- 
chondriasis or spleen. See MrEpicine, N° 276 and 
zion 9 

Varour-Bath, in Chemistry, a term applied to a 
chemist’s bath or-heat, in which a body is placed so as 
to receive the fumes of boiling water. 

VAR, a department in the south-east of France, ly- 
ing next to Italy, and along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Itis mountainous, and deficient in grain, but 
produces excellent wine, and is the only district of 
France where oranges and some other fruits belonging 
to the climates of Spain and Italy will ripen. Con- 
siderable quantities of raw silk are produced. Its mae. 
nufactures consist chiefly of soap, paper, coarse cloth, 
pottery, leather, and some silk articles; and it has very 
little trade. Its extent is 725,580 hectares, and its. 
population in 1817 was 283,296. Draguignan is the 
chief town. 

VARE, in Afedicine, little, hard, and ruddy tumors, 
which frequently infest the faces of young persons of a 
hot temperament of body. 

VARIATION of the Compass, is the deviation of * 
the magnetic or mariner’s needle from the meridian or 
true north and south line. On the continent it is call- 
ed the declination of the magnetic needle; and this 
is a better term, for reasons which will appear by and 
by. 

We have given the genera] facts relating to magne- 
tic variation under the article MaGneErism, N° YO. 3 
and under the articles Compass, and Azdmuth Compass, 
we have noticed the methods of ascertaining the varia- 
tion at any particular time or place. We shall here. 
only give a short listorical account of the progressive 
discoveries respecting magnetic variation, and. notice: 

the. 


Accordingly he borrowed some guineas of Te- Variation. 
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Variation, the explanations that have been offered to account for 
breve this phenomenon. 


About the time that the polarity of the magnet was 
first observed in Europe, the magnetic direction, both in 
Europe and in China, was nearly in the plane of the 
meridian. It was therefore an inestimable present to the 
mariner, giving him a sure direction in his course 
through the pathless ocean. But by the time that the 
Enropean navigators had engaged in their adventurous 
voyages to far distant shores, the deviation of the needle 
from the meridian was very sensible even in Europe. 
The son of Columbus positively says, that it was obser- 


véd by his father in his first voyage to America, and. 


made his companions so anxious lest they should not 
find the way back again to their own country, that they 
mutinied and refused to proceed. It is certain that 
Gonzales Oviedo and Sebastian Cabot observed it in 
their voyages. Indeed it could not possibly eseape 
them; for in some parts of their several tracks the 
needle deviated above 25° from the meridian; and the 
rudest dead reckoning, madc on the supposition of the 
needle pointing due north and south, must have thrown 
the navigators into the utmost confusion. We know 
that spherical trigonometry was at that time abundantly 
familiar to the mathematicians of Europe, and that no 
person pretended to take the command of a ship bound 
to a distant port that was not much more informed in 
this scierice than most masters of ships are at present. 
The deviation of the compass, however, was not gene- 
rally alowed by mathematicians, who had not yet be- 
come sensible of the necessity of quitting the Aristote- 
lian tranimels, and investigating nature by experiments. 
‘They chosé rather to cliarge the navigators with imac- 

racy in their observations than the schoolmen with 
errors in principles. Vedro de Medina at Valladolid, 
in his Arte de Naviggar, published in 1545, denies the 
variation of the compass. But the concurring reports 
of the commanders of ships on distant voyages, in a few 
years, obliged the landsmei in their closets to give up 
the point ; and Martin Cortez, in a treatise of naviga- 
tion, printed at Seville before 1556, treats it as a thing 
completely established, and gives rules and instruments 
for discovering its quantity. Abont the year 1580 
Norman published his discovery of the dip of the needle, 
and speaks largely of the horizontal deviation from the 
plane of the meridian, and attributes it to the attraction 
of a point, not in the heavens, but in the earth, and 
describes methods by which he hoped to find its place. 
To the third, and all the subsequent editions of Nor- 
man’s book (called the New Attructive}, was subjomed a 
dissertation hy Mr Borroughs, comptroller of the navy, 
on the variation of the compass, in which 1s recorded 
the quantity of this deviation in many places; and he 
lanients the obstacle which it causes to navigation by its 
total uncertainty previous to observation, The author 
indeed offers a rule for computing Ht a@ priorz, fonnded 
on some conjecture as to its cause; Lut, with the mo- 
desty and candour of a gentleman, acknowledges that 
this is but a guess, and intreats all navigators to be assi- 
duous if their observations, and ready in communicat- 
ing them to the public. Accordingly observations were 
liberally contributed fvom time to time, and were pub- 
lished in the subsequent treatises en navigation. 

Burt in 1635 the marirers were thrown trto a new 
and great perplexity, by the publication of 2 Drscourse 
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Mathematical on the Variation of the Magnetical Needle, ¥ 
by Mr Henry Gillebrand, Gresham professor of astro. 
nomy. He had compared the variations observed at 
London by Burroughs, Gunter, and himself, and found 
that the north end of the mariner’s needle was gradual- 
ly drawing more to the westward. For Norman and 
Burroughs lad observed it to point about 114 degrees 
to the east of north in 1580; Gunter found its devia- 
tion only 6% in 1622, and he himself had observed only 
4° in 16343 and it has been found to deviate more and 
more to the westward ever since, as may be seen from 
the tables given under MaGNetism. 

Mr Bond, teacher of mathematics in London, and 
employed to edit and improve the impressions of the po- 
pular treatises of navigation, about 1650, declared, ina 
work called the ‘‘ Seaman’s Kalendar,” that he had 
discovered the true progress of the deviation of the com- 
pass; and published in another work, called ‘ the Lon- 
gitude Found,” a table of the variation for 50 years, 
This was, however, a gratuitous prognostication, not 
founded on any well-grounded principles ; and though 
it agreed very well with the observations made in Lon- 
don, which showed a gradual motion to the westward at 
the rate of —.12’ annually, by no means agreed with 
the observations made in other places. See Phil. Trans, 
1668. 

Bnt this news soon lost its credit: for the inconsist- 
ency with observation appeared more and more every 
day, aud all were anxious to discover some general rule, 
by which a near guess at least might be made as to the 
direction of the needle in the most frequented seas. 
Halley recommended the matter in the most earnest 
manner to the attention of government; and, after 
inuch unwearied solicitation, obtained a ship to be sent 
on a voyage of discovery for this purpose. He got the 
command of this ship, in which he repeatedly traversed 
the Atlantic ocean, and went as far as the soth degree 
of southern latitude. See his very curious speculations 
on this subject in the Phil. Trans. 1683 and 1692. 

After he had collected a prodigious number of obser- 
vations made hy others, and compared them with his 
own, he published in 1700 a synoptical account of them 
in a very ingenious form of a sea chart, where the ocean 
was crossed by a number of lines passing through those 
planes where the compass had the same deviation. 
Thus, in every point of one line there was no variation 
in 17003 im every point of another line the compass 
had 20° of east variation ; and in every point of a third 
line it had 20° of west variation. These lines have 
since been called Halkyan hnes, or curves. Ths chart 
was received with nniversal applause, and was uf 
doubtedly one of the most valuable presents that science 
las made to the arts. 

‘The polarity of the magnetic needle, and a general 
though intricate connection between its positions in all 
parts of the world, naturally makes the philosopher spe 
culate about its cause. We see that Cortez ascribed it 
to the attraction of an eccentric point, and that Bon 
thought that this point was placed not in the heavens 
but in the earth. This notion made the basis of the fa 
mous Theery of Magnetism of Dr Gilbert of Colches- 
ter. See Macnetism, N° 71. 

Gilbert’s theory may be understood from the follow- 
ing weneral preposition. 


; ° | 
Let NS (fig. 3.) be a magnet, of whieh Nis bi ie 
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sion, north and S the south pole: Let 2s be any oblong 
s—— piece of iron, poised on a point c like a compass needle. 
{t will arrange itself in a position 2¢s precisely the 
same with that which would be assumed by a compass 
needle of the same size and shape, having ~ for its north 
and sits south pole. And while the piece of iron re- 
mains in this position, it will be in all respectsa magnet 
similar to the real compass needle. ‘The pole 7 will at- 
tract the south pole of a small magnetised needle, and 
repel its north pole. If a paper he held over 2s, and 
fine iron-filings be strewed on it, they will arrange 
themselves into curves issuing from one of its ends and 
terminating at the other, in the same manner as they 
| will do when strewed on a paper licld over a real com- 
pass needle. But this magnetism is quite temporary ; 
for if the piece of iron 2s be turned the other way, 
placing z where s now is, it will remain there, and will 
exhibit the same phenomena. We may here add, that 
ifs be almost infinitely small in comparison of NS, 
the line 7s will be in such a position that if sa, s 6, be 
drawn parallel to Nc, Sc, we shall have sa to s 4, as 
_ the force of the pole N to the force of the pole S. 

And this is the true cause of that curious disposition of 
| iron-filings when strewed round a magnet. Each frag- 

ment becomes a momentary magnet, and arranges itsebf 

in the true magnetic direction, and when so arranged, 

attracts the two adjoining fragments, and co-operates 

with the forces, which also arrange them. We throw 

this out to the ingenious mechanician as the foundation 
_ of a complete thecry of the magnetical phenomena. 
_ When the filings are infinitely fine, the curves NcS 
| have this property, that, drawing the tangent 2c s, we 
) always have sa: 5h = force of N: force of 53; and 
thus we may approximate at pleasure to the law of mag. 
netic attraction and repulsion. The theory, of which 
au outline is given under MAGNETISM, 13 founded on 
this principle, and applies with success to every pheno- 
menon yet observed. 

Now, to apply this theory to the point in hand.— 
Let xs (fig. 2.) be a small compass needle, of which 2 
isthe north and s the south pole: let this needle be 
poised horizontally on the pin cd; and let 2’ s’ be the 
position of the dipping needle. ‘Take any long bar of 
common iron, and hold it upright, or nearly so, as re- 
| presented by AB. The lower end B will repel the 
pole 2 and will attract the pole s, thus exhibiting the 
} properties of 2 north pole of the bar AB. Keeping B 
j I its place, turn the bar round B’ as a centre, till it 
_come into the position A’ B’ nearly parallel to 1’ s’. 
Yon will observe the compass needle 7s attract the end 
BY with either pole 7 or s, when B/ A’ is in the position 
Bra perpendicular to the direction z! s’ of the dipping 

needle: and when the bar has come into the position 
BY A’, the upper end B’ will show itself to be a south 
'pole by attracting 7 and repelling s. This beautiful ex- 
/periment was exhibited to the Royal Society in 1673 
by Mrs Hindshaw. 

From this it appears, that the great magnet in the 
arth induces a momentary magnetism on soft iron pre- 
cisely as a common magnet would do. Therefore (says 
Dr Gilbert) it induces permanent magnetism on magne- 
isable ores of iron, snch as loadstones, in the same min- 
ter asa great loadstone would do 3 and it aflects the 
‘Hagnetism already imparted toa picce of tempered stecl 
precisely as any other great magnet would. 
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Therefore the needle of the mariner’s conipass in Variation. 
every part of the world arranges itself in the magnetic —~——~ 


direction, so that if poised as a dipping needle should be, 
it will be a tangent to one of the curves NcS of fig. 1. 
The horizontal needlc being so poised as to be capable 
of playing only in a horizontal plane, will only arrange 
itself 2 the plane of the triangle NcS. That end of it 
which has the same magnetism with the south pole S of 
the great magnet included in the earth will be turned 
towards its north pole N. Therefore what we call the 
north pole of a needle or magnet really has the magne- 
tism of the south pole of the great primitive magnet. 
If the line NS be called the axis, and N and S the 
poles of this great magnet, the plane of any one of 
these curves NcS will cut the earth’s surface in the 
circumference of a circle, great or small according as 
the plane does or does not pass through the centre of the 
earth. 

Dr Halley’s first thought was, that the north pole of 
the great magnet or loadstone which was included in the 
bowels of the earth was not far from Baffin’s bay, and 
its south pole in the Indian ocean south-west from New 
Zealand. But he could not find any positions of these 
two poles which would give the needle that particular 
position which it was observed to assume in different 
parts of the world; and he concluded that the great 
terrestrial loadstone had four irregular poles (a thing not 
unfrequent in natural loadstones, and easily producible at 
pleasure), two of which are stronger and two weaker. 
When the compass is at a great distance from the two 
north poles, it is affected so as ta be directed nearly in 
a plane passing through the strongest. But if we make 
it approach much more to the weakest, the greater vici- 
nity will compensate for the smaller absolute force of the 
weak pole, and occasion considerable irregnlarities. The 
appearances are favourable to this opinion. If this be 
the real constitution of the great magnet, it is almost a 
desperate task to ascertain hy computation what wi!] he 
the position of the needle. Halley seems to have de- 
spatred: for he was both an elegant and a most expert 
mathematician, and it would have cost 4272 little trouble 
to ascertain the places of two poles only, and the di- 
rection which these would have given to the needle. 
But to say what would be its position when acted on by 
four poles, it was necessary to know the law by which 
the magnetic action varied by a variation of distance ; 
and even then, the computation would have been ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

In order to account for the change of variation, Dr 
Halley supposes this internal magnet not to adhere to 
the external shell which we anhabit, but to form a nn- 
cleus or kernel detached from it on all sides, and to be 
so poised as to revolve freely round an axis, the position 
of which he hopes to discover by observation of the 
compass. Dr Halley imagined that the nuclens revol- 
ved from east to west round the same axis with the earth. 
Thus the poles of the magnet would change their po- 
sitions relativety to the carth’s surface, and this would 


change the direction of the compass needle. 


The great Muler, whose delight it was always to en- 
gage in the most difficult mathematical researches and 
computations, undertook to ascertain the position of the 
needle in every part of the earth. His dissertation on 
this subject is to be secn in the 13th volume of the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of Berlin, and is exceed- 
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Variation. ing beautiful, abounding in those analytical tours d’- 
Lene cdvesse in which he surpassed all the world. 


He has 


reduced the computation to a wondcrful simplicity. 

He found, howcver, that four poles would engage 
him in an analysis which would be excessively intricate, 
and has contented himself with computing for two on- 
ly ; observing that this supposition agrees so well with 
observation, that it is highly probable that this is the 
rcal constitution of the terrestrial magnet, and that the 
coincidence would have been perfect if he had hit on 
the dne positions of the two poles. He places one of 
them in lat. 76° north, and long. 96° west from Tene- 
riffle. ‘The sonth pole is placed in lat. 58° south, and 
jong. 158° west from Teneriffe. These are their situa- 
tions for 1757.—Mr Kuler has annexed to his disserta- 
tion a chart of Halleyan curves snited to these assump- 
tions, and fitted to the year 1757. 

It must be acknowledged, that the gexeral course of 
the variations according to this theory greatly resembles 
the real state of things; and we cannot but own our- 
sclves highly indebted to this great mathematician for 
having made so fine a first attempt. He has improved 
it very considerably in another dissertation in the 22d 
volume of these memoirs. But there are still such great 
diflerences, that the theory is of no use to the naviga- 
tor, and it only serves as an cxcellent model for a far- 
ther prosecution of the subject. Since that time an- 
other large variation chart has been pnblished, fitted to 
a late period; but the public has not sufficient infor- 
mation of the authorities or obscrvations on which it is 
founded. 

The great object in all these charts is to facilitate the 
discovery of a ship’s longitude at sca. For the lines of 
variation being drawn on the chart, and the variation 
and the latitude being observed at sea, we have only to 
look on the chart for the interscction of the parallel of 
observed latitude and the Halleyan curve of observed 
variation. This intersection must be the place of the 
ship. This being the purpose, the Halleyan lines are 
of great service 3 but they do not give us a ready con- 
ception of the direction of the ncedle. We have always 
to zmagine a line drawn through the point, cutting the 
meridian in the angle corresponding to the Halleyan 
line. We should learn the general magnetic affections 
of the globe much better if a numbcr of magnetic me- 
ridians were drawn. These arc the intersections of the 
eartli’s surface with planes passing through the magne- 
tical axis, cutting one another in angles of 5° or 10°. 
This would both show us the places of the magnetic 
poles much more clearly, and would, in every place, 
show us at.once the direction of the needle. In all those 
places where these magneti¢ curves touch the meridians, 
there is no variation 3 and the variation in every other 
place is the angle contained betwecn these magnetic 
meridians and the true ones. 

The program of a work of this kind has been pub- 
lished by 2 Mr Churchman, who appears to have en- 
gaged in the investigation with great zeal and consider- 

able opportunities. It is pretty certain that the north 
magnetic pole (or point, as Mr Churchman calls it) 1s 
not far removed from the stations given it by Halley 
and Euler; and there seems no doubt but that in the 
countries between Hudson’s bay and the western coasts 
of North America the needlc will have every position 
with respect to the terrestrial meridian, so that the north 
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end of a compass needle will even point due south in se- 
veral places. Almost every thing that can be desired 
in this inquiry would be obtained by a few well-chosen 
observations made in those regions. It would be of im- 
mense advantage to have the dips ascertained with great 
precision. These would enable us to judge at what 
depth under the surface the pole is situated ; for the 
well-informed mechanician, who will study seriously 
what we have said about the magnetical curves, will see 
that a compass needle, when compared with the great 
terrestrial magnet, is but asa particle of iron-hlings 
compared to a very large artificial magnet. Therefore, 
from the position of the dipping needle, we may infer 
the place of the pole, if the law of magnetic action he 
given; and this law may be found by means of other 
experiments, which we could point out. See MaGneE- 
TisM, N° 8o, et seq. 

Mr Churchman has adopted the opinion of only two 
poles. According to him, the north pole was (in 1800) 
in Lat. 58° N. and Long. 134° W. from Greenwich, 
very near Cape Fairweather; and the south pole lies in 
Lat. 58° S. and Long. 165° E. from Greenwich. He 
also imagines that the north pole has moved to the east- 
ward, on a parallel of latitude, abont 65 since the be- 
ginning of the 19th century (from 1600), and concludes 
that it makes a revolution in 1096 ycars. The south- 
ern pole has moved less, and completes its revolution in 
2289 years. ‘his motion he ascribes to some influences 
which he calls magzetic tides, and which he seems to 
consider as celestial. This he infers from the changes of 
variation. [le announces a physica! theory ou this sub- 
ject, which, he says, enables him to compute the vatia- 
tion with precision for any time past or to come; and 
he even gives the process of trigonometrical computa- 
tion illustrated by examples. But as this publication 
(entitled Zhe Magnetic Atlas), published for the author, 
by Darton and Harvey, 1794, 1s only a program, he 
expresses liimself obscurely, and somewhat enigmatical- 
ly, respecting his theory. Lle speaks of the influence of 
one pole being greater than that of the other ; and says, 
that in this case the magnetic equator, where the needle 
will be parallel to the axis, will not be in the middle 
between the poles. ‘This is truc of a common magnet. 
He must therefore abide by this supposition in its other 
consequences. The magnetic meridians must be planes 
passing through this axis, and there fore must be circles 
on the surface of the earth. ‘This is incompatible with 
the obscrvations ; nay, his charts are so in many places, 
particularly in the Pacific ocean, where the variations 
by his chart are three times greater than what has been 
observed.—His parallels of dip are still more different 
{rom observation, and are incompatible with any phe- 
nomena that could be produced by a magnet having 
but two poles. His rules of computation are exceed 
ingly cxceptionable. He has in fact but one example, 
and that so particular, that the mode of computation 
will not apply to any other. ‘This circumstance not 
taken notice of in the enunciation of his first problem; 
and the reader is made to imagine that he has got rule 
for computing the variatiou, whereas all the rules 0 
calculation are only running ina circle. The varia 
computed for the port of St Peter and Paul in Kramts- 
chatka, by the rnle, is ten times greater than the trath. 

For our own part, we have little hopes of this pre 


blem ever being subjected to accurate calcnlation. | 
believe; 
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jon. believe, indecd, that there is a cosmical change going 
on in the earth which will produce a progressive change 
in the variation of the needle 3; and we see none more 
likely than Dr Halley’s motion. There is nothing re- 
pugnant to our knowledge of the universe in the suppo- 
sition of 2 magnetic nucleus revolving within this carth; 
and it is very easy to conceive a very simple motion of 
revolution, which shall produce the very motion of the 
sensible poles for which Mr Churchman contends. We 
need only suppose that the magnetical axis of this nu- 
cleus is not its axis of revolution. It may not even bi- 
sect that axis; and this circumstance will cause the two 
poles te have different degrees of motion in relation to 
the shell which surrounds it. 

But this regular progress of the magnet within the 
earth may produce very irregular motions of the com- 
pass needle, by the intervention of a third body snscep- 
tible of magnetism. ‘The theory of which we have just 
given a hint somes here to our assistance. Suppose NS 
(ig. 3.) to represent the primitive magnet in the earth, 
and 2s to be a stratum of iron ore susceptible of mag- 
netism. Also let 7’ s’ be another small mass of a similar 
ere; and let their situations and magnitudes be such as 
is exhibited in the figure. The fact will be that 2 will 
be the north pole and s the south pole of the great stra- 
tum, and 2! and s’ will be the north and south poles of 
the small mass or loadstone. Any person may remove 
all doubts as ta this, by making the experiment with a 
magnet NS, a picce of iron or soft tempered stecl z s, 
and another piece 7’ s’. The well-informed and atten- 
tive reader will easily see, that by such interventions 
every conceivable anomaly may be produced. While 
the great magnet makes a revolution in any direction, 
the needle will change its position gradually, and with 
a certain regularity ; but it will depend cntirely on the 
size, shape, and situation, of these intervening masses of 
magnetisable iron ore, whether the change of variation 
of the compass shall be such as the primitive magnet 
alone would have produced, or whether it shall be of a 
kind wholly different. 

Now, that such intervening disturbances may exist, 
is past contradiction. We know that even on the film 
of earth which we inhabit, and with which only we are 
acquainted, there are extensive strata or otherwise dis- 
posed masses of iron ores in a state susceptible of magne- 
tism ; and experiments made on bars of hard tempered 
steel, and on bits of such ores, assure us that the magne- 
tism is not induced on such hodies in a moment, but 
propagated gradually along the mass.—That such di- 
| sturbances do actually exist, we have many relations. 
| There are many instances on record of very extensive 
| Magnetic rocks, which affect the needle to very consi- 
' derable distances. he island of Elba in the Mediter- 
_ Fanean is avery remarkable instance of this. The island 
/of Cannay also, on the west of Scotland, has rocks 
which affect the necdle at a great distance, 

A similar effect is observed near the Feroe islands in 

the North sea; the compass has no dctermined direc- 

‘tion when brought on shore. Journ. des Scavans, 1679, 
P 174. 

| Th Hudson’s straits, in latitude 63°, the needle has 

hardly any polarity. Ldts’s Voyage to Hudson’s Bay. 

Bouguer observed the same thing in Peru. Nay, we 
believe that almost all rocks, especially of whin or 
"anpe stone, contain iron in a-proper state. 
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All this refers only tothe thin crust through which Variation. 
the human eye has occasionally penetrated. Of what ——~—~ 


may be below we are ignorant; hut when we sec ap- 
pearances which tally so remarkably with what would 
be the effects of great masses of magnetical bodies, mo- 
difying the gencral and regularly progressive action of 
a primitive magnet, whose cxistence and motion is in- 
consistent with nothing that we know of this globe, this 
manner of accounting for the observed change af varia- 
tion has all the probability that we can desire. Nay, 
we apprehend that very considcrable changes may be 
produced in the direction of the compass needle, even 
without the supposition of any internal motion. If the 
great magnet resemhles many loadstones we are ac- 
quainted with, having more than two poles, we know 
that these poles will act on each other, and gradually 
change each other’s force, and consequently the direc- 
tion of the compass. ‘This process, to be sure, tends to 
a state of things which will change no more.—But the 
period of human history, or of the history of the race 
of Adam, may make bot a small part of the history 
of this globe ; and therefore this objection is cf little 
force. 

There can be no doubt of the operation of the gene- 
ral terrestrial magnetism on every thing susceptible of 
magnetic properties; and we cannot hesitate to ex- 
plain in this way many changes of magnetic direction 
which have been observed. Thus, in Italy, Father de 
la Torré observed, that during a great ernption of Ve- 
suvius the variation was 16° in the morning, at noon it 
was 14°, and in the evening it was 10°, and that it 
continued in that state till the lava grew so dark as no 
longer to be visible in the night; after which it slowly 
increased to 133, where it remained. Danicl Bernoulli 
found the needle changed its position 45! by aa earth- 
quake. Professor Muller at Manheim observed that the 
declination of the needle in that place was greatly af- 
fected by the earthquake in Calabria. Such streams of 
Java as flowed from Hecla in the last dreadful eruption 
must have made a transference of magnetic matter that 
would considerably affect the needle. But no observa- 
tions seem to have been made on tlie occasion 3 for we 
know that common ironstone, which has no effect on 
the needle, will, by mere cementation with any inflam- 
mable substance, hecome magnetic. In this way Dr 
Knight sometimes made artificial loadstones.—-But these 
are partial things, and not connected with the general 
change of variation now under considcratien. 

We have sard so much on this subject, chiefly with 
the view of cautioning our readers against too sanguine 
expectations from any pretensions to the sojution of this 
great prohlem. We may certainly gather from these 
observations, that even although the theory of the varia- 
tion should be completed, we must expect (by what 
we already kuow of magnetism in gencral) that the di- 
sturbances of the needle, by local causes intervening be- 
tween it and the great influence by which it is chiefly 
directed, may be so considerable as to affect the position 
of the compass needle in a very sensible manner : for we 
know that the metallic substances in the bowels of the 


_ezrth are in a State of continual change, and this to an 


extent altogether unknown. 
There is another irregularity of the mariner’s needle 


that we have noticed under MAaGNETIsM, pave 365, 


namely, the daily variation. ‘his was first observed 
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by Mr George Graham in 1722 (Philosophical ‘Trans- 


w——— actions, N° 383.), and reported tothe Royal Society of 


London. It usually moves (at least in Europe) to the 
westward from 8 morning till 2 P. M. and then gra- 
dually returns to its former situation. ‘The diurnal va- 
riations are seldom less than 0° 5’, and often much 
greater. Mr Graham mentions (Philosophical ‘Trans- 
actions, N° 428.) some observations by a Captain 
TIume, in a voyage to America, where he found the 
variation greatest in the afternoon. This being a gene- 
ral phenomenon, has also attracted the attention of pli- 
losophers. ‘The most detailed accounts of it to be met 
with are those of Mr Canton (see MAGNETISM), in 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. li. part 1. p. 399, and 
these of Wan Swinden, in his Treatise on Electricity 
and Magnetism. 

Mr Canton attempts to account for these changes of 
position, by observing that the force of a magnet is 
weakened by heat. A small magnet being placed near 
a conipass needle, ENE from it, so as to make it de- 
ficct 45° from the natural position, the magnet was co- 
vered with a brass vessel, inte which hot water was 
pourcd. The needle gradually receded from the mag- 
net 45’, and returned gradually to its place as the water 
cooled. This is confirmed by umform experience. 

The parts of the earth to the eastward are first heat- 
ed inthe morning, and therefore the force of the earth 
is weakened, and the needle is made to move to the 
westward. But as the sun warms the western side of 
the earth in the afternoon, the motion of the needle must 
take the contrary direction. This explanation, how- 
ever, does not account for the prodigious diversity in 
the diurna! variation at different places, and is besides 
exposed to other very weighty objections. 

But, besides this regular diurnal variation, there is 
another, which is subjected to no rule. The avrora bo- 
realis is observed (in Europc) to disturb the needle ex- 
ccedingly, sometimes drawing it several degrees from 
its position. It is always observed to increase its de- 
viation from the meridian, that 1s, an aurora borealis 
makes the needle point more westerly. This distnr- 
bance sometimes amounts to six or seven degrees, and 
is generally observed to be greatest when the aurora bo- 
realis 1s most remarkable. 

The observation of the connection of the polarity of 
the needle with the aurora borealis oceurred to the late 
Professor Robinson in 1759, when a naidshipman on 
board the Royal William in the river St Lawrence. 
The point of the heavens to which all the rays of light 
converged was precisely that which was opposite to the 
south cud of the dipping needle. 

This is a very curious phenomenon, and we have not 
heen able to find any connection between this meteor 
and the position of a magnetic needle. It is to be ob- 
served, that a needle of copper or wood, or any sub- 
stance except iron, is not aflected. We long thought 
it an electric phenomenon, and that the needle was af- 
fected as any other body balanced in the same man- 
ner would be; but a copper needle would then be af- 
fected. 

We see the ncedle frequently disturbed both from its 
general annual position, and from the change made on 
it by the diurnal variation. This is probably the effect 
of aurorce boreales which are invisible, either on ac- 
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connt of thick weather or daylight. Van Swinden says, y, 
he seldom or never failed to observe aurorce boreales im- 
mediately after any anomalous motion of the needle; 
and concluded that there had been one at the time, 
though he could not see it. Since no needle but a mag- 
netic one is affected by the aurora borealis, we may 
couelude that there is some natural conneetion between 
this neteor and magnetism. This should farther incite 
us to observe the eircumstance above mentioned, viz. 
that the south end of the dipping needle peints to that 
part of the heavens where the rays of the aurora appear 
to converge. We wish that this were diligently ob- 
served in places which have very different variation and 
dip of the mariner’s needle. 

Another species of variation of grcat importance has 
lately been discovered. ‘This arises from the action of 
the mass of the ship on the needle, and 1s found in some 
cases to amount to five degrces, so that when bearings 
are taken with the ship’s head first on one side of the 
magnetic meridian, and then on the other, a diflerence 
will be found of ten degrees. Anomalies arising from 
this source had been often observed, and had greatly 
perplexed nautical men: they were often attributed to 
the defects of the compass. Captain Flinders seems to 
have been the first who detected the true cause of these 
irregnlaritics, by ascertaining that the mean variation 
taken with five different compasses at the binnacle, was 
4° 34! ereater than at the booms. This subject, how- 
ever, was first fully investigated and explained by Mr 
William Bain, a nautical gentleman, in a small tract 
published at Edinburgh in 1817. Mr Bain having de- 
tected the effects of the local attraction of the ship by 
his own observations in 1811, has, by means of this 
principle, satisfactorily explained many facts recorded 
by former navigators, which appeared hitherto inexpli- 
cable. He shows, that in the short course from Ply- 
mouth to Cape Finisterre, by negleeting this local at- 
traction, anerror of 12 miles may be committed in Jati- 
tude, and of 35 in longitude. In the course from St 
John’s Newfoundland to England, the crror from the 
same cause may amount to 64 miles in latitude, and 198 
in longitude. He observes also, that in beating to wind- 
ward, and tacking pretty often, all seamen have remark- 
ed, that every time the ship was put about, the wind 
came round some points with the ship. This change i 
the wind, however, is merely apparent, and is simply the 
effect of the attraction of the ship upon the needle. When 
the head is westerly, the north end of the needle 1s 
drawn half the difference westward ; when the head 1$ 
easterly, itis drawn half the difference eastward. He 
has also shewn, that many of the irregularities ascribed 
to currents are truly owing to this cause. ‘The amount 
of the loeal variation caused by the ship must depend 
on her construction, and in a merchant vessel on her 
cargo. It will therefore most probably vary in differ 
ent ships, and in the same ship, at different times. Mr 
Bain thinks that it would be advisable for every mer 
chant vessel before she leaves the port, to ascertain by 
observations made on some fixed object at a distance, 
the precise amount of this local attraction ; and when 
this is once known, she may steer her course with much 
greater confidence and security. For farther partict 
lars the reader may consult Mr Bain’s excellent little 
work, entitled, “ An Essay on the Variation of the 


Compass. 
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ation Compass.” Edinburgh, 1817. The discovery of this 
fl species of variation well descrves to be regarded as an 
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alcohol, the varnish dries very speedily, and is subject Varnishs. 
to crack; but thus fault is corrected by adding a small ——~\—-—~ 


mish. jmportant step in the improvement of navigation. 


Vv For the diurnal and this irregular variaion, consult 


— from decay and rust. 


_ Tesin in oil of turpentine. 


the Dissertations of Celsius and of Hiorter, in the Me- 
moirs of Stockholm; Wargentin, Philosophical Trans- 
actions, vol. xlvili.; Braun (Comment. Petropol. Novi, 
tom. v. vil. ix.)3 Graham and Cauton as above. 
VARIETY, a change, succession or diflerence, in 
the appearance or nature of things; in opposition to z7z- 
‘ 


fornuty. 


VARIETY, in Botany, is a change in some less essen- 
tial part or quality ; as colonr, size, pubescence or age. 
—Externally; by the plaiting or interweaving of the 
branches—hy bundling or uniting of several stalks into 
one hroad flat one; by the greater breadth or narrow- 
ness, or curling of leaves—by becoming awnless, or 
smooth, or hirsute. Internally ; by becoming mutila- 
ted in the corolla ; or having one larger than ordinary 
—by luxuriancy, multiplication, or fulness—by heco- 
ming proliferous, or crested—hy bearing bulbs instead 
of seeds—or being viviparous. 

The usual causes of variation are, climate, soil, ex- 

osure, heat, cold, winds, culture. 

VARIOLA, the SMALurox. 
222-——224. 

VARIX, in Medicrne, the dilatation of a vein, ari- 
sing from the too great abundance or thickness of the 
blood. 

VARNISH, a clear lrmpid fluid, capahle of harden- 
ing without losing its transparency, used by painters, 
gilders, &c. to give a lustre to their works, to preserve 
them and defend them from the air. 

A coat of varnish onglit to possess the following pro- 
perties: 1. It must exclude the action of the air; be- 
cause wood and metals are varnished to defend them 
2. It must resist water; for 
otherwise the effect of the varnish could not be perma- 
nent. 3. It ought not to alter such colours as are in- 
tended to be preserved hy this means. It is necessary 
therefore that a varnish should be easily extended or 
spread over the surface, without leaving pores or cavi- 
ties; that it should not crack or scale; and that it 
should resist water. Now resins are the only hodies that 
possess these properties. Resins consequently must be 
used as the bases of varnish. ‘The question which of 
course presents itself must then be, how to dispose them 
for this use? and for this purpose they must be dissol- 
ved, as minutely divided as possible, and combined in 
such a manner that the imperfections of those which 
might be disposed to scale may be corrected by others. 

Resins may be dissolved by three agents. 1. By fix- 
ed oil, 2. By volatile oil. 3. By alcohol. And ac- 
cordingly we have three kinds of varnish; the fat or 
oily varnish, essential varnish, and spirit varnish. Be- 
fore a resin is dissolved ina fixed oil, it is necessary to 
render the oil drying. For this purpose the oil is boiled 
with metallic oxides; in which operation the mucilage 
of the oil combines with the metal, while the oil itself 
unites with the oxygen of the oxide. To accelerate the 
drying of this varnish, it is necessary to add oil of tur- 
pentine. The essential varnishes consist of a solution of 
The varnish being applied, 
the essential oil flies off, and leaves the resin. his is 
used only for paintings. When resins are dissolved in 
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quantity of turpentine to the mixture, which renders it 
brighter, and less brittle when dry. 

We shall now give the method of preparing a num- 
ber of varnishes for different purposes. 

A Varnish for Toilet-boxes, Cases, Fans, &c.—Dis- 
solve two ounces of gum mastich and eight ounces of 
gum sandarach in a quart of alcohol; then add four 
ounces of Venice turpentine. 

A Varnish for Wainscots, Cane-chairs, Iron-chairs, 
Grates.— Dissolve in a quart of alcohol eight ounces of 
gum sandarach, two ounces of seed lac, four ounces of 
rosin ; then add six ounces of Venice turpentine. If 
the varnish is wished to produce a red colour, more of 
the lac and less of sandarach should be used, and a lit- 
tle dragon’s blood should he added. “This varnish is so 
thick that two layers of it are equal to four or five of 
another. 

A Varnish for Fiddles, and other Musical Instruments. 
—Put four ounces of gum saudarach, two ounces of 
lac, two ounces of gum mastich, an ounce of gum 
elemi, into a quart of alcoliol, and hang them over a 
slow fire till they are dissolved ; then add two ounces of 
turpentine. 

Varnish in order to employ Vermilion for painting 
Equipages.——Dissolve in a quart of alcohol six ounces 
of sandarach, three ounces of gum lac, and four ounces 
of rosin; afterwards add six ounces. of the cheapest 
kind of turpentine; mix with it a proper quantity of 
vermilion when it is to be used. 

Gold-coloured Varnish.— Pound separately four ounces 
of stick lac, four ounces of gainboge, four ounces of 
dragon’s blood, four ounces of anotta, and one ounce of 
saffron: put each of them separately into a quart of al- 
cohol, and expose them for five days in a narrow- 
mouthed bottle to the sun, or keep them during that 
time in a very warm room, shaking them every now and 
then to hasten the solution. When they are all melted, 
mix them together. More or less of each of these in- 
gredients will give the different tints of gold according 
as they are comhined. In order to make silver imitate 
gold exactly when covered with this varnish, the quan- 
tity of ingredients must be somewhat greater. The me- 
thod of gilding silver-leaf, &c. with this varnish is ag 
follows: The silver-leaf being fixed on the subject, in 
the same manner as gold-leaf, by the interposition of 
proper glutinous matters, the varnish is spread upon the 
piece with a brush or pencil. The first coat being dry, 
the piece is again and again washed over with the var- 
nish till the colonr appears sufliciently deep. What is 
called gilt leather, and many picture frames, have no 
other than this counterfeit gilding. Washing them with 
a little rectified spirit of wine affords a proof of this; the 
spirit dissolving the varnish, and leaving the silver-leaf 
of its own whiteness. For plain frames, thick tinfoil 
may be used instead of silver. The tin-leaf, fixed on 
the piece with glue, is to be burnished, then polished 
with emery and a fine linen cloth, and afterwards with 
putty applied in the same manner: being then lacquer- 
ed over with the varnish five or six times, it looks very 
nearly like burnished gald. The same varnish, made 
with a less proportion of the colouring materials, is ap- 
plied also on works of brass ; both for heightcning the 
colour of the metal to a resemblance with that of gold, 
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Varnish, and for preserving it from being tarnished or corroded 
“=v ee iy the air. 
‘Owl Varnishes.—Gum copal and amber are the sub- | 


stances principally employed in oil varnishes 3 they pos- 
~eess the properties necessary for varnishes, solidity and 
transparency.—Jhe copal being whitest, is used for 
varnishing light, the amber for dark colours. It is best 
to. dissolve them before mixing them with the oil, be- 
cause by this means they are in less. danger of being 
scorched, and at the same time the varnish is more beau- 
tiful. They should be melted in a pot on the fire ; 
they are in a proper state for receiving the oil when 
they give no resistance to the iron spatula, and when 
they run off from it.drop by drop. The oil employed 
should be a drying oil, and perfectly free from grease. 
it should. be poured into the copal or amber by little 
and little, constantly stirring the ingredients at the 
game time with the spatula. When the oil is well 
mixed with the copal or amber, take it off the fire ; and 
when it is pretty cool, pour in a greater quantity of the 
essence of turpentine than the oil that was used. After 
the varnish is made, it should be passed through a linen 
cloth. Ou:l varnishes become thick by kecping; but 
when they are to be used, it is only necessary to pour in 
a little essence of turpentine, and to put them for a lhit- 
tle on the fre. ‘The turpentine is necessary in oil var- 
nishes to make them dry, properly ; generally twice as 
much of it is used as of oil. . Less is necessary in sum- 
mer than in winter. .Too much oil hinders the varnish 
from drying 3 but when too little is used, it cracks and 
does not spread properly. We shall subjoin the most 
useful oil varnishes : 

White Copal Varnish.—On 16 ounces of melted co- 
pal pour four, six, or eight ounces of linseed oil, boiled 
and quite free from grease. When they are well mixed, 
take them off the fire (not forgetting to stir them pro- 
perly); and when pretty cool, pour in 16 ounces of 
the essence of Venice turpentine. Pass the varnish 
through a cloth.—-Amber varnish is made in the same 
way. ‘ 

Black Varnish for Coaches and Iron Work. —Thisvar- 
nish is composed of bitumen of Palestine, rosin, and am- 
ber, melted separately, and afterwards mixed: the oil 
is then added, and afterwards the turpentine, as direct- 
ed above. The usual proportions are, 12 ounces of 
amber, two ounces of rosin, two ounces of bitumen, six 
of oil, and 12 of the essence of turpentine.—Golden- 
coloured varnish may be made also by substituting lin- 
seed oil for alcohol. 

Essential Oil Varnishes. —The only essential oil var- 
nishes used are for pictures. Picture varnishes should be 
white, light, and quite transparent, which will preserve 
the colours without giving them any disagreeable tint ; 
and it should be possible to take them off the picture 
without injuring it. They are usually made of gum 
mastich and turpentine dissolved together in some esseu- 
tial oil. ‘Phe varnish is passed through a cloth, and al- 
lowed to clarify. It is applicd cold to the picture. 

Varnish for Glass in order to preserve tt from the 
Rays of the Sun.—Pulvcrise a quantity of gum adra- 
gant, and let it dissolve for 24 hours in the white of 
eges well beat up; then rub it gently on the glass with 
a brush. | 

Varnishes before they are used should be carefully 
‘kept from dust, which weuld spoil them; and they 
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should be kept in a vessel quite clean and dry. When Yanie, 
used, they should be lifted lightly with a brush, and —-— 
spread upon a ground altogether free from dirt and 
moisture. ‘The substance, after being varnished, should 
be exposed to the heat of the sun, or placed in a warm 
room covered with a glass casc, to keep out all filth, 
Oil varnishes require more heat than alcohol varnishes. 
The varnish should be put on very quickly, making 
great strokes with the pencil or brush, taking care that 
these strokes never cross one another ; it should be spread 
equally, and never thicker than a leaf of paper; a se- 
cond coat should never be put on till the first is quite 
dry. Ifthe varnish, after being put on, becomes dull 
and uneven, it must be taken off entirely, and new var- 
nish put on. 

When wainscot i3 to be varnished, it is first painted 
of a wooden colour. This colour is made by infusing in 
water cither red or yellow ochre (according to the co- 
lour wished for), terra ombria (a kind of ochre) and 
white lead; into this as much as necessary is put of 
parchment paste. Two thin coats of this are to be put 
on, and, after they are quite dry, the varnish. 

Varnishes are polished with pumice-stone and tripoli 
earth, ‘The pumice-stone must be reduced to an impal- 
pable powder, and put upon a piece of serge moistened 
with water; with this the varnished substance is to be 
rubbed lightly and eqnally. The tripoli must also be 
reduced to a very fine powder, and put upon a clean 
woollen cloth moistened with olive oil, with which the 
polishing is to be performed. The varnish is then to be 
wiped with soft linen, and, when quite dry, cleaned 
with starch or Spanish white, and rubbed with the palm 
of the hand or with a linen cloth. 

To recover colours or varnish, and to take off the 
dirt and filth which may adhcre to them, a Icy is used 
made of potash and the ashes of lees of wine. Take 48 
ounces of potash, and 16 of the above-mentioned ashes, 
and put them into six quarts of water, and the ley 1s 
made: instead of the ashes an equal quantity of potash 
would probably do as well. ‘To clean dirty colours, 
dilute some of this ley witl four times its quantity of 
water, and rub the picture with it; then wash it with 
river water; and when dry, give it a coat or two of 
varnish. In order to take off a varnish, wash it with 
the above-mentioned ley, then with water, and then lift 
it off the substance on which it was with any iron in- 
strument.— We shall finish this article with a deserip- 
tion of the famous Chinese varnish. , 

The Chinese varnish is not a composition, but a resin 
which exudes from a tree called in China ¢sz-chu, “ var- 
nish tree.” This tree grows in several provinces of the 
southern parts of China. ‘The Chinese take the follow- 
ing method of propagating this treee: In spring they 
choose a vigorous shoot about a foot in length, which 
proceeds immediately from the trunk; and coat over 
tlle lower part, by which it adheres to the tree, with a 
kind of yellow earth, at least three inches in thickness. 
This coat is carefully covered with a mat, to defend it 
from rain and the injuries of the air. ‘Towards the at- 
tumnal equinox they detach a little of the earth, to ob- 
serve in what condition the small roots are, which begm 
to spring forth from the shoot. If they find that the 
filaments which compose them are of a reddish colour, 
they judge it is time to make an amputation 5 but they 


_defer it if the roots are white, because this colour ar 
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that they are yet too tender: they then close up the The season of collecting varnish beingended, the mcr- Varnish. 
coat again, and wait till the spring following. When chants put it into small casks closely stopped. A pound =—y-——~ 


the shoot is separated from the trunk of the tree, it is put 
into the earth ; but in whatever season it is planted, 
whether in spring or autumn, great care must be taken 
to put plenty of cinders into the hole preparcd for it ; 
without this precaution the ants would destroy the yet 
tender roots, or at least deprive them of all their mois- 
ture, and cause them to decay. 

The Chinese do not procure varnish from the tsi-chu 
until its trunk is nearly five inches in diameter, which 
size it seldom attains to before seven or eight years. 
Varnish extracted from a tree smaller or of less age 
would not have the same body and splendour. This Ii- 
quor distils only in the night time, and during the sum- 
mer season. ‘I’o cause the gum to flow, they make seve- 
ral rows of incisions round the trunk, the number of 
which is proportioned to the vigour of the trec. The 
first row is seven inches from the earth, and the rest are 
at the same distance one from the other, and continue 
to the top of the trunk, and even sometimes on the 
boughs which are of sufficient strength and size. The 
Chinese use a crooked iron for making these incisions, 
which must run a little obliquely, and be equal in depth 
to the thickness of the bark; they make them with one 
hand, and with the other hold a shell, the edges of which 
they insert into the opcning, where it remains without 
any support. These incisions are made towards evening, 
and next morning they collect the varnish which has 
fallen into the shells; the following evening they are 
again inserted, and this operation is continued until the 
end of summer. A thousand trecs yield almost in one 
night 20 pounds of varnish. 

While the varnish distils, it exhales a malignant va- 
pour, tle bad effects of which can only be prevented by 
preservatives and great precaution. The merchant who 
employs the workmen is obliged to keep by him a large 
vase filled with rape-oil, in which a certain quantity of 
those fleshy filaments have been boiled that are found in 
hog’s lard, and which do not melt. When the work- 
men are going to fix the shells to the trees, they carry 
sone of this oil along with them, and rub their face and 
hands with it, which they do with greater care when 
they collect in the morning the varnish that has distilled 
during night. After eating, they wash their whole bo- 
dies with warm water, in which the bark of the chesnut 
tree, fir wood, crystallized saltpetre, and some other 
drugs, have been boiled. When they are at work near 
the trees, they put upon their heads a small cloth bag 
in which there are two holes, and cover the fore part of 
their bodies with a kind of apron made of doe-skin, 
which is suspended from their necks with strings, and 
tied round them with a girdle. ‘They also wear boots, 
and lave covcrings on their arms, made of the same 
Kind of skin. TI 
lect varnish without nsing this precaution, would soon 
be punished for his rashness, and the most dreadful ef- 
fects would ensue. ‘The disorder shows itself by tetters, 
Which become of a bright red colour, and spread in a 
very short time; the body afterwards swells, and the 


skin bursts and appears covered with an universal lepro-. 


sy. The unhappy wretch could not long endure the ex- 
craciating pain which he feels, did he not find a speedy 
. remedy in those preservatives which are used against 
the malignant and noxious exhalations of the varnish. 


The labourer who should attempt to col-. 


of it newly made costs him about one shilling and eight 
pence sterling; but he gains cent. per cent. upon it, 
and sometimes more, according to the distance of the 
place to which he transports it. 

Besides the lustre and beauty which that varnish gives 
to many of the Chinese manufactures, it has also the 
property of preserving the wood upon which it is 
laid, especially if no other matter be mixed with it. 
It prevents it from being hurt either by dampness or 
worms. 

Every workman has a particular art and method of 
using the varnish. This work requires not only much 
skill and dexterity, but also grcat attention, to observe 
the proper degree of fluidity which the gum ought to 
have, as it must be neither too thick nor too liquid when 
itis laid on. Patience aboveall is necessary in those who 
wish to succeed. ‘To be properly varnished, a work must 
be done at leisure ; and the whole summer is scarcely 
sufficient to bring it to perfection. It is therefore rare 
to see any of those cabinets which are imported to us 
from Canton so beautiful and durable as those manu- 
factured in Japan, ong-king, and Nang-king, the 
capital of the province of Kiang-nan: not that the 
artists do not employ the same varnish ; but as they 
work for Enropeans, who are more easily pleased, they 
do not take the trouble of giving the pieces which 
come from their hands all the polish they are capable of 
recciving. 

There are two methods of laying on the varnish; 
the simplest is, when it is immcdiately laid on the wood.. 
The work is first polished, and then daubed over with. 
a kind of oil which the Chinese call tong-yeou. When 
this oil is dry, it receives two or three coats of varnish; 
which remain so transparcnt, that all the shades and 
veins of the wood may bc seen through them. If the. 
artist is desirous of entirely concealing the substance on 
which they are laid, nothing is necessary but to add a 
few more coats; these give the work a shining surface, 
the smoothness of which equals that of the most beautifn} 
ice. When the work is dry, various figures are painted 
upon it in gold and silver, such as flowers, birds, trees, 
temples, dragons, &c. A new coat of varnish is then 
sometimes laid over these figures, which preserves them, 
and adds much to their splendour. The sccond method 
requires more preparation. ‘The. Chinesc workmen fix 
to the wood by means of glue a kind of pasteboard, com- 
posed of paper, hemp, lime, and other ingredients, well 
beaten that tle varnish‘may incorporate with them. Of 
this they make a ground perfectly smooth and solid, over 
which the varnish is laid in thin coats,. that are left to 
dry one after the other. . | 

It often happens, that the ‘Instre of varnished tables 
and other pieces of furniture is insensibly destroyed by 
tea and warm liquors. ‘ The secret of restoring to var- 
nish its shining black colour (says a Chinese author) is 
to expose it for one: night-to a white hoar-frost, or to 
cover it some time with snow.’? Fora method of imi- 
tating Chinese varnish, see TURNING. 

VARNISH also signifies a sort of shining coat, where- 
with potters-ware, delft-ware, china-ware, &c. are co-. 
vered, which gives them a smoothness and Instre. Melt- 
ed lead is generally used for the first, and smalt for the 
second, See GLAZING. 

VARNISH,, 
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- ‘Warnis VARNISH, among medalists, signifies the colours an- VASCULAR, something consisting of divers vessels, — 
Varnish, g , iS, 81g ¥ are & § ’ Varro 
Varro. tique medals have aequired in the earth. as arteries, veins, ace. = 
ny. I'he beauty which nature alone is able to give to me- VASE, aterm frequently used for ancient vessels Vandois 


dals, and art has. never yet attained to counterfeit, en- 
hanees the value of them: that is, the colour which 
certain soils in whieh they have a long time lain tinges 
the nietals withal: some of whieh are blue, almost as 
beantiful as the turquoise; others with an inimitable 
vermilion eolour; others with a certain shining polished 


brown, vastly finer than Brasil fgures. The most usual 


varnish is a beautiful green, whieh hangs to the finest 
strokes without effacing them, more aceurately than the 
finest enamel does on metals. No metal but brass is 
susceptible of this; for the green rust that gathers on 
silver always spoils it, and it must be got off with vine- 
gar or lemon julee. 

Falsifiers of medals have a false or modern varnish, 
whieh they use on their counterfeits, to give them the 


appearance or air of being antique. But this may be 


discovered by. its softness. 

VARRO, Marcus TERENTIUS, the most learned of 
all the Romans, was born 28 years B.C. He was a 
senator of the first distinction, both for birth and merit ; 
and bore many great ofhees. He was an intimate 
friend of Cicero; and this friendship was eonfirmed and 
immortalized by a mutual dedication of their learned 


works to eaeh other. ‘Thus Cicero dedicated his Aca- 


demic Qnestions to Varro; and Varro dedicated his 
treatise on the Latin tongue to Cieero. In the civil 
wars he was zealously attached to Pompey; but after 
his defeat svon submitted to Caesar, who was reeoneiled 
to him. Afterwards he applied his whole time to let- 
ters, and had the charge of the Greek and Latin libra- 
ries.at Rome. He was above 70 when Antony proseri- 
bed him ; however, he found means to eseape and save 
his life, though he could not save some of his works.and 
his library from being plundered by the soldiers. After 
this storm was over, he pursued his studies as usual; and 
Pliny relates, that he continued to study and to write 
when he was 88 years of age. He was 80 when he 
wrote his three books De re Rustica, whieh are still ex- 
tant. Five of his books De lingua Latina, which he 
addressed to Cieero, are all extant. ‘There remain, too, 
divers fragments of his works, partieularly of his Menip- 
pean Satires, which.are medleys of prose and verse ; and 
Scaliger has collected some of his epigrams from among 
the Catalecta Virgilit. His books De Angua Latina, and 
De re Rustica, were printed. with the notes of Joseph 
Sealiger, ‘Curnebus, and Victorius, by Henry Stepheus 
at Paris, 1573, in 8vo, and have been pnldished sepa- 
rately since among the Auctores de lingua Latina, and 
the Auctores de re Rustica. 

There was another Varro of antiquity called Atacz- 
nus, 2 poet, whowas born about ro years after the first, 
at a small town near Narbonne. His chief works were, 
A poem on the war witli the Sequani, a people of Gaul; 
and the Astronomies, that went under the name of Plan- 
eiades the grammarian. But the Argonautics, in four 
‘books, was what gained him the greatest reputatiom: 
and though indeed nothing but a translation of Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, yet was so well done as to be eommended 
‘by Quintilian. 

VARRONTA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
class pentandria, and arranged in the natural system 
muder.the gist order, Asper:foliz. See Botany, Index. 
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dog from under ground, or otherwise found, and pre. —™ 
served in the cabinets of the curious. In arehiteeture, 
the appellation vase is also given to those ornaments 
placed on corniches, foehles, or pedestals, representing 
the vessels of the ancients, particularly those used in sa- 
crifice, as incense-pots, flower-pots, &c. See Porr- 
LAnD-Vase. ) 

VASSAL, in our aneient eustoms, signihed a tenant 
or feudatory ; or person who vowed fidelity and homage 
to a lord, on aecount of some land, &c. held of him in 
fee; also a slave or servant, and especially a domestic 
of a prince.—Vassallus is said to be quasi tfertor so- | 
cius; as he is inferior to his master, and mnst serve 
him ; and yet he is in a manner his companion, beeause 
eaeh of them is obliged to tle other. See fzopai System, 

VATICAN, a magnificent palace of the pope in 
Rome, which is said toeonsist of several thousand rooms: 
but the parts of it most admired are the grand stairease, 
the pope’s apartment, and especially the library, which 
is one of the richest in the world, both in printed books 
and manuseripts. | 

VAUBAN, SEBASTIAN LE PRESTRE, SEIGNEUR 
DE, marshal of Franee, and the greatest engineer that 
country ever prodnced, was born in 1633. He display- 
ed his knowledge of fortifieation in the course of many 
sieges, and his serviees were rewarded with the first mi- 
litary honours. He was made governor of Lisle in 
1668, commissary general of the fortifications of France 
in 1678, governor of the maritime parts of Flanders in 
1689, and a marshal of France in 1703. He died in 
1707, after having bronght the arts of attacking and 
defending fortified places to a degree of perfeetion un- 
known before. His writings on these.subjects are in 

reat esteem. 

VAUCLUSE, adepartment in the south-eastof France, 
lying between the eastern side of the Rhone, and the 
branches of the Alps. The soil is various, in the north 
ehiefly calcareous, in the west sandy, and in other parts 
covered with flinty pebbles. Agriculture is in a very 
rude state, the eorn raised is not sufficient for internal 
consumption, and leguminous plants do not thrive here. 
The climate admits of the vine, the olive, and the mul- 
berry, but none of them are cultivated with any degree 
of spirit. There are mines of coal, but of a kind ex 
tremely sulphurous. The manufaetures are trifling. 
The extent of thie department is 234,560 hectares, and 
the population in 1817 was 205,832. Avignon is the 
elnef town. 

VAUDOIS, Varpewses, or Waldenses, in e& 
elesiastical history, a name given to a seet of refor-: 
mers, who made their first appearance about the yeat 
I 190. 

The origin of this famous seet, according to Mo- 
sheim, was as follows: Peter, an opulent merchant of 
Lyons, surnamed Valdensis, or Validisius from Vaux or 
Waldom, a town in the marquisate of Lyons, being & 
tremely zealous for the advaneement of true piety 2m 
Christian knowledge, employed a certain priest caret 
Stephanus de Evisa, about the year 1160, in translating 
from Latin into French the four Gospels, with other 
hooks of Holy Scripture, and the most remarkable sen 


tences of the ancient doctors, which were so high! 
esteem 
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esteemed in this century. But no sooner had he perused 
_these sacred books with a proper degree of attention, 
than he perceived that the religion which was now 
taught in the Roman church, differed totally from that 
which was originally inculcated by Christ and his apo- 
stles. Struck with this glaring contradiction between 
the doctrines of the pontiffs and the truths of the Gos 
pel, and animated with zeal, he abandoned his mercan- 
tile vocation, distributed his riches among the poor 
(whence the Waldenses were called poor men of Lyons), 
and forming an association with other pions men, who 
had adopted his sentiments and turn of devotion, he be- 
gan in the year 1180 to assume the quality of a public 
teacher, and to instruct the multitude in the doctrines 
and precepts of Christianity. 

Soon after Peter had assumed the exercise of his mi- 
nistry, the archbishop of Lyons, and the other rulers of 
‘the church in that province, vigorously opposed him. 
However, their opposition was unsuccessful; for the 
purity and simplicity of that religion which these good 
men taught, the spotless innocence that shone forth in 
their lives and actions, and the noble contempt of riches 
and honours, which was conspicuous in the whole of their 
eonduct and conversation, appeared so engaging to all 
such as had any sense of true piety, that the number of 
their followers daily increased.— They accordingly for- 
med religious assemblies, first in France, and after- 
wards in Lombardy, from whence they propagated their 
sect throughout the other provinces of Europe with in- 
eredible rapidity, and with such invincible fortitude, 
that neither fre, ner sword, nor the most cruel inven- 
tions of merciless persecution, could damp their zeal, or 
entirely ruin their cause. 

VAULT, in Architecture, an arched roof, so contriv- 
ed that the stones which form it sustain each other. 

Vaults are on many occasions to be preferred to sof- 
fits or flat ceilings, as they give a greater height and 
elevation, and are besides more firm and durable. 

VAYER. See Morne. 

VAYVODE, or Vatvopz. See Waywone. 

UBES, St, a sea-port town of Portugal, in the pro- 
vince of Estremadura, seated on a bay of the Atlantic 
ocean, 21 miles south of Lisbon. It stands on an emi- 
nence, with a very strong castle built on a rock. The 
soil around is fertile in corn, wine, and fruits; and it is 
furnished with good fish from the sea, and a small lake 
in the neighbourhood. Here great quantities of fine 
salt are made, which is carried to the American plan- 
tations, E. Long. 8. 54. N. Lat. 38. 22. 

UBIQUITARIANS, formed trom ubique, “ every- 
where,” in ecclesiastical history, a sect of Lutherans 
which rose and spread itself in Germany ; and whose 
‘distinguishing doctrine was, that the body of Jesus Christ 
18 everywhere, or in every place. 

Brentius, one of the earliest reformers, is said to have 
first broached this crror, in 1560. Luther himself, in 

is Controversy with Zuinglius, had thrown out some 
unguarded expressions, that seemed to imply a belief of 
the omnipresence of the body of Christ ; but he became 
Sensible afterwards, that this opinion was attended with 
great difficulties, and particularly that it ought not to 
| be made use of as a proof of Christ’s corporal presence 
; However, after the death of Luther, 
this absurd hypothesis was renewed, and dressed up in 
plausible form by Brentius, Chemni 
Vou. XX. Part II. a) 
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tius, and Andreas, who maintained the communica- 
tion of the properties of Christ’s divinity to his human 
nature. It 1s indeed obvious, that every Lutheran who 
believes the doctrine of consubstantiation (sce Supper 
of the Lord), whatever he may pretend, must be an 
Ubigquitarian. | 

UBIQUITY, OmnipresENce; an attribute of the 
Deity, whereby he is always intimately present to all 
things; gives the esse to all things; knows, preserves, 
and does all in all things. 

UDDER, in comparative anatomy, that part in 
brutes wherein the milk is prepared, answering to the 
mammee or breasts in women. See ANATomMyY, Com- 
PARATIVE. 

VEDAS, the sacred books of the Hindoos, believed 
to he revealed by God, and called ¢mmortal, ‘They are 
considered as the fountain of all knowledge human and 
divine, and are four in number; of which we have the 
following account in the first volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches: the fzyvedu consists of five sections ; the Ya- 
Jurveda of eighty-six: the Samaveda of a thousand; and 
the A?hurveveda of nine; with cleven hundred sac’ha’s, 
or branches, in various divisions and subdivisions. The 
Vedas in truth are infinite; but have been long reduced 
to this number and oider ; the principal part of them is 
that which cxplains the duties of man in-a methodical 
arrangement ; and in the fourth is a system of divine 
ordinances. 

From these are rednced the four Upavedas, the first of 
which was delivered to mankind by BRauMa, INDRA, 
DHANWANTARI, and five other deities ; and comprises 
the theory of disorders and medicines, with the prac- 
tical methods of curing diseases, 

The second consists of music, invented for the pur- 
pose of raising the mind by devotion to the felicity of 
the Divine nature; the third treats of the fabrication 
and use of arms; and the fonrth of sixty-four mechani- 
eal arts. Of however little value we may esteem the 
mechanical arts of the Hindoos, and however despicable 
their theological system may really be, the Upaveda, 
which treats of diseases and the method of curing them, 
surely deserves to be studied by every Enropean physi- 
cian practising in Indias There are indeed a great 
number of medical books in the Shanscrit languaye 
worthy of attention; for though the theories of their 
authors may be groundless and whimsical, they contain 
the names and descriptions of many Indian plants and 
minerals, with their uses, discovered by experzence, in 
the cure of diseases. 

VEDETTE, in Var, a centinel on horseback, with 
his horse’s head towards the place whence any danger is 
to be feared, and his carabine advanced, with the butt- 
end against his right thigh, When the army has en- 
camped, there are vedettes posted at all the avenues, 
and on all the rising grounds, to watch for its security, 

To VEER and Haut, to pull a rope tight, by draw- 
ing it in and slackening it alternately, till the body to 
which it is applied acquires an additional motion, tike 
the increased vibrations of a pendulum, so that the rope 
is straitened te a greater tension with more facility and 
dispatch. This method ss particularly used in hauling 
the bowlines. 

The wind is said to veer and haul when it alters its 


direction, and becomes more or less fair. Thus it is 
suid to veer aft and to haul torward. . 
3% VEER, 


Ub'quita- 
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VeEER, Ter-Veer, anciently Camp-Veer, a town of 
Zealand in the United Provinces, standing at the mouth 
of the East Schelde, about four miles from Middle- 


——y——’ burgh, and eight from Flushing. Veer, in Dutch, sig- 


nifies a passage or ferry over an arm of the sea or a 
river ; and as there was once a ferry here over the 
Schelde to the village of Compen, on the island of 
North Beveland, the town thereby got the name of 
Veer, Camp-Veer, and Ter-Veer. It is well fortified, 
and formerly enjoyed a good trade, especially to Scot- 
land; the natives enjoying particular privileges here. 
The harbour is very good, and the arsenal the best fur- 
nished in the world. Hence the Veres, anciently earls 
of Oxford, are said to have derived both their origin 
and name. | 

VEERING, or WeaRING, the operation by which 
a ship, in changing her course from one board to the 
other, turns her stern to windward. Hence it is used 
in opposition to TAcKING, wherein the head is turned to 
the wind and the stern to leeward. See SEAMANSHIP. 

VEGA, Lopez DE, a celebrated Spanish poet. He 
was the son of Felix de Vega and Francisca Fernandez, 
who were both descended from honourable families, and 
lived in the neighbourhood of Madrid. Our poet was 
born in that city on the 25th of November 1562. He 
was, according to liis own expression, a poet from his 
cradle; and beginning to make verses before he had 
learned to write, he used to bribe his elder school-fel- 
lows with part of his breakfast, to commit to paper the 
lines he had composed. Having lost his father while he 
was vet still a child, he engaged in a frolic very natural 
to a lively boy, and wandered with another lad to vari- 
ous parts of Spain, till, having spent their money, and 
being conducted before a magistrate at Segovia for of- 
fering to sell a few trinkets, they were sent home again 
to Madrid. Soon after this adventure, our young poet 
was taken under the protection of Geronimo Manriqne, 
bishop of Avila, and began to distinguish himself by his 
dramatic compositions, which were received with great 
applause by the pnblic, though their author had not yet 
completed lis education: for, after this period, he be- 
came a member of the university of Alcala, where he 
devoted himself for four years to the study of philo- 
sophy. He was then engaged as secretary to the dnke 
of Alva, and wrote his Arcadia in compliment to that 
patron: who is frequently mentioned in his occasional 
poems. He quitted that employment on his marriage 
with Isabel de Urbina, a lady (says his friend and bio- 
grapher Perez de Montalvan) beautiful without arti- 
fice, and virtuous without affectation. His domestic 
happiness was soon interrupted by a painful incident : 
Having written some lively verses in ridicule of a person 
who lad taken some injurious freedom with his charac- 
ter, he received a challenge in consequence of his wit ; 
and happening, in the duel which ensued, to give his 
adversary a dangerous wound, he was obliged to fly 
from his family, and shelter himself in Valencia. He 
resided there a considerable time; but connubial affec- 
tion recalled him to Madrid. His wife died in the year 
of his return. His affliction at this event led him to re- 
linquish his favourite studies, and embark on board the 
Armada which was then preparing for the invasion of 
England. He had a brother who served in that fleet as 
a lieutenant ; and being shot a an engagement with 


some Dutch vessels, his virtues were celebrated by our 
afflicted poet, whose heart was peculiarly alive to every Vegets 
generous affection. After the ill success of the Armada, Physiol 
the disconsolate Lopez de Vega returned to Madrid, “> 
and became secretary to the marquis of Malpica, to 
whom he has addressed a grateful sonnet. From the 
service of this patron he passed into the household of the 
count of Lemos, whom he celebrates as an inimitable 
poet. He wasonce niore induced to quit lis attendance 
on the great, for the more inviting comforts of a mar- 
ried life. His second choice was Juana de Guardio, of 
noble birth and singular beauty. By this lady he had 
two children, a son who died in his infancy, and a 
daughter named Felictana, who survived her father. 
The death of his little boy is said to have hastened that 
of his wife, whom he had the misfortune to lose in about 
seven years after his marriage. Having now experi- 
enced the precariousness of all human enjoyments, he 
devoted himself to a religious life, and fulfilled all the 
duties of it with the most exemplary piety: still conti- 
nuing to produce an astonishing variety of poetical com- 
positions. His talents and virtues procured kim many 
unsolicited honours. Pope Urban VIII. sent him the 
cross of Malta, with the title of Doctor in Divinity, 
and appointed him to a place of profit in the Apostolic 
Chamber: favours for which he expressed his gratitude 
by dedicating his Corona Tragica (a long poem on the 
fate of Mary queen of Scots) to that liberal pontiff. In 
his 73d year he felt the approaches of death, and pre- 
pared himself for it with the utmost composure and de- 
votion. His last hours were attended by many of his — 
intimate friends, and particularly his chief patron the 
dnke of Sessa, whom he had made his executor; leaving 
him the care of his daughter Feliciana, and of his van- 
ous manuscripts. The manner in which he took leave 
of those he loved was most tender and affecting. He 
said to his disciple and biographer Montalvan, That 
trne fame consisted in being good: and that he would 
willingly exchange all the applauses he had received to 
add a single deed of virtue to the actions of his life. 
Having given his dying benediction to his daughter, 
and performed the last. ceremonies of his religion, he 
expired on the 25th of August 1635. 

VEGETABLE Puysiotocy.—Under the article 
Botany, and also under PLANT, we have already de- 
livered some of the commonly received doctrines on this 
subject. But as some late investigations seem to lead 
to new views with regard to the structure and nature of 
vegetables, we have thought it necessary to resume the 
subject, and to give as full a detail of the experiments 
and observations to which we allude as our limits will 
permit; we shall first treat of the structure, and #¢- 
condly of the physiology of plants. 

I. Srrucrure oF Puanrs.—In considering the 
stucture or anatomy of plants, we shall treat, 1st, 0 
the root ; 2d, of the stem and branches; 3d, of the 
leaves; and qth, of the flowers; in the order in which 
they are now enumerated. 

1. The Roor.—The root is that organ belonging t0 
vegetables by which they are supplied with nourishment). 
and by which they are fixed to a commodious situation. 

It was formerly supposed to be composed of outer and 
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elaborate series of experiments on this subject, thinks 
that it is wholly composed of the rind much thickened, 
with perhaps a very little of the onter bark, but no in- 
ner bark ; of a quantity of wood, hardly any pith, and 
no spiral vessels. Mrs Ibbetson searched in vain for the 
larger vessels of the inner bark, till it occurred to her 
that the want of this bark accounted for there being no 
leaves on the root. Mrs Ibbetson had often been as- 
sured that roots were found bearing leaves, but on dis- 
section of these supposed roots, she found that they were 
branches which crossed the root. 

The root consists of the caudex, stock or main body, 
and of the radiculze or fibres which arise from the cau- 
dex, and are the organs by which the moisture 18 im- 
mediately imbibed. ; 

In botanical terminology, we generally consider all 
that part of a plant which is under ground as the root; 
but Linné comprehends under his definition, what we 
term the body or trunk of the plant; and he went so 
far as to call the stems of trees ** roots above ground ;” 
but as Dr Smith justly remarks, this seems paradoxical 
and scarcely correct. Dr Smith adds, that perhaps it 
would be more accurate to call the caudex a subterra- 
neous stem ; although he is rather inclined to think that 
it has functions distinct from the stem, analogous to di- 
gestion ; for there is evidently a great diflerence in many 
cases, between the fluids of the root, at least the secret- 
ed ones, and those of the rest of the plant. 

In botanical physiology, by the term 7oot, is often un- 
derstood the parts only which serve to keep the plants 
firm in the ground: thus the bulbous and fleshy roots 
as they are called, are, strictly speaking, not roots ; the 
radicule or fibres being the real roots. ‘The duration 
of rovts is various ; they are either annual, biennial, or 
perennial. 

2. The Stems and Brancurs.—Linvé long ago dis 
vided the stems of trees into four parts; the rind, the 
bark, the woed and the pith : and nearly asimilar divi- 
Sion has been adopted by most vegetable physiologists 
til] the present time. 

Mrs Ibbetson (aided by a powerful solar microscope), 
however, thinks that nature points ont a more regular 
division, a division marked not only by the form, but 
by the difference of the juices, with which the parts are 
swelled. . 

Mrs Ibbetson divides the stem of trees into six parts ; 
1. The rind; 2. The bark and inner bark; 3. The 
wood; 4. The spiral nerves ; 5. The nerves or circle of 


life (corona of Hill) ; and, 6. The pith. 


Of the rind.—Mrs Ibbetson conceives the rind to 
be merely an outward covering to the tree, which pre- 
vents its juices from being evaporated by the influence 
of the sun’s heat. he rind is continued under ground: 
but it may be as useful there to prevent the entrance of 
the dust and earth, the pressure of stones, or the injury 
of insects. 

The rind is composed of two rows of cylinders, with 
# single line to divide them. The cylinders are filled 
with a pellucid liqun. There are seldom more than 
four orfive layers of vessels in the rind ; but it is in ge- 
neral so covered with parasitic plants, as powdery li- 
chens, &c. that its thickness is often more than dou- 
bled. 

The rind does not appear to be necessary to plants in 
general, as there are many in which the bark serves 
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as a covering in its stead ; but it seems to form an es- Vegetable 
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sential part of trees, 


2. Of the bark and inner bark.—These parts, though “~~ 


certainly different as to form, contain the same kind of 
juice ; and being se nearly allied, may be treated of as 
one. From the bark and inner bark the leaves take 
their origin, as will be shown when we come to treat of 
the formation of the leaf-bud. Mrs Tobetson conceives 
that the juice of the bark is the blood of the tree. 

In the bark alone are produced the gums, the resins, 
the oil, the milk, &c.; in short all that belongs to the 
tree 5 gives taste to it; all that makes one plant difler 
from another, and all its virtues, if the expression may 
be used. ‘The bark is generally green 3 the inner bark 
white, yellow, or green. The former consists of vessels 
crossing each other ; the latter of bundles of vessels of 
two sizes. ‘Ihe large vessels consist of broad cylinders, 
having a bottom with a hole in it, through which the 
liquid passes, though not with perfect ease. 

Mrs Ibbetsou says that on exposing several pieces of 
the inner bark to the sular microscope, the moment she 
turned the light on the specimen, the jnice, which had 
before proceeded up the pipes rather slowly, was sudden- 
ly propelled forward with a force trnly astonishing. 

When the heat and light were increased by causing 
the focus of the rays to fall on the vessels, the side divi- 
sions of the vessels were broken through, thus inundat- 
ing the specimen 3 but when a proper degree of light 
and heat was kept up, it was curious to observe the li- 
quid passing from pipe to pipe, in one fegular and easy 
flow, making only a short stop as it issued through the 
straitened apertures at the bottom of the vessels. Mrs 
Tbbetson has often stood for more than an hour watch- 
ing the current, (which passes, however, much slower 
than the sap does), nor could she perceive while the 
heat and light were on it, that it required any addi- 
tional expedient to hasten its momentum ; but during 
the cold and darkness of night, she supposes that the 
pressure of the bastard grain mentioned by Mr Knight, 
may very likely assist its flow, as it is at night that the 
bastard grain is pressed against the cylinders. 

The bastard grain is found however only in the wood ; 
but the contraction at the bottom of the large vessels of 
the inner bark, may probably serve the same purpose, 
the impetus of the current being increased by the less- 
ening of the apertures of the vessels. 

The vessels of the inner bark are very thick in pro- 
portion to their size, and there is placed in them a pe- 
culiar circular body, which resembles a cullender {nll of 
holes so small that no liquid could pass them. In view- 
ing the thick Juice which rnns through these pipes, Mrs 
Ibbetson observed many bubbles of air, the size of which 
was increased or diminished according to the tempera- 
ture; and as their size varied, so was the flow of the 
liquid accelerated or retarded. To see these vessels 
well, the specimens may be placed in a basket which is 
to be fastened in a running stream for some time, or 
boiled thoroughly, and then thrown into green wax 
perfectly melted. 

Mirbel says that ‘some plants have the same juices 
in every part of them :”’ but Mrs Ibbetson does not coin- 
cide with his idea, for she did not find it to be so ; though 
the potent smell of the liquid belonging to the bark of- 
ten extends to other parts of the plant, yet it general- 
ly vanishes if kept separate for a day, or becomes so 
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parts. Mirbel says that the cylinders of the inner bark 
are merely vacancies of tlie ordinary vessels; but Mrs 
Ibbetson states that they are exactly the same 4s these 
vessels, and occupy the same place. 

. They have a peculiar shape, being unlike any other 
vessels of the tree, and they perform a particular of- 
fice. 

The vessels of the bark are smaller, and more simple 
than those of the inner bark, and are divided by a line 
or two, running longitudinally between them. 

3. Of the FV oop.—This is a very obvious part. Place 
the stem of any plant in a coloured liquid, and every 
vessel which conveys the sap from the earth to the top 
of the tree will be tinged. 

The sap is a thin watery liquor, probably medicated 
frem the earth, in order to become suitable for the life 
of vegetables. 

Mrs Ibbetson supposes that the sap may vary with the 
soil, though on trial she has never found that change 
which might have been suspected. 

If we make a transverse section of the stem of a tree, 
two different kinds of layers present themselves in the 
wood 3 some running in a circular manner, which tim- 
ber merchants call the s¢/ver grain; and others from the 
circumference to the centre, which they denominate the 
bastard grain. Linné long ago believed that one of 
the circular layers was added to the tree each year. 
This opinion has often been controverted, and among 
others by Duhamel and Mirbel; but Mrs Ibbetson has 
had an opportunity of verifying the accuracy of Linné’s 
opinion. She also observed that the layer was large 
or small according to the exposure of the tree, and 
the favourableness of the season: thus in exposed situ- 
ations, the circles taken as a whole, were much narrow- 
er than in trees not exposed. In some trees she noticed 
only half a circular layer. 

Mrs Ibbetson thinks the bastard stripe consists of 
two lines or strings with a little scale between them ; 
and they appear, from their extreme susceptibility, to be 
formed of the same leather-like substance as the spiral 
vessels, which we are immediately to notice. 

Mr Knight merely calls them scales; but as he 
mentions their pressing close (which they certainly do) 
to the cylinders at night, and during cold weather, it 
is obvious (whichever of the opinions we adopt) that 
the bastard grains are capable of supplying the place 
of the sun’s rays, by their pressure. 

The wood-vessels are far more simple in structure 
than those of the bark ; they are very narrow cylin- 
ders, and the two rows next to the corona are covered 
by the spiral vessels. 

It is indeed difficult to determine the exact extent of 
the spiral vessels even with the assistance of the solar 
microscope, for it is by wnwénding them alone that they 
can be known; and their extreme fineness confuses, in 
consequence of which they have been taken for sap ves- 
sels. Neither Mr Knight nor Mirbel was led into this 
mistake, and Mrs [bbetson thinks that there can be no 
doubt that these vessels (formerly so called) are solid 
strings which hold no liquid. 

The vessels of the wood may be best seen in slices of 
the stems of young trees; and if not very visible when 
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recently cut, they will soon become so if the slices are y 


kept in a dry place. 


If the wood-vessels are cut longitudinally and observ. = 


ed with a high magnifier, as soon as the light is permit. 
ted to come on the glass, the flow of sap will be acce- 
lerated, and with perfect ease will run up vessels so di- 
minutive that to measure them is almost impossible. 

A few of the wood-vessels are separated and run with 
the spiral vessels to each leaf, in order to nourish it, as 
will be more particularly noticed, when we come to 
treat of the leaf-bud. 

But little of the sap, however, passes off in this way 
from the principal current, which flows on; its chief 
purpose being to form the stamen and the pollen apper- 
taining to it, and afterwards to lend its principal aid to 
the formation of the fruit and seed. 

4. Lhe spiral vessels are a quantity of solid strings 
coiled up into a spiral form. Mrs Ibbetson supposes 
them to be formed of a leather-like substance, and, as 
already mentioned, to be rolled round the wood. In this 
spiral manner they run up the stems of trees and plants 
of every kind (with a few exceptions), and from thence 
into every leaf and flower. ‘These spiral cords are singly 
too small to be observed by the naked eye. They run 
into every fibre of the leaf, aud are fastened to its edges, 
thus crossing among thie vessels in every direction like 
a spider’s web; by which disposition they ean draw 
the leaves in any way that is necessary for them. 

The larger of the interior weod-vessels are each sup- 
plied with sets of ten or twelve spiral cords, but the 
smaller of these have only three or four to each. 

In the cabbage leaf and in the burdock, the spiral 
cords may be found in bundles almost as thick as a 
packthread, but in smaller leaves they are proper- 
ly proportioned. These spiral cords, Mrs Ibbetson 
thinks, are the cause of the motions of plants. See 
PLANT, p. 601, where these cords are called air-ves- 
sels. 

5. Of the corona or circle of life.—The next part te 
be noticed is the small circle of vessels situated between 
the wood and the pith, the importance of. which, in the 
formation of the seed, will be noticed under Impregna- 
tion of the Sced; where are also related strong prools to 
show that a plant cannot exist a day without the corona, 
and that if a young plant be deprived of this part, it 
will not grow again, though it will certainly do so if 
the plant be somewhat old. It is very curious that al- 
most every botanical anatomist should have figured this 
part, without giving it a name, or noticing it particu- 
larly ; and that these anatomists should have attributed 
all its powers to the pith, which, from the short term 
of its existence, and its being perpetually impeded 10 
its progress to make way for the flower-bud, can evi- 
dently have but little influence. The circle of life, 
however, has not escaped the notice of Hill, who term- 
ed it the corona. 

The circle ef life consists of rows of little cylinders 
which have their own peculiar juice, generally of an 
austere quality. From the corona all branches take 
their rise, and from it all wood threads grow. The ey- 
linders of which it is composed run up into all flower- 
buds, but never approach the leaf-bud as is represeate 


by fig. 1. and 2.3; when these cylinders enter the flower- oad 


bud, they make their way distinctly to each separate . 


flower, "® 
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‘afterwards impregnated, or acquire the power of giving 
life by the juice of the stamen, which runs through the 
same string into the seed. 

That the principal vztaléy of the plant resides in the 
corona, we think is proved by the experiments and ob- 
servations of Mrs Ibbetson under Impregnation of seed, 
and seems to be farther confirmed by the following re- 
marks. , 

When a branch is cut from a tree, or a tree is torn 
up, the corona or circle of life is the first part that dies ; 
and if, after a sudden frost, we examine the flowers of a 
fruit tree, we shall find that neither the calyx, the co- 
rolla, the stamina, nor the seeds are hurt, but that the 
pistilla are destroyed. And if we now observe the pistils 
with care, we shall see that it is the Axe of life which is 
decayed, and that this is the first part in which morti- 
fication commences. ‘The peculiar liquor of the pistil 
acquires 2 blood-red colour, and the vessels which run 
up to the stigma become black, instead of their natural 
yellow colour. 

It in wood, this line is injured (either by the decay 
of the bark or other means) the circle will undulate into 
a thousand forms, for the purpose of regaining a healthy 
situation in which it may pursue its course. 

Mrs Ibbetson, to prove the power of the circle of 


life, relates the following observations respecting the 


pou repians. 

She had often measured in winter, seven or eight 
yards of this grass, which appeared perfectly dead ; and 
yet in May or June, she perceived life in it at the most 
distant end from the stalk. Next spring she took np 
two of these creeping branches which were much alike ; 
and on dissecting one of them through its whole length, 
she found in it a collection of little vessels not thicker 
than a very fine thread. 

This collection of vessels had run about half way 
the length of the branch, which was about three 
yards. 


Mrs Ibbetson having merely opened the cover of the 


grass, laid it down again, and the little vessels continued 
increasing till they reached the end of the branch, when 
they made a stop, and it was perceived that the grass 
began to thicken ; and at the end nearest the roots, the 


_ dead part became inflated with juice, lost by degrees 


its dead appearance, thickened about the joints within, 
and at last shot forth fresh leaves and fresh roots from 
every joint. 

Mrs Ibhetson has since watched with the greatest 


_ Care, and found that the fine thread which runs through 


the grass protected by the dead scale, was the circle of 
life. When this thread is stopped by the covers decay- 
_ ng, it waits till the season permits the rest of the plant 
to grow. From what has been said, it is evident that 


_ the dead matter may be inflated witha living juice, and 


| live itself again, provided the life near the stem of the 
plant be not extinguished. Mrs Ibbetson has observed 
this to happen in many plants, as in hydrangea, in which 
the stalks apparently lie down and are inflated again, ox 
at least a part of them. 

6. Pith.— Linné considered the pith of plants as of 
qual importance with the spinal marrow of animals ; 
but Mrs Ibbetson thinks this part of but httle conse- 
‘Meence, and transfers this in:portance to the circle of 
| 


| oe] 
atle Hower, forming the pistil, and after depositing in each 
soxy. side the ime, which is the first origin of life, they are 
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life, which she compares to the brain and spinal mar- 
row. She conceives that the pith forms merely a 
source of moisture for the plant when required. The 
pith stops with every flower-bud, and begins again to 
grow as soon as the bud is past; it decreases as the 
strength and size of the tree increase ; it is the only 
part of the tree which is devoid of vessels ; it is merely 
a net, not a bundle of cylinders, and is commonly of a 
remarkably splendid or silver white colour. 

It has been said that the pith assumes a varicty of fi- 
gures, but Mrs Ibbetson thinks this is a mistake, though 
she admiis a few different sorts. 

All young trees and shrnbs are provided with pith ; 
but in the progress of their growth they need it no long- 
er, the wood being a good substitute. Ou the same ac- 
count, in general, we find no pith in water plants, which 
have a hollow stem, and rarely suffer from draught. 

Linné thought that the pith was the seat of life 
and the source of vegetation ; or in a word, the primary- 
part of the plant. Duhamel considered it as of but little 
iniportance at all. Wildenow and Knight concur with 
Mrs Ibhetson in regarding it as a reservoir of moisture 
for the young plants ; and Dr Smith holds a medium 
opinion between that of Linné and the other authors. 
just named. 

He says “ there is in certain respects an analogy be- 
tween the medulla of plants, and the nervous system of 
animals ; it is no less assiduously protected than the spi- 
nal marrow ; it 1s branched off and diffused through the 
plant, as nerves through the animal. Hence it is not 
absurd to presume that it may in like manner give life 
and vigour to the whole, though by no means, any more 
than nerves, the organ or source of nourishment * ” 

We were somewhat surprised to find that Mrs Ibbet- 
son had not particularly noticed the cellular tissue as a 
distinct part to be seen in the stems of trees, as it has 
been long known; we shall therefore subjoin a descrip- 
tion of it. It is a succulent cellular substance, general- 
ly of a green colour, at least in the leaves and branches. 
Duhamel long ago called it envellope cellulaire, and 
Mirbel, more lately, tésswe herbacé. 

Duhamel supposed that the cellular tissue fornied the 
cuticle, or epidermis ; but this is not very probable, as 
his own experiments show that when the cuticle is re- 
moved, the cellular integument exfoliates, at least in 
trees, or is thrown off in consequence of the injury, and 
a new cuticle, covering a new layer of the cellular tis- 
sue, 15 formed under the old one. This substance is 
very universal, even in mosses and ferns. Leaves consist 
almost entirely of a plate of this substance, covered on 
each side by the cuticle. The stems and branches both 
of annual and perennial plants are invested with it; but 
in woody plants it is dried up, and reproduced almost 
continually, such parts only having that reproductive 
power. ‘I'he old layers remain, are pushed outward by 
the new ones, and form at length the rugged dry dead 
covering of the old trunks of trees. The cellular inte- 
gument is a part of plants of the greatest importance ; 
for in it the juices of plants are operated on by light, 
air, &c. 

With regard to the branches of trees it has been al- 
ready noticed, that they derive their origin from the 
corona ; and they are composed exactly of the same 
parts as the trunks from which they arise. 

3. Lhe LeavEs—Mrs Lbbetson has, with the assist- 
ance 
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Vegetable ance of the solar microscope, and by great attention to 
Physiology. this natural process, being enabled to give some new and 


interesting views on this subject. Her opinion respect- 
ing the formation of the leaf-bud is, ** That leaves are 
formed or woven by the vessels or cotton that is gene- 
rally supposed by botanists (to be) placed there to de- 
fend the bud from the severities of winter; that these 
vessels (or cotton) are a continuation of those of the bark 
and inner bark in the stem of the plant; that these ves- 
sels compose the various interlacing branches of the leaf, 
which are soon filled up by the concentrated and thick- 
ened juices of the inner bark, which form the pabalum 
of the leaf.” 

Mrs Ibbetson says the truth of her assertion may be 
easily seen by dissecting early buds, in which, except 
two or three, nothing but the cotton-like vessels will 
be found. She asks then what could be the use of these 
vessels ? and answers, that to put them within the bud 
to keep the outside warm is against nature, for it 1s con- 
trary to nature. The leaf-bud in its first state consists 
of two or three scales, inclosing a parcel of vessels, which 
appear like very moist coarse cotton, but when drawn 
out and placed in the solar microscope, they shew them- 
‘selves to be merely the vessels of the bark and imner 
bark elongated and curled up in various forms. 

These vessels are of three kinds like the bark, &c. 
First, Three or four short thick ones which appear to 
grow from the larger vessels of the inner bark, and 
through which the thickened juice flows, but with this 
difference, that the holes are not there. 

Then there are two smaller sized vessels, which ex- 
‘actly resemble the smaller vessels of the bark. 

Mrs Ibbetson has always found the short thick kind 
‘of vessels to form the mid-rib of the leaves, and the 
smaller-sized vessels to compose the interlacing fibres (or 
vessels) of the other parts of the leaves ; and from often 
comparing the full-grown leaf with the leaf of the bud, 
she feels the most thorough conviction that the latter 
takes its origin as above noticed. The pabulum of the 
leaf which lies between the vessels, is composed of that 
thick jnice which runs in the bark or inner bark of the 
tree, and which does not exist in any other part of it. 
The pabulum differs essentially from the sap, and may 
be called the blood of the tree, as it possesses peculiar 
properties in different trees ; thus it is of a gummy na- 
ture in one, of a resinous in a second, and of an oily na- 
ture in athird, &c. 

Mrs Ibbetson is not certain whether the pabulam 
both flows forwards and in a retrograde direction; but 
she is convinced that the greatest part of it 1s taken up 
in forming the leaves. The pabulum of the leaf, after 
the vessels are arranged and crossed, grows over in blad- 
ders, making alternate layers with the smaller pipes 
(vessels), and with the branches of the leaf. 

Mrs Ibbetson states, that she does not know any tree 
which gives a more convincing proof of the formation 
of the leaves in the bud, than may be seen in the horse 
chesnut (aesculus hippocastanum) about the month of 
November or December. 

Several different mid-ribs may be taken out at onte 
from the same leaf-bud, which have an innumerable 
number of extremely fine silken vessels fastened to or 
growing up from each side of them. When these vessels 
have become sufficiently interlaced with each other, the 
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pabulum will begin to grow over them, in form of y,, 
small bladders full of a watery juice 5 and then larger Baatcta 
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vessels will cross over them, which will soon be follow. 
ed by another row of bladders ; and a similar process 
will go on until the leaf has attained its proper thick- 
ness. The leavesthus formed are very small, but when 
once their shape is completed every part of them con- 
tinues to increase in size. 
bud of the horse-chesnut, as fit was examined by Mrs 
Ibbetson about the month of January. 

Mrs Ibbetson next notices the arrangement of the 
leaves in the buds of different trees; but we shall consi- 
der them by and bye. 

The rolling, folding, or plaiting, &c. of the leaf- 
bud, it is observed, does not merely take place at 
once; but to complete the process of budding, it ap- 
pears that this arrangement of the leaves 1s repeat- 
ed several times. During this arrangement the bud- 
leaves are immersed in the glutinous liquor which runs 
in the bark (and forms the pabulum), and tlie pressure 
of the leaves is very great. By this pressure and the 
rolling, &c. the leaves are completed ; for if a leaf be 
taken from the bud before this process commences, it 
may be compared to a piece of cloth before it is dressed 5 
for its back will be obscured by the ends of vessels, 
which, had it remained 77 sttz, would have been all rub- 
bed off, except the hairs which remain on many plants. 

We come now to the formation of the edge of the 
leaf, a curious and beautiful process. 

The bud if opened will appear fnll of the glutinous 
liquor which forms the pabulum, and the leaves arran- 
ged in the manner proper to the particular tree from 
which the bud is taken. If one of the leaves be taken 
out, the edges (in whatever manner folded) will exhi- 
bit a perfect double row of bubbles, following the scol- 
lop of the edge of the leaf; and it will appear as if it 
were set with brilliants. 

Things being in this state, all that is wanting for the 
completion of the leaf is the formation of the pores, 
now to be mentioned. Mrs Ibbetson states that im 
many hundred forming leaves which she exposed to 
the solar microscope, she had never once been able to 
see the pores ; which she has often observed after the 
leaves have completely quitted the bud ; and she is un- 
certain whether this is owing to the greater thickness of 
the young leaf, and its being covered with more hams 
than it is afterwards, which obscure orconceal the pores} 
or whether it be caused by the upper net-work of the 
leaf growing last. While the upper and under cuticles 
of the leaf are growing, the edge of it is completing; 
for the bubbles generally divide, and partly dry Up, 
leaving horny points in their stead. When the edges 
of the leaves are completely formed, they burst from the 
bud and assume a different aspect. ; 

The vessels of the leaves (those confined within the 
mid ribs and side ribs of the leaves) are of two sorts, 
the spiral, and the nourishing. The spiral vessels aré 
those corkscrewe'ike wires which surronnd the two last 
rows of the sap vessels. The nourishing vessels are tt 
only parts formed of the wood. ‘They convey the sap 
necessary for the support of the leaves, and run on eat 
side ef the spiral vessels. 

To prove that she has given a 
account of the formation of the leaf, 


fair and accurate 
Mrs Ibbet- 
so¥ 


Fig. 6. 1epresents the leaf. Fig. 6, 
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ology. she observes, is not to be found in their substance, but 
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son adds the following remarks. The colour of leaves, 
in the liquid with which it is filled. The darkest green 
leaf that can be procured, has both its upper and un- 
der cuticles of a perfect white colour. In the cuticle 
the pores are to be found. 

A leaf has rather a thicker net below than it has a- 
bove: but this does not sufficiently account for the va- 
rieties of tints in different leaves. 

The under net (or cuticle) does not lie so close to 
the pabulum of the leaf as the upper one; which may 
account for the colour not piercing so much through. 
When the two nets (or cuticles) are taken off, then the 
pabulum of the leaf appears. 

The pabulum is formed of little bladders, filled with 
a dark-green liquid, and interlaced with vessels. When 
the pabulum is removed, a bed of large vessels presents 
itself; then a collection of bladders 5 which is followed 
by the larger lines (or veins) of the leaf. We next 
meet with another bed of bladders, which is covered 
by the under cuticle. Though the bladders differ in 
size and colour as well as in thickness in different leaves, 
yet the general arrangement is the same in most plants ; 
but there are exceptions, as the firs, grasses, or those 
grassy leaves of early spring, which we have in the iris, 
crocus, snow-drop, &c. for their leaves are of a difler- 
ent nature. 

But we shall now refer to the figures, which will 
serve to illustrate the mode of formation, &c. of the 
leaf-buc. 

Pig. 7. 8. 9. exhibit the commencement of the for- 
mation and growth of leaves; a, a, a, a, the mid rib ; 
6, b, b, the young vessels appearing like cotton; c, ¢, 
the spiral nerves; d, the smuller vessels crossing each 
other. Fig. ro. shews the formation of the pabulum ; 
¢, ¢, the fine vessels growing up each side of the mid 
rib; f, the pabulum. Fig. 11. bud of the lime-tree 
(tla Europea). 

4. Of the Firowers, including the calyx, corolla, 
stamina, and pistdlum.—Linné long ago expressed his 
opinion that each of these parts was formed from a par- 
ticular part of the stem ; thus the calyx was formed by 
the bark, the corolla by the inner bark, the stamina 
by the wood, and the pistilla by the pith. Linné also 
reckoned the pith. of a plant (which he conswlered to 
be of equal importance with the spinal marrow of ani- 
mals), as the sole formative organ of the whole vege- 
table kingdom. 

Linné’s idea respecting the formation of the calyx, 

corolla, &c. has been often refuted ; but Mrs Ibbetson 
comes forward to defend the opinion of the illustrious 
author with a little modification. She does not, as al- 
realy noticed, consider the. pith as of great import- 
ance 5 she therefore says, that the corona or circle of 
life forms the pistil, uot the pith ; and thinks that each 
part of the stem has, when it arrives near the flower 
stalk, its peculiar juice. 
_Mrs Ibbetson, asa strong proof that the circle of 
life forms the pistil, says that it is to be found in all 
these leaves that bear tlie flower either on the middle 
or on their side; but in no other leaves. 

She first observed this in the butcher’s broom, where 
this circle leads directly up to the flower ; then in sco- 


lopecdrums, and afterwards in xylophyllos. 
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The leaves of such plants are more woody than any Vegetable 
others, as every one may know on breaking them. In Physiology. 
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sucl plants also the circle of life may be traced as 
leading from one flower to another. 

Mrs Ibbetson also thinks that all those parts which 
concur in forming the flower also join in forming the 
frnit and seed. 

Mrs Ibbetsou then adverts to the opinion of Wilde- 
now, when he says, “ we find in the springing flower, 
elongations of air-vessels, but we never see the elonga- 
tions from each particular part, one forming the future 
calyx, another the corolla, and so forth.” “ For in-- 
stance, in the common sun-flower (helianthus annuus), 
where in an immense large receptacle, numerous small 
flowers are placed, how should these elongations be able 
to unfold themselves into florets from the bark, inner 
bark, &c. through such a receptacle? There would 
arise a confusion amongst these small parts which is 
never met with.” 

‘*¢ How should, besides, the stamina be formed in 
herbs, which are not ligneous, or the pistil in plants 
which have no pith? Every one may thus easily con- 
ceive that all these opinions are mere hypotheses,. 
which may be refuted, even without the aid of anato- 
mica] dissection. 

Mrs Ibbetson attacks Wildenow’s opinion, and says: 
that he adduces the syngenesian class to prove the ae- 
curacy of it, the class which contains the very plants 
that would have proved the mistake of his argument, 
had he dissected them. 

Mrs Ibbetson then proposes the following questiona 
to Wildenow. Why, if the nourishment of eacli part. 
of the stem be not confined to each different part of the 
flower, does the whole arrangement of the parts alter, 
the moment it gets to the flower-stalk ? 

Why are there particular vessels to confiue and carry 
the juice to each peculiar part, if it were not of conse- 
quence that this juice should touch no other places? 
For what purpose is the curious and artificial manage-. 
ment in the bottom and top of a seed-vessel, which en 
ables the dissector to say, that ‘‘ there are five divisions. 
of little vessels proceeding from the wood; I know, 
therefore (thongh I do not see it), that this must be a 
pentandrian flower; here is but one middle vessel pro- 
ceeding from the circle of life (for the pith stops), it is 
therefore of the order monogynia ; here are five diyi- 
sions of little vessels proceeding from the inner bark, it 
must therefore have hve petals??? Mrs Ibbetson wishes 
others to be convinced of these facts as well as herself. 1£ 
a cut be made above or below the seed-vessel of a lily, a 
violet, or a tulip, she thinks conviction of her accuraey: 
will follow. Why in cutting above or below the seed-ves- 
sel of a syngenesian flower can you directly tell, whether 
it belong to the order superflua, sequalis, or segregata? 
Look at the bottom of the seed-veesel of the sonchus;. 
every pin hole of the vessel of the male is carried up by 
corresponding vessels in the outward cuticle of the seed, 
till it meets and joins the Uigature of the males; and 
the female liquor is protruded through the inside of the 
seed, and is perhaps one of the strongest proofs of the. 
impregnation of the female. In the syngenesian class 
(see fiy. 12.), the delicacy of the vessels, which may be 
supposed too small for a liquid to flow through them,,.. 
must not impede the belief that it.does so, when we con- 

sider. 
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Mrs Ib- 
betson says she has seen the liquor run up with the ut- 
most celerity through the upper cuticle of a very small 
seed of a plant belonging to the syngenesian class, till it 
m+t the male and continued its course. It 1s to be un- 
derstood that the juice from the corolla flows in the rest 
of the cut:cle, and that the largest vessels are those for 


Rig. 12. 13. the male liquor. See fig. 12. 13. 


[]. PHystoLocy oF PLants.—In treating this part 
of the subject, we propose to consider, first, the impreg- 
nation of seeds, and, second, the irritability of veyeta- 
bles. 

1. The impregnation of the sced.—Thie investigation 
of what is included under this title, forms ove of) the 
most teautiful and interesting pursuits of the vegetable 
physiologist. Mrs [bbvetson has communicated sme 
enrious observations on this subject. 
powerful solar microscope for opaque objects, she p1o- 
ceeds to an examination of tle seed, and the first shoot- 
ing of the infant plant, or rather of the germ or vessel 


which precedes it ; and she remarks that it 1s almost 1m- 


possible to ascertain the exact time when the seed is 
first formed in the pericarp; but that she las always 
found it in the winter buds when they were large 
enough for-d'ssection. 

It is curions to observe the vessels, which, she says, 
may properly be called the life, tracing their way to 
each flower-bud: for a seed may be said to depend for 
perfection on two separate moments: the one in which 
the life first enters the seed, when the whole outward 
form appears to be perfected ; and the second, when the 
impregnation of the seed takes place, by the ripening 
of the pollen. 

But when the life enters, it leaves a little string, and 
remains for a long time afterwards in a torpid state. 
This string crosses the corculum, or heart of the seed, 
so called because it is the cradle of the infant plant. 
She then states that the seed is attached to the seed-ves- 
sel-by two distinct organs, termed by the first botanists 
the umbilical cord, but as she thinks improperly, since 
they do not convey nourishment to the infant plant, 
which is wholly the office of the second set of vessels. 
We cannot agree with Mrs Ibbetson in her opinion ; for 
although the umbilical cord of an infant contains nour- 
ishing vessels, it also contains nerves, and yet we would 
never think of restricting this term alone to the arteries. 
The first of the connecting organs Mrs [bbetson con- 
ceives to be the circle of life, first, because without it 
the plant dies, and, second, because although every 


other part be eradicated by degrees and the circle of 


life be uninjured, the plant will grow again. 

She has made these experiments many thousand times 
and with the above results. he circle of life consists 
of delicate simple vessels, which carry a juice of a parti- 
cular nature, and may be traced in every part lying be- 


tween the wood and the pith. These vessels are not to 


be found in the leaf-bud; for they pass by it to the 
female flower, where they establish a new life in the 
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Vegetable sider the circulation of blocd in the diminutive animal 
Piysiolugy that torments the body of the flea or louse. 


Provided with a 


_ however, as the mid-day heat abates, tls juice, which 
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seed: a life which will enable it to grow, but not £0 Voretcit 
give life without impregnation. These vessels are the Physiolo 
life, therefore, from which all flower branches grow —y_. 
and all root-threads proceed. in calling these vessels 
the circle of life, Mrs Ibbetson says she ouly expresses 
what its office seems to denote. 
Mrs Ibbetson goes on to describe the next (or second) 
organ by which the seed is attached to the seed-vessel, - 
It consists of the nourishing vessels, which she is incli« 
fied to think proceed from the inner bark ; at least they 
may certainly be traced thence after the infant plant has 
lett the seed. When introduced, they enter not the 
seed at the same place as the life does ; they come uot 


‘into the corcnlum, but pass it, and spread tleniselves over 


a small spot below it, whieh is visibly of a diflerent na- 
ture from the rest of the seed. In farinaceous plants 
this spot is yellow, and yields ‘a milk-white juice ; but 
in other seeds it is ‘white, and gives a glutinous water 
of a sweetish taste. Mrs [bbetson thinks it probable 
that the nourishing vessels come from the fruit filled 
with this juice, which medicated with that part of the 
seed (which very apparently dissolves), they together 
form a nourishment snited to the infant plant. When 
the seed is so far perfected, it remains in an almost tore 
pid state, or growing very little; while the flower ex- 
pands daily, and the stamens are hastily advancing to 
enough their perfect state. 

Tt is now that by an almost imperceptible contraction 
of the lower part of the pistil, the juice is raised to the 
stigma (A), on which it may be seen hanging .in a 
large glutinous drop, which never falls off. As soon, 


is peculiar to the pistil, retires again within the tube, 
the contraction ceasing with the heat that cansed it. 
‘he same process goes on daily, till the stamina are 
ripe and ready to give out their interior powder to the 
pistil, which is always so placed as to receive the greater 
part of it 3 and as the anther (B) requires only moisture 
to burst it, it soon yields that fine and imperceptible 


dust, which quickly melting and mixing with the before- 
mentioned liquid, forms a combination of so powerful and 
stimulating a quality, that it no sooner runs down the 
interior of the style, and touches the nerve of life in the 
heart of the seed, than this vessel shoots forth in the most 
surprising degree, forming directly a species of crrcular 
hook within the vozd ; which in less than two days is of 
ten completely filled, though it had perhaps for many 
weeks before lain in an absolute torpor. This circular 
nerve is Soon covered by an excrescence that hides it; 
but if the corculum be divided with a fine lancet, the 
circular hook is discoverable, until the young plant 1s 
near leaving its cradle or seed. At the turn of the hook 
the cotyledons grow, and the root shoots from the c0- 
vered end. ‘I'he plant may be now said to lie in the seed 
in a contrary direction from that in which it will at@ 
future time grow, siuce the root is above, and the stem 
below: but nature has provided for their change of 
place, since it is effected as they leave the seed. It has 


been already noticed that the nourishment of the i 
plan 
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(a) In the journal it is said “ to the pointal;” but certainly stigma is meant, for pistil and pointal are 


(synonymous. 


48) In the journal it is called pollen, but anther must be meant, 
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table plant is medicated between the juice brouglit in the 
lo8Y- nourishing vessels, and the peculiar spot in the seed, 
forming a liquid which continues to abound ; indeed 
the infant plant may be said to repose zn 7t, till the root 
has opened the whole or part of the seed. ‘The root 
then changes its direction, and runs into the earth, soon 
forming a number of stringy hairs, which serve as so 
many suckers to draw the liquid nourishment from the 
earth, while the plant quickly shews, by the rapid pro- 
gress it makes, the advantage it receives from its change 
of dict; for it soon raises itself from its prostrate posture, 
emerges from the seed, and is now seen in its proper 
direction. The above account, we think Mrs [bbetson 
justly remarks, aflords a complete confirmation of the 
sexilal system. 

In the syngenesian orders, the pistil being mostly sin- 
gle, runs up from the seed 3 and the juice of the pistil has 
no other way of reaching the pointal (stigma must be 
here meant), but by passing through the seed, which it 
does without producing any eflect, or filling up the va- 
cancy at the top of the corculum. But as soon as the 
juice of the pistil becomes mixed with the pollen, which 
dissolves in it, the void of the corculum is filled, the 
hook is soon afterwards formed, and the plant is ronsed 
to life. Mys Ibbetson relates some experiments whith 
she made to ascertain whether the umbilica! cord was, 
or was not, the life of the plant. She placed a bean 
in the earth, and when the infant plant was ready 
to leave the seed she opened it with a fine lancct, and 
cut off the cotyledons, just where they join the heart 
and the circular hook which have been before described. 
She then tied a piece of very fine thread round the 
bean, and replaced it in the earth. The cotyledons 
grew again, though higher up, but they appearcd very 
weak and sickly for some time. She cut off the root 
of another bean which had been placed in the earth, 
and which was of the same age as the above, and found 
that the root grew again in a few days and appeared 
quite healthy. 

In a third experiment she separated and cut off the 
nourishing vessels from each side of the bean; but a 
great number of hairs grew from the wounded part, 
which, by attaining moisture from the earth for nourish- 
ment, supplied the place of the vessels cut off; so that 
it was not ascertained whether or not the bean would 
live independent of these vessels, which was the object 
of the experiment. We observe here, however, a grand 
provision of nature for the embryo plant: hairs being 
formed to supply it with moisture when the nourishing 

vessels are destroyed. Mrs [bbetson next took a bean 
| Which had been about four days in the earth, and open- 
| Ng it with great care took out with a fine lancct the 
_ Part which she csteems the cord of life, that is, the part 
which crosses the corculum and shot forth on the first 
_Impregnation of the plant. oo, fig. 14. and 15. represent 
the nourishing vessels of a bean; Lu to 2 two seminal 
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so cutting off their communication ; but did not touch 
00, which she thinks is the nourishing vessel. 
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The consequence was, that the secds of this flower “V7 


were never impregnated. Mrs Ibbetson next tried the 
effect of taking the ncrve of life from the chesnut, the 
walnut, acorn, &c; first opening a sced without tonch- 
ing the nerve, that she might be certain that the open- 
ing was not the cause of its death. 
the heart taken ont of a seed of the chesnut; /is the 
cirenlar hook already described ; 0 0 the nourishing ves- 
sels, and // the line of life, which was taken out from 
some seeds where it crosses the heart at 2. 
is the seed of the gooseberry ; 0 the nourishing vessels, 
e the line of life, and 22 the corculum or heart. 

She found that all those sceds from which she took 
the nerve of life died ; and that the others, which had 
been merely laid open, lived. She remarks that it is 
only at the beginning of life, that the plant can be 
killed by this process; for when older, if the nerves 
of life decay, they shoot out above the declining part, 
and run into any part of the stem that is pure, to pre- 
serve themsclycs. Mrs Ibbetson then statcs that this 
nerve is the source of life in very decayed trees; and is 
also tle cause of a double pith, or at least the appear- 
ance of it, in many trees. 

To observe this line of life, seeds must be examined 
in their first formation; for when it has done its office, 
it detaches itself. When the secd is boiled, the line of 
life and nourishing vessels mark themselves by becoming 
of a dark colour. 

2. Irritability of vegetables.—In entering upon this 
subject, we onght to warn our readers, that very oppo- 
site opinions have been entcrtained respecting it; some 
physiologists of the greatest eminence allowing that we 
have satisfactory proofs of the irritability of vegetab!es 
in a variety of plants, but more particularly in the mo- 
tions of the mimosze, dionea, &c. 3 while others of no 
less respectability ascribe these motions to the influence 
of light, heat, or some othcr mechanical agent. 

As neither muscles nor nerves have ever been demon- 
strated in the vegetable structure, of course the proofs of 
the irritability of vegetables are drawn from the inti- 
mate analogy which seems to exist between the motions 
of some plants and those of animals. Some physiolo- 
gists, from observing the similarity of motions in the 
two kingdoms, were naturally led to ascribe them to 
the same cause ; others, from not being able to observe 
the same motive organs, namely, muscles, in both king- 
doms, denied that plants could possess irritability ; a 
third set, waving the idea of irritability in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, have laboured to shew that the motions of 
plants depend on mechanical causes alonc. 

We shall first notice the observations of Mrs Ibbet- 
son, who ascribes the motion of plants to the spiral 
wires which we have described. Her opinion is found- 
ed upon a number of new observations made with the 
solar microscope, which we sliall proceed to relate. 

1st, The spiral vessels are not to be found in any 
plants to which motion is unnecessary. 

She could not ohserve these vessels in any of the 

- firs, in any of the plants which spread their leaves upon 
the surface of the water, in any of the sea weeds (c), 
of the lichens, or of the grasses; and she does not think 
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(c) She afterwards excepts the conferv 2, which have metion. 


Fig. 17. represents Fig. 17. 
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in confirmation cf her opinion; but we suspect that they 
are not altogether just, especially as we observe a discre- 
pancy in the papers of Mrs Ibbetson. ‘Thus at one part 
she has given us a very minute description of the spiral 
vessels in the runners of the pow reptans, and now shie 
says they are not to be found in the grasses (D). 


Mrs ibbetson’s second argument is, that if a plant” 
& I 


whose leaves present their faces to the light, be turned 
so that the backs are to the sun, the leaves in a few 
hours will regain their former position; bat if this be 
often repeated, althongh the plant will not suffer, yet 
the leaves will be longer at every repetition in retura- 
ing to their former situation, or will cease to move at 
ail. She accounts for this by saying, that the spiral-like 
elastic vessels are relaxed by the operation, and lose 
their power of coiling into their usual form. 

Others would account for the above fact by saying 
that the irritability of the plant was exhausted by these 
repeated and unnatural actions ; in the same manner as 
tle mimosa becomes gradually less sensible to impres- 
srons when too often renewed. 

Mrs tbbetson’s third argument is, that those leaves 
which have most motion, are provided with most spiral 
vessels, and have these vessels most twisted , as in the 
populus tremula. 

Fourth proof. Mrs Ibbetson divided the spiral ves- 
sels of a vine leaf while growing, without touching the 
nourishing vessels; and from that moment it never con- 
tracted, and when placed with its back to the light, 
it did not alter its position, though it was long before it 
decayed. Both electricity and galvanism canse these 
leaves to contract, by affecting the spiral wires (not the 
cuticle), for when the leaf is deprived ef thcse vessels 
it does not contract at all. 

We would here remark that we suspect much, in the 
above experiment, that more than the spiral vessels was 
divided: at any rate there is very great discordance be- 
tween Mrs Ibbetson’s experiments and that of M. Ca- 
landrini, who found that vine leaves turned to the light 
when they were separated from the stem and suspended 
by a thread. 

Fifth argument. Mrs Ibbetson observed, when she 
placed some of the spiral vessels taken from a cabbage 
leaf upon one end of a long netting needle, and caused 
a candle to approach, that they were much agitated, and 
at last flung themselves off the ncedle. We think no 
conclusion can be drawn from what is here stated. 

The fresh water conferva and the dodder tribe, are 
the only plants, without leaves, that Mrs Ibbetson is 
acquainted with, which have spiral vessels. 

Mrs Ebbetson says that the spiral vessels are so very 
tough, and so very tightly coiled, in the leaf stem 

(petiole) of the geranium cordifolium, that she has by 
means of them been enabled to draw up the leaf; but it 
is difficult to be done. 

The sixth proof is drawn from the effect produced by 
moisture on Captain Kater’s hygrometer, which will be 
noticed soon. — 
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General Observations.—Mrs Ubbetson says the spiral Vegeta) 
wires may be considered as asccondary cause of motion, Physio 
as they are primarily acted upon by light and moisture, “~~ 


By means of the spiral wire, all the movements of plants 
are made; by it, flowers open in the morning and shut 
in the evening; the leaves turn, and the creeping plants 
wind in their regular order. Mrs Ibbetson says, the 
opening of the flower at a different time of the day, or 
its turning in a different manner, does not militate a- 
gainst the above statement ; as strong light and dry 
weather produce a contraction of the wire, while dark- 
ness and moistnre effect a dilatation of it. It depends 
wholly upon the position in which the spiral wire is 
placed, whether by its dilatation the flowers shall be 
opened or shut, as in mechanics the same spring may be 
made to turn to the right or to the left, to open or to 
shut a box. Most of the flowers which Mrs [bbetson 
has observed to close at noon, have an extremely limber 
corolla, formed only of a double cuticle without pabu 
lum; and hence they are soon overcome by heat, and 
relaxation directly takes place; as in the convolvulus 
atl, the evening or tree primrose, &c. 

We must add, however, that we regard this account 
of the spiral vessels with sume degree of doubt. We 
suspect that the spiral vessels, if they have the power of 
opening or shuttiug a flower, will always act in one 
uniform manner; i.e. if they are able to open it, they 
will always do so, and vice versa. 

The nymphea alba raises itself out of the water, and 
expands, about seven o’clock in the morning; and closes 
again, reposing upon the surface, about four in the even- 
ing. Now its petals are mucli thicker than those of 
the /eontodon tararacum, which shuts up its flowers be- 
tween eight and nine in the evening. 

We could multiply instances ; but we conceive we 
have said enough to shew, that the flowers with the 
most slender corolla are not uniformly those which 
soonest close. 

Mrs lbbetson says, contrary to the opinion of Mir- 
bel, that the case in which the spiral vessels are inclosed 
is capable of being stretched ; indeed it is formed of so 
thin (or rather so loose) a substance, as plainly to he 
intended to dilate and contract. The case is composed 
of a very few thin vessels, interlaced with an extremely 
fine spiral wire 5 while the large spiral vessels fill up the 
case in an irregular manner, the nourishing vessels ferm 
a regular circle of tubes around it. See fig. 29. and 30. 

Of the Indian grass (andrepogon contortum of Lin- 
né), of which Captain Kater’s hygrometer is formed. 
—The chief part of it is made with the spiral awn of 
an Indian grass, which readily untwists in a moist at- 
mosphere, and wee versa. Now Mrs Ibbetson asks! 
the most trifling change of moisture can untwist one sort 
of vegetable fibre, and by this means manage an instru- 
ment, why should not a quantity of similar formed fibres 
or spiral vessels produce the same effect on leaves and 
flowers ? She says, Captain Kater’s hygrometer moves 
very sensibly if a finger be placed within half an meh 
of the fibre (awn.) Now, the most sensitive plant we 
have will not move but with the touch.” 

We are quite aware of the effects of moisture on some 

vegetables, 


ae 


(D) She found the spiral vessels also in the andropogon contortum. 
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vegetables. We have strong proofs of it in some of the 
mosses, as in the brywm hygrometricum, which, if the 
frnitstalk be moistened at the bottom, makes three or 
four revolutions ; if the upper part be moistened, it 
turns the contrary way. 

We can scarcely compare these motions with those of 
the mimosz ; for it is quite evident that they are pro- 
duced by moisture : but as we are to speak of the mo- 
tions of the mimosz in a little, we would only observe, 
that when Mrs Ibbetson says ‘ the sensitive plant will 
not move but with the touch,’? she argues against her- 
self; for this shews that it is acted upon by the same 
causes as animal muscles, and that it is not governed by 
moisture alone. 

The only sensitive part of the Indian grass is the awn, 
which is formed of a leather-like substance, infinitely 
thicker and stronger than the usual spiral vessels in 
plants. The awn is formed of two apparently flat 
pieces, with a cylindric hollow running through the 
middle, which is filled with a thick spiral wire. Fig. 
91. 22.23. and 24. Each side of the awn is bristled ; 
but the bristles do uot add to its sensibility. 

Of the Nettle—The awn or sting of the nettle is 
a long pipe with a bag at the end divided into two 
parts ; the smaller contains the poison, and the larger 
is situated below it. This bag seems also to be compo- 
sed of a leather-like substance, and it is likewise affect- 
ed by light and moisture. 

The moment the upper part of the pipe is touched, 
the under part of the bag whirls up, breaks the poison 
bladder, and throws its contents violently up the pipe, 
burning the person who touches it. 

Light thrown upon the bag by means of the solar 
microscope, produces the same effect as touching it. 
The poisonous liquor is protruded up the pipe with 
great force, till it issues out at the minnte aperture at 
the point ; but before it does so, the pipe is bent down 
with a jerk, by means of the spiral wire. 

The spiral wire winds round the bag at the bottom 
of the pipe; and it is by the action of this wire that 
the bag is made to contract. The nettle lays down its 
stings every evening, just as the sensitive plant does its 
branches. See fig. 19, and 20. 

Mimosa Sensitiva.—The motions of this plant are re- 
gulated not only by the spiral wire, but also by a bag 
of a leather-like substance, which is capable of contrac- 
tion and dilatation. 

We shall next give Mrs Ibbetson’s plate respecting 
the structure of this plant, with her description. 

Fig. 25. is a representation of the springs which go- 
vern each leaf; d,d is the stalk. Fach leaf has a 
base c, c, which serves to concentrate the spiral wircs. 
These passing over in every direction, being drawn 
through the narrowest parts of the stem 55054, press 
the stem together ; and, when touched, lay the leaves, 
one on the other, the whole way down the leaf-stalk. 
But, before the stimulus is applied, the stem is flat- 
tened in a contrary direction. The ball of the leaf 
ishollow and filled with oil. The parts ee and pp 
(fig. 26.) are made of that leathery substance, which 
forms the cuticle, and is contracted by the light in 
the solar microscope. The parts e¢ contain the oil 
which serves to lubricate the knots (we suppose), and 
enable them to slip over each other ; beside, probably, 
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When touched, the whole string relaxes at 00, and 
lets the branch fall. This it would also do at a, if it 
were not supported by the wood-vessels turning into the 
leaf. Fig. 27. is the part ee pp uncut, and in its na- 
tural sate. Mrs Ibbetson thinks that not only the mo- 
tions of this plant, but of all others, depend upon the 
spiral wires which contract and dilate by the action of 
light and moisture. She adds, that there are no spiral 
wires in the seminal Icaves of the mosa sensittiva, and 
that the seminal leaves have no motion whatever. 

In farther illustration of this subject, we shall next 
present our readers with some observations by Mr Lyall, 


lately published in Nicholson’s Journal *, respecting * Vol. xxv. 


the irritability of the mzzmosa pudica, and some other 92. 
plants. 

“© It is well known (he observes), if we take a leaf 
of this plant, similar to what is represented (fg. 31.), 
and then, by means of a pair of scissars (completely 
dry), cnt off half the pmnula A, this pinnula will con- 
tract at its joint, either immediately, or in a few sc- 
conds ; its neighbour, or opposite pinnula, B, closing 
at the same time, or soon aftcr. 

‘¢ The pinnule A and B having come into contact, 
there is a pausc, or a short cessation, of motion ; but 
in the course of a few more seconds, the next pair of 
pinnule, CC, will also shut up, and the same will hap- 
pen with every pair of pinnulze of that pinna succes- 
sively; only with this difference, that the intervals be- 
tween the shutting up of each pair of pinnulee will be 
shorter, the farther it is from the pinnula that was cut. 
After the whole of the pinnuls of this pinna have com- 
pletely closed, and a little interval, then the joint D 
will bend so as to allow the pinaa to drop consider- 
ably. : 
“¢ Nevertheless, the motion is often not so obvious in 
this joint, as in that to be mentioned. 

«A longer pause will now intervene, in some cases 
so long as to make us suppose that all motion is at an 
end; but at length the joint E) suddenly bends, and 
astonishes the beholder. 

‘The petiole F now, instead of forming an acute 
angle with the stem above the joint, forms a very ob- 
tuse angle with :t. 

‘© We shall now have another cessation of motion, 
and then the joint, H, will slightly bend; then another 
pause, then a shutting up of the pair of pinnula, H, 
and so on with the other pinnulz, till the whole pinna 
is closed. The motions, however, will not be so regu- 
lar in this pinna as they were in the other ; for as the 
pinnule LL approach, they press forward the next pair, 
and so on with all the rest.” 

These motions, the author supposes, are not occasion- 
ed by impnlse ; for a bit of the pinnula may be cut off 
almost without producing any motion. 

But, allowing that a little motion were produced, it 
comes naturally as a question, Why does the motion 
become so extensive ? how is the impulse communicated 
to the origin of the petiole ? The anthor does not think 
that these questions will ever be satisfactorily answered 
upon mechanical principles. 

He admits indecd, that a structure exists in the sz- 
mosa sensitiva, corresponiing to what Mrs Ibbetson has 

ia 2 described ; 
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Physiology. specting it. He then proceeds to inquire, whether by sects imprisoned in the leaves of this plant, and hence Physis 
such a struetnre, acted upon hy heat, light, or mois- | were led to press with a pin the centre of otlier leaves “"Y 


ture, we could possibly explain the motions of the 7z- 
mosa pudica. ** On the experiments above related, (he 
observes), I presume no one would say, that moisture 
was the cause of motion, as the seissars were quite 
dry.” | 

It is to be remembered also, that this plant will per- 
form its motions under water. 

As there was no change of light, consequently this 
had no share in the effeet. Besides, when moisture is 
produced (Mr Lyall certamly means darkness) in con- 
sequence of the abstraction of light, all the pinnulce 
shut up at the same time ; not, however in the regular 
ordcr mentioned in the experiment. Neither does the 
motion take place from change of temperature, for the 
temperature was not altered. 

A great many questions will here suggest themselves, 
as, How does it happen that the motion is produced ? 
how does it beeome so extensive? how comes it that 
there are regular motions and panses, &e. ? 

The author concludes, by saying, that it is vain to at- 
tempt any mechanical solution of the phenomenon men- 
tioned ahovc, ‘* which would seem to depend on an cx- 
quisite irritahility in the plant itself.” 

Dionea Muscipula—Mr Lyall does not think that 
the motions of this plant are to be explained in the man- 
ner spoken of by Broussonet, who ascribed them to the 
evacuation of a fluid from the leaf, whieh will be notieed. 
when we speak of the drosere. For the leaf may be 
touched without causing any efflux of fluid whatever, 
and yet it will contract completely. 

Comparetti'’s explanation respecting the motion of 
this plant is not admitted ; becanse it seems improbable, 
is contrary to analogy, and inadequate to explain the 
phenomenon. 

Of the Drosera Longifolia and Rotundifolia.—As 
many of the museles of the animal system, as the heart, 
diaphragm, &e. act quite independent of the will, and 
as these parts are highly irritable, Mr Lyall wishes to 
show, that a voluntary command of a museular force 
should not be taken into the definition of the word irri- 
tability, as has been donc by some. Mr Lyall says, 
‘¢ By irritability, I understand, that property inherent 
in some bodies (or rather parts of bodies), by whieh, 
when a stimulus is applied, they are enabled to con- 
tract. 

The leaves of the drosera rotundifolia, when propcr- 
ly unfolded, lie round the stem in a stellated manner. 
The footstalks of the leaves vary in length from half an 
inch to an inch and a half. The leaves are covered on 
their upper surface by a number of hairs, varying also 
in length from one line to three-cighths of an inch, and 
are each terminated by a little gland, which gland is 
eovered by a transparent viseid fluid, presenting a fine 
appearance. 

The ehief difference between the drosera longifolia 
and rotundifolia is in the shape of the leaves; those of 
the former being obovate, while those of the latter are 
of an orbicular shape. 

Mr Lyall mentions the observations of Mr Whately, 
who, it would appear, was the first in this kingdom who 
deseribed the eontraetions of the droserce when irrita- 
ted. 


in their natural and expanded form, when they very 
suddenly contraeted, and, as it were, encircled the 
in, 

Roth had noticed, in 1779, that the leaves of the dro- 
sere: moved, when irritated. He placed an ant upon 
the middle of a leaf of the drosera rotundifolia, but so 
as not to disturb the plant. The ant endeavoured to 
escape, but was held fast by the clammy juice of the 
points of the hairs, which was drawn eut by its feet 
into fine threads; in some minutes the short hairs on 
the disk of the leaf began to bend, then the long hairs, 
and laid themselves upon the insect. After a while the 
leaf itself began to bend, and in some hours the end of 
the leaf was so bent inwards as to touch the base. The 
same happened when the experiments were made on the 
drosera lungifolia, but more rapidly. 

Roth also found that the hairs bent themselves when 
he touehed them with the point ofa needle, with a hog’s 
bristle, or when he placed a very small piece of wood 
the weight of an ant upon the leaves. 

Mr Lyall next gives us an aceount of his own expe- 
riments. He says, ‘ that for five months, he almost, 
every day, had the species of droseree under his eye, ei- 
ther at home or in the country ;’’ and he confesses, that 
he never saw such a rapid eontraetion of the leaves of 
the drosera rotundifolia, as had been noticed by Messrs 
Whately and Gardom: but in all his experiments the 
contraction was gradual, though it seldom failed to hap- 
pen, if the plant was in good condition. In most of 
his experiments an hour was necessary for the complete 
bending of all the hairs ; and it required some hours for 
the perfect shutting up of the leaves. Henee it is evi- 
dent, that whocver has a wish to notice the motions of 
the droserce, must not set out with the expectation of 
seeing a rapid motion, similar to what happens in the 
mimose, follow the application of a stimulus; but, to 
observe the ultimate efleets, must wateh with an atten 
tive eye, for at least 20 minutes. 

In aceounting for the manner in which these motions 
are performed, various opinions have heen held. Brous- 
sonet suspects that the disengagement of some fluids 
influences them. He says, that the insect, by absorbing 
the fluid which is on the points of the hairs, empties the 
vessels of the leaf, whieh folds upon itself; and the 
quickness of the aetion is proportional to the number of 
hairs touehed by the insect. 

Our author observes, that ‘ this theory, at first sight, 
does not appear even to be plausible ; for, how is it posst- 
ble that an insect can absorh a thick tenacious fluid ? No 
doubt, however, part of this fluid will be attached to 
the part of the insect which touches it; but this seems 
quite unconnected with the contraction of the leaf. 
the 30th of July, Mr Lyall brought from the country 4 
number of plants of the drosera rotundifolia, and, om 
inspecting them, he found many of the hairs of the 
leaves deprived of their viscid fluid ; but yet both they 
and the leaf remained quite expanded and in good con- 
dition. Next day, about four o’elock, he placed a 
small bit of sulphate of copper, in the disk of one of 
these expanded leaves, and by six o’cloek most of the 
hairs on one side of the leaf, even the outermost, 


bent themselves over the bit of copper; this —_ 
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to prove the inaccuracy of Broussonet’s theory. In 
other experiments, he placed small bits of bread or 
wood, or three or four of the central hairs, without 
touching the other hairs, or the viscid fluid on their 
ends ; and in a few hours he found that all the hairs had 
contracted around the foreign body. In some plants, 
the sulphate of copper was placed upon some of the 
smal] hairs in the disk of the leaf, without touching the 
Jeaf itself; yet the bending of the hairs and leat was 
complete. 

‘© We have here proof (he adds), 1st, That the 
leaves do not contract when deprived of their viscid 
fluid, which ouglit to have been the case if Broussonet’s 
theory had been true. 2dly, That the contraction 
takes place even when the viscid fluid does not cover 
the little giands. 3dly, That the contraction follows, 
although the foreign body is not brought into contact 
with all the hairs. 

The opinion of Sennebier, who appears to have 
ascribed the motions of the droserze to the eflect of pres- 
gure is next examined. “ Sennebier seems (it is ob- 
served) sensible, that the contractions of the leaves 
take place even when light bodies are placed on them, 
which circumstance of itself wonld lead us to suspect, 
that pressure is not alone the cause. 

“ ] know (it is added), that, if we press on the centre 
of a leat with a pm, &c. we may cause its margin to 
approximate the pin; and this certainly would be owing 
toa mechanical cause. But, suppose we see the con- 


traction take place, as I have done, when a body speci- 


fically hehter than the leaf itself is placed in the centre, 
asa bit of rotten wood; should we be still inclined to 
ascribe it to a mechanical canse ? Admit that it is the 
¢ase. Suppose, then, we place the same bit of wood on 
the margin of the leaf, what effect ought to follow? If it 
were owing to a mechanical cause, or the weight of the 
foreizn body, as in the last mentioned case, then we 
should expect, that the part of the margin of the leaf, on 
which the bit of wood rested, would be depressed ; 
which undoubtedly is not the case: hut, on the contrary, 
the margin rises, and then contracts towards the foreign 
body, or towards the footstalk of the leaf. 

“That tlis motion does not depend on pressure, may 
be still better illustrated, by placing a fly, or some other 
body, on the apex of a leaf of the drosera longifolia. 
The hairs near the foreign body will contract around it, 
and then the apex of the leaf will rise upwards, and 
turn inwards, until it touches the base. Or, if the of- 
fending body is small, the leaf will become convoluted 
around it.” 

From the result of his experiments, the author thinks, 
that the motions of the leaves of the droserze cannot be 
explained on mechanical principles. He conceives, 
that these motions are performed, if not by muscles, at 
least by something which is equivalent to muscles in the 
animal body. | 

Tt appears that the leaves of the drosera rotundifolia 


and longifolia remain completely expanded during the- 


test sunshine and driest weather ; during the coldest 
And wettest weather ; during the greatest darkness, and, 
finally, during the brightest licht of day. This, how- 
ever, is to be taken in a limited sense, i. e. only during 
- expansion of the leaves, not during the cold of win- 
ter. “ Here, then, neither heat, cold, dryness, damp- 
hess, darkness, nor light in general, at all affect the 
2 
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have already described. 
SUPPLEMENT, 


EXPLANATION or PLATES DXLI. DXLIL° 
AND DXLIILI. 


[ Note, that some errors in the references to figures 
an the text may be corrected by this explanation, which 
7s accurate. | 

Fig. 1. Part of a branch, shewing the manner in 
which the line of life, ¢c, enters into the flower-bud, a, 
and passes by the leaf, 54. 

Fig. 2. A flower-bud, showing the line of life, ec, 
running up to each flower, a, a,a,a,a,a,a, and the 
pith terminating at 6. 

Fig..3. Section of the stem of a tree; a, the rind ; 
b, the bark; ¢, the inner bark; d, the wood; e, the 
spiral nerves ; f, the corona or line of life ; g, the pith ; 
A, f, the silver grain ; 9, 0, 0, the bastard grain. 

Fig. 4. Cylinders of the inner bark. 

Fig. 5. Cylinders of the wood. 

Fig. 6, 7, 8, 9. Commencement of the growth of 
leaves, extibited in different stages. a, a, a, a, The 
mid-rib; 4, 6, 4, the young vessels appearing like cot- 
ton; ¢, ¢, the spiral nerves ; d, the smaller vessels cros- 
sing each other. Fig. 9. also shews, e, e, the fine ves- 
sels prowing up each side of the mid-rib; and f, the 
pabulum. 

Fig. 10. Leaf-bnd of the lime-tree. - 

Fig. 11. Leaf-bud of the horse-chesnut about Ja- 
nuary. 

Fig. 


calyx 5 


12. A seed-vessel of the class syngenesia ; a, the » 
b, feniale florets; c, male and female florets, 

Fig. 13. Section just above the seed-vessel of the di- 
authus. a, the calyx proceeding from the bark; 4, the 
the corolla, from the inner bark ; ¢,¢,c, c, ten stamina ~ 
from the wood ; d, the seed-vessel; e, the pistil from 
the corona or circle of life. 

Fig. 14. Representation of the bean. 9, 0, the nou- 
rishing vessels ; L to #, the senrinal leaves, or cotyle- 
dons; 4 to /, the embryo. 

Fig. 15. 0, The nourishing vessels ; //, the embryo 
in the seed of the lily, crossing the empty part of the 
corculum. | 

Fig. 16. Shews, /, /, the line of life; 0,0, the nou- 
rishing vessels. 

Fig. 17. Represents the heart taken-out ofthe seed 
of a chesnut. /, the circular hook ; 0, 0, the nourish- 
ing vessels ; 4, 4, the line of life, which was taken out 
where it crosses the heart at 7. 

Fig. 18. The seed of the gooseberry.: o, the nourishing 
vessels; /, the line of life ; m, the corculum or heart... 

Fig. 19. The sting of the nettle, as viewed with tbe 
solar microscope; 2, the bag of poison; x, the spiral wire. 

Fig. 20. The sting after the poison has been thrown 
to the pot ; x, the spiral wire contracted. 

Fig. 21. Indian grass greatly magnified, showing 
the manner in which it is formed. : 

Fig. 22. Awn of the grass. 

Fig. 23 and 24. The grass twisted. 

Fig. 25. Leaf of the mimosa sensitiva, 

Fig. 26. A-longitudinal section of the leafésstalk of 
the mimosa sensitiva, the middle part containing five: 
cases of spiral wire, and each extremity: only three. 
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Fig. 24. The extremity of the uncut leaf-stalk, which 
is divided at pp in fig. 26. 

Fig. 28. A horizontal section of the stem of the mi- 
mosa. 

Fig. 29. A case full of the spiral wire much magni- 
fied. 

Fig. 30. Spiral wire still more magnified. 

Fig. 31. Leaf of the mimosa pudica. 

VEGETATIVE souxL, among philosophers, de- 
notes that principle in plants, by virtue of which they 
vegetate, or receive nourishment and grow. 

VEHICLE, in general, denotes any thing that car- 
ries or bears another along; but is more particularly 
used in pharmacy for any liquid serving to dilute some 
medicine, in order that it may be administered more 
commodiously to the patient. 

VEL, in Ancient Geography, a city of Etruria, the 
long and powerful rival of Rome; distant about 100 
stadia, or 12 miles, to the north-west ; situated on a 
high and steep rock. Taken after a siege of 10 years 
by Camillus, six years before the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls: and thither the Romans, after the burning of 
their city, had thoughts of removing ; but were dissuaded 
from it by Camillus (Livy). It remained standing «after 
the Punic war; and a colony was there settled, and its 
territory assigned to the soldiers. But after that it de- 
clined so gradually, as not to leave a single trace stand- 
ing. Famous for the slaughter of the 3co Fabii on the 
Cremera (Ovid). The spot on which it stood lies near 
Isola, in St Peter’s patrimony ( Holstemus). 

VEIL, a piece of stulf, serving to cover or hide any 
thing. 

In the Romish churches, in time of Lent, they have 
veils or curtams over the altar, crucifix, images of 
saints, &c. 

A veil of crape is worn on the head by nuns, as a 


badge of their profession : the novices wear white veils, 


but those who have made the vows black ones. See the 
article Nun. 

VEIN, in Anatomy, is a vessel which carries the 
blood from the several parts of the body to the heart. 
See ANatomy, N° 123. : 

VEIN, among miners, is a fissure in the horizontal 
strata which contains ore, spar, cauk, clay, chert, croil, 
brownhen, pitcher-chert, cur, which the philosophers 
call the mother of metals, and sometimes soil of all co- 
lours. When it bears ore, it is called a quick vetn ; 
when no ore, a dead vein. 

VELA, a remarkable cape on the coast of Terra 
Firma, in South America. W. Long. 71. 25. N. Lat. 
$2. 30, 

_VELARIUS, in antiquity, an officer in the court of 
tte Roman emperors, being a kind of usher, whose post 
was behind the curtain in the prince’s apartment, as that 
of the chancellor’s was at the entry of the ballustrade ; 
and that of the ostiarii at the door. The velari bad 
a superior of the same denomination, who commanded 
them. ) 

VELEZ-prE-Gomara, a town of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Fez, and in the province of Eriff. It is 
the ancient AcARTH. With a harbour and a handsome 
castle, where the governor resides. It is seated he- 
tween two high mountains, on the coast of the Medi- 


‘terranean sea. W. Long. 4. 0. N. lat. 35. 10. 
5 
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VELITES, in the Roman army, a kind of ancient Velites 


soldiery, who were armed lightly with a javelin, a cask, 
cuirass, and shield. 
VELLEIUS Parercunus. See PaTercuus, 
VELLUM, is a kind of parchment, that is finer, 
evener, and more white than the common parchment. 
The word is formed from the French ve/zn, of the Latin 
vitulinus, ** belonging to a calf.” 


VELOCITY, in Mechanics, swiftness ; ‘that affec- 


tion of motion whereby a moveable is disposed to run 


Over a certain space in a certaintime. It is also called 


cclerity, and is always proportional to the space moved, 


See QuanTiTy, N° 11 and 14, &e. 
VELVET, a rich kind of stuff, all silk, covered on 


the outside with a close, short, fine, soft shag, the other 


side being a very strong close tissue. 

The nap or shag, called also the ve/veting, of this 
stuff, is formed of part of the threads of the warp, which 
the workinan puts on a long narrow-channelled ruler or 
needle, which he afterwards cuts, by drawing a sharp 
steel tool along the channel of the needle to the ends of 
the warp. The principal and best manufactories of 
velvet are in France and Italy, particularly in Venice, 
Milan, Florence, Genoa, and Lucca: there are others 
in Holland, set up by the French refugees ; whereof 


that at Haerlem is the most considerable : but they all 


come short of the beauty of those in France, and ac- 
cordingly are sold for 10 or 15 per cent. less, There 
are even some brovght from China; but they are the 
worst of all. 

VENAL, or VENous, in Anatomy, something that 
bears a relation to the veins. This word 1s also used for 
something bought with money, or procured by bribes. 


VENEERING, VANEERING, or Fineering, a kind — 


of marquetry, or inlaying, whereby several thin slices 
or leaves of fine wood, of different kinds, are applied 
and fastened on a ground of some common wood. 
There are two kinds of inlaying: the one, which is 
the more ordinary, goes no farther than the making of 
compartiments of different woods; the other requires 
much more art, and represents flowers, birds, and the 
like figures. The first kind is what we properly call 


vencering ; the latter we have already described under. 


MARQUETRY. 

The wood intended for veneering is first sawed out 
into slices or leaves, about a line thick : in order to saw 
them, the blocks or planks are placed upright in a kind 
of vice or sawing press: the description of which may 
be seen nnder the article just referred to. These shices 
are afterwards cut into slips, and fashioned divers ways, 
according to the design proposed ; then the joints being 
carefully adjusted, and the pieces brought down to their 
proper thickness, with several planes for the purposes 
they are glued down on a ground or block of dry wood, 
with good strong English glue. The pieces thus joined 
and glued, the work, if small, is put ina press; if large 
it is laid on the bench, covered with a board, and pressed 
down with poles, or pieces of wood, one end whereo 


reaches to the ceiling of the room, and the other bears. 


on the boards. When the glue is quite dry they take 
it out of the press and finish it 5 first with little planes, 
then with divers scrapers, some whereof resemble rasp% 
which take off dents, &c. left by the planes. When 
sufficiently scraped, the work is polished with the skin r 
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a sea dog, wax, and a brush and polisher of shave-grass: 
which is the last operation. 
VENEREAL, something belonging to venery ; as 


V ££ N 


Astol phus king of the Lombards was then laying waste Venice. . 
the territories of the church, the troops of Pepin were, ———~ 
by the intreaties of the pope, dispatched against that 


encerille 


Venice. 


~ the lees venerca, &e. See Mepicinxe Index. powerful monarch; and though, on the defeat of Astol- 
| VENERY, is commonly used for the act of copula-  phus they marched against the Venetians, it does not 
tion, or coition, between the two sexes ; it has also heen appear that the enterprise was productive of either ho- 
employed by old writers as applicable to hunting or ¢Ae nour or success. The war with Pepin was renewed in 

chace, as beasts of venery, ' 804, on occasion of Obelerio, the doge of Venice, 
VENESECTION, or PHLEBOTOMY, in Surgery. shewing an inclination to favour the Greek emperor 

See SuRGERY Lndex. Nicephorus against Pepin. Obelerio was related to the 
VENETIAN Bote, a fine red earth used in paint- French monarch, having married his sister ; and as on 

ing, and called in the colour shops Venetian red.—Itis this account the Venetians were jealous of the attach- 

dug np in Carinthia, and sent from Venice to all parts ment of their doge, he was superseded, and Valentin 

of the world; bat the use of it 1s much superseded by nominated commander in his place. Pepin lad collect- 

a brieht colcathar of vitriol. ed a nomerous and well appointed army, and had fitted 

* VENICE, Stare oF, formerly a celebrated repub- out a fleet to act against the Venetians by sea. With 


lic, which for nearly ten centuries formed one of the 
1 most powerful maritime states of Europe. Its dominions 
Hation ’ | | ] f | . Ad Eee: 
eboun. lay chiefly along the coasts at the head of the rhaie 
jes. | sea, compreliending not only a considerable tract round 
the city of Venice, but several districts both to the east 


and west of that sea, together with the islands of Corfu, 


this formidable force he advanced directly to Venice, . 
but here he was opposed with all the valour of. inde- 
pendent citizens fighting for their liberties. | 
The Venetians, however, notwithstanding the most Intrepidity. 
obstinate defence, the: most vigorous sallies, and their 2nd tuccess . 


selling-every inch of ground at an incredible expence ie ihe 
Hetlans. 


Zante, Cephalonia, Cerigo, and some others of less note 
| | in the Arehipelago. It was bounded to the north by 
i the Alps, to the west by the duchy of Milan, and to 
the east by Croatia, a province of Turkey in Europe. 
The republic of Venice is said to have taken its rise 
,  fromasmall Italian colony, who in the middle of the 
en,  §th century were driven hy Attila king of the Huns 
452 from the cities of Aquileia, Verona, Mantua, &c. and 
took refuge in the group of small islands where now 
stands the city of Venice. Here they established them- 
selves, and formed a small independent state, adopting 
the consular form of governinent which had’so long pre- 
vailed at Rame. By the end of the sth century they 
had become-of consequence, and were able to raise and 
maintain a fleet and a small army. They engaged ina 
war with the Lombards, and distinguished themselves 
against the [strian pirates, and the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring port of Trieste. “They also assisted Jus- 
tinian in his contest with the Goths, and received from 
him and his general Narses, many marks of favour and 
distinction, 
About the year 697, the tribunitian power, which had 
prevailed in Venice from the end of the sth century, 
3 Was abolished, and the states elected a supreme migi- 
ablish. strate, whom they called doge, or duke. He was to 
‘ represent the honour and majesty of the state; to assem- 
{, bleand preside at the great council, where he had a 
657, Casting vote in all disputed points; to nominate to all 
| ollices, places, and preferments, and to enjoy the same 
authority in the church as in the state. Excepting a 
short intermission of about five years, the power of the 
doges continued till the fall of the republic. 
_ Under the doges, the power and wealth of the repub- 
lic continued to increase. In 765, the Ieraclians and 
Gezulans, subjects of the republic, revolted, and threw 
swith tHemselves on the protection of the emperor Charle- 
mye. Magne. That emperor settled them for the present at 
ae Malamoe, in the neighbourhood -of the Venetian capi- 
16 tal > but from this asylum they were quickly driven by 
/ "3" the forces of the republic, Incensed at this affront com- 


son Pepin to declare war against the Venetians ; but as 


mitted avainst his authority, Charlemagne ordered his - 


blood, were at length reduced to that part of the city 

south of the Rialto (seethe nexrtartrcle); this stream and 

their own bravery, being now their only defence. While 

Pepin was preparing to: throw a bridge over the canal, 

they resolved, as a last effort, taattack Pepin’s fleet, and» 

to vanquish or die in defence of their liberty. Embark- 

ing all the troops they could spare, they bore down 

with the advantage-of the wind and tide, upon the ene- 

my, and began the attack with such’ fury, as obliged 

the French admiral te give way. The lightness of their 

ships, andthe knowledge of the sonndinys, gave the 

Venetians every advantage they could wish: the ene- 

my’s fleet: was run aground, and the greater part of © 

their troops perished in attempting to escape : the ships 

were all to a few either taken or destroyed. During 

this action at sea, Pepin resolved to assault the city by 

land, not doubting but the garrison was so weakencd bi 

the number of forces they had ‘sent on board the ficet,; 

as to be able to make but a slight resistance. Having 

for this purpose thrown a bridge over the Rialto, he was 

marching his troops across<it, when he found himself at- 

tacked on every side by the Venetians from their boats, | 

and others who had posted themselves on the bridge. 

The battle was long, bloody, and ‘doubtful, antil the. 

Venetians employed all their power to break down the 

bridge 3 whicli at last yielding to their obstinate endea- 

vours, a prodigious slanghterof the French ensued; they 

fought, however, like men in despair, seeing no hopes of 

safety but in victory ; but all communication being cut 

off with the troops on shore, they were to: a man either 

killed or drowned. ‘The number of slani was so great 

that the space between the Rialto and- Malamoe was co- 

vered with dead bodies, and has ever since gone by a 

name expressive of the prodigious slaughter. Pepin was . 

so struck with the intrepidity of the Venetians, that he 

raised the siege, abandoned the enterprise, and conclud- 

ed a peace with the republic. bt 
In 839 the Venetians engaged in an- offensive and Venetian 

defensive alliance against the Saracens, with the Greek feet de- 

emperor Michael, to whose assistance they sent-a fleet oie UX 

60 galleys. In an engagement which took place be- tian 


' ; E cens, 
tween the allied fleets and that of the Saracens, the for- az. g39,_ 
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mer were compietely defeated, and alniost all the Vene- 
tian galleys were either taken or destroyed. On the 
news of this defeat, the capital was thrown into thie 
greatest consternation, justly dreading an attack from 
the victorious Saracens. ‘This alarm, however, soon 
subsided, on finding that the barbarians had turned off 
on the side of Ancona. ‘The city now became a prey 
to internal cissension. Popular tumults were frequent, 
and in one of these the doge was murdered. By the 
prudent and vigorous administration of a succeeding 
dove, Orso Participato, good order was re-established, 
and at:the-commencement of the roth century, the re- 
putation of the republic for military prowess was much 
advanced by a victory gained over the Huns, who had 
invaded Italy, and defeated Berengarius. 

Towards the close of the 11th century, Venice began 
to make a considerable figure among the statesof Europe, 
having acquired the sovereignty of Dalmatia .and Cro- 
atia, with which in 1084 they were formally invested 
by the Constantinopolitan emperor. 

About this time a crusade, or holy war agaist the 
Saraceus, was preached up by the emissaries of the pope, 
and the Venetian republic cngaged in the undertaking 
with such ardour, as.to equip a fleet of 200 sail, under 
the command of the-doge Vitalis Michael. -Before he 
sailed for the coast of Asia, however, the doge found it 
necessary to chastise the Pisans, whom he detcated in a 
terrible engagement. He then sailed for Askalon, at 
that time besieged by the Christian forces, and it was 
chiefly by his valour that ‘that city, as well as Caipha 
and Tiberias, fell into the hands of the’ Christians. 
From these victories he was recalled to repel au invasion 
of Dalmatia by the Normans, whow he also defeated, 
carrying off considerable booty. : His -successor- assisted 
Baldwin in the conquest of Ptoiemais, but:was defeat- 
ed and killed in attempting to quell.a rebellion of the 
Croatians. 

Under the government of Domemico Michel, who 
succeeded Ordelapho, the pope’s-nuncio arrived at Ve- 


" nice, and excited such a spirit. of enthusiasm among all 


ranks.and degrees of men, that they strove whose names 
The doge, 
having fitted out a fleet of 60 galleys, sailed with it to 
Joppa, which place the Saracens were at that time be- 
siewing. The garrison was reduced to the last cxtre- 
mity when the, Venetian fleet arrived, which surprised 
and defeated that of the enemy with great slaugliter ; 
soon after which the Saracens raised the siege with pre- 


cipitation. Tyre was next besieged, and soon was ob- 


10 
and with 


Barbarossa, 


AR. 1173. 


liged to capitulate 5 on which occasion, as well as on the 
taking of Ascalon, the Venetians shared two-thirds of 
the spoils. While the doge was absent on those im- 
portant affairs, the empcror of Constantinople, jealous 
of the growing power of the Venetians, resolved to 
take advantage of their apparent incapacity to resist an 
attack at home. The Venetians, however, had timely 
notice of his appreach, and instantly recalled the doge, 
who on lis return laid waste and destroyed the conntry 
round Chios, seized on the islands of Samos, Lesbos, and 
Andros, then belonging to the emperor, and reduced 
several places in Dalmatia which had revolted. 

Tu 11473, the republic ventured to oppose Frederick 
Barbarossa in his attack on the pope. Frederick, after 
a haughty reply to an embassy sent him by the Vene- 
tians, dispatched against them his son Otho, who soon 
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stantinople, as has heen related under the article Cone 
‘STANTINOPOLITAN Hisrory, N° 144—146, which, 
they held till the year 1261. KI 


VEN q 
arrived before the city with 75 galleys. The doge y,, 
Sebastiano Ziani sailed out with the few vessels lie had t—_- 
got equipped, to gtve the encmy battle. The fleets 
met off the coast of Istria, and a'terrible engagement ( 
ensued, in which the imperial fleet was totally defeated, 
Otho himself taken prisoner, and 48 of his ships de- 
stroyed. On the doge’s return, the pope went out to 
meet him, and presented him with a ring, saying, 

‘¢ Take this, Ziani, and give it to the sea, as a testimony 

of your dominion over it. Let your successors annually 
perform the same ceremony, that posterity may know 
that your valour has purchased this prerogative, and 
subjected this element to you, even as a husband sub- 
jecteth his wife.” Otho was treated with the respect 

due to his rank, and soon conceived a great friendship 

for Ziani. At last, being permitted to visit the impes 

rial court, on his parole, he not only prevailed on his 
father to make peace with the Venetians, but even to 
visit their city, so famed for its commerce and naval 
power. He was received with all possible respect, and 


on his departure attended to Ancona by the doge, the 
-senate, and the whole body of the nobility. 


During 
this journey he was reconciled to the pope ; and both 
agrced to pay the highest honours to the doge and re- 
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In the beginning of the 13th century, the Venetians They 
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In the mcan time the Genoese, by their successful War wi 
application to commerce, having raised themselves inthe Ge- 
such a manner as to be capable of rivalling the Vene-°™ 
tians, a long series of wars took place between the re- 
publics ; in which the Venetians generally had the ad- 
vantage, though sometimes they met with termble over- 
throws. These expensive and bloody quarrels undouhted- 
ly contrihuted to weaken the republic notwithstanding 
its successes. In the year 1348, however, the Genoese 
were obliged to implore the protection of Visconti duke 
of Milan, in order to support them against their implaca- 
ble enemies the Venetians. Soon after this, in the year 
1352, the latter were utterly defeated with such loss, 
that it was thought the city itself must have fallen into 
the hands of the Genoese, had they known how to im- 
prove their victory. ‘This was in a short time followed 
by a peace 5 hut from this tiie the power of the repub- 
lic began to decline. Continual war with the states of 
Italy, with the Hungarians, and their own rebellious 
subjects, kept the Venetians employed, so that they had 
no leisure to oppose the Turks, whose rapid advances 
might have alarmed all Europe. After the destruction 
of the eastern empire, however, in 14§3 the Turks be- 
gan morc immediately to interfere with the republic. 
Whatever valour might be shewn by the Venetians, or 
whatever successes they might boast of, it is certain the 
Turks ultimately prevailed ; so that for some time It 
scemed scarccly possible to resist them. What also com 
tributed greatly to the decline of the republic, was the 
discovery of a passage to the East Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1497. ‘Till then the greatest part of the 
East India goods imported into Europe passed thiough 
the hands of the Venetians ; but as soon as the Cape wa? 
discovered, the conveyance hy the way of Alexandria 


almost entirely ceased. Still, however, the Venetias 
power 
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nice, power was strong; and in the beginning of the 16th 
—-—— century they maintained a war against almost the whole 
13. force of J’rance, Germany, and Italy, associated against 
= bY them in what has been called the League of Cambray, 
1 tis Soon after, however, we find them entering into an al- 
q hance with the king of France against the emperor. 

After this, nothing of importance occurs in the his- 
tory of the Venetian republic till the year 1645, when 
the the republic was involved in a new and sanguinary con- 

ii, ia : 

s. flict with the Turks, in defence of the important island 
A 1645 of Candia. The transactions to which this war gave 
rise, and the spirit and bravery displayed by the Vene- 
tians, in defending their colonial possessions, are amply 
detailed under the article CanD1A. 

At the end of the 17th century, the Venetians ob- 
tained-an important acquisition of territory by the con- 
quest of the Morea, which at the peace of Carlowitz 
Aui687. 10 1699, was formally ceded by Turkey to the state of 
#% Mod. Venice *, 

Un Hist. During the war of the Succession, the states of Venice 
weal observed a strict neutrality. They considered that dis- 
pute as unconnected with their interests; taking care, 
| however, to keep on foot an army on their frontiers in 
Italy, of sufficient force to make them respected by the 
| belligerent powers. But soon after the peace of U- 
_,  trecht, the Venetians were again attacked by their old 
ria is enemnes the Turks, who beholding the great European 
oosfter Powers exhausted by their late efforts, and unable to as- 
tsied to sist the republic, thought this the favourable moment 
swy. for recovering the Morea, which had been so lately ra- 
M15 vished from them. The Turks obtained their object, 
and at the peace of Passarowitz in 1715, which termi- 
nated this unsuccessful war, the Venetian states yielded 
_ upthe Morea; the grand seignior on his part restoring 
to them the small islands of Cerigo and Cerigctto, with 
some places which his troops had taken during the 
7 Course of the war in D&lmatia. 
anate == From the peace of Passarowitz to the conclusion of 
. & the 18th century, the aflairs of Venice ceased to form 
; i. an interesting part of the history of Europe. F-ver since 
the league of Cambray, the republic, weakened by its 
continual struggles with Turkey, had declined in power 
and m cousequence, and was incapable of opposing a 
barrier to the encroachments of its more powerful neigh- 
| bours. During the first war which the French republic 
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maintained against the emperor in [taly, the states of 
Venice afforded a tempting object to each of the con- 
tending parties ; and in May 1797, the capital was oc- 
cunied by a body of French troops, who under pretence 
of quelling a tumult that had arisen in the city, took 
possession of the forts, and subverted the existing autho- 
Titles, By the treaty of Campo Formio, concluded in 
October of the same year, the French consented that 
the emperor should take possession of the Venetian ter- 
nitory, with the islands in the Archipelago, which had 
_ been subject to the Venetian repnblic. At the treaty 
of Presburg in 1805, Austria was compelled to cede 
the Venetian states to the kingdom of Italy, of which 
these states continued to form a part till the overthrow 
of the French power in 1814, when they reverted to 
Austria. 

' It is not necessary for us to be very minute in our ac- 
4,, Count of the late constitution and government of Venice. 
The government was strictl y aristocratical, being vested 
in the great council or senate, in which each of the nobi- 
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lity had aseat, The nobility were extremely numerous, Venice. 
being computed at not fewer than 2000, whereas the —~——~ 
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whole population of the state did not exceed 2,509,000. 
Besides the great council, or 7 consigho grande, there 
were four others; one composed of the doge and six 
counsellors, called /a signoria; another called 7/ consiglto 
du pregodt, consisting of about 250 of the nobility; a 
third united to da stgnorza, consisting of 28 assessors, or 
great sages, which gave audience to ambassadors 3 anda 
fourth, composed of 10 counsellors, who took cognt- 
zance of all criminal matters, and before whom even 
the doge himself must appear, if accused. ‘The secret 
business of the state was often carried on by spies and 
informers ; and there were in the ducal palace several 
statues of lions with open mouths, which formed so many 
receptacles for secret and anonymous information. 

The office and privileges of the doge of Venice have 
been already mentioned undcr the article Doce. Of 
late this office was little more than nominal; and the 
doge was a mere state puppet, without authority and 
without power. His establishment, however, was splen- 
did, and his revenue not contemptible. The mode of 
electing the dogo deserves notice, as it was well calcu- 
lated to prevent bribery, or the exertion of party influ- 
ence. He was elected by a plnrality of voices, and held 
his dignity for life. In his election they made use of 
gold and silver balls, which were put into a vessel, and 
served for balloting. ‘Those who drew nine golden 
balls, first elected 4o counsellors, who drew 12 others, 
and elected 25 in addition. Of this number nine per- 
sons, who had drawn golden balls, chose 4o more; 11 
of those, appointed in the same way, chose 4t counsel- 
lors, who finally proceeded to the election, till 25 votes 
or more fell upon the same person, who was then de- 
clared doge. Alter this election they placed the ducal 
cap upon his head, upon which he took possession of the 
doge’s palace. He never uncovered his head to any 
person, because he did not wear the cap in his own 
name, but in that of the republic. 

The military strength of the Venetians consisted of 
nearly 30,000 land forces, under the command of a ca- 
pitano, who was always a foreigner of distinction; be- 
sides a considerable fleet, which they boasted could, in 
time of war, be increased to 60 men of war, and above 
100 galleys. The ordinary revenues of the state have 
been computed at rather more than 1,0¢0,000l. sterling, 
a considerable part of which arose from the customs, 
and the duty on salt made at Corfu and Chiosa. 

VENICE, the city which was the seat of government 
of the Venetian republic, is built on 72 small islands at 
the head of the Adriatic or gulf of Venice, about five 
miles from the main land. That part of the gulf which 
lies between the city and the continent forms a kind of 
laguna or lake, which, at low water, is very shallow, 
and on the opposite side of the islands there are nume- 
rous shallows, the channels between which are marked 
by stakes, to direct ships in entering the port. ‘The la- 
gunes that lie between the islands form so many canals 


that intersect the city in all directions, and over these 
the streets communicate by not fewer than 500 bridges. 


The principal or great canal is broad, and has a serpen- 
tine course through the middle of the city, bnt the 
others are narrow and crooked, ‘The streets are also 
narrow and wmding, but clean and neat. The houses 
are built.on piles, and have each a door opening to the 
adjacent 
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adjacent canal, and another to the street. As the nar- 
rowness of the streets but ill adapts them for walking 1n, 
the only places of resort on land are the Jzalto, a noble 
bridge across the great canal, bordered with booths and 
shops and the great square of St Mark, or Péazza di 
St Marco, an irregular quadrangle, formed of several 
buildings some of which are magnificent. OF these, 
the ducal palace where the business of the state used to 
be transacted; the patriarchal church of St Mark; the 
steeple of St Mark, at a little distance from the church 5 
the church of St Geminiano; and the wew and old 
Procuraries, ave most deserving the notice of travellers. 
The canals form the great medium of communication, 
as well as the principal scence of relaxation and amuse- 
ment to the inhabitants. Here ply numerous gondolas, 
(see GonpoLa, and Macgill’s Travels, vol. i.) which 
are rowed with admirable spced and dexterity by the 
sondoliers; and here are occasionally held races, or ra- 
ther rowing matches. As the canals are, of necessity, 
the receptacles of all the filth of the city, they become, 
in hot weather, very offensive. ‘The whole city 1s a- 
bout six miles in circumference, and the inhabitants 
were formerly estimated at 169,000, but have been 
continually decreasing since it lost its independence: 
at present they are not supposed to cxceed 100,000. 

The inhabitants of Venice formerly carried on a 
flourishing trade in silk manufactures, gold lace, nurrors 
and other articles of glass, besides military stores and 
implements of war. At some distance from the city 
there is a large and commodious lazaretto, where ships 
coming from the Levant unluad their goods, and per- 
form quarantine from 20 to 4o days. 

This celebrated city, once the seat of power, opu- 
lence and the fine arts, whose carnival revelries have 
been the subject of su many animated descriptions, has 
undergone a melancholy change. Her streets and ca- 
nals no longer resound with the strains of the musician 
and the serenades of watchful lovers, and her gay gon- 
dolas, which were formerly occupied by fashionable 
sronps and parties of pleasure, are now become the ve- 
hicles of trade, or serve for the accommodation of the 
soldier and the mechanic. ‘The trade of the city, which 
lad long declined, has, since the cession of the Venetian 
territory to Austria, been almost entirely transferred to 
'Prieste. Wenice is 72 miles E. by N. of Mantua; 115 
N. E. of Florence; 140 E. of Milan; 212 N. of Rome, 
and 300 N. by W. of Naples. 
Lat. 45° 26'. 

VENIRE Factas, in Law, is a judicial writ lying 
where two parties plead and come to issue, directed to 
the sheriff, to cause 12 men of the same neighbourhood 
to meet and try the same, and to say the truth upon the 
issne taken. , 

VENTER, signifies the belly ; but it is also used 
for the children by a woman of one marriage: there 1s 
in law a first and second venter, 8¢c. where a man hath 
children by several wives; and how they shall take in 
descents of lands. 

VENTILATOR, a machine by which the noxious 
air of any close place, as an hospital, gaol, ship, cham- 
ber, &c. may be discharged and changed for fresh. 

The noxious qualities of bad air have been long 
known ; and no one has taken greater pains to set the 
mischiefs arising from foul air in a just light than Dr 
¥Lalcs 3 who has also proposed an easy and eflectual re- 
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medy by the nse of his ventilators; his account of which Ventila 


was read to the Royal Society in May 1741. 
November following M. Triewald, military architect to 
the king of Sweden, informed Dr Mortimer secretary 
to the Royal Society, that he had in the preceding spring 
invented a machine for the use of lis majesty’s men of 
war, in order to draw out the bad air from under their 
decks, the least of which exhausted 26,172 cubic feet 
in an hour, or at the rate of 21,732 tons in 24 hours, 
In 1742 he sent one of them, formed for a 60 gun ship 
to France ; which was approved of by the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris 5 and the king of France or- 
dered all tle men of war to be furnished with the like 
ventilators, | 
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The ventilators invented by Dr Hales consist of a _ Plate 
square box ABCD (fig. 1.) of any size ; in the middle = 


of one side of this box a broad partition or midriff is fix- 
ed by hinges X, and it moves np and down from A to 
C, by means of an iren rod ZR, fixed at a proper di- 
stance from the other end of the midriff, and passing 
through a small hole in the cover of the box up to R. 
‘Two boxes of this kind may be employed at once, and 


the two iron rods may be fixed to a lever FG (fig. 2.) Pigs}. 


moving on a fixed centre 3; so that by the alternate 
raising and pressing down of the lever FG, the midriffs 
are also alternately raised and depressed, whereby these 
double bellows are at the same time both drawing in am, 
and pouring it out, through apertures with valves made 
on the same side with, and placed both above and be- 
low the hinges of the midrifls. In order to render the 
midriffs light, they are made of four bars lengthwise, 
and as many across them breadthwise, the vacant spaces 
being filled up with thin pannels of fir board; and that 
they may move to and fro with the greater ease, and 
without touehing the sides of the boxes, there is an iron 
regulator fixed upright to the middle of the end of the 
box AC (fig. 1.) from N to L, with a notch cut into 
the middle of the end of the midriff at Z; so that the 
midriffs, in rising and falling, suffer no other friction 
than what is made between the regulator and the notch. 
Moreover, as the midriff ZX moves with its edges only 
one-twentieth of an inch from the sides of the box 
ABCDFE, very little air will escape by the edges; 
and therefore, there will be no need of leathern sides as 
The end of the box at ACis 
made a little circular, that it may be better adapted 
between A and C to the rising and falling midriff; and 
at the other end X of the midriff'a slip of leather may 
be nailed over the joints if needful. The eight large 
valves through which the air is to pass, are placed at 
the hinge-end of the boxes BK (fig. 2.) as at I, 2,3; 
&ec. The valve 1 opens inward to admit the air to 
enter, when the midriff is depressed at the other end 
by mcans of the lever FG. And at the same time the 

valve 3 in the lower ventilator is shut by the compressed 

air which passes out at the valve 4. But when that 

midriff is raised, the valve 1 shuts, and the air passes 

out at the valve 2. And it is the same with the valves 

5, 6, &e. of the other box; ‘so that the midriffs are al- 

ternately rising and falling, and two of the ventilators 

drawing in air, and two blowing it out; the air enter- 

ing at the valves 1, 3, 6, 8, and passing out at the valves 

2,4, 5, 7- Before these last valves there is fixed to the 

ventilators a box QQNM (fig. 3.) as a common recep: Fig: 
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of a building. See Description of Ventilators by Ste- 
phen Hales, D. D. Lond, 1743, 8vo.; and for the me- 
thod of freeing mines, ships, prisons, &c. from noxious 
air by means of fire-pipes, see PNEuMatics, N° 371. 

Ventri Inspiciendo, is a writ to search a woman that 
saith she is with child, and thereby withholdeth lands 
from the next heir: the trial whereof is by a jury of 
women. 

VENTRICLE, properly denotes any little cavity ; 
bat is more particularly used by physicians and anato- 
mists for the stomach and certain cavities of the heart 
and brain. 

VENTRILOQUISM, an art by which certain per- 
sons can so modify their voice, as to make it appear to 
the audience to proceed from any distance, and in any 
direction. See PuysioLocy Index. 

VENUS, in Pagan worship, the goddess of love and 
beauty. Cicero mentions two other deities of this name. 
Venus, styled Urania and Celesti7s; and the Venus Pan- 
demos or Popularis, the wife of Vulcan, and the god- 
dess of wanton and cfleminate love. ‘T'o the first the 
Pagans ascribed no attributes but such as were agree- 
able to the strictest chastity and virtue; and of this dei- 
ty they admitted no corporeal resemblance, she being 


- only represented by the form of a globe, ending coni- 


cally. Her sacrifices were termed nephalia, on account 
of their sobriety. To her honey and wine were offered, 
and no animal except the heifer; and on her altars the 
wood of figs, vines, or mulberrics, was not suffered to 
be burnt. ‘The Romans dedicated a temple to this god- 
dess, to whom they gave the name of Verticordra ; be- 
cause she turned the hearts of lewd women, and inspired 
them with modesty and virtue. 

But the most famous of these goddesses is the wife of 


Vulean; who is represented as springing from the froth - 


raised by the genitals of Saturn, when cut off by Jupi- 
As soon as she was form- 
ed, she was laid in a beautiful shell embellished with 
pearl, and wafted by gentle zephyrs to the isle of Cy- 
therea, whence she sailed to Cyprns. At her landing, 
flowers rose beneath her feet ; she was received by the 
Hours, who braided her hair with golden fillets; and 
then wafted her to heaven, where her charms appeared 
20 attractive, that most of the gods desired her in mar- 
Tiage; but Vulcan, by the advice of Jupiter, gained 
possession by putting poppies into her nectar. As Ve- 
nus was the goddess of love and pleasure, the poets have 
been lavish in the description of her beauties ; and the 
painters and statuaries have endeavoured to give her 
Sometimes she is represented 
clothed in purple, glittering with gems, her head 
crowned with roses, and drawn in an ivory car by 
swans, doves, or sparrows; at others she stands attend- 


ed by the Graces ; but in all positions, her son Cupid 


is her inseparable companion. She was honoured as 
the mother of Hymeneus, Cupid, Aéneas, and the 
Graces, and was passionately fond of Adonis and An- 
chises. 

‘This goddess was priticipally worshipped at Paphos 
and Cyprus; and the sacrifices offered to her were white 
goats and swine, with libations of wine, milk, and 
honey. Her victims were crowned with flowers, or 
wreaths of myrtle, 

* Venus, one of the planets. See Astronomy Index. 
ae 
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Venus’s Fly-trap. See Dionza Muscipula, Bota-. Venus 


ny Index. 


VENus, a genus of shell-fish. See ConcHoLtocy In- Verditer. 


dex. 

VEPRECUL, diminutive from vepres, “ a briar 
or bramble ;”’ the name of the 31st order in Linneeus’s 
Fragments of a Natural Method. See Borany Index. 

_VERA-Cruz, a sea-port town of North America, in 
New Spain. This city is almost the sole channel of 
communication between Mexico and the mother*coun- 
try. It is beautifully and regularly built, and is sitn- 
ated in an arid plain, destitute of running water, on 
which the north winds have formed hills of moving sand. 
Near the town are considerable marshes and stagnant 
pools, which occasion intermittent fever among the in- 
habitants. The population of Vera-Cruz in 1803 
amounted to 16,000. The port is not very secure, 
though it is the best on the Mexican coast. The trade 
of this town is very extensive: the exports consist of 
gold and silver in ingots, cochineal, sugar, flonr, indigo, 
salted provisions, tanned hides, vanilla, soap, cam- 
peachy wood, &c. and amount annually, according to 
Humboldt, to 4,620,0001. sterling ; while the imports, 
consisting of linens, woollens, cottons, paper, mercury, 
iron, brandy, wine, &c. amonnt only to 3,150,000l. 


—W. Long. 96. 15. N. Lat. 19. 12. 


VERAGUA, a province of New Spain, bounded on 
the east by that of Costa Rica, on the west by Pana- 
ma, on the north by Darien and the gnif of Mexico, 
and on the south by the South sea. It is about 125 
miles in length from east to west, and 60 in breadth 
from north to south. It is a mountainous barren coun- 
try ; but has plenty of gold and silver. Conception is 
the capital town. ; 

VERATRUM, a genus of plants belonging to the 
class polygamia, and in the natural system arranged un- 
der the roth order, Coronariea. See Botany and Ma- 
TERIA Mepica Index. 

VERB, in Grammar. See GRAMMAR, chap. iv. 

VERBASCUM, a genus of plants of the class pent- 
andria, and in the natural system arranged under the 
28th order, Luride. See Borany Index. 

VERBENA, a genus of plants of the class of dian- 
dria, and in the natural system arranged under the goth 
order, Personate. See Botany Index. 

VERD, Care, a promontory on the west coast of 
Africa, 40 miles north-west of the mouth of the river 
Gambia. W. Long. 17. 38. N. Lat. 14. 45. 

The islands of Cape de Verd are seated in the Atlan- 
tic ocean, about 400 miles west of the Cape.. They are 
between the 13th and roth degree of latitude; and the 
principal are 10 in number, lying in a semicircle. ‘Their 
names are, St Antony, St Vincent, St Lucta, St Ni- 
cholas, the isle of Sal, Bona Vista, Mayo, St Jago, 
Fuego, and Brava. 

VERDICT, (Vere dictum), is the answer of the jury 
given to the court concerning the matter of fact, in any 
case civil or criminal, committed by the court to their 
trial and examination. See Law, N° clxxxvi. 51. and 
TRIAL. 

VERDIGRISE, the acetate of copper, much used 
by painters as a green colour. See Correr, CHEemi- 
stRY Index. 

VERDITER, or VERDATER, a preparation of cop- 
per, sometimes used by painters, &c. for a blue; 

3Z2 but 
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Verditer bot more usally mixed with a yellow for .a green co- 
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lour. See Copper, CHEMIsTRY Index, and CoLova- 


Vermit. Muking, N° 28. 


VERGE (Virgata), in Law, signifies the compass 
of the king’s court, which bounds the jurisdiction of the 
lord steward of the household 3 and which is thought to 
have been 12 miles round. 

The term verge is also nsed for a stick or rod, where- 
by onc is admitted tenant to a-copyhold estate, by held- 
ing it in his hand, and swearing fealty to the lord of the 
manor. 

VERGERS, certain officers of the courts of king’s 
bench and common pleas, whose business it is to carry 
white wands before the judges. There are also vergers 
of cathedrals, who carry a rod tipped with silver before 
the bishop, dean, &c. 

VERGIL, Potypore. See VirGIL. 

VERJUICE, a liquor obtained from grapes or apples, 
unfit for wine or cyder; and clucfly used in sauces, ra- 

outs, &c. 

VERMES, the sixth class of animals in the Lin- 
neean system, comprehending five orders. See Natu- 
rat History, and ConcHoLocy and HELMINTHO- 
LoGcy Index. 

VERMICELLI, or VERMICHELLY, a composition 
of flour, cheese, yolks of eggs, sugar, and saffron, redu- 
ced to a pastc, and formed into long slender pieces like 
worms, by forcing it with a piston through a number of 
little holes. It was first brought from Italy ; and is 
chiefly used in sonps and pottages. 

VERMICULAR, an epithet given to any thing 
that bears a relation or resemblance to worms. 

VERMIFORMIS, in Azatomy, a term applied to 
various parts in the human body, bearing some resem- 
blance to worms. 

VERMILION, a bright and beautiful red colour, 
composed of quicksilver and sulphur, in great esteem 
among the ancients under the name of mrnium. See 
Cuemistry, N° ror, and 1713; but what gocs by 
the name of minium amongst us, is a preparation of 
lead, known also by the name of red-/ead. See CHE- 
MisTRY, N° 1832. 

VERMIN is a general term, denoting those animals 
which are either directly or indirectly injnrious to man- 
kind, the inferior animals, or the fruits of the earth; as 
fleas, caterpillars, flies, worms, &c. 

Vermin, Destruction of. As we propose in this ar- 
ticle to point out the means of destreying some of those 
animals that are hurtful or troublesome to man, we 
shall employ the term vermin, in a more extended sense, 
including also under it, mice, rats, moles, &c. We 
shall endeavour to collect the most useful observations 
that have been made on the means of diminishing or 
extirpating such animals as are obviously injurious. 
We cannot avoid here remarking, that although the 
seemingly excessive increase of one species of animals 
is hurtful or inconvenient to another, or to man himself, 
and their existence is attended with great loss and da- 
mage, by their infesting and destroying grains and other 
fruits of the earth destined for the food of man or those 
animals that are subservient to him we are not of opi- 
nion that this excess ought to be considered merely as 
a useless excrescence in the great scale of being; nor 
are we of opinion that their numbers ought not to be 
reduced, because we are too short-sighted to compre- 
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hend the wise purposes for which they are called into 
life. 
we are inchned to suspect that it is founded on a love 
of singularity, or indolenee, rather than proceeding from 
pure motives of benevolence. 
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re have heard such a doctrine held up, although “yaw 


But we must abstain: 


from such discussions, and occupy the limits allotted to. 


the proper subject of consideration. 

Rats and Mice.—Various methods have been propo- 
sed for the destruction of these vermin. The following 
preparation has been recommended as very effectual. 
Take of the seeds of stavesacre (delphinium staphisa- 


gria), or of lousewort (pedicularts palustris), powdered,. 


more or less as the occasion requires, one part; of oat 
meal, three parts: mix them well, and make them up 


into a paste with heney. Lay pieces of this paste in. 


the holes, and on the places where .mice and rats fre- 
quent 5 and it will effectually kill or rid the places of 
those kind of vermin by their eating of it. 

Some time ago the society for encouraging arts pro- 


posed a premium of sol. for a preparation capable of 


alluring or fascinating rats so that they might be taken 
alive. In consequence of this, a great number of new 
traps, &e. were invented, and the following methods of 
alluring the rats to a certain place were published. One 
of the methods which is most easily and efficaciously 
practised, is the trailing of some pieces of their most fa- 
vaurite food, which should be of the kind which has the 
strongest seent, such as toasted cheese or boiled red her- 
rings, from the holes or entrances of the closet to their 
recesses in every part of the house or contiguous build- 
ing. At the extremities, and at different parts of the 
course of this trailed track, small quantities of meal, oz 
any other kind of their food, should be laid to bring 
the greater number into the tracks, and to encourage 
them to pursue it to the place where they are intended 
to be taken; at that placc, when time admits of it, a 
more plentiful repast is laid for them, and the trailing 
repcated for two or three nights. 

Besides this trailing and way-baiting, some of the 
most expert of the rat-catchers have a shorter, and per- 
haps more effectual method of bringing them together 3. 
which is the calling them, by making such a whistling 
noise as resembles their own call; and by this means, 
with the assistance of the way-baits, they call them out 
of their holes, and lead them to the repast previously 
prepared for them at the places designed for taking 
them. But this is much more difficult to be practised 
than the art of trailing ; for the learning of the exact 
notes or cries of any kind of beasts or birds, so as to 
deccive them, is a peculiar talent which is attained on- 
ly by few. | 

In practising either of these methods of trailing or 
calling, great caution must he used by the operator to 
suppress and prevent the scent of his feet and body from 
being perceived ; which is done by overpowering that 
scent, by other scents of a stronger nature. In order 
to do this, the feet are to be covered with cloths 
rubbed over with asafoetida, or other strong smelling 
substances; and even oil of rhodium is sometimes used 
for this purpose, but sparingly, on account of its high 
price, though it bas a very alluring as well as disgusting 
eflect. If this caution of avoiding the scent of the ope- 
rators feet, near the track, and in the place where the 
rats. are proposed to be collected, be not properly 
served, it will very much obstruct the success of pic 
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in, tempt to take them; for they are very shy of coming 


where the scent of human feet lies very fresh, as it inti- 
mates to their sagacious instinct the presence of human 
creatures, whom they naturally dread. To the above- 
mentioned means of alluring by trailing, way-baiting 
and calling, is added another of very material efficacy, 
which is the use of oil of rhodium, which, like the sarum 
syriacum and valerian in the case of cats, has a very ex- 
traordinary fascinating power on these animals. This oil, 
as it is extremely dear, 1s therefore sparingly used. It is 
exalted in a small quantity in the place, and at the en- 
trance of it, where the rats are intended to be taken, 
particularly at the time when they are to be last brought 
together, in order to their destruction: and it is used 
also hy smearing it on the surface of some of the imple- 
ments used in taking by the method below deseribed ; 
and the effect it has in taking off their caution and 
dread, by the delight they appear to have in it, is very 
extraordinary. 

It is usual, likewise, for the operator to disguise his 
figure as well as scent, which is done by putting a sort 
of gown or cloak, of one colour, that hides the natural 
form, and makes him appear like a post, or some such 
inanimate thing, which habit must likewise be scented 
as above, to overpower the smell of his person ; and be- 
sides this, he is to avoid ail motion till he has secured 
his point of having all the rats in his power. 

When the rats are thus enticed and collected, where 
time is afforded, and the whole in any house and out- 
buildings are to be cleared away, they are suffered to 
regale on what they most like, which is ready prepared 
for them, and then to go away quietly for two or three 
nights ; by which means those that are not allured the 
first night, are brought afterwards, either by their fel- 
lows, or the effects of the trailing, &e. and will not 
fail to come duly again, if they are not disturbed or 
molested. But many of the rat-catchers make shorter 
work, and content themselves with what can be brought 
together in one night ; but this is never cflectual, unless 
Where the building is small and entire, and the rats but 
few in number. 

The meaus of taking them when brought together are 
various, Some entice them into a very large bag, the 
mouth of which is sufficiently capacious to cover nearly 
the whole floor of the place where they are collected ; 
which is done by smearing some vessel, placed in the 
middle of the hag, with oil of rhodium, and laying in 
the bag baits of food. This bag, which before lay flat 
on the ground with the mouth spread open, is to be 
suddenly closed when the rats are all in. Others drive 
or frighten them, by slight noises or motions into a bag of 
along form, the mouth of which, after all the rats are 
Come in, is drawn up to the opening of the place by 
which they entered, all other ways of retreat being se- 
cured. Others, again, intoxicate or poison them, by 
mixing with the repast prepared for them, the cocw- 
lus indicus, or the nux vomica. They direct four ounces’ 
of coculus indicus, with 12 ounces of oat-meal, and two 
ounces of treacle or honey, made into a moist paste 
with strong beer; but if the mwa vomica be used, a 
much less proportion will serve than is here given of the 
coculus, Any similar composition of these drugs, with 
that kind of food the rats are most fond of, and which 
has a strong flavour to hide that of the drugs, will 
equally answer the end. If indeed coculus indicus 
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be well powdered, and infused in strong beer for some Vermin. 
time, at least half the quantity here directed will serve ———— 
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as well as the quantity before mentioned. When the 
rats appear to he thoroughly intoxicated with the cocu- 
lus, or sick with the nux vomica, they may be taken 
with the hand and put into a bag or cage, the door of 
the place being first shut, lest those who have strength. 
and sense remaining should escape. 

In destroying rats, advantage may be taken of that 
remarkable degree of instinct which they possess of de- 
serting one place, where they find themselves. disturbed 
or harassed, and retiring to new haunts. It is well. 
known, that after one or two rats are poisoned, or ta- 
ken in traps, or wounded or otherwise injured, and af- 
terwards permitted to escape, the whole colony immedi- 
ately disappears. ‘he practice, however, of destroying. 
rats that frequent dwelling-houses, by poison, should be 
as much as possible avoided ; for they retire to places 
behind the wainscot, &c. from which, after death, their 
putrid bodies emitting a most offensive smell cannot be 
removed. But it is far less difficult than.is generally 
imagined to secure the different apartments of a dwell- 
ing house, and even the cellars, from the inroads of rats 
and mice, and thus to prevent their unwelcome visits, 
by shutting up the passages through which they enter.. 
Stone and lime, when they can he applied, are effec- 
tual; but common plaster, by introducing pieces of 
broken pottery ware or glass, along with it, will also 
answer the purposc ; and even a piece of cork, with a 
pi or two stuck through it to prevent them from eating 
it away, 1s a complete barrier to mice entering through. 
a hole in wood, and may even prevent the entrance of 
rats. 

We have seen this metliod of shutting up the holes, as. 
soon as they were opened by the industry of the enemy, 
steadily pursued for some time, attended with the fullest 
success, even in an old house of considerable extent, and 
finished from top to bottom with wood, some of which 
was much decayed. 

Often for the sake of food, rats and mice frequent 
gardens, fields, and woods, in the summer season ; but, 
on the approach of winter, they return to:their former 
haunts in the habitations of man ; and, accordingly, it 
is observed, that houses whieh are free from those ver+ 
min during the summer, swarm with them about the 
end of harvest. Attention to this circumstance in the 
habits of these animals, may be the means of securing 
us from their visits and depredations: for if, at the time 
alluded to, every hole and cranny through which rat or 
mouse can enter, be shut up, and carefully kept close 
and secure, the perseverance of the foe is exhausted and 
overcome by repeated ‘and constant resistance, and thus 
he is forced to abandon the unequal contest, and to re- 
tire to other haunts where his motions are less inter- 
rupted. 

Various other methods have been proposed for the 
destruction of rats; and although we have thrown out 
a hint against the use of arsenic for this purpose, in 
dwelling-houses; yet where it can be cmployed with 
perfect safety, and without risk of the nuisance alluded 
to, as in cellars and outhouses, it is undoubtedly one of 
the most effectual to which we can have recourse. 

Suffocating these vermin by means of the fumes of 
sulphur, as on board. of ships, in granaries, and other 
buildings, which can be shut up, is sometimes also suc- 
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Vermin. cessfully practised. Rats and other vermin have also ceeds forwards, and continnes its labour as before. The Yer 
—— =~ been effectually destroyed and eradicated by burning fartlier it goes the more hills are produced. At each wn, 
wood in close apartments, thus producing fixed air or _ period of its labour it throws up four or five. 
carbonic acid gas, by which they are also suffocated. ‘“« Tn places overgrown with grass and shrubs, the mole 

Moles.—Various methods have been proposed for is often contented with only forcing a passage through 
the destruction of these animals. But the following ob- between the roots: and when the earth in gardens has 
gervations on this subject, which we shall give in the been newly watered, it keeps itself at the depth of 
words of the author, seem to be more satisfactory than scarcely half an inch under the surface. ‘This animal 
any thing we have met with. shews an equal aversion to great cold and violent heat, 

“ The great damage (says he) which moles occasion and in order to avoid both, it forces its way, when either 
in cultivated land, and particularly gardens, is well prevail, to the greatest depth in the earth. 
known; and the best means of remedying this evil is by ‘¢ Tt continues its labour at all times, because it is ne- 
destroying all those that make their appearance, as far _cessary for it to procure nourishment. It is absolutely 
as possible. The secrets which quacks sell forextirpating false that it sleeps throughout the winter, as some natu- 
these destructive animals are of very little avail; and ralists have asserted ; for it throws up the earth in the 
even poison produces no effect, as the mole does not coldest season, as well as during the summer. It is most 
drink, and lives only on roots and worms. In regard busily employed towards the end of winter, and at that 
to gius and traps, the moles must be enticed to them by _ period forms the greatest number of hills. To thisitis 
some kind of bait, which does not always produce the impelled by more than one reason. In the first place, it 
intended effect. Buffon advises a trench to be dug a- must provide nourishment for its young; secondly, it 
round the hills under which they conceal themselves, finds it easiest at that time to dig its way through the 
and thus to cut them off from all communication with earths; and lastly, as the air begins to be milder, the 
the neighbouring ground. This method requires three animal then recovers that strength which it had lost dur- 
or four people to dig trenches; and though it may prove ing the intense cold. At this season, therefore, it 1s most 
effectual, it is attended with too much trouble. The proper to pursue means for extirpating this animal, asit 
other methods proposed by different naturalists are nei- can be destroyed with greater ease while employed at 
ther easier nor more certain. its labour. 

‘© Tt-s well known that this animal lives under the ‘© The male is much stronger than the female, and the 
earth; and if at any time it comes forth from its holes, hills thrown up by the former are much larger as well 
it is only when compelled to do so, in consequence of as more numerous. ‘The periods when the mole is most 
large quantities of water accumulated after the heavy busily employed in digging are in the morning, at sun- 
rains which fallin summer, or when the earth is so much rise, at noon, and at snnset. In dry weather moles are 
parched and dried hy the continued drought, that itcan observed to throw up the earth for the most part only at 
no longer continue its labour: but it again creeps back sunrise, and in winter when the earth has been some- 
into the earth when it finds a spot convenient for its pur- what heated hy the sun’s rays. 
pose. : “ A person may easily discover how many moles are 

“ This animal, as already remarked, feeds upon roots contained in a certain space of ground, by counting the 
and worms, and for this reason is generally found in rich fresh raised mole-hills which have uo communication 
fertile soil ; but never in that which is marshy orstony. with each other. I must remark also, that this animal 
In the winter time it retires to elevated places, because has very bad sight, being almost totally blind; but 1ts 
it is there best secured from inundations. Insummer, hearing, on the other hand, is so mucli the more acute. 
however, it descends to the low hillocks and flat land, ‘© [ shall now proceed to the method of destroying 
and above all makes choice of meadows for the place of _ them. Immediately at day-break it will be necessary to 
its residence, because it finds the earth there fresherand make a tour round the garden or meadow, from which 
softer for it to dig through. If the weather continues it is wished to extirpate the moles; for at that time they 
long dry, it repairs to the horders of ditches, the banks will be all found at work, as may be seen by the hills 
of rivers and streams, and to places contiguous tohedges. newly thrown up. If the person is then close to the hill, 

“ The mole breeds generally at the beginning of win- he must proceed as the gardeners do, and turn up with 
ter, and the months when they are found big with young a stroke of the spade the hill together with the digger. 
are January and February. In the month of April a The passage is then cut thraugh before the animal 1s 2- 
great many of their young may be seen. Amang 122 ware of the attack, and therefore it has not power to 
caught in the month of May by my method, there were escape. If the mole-hill be fresh, even thoug h the ani- 
only four big with young. This animal cannot live mal may not be throwing up earth, the person ought not 
without digging ; it is obliged to find its nourishment to lose his time in waiting, but should immediately pro- 
in the bowels of the earth; and on that account is un- ceed to the operation above mentioned. 
der the necessity of making these long subterranean pas- “Tf you find a fresh hill standing by itself, which 
sages which are found between one mole-hill and ano- seems to shew by its situation that it has no communica- 
ther. In general it begins to dig five or six inches un- tion with any other, which is always the case when the 
der the surface; it scrapes the earth before it on one side mole has worked from the surface downwards in endea- 
till the quantity becomes too great for it to labour with vouring to procure a more convenient habitation, after 
ease ; it then works towards the surface ; and by push- the hill has been turned up with the spade, a bucket 
ing with its head, and the assistance of its nervous paws, water should be poured over the mouth of the passage- 
gradually raises up the earth which incommodes it, and By these means the animal, which is atno great distance, 
which produces those small hills so common in fields. will be obliged to come forth, and may be easily caught 
After getting rid of the earth in this manner, it pro- with the hand. ew 
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« Yon may discover also whether a hill has any com- 
/ munication with another, if yon apply your ear to it, 
and then cough or make a loud noise. If it has no 
communication with the neighbouring lulls, you will 
hear the terrified animal make a noise by its motion. 
[t will then be impossible for it to escape; and you 
may either pour water into the hole, or turn up the 
bill with a spade until the mole is found ; for in yene- 
ral it never goes deeper into the earth than from fifteen 
to eighteen inches. 

«© Whien any of the beds in a garden have becn new- 
ly watered, the mole, attracted by the coolness and 
moisture, readily repairs thither, and takes up its re- 
sidence in them, making a passage at the depth of 
scarcely an tnch below the snrface. Inthat casc it may 
be easily caught. When you see it at work, you need 
only tread behind the animal with your feet on the pas- 
sage to prevent its retreat, and then turn up the lull with 
a spade ; by which means you will be sure to catch it. 

“ When you dig after it with a spade, the animal 
forces its way downwards inta the earth in a perpendi- 
cular direction, in order that it may better escape the 
threatened danger. In that case it will not be neces- 
sary to dig long, but to pour water over the place, 
which will soon make the animal return npwards. 

¢ People in general arc not aware of the great mis- 
chief occasioned in fields and gardens by these aninials. 
We are, however, informed by Buffon, that in the year 
1740 he planted 15 or 16 acres of land with acorns, 
and that the greater part of them were in a little time 
carried away by the moles to their subterranean retreats. 
In many of these there were found half a bushel, aud in 
others a bushel. Buffon, after this cireamstance, caused 
a preat number of iron traps to be constructed, by which 
in less than three weeks he caught 1300. ‘Yo this in- 
stance of the devastation occasioned hy these animals, 
we may add the following: In the year 1742 they were 
80 numerous in some parts of Holland, that one farmer 
alone canght between five and six thonsand of them. 
The destruction occasioned by these animals is, how- 
ever, no new phenomenon. We are informed by hi- 
story, that the inhabitants of the island of Tenedos, 
the Trojans, and the A®olians, were infested by them 
in the earliest ages. For this reason a temple was 
erected to Apollo Smynthius, the destroycr of moles. 

Insects. —Many insects, in the different states of ex- 
istence through which they pass, are exceedingly trenu- 
blesome and destructive. Sometimes they spread their 
devastations in the state of /arva or grub, and some- 
times in that of perfect insect. 

Of the coleopterons insects, the grub of the cock- 
chafler, which is a brownish or chesnut-colured beetle, 
commits the greatest ravages. This beetle appears du- 
ring great part of the summer, the most plentiful in May 
or June, and hence called the May bug. It flies only 
ithe evening, and lodges during the day under the 
leaves of trees, which it devours, and is sometimes in 
such numbers, as to defoliate whole woods. The heetle 
deposits its eggs in the earth, and from these are 
hatched white or bluish grubs, that feed on the roots of 
grass, corn, and other vegetables, during the whole sum- 
mer, {n the winter they lie deep in the carth ; but in 
the spring, as vegetation advances, they rise tothe sur- 
face, and renew their work of destruction. In this state 
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they continue for four, five, or six years, before they 
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change to the chrysalis state, in which they remain till 


the month of May, when the perfect insect appears. ——~——~ 


As these insects require so many years to assume the 
perfect farm, they only appear occasionally snfficiently 
numerous to be extensively destructive to the crops of 
grain, or vegetables in general, ‘Their numbers, how- 


ever, have often produced great alarm, and even ex-. 


cited the attention of governments to offer rewards for 
an eflectnal method of destroying them. ia 

In the spring season, if the weather prove warm, 
when the land is plonghed np, these grnbs are generally 
so near the surface as to be turned up with the plough 5 
and being thas exposed, they are picked up and devour- 
ed by various birds, which, it is sngyested, shouid not 
be disturbed or driven away in this salutary labour. 
When these grubs infest meadow land, it has been pro- 
posed to drown them in their holes by overflowing it. 
But it is supposed that this plan would not be successful, 
even where it is practicable, unless there is a bed of clay 
immediately under the soil, to retain the water for a 
suflicient length of time. A more efficacious way is 
recommended to prevent the increase of the grubs, by 
destroying the flies in May or June, before they have 
depasited their eggs. This may be done by shaking 
and beating the trees and hedges in the middle. of the 
day 5 and, as this is a work which may be performed 
by children, it 1s a less difficult task than would at first 
sight be imagined. Domestic fowls arc remarkably 
fond of these beetles, so that a double object is thus 
gamed, the destruction of the beetles and the procuring 
of food for the poultry. 

Some species of the dermestes, and also of the genus 
ptinus, ave exceedingly destructive in the cabinets of na- 
turalists, and also to furniture. Various methods have 
been recommended to stop thcir ravages. We believe 
the most eflectual is spirit of turpentine, when it can be 
properly applied. A solution of corrosive sublimate is 
sometimes employed, but it should be recollected that it 
seldom fails in time to produce some chemical change 
on animal and vegetable matters. Objects of natura} 
history, as birds, animals, &c. are sonietimes exposed 
to the moderate heat of an oven, or belorc a fire, for 
several hours; but this method will also be attended 
with injurious effects, unless practised with yreat care. 
Insects which infest furniture have been destroyed by 
the application of oil, and allowing it to remain for a 
duy or two, before the furniture is rubbed up. Japan- 
ned or varnished furnitnre may be secured from the ef- 
fects of these insects, by re-coating it, when they arc in 
the larva state, by which they are deprived of air. Rail- 
ing, and other works ont of doors, which are exposed 
to the weather, are sometimes eaten with insects, and 
particnlarly by some of the larvee of the genus curculto, 
‘Lhe wood thus attacked may be prevented from farther 
ravayes, by a fresh coat of paint. 

The earwig is a destructive insect in the flower, 
kitchen, and fruit garden. ‘To prevent their depreda- 
tions, it has been recommended to take them by the 
hand, when they come out during the night in search of 
food. ‘They may be taken also by rolling upa piece of 
paper, and hanging it up on the plants which they in- 
fest; for in these places they take shelter through the 
day. Another method of destroying them has been 
mentioned, and that is to watch them towards morn- 
ing with the view of discovering the haunts to which . 
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Vermin. they resort during the day; and this discovery being 
—+——_ made, which may perhaps be a melon frame, dunghill, 


or heap of rubbish, the removing of which will destroy 
the greater number of those troublesome insects. 

The smal] insect which commits such depredations 
among turnips, by eating the seedling leaves as soon as 
they appear, as frequently to destroy whole crops, is 
supposed to be a small black polished beetle, belonging 
to the genus chrysomela, It does not seem to be well 
ascertained whether this small beetle, which is better 
known by the name of turnip fly, commits its ravages 
in the larva or in the beetle state. It is said that it 
prefers the leaves of the common radish to those of the 
turnip, and it is therefore recommended to sow radishes 
along with the turnips to prevent the destruction of the 
latter. 

Of the insects bclonging to the order hemiptera, 
there are some which are exceedingly destructive. The 
cock-roach, a native of the warmer parts of America 
and the West Indies, is a very troublesome, and a very 
yoracions insect. It has been introduced into this eoun- 
try, and particularly into the seaport towns, in conse- 
quence of commercial intercourse. It cames out to 
feed in the night-time, and eats of almost every thing 
that comes in its way. Cock-roaches are easily taken by 
the following method. Cover the outside of a deep glass 
or bason with paper; introduce some bits of bread or 
sugar into the bason or glass, and set it in a place fre- 
quented hy tle cock-roaches. They creep up by means 
of the paper on the outside, and drop into the vessel 3 
but in consequence ef its smooth polished surface, they 
cannot effect their escape. In the same way crickets 
and beetles may be taken and destroyed. It is qnite 
unnecessary to speak of the means of destroying the my- 
riads of locusts which not unfrequently infest eastern 
countries, and particularly Egypt and Syria; for no 
means are likely to be devised, which promise to resist 
the effects of such an host of foes, by whose ravages 
every green thing 1s consumed ; but the insect itself be- 
comes, among the poorer inhalitants of those countries, 
a partial substitute for the fruits of the earth which it 
has destroyed. ‘The insects are taken, reduced to 
powder, and converted into a kind of meal. 

Ne common or the bed-bug is a very troublesome, 
and a very common inmate in the crowded houses of 
many large towns in this country. Its usual haunts are 
the crevices of wood, and particularly those pieces of 
furniture whieh are usually kept in the warmest corners 
of the apartment. Cleanliness will perhaps be found 
the best preservative against the introduction and in- 
crease of these insects; but sometimes cven the greatest 
care and attention are ineffectual in keeping houses 
entirely free from them. When it can be conveniently 
done, they arc completely destroyed by immersing the 
furniture in boiling water, or by baking it im an oven ; 
and by filling np the crevices or holes which were their 
haunts, with glaziers putty, their return and increase 
will thus be prevented. But a very effectual method of 
destroying bugs, is to wash the places which they fre- 
-quent with spirit of turpentine, and then fillmg up the 
holes as already mentioned. It is a curious circum- 
‘stance in the history of these insects, that some persons 
entirely escape from their attacks, while to others they 
are exceedingly trouhlesome and distressing. It is said 
that Javender-water, sprinkled over the bed-clothes, 
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often prevents their approach. How far this is the 
case, we have had no opportunity of ascertaining. 

The small moth, which in the caterpillar state com- 
mits such ravages on woollen cloths, furs, and other ani- 
mal substances, whieh remain for any length of time in 
dark undisturhed places, may be destroyed with the 
greatest certainty and facility, by exposing the substances 
on whieh they are suspected to make their depreda- 
tions, to the vapour of spirit of turpentine, or brushing 
them with a brush dipped into the same fluid. This 
should be done about the months of September or Octo- 
ber; but their effects may be prevented by placing the 
cloths, furs, &c. which are likely to become their re- 
sidence, in an airy situation, about the months of July 
and August. 

The different kinds of lice are very numerous. Every 
animal has its peculiar specics, and even mankind are 
not free from this pest. It is often the consequence of 
indolence and nastiness, and it 1s observed that the lice 
which infest any animal increase prodigiausly when that 
animal becomes languid and sickly. We believe that 
the application of spirits of turpentine, already so often 
recommended, would also be eflectnal in this cage 5 but 
mercnrial preparations afford a certain remedy against 
these insects. For this purpose a very small! quantity of 
what is called mercurial omtment may be employed. 
At the same time it ought to be recollected, that clean- 
liness is the best preservative. A singular notion pre- 
vails in this country, and even among persons who are 
by no means in the lowest rank of life, that it 1s a geod 
sign of health when children’s heads are infested with 
these animals; and on this account they are not very 
anxious in having them cntirely eradicated. A mo- 
ment’s reflection may show the absurdity of such an opt- | 
nion, so that it would be a waste of time to adduce se- 
rious arguments against it. 

It is perhaps more difficult for mankind to secure 
themselves and their habitations from the visits of the 
common flea. Cleanliness, however, may do much even 
in effecting this ; and in particular it appears to us, that 
it would be extremely useful, frequently to ruh up with 
a piece of cloth the more inaccessible parts of furniture 
or apartments, or perhaps it would answer better to em- 
play a small hard brush. By the less accessible places 
we mean the corners and crevices of rooms and furmtore 
where dust is apt to collect, and especially the eanvas 
part of a bed. We are persuaded that spirits of turpen- 
tine might also be found useful for the destruction of 
these very troublesome insects. The Scoteh myrtle 
(myrica gale, Lin.) a plant very common in low and 
moist moorish places in this country, is said to be an ex- 
cellent remedy, in consequence of its powerful aromatic 
oilour, against the attacks of these animals. For this 
purpose, the plant is strewed about the apartment oF 
bed which is infested with fleas. 

The followmg method af destroying or driving away 
all kinds of noxious vermin from fields and gardens, 118 
said, has heen proved by experience to be eflectnal. It 
is recommended by M. Socoloff, and the account of - 
is taken from the Petersburgh Transactions *. “ Asthe 7 
destructive power of qnicklime (says the author), height-(,, 
ened hy a fixed alkali, which corrodes, dissolves @ 
destroys all the tender parts of animals, has been long 
known, I thought this mixture would be the best means 


for accomplishing the object I had in view. J = 
three 
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n, three parts, therefore, of quicklime, newly made, ‘and 
~/ two parts of a saturated solution of fixed alkali in water, 
and thenee obtained a somewhat milky liquor sufficiently 
eaustie, highly hostile and poisonous to earthworms and 
other small animals ; for as soon as it teuched any part 
of their bodies, it oeeasioned in them violent symptoms 
of great uneasiness. If tliis liquor be poured into those 
holes in which the earthworms reside under ground, they 
immediately throw themselves out as if driven by some 
foree; and, after various contortions, either languish or 
die. Ifthe leaves of plants or fruit-trees, frequented 
by the voracious caterpillars, which are so destructive to 
them, be sprinkled over with this liquor, these insects 
suddenly eontract their bodies and drop to the ground. 
For, thongh nature has defended them tolerahly well 
by their hairy skins from any thing that might injure 
their delicate bodies, yet, as soon as they tonch with 
their feet or mouths leaves which have been moistened 
by this liquor, they become as it were stupefied, instant- 
ly contract themselves, and fall down. 

‘| had not an opportunity of trying a like experi- 
ment on locusts ; yet we may conelude, and not with- 
out probability, from their nature, and the general de- 
structive qualities of the above liquor, that they, in like 
manner, may be driven from corn-fields, if it be pos- 
sible to sprinkle the corn with the liquor by means of a 
machine. 

* With regard to plants or eorn, these sustain no in- 
jury from the liquor, beeause it has no power over the 
produetions of the vegetable kingdom, as I have fully 
learned from experience; or, if any hurt be sus- 
peeted, all the danger will be removed by the first 
shower that falls. ‘This liquor may be procured in a- 
bundance in every place where lime is burnt. If the 
lime be fresh, one part of it infused in about seventy 
parts of common water will prodnee real lime-water. 
The want of the fixed alkali may be supplied by boil- 
ing wood-ashes in water, and thickening the ley by 
evaporation. 

The liquor might be employed also to kill bugs and 
ether domestic inseets whicl are noxious and tronb!e- 
some; bnt on aceount of its strong lixivious smell, which 
disposes the human body to putridity, [ dare not reeom- 
mend the use of it in houses that are inhabited. Besides, 
bugs may be easily got rid of, as I have repeatedly 
found from experience, by the oily pickle that remains in 
casks in which salted herrings have been packed. ‘To 
this liquor they have a strong aversion; and, if they are 
moistened with it, they die in a very short time *.” 

69. For destroying insects and eaterpillars, which infest 
fruit-trees, the following method is recommended as 
having been successfully practised. The author observes 
that “ The present year, for instance, (1805), offers a 
singularity which I lave not before pereeived. In some 
districts the cherry tree has experienced, at the time of 
its blossoming, colds and winds which have prevented it 
from setting; but another plague, not less disastrous has 
attacked the eherry-trees and plum-trees over several 
distriets in France. Great swarms of little animals 1e- 
Sembling vine-fretters, but whieh are not so in reality, 
established their habitations at the extremity of the 
branches of the cherry-trees. As soon asa branch was 
attacked, the leaves eurled, and the juice was dried up. 
1 opening the leaf, a considerable number of ants was 
covered, whieh, jointly with the inseet which began 
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the ravages, sucked the braneh, and made it wither. Vermin: 
What TI have remarked is, that usually, when the vine- -=——~\—~ 
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fretters attaek any tree, the neighbouring tree very 
soon experiences the same fate ; but the attack of this 
year is only partial. In an alley of eherry-trees whieh 
I possess, seven trees have been attaeked, but not those 
which are next cach other. One tree was placed be- 
tween two which were very much damaged by these 
inseets, and yet this one was not hurt. 

“On these vermin the smoke of tobacen had no ef- 
fect at all; this convinces me that they are different 
from the ordinary kind. 

‘* Plum-trees, when attacked by the same insect, da 
not lose their fruit like the cherry-trees; but the little 
animals eover them with more rapidity, so as to extir- 
pate even the appearance of fruit. 

“ Having eficctually watered a plum-tree, I covered 
it with ashes, in the manner we treat beans and cab- 
bages, and the vermin were destroyed: but this is only 
practieable with a tree of low height. 

‘“* T made one remark, which I think is essential to 
eommunieate : it is, that plum-trees planted in ground 
which is not necessarily watered, are less attacked by 
these insects than those which have experienced a liu- 
midity communicated by the plants in their ncighbour- 
hood, to whieh watering is absolutely necessary. L had 
one planted in a bed of artieliokes : we know very well 
that this plant requires plenty of water; and the tree 
was entirely covered with inseets. Its leaves withered, 
and the fruit fell off; while two other plum-trees, in 
ground not watered at all, were much less attacked. 
This convinees me that these were not the ordinary ver- 
min abundant in dry seasons. 

‘‘ I was only able to protect my eherries a little, by 
cutting off the extremities of the damaged branches. 

‘ Several people had reeourse to sniphur; but I did 
not follow that method. The smoke of sulphnr destroys 
the inseet, I admit, but it is at least equally dangerous 
to the tree; I always prefer an aspersion of the tree with 
soap-suds, This very year | experienced the good effects 
of it. I saw my plum-trees look green again, and the 
inseets abandon them. The aspersion is very easily ma- 
naged, by means of watering-pots or small garden-en- 
gines. Ihave also employed a ley of wood-ashes with 
the same success as soap and water. 

** An observation equally important which I have 
made 1s, the great damage donethis season inall orchards 
by the eaterpillar. As soon as they devoured the young 
leaves, they attacked the fruit. In spite of the great 
eare taken in spring to get rid of them, the number of 
these insects 18 1scredible. IT have seen them unite on 
the large branches, fix their nests to them, and protect 
them by means of the downy matter which eovers the 
bnds of the ensuing season. Whatever precaution is 
taken, it is almost impossible not to destroy these buds. 
It is only necessary to take cif these nests and burn 
them; and this is the only way of getting rid of the 
eoveys. J employed the same aspersion for my apple- 
trees, and by that means got rid of their enemies 


also *. ® Phil. 
‘Phe following methods are practised in Germany Mag. = 
cf 213. 


for freeing granarics from mites or weevils : 

‘¢ y, Cover completely the walls and rafters, above 
and below, of the granaries which are infested by wee- 
vils, with quicklime slaked in water in which trefoil, 
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wormwood, and hyssop have been boiled. This com- 


—-y~--- position ought to be applied as hot as possible. 


The following method, discovered by M. Catin, is 
proposed for destroying earth-fleas, bugs, ants, &e. 

‘Take black soap, of the best kind, one pound three 
quarters, the game quantity of flowers of sulphur, mush- 
rooms two pounds, and sixty measures of river or rain- 
water. Divide the water into two parts, one of which 
must be poured into a vessel destined for that purpose : 
suffer the soap to dissolve in it, and add the mushrooms 
after they have been a little pounded. Boil the other 
half of the water in a kettle, and tie up the sulphur in 
a bit of rag or piece of fine linen, and suspend from it a 
sufficient weight in order that it may sink in the water. 
During the time the water is kept boiling, which must 
be at least 20 minutes, stir it continually with a stick, 
and press the bag containing the sulphur, that the lat- 
ter may be forced out into the water, and communicate 
to it the necessary strength and colour. 

‘¢ When the liquor is taken from the fire, pour it di- 
rectly into the cask, and stir it round fora considerable 
tine: the process of stirring must be repcated daily till 
it acquire a fetid smell. Experience has shown that the 
more fetid the mixture is, its activity is the greater. 
Each time that the mixtnre is stirred, the cask must be 
stopped immediately after. When you wish to use the 
liquid, nothing is necessary bnt to sprinkle a little of it 
on the plants which you are desirous of preserving, or 
to dip their branches in it. It will be better, however, 
to make use of a syringe, having at the end a head, an 
inch or an inch and a half in diameter, pierced with 
small holes. ‘This instrument may be used for tender 
plants ; when you apply the liquid to trees, a syringe 
with larger holes must be employed. 

‘‘ Caterpillars, beetles, earth-fleas, bugs, and the tree- 
lice which infest orange trees, will be destroyed by the 
first application of the liquid. Insects which reside be- 
low the earth, such as wasps, hornets, ants, &c. require 
that the liquid should be squirted out gently, and with- 
out intermission, that it may better penetrate to their 
nests. Ants nests, according to their size, require from 
two to three measures of liquid, and in many cases it 
must be applied for twenty-four hours. When the ants 
assemble in another place, the process mnst be repeat- 
ed. ‘Iwo ounces of zx vomica may be added to the 
mixture, and boiled along with the sulphur.’”’ 

The use of elder as a preservative to vegetables 
against the depredations of insects is detailed in the fel- 
lowing observations. 

*¢ Common elder has appearcd to me useful, 1st, For 
preventing cabbage plants from being devoured or da- 
maged by caterpillars; 2d, To prevent blights, and 
their effects on fruit and other trees; 3d, ‘To preserve 
corn from yellow flies and other insects ; 4th, To secure 
turnips from the ravage of flies, &c. 

© yst, The strong and fetid odour of a bunch of elder 
leaves induced me to think that different kinds of but- 
terflies might be incommoded by it in proportion to 
their delicacy. I therefore took some young twigs of 
elder, at-the period when butterflies began to appear, 
and whipped well with them some cabbage plants, but 
in such a manner as not to damage them. Since that 
time, during two summers, though the butterflies ho- 
vered round the plants, I never saw one of them settle 
om them; and I do not think that a single butterfly was 
hatched on the cabbages treated in this manner, though 
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a neighbouring board was dirtied by them im the usual 
manner. 

‘od, After a short reflection on the effects here men- 
tioned, and on blights, which, in my opinion, are 
chiefly occasioned by small fies and small insects, whose 
organs are still more delicate than those of the former, 
I was induced to whip in the same manner with elder 
twigs, as high as I could reach, the branches of a plum- 
tree which grew in an espalier. The whipped leaves 
remained grecn and in a good rondition, while from at 


Jeast cix inches above to the top of the tree the rest of 


the leaves were blighted, wrmkled, and full of worms. 
It is here to be observed that the tree was in full flower 
when I whipped it, therefore much too late for this ope- 
ration, which ought to have been performed once or 
twice before flowering. But I am of opinion, that if 
trees were besprinkled with a strong infusion of elder 
every eight or 15 days, the success would be certain, 
and that there would be no danger of injuring either the 
flowers or the fruit. 

3d, What the farmers call the yellows in corn, and 
which they consider as a kind of blight, is the effect, as 
cvery one knows, of a small yellow fly with blue wings, 
nearly of the size of a gnat. It lays its eggs in the ear 
of wheat, and produces a worm almost invisible to the 
naked eye, but which, when seen by a magmfying glass, 
is a large yellow larva, having the shining colour of 
amber. ‘This fly is so productive, that I have counted 
upwards of forty worms in the chaff of one ear of wheat, 
which was a number sufficient to destroy it entirely. I 
therefore proposed to make my experiment as soon as 
possible ; but the heat and drought of the season having 
advanced the wheat more than usual, it was in flower 
before I could attempt it. Next morning, however, at 
break of day, two servants having drawn bundles of el- 
der over the ears of wheat on each side of the furrow, 
backwards and forwards, in places where the wheat was 
not so far advanced, I hoped that the fetid effluvia of 
the elder would prevent the flies from remaining on the 
ears that were covered with them: and, indeed, I was 
not entirely disappointed ; for, on examining my wheat 
some time after, I found that the part which had been 
beaten with elder was much less damaged than that 
which had not been treated in the same manner. 1 
have no doubt, that, had I employed this precaotion 
sooner, the corn would have been completely preserved. 
Should this be the case, the process is simple; and 
flatter myself that fine crops of corn may be saved by 
these means from this small insect, which is so destruc- 
tive to them. One of these yellow flies laid on my 
thumb at least eight or ten eggs, of an oblong form, 1 
the small interval of time which I employed in walking 
over two or three furrows, holding it by the wings, and 
which I conld not observe without the assistance of @ 
magnifying glass. ‘ 

“ath, It often happens that whole crops of turnips 
are destroyed while young, in consequence of being 
pricked by certain insects. I have great reason to think 
that this evil mav be prevented in an effectual maener, 
by causing a person to draw a bunch of elder, sufficient- 
ly large to cover about the breadth of a foot, over the 
young turnips, going backwards and forwards. What 
confirms me in this idea is, that, having drawn a bunch 
of elder over a bed of young cauliflowers which had be- 
gun to be pricked, they afterwards remained untouched 
by these insects. 
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Another fact which tends to support this idea is 


Lpast, - y cig cj . 
rmont, that when my neighbourhood, about eight or nine years 


ago, was so infested with caterpillars that they devour- 
ed all the vegetables, leaving scarcely a green leaf un- 
touched, they spared the elder trees amidst this general 
devastation, and never molested them. In reflecting on 
these circumstances, I am of opinion that the elder 
might be introduced with advantage in our gardens, 
as the means of preserving fruit-trces and various plants 
from the rapacity of insects. 

“ The dwarf elder appears to me to exhale a much 
more fetid smell than the common elder, and therefore 
ought to be preferred in making experiments on this 
subject *.” 

VERMONT, one of the states of the North Ame- 
rican republic. It is entirely an inland state, and has 
New Hampshire on the east, Massachusetts on the 
south, New York on the west, and Canada on the north. 
Its area is 10,237 square miles; and the inhabitants 
in 1810 amounted to 217,895. The country is tra- 
versed by the Green mountains, from which the state 
takes its name; but though hilly and uneven, it is ge- 
nerally fertile. The whole surface in its natural state 
is thickly wooded. ‘The snow lies from the middle of 
Decembcr to the middle of March. The extreme sum- 
mer lieat is about 94° F.; the extreme winter cold 
27° helow zero; the mean heat 433. Lake Cham- 
plain forms the western boundary of this state for three 
fourths of its length, and Connecticut river the eastern 
boundary through its whole extent. ‘here are several 
small streams besides these, but no other considerable 
rivers in the state. 

There are rich mines of iron in Vermont, and mines 
ef lead and copper of less importance. Marble and 
slate are also found in it. .Its natural forests furnish 
timber of large size, and a great variety of kinds. Of 


guadrupeds, there are the bear, wolf, wild cat, fox, 


ermine, racoon, beaver and musk rat. The lakes and 
rivers furnish a great variety of fish. 

The inhabitants have a more florid complexion than 
those of the middle and southern states. They are 
temperate and industricus, and with a few exceptions 
are engaged in agriculture. 

The legislature consists of a general assembly chosen 
annually by ballot, by the male taxable citizens of 
twenty-one years of age; and the executive power is 
vested in a governor, lieutenant-governor, and twelve 
<ounsellors chosen along with the representatives. A 
peculiar feature in the constitution, is the council of 
censors, thirteen in number, chosen every seven years 
by the people, to examine and report upon the proceed- 
ings of the executive and the representatives, and with 
power to call a convention of the people to amend the 
constitution, The judges are chosen annual’y ly the 
council aud assembly. A portion of land out of each 
township is set apart for the support of the clergyman 
of any denomination that is first settled. The pre- 
vailing sect are the Congregatiovalists, the next in 
humber the Baptists. Tracts of land have been set 
apart also for the support of schools. ‘There are two 
Colleges, at Burlington and Middlebury. 

The value of houses and lands in this state in 1799 
Was 16,723,873 dollars, and in 1814 it was 32,747,290, 
and the average value of lands at the latter period was 
S dollars go cents per acre. ‘The manufactures of this 
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state in 1810 were valued at 4,325,824 dollars; and Vermont 


the exports in 1817 amounted to 913,201 dollars. 

VERNACULAR, a word applied to something that 
1s peculiar to any one country. 

VERNAL, something belonging to the spring-season. 

VERNIER Scate, a scale excellently adapted for 
the graduation of mathematical instruments, thus called 
from its inventor Peter Vernier, a person of distinction 
in the Franche Comté. Sce Nontvus. 

Vernier’s method is derived from the following prin- 
ciple. If two equal right lines, or circular ares, A, B, 
are so divided, that the number of equal divisions ia B 
is one less than the number of equal divisions of A, then 
will the excess of one division of B above one division of 
A be compounded of the ratios of one of A to A, and 
of one of B to B. 

For let A contain 11 parts, then one of A to A is as 
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1 to 11, or —. Lt B contain ro parts, then one of B 
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Or if B contains x parts, and A contains 2--1 parts; 
I 


i. 
then -~, 18 one part of B, and is one part of A. 


n= 1 
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The most commodious divisions, and their aliquot 
parts, into which the degrees on the circular limb of au 
instrument may be supposed to be divided, depend on 
the radius of that instrument. 

Let R be the radius of a circle in inches; and a de- 


a 


a 


gree to be divided into z parts, each being ath part of 


an inch. 
Now the circumference of a circle, in parts of its dia- 


meter 2R inches, is 3,141 5926 x 2R:: 1°: 


_—) 


2R inches. 
- Or, 0,01745329 X R is the length of one degree in 
inches. ‘ 

Or, 0,01745329X KR Xp is the length of 1°; in pth 
parts of an inch. 

But as every degree contains 7 times such parts, there- 
fore 2=0,01745329 XR xp. 

The most commodious perceptible division is zor 
of an inch. 


Example. Suppose an instrument of 30 inches radius, 
into how many convenient parts may each degree be di- 
vided ? how many of these parts are to go to the breadth 
of tle vernier, and to what parts of a degree may an 
observation be made by that instrument ? 

Now 0,0£745 X R==0,5236 inches, the length of each 
gof an inch for one 
division 3 then 0,5236 Xp==4,188 shows the number of 
such parts in a degree. But as this number must be an 
integer, let it be 4, each being 15”; and let the breadth 
of the vernier contain 31 of those parts, or 73°, and be 
divided into 30 parts. 

Here 


degree: and if p be supposed about 
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Vernier I I I I 1 
Here 2= —3 m=z—;then- X ~= 
. , 4 2 
Versailles. — , oe I, B62. v6 : 
ree, or 20’, which is the least part of a degree that in- 
Novereeeny omoauarer be 9 9 I es 
strument ean show. 


i eS Es and 2 = ce then - X —= 

36 SSO" 9%K.30 
minute, or 20”. 

The following table, taken as examples in the instru- 
ments commonly made from 3 inches to $ feet radius, 
shows the divisions of the limb to nearest tenths of inches, 
so as to be an aliquot of 60’s, and what parts of a degree 
may be estimated by the vernier, it being divided into 
such equal parts, and containing such degrees as their 


columns show. P 
Rad. | Partsofaj Parts in | Breadth of Parts 
inches. | degree. vormier. vernier. observed. 

3 I 1, |. Ose i | 
6 I 20 207 2 96 
9 2 20 104 I 36 
12 2 24 12} BiG 
rg 3 20 64 jag © 
18 3 30 loz Oo 40 
21 4 39 qs Oo 30 
24 4 36 OF O 25 
30 5 30 Ly Oo #0 
36 6 30 5x © #20 
42 8 30 33 Oo IS 
eS no) ee 
60 10 36 S 9 40 
ie: 12 30 22 Oo 10 
84 15 4o = | ee 
96 Os 60 4 Se ae 


By altering the number of divisions, either in the de- 
grees or in the vernier, or in both, an angle can be ob- 
served to a different degree of aceuracy. ‘Thus, to a ra- 
dius of 30 inches, if a degree be divided into 12 parts, 
each being five minutes, and the breadth of the vernier 
be 21 such parts, or 13°, and divided into 20 parts, 


I rf I . 
then — X —== —— = 15": or taking the breadth of 
12°20 240 : 


eee I 
the vernier 2y77°, and divided into 39 parts; then ar 
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the breadth of the vernier is 47°. 

VERONA, a city of Italy, capital of the Veronese, 
and in the territory of Venice, now subject to Austria ; 
situated on the river Adige, in E. Long. 11. 24. N. 
Lat. 45. 26. It is seven miles in compass; and is 
strongly fortified. It contains 57,400 inhabitants. 

VERONESF, a district of Italy, in the Austro-Ve- 
netian territories ; bouided on the north by the Trent- 
no, on the east by the Viccntino and Paduano, on the 
south by the Mantnano, and on the west by the Bresci- 
ano. It is about 35 miles in length, and 27 in breadth ; 
and fertile in corn, wine, fruits, and cattle. 

VERONESE. See CAGLIARI. 

VERONICA, a genus of plants of the elass of di- 
andria ; and in the natural system arranged under the 

oth order, Personate. See Borany Indea. 
~~ VERSAILLES, a town of France, in the depart- 


ment of Seine and Oise, 10 miles west-south-west of Pa. 
ris. It contained 26,000 inhabitants in 1817, and since 


7 
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the Revolution has been created a bishop’s sce. In the Verti 


reign of Louis XIII. it was only a small village. This “7 


prince built here a hunting-lut in 1630, which Bascom. 
pierre ealls ‘ the paltry chateau of Versailles.”  Al- 
though the situation was low and very unfavourable, 
Louis XIV. built a magnificent palace here, which was 
the usual residence of the kings of France till the 6th 
of October 1789, when the late unfortunate Louis XVI. 
and his family were removed from it to the Thuilleries, 
The buildings and the gardens are adorned with a vast 
number of statues, done by the greatest masters, and 
the water-works are all worthy of admiration. The 
great gallery is thought to be as curious a piece of 
workmanship of that kind as any in the world: nor 1s 
the chapel less to be admired for its fine arelutecture 
and ornaments. ‘The gardens, with the park, are five 
miles in circumference, and surrounded by walls. There 
are three fine avenucs to Versailles ; one of which is the 
common road to Paris, the other comes from Seanx, and 
the third from St Cloud. Ik. Long. 2.12. N. Lat. 48. 48, 

VERSE, in Poetry, a line consistng of a number ot 
long and short syllables, whieh ren with an agrecable 
eadence, 

VERSE is also used for a part of a chapter, section, &e. 

VERSIFICATION, the art or manner of making 
verse; also the tune and cadence of a verse. dee 
Poetry, Part LI. 

VERSION, a translation of some book or writing out 
of one language into another. See TRANSLATION. 

VERT, in Heraldry, the term for a green eolour. 
It is called vert in the blazon of the coats of all under 
the degrce of nobles: but in coats of nobility it is eall- 
ed emerald; and in those of kings verus. In engra- 
ving it is expressed by diagonals, or lines drawn athwart 
from right to left, from the dexter chief corner to the 
sinister base. 

VERTEBRAE. See Anatomy, N° 30. ° 

VERTEX, in Anatomy, denotes the crown of the 
head. Hence vertex is also used figuratively for the top 
of other things: thus we say, the vertex of a cone, py” 
ramid, &c. 

VERTEX, is also used in Astronomy for the point of 
the heaven directly ovgr our heads, properly called the 
szenith, 

VERTICILLATA, the name of a elass in Ray’s 
and Boerhaave’s Methods, consisting of herbaceous Ve- 
getables. It is also the name of the 42d order in Lin- 
nzeus’s Fragments of a Natural Method. 


¢ 


VERTICLILLUS, a mode of flowering, in which the — 


flowers are produced in rings at each joint of the stem, 
with very short foot-stalks. The term 1s exemplified 
mint, horehound, and the other plants of the natural 
order described above. | 
VERTICITY, is that property of the loadstone 
whereby it turns or directs itself to one particular pom. 
VERTIGO, in Medicine. Sve there, N° 82. — 
VERTUMNUS, in Mythology, a god who presided 
over gardens and orchards, honoured among the Etrus- 
cans, from whom the worship of this deity was trams 
mitted to the Romans. . | 
Vertumnus had a temple near the market-place: at 
Rome, being represented as one of the tutelar derizes 


of the merchants. Fhe commentators on Ovid oth | 
as ; 


YY £ S 
Jamnus that he was an ancient king of Hetruria, who, by 
] "his diligent and successful cultivation of fruit and gar- 
jpettilio dens, obtained the honour of being ranked among tlie 


J | . : 
| VERUMONTANUM, in Anatomy, a small emi- 
nence near the passages where the semen ts discharged 
into the urethra. 
VERVAIN. See Venspena, Botany Index. 


VERTOT p’AvuBoer, Rene Aubert de, a celebrated 
historian, who descended from a noble and ancient fa- 
mily in Normandy, and bornin 1655. At 16 years of 
age he became a Franciscan friar ; afterwards he en- 
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tered into the order of the Premonstratenses, in which 
he had several benefices: and at length was a secular ec- 
clesiastic. He became secretary to the duchess of Or- 
leans, member of the Academy of Inscriptions, and his- 
toriographer of Malta. He died at Paris in 1735. His 
principal works are, 1. The History of the —— 
3. The 


of Sweden. 2. The Revolutions of Portugal. 


Revolutions of the Romans. 4. The History of Malta. 


These works are written in elegant French, and trans- 
lated into most of the languages of Europe. 

VERULAM. See Bacon. 
H VESALIUS, Anpreas, a cclebrated physician and 
i anatomist, was born at Brussels about the year 1512. 
He studied physic at Paris under James Sylvius ; but 
applied himself chiefly to anatomy, which was then 
| very little known, dissections being esteemed unlawful 
and impious: and it appears from his work De Humani 
Corporis Fabrica, that le perfected himself in this use- 
ful knowledge very early. About the year 1537, the 
republic of Venice made him professor in the university 
of Padua, where he taught anatomy for seven years ; 
Charles V. called him to be his physician, as he was al- 
soto Philip II. king of Spain. Vesalius was now at the 
height of his glory, when all of a sudden he formed the 
design of taking a journey to Palestine; concerning 
which journey we are told the following story. A 
young Spanish nobleman he attended, being believed to 
be dead, Vesalius obtained leave to open him to explore 
the true cause of his illness; but when he opened the 
breast, he perceived symptoms of life, and saw the heart 
beat. The parents, not satisfied with prosecuting him 
for murder, accnsed him of impiety to the inquisition, 
in hopes that tribunal would punish him with greater 
rigour: but the king interposing, saved him on condi- 
tion of his making a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. He 
was shipwrecked on his return, and thrown upon the 
island of Zante, where he perished, in 1564. He was 
the author of several works, the principal of which is 
De Humani Corporis Fabrica. 
> VESICATORIUM, a ButstTER ; an application of 
al acrid nature made to any part of the body, in order 
to draw a flux of humours to that part, and thus elevate 
the scarfskin into a blister. 

VESPA, the Wasp; a genus of insects belonging to 
the order of hymenoptera. Sec EntromoLocy Index. 

VESPASIAN, the soth emperor of Rome; remark- 
able for his clemency and other virtues. See Rome, 
NU 332—339. 

ALBSPERS, in the church of Rome, denote the af- 
ternoon service ; answering in some measure to the 
vening prayers of the church of England. 


_ VESPERTILIO, the BAT ; a genus of quadrupeds, 
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a 
belonging to the «rder of primates. See MAMMALIA Vespertilio— 
Index. 


VESSEL, a general name given to the different sorts oe 
of ships which are navigated on the ocean, or in canals 
and rivers. It is, however, more particularly applied 
to those of the smaller kind, furnished with one or twe 
masts. Sec SHIP. 

VESTA, in pagan worship, the same with Cybele. 
Sec CYRELE, 

Vesta the Younger, in pagan worship, the goddess 
of fire, was the daughter of Saturn and Cybele, and the 
sister of Ceres. She was so much in love with chastity, 
that on Jupiter’s ascending the throne and offering to 
grant whatever she asked, she only desired the preser- 
vation of her virginity, which she obtained.—Vesta 
was not represented in her temple by any image. 

VESTA, one of the lately discovered planets, of which 
the elements have been determined by Dr Gauss in 2 
communication to the Royal Society of Gottingen. 

Elements of Vesta. 

Epoch of the longitude, me- 

ridian of Seeberg 168° ,19' 994.9” 
Diurnal tropical motion 770" 85! 84 
Annual 7EsPr'G 2928 
Aphelion, 1806 32037 «55 
Annual motion + 2 #41.2 
Ascending node, 1806 go! 53° =e 
Annual motion res 
Inclination of the orbit, 1806 10 37 34 
Annual diminution 0.4 
Eccentricity, 1806 0.0783486 
Annual! diminution 9.0000058 : 
Log. of the greater semiaxis .0.4420728 © 

Elements of Ceres by the same. 

Epoch of the mean longitude at Bremen, March 29, , ,. we 

1807, at 12 0°clock, mean time 193° 8’ 4.6" * vag Encye - 
Longitude of its perihelion 249° «378 qt clop. it is 

- aphelion SH. sy. 52 192° of 54%. 
- ascending ziode on 

the ecliptic 10g) “S936 
Inclination of its orbit 5 #5 49. 5+ ae a 
Diurnal tropical motion © 66 ms.on ‘ - 
Logarithm of the mean distance 0.3728428 
Eccentricity 0.097505 
Greatest distance from the sun 25.625 
Least Qik 4 


Period of its revolution ¥321 days, 12 hours. 


VESTALTA, in Roman antiquity, a festival cele- - 
brated in honour of the goddess Vesta, on the 5th of thet 
ides of June; that is, on the gth of the month. 

VESTALS, among the ancient Romans, were priest. ; 
esses of the goddess Vesta, and had the perpetual fire - 
committed to their charge ; they were at first only four 
in nuniber, but afterwards increased to six; and itdoes . 
not appear that their number ever exceeded six, aniong | 
whom was one ‘superior to the rest, and ealled vestals 
maxima. 

The vestals were chosen from six to ten years of age, - 
and obliged to strict continency for 30 ycars; the first 
10 of which were employed in learning the ceremonies 
of religion, the next 10 in the perfurmance of them, and - 
the 10 Jast in teaching them to the younger vestals. 

= Phe... 
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Weweals The habit of the vestals consisted of a head-dress, 

} called znfula, which sat close to the head, and from 

Vesuvius: whence hung certain laces called vitta ; a kind of sur- 

: plice made of white lhnen, and over it a purple mantle 
with a long train to it. 

VESTIBLE, or VEsTIBULE, ta Architecture, akmd 
of entrance into a large building ; being an open place 
before the hall, or at the bottom of the staircase. 

VESTRY, a place adjoining to a church, where the 
vestments of the minister are kept; and also a meeting 
at such place, consisting of the minister, church- wardens, 
and chef men of most parishes, who make a parish ves- 
try or meeting. By custom there are select vestries, be- 
ing a certain number of persons chosen to have the go- 
vernment of the parish, make rates, and take the ac- 
counts of church-wardens, &c. 

VESUVIAN, a mineral substance. 
RALOGY Index. 

VESUVIUS, a celebrated volcano of Italy, six miles 
east from the city of Naples. This mountain has two 
tops; one of which only goes by the name of Vesuvius, 
the other being now called Somma; but Sir William 
Hamilton is of opinion, that the latter is what the an- 

: cients called Vesuvius. 
General The perpendicular height of Vesuvius is only 3700 
description feet, though the ascent from the foot to the top is three 
ofthe Jtalian miles. Oue side of the mountain is well culti- 
mountain. . A " 
| vated and fertile, producing great plenty of vines; but 
the south and west sides are entirely covered with 
cinders and ashes; whilc a sulphureous smoke constantly 
issues from the top, sometimes attended with the most 
violent explosions of stones, the emission of great streams 
2 of lava, and all the other attendants of a most formi- 
Account of dable volcano. The first of these eruptions recorded in 
ihe first history took place in the year 793; at which time the 


eruption two cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum were entirely 
wecorded in 


history. 


See Munr- 


dible mischief was also done to the neighbouring coun- 
try, and numbers of people lost their lives, among whom 
was Pliny the Eldcr. 

It is the opinion of the best jndges, however, that 
this eruption was by no means the first that had ever 
happened. The very streets of those cities which were 
at that tmie overwhelmed are said to be partly paved 
with lava. Since that time 30 different eruptions have 
been recorded, some of which have been extremely vio- 
lent. In the year 1538, a mountain, three miles in 
circumference, and a quarter of a mile in perpendicular 
* height, was thrown up in the course of one night. 

Of the The first great eruption taken notice of by Sir Wil- 
eruption in liam Hamilton was that of 1767, which, theugh very 
4707. violent, was mild in comparison with that of 1538. 

Wie dtup- From this time (1767) Vesuvius never ceased for ten 
tions from years to send forth smoke, nor were there many months 


3767 to in which it did not throw out stones, scoria, and cin- 

3779: ders; which, increasing to a certain degree, were usu- 
ally followed by lava; so that from the year 1767 to 
1779 there were nine eruptions, some of them very con- 
siderable. In the month of August that year, however, 
an eruption took place, which, for its extraordinary and 
terrible appearance, may be reckoned among the most 

5 remarkable of any recorded.concerning this.or any other 

Account o ling 
volcano. 

the great Dori — be Rell laa ee 

eruption in , During the whole month of July the mountain con- 

31779 tinued in a state of fcrmentation. Subterraneous explo- 
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buried under the stones and ashes thrown out. Incre- 


i a 


sions and rumbling noises were heard 3 quantities of 


—_ 


smoke were threwn up with great violence, sometimes Gx. 


with red-hot stones, scorie, and ashes ; and towards the 
end of the month these symptome increased to such a 
degree as to exlubit, in the night-time, the most beau. 
tiful fireworks that can be imagined. 

On Thursday 5th August the volcano appeared most 
violently agitated; a white and sulphureous smoke is- 
sued continually and impetuously from its crater, one 
puff seeming to impel another ; so that a mass of them 
was soon accumulated, to appearance four times the 
height and sizc of the volcano itself. These clouds of 
snioke were exceedingly whitc, so that the whole re- 
sembled an immense accumulation of bales of the whitest 
cotton. In the midst of this very white smoke, vast 
quantities of stones, scoriz, and ashes, were thrown up 
to the height of 2000 feet; and a quantity of liquid 
lava, seemingly very beavy, was lifted up just high 
enough to clear the rim of the crater, and take its way 
down the sides of the mountain. ‘This lava, having 
run violently for some hours, suddenly cesaed, just be- 
fore it had reached the cultivated parts of the mountain, 
near four miles from the spot whence it issued. The 
heat, all this day, was intolerable at the towns of Som- 
ma and Ottaiano; and was sensibly felt,at Palma and 
Lauri, which are much farther off. Reddish ashes fell 
so thick on the two former, that the air was darkened, 
andthat objects could not be distinguished at the distance 
of ten feet. Long filaments of a vitrified matter, like 
spun glass, were mixed, and fell with these ashes; seve- 
ral birds in cages were suffocated, and the leaves of the 
trees in the neighbourhood of Somma were covered with 
white and very corrosive salt. 


6 
About 12 at night, on the 7th, the fermentation of Fst 
nary € 


: a sion of 
was watching the motions of the volcano from the mole), 14. 


Several glo- proach 
rious picturesque effects had been observed from the re-stosmy 
flection of the deep red fire within the crater of Vesn- clouds 


the mountain seemed greatly to increase. Our autho 


at Naples, which has a full view of it. 


vius, and which mounted high amongst those huge 
clouds on the top of it: when a summer storm, called 
in that country a tvopea, came on suddenly, and blend- 
ed its heavy watery clouds with the sulphureous and 
mineral ones, which were already like so many other 
mountains piled up on the top of the volcano. At this 
moment a fountain of fire was shot up to an incredible 
height, casting so bright a light, that the smallest ob- 
jects were clearly distinguishable at any place within sx 
miles or more of Vesuvius. The black stormy clouds, 
passing swiftly over, and at times covering the whole or 
a part of the bright column of fire, at other times cliat- 
ing ayay and giving a full view of it, with the various 
tints produced by its reverberated light on the «white 
clouds above in contrast with the pale flashes of forked 
lightning that attended the tropea, formed such 4 
scene as no power of art can express. One of his Sici- 
lian majesty’s gamekeepers, who was out in the fields 
near Ottaiano whilst this storm was at its height, was 
surprised to find the drops of rain scald his face and 
hands; a phenomenon probably occasioned by the 
clouds having acquired a great degree of heat in passing 
through the above-mentioned colunin of fire. , 
On the 8th, the mountain was quiet till towards 51 
o’clock in the evering, when a great smoke began 4 
gather over its crater ; and about an hour after a Ml 


bling 


‘ond [ 539 ] V ES 
4s, bling subterrancous noise was heard in the neighbour- Vesuvius, he read the title-page of a book by that vol- Vesuvius. 
hood of the voleano; the usual throws of red-hot stones — canic light. 

and scorise began and increased every instant. The All this time the miserable inhabitants of Ottaiano ™ 8 : 
crater, viewed through a telescope, seemed much cn- were involved in the utmost distress and danger by the re - 
larged by the violence of last night’s explosions, and the 


showers of stones which fell upon them, and which, had tants of 
little mountain on the top was entirely gone. About 


the eruption continued for a longer time, would most Ottaiancy 
nine e’clock a most violent report was heard at Portici certainly have reduced their town to the same situation 


with Herculaneum and Pompeii. The mountain of 
Somma, at the foot of which the town of Ottaiano is 
situated, hides Vesuvius from the view of its inhabi- 
tants ; so that till the eruption became considerable it 
was not visible to them. On Sunday night, when the 
noise increased, and the fire began to appear above the 
mountain of Somma, many of the inhahitants flew to 
the churches, and others were preparing to quit the 
town, when a sudden and violent report was heard ; 
soon after which they found themselves involved in a 
thick cloud of smoke and ashes ; a horrid crashing noise 
was heard in the air, and presently fell a vast shower of 
stones and large pieces of scorize, some of which were 
of the diameter of seven or eight feet, which must have 
weighed more than 1000 pounds before they were bro- 
ken, as some of the fragments which Sir William Ha- 
milton found in the streets still weighed upwards of 60 
pounds. When these large vitrified masses either struck 
against one another in the air, or fell on the ground, 
they broke in many pieces, and covered a large space of 
ground with vivid sparks of fire, which communicated 
their heat to every thing that was combustible. These 
masses were formed of the liquid lava; the exterior 
parts of which were become black and porous by cool- 
ing in their fall through such a vast space; whilst the 
interior parts, less exposed, retained an extreme heat, 
and were perfcctly red. 

In an instant the town and country about it was on 
fire in many parts, for there were several straw huts in 
the vineyards, which had been erected for the watch- 
men of the grapes; all of which were burnt. <A great 
magazine of wood in the heart of the town was allina 
blaze 5 and had there been mueh wind, the flames must 
have spread universally, and all the inhabitants would 
have been. burnt in their houses; for it was impossible 
for them to stir out. Some, who attempted it with pil- 
lows, tables, chairs, the tops of wine casks, &c, on their 
heads, were either knocked down or soon driven back 
to their close quarters undcr arches and in the cellars-of 
their houses. Many were wounded, but only two per- 
sons died of their wounds. 

To add to the horror of the scene, incessant volcanic 
lightning was whisking about the black cloud that sur- 
rounded them, and the sulphureous smell and heat 
would scarcely allow them to draw their breath. In: 
this dreadful situation they remained about 25 minutes, 
when the volcanic storm ceased all at once, and Vesu- 
yius remained sullen and silent. 


and its neighbourhood, which shook the houses to such 
a degree as made the inhabitants run out into the 
streets. Muny windows were broken, and walls crack- 
ed by the concussion of the air on this occasion, though 
the noise was but faintly heard at Naples. In an instant 
a fountain of liquid transparent fire began to rise, and 
gradually increasing, arrived at last at the amazing 
height of ten thousand feet and upwards. Pulls of 
smoke, as black as can possibly be imagined, succeeded 
one another liastily, and accompanied the red-hot, trans- 
parent, and liquid lava, interrupting its splendid bright- 
ness here and there by patches of the darkest hue. 
Within these puffs of smoke, at the very moment of 
emission, a briglit but pale electrical fire was observed 
playing briskly about in zig-zag lines. The wind was 
south-west, and, though gentle, was sufficient to carry 
these puffs of smoke out of the column of fire; and a 
collection of them by degrees formed a black and ex- 
tensive curtain behind it; in other parts of the sky it 
was perfectly clear, and the stars bright. The fery 
fountain, of such immense magnitude, on the dark 
ground just mentioned, made the finest contrast imagi- 
nable; and the blazc of it reflected from the surface of 
the sea, which was at that time perfectly smooth, added 
greatly to this sublime view. _. 
The lava, mixed with stones and scoriz, having risen 
to the amazing height already mentioned, was partly 
directed by the wind towards Ottaiano, and partly fall- 
ing, still red hot and liquid, upon the top of Vesuvius, 
covered its whole cone, part of that of the summit of 
Somma, and the valley between them. The falling 
matter, being nearly as inflamed and vivid as that which 
was continually issuing fresh from the crater, formed 
with it one complete body of fire, which could not be 
less than two miles and a half in breadth, and of the 
extraordinary height above mentioned, and casta heat to 
the distance of at least six miles round. The brushwood 
on the mountain of Somma was soon in a blaze, and the 
flame of it being of a different colour from the dcep red 
of the matter thrown out by the volcano, and fram the 
silvery blue of the electrical fire, still added to the con- 
trast of this most extraordinary scene. 
The black cloud, increasing greatly, once bent to- 
wards Naples, and threatened the city with speedy de- 
struction; for it was charged with electrical fire, which 
kept constantly darting about in bright zig-zag lines. 
This fire, however, rarely quitted the cloud, but usual- 
ly returned to the great column of fire whence it pro- 


9 
Some time after the eruption had ceased, the air con- Vast quan. 
tinued greatly impregnated with electrical matter. The tity of e- 
duke of Cottofiano told our author, that having, about lectric mats 


ceeded ; though once or twicc it was seen to fall on the 
top of Somma, and set fire to some dry grass and bushes. 


Fortunately the wind carried back the cloud just as it tom it ted 


reached the city, and had begun to oecasion great 
alarm. he column of fire, however, still continued, 
and diffused such a strong light, that the most minute 
objects could be diseerned at the distance of ten miles or 
More from the mountain. Mr Morris informed .our au- 
thor, that at Sorrento, which is 12 miles distant from 


balf an hour after the great eruption had ceased, held a 
Leyden bottle, armed with a pointed wire, out at his 
window at Naples, itsoon became considerably charged. 
But whilst the eruption was in force, its appearance was 
too alarming to allow one to think of such experiments. 
He was informed also by the prince of Monte Mileto, 

| lie that 


alls 


Vic 


crater, or forcing its way through the crevices in the coni 

cal part of the mountain. Aneruption took placein 1478 “og 
but without any remarkable circumstance, adeno Viet 
1794 which destroyed 5000 acres of cultivated land. —— 


TRHivins. Chat ff - “" 
Fetivins. twat Me’ sen, the duke of Popoli, who was at Monte 
Cina? Nilcto the Sth of August, had been alarmed by the 
shower a cinders that fell there ; some of which he had 
sent to Naples weighing two ounces; and that stones of 


an ounce weight had fallen upon an estate of his ten 
iniles farther off. Monte Mileto is about 30 miles 
from the volcano. The abbé Cayliani also related, that 
a nun in aconvent at Manfredonia, had writ- 
imagining that Naples must 
have been destroyed, when they, at so great a distance, 
had been alarmed by a shower of ashes whieli fell on the 
city at 11 o’clock at night, so much as to open all the 
churches, and go to prayers. As the great eruption 
happened at nine o’clock, these ashes must have travcl- 


his sister, 
ten to inquire after him, 


VETCH. See Vicia, Botany Index. 

VE TERAN, among the ancient Romans, an appel- 
lation given toa soldrer grown old in the Pe 
who had made a certain number of campaigns = 

VETERINARY ART. See FaRRIERY. 

VEXILLUM, in Botany ; the upper petal of a pea- 
bloom, or butterfly-shaped flower, which is generall 
larger than any of the others. . ’ 

VIALES, in mythology, a name given among the 
Romans to the gods who had the care and guard of the 


—_— led 100 miles in the space of tivo hours. roads and highways. 
done by Nothing could be more dismal than the appearance ' WIATICUM, in Roman antiquity, an lati 
the erup- of Ottaiano after this eruption. The houses were un- given in common to all officers of - all _ 
ae roofed, half buried under the black scoriec and ashes; strates; as ictors, accensi, scribes pe ~ 
aiano- a1} the windows towards the mountain were broken, VIBEX, is sometimes used by physiciate Cor add 
and some of the houses themselves burnt; the streets and blue spot in the skin occasioned by an ie _ 
choked up with ashes, in some narrow places not less _travasation of blood. ae 
than four feet thick ; anda few of the inhabitants who VIBRATION, in Mechanics, a regular, reciprocal 
had just returned, were employed in clearing them motion of a body, as a comeing, ——e 
away, and piling them up in billocks, to get at their VIBURNUM, a genus of plants of the class pent 
ruined houses. ‘The palace of the prince of Ottaiano is dria; and in the natural system arranged under : ’ _ 
situated on an eminence above the town, and nearerthe order, Dumosea. See Borany Index. “= 
mountain. The steps leading up to it were deeply co- VICAR, a person appointed as deputy to another, t 
vered with volcanic matter; the roof was totally de- perform his functions in his absence “4 under ical 
* stroyed, and the windows broken, but the heuse itself, thority. 
Vint fling being strongly built, had not soffered much. Vicar, in the canon-law, denotes a priest of a parish, 
:ments of An incredible number of fragments of lava were the predial tithes whereof are impropriated or appraga 


Java 
thrown out. 


of 45 feet in circumference mentioned by M. de St 


Jay near the former. 


thrown ont during the eruption, some of which were of 
immense magnitude. The largest measured by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton was 108 fect in circumference and 17 
in height. This was thrown at least a quarter of a mile 
clear of the mouth of the volcano. Another, 66 feet 
=) circumference and 19 in height, being nearly of a 
spherical figure, was thrown out at the same time, and 
This last had the marks of beng 
rounded, nay almost polished, by continual rolling im 
torrents or on the sea-shorc. Our author conjectures 
that it might be a spherical volcanic salt, such as that 


A 


Fond, in his ‘Treatise of Extinguished Volcanoes. 


third of 16 feet in height and 92 in circumference was 


thrown mucli farther, and lay in the valley between 
Vesuvius and the Hermitage. It appeared also, from 
the large fragments that surrounded this mass, that it 


sad been much larger while in the am 


Vesuvius continued to ennt smoke for a considerable 
time after this great eruption, so that our author was 
apprehensive that another would soon ensue; but from 
that time nothing comparable to the above has taken 
place. From the time of this great cruption to the 
year 1784 our author kept an exact diary of the opera- 
ions of Vesuvius, with drawings, showing, by the 
quantity of smoke, the degree of fermentation within 
the volcano. ‘[he operations of the subterraneous fire, 
however, appear to be very capricious and uncertain. 
One day there is the appearance of a violent fer- 
mentation, and the next every thing 1s tranquil; but 
whenever tberehas been a considerable ejection of scorice 


5 


Papihonacee. 


lian ; as we learn from many passages in his 


ated; that is, belong either to a chapter, religious 
house, &c. or to a layman who receives them, and only 
allows the vicar the small tithes, or a convenient salary. 
See the article Parson and Vicar. 

VICE, in cthics, is ordinarily defined an elective 
habit, denoting either an excess or defect from the just 
medium wherein virtue is placed. 

Vick, in smithery and other arts conversant in me- 
tals, a machine or instrument serving to hold fast any 
thing they are at work upon, whether it is to be beaten, 
filed, or rivetted. 

Vick is also used in the composition of divers words 
to denote the relation of something that comes instead 
or in the place of another ; as vice admiral, vicc-chan- 
cellor, &c. are officers who take place in the absence 
of admirals, &c. 

VICEROY, a governor of a kingdom, 
mands in the name and instead of a king, with 
sovereign authority. 

\ ICTA, a genus of plants of the class diadelphia ; 
and in the natural system arranged under the 32d order, 
nilion See Borany Index. 

VICISSITUDE, the regular succession of one thing 
after another; as the vicissitude of day and might, of 
the seasons, &e. 

VICTIM, denotes a sacrifice offered to some deity, 
of a living creature, as a man or beast, which is slam 
to appease his wrath, or to obtain some favour. 

VICTOR, Sextus Aurexius, 2 Roman historia’, 
who flourished under the emperors Constantius and Ju- 


own writ- 


who com- 


full and 


and cinders, it has been a contant observation, that the ings, and also from Ammianus Mureellenus. This Ins- 
a. 4 } . ; es F - ry ; =y@ . a4 : : 
Jaya soon niate ats appearance, either by boiling over the — torian relates, that Constantins made im consul, aD 


horoure 


VIE 


La honour him with a brazen statue, on account of his 


excellent qualifications ; although, as he owns of him- 
. self, he was born in an obscure village, and of poor and 
illiterate parents. It is commonly believed that he was 
an African. ‘Two books of his are cxtant in the histo- 
rical way: one De virts illustribus urbis Rome ; the 
other, De Caesaribus; to which is prefixed Lrbellus de 
origine gentts Romane. The whole makes an abridged 
history of Rome, from its foundation down to the reign 
of Julian inclnsive. 

VICTORY, the overthrow or defeat of an enemy in 
war or combat. 

_Vicrory, in Pagan worship, is represented hy He- 
siod as the daughter of Styx and Pallas; and Varro 
calls her the daughter of Heaven and Eurth. Vhe Ro- 
mans erected a temple to her, where they prayed to the 
gods to give success to their arms. They painted her 
in the form of a woman, clad in cloth of gold. In 
some medals, she is represented with wings fiving 
throngh the air, holding a laurel crown in one hand and 
2 palm in the other; but in other medals, she is seen 
standing upon a globe, with the same crown and branch 
ef palm. 

VIDA, Marcus Hieronymus, bishop of Alva, in 
Montserrat, and one of the most excellent Latin poets 
that have appeared since the Augustan age, was born at 
Cremona in 1470. Having distinguished himself by his 
learning and taste for literature, he was made bishop of 
Alva in 1552. After continuing twe years with Pope 
Clement VII. at Rome, he went to reside upon his see ; 
where, for 30 years, he performed all the offices of a 
good bishop and a good man; and though he was mild, 
gentle, and full of goodness, he was so far from want- 
‘Ing spirit, that when the city of Alva was besieged hy 
the French, he used all possible means to prevent its 
‘being given up, hy strenuously exhorting the people, 
‘and, when provisions were scarce, by supplying them at 
his own expence. Tis Poctics, and poem on the silk- 
worm, pass for his masterpiece ; his pocm on the game 
of chess is also greatly admired. He also wrote hymns, 
eclogues, and a poem entitled CArtstzados in six books; 
all which-are in Latin, and have gained him a great re- 
putation. His works in prose consist of dialogues, sy- 
nodical constitutions, letters, and other pieces. He died 
in 1556, soon after being made hishop of Cremona. 

VIENNA, the capital of the circle of Austria, in 
Germany, and of the whole German empire, is the place 
where the emperor resides. The city itself is not of very 
great extent ; nor can it be enlarged, it being limited 
by a very strong fortification ; but it is very populous. 
‘he streets, in general, are narrow, and the houses built 
high. Some of the public buildings are magnificent ; 
but they appear externally tono great advantage, on ac- 
Count of the narrowness of the streets. The chief of 
them are the imperial palace, the library, and the mu- 
Seum ; the palaces of the princes Lichtenstein, Eugene, 

te. Vienna was twice ineffectually besieged hy the 

Turks ; namely, in 1589 and 1683. At the latter pe- 
Nod, the siege was raised hy John Sobieski, king of Po- 
Jand, who totally defeated the Turkish army before the 
walls of this place. To strengthen the city against fu- 
tare attacks, no houses without the walls are allowed to 
be built nearer to the glacis than 600 yards 3 so that 
there is a cireular field of that breadth all round the 
town, which has a very beautiful and salutary effect. 
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These magnificent suburbs, and the town together, are Wiensti, 


V IG 


said to coutain above 320,000 inhabitants; yet the for- 


. e ° ° ?6, 
mer dare not near so populous, in proportion to their size, ““-V"" 


as the town; because many houses in the suburbs have 
extensive gardens belonging to them, and many families, 
who live during the winter within the fortifications, 
spend the summer in the suburbs. The cathedral is 
built of free-stone, is 114 yards long, and 48 broad, and 
the steeple is 447 fect high. The university had several 
thousand students, whe, when this city was besieged, 
mounted guard. Beside this, there is the academy of 
Lower Austria; and the archducal library is much 
frequented hy foreigners, as it contains above 106,c00 
printed books, and 10,00c manuscripts. ‘The acade- 
my of painting is remarkable for the fine pictures it 
produces. The archducal treasury, and a cabinet of 
curiosities of the house of Austria, are great ririties. 
The inhabitants, in general, live in a spiendid manner; 
and people of distinction have all sorts of wines at their 
tables, which they are very free with to foreigners. 
There is a sort of harbour an the Danube, where there 
are mayazines of naval stores, and ships have been fit- 
ted out to serve on that river against the Turks. Vien- 
na isan archbishop’s see. It is seated at the place where 
the river Vienna or Wein, falls into the Danube, 30 
miles west of Presburgh, 3 50 north-north-cast of Rome; 
§20 south-east by southof Amsterdam, 565 east of Paris, 
and 680 east-south-east of London. E. Long. 16. by. 
N. Lat. 48. 13. 

VIENNE, a department in the west of France, 
forming part of the ancient Poiton. It derives its name 
from the river Vienne which runs through it, and falls 
into the Loire. There are extensive tracts of heath in 
this department 5 but the soil in other parts yields in 
abundance, grain, hemp, flax, fruits, and vines. Cat- 
tle, fish, game, and poultry, are plentiful. There are - 
extensive forests and mines of coal, antimony, and iron. 
The manufactures, which consist of coarse woollens, 
linen, leather and paper, are trifling. ‘The extent of 
this department is 689,883 hectares, and in 1817 it con- 
tained 253,048 inhabitants. Poitiers is the chief town. 

VIENNE, Upper, a department of France, lying 
south of the Loire, on the upper branches of the river 
Vienne. The surface of the country is in general hilly, 
and the soil poor. It produces little wheat, but con- 
siderable quantities of rye and barley, and raises great 
numbers of cattle, horses, and mules. The hills are ge- 
nerally covered with wood, among which chesnuts 
abound. ‘There are mines of iron, lead, copper, anti- 
mony, and coal. The manufactures consist of metals, 
coarse woollens and linens, handkerchiefs, pottery, &c. 
The extent of this department is 570,035 hectares, and 
the population in 1817 was 243,195. Limoges is the 
chief town. 

VIGIL, in church history, is the eve or next day 
hefore any solemn feast 5 because then Christians were 
wont to watch, fast, and pray, in their churches. 

Vrerrs of Plants, a term under which botanists com- 
prehend the precise time of the day in which the flowers 
of different plants open, expand, and shut. 

As all plants do not flower in the same season, of 
month; in like manner, those which flower the same 
day, in the same place, do not open and shut precisely 
at the same hour. Some open in the morning, as the 
lip flowers, and compound flowers with flat spreading 
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petals 3 others at noon, as the mallows 3 and a third set 
in the evening, or after sunset, as some geraniums and 


Villenage. onuntiass the hour of shutting is equally determined. 


Of those which open in the morning, some shut soon af- 
ter, while others remain expanded till night. 

The hours of opening, like the time of flowering, seem 
ta vary, according to the species of tle plant, the tem- 
perature of the climate, and that of the season. Flowers, 
whase extreme delicacy wonld be hurt by the strong im- 
pressions of an ardent sun, do not open till night : those 
which require a moderate degree of heat to elevate their 
juices, in other words, whose juices do not rise but in 
the morning or evening, do not expand till then 5 whilst 
those whieh need a more lively heat for the same pnr- 
pose, expand at noon when the sun is in his meridian 
strength, Hence it is, that the heat of the air being 
greater betwixt the tropics than elsewhere, plants which 
are transported from those climates into the cold or tem- 
perate climates of Kurope, expand their flowers much 
Inter than in their native soil. Thus, a flower which 
opens in summer at six o’clock in the morning at Sene- 
gal, will not open at the same season in France and Eng- 
land till eight or nine, nor in Sweden till ten. 

Linnzens distinguishes by the general name of sodar 
( flores solares) all those flowers which observe a deter- 
minate time in opening and shutting. ‘These flowers 
are again divided, from certain circumstances, into 
three species, or kinds: 

F.quinvetial flowers ( flores eguinoctzales) are such as 
open and shot at all seasons, at a certain fixed or deter- 
minate hour. 

Tropical flowers ( flores tropicz) are such whose hour 
of opening is not fixed at all seasons, but accelerated ov 
retarded according as the length of the day is increased 
er diminished. 

Metcorous flowers (flores meteoric’) are such whose 
hour of expansion depends upon the dry or humid state 
of the air, and the grcater or less pressure of the atmo- 
sphere. Ofthis kind is the Siberian sow-thistle, which 
shuts at night if the ensuing day is to be clear and se- 
rene, and opens if it is to be cloudy and rainy. In like 
manner the African marigold, which in dry serene 
weather opens at six or seven in the morning, and shuts 
nt fonr o’elock in the afternoon, is a sure indication that 
rain will fall during the course of the day,-when it con- 
tinucs shut after seven. 

ViGO, a sca port town of Galicia in Spain, with an 
old castle anda fort. It is seated ina fertile country by 
the sea-side. It was rendered famous by a sea-fight be- 
tween the confederate fleet commanded by Sir George 
Rook, anda squadron of French men of war, in which 
the English took four galleons and five large men of 
war, and the Dutch five galleons and one man of war. 
W. Long. 8. 43. N. Lat. 42. 14. 

VILLA Franca, the name of several towns; one 
in Piedmont, three miles east of Nice; another of Ca- 
talonia, 18 miles west of Barcelona; a third, the capi- 
tal of St Michael, one of the Azores; anda fourth, a 
town of Estremadura in Spain, 57 niiles south-east of 
Salamanea. 

VILLAGE, anassemblage of houses inhabited chiefly 
by peasants and farmers, aud having no market where- 
by it is distinguished from a town. ‘The word is F'rench, 
formed of vil or vilis, ‘* low, mean, contemptible :” or 
rather, from the Latin vil/a, a country-house or farm.. 
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VILLAIN, or ViILLEIN, in our ancient customs, yin, 
genotes a man of servile or base condition, viz. a bond.“ 


man or servant. 

VILLENAGE, in Law. The folk-land or estates 
held in villenage, was a species of tenure neither strictly 
feodal, Norman, or Saxon ; but mixed and compounded 
of them all ; and which also, on account of the heriots 
that usually attend it, may seem to have somewhat Da- 
nish in its composition. Under the Saxon government 
there were, as Sir William Temple speaks, a sort of 
people in a condition of downright servitude, used and 
employed tn the most servile works, and belonging, both 
they, their children, and effects, to the lord of the soil, 
like the rest of the cattle or stock uponit. These seem 
to have been those who held what was called the folk 
land, from which they were removeable at the lord’s 
pleasure. On the arrival of the Normans here, it seems 
not improbable, that they who were strangers to any o- 
ther than a feodal state, might give some sparks of en- 
franchisement to such wretched persons as fell to their 
share, by admitting them, as well as others, to the oath 
of fealty ; which conferred a right of protection, and 
raised the tenant to a kind of estate superior to downright 
slavery, but inferior to every other condition. ‘Chis they 
called villenage, and the tenants ve/lerns. 

These villeins, belonging principally to lords of ma- 
nors, were either villeins regardant, that is, annexed to 
the manor or land: or else they were 72 gross, or at 
large, that is, annexed tothe person of the lord, and 
transferable by deed from one owner to another. They 
could not leave their lord without his permission; but 
if they ran away, or were puvioined from him, might 
be claimed and recovered by action, like beasts or other 
chattels. They held indeed small portions of land by 
way of sustaining themselves and families : but it was at 
the mere will of the lord, who might dispossess them 
whenever he pleased; and it was upon villein services, 
that is, to carry out dung, to hedge and-ditch the lord’s 
demesnes, and any other the meanest oflices : and their 
services were not only base, but uncertain both as to 
their time and quantity. 

A villein could acquire no property either in lands or 
goods : if he purchased either, the lord might seize them 
to his own use; unless he contrived to dispose of them 
again before the lord had seized them, for the lord bad 
then lost his opportunity. } 

In many places a fine was also payable to the lord, if 
the villcin presumed to marry his daughter to any one 
without leave from the lord: and by the’common law, the 
lord might also bring an action against the husbard for 
damages in thus pnrloining his property. For the child- 
ren of villeins were also in the same state of bondage 
with their parents ; whence they were called in Latin 
nativ?, which gave rise to the female appellation of a 
villein, who was called a nez/e. In case of a manage 
between a freemen and a neife, ov a villein and a free 
woman, the issue followed the condition of the father, 
being free ifhe was frec, and a villein if he was villein, 
contrary to the maxim of the civil law, that parius $@ 
guitur ventrem. But no bastard could be born a villeim, 
because by another maxim of our law he is mzllus  filtuss 
and as he can ga7n nothing by inheritance, it were hard 
that he should dose his natural freedom by it. The law 
however, protected the persons of villems against 


atrocious injuries of the lord: for he might not n' 
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impunity. a 

Villeins might be enfranchised by manumission. In 
process of time they gained considerable ground on their 
lords; and in particular strengthened the tenure of their 
estates to that degree, that they came to have in them 
an interest in many places full as good, in others better 
than their lords. For the good nature and benevolence 
of many lords of manors having, time out of mind, per- 
mitted their villeins and their children to enjoy their 
possessions without interruption, in a regular course of 
descent, the common law, of which custom is the life, 
now gave them title to prescribe against their lords ; 
and, on performance of the same services, to hold their 
lands in spite of any determination of the lord’s will. 
For though in general they are still said to hold their 
estates at the will of the lord, yet it is such a will as is 
agreeable to the custom of the manor; which customs 
are preserved and evidenced by the rolls of the several 
courts-baron in which they are entered, or kept on foot 
by the constant immemorial usage of the several manors 
in which the lands lie. And as such tenants had nothing 
to show fortheirestates but those customs, and admissions 
in pursuance of them, entered on these rolls, or the 
copies of such entries witnessed by the steward, they 
now began to be called tenants by copy of court rofl, and 
their tenure itself a copyhold. 

Privileged VirLeN4Ge#, a species of tenure otherwise 
called villein socage. See TENURE. 

Ancient demesne consists of those lands or manors 
which, though now perhaps granted out to private sub- 
jects, were actually in the hands of the crown in the time 


of Edward the Confessor, or William the Conqueror; 


and so appear to have been, by the great survey in the 
exchequer, called the doomsday-book. The tenants of 
these lands, under tlie crown, were not all of the same 
order or degree. Some of them, as Britton testifies, 
continued for a long time pure and absolute villeins, de- 
pendent on the will of the lord; and common copy- 
holders in only a few points. Others were in a great 
measure enfranchised by the royal favour ; being only 
bound in respect of their lands to perform some of the 
- better sort of villein-services, but those determinate and 
certain; as, to plough the king’s land for so many days, 
to supply his court with such a quantity of provisions, 
and the like; all of which are now changed into pecu- 
Mary rents: and in consideration hereof they had many 
immunities and privileges granted to them; as to try 
the right of their property in a peculiar court of their 
own, called a court of ancient demesne, by a peculiar pro- 
cess denominated a writ of right close ; not to pay toll 
or taxes; not to contribute to the expences of knights 
of the shire ; not to be put on juries, and the like. 

These tenants, therefore, though their tenure be abso- 
lutely copyhold, yet have an interest equivalent to a 
freehold: for though their services were of a base and 
villenous original, yet the tenants were esteemed in all 
other respects to be highly privileged villeins ; and 
especially for that their services were fixed and determi- 
nate, and that they could not be compelled (like pure 
villeis) to relinquish those tenements at the lord’s will, 
or to hold them against their own: ef zdeo (says Brac- 
ton) dicuntur liberi. 

Lands holding by this tenure are therefore a species 
of copyhold, and as such preserved and exempted from 
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the operation of the statute of Charles IT. Yet they dif- Vitlenage 


fer from common copyholds, principally in the privi- 


leges before mentioned: as also they differ from free- St Vincent. 
Nearer pom 


holders by one especial mark and tincture of villenage, 
noted by Bracton, and remaining to this day 5 viz. that 
they cannot be conveyed from man to man by the gene- 
ral common-law conveyances of feoffment, and the rest; 
but must pass by surrender to the lord or his steward, in 
the manner of common copyholds: yet with the differ- 
ence, that, in the surrender of these lands in ancient de- 
mesne, it is not used to say, * to hold at the will of their 
lord,” in their copies ; but only, “ to hold according 
to the custom of the manor.” 

VILLI, among botanists, a kind of down like short 
hair, with which some trees abound. 

VILLOSE, or Vitious, something abonnding with 
villi or fibres like short hair; such is one of the coats 
of the stomach. 

VINCA, a genus of plants of the class pentandria ; 
and in the natural system arranged under the 30th or- 
der, Contorte. See Botany Index. 

St VINCENT, one of the windward Caribbee 
islands, which received its name from being discovered 
on the 22d of January, the feast of that saint. It is in- 
habited by a race of people, of whom Dr Robertson 
gives this account: “ There is a great distinction in 
character between the Caribbees and the inhabitants of 
the larger islands. The former appear manifestly to be a 
separate race. Their language is totally different from 
that of their neighbours in the large islands. They 
themselves have a tradition that their ancestors cameori- 
ginally from some part of the continent, and having con- 
quered and exterminated the ancient inhabitants, took 
possession of their lands and of their women. Hence 
they call themselves Banaree, which signifies a man 
come from beyond sea. Accordingly, the Caribbees 
still use two distinct languages, one peculiar to the men, 
and the other to the women. The language of the men 
has nothing common with that spoken in the large 
islands. The dialect of the women considerably resem- 
bles it. This strongly confirms the tradition which I 
have mentioned. The Caribbees themselves imagine that 
they were a colony from the Galibis, a powerful nation | 
of Guiana in South America. But as their fierce man- 
ners approach nearer to those of the people in the 
northern continent, than to those of the natives of South 
America, and as their language has likewise some affini- 
ty to that spoken in Florida, their origin should be de- 
duced rather from the former than from the latter. In 
their wars they still preserve their ancient practice of 
destroying all the males, and preserving the women ci- 
ther for servitude or for breeding.” 

It remained a long time after it was discovered inha- 
bited by these people, and by another race improperly 
styled Black Caribs, who are in reality negroes descend- 
ed, as is generally believed, from some whio escaped out © 
of a Guinea ship wrecked upon the coast, and gradually 
augmented by such as from time to time fled thither 
from Barbadoes. ‘These nations were often at war; but 
when their quarrels were composed, they had a strength 
sufficient to prevent strangers from settling by force. 
The French, about half a century ago, at the request of 
the Caribs, made a descent from Martinico,and attacked 
the negroes, but were repulsed with loss; and found it 
their interest to conciliate a friendship with both nations 
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St Vincent, by means of presents, and furnishing them with arms 


Vinci. 


and ammunition. 


——v--— St Vincent was long a neutral island; but at the 


peace of 1763, the French agreed that the right to it 
should be vested in the English ; who, in the seqnel, at 
the instance of some rapacious planters, engaged in an 
unjust war against the Caribbees, who inhabited the 
windward side of the island, and who were obliged to 
consent to a peace, by which they ceded a very large 
tract of valuable land to the crown. The consequence 
of this was that in the next war, in 1779, they greatly 
contributed to the reduction of this island by the French, 
who, however, restored it by the peace of 1783. Since 
that time it has continued in the possession of Great Bri- 
tain. During the French revolutionary war, the Ca- 
rios revolted 5 and, assisted by the French, spread deso- 
lation over the whole island; but by the exertions of the 
governor and the British forces in the West Indies, the 
revolt was quelled. 

St Vincent is in length about 24 miles, and about 18 
in breadth. The climate is very warm. The country 
is in general hilly, in some places mountainous ; but 
interspersed with a variety of pleasant valleys, and 
some luxuriant plains, the soil being everywhere very” 
fertile, and the high prounds are at least in general easy 
of ascent. Few islands are so well watered with rivers 
and springs. The inhabitants raise all kinds of ground 
provisions in plenty. Therivers supply them with va- 
riety of fish. W. Long. 61°. N. Lat. 13°. 

VINCI, LeonarpDo Da, an illustrious [talian pain- 
ter, descended from a noble Tuscan. family, was born in 
the castle of Vinci, near Florence in 1445. He was 
placed under Andrea Verochia, a celebrated painter in 
that city 5 but soon surpassed him and all his predeces- 
sors so much as to be reputed the master of the third or 
golden age of modern painting. But his studies were 
far from terminating here ; no man’s genius was more 
universal: he applied himself to arts, to literature, and 
to the accomplishments of the body ; and he excelled in 
every thing wiich he attempted. Lewis Sforza duke 
of Milan prevailed on him to be director of the academy 
for architecture he had just established; where Leonardo 
soon banished all the Gothie fashions, and reduced every 
thing to the happy simplicity of the Greek and Romen 
style. By the duke’s order he constructed the famous 
aqueduct that supplies the city of Milan with water: 
this canal goes by the name of Mortesana, being above 
200 miles in length, and conducts the water of the river 
Adda qnite to the walls of the city. In 1479, he was 
desired to constrnct some new device for the entertain- 
ment of Louis XIJ. of France, who was then to make 
his entrance into Milan, Leonardo accordingly made 
a very curious antomaton in the form of a lion, which 
marched out to meet the king, reared up on its hindez 
Jegs before him, and opening its breast, displayed an 
escutcheon with fleurs-de-lis quartered on it. ‘I'he dis- 
orders of Lombardy, with the misfortnnes of his patrons 
the Sforzi, obliging Leonardo to quit Milan, he retired 
to Florence, where he flourished under the Medici: 
here he raised the envy of Michael Angelo, who was his 
contemporary 3 and Vereltea, from the study of his 
works, acquired his best manner of designing, At 
dength, on the invitation of Francis I. he removed to 
France when above 70 years of age ; where the journey 

and change ef climate threw him into his last sickness: 
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he languished for some months at Fontainbleau, where 
the king came frequently to see him; and one day ri- 
sing up in his bed to acknowledge the lionour done him, 
he fainted, and Francis supporting him, Leonardo died 
in his arms. His death happened in 1520. Some of 
his pamtings are to be seen in England and other coun- 
tries, but the greatest part of them are in Florence and 
France. He composed a great number of discourses on 
curious subjects; but none of them have been pub- 
lished but his treatise on the Art of Painting.—For his 
anatomical knowledge, see ANATOMY (history of), 
p- 669. 
VINCULUM, in Algebra, a character in form of a 
line or stroke drawn over a factor, divisor, or dividend, 
when compounded of several letters or quantities, to 
connect them, and shows that they are to be multiplied 
ox divided, &c. together by the other term. 
Thus dxa-+-b—c shows that d is to be multiplied 
into a--b—e. 
VINE. See Vitis, Botany Indes. 
VINEGAR, Acetum, an agreeable acid, prepared 
from wine, cyder, beer, and other liquors ; of consider- 
able use, both as a medicine and a sauce. The word is 
French, vinatgre; formed from v7, * wine 5’? and aigre, 
“sour”? See Acetic Acid, and CHEMIsTRY Index. 
Eels in Vinrear. See ANIMALCULE, N® 9. 
VINEYARD, a plantation of vines. The best si- 
tuation of a vineyard is on the declivity of a hill facing 
the south. 
VIO, THomas DE. See CAJETAN. 
VLOL, a musical instrument of the same form with 
the violin, and, like that, struck with a bow. 
VIOLA, a genus of plants of the class syngenesia ; 
in the natural system arranged under the 29th order, 
Campanacee. See Botany Index. 


VIOLATION, the act of violating, that is, forcing 


a woman, or committing a rape upon her.—This term 
is also used in a moral sense, for a breach or infringe- 
ment of a law, ordinance, o1 the like. 

VIOLET. See Vioxta, Botany Index. 

Vrotet-Crab. See Cancer, Exntomoxocy Indes. 

VIOLIN, or Fripp ir, a musical instrument mounted 
with four strings or guts, and struck or played with a 
bow. ‘The style and sound of the violin is the gayest 
and most sprightly of all other instruments; and hence 
it is of all others the fittest for dancing. Yet there are 
ways of touching it, which render it grave, soft, lan- 
guishing, and fit for church or chamber music.—lIt ge- 
nerally makes the treble or highest part in concerts. 
Its harmony is from fifth to fifth. Its play is composed 
of bass, counter-tenor, tenor, and treble ; to which may 
be added, a fifth part: each part has four fifths, which 
rise to a greater seventeenth. 

VIOLONCELLO, of the Italians, is properly our 
fifth violin ; which is a little bass violin half the size of 
the common bass violin, and the strings bigger and long- 
er in proportion; consequently its sound is an octave 
lower than our bass violin; which has a noble effect in 
concerts, 

VIPER. See Opnrotocy Index. 

VIRAGO, a woman of extraordinary stature and 
courage ; who has the mein and air of a man, and per- 
forms the actions and exercises of men. 

VIRGIL, or Pustius Vircitivs Maro, the most 
excellent of all the Latin poets, was the son of a 
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of Andes, near Mantua, where he was born, 70 years 
B.C. Hestndied first at Mantua; then at Cremona, 
Milan, and Naples; whence going to Rome, lie acquired 
the esteem of the greatest wits and: most illustrious per- 
sons of his time; and among others of the emperor Au- 
gustus, Mzecenas, and Pollio. He was well skilled not on- 
ly in polite literature and poetry, but also in philosophy, 
the mathematics, geograpliy, medicine, and natural hi- 
story. ‘Though one of the greatest geniuses of his age, 
and the admiration of the Romans, he always preserved 
a singular nodesty, and lived cliaste at a time when the 
manners of the people were extremely corrupt. He car- 
ried Latin poetry to sucha high perfection, that he was 


justly esteemed the prince of Latin poets. He first turn- 


ed himself to pastoral ; and being captivated with the 
beauty and sweetness of Thieocritus, was ambitious to 
introduce this new species of poetry among the Romans. 
His first performance in this way 1s supposed to have 
been written. U. C. 709, the year before the death of 
Julius Cesar, when tle poet was in his 25th year : it is 
intitled Alexis. Possibly Palemon was his second : it 
isa close imitation of the fourth and fifth Idylls of Theo- 
critus. Mr Wharton places Slenus next; whicli is said 
to have been publicly recited on the stage by Cytheris, 
a celebrated comedian. Virgil’s fifth eclogue is com- 
posed in allusion to the death and deification of Cesar. 
The battle of Philippi in 712 having put an end to the 
Roman liberty, the veteran soldiers began to murmur 


for their pay ; and Augustus, to reward them, distri- 


buted among them the lands of Mantua and Cremona. 
Virgil was involved in this common calamity ; and ap- 
plied to Varus and Pollio, who warmly recommended 
him to Augustus, and procured for him his patrimony 
again. Full of gratitude to Augustus, he composed the 
Tityrusy, in which he introduces two shepherds ; one of 
them complaining of the distraction of the times, and of 
the havock the soldiers made among the Mantuan far- 
mers; the other rejoicing for the recovery of his estate, 
and promising to honour as a god the person who restor- 
edit to him. But our poet’s joy was rot of long conti- 
nuance ; for we are told, that when he returned to take 
possession of his farm, he was violently assaulted by the 
intruder, and would certainly have been killed by him 
if he had not escaped by swimming hastily over the Min- 
cio. Upon this unexpected disappointment, he returned 
to Rome to renew his petition ; and during his journey 
seems to have composed his ninth eclogue. The cele- 
brated eclogue, intitled Polio, was composed U. C. 714, 
upon the following occasion: The consul Pollio on the 
part of Antony, and Mzecenas on the part of Cesar, 
had made up the differences between them; by agree- 
ing, that Octavia, half-sister to Czesar, should be given 
in marriage to Antony. ‘This agreement caused an um- 
versal joy; and Virgil, in his eclogue, testified his, Oc- 
tavia was with child by her late husband Marcellus at 
the time of this marriage; and whereas the Sibylline 
oracles had foretold, that a child was to be born about 
this time, who should rule the world, and establish per- 
petual peace, tle poet ingeniously supposes the child in 

Ctavia’s womb to be the glorious infant, under whose 
Téign mankind was to be happy, the golden age to re- 
turn from heaven, and fraud and violence to be no more. 

n this celebrated poem, the author, with great delica- 
cy at the same time, pays his court to both the chiefs, 
to his patron Pollio, to Octavia, and to the-unborn 
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a people of Ilyricum ; and during this expeditiun, Vir- 
gil addressed to him a beautiful eclogue, called Phar- 
maceutria. His tenth and last eclogue was addressed 
to Gallus. 

In his 34th year, he retired to Naples, and laid the 
plan of his Georgies 5 which he undertook at the intrea- 
ties of Mzecenas, to whom he dedicated them. This 
wise and able minister resolved, if possible, to revive 
the deeayed spirit of husbandry ; to introduce a taste 
for agriculture, even among the great; and could not 
think of a better method to effect this, than to recom- 
mend it by the insinuating charms of poetry. Virgil 
fully answsred the expectations of his patron by his 
Georgics. ‘They are divided into four books. Corm 
and ploughing are the subject of the first, vines of tho 
second, cattle of the third, and bees of the fourth. 

He 1s supposed to have been in his 45th year when 
he began to write the AEneid ; the design of which was 
to reconcile tle Romans to the government of Augu- 
stus. Augustus was eager to peruse this poem before it 
was finislied ; and intreated him by letters to communi- 
cate it. Macrobius has preserved to us part of one of 
Virgil’s answers to the emperor, in which the poet ex- 
cuses himself: who, however, at length complied, and 
read himself the sixth book to the emperor ; when Oc- 
tavia, who had just lost her son Marcellus, the darling 
of Rome, and adopted son of Augustus, made one of 
the audience. Virgil had artfully inserted that beau- 
tiful lamentation for the death of young Marcellus, be- 
giuning with—-O nate, ingentem luctum ne quere tu- 
orum—but suppressed his name till he came to the line 
—Tu Marcellus cris: upon hearing which, Octavia 
could bear no more, but fainted away, overcome with 
surprise and sorrow. When she recovered, she made 
the poet a present of ten sesterces for every line, which 
amounted in the whole to above 2000l. 

The /éneid being brouglit to a conclusion, but not to 
the perfection our author intended to give it, he resol- 
ved to travel into Greece, to correct and polish it at 
leisure. It was probably on this occasion that Horace 
addressed that affectionate ode to him, Sve te Dive 
potens Cypri, 5c. Augustus returning victorious from 
the east, met with Virgil at Athens, who thought him- 
self obliged to attend the emperor to Italy: but the 
poet was suddenly seized with a fatal distemper, which 
being increased by the agitation of the vessel, put an 
end to his life as suon as he landed at Brundusium, in 
his 52d year. He had ordered in his will, that the 
ZEneid should be burnt as an unfinished poem; but 
Augustus forbade it, and had it delivered to Varius and 
Tucca, with the strictest charge to make no additions, 
but only to publish it correctly. He died with such 
steadiness and tranquillity, as to be able to dictate his: 
own cpitaph in the following words : 


Mantua me genuit ; Calabrit rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope: cecint Pascua, Rura, Duces. 


His bones were carried to Naples, according to his 
earnest request; and a monument was erected at a 
small distance from the city. 

Virgil was of a swartly complexion, tall, of a sickly 
constitution, and afflicted with frequent headachs, and 
spitting of blood. He was so very bashful, that he of- 
ten ran into the shops to prevent being gazed at in the 
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streets ; yet was so honoured by the Roman people, that 
once coming into the theatre, the whole audience rose 
up out of respect to him. He was of a thoughtful and 
melancholy temper 3 he spoke little, and loved retire- 
ment and contemplation. His fortune was affluent; he 
had a fine house and well furnished library near Meece- 
nas’s gardens, on the Esquiline mount at Rome, and 
also a delightful villa in Sicily. He was so benevolent 
and inoffensive, that most of his contemporary poets, 
though they envied each other, agreed in loving and 
esteeming him. He revised his verses with prodigious 
severity; and used to compare himself to a she bear, 
which licked her cubs into shape. 

The best edition of Virgil’s works are those of Mos- 
vicius, with the notes of Servius, printed at Lewarden 
in 17147, two vols gto; and that of Burman, at Amster- 
dam, 1746, in four vols 4to. ‘There are several English 
translations, which are well known. 

Vireit, Polydore, an English historian, born at Ure 
bino in Italy, was sent in the beginning of the 16th 
century by Pope Alexander VI. as sub-collector of the 
Papal tax, called Peter-pence, in this kingdom. He had 
not been long in England before he obtained preferment 
in the church; for in 1503 he was presented to the rec- 
tory of Church-Langton in the archdeaconry of Lei- 
cester. In 1507 he was collated to the prebend of 
Scamlesby in the church of Lincoln; and in the same 
year was made archdeacon of Wells, and prebendary of 
Hereford. In 1513, le resigned his prebend of Lin- 
coln, and was collated to that of Oxgate in St Paul’s, 
London. We are told, that on his preferment to the 
archdeaconry of Wells, he resigned the office of sub-col- 
lector to the pope, and determined to spend the remain- 
cer of his life in England, the History of which king- 
aem he began in the year 1505, at the command of 
Henry VII. That work cost him 12 years labour. In 
1526, he finished his treatise on Prodigies. Polydore 
continued in England during the whole reign of Henry 
VIII. and part of that of Edward VI. whence it is con- 
cluded that he was a moderate Papist. In 1550, being 


now an old man, he requested leave to revisit his native . 


country. He was accordingly dismissed with a present 
of 300 crowns, together with the privilege of holding 
his preferments to the end of his life. He died at Ur- 
bino in the year 1555. As an historian, he 1s accused 
by some as a malignant slanderer of the English nation; 
yet Jovius remarks, that the k’rench and Scotch accuse 
him of having flattered that nation too much: (See his 
Elog. cap. 135. p. 179.). Besides the above, he wrote, 
1. De Rerum Inventoribus; of which an English trans- 
lation was published by Langley in 1663. It was also 
translated into French and Spanish. 2. De Prodigiis 
et Sortibus. 3. Episcoporum Anglie Catalogus. Ma- 
nuscript. 4. De Vita Perfecta, Basil, 1546, 1553, 
8vo. 5. Epistole Erudite ; and some other works. 
VIRGINIA, one of the United States of the North 
American republic. It is bounded by the sea and the 
bay of Chesapeake on the east, by Maryland and 
Pennsylvania on the north, by Ohio and Kentucky on 
the west, and by North Carolina on the south. Its 
greatest length east and west is 350 miles ; its breadth 
220; and its area is about 56,000 square miles. About 
one-third of the surface of this state is occupied by the 
different ridges of the Alleghany chain, which traverse 
it in the direction of north-east and south-west. These 
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ridges rise to the height of about 3000 feet, and are y 
~ generally covered with natural wood. That part of 
the country which lics immediately along the shores of 
the ocean and the Chesapeake bay is generally flat, 
sandy, and so poor as to admit of cultivation only on 
the banks of the rivers. This tract extends about 60 
or 80 miles inward. Beyond it, as far as the foot of 
the Blue ridge or eastern chain of the Alleghanies, the 
soil is greatly superior, and bears excellent crops of 
wheat, maize, barley, tobacco, hemp, &c. The soil of 
of the broad valleys between the Alleghany ridges is 
similar, and that on the western slope of the mountains 
reaching to the banks of the Ohio, is believed to be the 

richest of the whole. 

In point of climate, this state is probably one of the 
most agreeable in North America. The extremes of 
heat and cold, at Mr Jeflerson’s seat of Monticello, are’ 
98° above, and 6° below zero. The mean annual tem- 
perature at Williamsburg is 57°; and the average an- 
nual quantity of rain 47 inches. 

It is remarkable that, proceeding on the same paral- 
lel of latitude westwardly, the climate becomes colder’ 
in like manner as when you proceed northwardly. This 
continues to be the case till you attain the summit of 
the Alleghany, which is the highest land between the 
ocean and the Mississippi. From thence, descending 
in the same latitude towards the Mississippi, the change 
reverses 3; and, if we may believe travellers, it becomes 
warmer there tlian it is in the same latitude on the sea- 
side. 

The principal rivers of this state are, James’s river, 
which falls into the Chesapeake bay after a course of 
270 miles, throngh the greater part of which it admits 
of boat navigation; York river; Rappahanock; the’ 
Patowmac, which separates Virginia from Maryland ; 
the Shenandoah, which falls into the Patowmac; the 
Monongahela ; the Ohio; and the Kenhawa. These 
rivers afford a great extent of inland navigation, and 
have contributed much to the improvement of the state. 

Tron and lead ores are found and worked in several 
places. Native copper, manganese, and antimony, 
have also been discovered. Lime is abundant on the 
west side, and coal is found on hoth sides of the moun- 
tains. Salt is also extracted in great quantities from 
springs on the banks of some of the branches of the’ 
Ohio, 

The wild animals are now scarce on the east side of 
the Alleghanies, but the bear, wolf, deer, racoon, op- 
possum, are still numerous in the western parts. There 
are rattlesnakes and serpents of a large size, but they 
are rarely met with. The remains of the mammoth 
have been found also in this state. There are various 
species of wild fowl, of which the most esteemed are 
the turkeys. Tlie rivers and bays contain a great va- 
riety of fish; with which the towns on the coast are 
generally well supplied. 

This state was first settled in 1607 when the whole 
inhabitants amounted only to 40 persons. In 1703 
they amounted to 60,000; in 1790 to 747,610; and 
in 1810 to 974,672, including 392,518 slaves. The 
inhabitants of the upper country are generally much 
above the average stature of Europeans, and strong 
and active in proportion. On tlie coast, where the cli- 
mate is rather unhealthy, the inhabitants are not so 
tall or athletic. The Virginians are polite, frank, _ 
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ja. beral, and high spirited; but they are charged with be- 
‘ing impetuous, proud, indolent, superficial in their ac- 
qairements, addicted to gaming, and lax in their mo- 
rals. The most prominent defects in their character 
may be attribated to the debasing influence of slavery. 

The legislature consists of a senate and house of de- 
legates ; the former composcd of 24 members chosen 
for four years; the latter of twa freeholders for each 
) county, and one for each city, chosen annually by the 
) persons possessing land. ‘Te executive power is vest- 
ed in the governor, assisted by a council of eight mem- 
bers chosen anoually by both houses of the legislature. 
| The judges are appointed hy the legislature, and hold 

their offices during good behaviour. The clergy are 
supported by voluntary contributions. The Presbyte- 
rians arc the most numerous sect. 

There are two colleges in this state: That of Wil- 
liam and Mary, founded in 1692, is under the direction 
of 20 governors, who appoint the president and profes- 
sors, and frame regulations. There arc five professor- 
ships, viz. law, medicine, mathematics, philosophy, and 

modern languages. Hampden and Sydney college in 
Prince Edward county has been lately established. 
There are academies in all the considerable towns. 
Hitherto there has been a want of the means of ele- 
mentary education in this state ; but in 1816 the legis- 
lature set apart ove million of dollars for the support of 
schools. 

The produce of this state consists of tobacce, which 
is cultivated to a great extent eastward of the Alleg- 
hany mountains; maize, or Indian corn, which yields 
from 12 to 5> bushels an acre ; wheat, which yields on an 
| average 15 hushels an acre, being generally raised from 
) land that has been exhausted by crops of tobacco; rice 
on the borders of the swamps; buck wheat, oats, hemp, 
and cotton; the last not to a great extent. Potatoes 
are in general use. Among the fruits are ploms, 
almonds, pomegranates, figs, peaches, and melons. The 
| breeds of cattle and horses are much infericr in general 
to those of Pennsylvania. Mules and oxen are much 
employed in agricultural labour. Merino sheep have 
been introduced, and are extending through the state. 
Great numbers of hogs are fed on acorns in the woods, 

The manofactures of this state arc inconsiderable. 
They consist chiefly of spirits, brewed liquors, salt, ca- 
binet ware, leather, and linen for domestic use. The 
whole value of manufactures in 1810 was estimated at 
| 12,263,473 dollars. 

. The exports consist chiefly of tobacco, wheat, maize, 
| lumber, tar, turpentine, beef, pork, peltries, &c. The 
\ Imports are manufactured articles of all kinds, and 
) West india produce. In 1817 the exports amounted 
to §:621,442 dollars, of which 60,204 dollars were for 
) foreign produce, and the rest for articles of domestic 
growth. In 1815 the shipping belonging to this state 
| amounted ta 71,492 tons. The principal trading port 
1s Northfolk ; the next in importance is Richmond the 
capital, 

_ Virginia, like the other states, has advanced rapidly 
since the revolution ; and having still vast tracts of 
uncleared land, she has yet a great progress to make. 
The baneful influence of slavery, however, will un- 
'doubtedly throw her behind the northern and middle 
states, and the restrictions on the elective franchise 
ave also a tendency to prevent the industrious classes 
from settling here. 
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Virginia in 1799 was estimated in the official returns Virginia 


at 71,225,127, and in 181¢ at 165,608,199 dollars. jj 
Mut including slaves the value in 1815 was 263,737,699 Visier. 
dollars. Virginia has had the hon ivi ‘ 


our of giving four 
presidents to the republic; Washington, Jefferson, Mad- 
dison, and Munroe. ‘The two first, as well as several 
other citizens of this state, have been ranked amoug 
most distinguished men whom America has produced. 

VIRGO, in Astronomy, one of the sigus or constella- 
tions of the zodiac. 

VIRGULA prvinatoria, 
MINE. 

VIRTUAL, or Porenriat ; something that has a 
power or virtue of acting or doing. The term is cliiefly 
understood of something that acts by a secret invisible 
causc, in opposition to actual and sensible. 

VIRTUE, aterm used in various significations. Jn 
the general it denotes power, or the perfection of any 
thing, whether natural or supernatural, animate or ina- 
nimate, essential or accessory. But, in its more proper 
or restrained sense, virtue signifies a habit, which im- 
proves and perfects the possessor and his actions. See 
Morar Puitosopuy, N° 84. 

VIRTUOSO, an Italian term lately introduced into 
the English, signifying a man of curiosity and learning, 
or one who loves and promotes the arts and sciences, 
But among us the term seems to be appropriated to 
those who apply themselves to some curious and quaint 
rather than immediately useful art or study ; a8 antiqua- 
ries, collectors of rarities of any kind, microscopical ob- 
servers, Ac. | 

VIRULENT, a term applied to any thing that 
yields a virus; that is, a contagious or malignant pus. 

VISCERA, in Axatomy, a term signifying the same 
with entrails; including the heart, liver, lungs, spleen, 
intestines, and other inward parts of the body. 

VISCIDITY, or Viscosiry, the quality of some- 
thing that is viscid or viscous; that is, glutinous and 
sticky like bird-lime, which the Latins call by the name 
of wiscus. 

VISCOUNT (Vice Comes), was anciently an officer 
under an earl, to whom, during his attendance at court, 
he acted as deputy to look after the affairs of the coun- 
try. But the name was afterwards made use of as an 
arbitrary title of honour, without any shadow of office 
pertaining to it, by Itenry VI.: when in the 18th year 
of his reign, he created John Beaumont a peer by the 
name of Vrscount Beaumont ; which was the first ine 
stanee of the kind. 

A. viscount is created by a patent as an earl is; his 
title is Eveht Honourable; his mantle is two doublings 
and a half of plain furs and his coronct has only a row 
of pearls close to the circle. 

VISCUM, a genus of plants of the class dicecia, and 
in the natural system arranged under the 48th order, 
Agercgate. See Botany Index. ; 

VISHNOU, that person in the triad of the Bramins 
who is considered as the preserver of the universe. 
Brahma is the creator, and Szva the destroyer; and these 
two, with Vishnou, united in some inexplicable manner, 
constitute Brahme, or the supreme numen of the Hin- 
doos. See PotyTHEIsm, N° 36. 

VISIBLE, something that is an object of sight or 
vision; or something whereby the eye is affectcd so as 
to produce this sensation. : 

VISIER, an officer or dignitary in the Ottoman em- 


pire, > 


See 


divining rod. 


Visier 


Ukraine. minister of state in the whole empire. 
,the army in chief, and presides in the divan or great 
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pire, whereof there are two kinds ; one called by the 
Turks Visier-azem, that is, “grand visier,” is the prime 
IIe commands 


council. Next to him are six other subordinate visiers, 
called visiers of the bench; who officiate as his coun- 
se!lors or assessors in the divan. 

VISION, in Optics, the act of seeing or perceiving 
external objects by means of the organ of sight, the eye. 
See Anatomy, N® 142, and Meraruysics, N° 49— 
* ISTULA, or WEISEL, a large river of Poland, 
which taking its rise in the mountains south of Silesia, 
visits Cracow, Warsaw, &c. and continuing its course 
northward, falls into the Baltic sea below Dantaic. 

VISUAL, in general, something belonging to vision. 

VITAL, in PAystology, an appellation given to what- 
ever ministers principally to the constituting or main- 
taining life in the bodies of animals: thus the heart, 
lungs, and brain, are called weal parts ; and the opera- 
tious of these parts by which the life of animals is main- 
tained are called vital functions. 

VITELLUS, the yolk of an egg. 

VITIS, or Vink, a genus of the class pentandria, 
and in the natural system arranged under the 46th or- 
der, Hederacee. See Botany Index ; and for its cul- 
ture, sce GARDENING. 

VITREOUS Humoor oF THE Eye. 
my, N° 142. 

VITRIFICATION, in Chemistry, the conversion 
of a body into glass by means of fire. See GLass. 

VITRIOL, a compound salt, formed by the umion 
of iron, copper, or zinc, with sulphuric acid; hence 
called from the colours white, blue, and green, accord- 
ing to the metal. See CHEMISTRY. 

VITRIOLATED, among chemists, something im- 
pregnated, or supposed to be so, with vitriol or its acid. 

VITRIOLIC acip. See Suzenuric Acid and 
Cuemistry Index. 

VITRUVIUS POLLIO, Marcus, a very cele- 
brated Roman architect, was, according to the common 
opinion, born at Verona, and lived in the reign of Au- 
gustus, to whom he dedicated his excellent treatise on 
architecture, divided into ten books. William Philan- 
der’s edition of this celebrated work is esteemed. Clau- 
dius Perrault has given an excellent translation of it in 
French, with learned notes. There are also several Eng- 
lich translations of Vitrnvius. 

VITUS’s pancr. See Mepicine, N° 284. 

VIVERRA, the WEASEL; a genus of quadrupeds 
belonging to the order of fere. See Mammatia Index, 

VIVES. See Farriery. 

VIVIPAROUS, in Natural History, an epithet ap- 
plied to such animals as bring forth their young alive 
and perfect; in contradistinction to those that lay eggs, 
which are called 9zzparous animals. 

UKRAINE, a large country of Europe, lying on 
the borders of Turkey in Europe, Poland, Russia, and 
Little Tartary. Its name properly signifies a frontzer. 
By a treaty between Russia and Poland in 1692, the 
jatter remained in possession of all that part of the 
Ukraine lying on the west side of the river Dnieper, 
which is but indifferently cultivated ; while the country 
on the east side, inhabited by the Cossacs, is in much 
hetter condition. The Russian part is comprised in the 
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government of Kiof; and the empress of Russia having poy 


obtained the Polish palatinate of Kiof, by the treaty of 


partition in 1793, the whole of the Ukraine, on both © ie 


sides of the Dnieper, belongs now to that ambitious and a 


formidable power. The principal town is Niof. 

ULCER, in Surgery. See Surcery Index. 

Utcer, in Farriery. See FARRIERY. 

ULEX, a genus of plants of the class of diadelphia, 
and in the natural system arranged under the 32d order, 
Papilionacee. See Botany Indecz. 

ULIETEA, one of the Society islands in the South 
sea, This island is about 21 leagues in circuit. Its 
productions are plantains, cocoa-nuts, yams, hogs, and 
fowl; the two latter of which are scarce. ‘The soil on 
the top of one of the hills was found to be a kind of 
stone marle; on the sides were found some scattered 
flints, and a few small pieces of a cavernous or spongy 
stone lava, of a whitish colour, which seemed to contain 
some remains of iron, so that it may possibly be here 
lodged in the monntains in a great quantity. Nothing 
was seen on this island to distinguish either its inbabi- 
tants, or their manners, from the other neighbouring 
islands. The first Enropeans who landed on this shore 
were Mr (now Sir Joseph) Banks and Dr Solander; 
they were received by the natives in the most courteous 
manner, reports concerning them having been their har- 
bingers from Otaheite. Every body seemed to fear and 
respect them, placing in them at the same time the at- 
most confidence: behaving, as if conscious that their 
visitors possessed the power of doing them mischief with- 
out a disposition to make use of it. 

ULIGINOUS, in Agriculture an appellation given 
to a moist, moorish, and fenny soil. 

ULLAGE, in gauging, is so much of a cask or other 
vessel as it wants of being full. 

ULM, formerly a free aud imperial city of Germany, 
but now belonging to Bavaria. It is a pretty large 
place, defended by fortifications ; and the inhabitants, 
who are chiefly Protestants,amousted to 14,000 In 1800. 
The town is seated on the Danube, a little above the 
confluence of that river and the Iller, and carries on 
a considerable trade. It has many handsome build- 
ings. The principal church is a magnificent Gothic 
edifice, and is said to surpass all the cathedrals in Ger- 
many in height. The Roman Catholics have but two 
churches, all the rest belonging to the Protestants. 
E. Long. 9. 59. N. Lat. 48. 25, 

ULMUS, a genns of plants belonging to the class 
of pentandria ; and in the natural system arranged under 
the sgd order, Scabride. See Botany Indea. 

ULSTER, the most northerly province of Treland. 
In Latin it is ealled Ultonda, in Irish Cud Guilly; and 
gives the title of earl to the dukes of York of the royal 
family. It is bounded by the Atlantic ocean op the 
west, St George’s channel and the Irish sea on the east, 
the Deucaledonian ocean on the north, and on the south 
and south-west the provinces of Leinster and Connaught. 
Its greatest length is near 120 miles, its breadth about 
1003; and its circumference, including the windings 
and turnings, 460; centaining 9 counties, 58 market- 
towns and boroughs, 1 archbishopric, 6 biskopries, and 
214 parishes. Ulster abounds in lakes and rivers, whieh 
supply it with variety of fine fish, especially salmon, be- 
sides what it has from the sea, with which a great part 


of it is bounded. The southern parts of it are rich, - 
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er tile, well cultivated, and inclosed ; but the greater part 
_ of the northern is open and mountainous.— Ihe towns 


vate. of this province are in general thc neatest and best built 


materials than clay and straw. 


of any in Ireland, as well as the farm-houses ; which in 
most parts of the kingdom are constructed of no better 
The inhabitants of 
Ulster are also more like the English in their manners 
and dialect than those of the other three provinces: for 
as it includes within itself the whole, or by far the 
greatcr part, of the linen manufactory, the best branch 
of trade in the kingdom, they have consequently the 
greatest intercourse with England. An Englishman, in 
some parts of it, indeed, will imagine himself, from the 
sinvlarity of their language and manners, in his own 
country. This province lad anciently petty kings of 
its own. It was first subjected to the English in the 
reign of Henry II. by John Courcy, the first who bore 
the title of earl of Ulster; but it afterwards threw off 
the yoke, and was never entirely reduced till the reign 
of James I. when great numbers of Scots by his en- 
couragement went and settled in it. Of these, most of 
the present inhabitants are the descendants. This pro- 
vince was the first and principal scene of the bloody mas- 
sacre in 1641. See UtsTER, SUPPLEMENT. 

ULTERIOR, in Geography, is applied to some part 
of a country or province, which, with regard to the rest 
of that country, is situated on the farther side of the 
river, mountain, or other boundary which separates the 
two countries. 

ULTRAMARINE, a beautiful blue colour used by 
the painters, prepared from the lapis lazuli by calcina- 
tion. See Lazunite, MINERALOGY Index. 

ULTRAMONTANE, something heyond the moun- 
tains. The term is principally applied in relation to 
France and Italy, which are separated by the Alps. 

ULVA, a genus of plants of the class of cryptogamia. 
See Botany Index. 

ULUG Betc, a Persian prince and learned astrono- 
mer, was descended from the famous Tamerlane, and 
reigned at Samarcand abont 40 years; after which he 
was murdered by his own son in 1449. is catalogue 
of the fixed stars, rectified for the year 1434, was pub- 
lished at Oxford by Mr Hyde, in 1665,, with learned 
notes. Mr Hudson printed in the English Geography 
Ulug Beig’s Tables of the Longitude and Latitude of 
Places ; and Mr Greaves published, in Latin, his Astro- 
nomical Epochas, at London, in 1650. See AstRo- 
Nomy Judex. 

ULYSSES, king of Ithaca, the son of Laertes, and 
father of Telemachus, and one of those heroes who con- 
tributed most to the taking of Troy. Aftcr the destruc- 
tion of that city, he wandered for 10 years 3 and at last 
returned to Ithaca, where, with the assistance of Tcle- 
machns, he killed Antinous and other princes who in- 
tended to marry his wife Penelope and seize his do- 
minions. He at length resigned the government of the 
Kingdom to his son ‘Telemachus ; and was killed by Pe: 
legonus, his son by Circe, who did not know him. This 
hero is the subject of the Odyssey. 

UMBELLA, an UmBEt, a specics of receptacle ; or 


rather a mode of flowering, in which a number of slen- | 


der footstalks proceed from the same centre, and rise to 
anequal height, so as to form an even and gencrally 
round surface at top. Sce Botany. 
UMBELLATA®, the name of a class in Ray’s and 
Vou. XX. Part LI. 
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‘Tournefort’s methods, consisting of plants whose flowers Umbellate 
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grow in umbcls, with five petals that are often unequal, 


and two naked seeds that are joined at top and separat- Und 


ed below. 

The same plants constitute the 45th order of Lin- 
neus’s Fragments of a Natural Method. Sec Borany. 

UMBELLIFEROUS prants, are such as have 
their tops branched and spread out like an umbrella. 

UMBER, or Umgrg, a fossil brown or blackish sub- 
stance, used in painting. See Minera.ocy JIndez. 

UMBILICAL, among anatomists, something relat- 
ing to the umbilicus or navel. 

UMBRELLA, a moveable canopy, made of silk or 
other cloth spread out upon ribs of whale-bone, and sup- 
ported by a stafl, to protect a person from rain, or the 
scorching beams of the sun. 

UMPIRE, a third person chosen to decide a contro- 
versy left to arbitration. | 

UNCIA, in general, a Latin term, denoting the 
twelfth part of any thing; particularly the twelfth part 
of a pound, called in English an ounce; or the twelfth 
part of a foot, called an zach. 

UNCTION, the act of anointing or rubbing with oil 
or other fatty matter. 

UncTION, in matters of religion, is used for the cha- 
racter conferred on sacred things by anointing them with 
oil. Unetions are very frequent among the Hebrews. 
They anointed both their kings and high-priests at the 
ceremony of their inauguration. They also anointed 
the sacred vessels of the tabernacle and temple, to sanc- 
tify and consecrate them to the service of God. The 
unction of kings is supposed to be a ceremony introduced 
very late among the Christian princes. It is said that 
none of the emperors were ever anointed before Justinian 
or Justin. The emperors of Germany took the prac- 
tice from those of the eastern empire: King Pepin of 
France was the first who received the unction. In the 
ancient Christian church, unction always accompanied 
the ceremonies of baptism and confirmation. Extreme 
unction, or the anointing persons in the article of death, 
was also practised by the ancient Christians, in compli- 
ance with the precept of St James, chap. v. 14th and 
Isth verses; and this extreme unction the Romish 
church has advanced to the dignity of a sacrament. It 
is administered to none but such as are affected with 
some morial disease, or in a decrepit age. It is refused 
to impenitent persons, as also to criminals. The parts 
to he anomted are the eyes, the ears, the nostrils, the 
mouth, the hands, the feet, and the reins. The laity 
are anointed in the palms of the hands, hut priests on 
the back of it; because the palms of their hands have 
been already consecrated by ordination. 

The oil with which the sick person is anointed repre- 
sents the grace of God, which is poured down into the 
soul, and the prayer used at the time of anointing cx- 
presses the remission of sins thereby granted to the sick 
person; for the prayer is this: ‘ By this holy unction, 
and his own most pious mercy, may the Almighty 
God forgive thee whatever sins thou hast committed 


by the sight,” when the eyes are anointed ; by the hear- * The Sin- 
ang, when the ears are anointed; and so of the other jor 
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senscs *, 
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structed 


UNDECAGON, is a regular polygon of 11 sides. from the. 
UNDECEMVIR, a magistrate among the ancient MVritten 
Athenians, who had 10 other colleagues or associates Vor. 
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joined with him in the same commission. The functions 
of the undeeemviri at Athens were mueh the same with 
those of the late prevots demarechausse in France. They 
took eare of the apprehending of eriminals; secured 
them in the hands of justice 5 and when they were con- 
demned, took them again into custody, that the sen- 
tence might be executed on them. They were ehosen 
by the tribes, each tribe naming its own; and as the 
number of the tribes after Callisthenes was but 10, 
which made 10 members, a scribe or notary was added, 
which made the number 11. 

UNDERSTANDING. 
Locic. 

UNDERWALDEN, a canton of Switzerland, and 
the sixth in rank. It is bounded on the north by the can- 
ton of Lucern and by the lake of the Four Cantons, on 
the east hy the high mountains whieli separate it from the 
canton of Bern, and on the west by the eanton of Bern. 
The religion of this canton is the Roman Catholic. 

UNDULATION, in Physies, a kind of tremulous 
motion or vibration observable in a liquid, by which it 
alternately rises and falls like the waves of the sea. 

UNGUENT, or Ornrment, in Medicine and Sur- 
gery, tropical remedy or composition, chiefly used in the 
dressing of wounds or blisters. See MaTerta MEpIca. 

UNICORN, an animal famous among the aneients, 
and thought to be the same with the rhinoeeros. 
~ Sparmann informs us, that the figure of the unicorn 
descrihed by the ancients lias been found delineated by 
the Snese Hottentots on the plain surface of a rock in 
Caflraria ; and therefore eonjeetures, that such an ani- 
mal either does exist at present in the internal parts of 
Africa, or at least onee did so. Father Lobo affirms 
that he has seen it. Mr Barrow, in his Zravels in 
Southern Africa, affords additional reason to believe in 
the existence of this eurious animal. 

Uxrcorn-Fish. See Monopon, Cetrotocy Index. 

UNIFORM, denotes a thing to be similar, or con- 
sistent either with another thing, or with itself, in re- 
spect of figure, structure, proportion, or the like ; in 
whieh sense it stands opposed to difform. 

UNIFORMITY, regularity, a similitude or resem- 
llanee between the parts of a whole. Such is that we 
meet with in figures of many sides, and angles respeetive- 
ly equal, and answerable to eaeh other. A late inge- 
nious author makes beauty to eonsist in uniformity, join- 
ed or combined with variety. Where the uniformity 1s 
equal in two objects, the beauty, he contends, 1s as the 
variety; and where the variety is equal, the beauty is 
as the uniformity. 

UNIFoRMITY, 1s partieularly used for one and the 
same form of public prayers, and administration of sacra~ 
ments, and other rites, &c. of the ehureh of England, 
prescribed by the famous stat. 1. Eliz. and 13 and 14 
Car. II. cap. 4. called the det of Uniformity. See Li- 
TURGY. 

UNION, a junetion, coalition, or assemblage of two 
or more diiferent things in one. 

Union, or The Union, by way of eminenee, is more 
partieularly used to express the act by which the two 
separate kingdoms of England and Scotland were incor- 
porated into one, under the title of Zhe kingdom of 
Great Britain. This union, in vain attempted by King 
James L. was at length effected in the year 1707, 6 An- 
nex, when 25 articles were agreed to by the parliament 
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of both nations ; the purport of the most considerable 
being as follows : 

1. That on the first of May 1707, and for ever after 
the kingdoms of England and Seotland shall be united 
into one kingdom, by the name of Great Britain. 

2. The suceession to the monarchy of Great Britain 
shall be the same as was before settled with regard to 
that of England. 

3. The united kingdom shall be represented by one 
parliament. 

4. There shall be a communieation of all rights and 
privileges between the subjeets of both kingdoms, except 
where it is otherwise agreed. | " 

g. When England raises 2,000,000l. by a land ‘tax, 
Seotland shall raise 48,000]. : 

16, 17. The standards of the coin, of weights, and of 
measures, shall be reduced to those-of England through- 
out the united kingdoms. 

18. The laws relating to trade, customs, and the ex- 
cise, shall be the same in Scotland asin England. But 
all the other laws of Scotland shall remain in force ; but 
alterable by the parliament of Great Britain. Yet with 
this caution, that laws relating to publie policy are al- 
terable at the diseretion of the parliament; laws relating 
to private right are not to be altered but for the evident 
utility of the people of Scotland. 

22. Sixteen peers are to be chosen to represent the 
peerage of Seotland in parliament, and 45 members to 
sit in the house of commons. 

23. The 16 peers of Seotland shall have all privileges 
of parliament 3 and all peers of Scotland shall be peers 
of Great Britain, and rank next after those of the same 
degree at the time of the union, and shall have all pri- 
vileges of peers, except sitting in the house of lords, and 
voting on the trial of a peer. 

‘These are the prineipal of the 25 artieles of union, 
whieli are ratified and eonfirmed by statute 5 Ann. c. 8. 
in which statute there are also two aets of parliament 
reeited ; the one of Scotland, whereby the’church of 
Scotland, and also the four universities of that kingdom, 
are established for ever, and all sueceeding sovereigns 
are to take an oath inviolably to maintain the same 5 
the other of England, 5 Anne, e. 6. whereby the acts 
of uniformity of 13 Eliz. and 13 Car. IL. (except as the 
same had been altered by parliament at that time), and 
all other aets then in foree for the preservation of the 
choreh of Engiand, are deelared perpetual ; and it 18 
stipulated, that every subsequent king and queen shall 
take an oath inviolably to maintain the same within 
England, Ireland, Wales, and the town of Berwick- 
upon-T'weed. And it is enaeted, that these two acts 
‘© shall for ever be observed as fundamental and essem* 
tial eonditiens for the union.” | 

Upon these articles and act of union, it is to be ob- 
served, 1. That the two kingdonis are so inseparably 
united, that nothing can ever disunite them 5 except the 
mutual consent of both, or the suceessful resistance © 
either, upon apprehending an infringement of those 
points which, when they were separate and independent 
nations, it was mutually stipulated should be ~ funda- 
mental and essential conditions of the union.” 2. ‘That 
whatever else may be deemed * fundamental and essen 
tial conditions,” the preservation of the two churches, 
of England and Scotland, in the same state that they 


were in at the time of the union, and the maintenant 
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of the acts of uniformity which established the liturgy, 
are expressly declared so to be. 3. That therefore any 
alteration in the constitution of either ef these churches, 
ov in the liturgy of the church of England (unless with 
the consent of the respective churches, collectively or 
representatively given), would be an infringement of 
these ‘** fundamental and essential conditions,” and 
greatly endanger the union. 4. ‘That the municipal 
laws of Scetland are ordained to he still observed in that 
part of the island, unless altered by parliament ; and as 
the parliament has not yet thought proper, except in a 
few instances, to alter them, they still, with regard to 
the particulars unaltered, continue in full force. 
_ Foran account of the union of Ireland with Great 
Britain, thus forming the wadted kingdom of Great Brt- 
tain and Ireland, see IRELAND, N° 120. 

UNISON, in Waste. See inTERVAL. 

UNLT, or Uniry, in Arrthmetzc, the number one ; 
or one single individual part of discrete quantity. 

UNITARIANS, in ecclesiastical histcry, a name 
given to those who confine the glory and attribnte of 
divinity to the Onc only great and supreme God, and 
Father of onr Lord Jesus Christ. 

UNITED Breruren, or Unitas Fratrum, a socie- 
ty of Christians, whose clief residence is at Herrnhut in 
Saxony. ‘They are commonly called Moravians from 
their original country, and Herrnhuters, from their 
chief place of residence. Some account of this society 
has already heen piven under HERRNHUT; but as that 
account may, by some, not be deemed sulhciently full, 
we shall here add a summary of their institutes, derived 
from a communication by one of their own clergy. 

Though the church of the United Brethren is epis- 
copal, their bishops possess no elevation of rank or pre- 
eminent authority, their church being governed by sy- 
nods or consistories from all the congregations, and by 
subordinate bodies, called conferences. ‘he synods are 
generally held once in seven years. In the first sitting 
a president is chosen; and the elders appointed by the 
former synod to superintend the unity, lay down their 
office, though they still form a part of the assembly, as 
well as the bishops, the lay elders, and those ministers 
Who have the inspection of several congregations in one 
province. 

Questions of importance, or of which the consequen- 
ces cannot be foreseen, are decided by lot, though this 
isnever used till after mature deliberation and fervent 
prayer. In the synods, the state of the unity, and the 
concerns of the congregations and missions, are taken 
into consideration. 

Towards the conclusion of every synod, a kind of ex- 
ecutive board is appointed, called the e/ders conference 
of the unity, consisting of 13 elders, and divided into 
four committees or departments, one for superintending 
missions into heathen countries ; a second for watching 
over the conduct of congregations; a third for mana- 
ging the econon:ical concerns of the unity, and a fourth 
for maintaining the discipline of the society. These 
conferences, however, are amenable to a higher com- 
mittee, called the elders conference, the powers of 
Which are very extensive. It appoints and removes 
every servant in the unity, authorises the bishops to or- 
dain presbyters or deacons, and to consecrate other bi- 
shops, and in short, possesses the supreme executive 
power over the whole society. 
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A bishop af the United Brethren caa discharge so 


office but by the appointment of the synod, or of the Breisren, 


elders conference. Indeed their deacons can perform 
every oflice of the bishops, except ordination, and ap- 
pear to confirm young persons when they first become 
candidates for the communion. Even female deacons 
are employed for the purpose of privately admonishing 
their own sex, and visiting them in cases of sickness, 
‘There are also lay elders, whose busincss it is to watch 
over the constitution and diseipline of the unity ; to en- 
force the observance of the laws of the country in which 
missions are established, and to guard the privileges 
conferred on the brethren by the government under 
which they live. 

On Sunday, besides the public prayers, one or two 
sermons are preached in every chureh, and after the 
morning service, an exhortation is given to the chil- 
dren. Previous to the holy communion, which 1s ad- 
ministered on some Sunday once a month, and on 
Maunday Thursday, each person, before he commn- 
nicates, must converse on the state of his soul with 
one of the elders. Love feasts are frequent, and 
on Maunday Thursday the society have a solemn foot- 
washing. 

Our limits will not permit us to give a systematic 
view of the doctrinal tenets of the brethren. ‘Though 
they acknowledge uo other standard of truth than the 
sacred scriptures, they adhere to the Augsburg confes- 
sion, and speak respectfully of the 39 articles of the 
church of England. They profess to believe that the 
kingdom of Christ is not confined to any particular 
party, community, or chureh ; and they consider them- 
selves as Spiritually joined in the bond of Christian love 
to all who are taught of God, and belong to the um- 
versal church of Christ, however much they may differ 
in forms, which they deem non-essentials. For a fuller 
account of this society, see Crantz’s Ancient and Mo- 
dern History of the Protestant Church of the United 
Brethren, London 1780, and An Exposition of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, as taught in the Protestant Church of 


the United Brethren, London 1784. 


. : I 
Unirep Provinces, otherwise called the Republic of Situation 
Holland, or the Batavian repubhe, a maritime country and extent, 


of Europe, occupying that part of the Netherlands which 
lies between Austrian Flanders and Brabant, now form- 
ing a part of the kingdom of the Netherlands, which 
was erected in 1814. It is bounded on the north and 
west by the German ocean or North sea, and on the 
east by Westphalia. These provinces are situated be- 
tween the parallels of 51° 10’, and 53° 35’ N. Lat. and 
between 3° 10’, and 7° sf E. Long. In British miles 


the length of this country from north to south, is esti- 


mated at 165, its breadth from west to east about 100, 
and its area at 10,000 sqnare miles. 


g 
Before the French revolution, this part of the Low Division. 


Countries was divided into seven provinces, viz. GuEI- 
DERLAND or GELDERs, HoLtiand, ZEALAND, U- 
TRECHT, FRIESLAND, OVERYSSEL and GRONINGEY, 
besides the dependencies of Dutch BRABANT and Dutcn 
Franpers. During the time the country was incor- 
porated with France, it was divided into eight depart- 
ments. ‘The following table gives a general view of 
the subdivisions, area in geographical nules, population 
and chief towns of these provinces. 
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Provinces. 


United 


‘rovinces. 
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Colonies. 
4 
Surface, 


soil, &c. 


5 
Rivers and 
lakes. 
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Unit 
i iat 2 P 5 
Provinces. | Subdivisions. Area. top ne Chief Towns. = 
Nimeguen | 
I, GUELDERLAND. 1 Zutphen ; 1840 217,828 | NiImMEGuEN, Zutphen, Arnheim. 
Arnheim 
North Holland AMSTERDAM, Rotterdam, 
I]. Hovianp. S a Holl = f 2000 828,542 Hague, Leyden, Haarlem, 
pie —~~ianaaai Helvoetsluys and Alkmaer, 
Ill. ZEALAND. } ks SiN fancertain 82,212 | MinpiexBure, Flushing. 
Fmeland 
IV. Urrecut. ae, 510 92,904 | Urrecyt, Amersfort. 
Wyk : | 
Oostergo | 
ye Pee Westergo 6 LEEWARDEN, Dockum, Frane-| 
a ; Zevenwolde 1155 1D 3S ker, Harlingen, Bolswert. 
Northern islands 
Salland 
'T'wenthe DEVENTER, Zwol, Campen, Coe-+ 
VI. OVERYSSEL. FP a Woalleitiewea 1792 135,060 een: A ; pe 
Drenthe 
VII. GRONINGEN. { eben t 640 114,555 | GRoNnINGEN, Winchoten. 
Guta: wee caf ae — t - 247,849 1 aco Breda, Bergen-op- 
1,889, 563 . 


A great part of these provinces is composed of islands 
formed by the mouths of the large rivers which here 


disembogue their waters into the German ocean. The 
principal islands are Walcheren, Joostland, South and 
North Beveland, and Wolfersdyk, composing West Zea- 
land; Schowen, Duiveland, Fertholen, and St Phillips- 
land, forming Vast Zealand ; Goeree in South Holland, 
the Zexel, Vireland, and Ameland, tothe west and north 
of Friesland. 

The Dutch had formerly considerable colonial terri- 
tory ; but this is now reduced to Java, Sumatra, and 
the Molucca islands, with some other settlements in 
the East Indies; some trifling factories on the Guinea 
coast; St Enstatius and part of Surinam in South Ame- 
rica. 

The face of the country is, in general, extremely uni- 
form, consisting of large tracts of marshy pastures, or 
sandy heaths, interspersed with several large rivers, and 
numerous canals. ‘There are a few hills in the eastern 
districts, but the coasts are so low, that, but for the 
dykes or sea walls, they would be inundated by the sea. 
The soil consists almost entirely of ad/zvzal earth and ve- 
gctable mould, and is very productive. The climate is 
moist, inconstant, and peculiarly insalubrious to stran- 
gers ; intermittent fevers and similar diseases, the at- 


_tendants on a marshy and watery soil, being cxtremely 
frequent. The winters are colder and the summers hot- 


ter than in Britain. 
The principal rivers of the United Provinces are the 


(A) See each of these articles in the general alphabet.. 


Rhine, the Maese or Meuse, and the Escaut or Scheldt, 
which separates them from French Flanders. There are 
few lakes of any note, except the sea of Haerlem, near 
the Zuyder Zee. p 

There is little interesting in the natural history of progy 
Holland ; the animals and plants resembling those of the and a 
adjacent countries of France and Germany and its mi-euttur 
neral products being extremely few. Its chief artificial 
products are flax, tobacco, madder and flower roots, 
butter and cheese. The state of agriculture is but little 
advanced ; as almost the whole country is under grass, 
and the corn produced is not nearly suflicient for home 
consnmiption. 

The changes which the coasts of the Dutch provinces Progr! 
have undergone, in consequence of the shifting of thegeos 
beds of rivers, the encroachments or retiring of the sea, | 
and tempests from the German occan, render their pros | 
gressive geography an interesting object. We findthat =| 
in the latter periods of the Reman empire, the river | 
Rhine divided itself into two great branches at Burgina- 
sium, the modern Schenk, about five miles north-west of 
Colonia Trajana, near the present Cleves. The southern 
branch joined the Meuse at the town of Mosa or Muvi, 
while the northern branch passed by Durstadt, Utrecht, | 
and Leyden, to the ocean. The northern branch ou | 
the Rhine was joined to the Yssel bythe canal of Drusus | 
(sce Baravonum Insula), whilc this latter river flowed | 
into a considerable lake called Flevo, now a southern 


portion of the Zuyder Zee. When the canal of Drusus 
was 
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was neglected, the waters of the Rhine ponred into the of the states-general. ‘lhe: duchess thought proper to United 
. Yssel with such violence as to increase the lake of Fle- comply with the former ot these requests, but as that Provinces. 
vo to a great expanse of waters, so that instead of a minister was succeeded by two of his creatures, who trod “=~ 


river which once ran from that lake to the sea for nearly 
50 Roman miles, there was opened the wide gulf which 
now forms the entranee. In the mean time, the north- 


-ern branch of the Rhine became much diminished, and 


the canal of Drusus gradually disappeared. The estua- 
ries of the Meuse and the Scheldt being open to great 
inroads from the sea, have also materially changed their 
figure and position; and the latter in particular, which 
once formed merely a triangular island, divided into four 
or five smaller branches, which are now extensive creeks, 
dividing the islands of Zealand and Sonth Holland, In 
the beginning of the 15th century, the estuary of the 
Meuse suddenly formed a vast lake to the south-east of 
Dort, overwhelming 72 villages, and 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. By a subsequent change, the Rhine was again 


‘subdivided, the northern hranch falling into the Leck, 


while the southern formed the modern Waal. 

Fhe early history of these provinces, from their sub- 
jection hy the Romans, till they fell under the dominion 
of the Spanish monarehy, has been already given under 
the article NETHERLANDS, so that we have here to re- 


exactly in his footsteps, and in particular increased the 
religious persecutions, and the power of the inquisition, 
the popular ferment became greater than ever, The pa- 
triots sent Count Egmont to Madrid, to lay their gricv- 
ances before the king; but that monarch with his accus- 
tomed insincerity, returned a favourable answer to their 
remonstrances, without changing any of the obnoxious 
measures of the government at Brussels. In the mean 
time the diabalical combination that had been formed 
between Charles IX. of vance and Isabella of Spain, 
for the massacre of the protestants, which soon after took 


place, had been whispered in the Low Countries, and in 


consequence a general association was formed for the 
purpose of abolishing the court of inquisition. This as- 
sociation, headed hy Efenry de Brodenrode, a deseen- 
dant of the earls of ELlolland, waited on the regent in 


such a formidable body, that she was obliged to promise: 


the exertion of her utmost influence towards obtaining 
their demands. It 1s said, however, that she could ob- 
tain no better terms from tlie bigotted Philip than that 
heretics should in future be hanged instead of burnt. 


Io 


late only those transactions which have taken place since As the people found that their dutiful remonstrances The people 


\. the accession of Philip II. to the crown of Spain (B). —_ could obtain no redress, they determined to take into cee = 
At the death of Charles V. the Dutch provinces were their own hands the necessary reformation. In seve- ee 


in a very flourishing condition, In this small tract were 
then reckoned not fewer than 350 large walled cities, 
and 6300 considerable towns or large villages, all be- 
come rich by their application to arts and commerce. 
The same application had diffused a spirit of indepen- 
dence among the inhabitants, wlio were jealously alive 
to every invasion of their rights and privileges. ‘The re- 
formed religion had made considerable progress among 
all ranks, and the doctrines of Calvin had been embra- 
ced by a great majarity of the people. Hence, nothing 
could be more impolitic than the measures taken by 
Philip to advance the cause of pope1y, and to enforce 


ral towns in Flanders, the people assembled, destroyed 
churclies, pniled down images, and committed other 
acts of violence. The principal inhabitants, however, 
while they were preparing to resist the oppressive acts 
of the government, behaved with more temperance and 
moderation ; a new oatli of allegianee had been exacted, 
and this the counts of Egmont and Horn, probably with 
a view to temporise, were induced to take, bot the 
prince of Orange steadily refused, and retired into Ger- 
many, whither he was followed by great numbers of all 
ranks and eonditions, so that within a few days 100,¢cco 
families had left the Low Countries. This emigration 


Obedience to the tyrannical acts of his deputies. The so much alarmed the duchess of Parma, that she resign- 
establishment of a conrt of inquisition, the increase af ed the regency. af 

the number of bishoprics, the appointment of Cardinal The duchess was succceded by the duke of Alva, Duke of 
Grandveleto be chief connsellor to the duchess of Parma, who had been sent into the Netherlands with an army Alva ap- 
then regent of the Netherlands, and the enormous taxes of 10,000 veteran troops, to intimidate the people, and ie ea he 


levied to support the Spanish forees, were no trifling 
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( . enforce obedience to the ervil power. We have already ij. we. 
grievances, and created suclia spirit of disaffection, that 


drawn the character of this bloody man (sce ALVA), therlands. 


When the duchess assumed the reins of government, m 
the year 1560, the murmurs of the people could no 
longer be snppressed. 

- Adeputation of the malcontents, at the head of whom 


. Were William prince of Orange, and his brother Louis of 


Nassau, with the counts of Egmont and Horn, waited on 
the duchess at Brussels, and insisted either on the dismis- 


and have shewn how well he was calculated to cxecute 
the orders of a tyraniical and bigotted master. He no 
sooner entered on his government than the whole coun- 
try was filled with terror; Counts Eemont and Horn 
were ignominiously executed, and the estates of the 
prince of Orange were confiscated. 


12 


This prince and his brother had been labouring to sup- The prince 


(8) There is no part of the history of nations more intcresting in itself, or more replete with useful lessons to 
rulers and to subjects, than that which records the struggles of a brave people to preserve or regain their liberties 
and independence. Tfenee the glorious eontest which the Dutch provinces maintained against the power of 
Spain, and by which they finally triumphed over tyranny and oppression, might well deserve a much fuller detail 


than our confined limits will enable us to afford. 


In the compendious view which we have here given of these 


transaetions, we have endeavoured to catcli the more prominent features, and thus.in some measnre preserve the 
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Spirit of the picture. We may refer our readers for a minute aecount of these events to Zhe Alodern | 


Intversal 


History, vol. xxxi. and Watson’s History of the Reigns of Philip I. and Philp. IT. 


bi sal of Cardinal Grandvele, or the calling of an assembly _ port the cause of their injured countrymen among the 1 Oratae 
a 4 j 
German command. 
| of the pa- 
triots. 


1 No [ 
Unite? German princes, and had raised a detachment of Ger- 
Provinces. mans, by whieh they were enabled to make head against 
hye the regent. ‘Ihe prince of Orange, who had been al- 
ways a favonrite with the people, was now rendered 
more popular in consequence of his snflerings in their 
cause, and was invited to take the conmmand of the 
armed bodies which were preparing to resist the duke 
13 of Alva. 
Commence- The prince first penetrated-into Brabant, and attempt- 
ment of ho-ed to surprise Ruremond, but was deteated by a detach- 
a Spanish army; but his brother soon. after 
AR. 15693 ment of the Spanish army 3 b hey 
overpowered.a body of Spaniards, and killed Goo. In 
a snbsequent engagement, however, with the main body 
of Alva’s army, Prince Louis was:entirely defeated, and 
all his infantry cut im pieces. The prince of Orange 
finding that he could not at present keep thie field a- 
gainst so formidable an enemy, aud that his soldiers de- 
serted in consequence of his ill success and want of pay, 
was, in 1569, obliged to disband. his army, and return 
14 to Germany. 
Cruelty of | The duke of Alva did not fail to make the most of 
the duke of iis success. All the prisoners taken in the last campaign 
AnD: were put to death, and the 100th part of every man’s 
estate, with a tenth of all merchandise, were exacted as an 
annual payment from the inhabitants, under the penalty 
of military execution. The states oflered to pay an an- 
nual subsidy of 2,000,000 florins, in place of these taxes; 
1s _ but these offers were rejected with disdain. 


A feet a The people thus driven to despair, were resolved to 
Hs Sail strain every nerve to resist these oppressive acts. The 
ir. tradesmen in the towns shut their shops, and the peasants 


An. 1571. refused to bring provisions to the markets. Jn the mean 
time a squadron of ships, which is known by the naine of 
gueux, had been fitted out by the prince of Orange, and 
the command given to Lumey. ‘The trifling success of 

this squadron, which had captnred Briel, in the island 
of Voorn, and repulsed a foree :sent-against it by- the 
duke of Alva, induced the:Zealanders to collect all 
their ships, and also oppose the enemy at sea. A con- 
siderable advantage was gained by this fleet, against a 
Spanish squadron commanded by the duke of Medina 
Celi. The duke was entirely defeated, many of his 
ships were taken, and the Zealanders carried off a booty 
16 of nearly 1,000,000 of livres. 


Successes To increase his army, the governor had draughted 
* the ‘men from the garrisons of most of the fortified towns, 
ea and thus exposed these to the attacks of the patriots. 


Accordingly, ‘Lewis of Nassau surprised Mons, the 
count de Bergues gained possession of several towns in 
Overyssel; Guelderland, and Friesland ; while another 
arty of the malcontents made themselves masters of 
North Holland. The duke of Alva now began to feel 
that he had gone too far, and attempted, when too late, 
to conciliate the good opinion of the people. He pub- 
lished an edict consenting to remit the most oppressive 
taxes, if the state could suggest any other method of 
raising the necessary supplies, and he convoked the 
-states-general of the Provinces to assemble at the Hague. 
Tis promises and his threats were, however, now disre- 
garded; and the states who, in contempt of his autho- 
rity had assembled at Dordrecht, openly espoused the 
cause of their country, declared the prince of Orange 
commander of the national forces, and raised a consider- 
able sum for the payment of his troops. 
The prince’s forces now amounted to 15,000 foot 
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-triots, hut the provinces of Holland and Zealand ; but 


vigour, by a hattery of 20 pieces of heavy cannon, which 


~ 
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and 7090 horse, with which he advanced into Brabant, 

and took Ruremond by assault. fe then possessed him- Py: 

self of Mechlin, Oudenarde,and Dendermonde, and hay- y= 

ing levied contributions on those inhabitants who adker- 

ed tothe government, be marched towards ions then 

besieged by the duke of Alva, with an intention to raise 

the sieve, by bringing the duke to a general 2etion. 

Fhis, however, Alva declined, and Aions was obliged 

to capitulate. ¥ 
In the midst of these sneceses, a damp was thrown Reverse 

over the ardour ef the patriots, by the news of the hor- 

rid massacre of St Bartholomew *, and in the same de-* See 

gree the spirit of the Spaniards revived. ‘Uhe prince of France, 


‘ : —.. ; : 10 
‘Orange found himself obliged to retire to the provineeof® “4 


Holland, leaving the cities which he had taken at the 


amercy of the army. Bleehlin opened its gates, and was 


pillaged without mercy, while the other towns were 


-evacuated by the garrison, and loaded with heavy im- 


positions. ‘na short time nothing remaincd to the pa- 
these stood firm in the cause of liberty, and soon became 
the seat of a sanguinary warfare. Frederick de ‘Toledo 
was detached by the duke of Alva to reduce the insur- 
gents in these quarters. He quickly reduced Waerden, 
where his soldiers committed the most horrid acts of 
barharity. ‘The capture of this place was followed by 
that of Haerlem after an obstinate resistanee. 

To balance this ill success by land, however, the Zea- x, “a 
Janders obtained many important advantages by sea. toriese 
They attacked the harbour of Antwerp, and carried off the Z 
several ships; and when the governor equipped a squa-""™ 
dron to oppose them, it was thrice encountered by Wertz, 
the Zealand admiral, and totally defeated. Inthe mean 4, 
time the Spanish forces, under I'rederick of ‘Loledo, eon- Heroic 
sisting of 16,000 veterans, sat down before Alkmaer, the fence 
capital of Holland, a fown without regular fortifeations, Alkimae 
and defended only by 300 burghers and 800 soldiers, in 
great want of provisions, and without any prospect of 
speedy relief; yct this place, though attaeked with great 
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eflected a breach in one of the walls, held out against 
every attempt, and the Spanish soldiers who attempted 
to storm the place by the breach, were repulsed with 
great slaughter, and Frederick was at length compelled 
to raise the siege. 

Notwithstanding these partial successes, the aflairs of 
the patriots were still in a precarious situation. Don 
Louis de Requesnes, who had succeeded the duke of Al- 
va in the government, was directed to carry on the wat 
with the utmost vigour. The prince of Orange had, al- 
ter a long siege, made himself master of Middleburgh, 
but had sustained a great loss by the defeat and death of 
his brother Louis. ‘The patriotic cause derived some ad- 
vantage, however, from a mutiny which took place m 
the Spanish army, but this advantage was of a transient 
nature. | 

In the commencement of the year 1575, an attempt The 
at negociation took place between the contending pal ea 
ties, but they could come to no terms of aecommodas py 
tion, and the war wWas continued with great virulence. seh o 
Though much distressed in his finances, Philip made ex- Engle 
traordinary efforts to crush the patriots, and succeee Any 
so far, that they almost despaired of ultimate succes>. 
In this dilemma they sent a deputation to Queen Eliza- 


beth of England, oflering to become her subjects, if she 


woul 


S 


| 


ed 


nces, reasons she declined the offer. 
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would afford them her protection; but from political 
_ The distresses which 
Philip now expericnced, and the death of his deputy 
Requesnes, did more for the cause of the patriots than 
all their own exertions. 

Profiting by those events, in the latter end of this 
year they attacked and carried the citadel of Ghent; 
while the inhabitants of Antwerp, in revenge for hav- 
ing been pillaged by the Spanish garrison that held the 
citadel, united in the common cause, by what was call- 
ed the pacification of Ghent. 

A second application to Queen Elizabeth met with 
more success, and she advanced tliem the sum of 20,000. 


sy of Sterling, on condition that they would not invite the 
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French into their territories, that they would listen to 
any reasonable terms of accommodation, and repay the 
Joan in the course of the ensuing year. Agreeably to 
these conditions, a cessation of hostilities was granted to 
the states by Don John of Anstria, the present gover- 
nor, anda treaty was cntercd into with him for disband- 
ing the foreign troops. ‘The weak state of the govcrn- 
ment required some cencessions, and Don John acceded 
to the pacification of Ghent, by which most of the de- 
mands of the patriots were granted. ‘The provinces of 
Holland and Zealand, however, conceiving that by this 
treaty the other provinces had conceded too much, rcfu- 
sed their concurrence, and hostilities soon recommenced. 

The king of Spain dissatished with the concessions of 
Don John, recalled that governor, and appointed the 
archdukc Matthias in iis room, while he made addi- 
tional preparations for a vigorous prosecution of the war. 
The states-general in their turn made another applica- 
tion to Qucen FJizabeth, and obtained from her, not 
only a promise of 100,000l. sterling, but of a body of 
forces consisting of 5000 foot, and 1000 horse; in re- 
turn for which, the states agreed to put into her posscs- 
sion certain fortified towns, and to transport and pay the 
forces. ‘These supplies, however, Elizabeth afterwards 
declined sending, though she professed all possible good 
will towards the provinces and their cause. A change 


of measures which about this time took place in the 


states of Gueldcrland and Groningen, in favonr of the 
protestant intercst, contributed not a little to aid the 
general cause of the patriots, though several of the pro- 
vinces werc still torn by intestinc dissensions and jarring 
interests. At last the prince of Orange, perceiving that 
little confidence was to be placed in the unanimity of 
provinces rent by faction, different in religion, and di- 
vided by ambition, political maxims, and private interest, 
formed the scheme of more closely uniting the provinces 
of which he was governor, and cementing them with 
those more contiguons, in which the protestant intcrest 
prevailed. Such an alliance was subject to fewer diffiz 
culties than attended the more general one of uniting all 
the provinces ; it was in fact the only measure that 
could be proposed with safety, and it was prosecutcd 
with that alacrity and address for which William was 
deservedly celebrated. 

On the 23d of January 15479, deputies from the pro- 


MY vinces of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, Gro- 
Mingen, Overyssel, and Guelderland, met at Utrecht, 


and signed the alliance cver since known by the name 


ofthe Union of Utrecht, the basis of that commonwealth 


40 renowned by the appellation of the Uxzted Provinces. 
This treaty of alliance was founded on. the infraction of 
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the pacification of Ghent solemnly acceded to by Philip, 
and the late invasion of certain towns in Guelderland. 
It was not hercby intended to divide the seven provin- 
ccs from the other ten, or to renounce the pacification 
of Ghent 5 its object was to preserve the liberty stipu- 
lated in that pacification, by more vigorous operations, 
and united councils. The chief articles of this union 
were the following. 

That the scven provinces shall unite themselves in 
interest as onc province, never to be separated or divided 
by testament, donation, exchange, sale, or agreement ; 
reserving to each particular province and city all its pri- 
vilegcs, rights, customs, and statutcs. In all disputes 
arising between either of the provinces, the rest shall 
interpose only as mediators. They shall assist each other 
with life and fortune against every forcign attempt upon 
any particular provincc, whether to establish sovereignty, 
the Cathohe religion, arbitrary measures, or whatever 
else may appear inconsistent with the liberties of the 
province, and the intention of the alliance. All fron- 
tier towns belonging to the United Provinces shall, if 


old, be fortified at the expence of the provinces ; if: 


new, at the joint expence of the union. That the pub- 
lic imposts and duties shall be farmed for threc months 
to the highest bidder, and employed with the king’s 
taxes in the public service. No province, city, or mem- 
ber of the union, shall contract an alliance with any fo- 
reign prince or power, without the concurrence of all 
the other members. That foreign powers shall he ad- 
mitted into the alliance, only by consent of all the con- 
tracting parties. As to rcligion, the provinces of Hol- 
Jand and Zealand shall act in that particular as they 
think advisable: the rest shall adhere to the purport of 
the edict published by the archduke Matthias, which 
prescribed, that no man should be oppressed on account 
of conscience. All the inhabitants from the age of 18 
to 60, shall be trained and disciphned to war. That 


peace and war shall be declared by the unanimous voice: 


of all the provinces; other matters that concern the in- 
ternal policy shall be regulated by a majority. That 
the states shall be held in the usual constitutional manner, 
and coinage shall be deferred to future determination. 
Finally, the parties agree, that the interpretation of 
these articles shall remainin the states-gencral 5 but im 
case of their failing to decide, in-the stadtholder. 


United 
Provinces. 


coon gine 
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Soon after the union of Utrecht, King Philip: did all tercie be- 
in-his powcr to detach the prince of Orange from the haviour of 
new confederation. Fle offered to restore him to all his the prince 


estates, to indemnify him for all his losses, and give him 
the first place in his esteem and favour; but William 
was too wise to rely on the promises of a-priace who 
had already shewn himself perfidious, and too generous 
to nbandon a cause in which he had embarked from no 
interested motives. He determined to sharc the fate of 
the United Provinces, and not to disappoint the hopes 
which they had conccived of Ins conduct. 
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In the mean time the duke ot Parma was doing his Successes of 
utmost to disconcert the projects of the prince ofthe dake of 
Orange, and to reducc the provinces to their obedience Parma a- 


to Spain.. 
invested Maestricht, and carried it after a siege of fou 
months, and- reduced the republican general Jia Noue 
to such straits, that he was glad to retreat under the 
cannon of Antwerp. At length the Provinces, hy the 
advice of the prince of Orange, reselved to solicit the 

assistance 


Tc besieged and took the town of Marsien ;%°'7st the 
c United 


Y provinces, 
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United assistance and protection of the duke of Anjou, to whom 
Provinces. they had formerly applied in vain, and to offer him the 
sovereignty of their territories. Accordingly, in 1580, 

they solemnly renounced their allegiance to Philip, 

and acknowledged as their sovereign, Francis Hercules 


de Vallois, duke of Alengon and Anjou ; and in the | 


following year they published an edict, entitled the ab- 
dication of Philip king of Spain, for ever excluding 
that monarch from any right or authority over the Ne- 

26  therlands. 
TInaugura- In the beginning of the year 1582, the duke of An- 
tion of the jou, who had already taken an active part in favour of 
duke of ‘his new subjects, and had opposed the duke of Parma 


Anjou as . : : - 
duke of | with some success, arrived in Holland from England ; 
Brabant. and in the month of February he was solemnly installed 


An. 1582. at Antwerp as duke of Brabunt. It appears, however, 
that the prince of Orange, though he had been the 
great promoter of this measure, and even placed the du- 
cal coronet on the head of the new sovereign, still pos- 
sessed the greatest inflnence and authority in the United 
‘Provinces. 

Assassi- When Philip of Spain found that he cou!d not ‘bribe 

nation of the prince o” Oran. to his interest, he resolved to use 

ic every method to rid himself of so dangerous an oppo- 

Au. 1384, Hent. Soon after the signing of the union of Utrecht, 
Philip had proscribed the prince, and oflered a reward 

of 25,000 crowns to any person that should bring him 
dead or alive to Madrid. The greatness of the reward, 
and a bigotted. regard for the interests of the Catholic 
religion, prompted several to attempt murdering the 
prince of Orange. He narrowly escaped as-assination 
in 1582; but, two years after he met his unmerited 
fate at Delft, by the hands of one Guion, or, as he 1s 
commonly called, Balthazar Gerrard. About the same 
time the duke of Anjou died in I’rance ; and the pro- 
vinces of Holland and Zealand appointed Maurice, son 
of the late prince of Orange, to be their stadtholder and 
captain general. For an account of the actions of this 
great man, see the article Mavarcr of Nassav. 


28 ; s : P oougitg 
Atruce for Philip LI. died in 1598, and Philip ILI. prosecuted 
twelve the war with the United Provinces with as much ran- 


pt RS as his .predecessors, but with much worse success. 
t fe u c ; « S e 
“Wit Phe great defeat sustained by the archduke Albert in 


Spain. . : 

An. 1609. 1600, and many subsequent disasters, induced the court 
of Madrid at length to listen to terms of accommoda. 
tion. In 1607.4 suspension of hostilities took piace, 
and the year following a treaty on terms favourable to 

F the Provinces was concluded for 12 years. 
Reaewal At the expiration of the truce, both parties prepared 


ofhostili- for a renewal. of hostilities; but now the Spaniards 
cre es fought with considerable disadvantage : From a strange 
7*°*"* policy, which they have since frequently practised, in 
their contests with the powers of Europe, the Dntch 
contrived to advance their commercial interests at the 
expence of their enemy. <A very lucrative trade took 
place between the principal Dutch ports and those of 
Spain, by which the Spaniards were supplied by their 
enemies even with ammunition and warlike stores. At 
the same time the Dutch enriched themselves by nume- 
rous prizes taken from the Spaniards, and, in particnlar 
gave a severe blow to the resources of the court of Ma- 
drid, by capturing the flota from Mexico, a prize valued 

‘Conclusion ®t 15,002,000 of livres. 
of peace. These repeated losses of the Spaniards proved the in- 
An, 1648. utility of their continuing the war against a people so de- 
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termined as the Dntch. Accordingly, in 1648, they 
agreed to a treaty of peace, by which his Catholic ma- 
jesty renounced all right and sovereignty over the states. = 
general of the United Provinces; and these provinces 
were henceforth declared a free and independent repub- 
lic. It was also agreed between the contending powers, 
that each should remain in unmolested possession of those 
places which they severally held at the signing of the 


treaty. 


From this time to the year 1670 we meet -with Floussh 
nothing very remarkable in the history of the United 
Provinces. By invariably pursuing the maxims of pru- "Pie. 
dence, industry, and frugality, the republic had attain. 7 
ed the highest pitch of grandeur. Amsterdam was be 
come the emporium of Europe, and the richest cityim 
the universe. ‘The population of the provinces, especi- 
ally of Holland, was much greater than at any former 
or subsequent period, though it 1s scarcely credible that, 
as some authors affirm, Holland alone should then con- 
tain 3,000,0Co of inhabitants. ‘The states dispatched 
ministers and consuls to China, Siam, and Bengal; te 
the Great Mogul, the king of Persia, and the khan of 
Tartary, the grand signior, the czar of Russia, and the 
princes of Afriea. They were considered as an im- 
portant weight in the scale of Europe; and no treaty 
was concluded without the concurrence of their ambas- 
sadors. 4 
It is not surprising that the successes of the Datch, piste 
and the prosperous condition in which they now beheld with 
themselves, should have rendered them rather arrogant Franee 
towards the neighbouring states. Louis ALV.of France =e 
had conceived himself affronted by a foolish boast of 
one of the Dutch ministers, and he was particularly 
jealons of the advantage which the new republic had 
acquired over his subjects in the trade to India. The 
triple alliance formed about this time between Fingland, 
Sweden, and the United Provinces, was an additional 
motive with the French king to break of all intercourse 
with the Dutch, and to curb their growing power. He 
began by prevailing on Charles II. of England to aban- 
don the triple alliance ; a request to which that worth 
less monarch, alive to nothing but his pleasures and his 
avarice, readily agreed, on condition of being well paid 
for his treachery. JLonis also persuaded several of the 
German princes to unite their forces with his against the 
republic,; and of all the Germanic body, only the elec: 
tor of Brandenburg interested himself for the safety of 
the states-general. The French king assembled an ar- 
my of 100,000 men, which he divided into four ¢0- 
lumns, one commanded by himself in person, with the 
assistance of Marshal Turenne 3 another by the prince 
of Condé; a third by General Crequi, and a fourth un- 
der the conduct af the duke of Luxemburg. Such an 
army drawing towards the frontiers could not but ter 
rify the Dutch, now torn with civil and religions face 
tions. The partisans of the Orange family were for 
abolishing the perpetual edict, and raising William 
prince of Orange to the dignity enjoyed by bis prede- 
cessors; but the De Witt faction opposed him violently 
though they could not prevent the young prince from 
being chosen captain-general and high-admiral. Many 
hoped that William’s new dignity would incline his 
uncle Charles II. to return to the triple alliance 5 but 
that hope was frustrated by the conduct of his majesty, 


who, in conjunction with the most Christian Kings ds- 
clare 
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ted clared war against the states-general on the 7th of April. 
neces. A month after, the elector of Cologne and bishop of 
Munster followed the example of the two kings. The 
| Dutch put themsclves in the best posture of defence 
that circumstances would admit. Maestricht was strong- 
ly garrisoned ; the prince of Orange had assembled an 
army of 25,c0o men, with which he advanced to the 
banks of the Yssel 5 and the Dutch fleet crnised off the 
mouth of the Thames, to prevent the jnnction of the 
naval forces of England and France, which amounted 
to 150 ships. All i{urope watched the first motions 
of the two powerful kings, seconded by the best gene- 
rals of the age. 
‘nce.. ‘Lolland could be attacked only by the Rhine or the 
wf Meuse, and the French generals and ministers differed 
iess by which of these inlets the first impression should be 
made. At length, after much deliberation, it was de- 
termined to attack the Dutch on both these sides at the 
same time, in order the more to disconcert their coun- 
ceils. ‘The campaign began with the siege of Rhinberg, 
Wesel, Orsoi, and Rurick, four towns well fortified, 
and deemed the keys of Holland. Nothing could op- 
pose armies so well appointed, led by generals so skilful 
_ and so experienced, ‘The four towns were compelled to 
surrender within a few days of each other ; and a severe 
defeat sustained by a hody of Dutch troops, in attempt- 
ing to defend the passage of the Rhine, by the prince of 
Condé, scrved still more to dishearten the troops of the 
states general. 
ie- It is almost incredible with what. rapidity towns and 
Hthe fortresses yielded to the fortune of his majesty’s arms. 
| The reduction of Betan, the most fruitful country of 
the United Provinces, and the surrender of ‘Tolhusfert, 
| obliged the prince of Orange to abandon the Yssel, lest 
he should be attacked in the rear, and to retire to the 
) "very heart of the country, as far as Rhencn in the pro- 
| 


vince of Utrecht. By this means the town of Arnheim, 
the farts of Knotsemborough, Voorn, St André, and 
Shenck, this last the strongest in the Netherlands, with 
a variety of other forts and towns, surrendered as soon 
as summoned; and at last Nimcguen, a town strong 
from the nature of the works and fortifications, and gar- 
risoned by 8500 fighting men, including the inhabi- 
tants, was invested. After the citizens had for eight 
days exhibited signal proofs of conrage in defence of 
their liberties, they were forced to yield to the superior 
. Skill of Turenne. 
ye, Phe only means by which the Dutch could arrest the 
i ptogress of the enemy was, to open the sluices and in- 
Meundate the conntry. The town of Utrecht set the ex- 
if ample, which was soon followed by many others, and 
4) Ina short time Holland, Brahant, and Dutch Flanders, 
\ formed one vast lake, the towns rising like islands in 
| the midst of the waters. An embassy was alsa sent to 
» the king of England, to request that he would prevail 
on Louis to relax in the severity of his attack. Charles 
pretended a compliance with this request 3 but as lis in- 
terference produced no effect, it is probable that he was 
uot sincere. In the space of three months, Louis con- 
| quered the provinces of Guelderland, Overyssel, and 
; Utrecht, took abont 59 towns and forts, and made 
| 24,000 prisoners. The latter, howcver, were soon re- 
leased for a trifling ransom. ‘The very successes of the 
_ Conquerors tended to weaken their force, as they were 
| compelled to leave behind them several strong bodies of 
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troops, to garrison the captured towns. 


which, however, came to nothing. 

Marshal Turenne, now appointed generalissimo of the 
king’s army on his majesty’s return to Paris, marched to 
oppose the elector of Brandenburg and the German genc- 
ral Montecuculi, who had joined their forces, and were 
about to pass the Rhine. For three whole months were 
the elector and Montecuculi employcd in abortive at- 
tempts to cflect a passage at Mentz, Coblentz, Stras- 
burg, and other places. ‘This answered the purpose of 
making a powerful diversion in favour of the Dutch, 
though they could not accomplish their design of join- 
ing the prince of Orange. After repeated disappoint- 
ments, the imperial army directed its march to West- 
phalia; and ‘Turcnne followed, in order to keep the 
bishop of Munster steady to his engagements. For half 
the campaign he, with a body of 16,000 men, bafiled 
every stratagem of the elector and Montecuculi, the lat- 
ter the most renowned general of the empire, ‘at the 
head of an army near triple his strength. He obliged 
them to go into winter quarters, 1 a country harassed 
and exhausted 3 and confirmed the bishop of Munster in 
the alliance of France, at the very time he was on terms 
with the emperor. He obliged the elector of Branden- 
burg, who took the chief command during Montecu- 
cnli’s illness, to abandon the sicge of Warle, took Un- 
ma Kamen, Altena, Berkemham, and several other 
towns and fortresses. By continuing his operations, he 
forced the elector cut of his winter quarters again inta 
the field, chased him from post to post, until he obliged 
him to quit Westphalia, repass the Weser, and retire 
with precipitation into the bishopric of Hilderslicim. 
After taking possession of the elector’s towns in West- 
phalia, he pursued him into the bishopric of Hildershcim, 
and at length, by mere dint of superior genius, forced 
him to seek shelter in his hereditary dominions. All 
this was effected after Louvors had appointed the mar- 
shal’s army quarters in Alsace and Lorrain, amidst the 
rigours of a severe winter, opposed by a superior enemy, 
by the artifices of Louvois, and seconded only by his 
own prudence, and the affection of his troops, which he 
maintained in defiance of all the difficulties, hardships 
and dangers, they encountered. It was indeed suppo- 
sed, that Montecuculi was prevented from giving Tu- 
renne battle by the remonstrances of Prince Lobkovitz, 
the emperor’s ambassador, influenced by the gold of 
Louis. Certain indecd it is, that Montecuculi’s illness 
arose from his chagrin at seeing all his projects frnstra- 
ted by the unsteady dilatory conduct of the court of 
Vienna. Louis’s negociations disturbed Europe no less 
than his arms. His tools and creatnrcs swarmed in 
every court. Leopold could not he prevented from 
declaring in favour of Holland ; hut his ministers were 
bought off from seconding the emperor’s intentions. 
The whole English nation exclaimed against the alli- 
ance of their kingdom with France ; but Charles stood 
in need of French gold to supply his extravagance and 
profligacy. The clector of Bavaria had indeed been 
compelled by Louis to retire to his capital; but it was 
by dint of intrigue that he was forced from his alliance 
with Hfolland, and constrained to makc a peace with 
France. 

While the French generals were thns carrying all be- 
fore them, the combined fleets of France and England 


4D were 


This induced United 
the French to listen to proposals for a negociation, Provinces. 
omenenY aimee 
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United were scarcely less snecessful against the marxitime power 
Provinces of the Dutch. The !inglish squadron under the duke 
Fi of York, uniting to that of France under D’Estrecs, 
Transac- thrice engaged the Dutch fleet commanded by De Ruy- 
tions of theter and though neither party could boast of much ad- 
Datghat vantage, the check sustained by the Dutch admiral was 
i of essential service to the cause of the ailies. 

At length the tide of fortrme began to turn in favour 
of the United Provinces. ‘The court of Spain, jealous 
of the growing power of France, embraced the canse of 
the Dutch; and sent an army of 10,000 men to the as- 
sistance of the prince of Orange, wlule the mercenary 
king of England was compelled by his parlament to 
withdraw from his unnatural alliance with the French 
king; and the late ill success among the allied troops 
of France and Germany cooled the elector of Cologne 
and the bishop of Munster, in their friendship towards 
Louis. Thus that inevarch, forsaken by his allies, was 
compelled to maintain singly a war against the empire, 
Spain, and the United Provinces. The accession of 
the prince of Orange to the throne of England, in 
1688, gave an additional blow to the French power, 
by bringing ep an intimate connection between Eng- 
38 land and Flolland. 


3 
Chanze of 
fortune, 


aud conse- At. length Louis was compelled to negociate for 
quent peace |, — a 7 _ 2) 2 iia teaca aie 
eh heaces which was concluded in 1697, by a treaty ex 


France, tremely favourable to the United Provinces. 
Ad. 1697+ After the death of William Tif. the same plan of 
39 humbling the French king, was, in conjunction with 
Summary ofthe -states-general, pursucd by his successor Queen 
Shan es Anne ; and the nnmerous and important victories of the 
the end of duke of Marlborough and Prince Kugene, led to the 
the 17th to famous treaty of Utrecht, in 1713. See Britain, N° 
the begin- 340—3471. In 1747, the office of stadtholder was de- 
ning of the Giared hereditary in the princes of Orange. In the 
roth cen Clared hereditary he p 0 g 
pie war that took place in 1756, between France and 
- England, a French party was formed in Holland, in 
opposition to the stadtholder, who favoured the alli- 
ance with England. Hence arose a jealousy between 
the two allies, which, during the American war, 1n- 
ereased to an open rupture. See Brirarn, N° 42%, 
and N° 598, e¢ seg. In 1787, some disputes tock place 
between the stadtholder and the states-general, which 
induced the former to requirc the assistance of the king 
of Prussia. ‘That monarch accordingly sent an army of 
18.0co Prussians to Amsterdam, under the duke of 
Branswick, who, in 1788, brought the whole country 
into subjection, and reinstated the stadtholder in his au- 
thority. See Prussra, N° 73. In 1794 the republi- 
can armies of France having overrun the greater part of 
Flanders, took possession of the Dntch provinces, which 
they converted into the Batavian republic. The stadt- 
holder found refuge in England, and the allied armies 
of Germany and Prussia retreated into Germany. See 
France, N° 4oo, et seq. In the summer of 1799, a 
considerable British force linded in the Texel island, 
made themselves masters of the Dutch feet, and, in 
conjunction with 2 bedy of Russiaus, gained some ad- 
vantages on the continent. Being opposed, however, 
by a superior French force, the army was obliged to re- 
imbark, and return to Enyland. See Britain, N° 
1c69. By the treaty of Amiens, concluded in March 
1802, all the colonies taken by the British were restor- 
ed to Holland, except the islaud of Ceylon. On the 
senewal of hostilities in 1803, the Batavian republic 
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was again compelled to take anaetive part egainst Bri- 
tain, and in consequence agaia lost the Cape of Good | 
Hope, and several other colonies, besides having ber Ty 
trade entirely ruined. Soon after the imperial diadem 
of France was conferred on Napoleon Eunapurte, his 
brother, Louis, was appointed king of Helland. Louis, 
however, proved to be aman not calculated to seive 
his brother’s purposes. He was considerate and hu- 
mane, paid great attention tothe complaints of his sub- 
jects, employed none but Dutchmen in his government, 
and continually exerted his inflnence to soften the harsh 
measures of which he was compelled to be the instru- 
ment. ‘The nation was sensible of his good services, 
and Leuis was highly popular. But in the sume pro- 
portion as he gained the confidence of the nation, he 
lost that of Napoleon; who at length determined on set- 
ting him aside. Louis learned what was intended, and 
escaped the humihation of being deposed, by resigning 
the crown to his infant son on the first of July 1810. 
On the oth July, Napoleon issned a decree, annexing 
the United Provinces to the French cmpire. From 
this period Holland followed the for:unes of France, till 
the battle of Leipsic shattered the Erench power. Ou 
the 15th November, 1813, one month after the battle 
of Leipsic, a simultancous rising took place in all the 
most considerable towns. The l'rench garrisons were 
feeble and soon mastered; and on the 21st November, 
a deputation arrived in Londen to invite the prince of 
Orange to return, who accordingly arrived there on the 
30th, and obtained immediate possession of the govern- 
ment. By the treaty of Paris, 3oth May 1814, the 
ten provinces of the Netherlands were waited to Hol- 
land, and the prince of Orange took the title of king 
of the Netherlands. This plan of union was not fa- 
vourably received on either side, there being an ancient 
grudge between the two countries, which was streneth- 
ened by commercial jealousy, and by difierence of re- 
ligion, the Dutch being chiefly of the reformed chureb, 
and the Belgians catholics. ‘The population of both 
countries in 1818 was 5,266,cco. | 
According to the statistical table given in N° 2, the Poptt 
population of the United Provinces in the year 1796, ee f 
appears to amount to 1,880,469 individuals ; bnt this provi 
enumeration being made while the French had posses- 
sion of the country, was believed to be under the truth. 
By returns made to the government in 1818, the popu- 
lation amounted to 2,016,159. n 
In the late republic of Holland, previous to the Cons 
French revolution, the states-gencral formed the great ‘io 
council of the nation. That assembly was formed bysr 
deputies from the provincial states, and was invested” 
with the supreme legislative power. It could not, how- 
eyer, make peace or war, form vew alliances, or levy 
taxes, without the consent of the provincial states, nor 
could thesc determine any point of importance, without 
the consent of each of the cities that had a voice m 
their assemhly. ‘The stadtholder exercised a consider- 
able part of the executive power, though tn later times 
his power became very limited. The grand jensionaty 
was properly a minister of the province ; and though he 
possessed great influence, being a perpetual member of 
the states-general, and of the secret committee, he was 
considered as inferior in rank to all the deputies. 
The revenues of the United Provinces arose princt- Ret 
pally from taxes imposed on each presince and city, 20° 
cording. 
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fied eording to their ability. These eonsisted ehiefly of a 
nees. general excise, a land-tax, a poll-tax, and hearth mo- 
ney; and are supposed to have amounted to 3,000,000l. 


t sterling. 
ary Before the French revolution, the Dutch maintaineda 


pi. peace establishment of 30,009 men, which in war was 


augmented to above 59,000, ehiefly by mercenary 
troops from Germany. Their naval establishment was 
highly respeetable ; and at the end of the 17th century 
it exceeded that of any other maritime power in Eu- 
rope. Before the late war they could muster qo sail 
of the line, 40 frigates, and 10 cutters. Since the ce- 
lebrated engagement off the Dogger Bank during the 
American war, the Dutch have been seareely able to 
enpe with the English at sea; and the victory off Cam- 
perdown in October 1797, with the subsequent loss of 
the Texel fleet in 1799, proved the deathblow to the 
naval power of Holland. 
gh. Before the late change of government, the establish- 
ed religion of Holland was Presbyterianism, aecording 
to the doctrines of Calvin; though all sects of Christi- 
ans were tolerated. The church was governed by con- 
sistories, classes, and synods, from which there was an 
appeal to one great national synod, subjeet to the eon- 
tron! of the states-general. 
we The Duteh language is a dialect of the German, and 
ka- in many respeets bearsa considerable resemblance to the 
| Old English and Lowland Seotch. The literature of 
| 
| 


the United Provinces has long been respectable; and 
the universities of Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, Har- 
derwyck, and Francker, have prodnced many eminent 
and celebrated men in almost every department of sci- 
ence. Grotius, Erasmus, Boerhaave, Leuwenhoeck, 
Swammerdam, Grevius, Burrman, Hooguween, &c. 
are names mentioned with admiration and respect in the 
annals of literature. 

The Dutch manufactures consist principally of fine 
linens, earthen ware, chiefly manufactured at Delft, es- 
pecially white and painted tyles, tobacco-pipcs, borax, 
oil, starch, paper, leather, woollen and cotton cloths, 
| snuff, tobaeco, and gin. 
te, The commerce of the Duteh was formerly more ex- 
tensive than that of any other countryin Enrope. They 
carried on a trade with every quarter of the globe, and 
im partieular their East India Company was perhaps the 
Tichest cociety of merchants in the world. Holland was 
almost the exclusive centre of the spice trade 3 and the 
extensive fisheries on the coast of Grecnland and in the 
_ North sea, supplied the greater. part of Europe with 
| Whale oiland herrings. Besides this external commerce, 
| they carried on a considerable inland traffic with the in- 
| terior of Germany, from which they brought immense 
_ quantities of timber. Vast rafts of trees, many hundred 
, feet in length, set out annually from the forests of An- 
- dernach, and other places on the Rhine, and proceeding 
town the river under the direction of a great body of 
labourers, that formed a village of huts on the surface 
| of the raft, sailed down the Rhine and the Waal to 
| Dort, where the timber was disposed of, and where one 
) taft has been sold for 30,0001. sterling. All the foreign 
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trade of Fiolland may now be eonsidered as annihilated, 
but the inland traflic in wood and spirits still con- 
tinues. 


The inland eommeree of the United Provinces js 
greatly promoted by the facility of conveyance. from one 
part of the country to another, by means of the nume- 
rous eanals. 48 

The Dutch are, by constitution, a eool, or rather Character 
phlegmatic people, laborious, patient, obstinate, and of the 
persevering. When stimulated by any predominant pas- Patel 
sion, as avarice, or formerly love of liberty, they are . 
eapable of great cxertions. Fconomy and order in the 
management of their peeuniary eoncerns are common 
among all classes, with whom it is an established maxini 
to spend less than their income. Interest and love of 
money regulate all their actions, and appear to supplant 
in their breasts every noble and generous feeling. ‘These 
prominent features in the national character are, of 
course, modified by the rank or situation of the different 
orders in society. The higher ranks value themselves 
much on their distinctions, are reserved to strangers, 
but affable and obliging to those:with whom they have 
had an opportunity of beeoming acquainted ; friendly, 
candid, and sincere. The mereantile men and traders 
are, 1n general, fair and honest in their transactions ; 
though their natural thirst of gain sometimes tempts 
them to deeeive and overreach their customers. The 
lower ranks are ignorant, dull, and slow of apprehen- 
sion, but open to convietion, and patient of fatigue and 
labour. 40 

Dress, among the Dutch, is regulated less by fashion, Manners 
then by an attention to climate and season. ‘lhe mois- #24 cus- 
ture and inconstancy of these require a greater quantity a 
of clothing than is found necessary in other countries 
under the same latitude ; and, among the ordinary clas- 
ses, broad hats, large breeches, and thick boots and 
shoes, are still almost nniversal. Most of the women 
wear liats witl low crowns and very broad rims, with 
jerkins and short petticoats; and, what appears excced- 
ingly ridiculous to strangers, the boys and girls wear 
the same dress as the men and women. 

A. close attcntion to regularity and neatness in the 
streets and the interior of the houses prevails throughout 
the United Provinces, but is most conspicuous in North 
Holland. ‘This was at first rendered necessary by the 
nature of the elimate, to prevent rust aud mouldiness 
from destroying their utcnsils and furniture, and has 
sinee become a habit, conducive at once to comfort and 
to health. The manner of living in Holland was, till 
of late, not a little gross. Their diet eonsisted much of 
high-seasoned and salted meats, butter, eliecse, and spi- 
rituous liquors. In no country was gormandizing re- 
duced more to a system. Convivial entertainments were 
extremely frequent ; and the interval betwecn the more 
substantial meals of dinner, tea, and supper, were filled 
up with cakes, fruits, jellies, and other light things ; 
not to mention smoking and drinking, which supplied 
the place of conversation (c). If we may rely on the 


report of a late writer on the statisties of Holland*, the * Metcler- 
style of living is now mueh changed, though not much “vp. See 


Month, 


improved , 
F Mag. for 
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 (c) We must admit, that, in so moist and cold a climate, a full and generous diet may be safe if not necessary ; 
like many of ovr own countrymen, absurdly earricd the same system into their tropical colonies. 
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United improved. Animal food is become extremely rare, and 
Provinces its place is snpplied by a greater proportion of gin, tea, 


University. 
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and coffee. ‘The prevailing amusements in winter are 
dramatic entertainments and skaiting, in which latter 
they are exceedingly cxpert. 

The Dutch taste for formal gardens, straight walks, 
trees and hedges clipped into fantastic shapes, and 
flower roots, has long been proverbial, and has heen 
treated with more contempt and ridicule than it deserves. 
At worst, these are but harmless propensities ; and, if 
indulged in moderation, are well suited to relieve the 
sameness and inactivity of a retirement from the busy 
scenes of trade and commerce. 

UNITY, in Poetry. There are three unities to be 
observed, viz. the unity of action, that of time, and 
that of place. In the epic poem, the great and almost 
the only, unity, is that of the action. Some regard in- 
deed ought to be had to that of time ; for that of place 
there is no room. The unity of character is not reckon- 
ed among the unitics. See Poetry, Part II. Sect. 3. 

UNIVERSAL, something that is common to many 
things; or it is one thing belonging to many or all 
things. 

UNIVERSE, a collective name, signifying the whole 
world; or the assemblage of heaven and earth, with all 
things therein. See Astronomy and GEOGRAPHY. 

UNLVERSITY, is the name of a corporation form- 
ed for the education of youth in the liberal arts and 
sciences, and authorised to admit such as have studied 
in it, to certain degrees in different faculties, which not 
only serve as certificates of proficiency in science, but 
also confer on those who obtain them considerable privi- 
leges within the university, as well as some rank in the 
state without it. Universitics generally comprehend 
within them one or more colleges ; but this is not always 
the case; for the university of St Andrew’s was in being 
before either of its colleges was founded, and it would 
continue in being, with all its privileges, though both 
its colleges were levelled with the dust. 

In every university with which we are acquainted, 
there are four faculties, viz. Zhcology, Law, Physic, 
and the Arts and Sciences, comprehending mathematics, 
natnral and moral philosophy, &c.: and in Oxford, 
Cambridge, and some other universities, Muszc 1s con- 
sidered as a fifth faculty. In each of these there are 
two degrees, those of Bachelor and Doctor ; for though 
in the universities of Great Britain and Ireland we have 
no such degree as Doctor in Arts and Sciences, our Mas- 
ter of Arts, answers to the degree of Doctor tn P hitloso- 
phy, which is conferred by many of the universities on 
the coutinent. 

Universities in their present form, and with their pre- 
sent privileges, are institutions comparatively modcrn. 
They sprang from the convents of regular clergy, or 
from the chapters of cathedrals in the church of Rome, 
where young men were educated for holy orders, in that 
dark period when the clergy possessed all the little eru(i- 
tion which was left in Europe. ‘These convents were 
seminaries of learning probably from their first institu- 
tion; and we know with certainty, that in Old Aber- 
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decn there was a monasteryin which youth were instruct: 


Universit: 


ed in theology, the canon law, and the school philosophy, Lae 


at least 200 years before the university and King’s Col- 
lege were founded. The same was douhtless the case in 
Oxford and Cambridge, and probably in every town in 
Europe, where there is now a university which has any 
claim to be called ancicnt ; for it was not till the more 
eminent of the laity began to see the importance of lite- 
rature andscience, that universities distinct from convents 
were fonnded, with the privilege of admitting to degrees, 
which conferred some rank in civil society. These uni- 
versities have long been considered as lay corporations; 
but as a proof that they had the ecelesiastical origin 
which we have assigned to them, it will be sufficient to 
observe, that the pope arrogated to himself the right of 
vesting them with all their privileges; and that, prior 
to the Reformation, every university in Europe conferred 
its degrees in all the faculties by authority derived from 
a papal bull. 

It is perhaps no improbable conjecture, that the 
church of Rome derived her idea of academical honours 
from the Jews, among whom litcrary distinctions ex- 
tremely similar subsisted before the nativity of our Sa- 
viour. Among them, the young student, with respect 
to his learning, was called a disciple ; fyom his minority 
a junior; and the chosen or efected, on account of his 
election into the number of disciples. When he had 


made some progress in knowledge, and was deemed 


worthy of a degree, he was by imposition of hands made 
"an, a companion to a Rabbr, the person who officiates 
using this form, I associate thee, or, Be thou associated ; 
and as soon afterwards as he was thonght worthy to 
teach others, the assoczate was raised to the rank of Rad- 
bi, Whether this process suggested the idea or not, it 
has certainly some resemblance to that by which a young 
man in onr universities passes through the degree of 
Bachelor to that of Master of Arts, or Doctor. 

The most ancient universities in Europe are those of 
OxrForpD, CAMBRIDGE, Paris, Satamanca, and Bo- 
LOGNA; and, in the two English universities, the first 
colleges are those of University, Baliol, and Merton, in 
the former, and St Peter’s in the latter. Oxford and 
Cambridge, however, were universities, or, as they were 
then called, stwdies, some hundreds of years before col- 
leges or schools were built in them ; for the former flou- 
rished as a seminary of learning in the reign of Alfred 
the Great, and the other, could we believe its partial 
partizans, at a period still earlier. 
Scotland are four, Sr ANDREWS, GLascow, ABER- 
DEEN, and Epingureu. In Ireland there is but one 
university, viz. that of DuBLin, founded by Queen 
Elizabeth, and very richly endowed. 

An idle controversy has been agitated, whether the 
constitution of the English or of the Scotch universities 
be best adapted to answer the ends of their institution 5 
and, as might be expected, it has been differently dect- 
ded, according to the partialities of those who have writ 
ten on the subject. Were we to hazard our own opr 
nion, we should say, that each has its advantages and 


disadvantages; and that while the English universities, 
aidet 


ee 


The account given by a late traveller (see Barrow’s Voyage to Cochin-China) of the luxurious mode of li 


ving at 


Batavia, affords a melancholy, but accurate picture of Dutch gluttony. 


The universities of 
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that can be compared, are unquestionably fitted to carry 


ives their young members farthest in the kuowledge of the 
=~ learned languages, the mode of teaching in our own 


universities is better adapted to the promotion of arts 
and sciences, and the commnnication of that knowledge 
which is of most importance in active life. 

Uxirersity-Courts, in England. ‘The two nniver- 
sities enjoy the sole jurisdiction, in exclusion of the king’s 
courts, over all civil actions and suits whatsoever, where 
a scholar or privileged person is one of the parties 5 ex- 
cepting in such cases where the right of freehold 1s con- 
cerned. And then by the university charter they are 
at liherty to try and determine, either according to the 
common law of the land, or according to their own lo- 
cal customs, at their discretion ; which has generally led 
them to carry on their process in a course much confor- 
med to the civil law. 

This privilege, so far as it relates to civil causes, is 
exercised at Oxford in the chancellor’s court ; the judge 
of which is the vice-chancellor, lis depnty, or assessor. 
From his sentence an appeal lies to delegates appointed 
by the congregation; from thence to other delegates 
of the house of convocation ; and if they all three concur 
in the same sentence, it is final, at least hy the statutes 
of the university, according to the rule of the civil law. 
But if there be any discordance or variation in any of 
the three sentences, an appeal lics in the last resort to 
judges delegates appointed by the crown, under the great 
seal in chancery. 

As to the jurisdiction of the university courts in cri- 
minal matters, the chancellor’s court at Oxford, and 
probably also that of Cambridge, hath authority to try 
all ofiences or misdemeanors under the degree of treason, 
felony, or mayhem ; and the trial of treason, felony, and 
mayhem, by a particular charter, is committed to the 
University jurisdiction in another court, namely, the 
court of the lord high steward of the university. 

The process of the trial is this. The high steward 
issues one precept to the sheriff of the county, who 
thereupon returns a panel of 18 freeholders; and ano- 
ther precept to the hedells of the university, who there- 
upon rcturn a panel of 18 matriculated laymen, Jazcos 
privilegio universitatis gaudentes : and by a jury formed 
de medietate, half of freeholders and half matriculated 
persons, is the indictment to be tried; and that in the 
guildhall of the city of Oxford. And if execution be 
necessary to be awarded in consequence of finding the 
party guilty, the shcriff of the county must execute the 
university process; to which he is annually bound by 
an oath. 

VOCABULARY, in Grammar, denotes the col- 
lection of the words of a language, with their significa- 
tions, otherwise called a dictionary, lexicon, or nomen- 
clature. See Dicrionary. 

A vocabulary is properly a smaller kind of dictionary, 
which does not enter so minutely into the origin and 
different acceptations of words. 

VOCAL, something that relates to the voice or 
speech ; thus vocal music is that set to words, especially 
verses, and to be performed by the voice; in contradis- 
tinction to instrumental music, composed only for instru- 
ments, without singing. 

VOCATIVE, in Grammar, the fifth state or case 
(of nouns. See GRAMMAR. 
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VOETIUS or Vorer, Gispert, an eminent divine 
of the 16th century, was professor of divinity and the 
Oriental tongues at Utrecht, where he was also minister. 
He assisted at the synod of Dort; and died in 1676, 
aved 87. He wrote a great number of works; and 
was the declared enemy of Des Cartes and his philoso- 
phy. His followers are called Voctzans. Voetius had 
two sons, Daniel and Paul, both authors. John Voetius, 


ithe son of Paul, was doctor and professor of law at Her- 


born, and wrote a commentary on the Pandects. 


VOICE, a sound produced in the throat and mouth. 


of an animal, by peculiar organs. 

Voices are either articulate or inarticulate. Articu- 
late voices are those whereof several conspire together 
to form some assemblage or little system of sounds : such 
are the voices expressing the letters of an alphabet, uum- 
bers of which joined together form words. Inarticulate 
voices are such as are not organized, or assembled into 
words ; such is the barking of dogs, the braying of asses, 
the hissing of serpents, the singing of hirds, &c. 

For a description of the organs of the voice, see ANA- 
TOMY; see also PHysioiocy Index. 

Voice, in Grammar, a circumstance in verbs, where- 


by they come to be considered as either active or passive, 


z. €. either expressing an action impressed on another 
subject, as I dcat; or receiving it from another, as, £ 
am beaten. See GRAMMAR. 

VOICE, in matters of election, denotes a vote or suf- 
frage. 

Voick, in Oratory. Sce DecLAMaTion; ReEab- 
ING, N° 5.; and Oratory, N° 129—131. 

VOLANT, in Heraldry, is when a bird, in a coat 
of arms, is drawn flying, or having its wings spread out. 

VOLATILE, in Physics, something that is easily 
dissipated by firc or heat. | 

VotatiLe Alkali. 
dex. 


VOLATILISATION, the art of rendering fixed 


bodies volatile, or of resolving them by fire into a va- 


our. 

VOLCANO, a name given to burning mountains, 
or to vents for subterraneous fires. 
dex, JEvNA, Hecra, &c. 

VOLERY, a bird-cagc, of such a size that the birds 
have room to fly up and down in it. 

VOLGA, the largest river in Europe, derives its. 
origin from two small lakes in the forest of Volkonski 
about 80 milcs from Tver, a town in Russia. Jt is na- 
vigable a few miles above that town. This noble river 
waters some of the finest provinces in the Russian em- 
pirc, and at last falls into the Caspian sea by several 
mouths, below Astracan. 

The Volga is subject to annual inundations. | In the 
ycar 1774, the inundations exceeded the lowest water-. 
mark by nearly 40 feet, since which period they- have. 
been rather on the decline ; for in 1775, they rose only 
to 39 feet 2 inchcs above that mark; in 1782, they 
rose to 26 feet; in 1785, to 25 feet 2 inches ; and in 
the year 1791, their height was the same. Pallas is of 
opinion that this phenomenon may have originated from 
the diminished quantity of snow and rain which had fal. 
len in the higher countries ; from the greater evapora- 
tion of the Caspian sea, and the gradual extension of 
the different mouths of the river, or perliaps from the 


joint operation of all these causes, 
VOLITION, 


See AMMONIA, CHEMISTRY Ln-. 


See GEoLocy In-. 


Vocetius 


Volga. . 
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Voltaire. 
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VOLITION, an act cf willing. See Merapny- 
SICS. 

VOLLEY, a military salute, made by discharging 
a great noniber of fire arms at the same time. 

VOLONES, in Roman antiquity, slaves who in the 
Punic war voluntarily cifered their service to the state, 
which is the reason of the appellation ; upon which they 
were admitted to citizenship, as none but freemen could 
be soldiers. 

VOLT, in the mancge, a round or circular tread ; 
and hence, by the phrase to sake volts, is understood a 
gate of two treads, made by a horsc going sidewise round 
a centre, in such a manner that these two treads make 
parallel tracks ; one larger, made by the fore-feet, and 
another smaller, made by the hind-feet; the croup ap- 
proaching towards the centre, and the shoulders bearing 


VOLTAIRE, Francis ARovuetT DE, a celebrated 
French author, was born at Paris, Fcbreary 20. 1694. 
His father, Francis Arouet, was ancien notatre au Cha- 
telet, and treasurer of the clamber of accounts; his 
mother, Mary-Margaret Draumart. At the birth of 
this extraordinary man, who lived to the age of 85 
vears and some months, there was little probability of 
his being reared, and for a considerable time he con- 
tinucd remarkably feeble. In his earliest years he dis- 
played a ready wit and a sprightly imagimation; and, 
as he said of himself, made verses before lie was out of 
lis cradle. Efe was educated under Father Poré, in 
the college of Louis the Great; and such was his pro- 
ficiency, that many of his essaysare now existing, which, 
though written when he was between 12 and 14, show 
no marks of infancy. ‘The famous Ninon de I’ Enclos, 
to whom this ingenious boy was introduced, left him a 
legacy of 2000 livres to buy him a library. Having 
heen sent to tlie equity schools on his quitting college, 
lie was so disgusted with the dryness of the law, that he 
devoted himsclf entirely to the muses. He was admit- 
ted iato the company of the abbé Chaulieu, the mar- 
quis de la Farc, the duke de Sully, the grand prior of 
Vendome, Marshal Villars, and the chevalier du Bouil. 
lon; and caught fiom thein that easy taste and delicate 
homour which distinguished the court of Louis XIV. 
Voltaire lad early imbibed a tuin for satire; and, for 
some philippics against the government, was imprison- 
ed almost a year in the Bastile. He had before this 


period produced the tragedy of Oedipus, which was re- 
presented in 1718 with great suecess ; and the duke of 


Orleans happening to see it performed, was so delighted, 
that le obtained his release from prison, ‘Fhe poet 
waiting on the duke to return thanks ; ‘ Be wise (said 
the duke), and I will take care of you.” ‘ Tam in- 
finitely obliged (replied the young man); but I intreat 
your royal highvess not to trouble yourself any farther 
about my lodging or board.” 

He began his Henrrade before he was 18. Having 
one day read several cantos of this poem when on a visit 
to his intimate friend, tle young president de Maisons, 
he was so teased with objections, that he lost patience, 
and threw his manuscript into the fire, ‘The pre- 
sident Henaut with difheulty rescued it. “ Remem- 
ber (said Mr Fienaut to him, in one of his letters) it 
was I that saved the Henriade, and that it cost mea 
handsome pair of ruffles.” Some years after, several 
copies of this pcem having got abroad, while it was 
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only 2 sketch, an edition of it was published, with many yoy, 

chasms, under the title of Ze League. Instead of fame ——— 
and friends, the author gained only enemies and morti- 
fication, by this first edition. The bigots took fire at 
it, and the poet was considered as highly criminal for 
praising Admiral Coligny and Quecn Elizabeth. En. 
deavours were even used to get tle piece suppressed; but 
this strange design proved abortive. His chagrin, on 
this occasion first inspired him with the thought of vi- 
siting England, in order to finish the work, and repu- 
blish it in a land of liberty. He was right ; for King 
George I. and more particularly the princess of Wales, 
afterwards queen of England, raised an immense sub- 
scription for lim. Their liberality laid the foundation 
of his fortune 5 for on his return to France in 1728, he 
put lus money into a lottery established by M. Desfortes, 
comptroller-general of the finances. The adventurers 
received a rent charge on the Hotel-de-Ville for their 
tickets ; and the prizes were paid in ready moncy,; so 
that if a society had taken all the tickets, it would have 
gained a million of livres. He joined with a numerous 
company of adventurers, and was fortunate. 

His Lettres Philosophiques, abounding in bold expres- 
sions and indecent witticisms against religion, having 
been burnt by a decree of the parliament of Paris, and 
a warrant being issued for apprehending the author in 
1733, Voltaire prudently withdrew ; and was sheltered 
by the marchioness du Chatelet, in her castle of Cirey, 
on the borders of Champagne and Lorraine, whio enter- 
ed with him on the study of the system of Leibnitz, and 
the Principia of Newton. A gallery was built, in which 
Voltaire formed a good collection of natural history, and 
made an infinite number of experiments on light and 
electricity. He laboured in the mean time on his Ele- 
ments of tle Newtonian Philosophy, then totally un- 
known in France, and which the numerous admirers of 
Des Cartes were little desirous should be known. In the 
midst of these philosophic pursuits he produced the tra- 
gedy of A/zira. He was now in the meridian of his age 
and genius, as was evident from the tragedy of dLaho- 
met, first acted in 1741 3 but it was represented to the 
procureur general as a performance offensive to religion; 
and the author, by order of Cardinal Fleury, withdrew 
it from the stage. Jerope, played two years after, 1743, 
gave an idea of a species of tragedy, of which few mo- 
dels had existed. It was at the representation of this 
tragedy, that the pit and boxes were clamorous for a 
sight of the author 3 yet it was severely criticised when 
it came fiom the press. He now became a favourite at 
couit, thiongh the interest of Madame d’Etiole, after- 
wards marchbioness of Pompadour. He was appointed a 
gentleman of the bed-chamber in ordinary, and histor0- 
grapher of France. He lad frequently attempted fo 
gain admittance into the Academy of Sciences, but could 
not obtain his wish till 1746, when he was the first who 
broke through the absurd custom of filling an inauguial 
speeeh with the fulsome adulation of Richelieu; an €x- 
ample soon followed by other academicians. From tlie 
sutires occasioned by this innovation he felt so mueh un- 
easiness, that he was glad to retire with the marclnoness 
du Chatelet to Luneville, in the neighbourhood of King 
Stanislaus. ‘The marehioness dying in 1749, Voltaire 
returned to Paris, where his stay was but short. The 
king of Prussia now gave Veltaire an invitation to live 


with him, which he aceepted towards the end of _ 
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gust 1759. On his arrival at Berlin, he was imme- 
diately presented with the Order of Merit, the key of 
chamberlain, and a pension of 20,000 livres. From the 
particular respect that was paid to him, his time was 
now spent in the most agreeable manner; his apartments 
were under those of the king, whom he was allowed to 
visit at stated hours, to read with him the best works of 
either ancient or modern authors, and to assist his maje- 
sty in the literary productions by which he relieved the 
eares of government. But a dispute which arose be- 


tween him and Maupertuis soon brought on his disgrace. 


Maupertnis was at some pains to have it reported at 
eourt, that oue day while General Manstein happened 
to he in the apartments of M. de Voltaire, who was then 
translating into French the Memoirs of Russia, composed 
by that offeer, the king, in his usual manner sent a co- 
py of verses to be examined, when Voltaire said to Man- 
stein, ‘ Let us leave off for the present, my friend; you 
see the king has sent me his dirty linen to wash, I will 
wash yours another time.”’? A single word is sometimes 
sufficient to ruin a man at eourt; Maupertnis imputed 
such a word to Voltaire, and sueceeded. It was about 
this very time that Maupertuis published his very strange 
Philosaphieal Letters ; and M. de Voltaire did not fail 
to heighten, with his utmost powers of raillery, every 
thing which be found, or eould make ridiculous, in the 
projects of M. Maupertuis, who was eareful to unite his 
own eause with that of the king; Voltaire was consider- 
ed as having failed in respeet to his majesty; and there- 
fare, in the most respeetful manner, he returned to the 
king his chamberlain’s key, and the cross of his Order 
of Merit; aceompanied with four lines of verse, in which 
he, with great delieaey, compares his situation to that of 
a jealous lover, who sends back the picture of his mis- 
tress. ‘Che king returned the key and the ribbon; but 
they were not followed by an immediate reeonciliation, 
Voltaire set out to pay a visit to her highness the duchess 
of Gotha, who honoured him with her friendship as long 
as she lived. While he remained at Gotha, Maupertuis 
employed all his batteries against him: Voltaire was ar- 


| - rested by the king’s orders, but afterwards released, 


He now settled near Geneva; but afterward being 
ohliged to quit that repuhlie, he purchased the eastle of 
Ferney in Franee, about a league from the lake of Ge- 
neva. It was here that he undertook the defence of the 
celebrated family of Calas; and it was not long before 
he had a seeond opportunity of vindicating the inno- 
eenee of another eondemned family of the name of S7r- 
ven. It is somewhat remarkable, that in the year 19774, 
he had the third time a singular opportunity of employ- 
ing that same zeal which be had the good fortune to 
display in the fatal catastrophe of the families of Calas 
and Sirven. 

In this retreat M. Veltaire continued long to enjoy 
the pleasures of a rural life, aceompanied with the ad- 
miration of a vast number of wits and philosophers 
throughout all Europe. Wearied at length, however, 
with his situation, or yielding to the importunities of 
friends, he came to Paris about the beginning of the 
year 1778, where he wrote a new tragedy called Lrene. 
By this time his understanding seems to have been im- 
paired, either throngh the infirmities of age, or eonti- 
nued intoxication by the flattery of others; and he ridi- 
culously suffered himself to be crowned in publie with 
laurel, in testimony of his great poetieal merit. He did 
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not long survive this farce: for having overheated him- 
self with receiving visits, and exhausted his spirits by 
supplying a perpetual fund of conversation, he was first 
seized with a spitting of blood; and at last beeoming 
restless in the night-time, he was obliged to use a sopo- 
rife medicine. Of this he unluekily one night took so 
large a dose, that he slept 36 hours, and expired a very 
short time after awakening from it. 

VOLUME, in matters of literature, a book or writ- 
ing of a jnst bulk to be hound by itself. The name is- 
derived from the Latin vo/vere, “ to roll up; the an- 
cient manner of making up books being in rolls of bark 
or parchment. See Boox. | 

VOLUNTARY, in Alusre, a pieee played by a mu- 
sician extempore, according to his fancy. This is often 
used before he begins to set himself to play any particu- 
lar composition to try the instrument, and to lead him 
into the key of the piece he intends to perfarm. 

VOLUNTEERS, persons who, of their own ac- 
eord, for the service of the prince or state, serve in the 
army without heing enlisted, to gain honour and prefer-. 
ment. 

VOLVOX, a genns of animals helonging to the ver- 
mes infusoria. Sce HELMINTHOLOGY Inder. 

VOLUSENUS. See WiLson. 

VOLUTA, a genus of shell-fish. 
GY Index. 

VOLUTE, in Architecture, a kind of spiral seroll 
used in Tonic and Composite eapitals, whereof it makes 
the principal ebaracteristic and ornament. 

VOMICA, in Afedictne, an abscess of the lungs. 
See Mreprcine, N° 156. 

Nux Vomica, in Pharmacy. See MatER1A ME- 
pica Index. 

VOMIT. See Emtric, Matenta Mepica Index. 

VOMITING, a retrograde spasmodic motion of the 


museular fibres of the cesophagus, stomach and intes- 


See CoNCHOLO- 
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tines, attended with strong eonvulsions of the museles of | 


the abdomen and diaphragm; whieh when gentle cre- 
ate a nausea, when. violent a vomiting. 


VOORN, one of the islauds of Holland, lying at the. 


mouth of the Maese, opposite to Rotterdam. 

VORTEX, in Meteorology, a whirlwind; or sudden, 
rapid, and violent metion of the air. in cireles 5 or that 
motion of the water called an eddy or whirlpool. 

VorTEX, in the Cartesian philosophy, is a system or 
eollection of particles of matter moving the same way, 
and round the same axis. 

VORTICELDA, an animalenlé. See Microscopr.. 

VOSGES, a department in the east of Franee, form. 
ing part of the ancient Lorraine. It takes its name: 
from Mount Vosges, whieh forms its eastern boundary. 
It is traversed by.the upper branehes of the Moselle. 
The soil of this department is poor in the hilly parts, . 
but tolerably. fertile in the plains. It produees vines, . 
though not to a great extent. There are mines of iron, 
eopper, lead, and silver, and quarrtes of marble. The 
manufactures are trifling. The extent of the depart- 
ment is 587,955 heetares, and the population in 1817 
was 334,169. pinal is the chief town. 

VOSSIUS, Joun GERARD, a most learned and la- 
borious writer of the 17th eentury, was ofa eonsiderable- 
family in the Netherlands; and was born in 1574, in 
the palatinate, near Heidelberg, at a place where his. 
father John. Vossius was minister. He was made direc-- 
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Vote tor of the college of Dort, and afterwards professor of 
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eloquence and chronology at Leyden, from whence he 
was called in 1633 to Amsterdam, to fill the chair of 
professor of history. He died in 1649. 

VOTE, the suffrage or resolve of each of the mem- 
bers of an assemblage, where any affair is to be carried by 
a majority ; but mare particularly used for the resolves 
of the members of either house of parliament. 

VOTIVE mepats, those on which are expressed 
the vows of the people for the emperors. See MEDAL. 

VOW, asolemn religious promise or oath. See OATH. 

The use of vows is found in most religions. ‘They 
make up a considerable part of the Pagan worship, be- 
ing made either in consequence of some deliverance, un- 
der some pressing necessity, or for the success of some en- 
terprise. Among the Jews, all vows were to he volun- 
tary, and made by persons wholly in their own power ; 
and if such person made a vow in any thing lawful and 
possible, he was obliged to fulfil it. Ifhe appointed no 
particular time for accomplishing his vow, he was bound 
to do it instantly, lest by delay he should prove less able, 
or be unwilling, to execute his promise. Among the 
Romanists, a person is constituted a religious by taking 
three vows; that of poverty, chastity, and ohedience. 

Vows, among the Romans, signified sacrifices, offer- 
ings, presents, and prayers made for the Ceesars, and em- 
perors, particularly for their prosperity and the continu- 
ance of their empire. ‘These were at first made every 
five years, then every 15, and afterwards every 20, and 
were called qguinquennalia, decennata, and vicennalia. 

VOWEL, in Grammar, a letter which affords a 
complete sound of itself, or a letter so simple as only to 
need a bare opening of the mouth to make it heard, and 
to form a distinct voice. The vowels are six in number, 
viz. A, E, I, O, U, Y. 

VowEL, John. Sce Hooxer. 

UPHOLSTER, UenotstererR, or Upholder, a 
tradesmen that makes beds, and all sorts of furniture 
therennta belonging, &c. 

UPLAND, denotes high ground, or, as some call it, 
terra firma, by which it stands opposed to such as is 
moorish, marshy, or low. 

UrLanp, a province of Sweden, bounded on the 
north-east by the Baltic sea, on the south by the sea of 
Sudermania, and on the west by Westmania and Gestri- 
cia, from which it is separated by the river Dela. It is 
about 70 miles in length and 45 in breadth, and con- 
tains mines of iron and lead. Stockholm is the capital. 

UPSAL, a rich and considerable city of Sweden, in 
Upland, with a famous university, and an archbishop’s 
see. ‘he town is pretty large, and as straight as a 
line ; but most of the houses are of wood, covered with 
birch bark, with turf on the top. On an eminence, to 
the sonth of the town, is a ruined castle. It was former- 
ly the residence of the kings, and is now the usual place 
where they are crowned. It is seated on the river Sa- 
la. It is 26 miles north-west of Stockholm. E. Long. 
17. 48. N. Lat. 59. §2. 

UPUPA, a genus of birds belonging to the order of 
Picea. See ORNITHOLOGY Index. 

UR, in Ancient Geography, a citadel of Mesopotamia, 
situated between the Tigris and Nisibis ; taken by some 
for Ur of the Chaldees, the residence of Abraham. 
What seems to confirm this is, that from Ur to Haran, 
the other residence of the patriarch, the road lies direct- 
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ly for Palestine. And it is no objection that Ur is said 
to be in Mesopotamia; because the parts next the Ti- 
gris were occupied by the Chaldeans, as seems to be 
confirmed from Acts vii. 2, 4. It is called Orche, in 
Strabo 3 Orchoe, in Ptolemy. | 

URALIAN cuaIn, a range of mountains which 
form part of the houndaries of Asia; anciently known 
by the name of Riphet Montes. See Rrpuar Montes, 
and GroLtocy Index. * 

URANTIA, in fabulous history, one of the nine Muses, 
was supposed to preside over astronomy. She is com- 
monly represented in an azure robe, crowned with stars, 
and supporting a large globe with both hands. 

URANIUM, one of the lately discovered metals. 
See Cuemistry and MineraLocy Index. 

URANOSCOPUS, a genus of fishes belonging to 
the order of jugulares. See IcutnHyoLocy Index. 

RarHaEL D)URBINO. See RAPHAEL. 

URCHIN, or HepGrHoc. See Erinaceus, Mam- 
MALIA Index. | 

Sea Urncuin. See Ecninus, HELMINTHOLOGY Indew. 

UREA. See CHEMISTRY. 

URETERS, See Anatomy, N® ror. 

URETHRA. See Anatomy, N° 107. 

Urre Acid. See Curmistry Index. 

URIM and Tuummim, among the ancient Hebrews, 
a certain oracular manner of consulting God, which was 
done hy the high-priest dressed in his robes, and having 
on his pectoral or breast-plate. 

Various have been the sentiments of commentators. 
concerning the urim and thummim. Josephus, and se- 
veral others, maintain, that it meant the precious stones 
set in the high-pricst’s breast-plate, which by extraor- 


dinary lustre made known the will of God to those who 


consulted him. Spencer believes that the urim and 
thummim were two little golden figures shut up in the 
pectoral as in a purse, which gave responses with an ar- 
ticulate voice. In short, there are as many opinions 


concerning the urim and thummim as there are partieu- 


lar authors that wrote ahout them. The safest opinion, 
according to Broughton, seems to be, that the words 
urim and thummim signify some divine virtue and power 
annexed to the breast-plate of the high-priest, by which 
an oraculous answer was obtained from God when he 
was consulted by the high-priest ; and that this was call- 
ed urim and thummim, to express the clearness and 
perfection which these oracular answers always carried 
with them; for urim signifies “ light,’? and thummin 
“ nerfection :” these answers not being imperfect and 
ambiguous, like the heathen oracles, but clear and evi- 
dent. The use made of the urim and thummim was 1 
consult God in difficult cases relating to the whole state 
of Israel; and sometimes in cases relating to the king, 
the sanhedrim, the general of the army, or some other 
great personage. ; 

URINAL, in Medicine, a vessel fit to receive and 
hold urine, and nsed accordingly for the conventence © 
sick persons. It is usually of glass, but sometimes 0 
metal. 

URINE, a fluid, separated from the blood, and car- 
ried by the emulgent arteries to the kidneys, from 
whence it descends to the bladder by the ureters, a™ 
is from time to time emitted thence by the canal of the 
urethra. See ANaTomy, N° 107. For the properties 
of urine, see CHEMISTRY Index. URN, 
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URN, a kind of vase, of a roundish form, but biggest 
in the middle, like the common pitchers; now seldom 
used but in the way of ornament over chimney-pieces, in 
buffets, &c. The great use of urns among the ancients, 
was to preserve the ashes of the dead after they were 
burnt ; for which reason they were called cinerarva, and 
urne cinerarig, and were placed sometimes under the 
tombstone whereon the epitaph was cut ; and sometimes 
jn vanits in their own houses. Urns were also used at 
their sacrihces to put liquid things in. 

UROGALLUS. See TerErrao, 
Index. 

URSA, in Astronomy, the name of two constella- 
tions in the northern hemisphere. 

URSULINES, in church histury, an order of nuns, 
founded originally by St Angela of Brescia, in the year 
15373 and so called from St Ursula, to whom they 
were dedicated. 

URSUS, the Bear, a genus of quadrupeds belong- 
ing to the order of fere. Sce MAMMALIA Index. 

URTIGA, a genus of plants of the class of moncecia 5 
and in the natural system classed under the 53d order, 
Scabride. See Botany Index. 

Urntica Marina. See Anruar-Flower. 

USANCE, in Commerce, is a determined time fixed 
for the payment of bills of exchange, reckoned either 
from the day of the bills being accepted, or from the day 
of their date; and thus called because regulated by the 
usage and custom of the places whereon they are drawn. 

USE, in Law, the profit or benefit of lands and te- 
nements; or a trust aud confidence reposed on a person 
for the holding of lands, &c. that he to whose use the 
trust is made shall receive the profits. 

USHANT, an island of France, 15 miles west of the 
coast of Britanny, at the entrance of the British channel. 

Usuer, an officer or servant who has the care and di- 
rection of the door of a court, hall, chamber, or the like. 

Usner of the Black Rod, the eldest of the gentlemen 
ushers, daily waiters at court, whose duty is to bear the 
rod before the king at the feast of St George, and other 
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USK, a river of Wales, which rises on the west of 
Brecknockshire, and runs south-east through that county 
and Monmouthshire, falling into the mouth of the Se- 
vern. 

USQUEBAUGH, a strong compound liquor, chiefly 
taken by way of dram. 

There are several different methods of making this 
liquor; but the following is esteemed one of the best: 
To two gallons of brandy, or other spirits, put a pound 
of Spanish liquorice, half a pound of raisins of the sun, 
four ounces of currants, and three of sliced dates; the 
tops of baum, mint, savory, thyme, and the tops of the 
flowers of rosemary, of each two ounces; cinnamon and 
mace well bruised, nutmegs, aniseeds, and coriander 
seeds, bruised likewise, of each four ounces; of citron 
or lemon, and orange-peel, scraped, of each an ounce: 
let all these infuse 48 hours in a warm place, often 
shaking them together; then let them stand in a cool 
place for a week: after which the clear liquor is to be 
decanted off, and to it is ta be put an equal quantity of 


‘eat white port, and a gallon of canary ; after which 


it is to be sweetened with a sufficient quantity of double 
refined sugar. 
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USTION, in Pharmacy, the preparing of certain  Ugtion 
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substances by burning them. 
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USUFRUIT, in the Crud? Law, the use or enjoy- Utrecht. 


ment of any lands or tenements; or the right of re- 
ceiving the frnits and profits of an inheritance, or other 
thing, without a power of alienating or changing the 
property thereof. 

USURER, a person charged with a habit or act of 
usury. 

USURIOUS contract, is any bargain or contract 
whereby a man is obliged to pay more interest for mo- 
ney than the statute allows. 

USURPATION, in Law, is an injurious using or 
enjoyment of a thing for continuance of time, that be- 

ongs of right to another. 

USURY, an unlawful contract upon the loan of mo- 
ney, to receive the same again with exorbitant increase. 
Under the article INTEREST, it was observed, that by 
statute 39 Hen. VIII. c. 9. the rate of interest was 
fixed at rol. per cent. per annnm: which the statute 13 
Eliz. c. 8. confirms, and ordains, that all brokers shall 
be guilty of a premunire who transact any contracts for 
more, and the securities themselves shall be void. The 
statute 21 Jac. I. c 17. reduced interest to 81. per cent. ; 
and it having been lowered in 1650, during the usurpa- 
tion, to 6 per cent. the same reduction was re-enacted 
after the Restoration by statute 12 Car. II. c. 13. and, 
lastly, the statute 12 Anne, st. 2. c. 16. has reduced it 
to 5 per cent. Wherefore not only all contracts for 
taking more are in themselves totally void, but also the 
lender shall forfeit treble the money borrowed. Also 
if any scrivener or broker take more than 5s. per cent. 
procuration-money, or more than 12d. for making a 
bond, he shall forfeit 201. with costs, and shall suffer im- 
prisonment for half a-year. 

UTERUS. See Anatomy, N° 108. 

UTICA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Africa 
Propria, on the Mediterranean: a Tyrian colony, and 
older than Carthage, (Sil. Italicus); its name, accord- 
ing to Bochart, denoting o/d: reckoned second to it; 
but after the destruction of Carthage, became the capi- 
tal and centre of all the Roman transactions in Africa, 
according to Strabo; who adds, that it stood on the 
same bay with Carthage, at one of the promontories 
called Apollonium, bounding the bay on the west side, 
the other to the east called Hermeza, being at Carthage. 
It became famous by the death of Cato who thence was 
ealled Uticensis. 

UTRECHT, one of the seven United Provinces or 
States of Holland, wholly surrounded by Holland and 
Guelderland, excepting a small part of it that borders 
on the Zuyder Zee. Its greatest length is about 32 
miles, and breadth about 22. It enjoys a good air; 
and in most places the soil is fruitful, but in some sandy, 
or what is called turf-ground, and in others overrus with 
wood. It is watered by the Leck, Rhine, Vecht, and 
other smaller rivers, besides several canals 3 of which 
that extending from the village of Vrecswyk to Utrecht 
is one of the chief. | 

Urrecut,. in Latin Ultrajectum, Trazectum vetus 
or inferius, or Trajectum Rhent, capital of a province of 
the same name, so called from its ancient ferry or pas- 
sage here over the Rhine; the word being compounded 
of trecht, which in Dutch signifies “# ferry,” and oud 
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Utrecht or ot, i.e. old.’ It is a fair, large, and populous 
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city, situated 19 miles from Amsterdam, 25 from Rot- 
Here is a stately town- 
house, with a commandery of the ‘Teutonic order, and 
a celebrated university, which was founded in 1630, 
since which it hath flourished greatly, though it has not 
all the privileges of most other universities; being wholly 
subject to the magistrates of the city. ‘The mall witl- 
out the town, having five rows of lofty limes on eacl: 
side, is very pleasant: and the physic-garden belonging 
to the university is extremely curious. ‘There are five 
churches here that have chapters; hut the members of 
these purchase the places, of which some cost 6000 or 
4000 guilders. The streams which ran through several 
of the streets, contribute much to the beauty and clean- 
liness of the town; and the canal that is cut from the 
Leck, and passes through it to Amsterdam, will carry 
ships of any burden. Pope Adrian VI. was a native of 
this city. Here, in 1579, the memorable union was 
formed between the seven provinces; and, in 1713, the 
celebrated peace concluded between France on the one 
part, and the allies on the other. The Papists have a 
nominal archbishop of this city; and there is a silk ma- 
nufactory carried on in it, which employs a number of 
hands. The inhahitants are supposed to amount to 
o,coo. Ex Long. 58. Ni Lat. gamez. 

UTRICULARIA, a genus of plants of the class of 
diandria; and in the natural system arranged under the 
24th order, Corydales. See Botany Index. 

UVA vursr. See Arbutus, Botany Index. 

VULCAN, in Pagan worship, tle god of subterra- 
neous fire and metals, was the son of Jupiter and Juno; 
and was said to be so remarkably deformed, that his fa- 
ther threw him down from heaven to the isle of Lem- 
nos, in which fall he broke his leg, and there he set up 
his forge, and taught men how to soften and polish brass 
and iron. Thence hie removed to the Liparian isles, 
near Sicily, where, by the assistance of the Cyclops, he 
made Jupiter’s thunderbolts, and armour for the other 
gods. Notwithstanding the deformity of his person, he 
had a passion for Mincrva, and by Jupiter’s consent 
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W or w, is the 21st letter of our alphabet 5 and is 
9 composed, a3 its name implies, of two v’s. It 
was not in use among the Hebrews, Greeks, or Romans; 
but chiefly peculiar to the northern nations, the Teu- 
tones, Saxons, Britons, &c. But still it is not used by 
the French, Italians, Spaniards, or Portuguese, except 
in proper names, and other terms borrowed from lan- 
guages in which it is originally used, and even then it is 
sounded like the single v. This letter is cf an ambigu- 
ous nature; heing a consonant at the beginning of 
words, and a vowel at the end. It may stand before all 
the vowels except 7; as water, wedge, winter, wonder: 
it may also follow the vowels a, e, 0, and unites with 
them into a kind of double vowel, or diphthong ; as in 
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made lis addresses to her, but without success. He 
was, however, more fortunate in his suit to Venus; 
who, after marriage, chose Mars for her gallant ; when 
Vulcan exposed.them to the ridicule of the other gods, 
by taking them in a net. 3 

VULGATE, a very ancient Latin translation of the 
Bible, and the only one acknowledged by the church of 
Rome to be authentic. See BIBLE. ! 

VULNERARY, in Medicine, an epithet formerly 
given to remedies supposed to posscss virtues for the . 
cure of wounds and ulcers. 

VULTUR, a genus of birds belonging to the order 
of Accipitres. See OnniTHOLOGY Index. ; 

VULVA. See Anatomy, N® 132. 

UVULA. See Anatomy, N° 102. 

UZ, or Utz, the country and place of residence of 
Job. Inthe genealogy of the patriarchs there are three 
persons called Uz, either of which might give this di- 
strict its name. ‘The first was the grandson of Sem, by 
his son Aram (Gen. xxii. 23.), who, according to Jose- 
phus, occupied the Trachonitis, and Damascus, to the 
north of Palestine: but Job was among the sons of the 
Kast. Another Uz was the son of Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother (Gen. x. 21.), who appears to have removed, 
after passing the Euphrates, from Haran of Mesopota- 
mia to Arabia Deserta. The third Ux was a Horite, 
from Mount Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 28.), and thus not of 
Eber’s posterity. Now the question is, from which of 
these Job’s country, Uz, took its name: Not from the 
first, as is already shown; nor from the second, because 
his country is always called Sez, or Edom, never Uz; 
and then called a sowth, not an east, country, in Serip- 
ture. It therefore remains, that we look for the coun- 
try and place of residence of Job in Arabia Deserta ; 
for which there were very probahle reasons. ‘The plun- 
derers of Job are called Chaldeans and Sabeans, next 
neighbours to him. These Sabeans came not from A- 
rabia Felix, but from a nearer Sabe in Arabia Deserta 
(Ptolemy); and his friends, except Eliphaz the The- 
manite, were of Arabia Deserta. 


UZBECK Tarrary. See TARTARY.. 


saw, few, cow, &e. It also goes before 7, and follows 
sand th; as in wrath, swear, thwart: it goes before A | 
also, though in reality it 1s sounded after it ; as in when, ibe 
what, &c. In some words it is obscure, asin shadow, _ 
widow, &ce. 

WAAG, a river of Hungary, which rises in the Car- 
pathian mountains, and falls into the Danube opposite 
to the island of Schut. ; 

WAAL, a river of the United Netherlands, being 
one of the branches of the Rhine, which runs from east 
to west, through Guelderland ; passing by Nimeguem 
Tiel, Bommel, and Gareum; and, uniting with ¢ 
Maes, falls into the German sea below the Briel. 


WACHENDOREIA, a genus of plants of the elas 
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of triandria ; and arranged in the natural method under 
the 6th order, Ensate. See Botany IJndevr. 

WADD, or Wapp1NG, is a stopple of paper, hay, 
straw, or the like, forced into a gun upon the powder, 
to keep it close in the chamher; or to put up close to 
the shot, to keep it from rolling ont. 

WADSE’, in Seots Law. See Law, N° clxix. 1. 

AVAFERS, or Sealing Warens, are made thus: 
Take very fine flour, mix it with glair of eggs, isinglass, 
and a Jittle yeast ; mingle the materials ; beat them well 
together ; spread the batter, being made thin with gum- 
water, on even tin plates, and dry them ina stove; then 
cut them out for use. 

You may make them of what colour you please, by 
tinging the paste with brasil or vermilion for red; in- 


_digo-or verditer, &c. for blue; saflron, turmeric, or 


gamboge, &c. for yellow. 

WAGER of Law. See (Wager of) Law. 

Wacer of Battel. See (Wager of) BatrE. 

WAGGON, a wheel-carriage, of which there are 
various forms, accommodated to the different uses they 
are intended for. ‘The common wagyon consists of the 
shafts or rods, being the two pieces which the hind horse 
bears up-; the welds ; the slotes, or cross pieces, which 
hold the shafts together; the bolster, being that part 
on which the fore-wheels and the axle-tree turn in 
wheeling the wagyvon across the road the chest or body 
of the waggon, having the staves or rails fixed there- 
ou; the bales, or hoops which compose the top; the tilt, 
the place covered with cloth, at the end of the waggon. 
See: MEcHANICS, Sect. iv. 

WAGTAIL. See Motracitta, OrnITHOLOGY 
Index. 

WAIFS, Bona WaviaTA, are goods stolen, and 
waived or thrown away by the thief in his flight, for fear 
of being apprehended. ‘These are given to the king by 
the law, as a punishment upon the owner for not him- 
‘self pursuing the felon, and taking away his goods from 
lim. And therefore if the party robbed do his dili- 
gence immediately to follow and apprehend the thief 


{which is called making fresh suit), or do convict him 


afterwards, or procure evidence to convict him, he shall 
have his goods agam. Waived goods do also not be- 
long to the king till seized by somebody for his use ; for 
if the party robbed can seize them first, though at the 
distance of 20 years, the king shall never have them. 
If the goods are hid by the thief, or left anywhere by 
him, so that he had them not about him when he fled, 
and therefore did not throw them away in his flight ; 
these also are not bona waviuta, but the owner may 
dave them again when he pleases. The goods of a fo- 
Yeign merchant, though stolen and thrown away in flight, 
hall never be waifs: the reason whereof may be, not 
‘only for the encouragement of trade, but also hecause 
there is no wilful default in the foreign merchant’s not 
pursuing the thief, he being generally a stranger to our 
daws, our usages, and our language. 

WAIGATS straits, situated between Nova Zem- 
tla and Russia, through which the Dutch sailed to the 
North, as high as 75°, in order to discover a north-east 
passage to China and the East Indies. 

WAINSCOT, in building, the timber-work that 
Serves to line the walls of a room, being usually made 
“4 pannels, and painted, to serve instead of hangings, 

WAIVE, in Law, a woman that is put out of. the 
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protection of the law. 


sworn in leets to the king, nor to the law, as men are 3 
who are therefore within the law ; whereas women are 
not, and so cannot be outlawed, since they never were 
within it. 

WAKE, the print or track impressed by the course 
of a ship on the surface of the water. It is formed by 
the re-union of the body of water which was separated 
by the ship’s bottom whilst moving through it; and 
may he seen to a considerable distance behind the stern, 
as smoother than the rest of the sea. Hence it is nsual- 
ly observed by the compass, to discover the angle of 
lee-way. 

A ship is said to be in the wake of another when she 
follows her on the same track, or a line supposed to be 
formed on the continuation of her kcel. 

‘l'wo distant objects observed at sea are called in the 
wake of each other, when the view of the farthest is 
intercepted by the nearcst so that the observer’s eye 
and the two objects are all placed upon the same right 
line. } 

WAKE is the eve-feast of the dedication of churches, 
which is kept with feasting and rural diversions. 

Mr Whitaker, in his History of Manchester, has 
given a particular account of the origin of wakes and 
fairs. He observes, that every church at its consecra- 
tion received the name of some particular saint 3 this 
cnstom was practised among the Roman Britons, and 
continued aniong the Saxons; and in the council of 
Cealchythe, in 816, the name of the denominating 
saint was expressly required to be inscribed ou the al- 
tars, and also on the walls of the church, or a tablet 
within it. The feast of this saint became of course the 
festival of the church. ‘Thus Christian festivals were 
substituted in the room of the idolatrous anniversaries 
of heathenism: accordingly, at the first introduction of 
Christianity among the Jutes of Kent, Pope Gregory 
the Great advised, what had been previously done among 
the Britons, viz. Christian festivals to be instituted in 
the room of the idolatrous, and the suffering day of the 
martyr whose relics were reposited in the church, or 
the day on which the building was actually dedicated, 
to be the established feast of the parish. Both were ap- 
pointed and ohserved ; and they were clearly distingnish- 
ed at first among the Saxons, as appears from the laws 
of the Confessor, where the dzes dedicationis, or dedteatio, 
is repeatedly discriminated from the propria festivitas 
sancti, or celebratio sancti. ‘They remained equally dis- 
tinct to the Reformation; the dedication-day in 1536 
being ordered for the future to be kept on the first 
Sunday in October, and the festival of the patron saint 
to be celebrated no longer. ‘The latter was, by way of 
pre-eminence, denominated the church’s holiday, or its 
peculiar festival; and while this remains in many pa- 
rishes at present, the other is so utterly annihilated in all, 
that Bishop Kennet (says Mr Whitaker) knew nothing 
ofits distinct existence, and has attributed to the day of 
dedication what is true only concerning the saint’s day. 
Thus instituted at first, the day of the tutelar saint was 


observed, most .prohahly by the Britons, and certainly 
by the Saxons, with great devotion. And the evening 
before every saint’s day, in the Saxon Jewish method of 
-zeckoning the hours, being an actual hour of the day, 
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She is called wazve, as being Waive, 
forsaken of the law; and notan outlaw asa man is; by Wake. 
reason women cannot be of the decenna, and are not V 
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to commence at the sunset of Saturday; the evening 
preceding the church’s holiday would be observed with 
all the devotion of the festival. The people actually re- 
paired to the church, and joined in the services of it; and 
they thus spent the evening of their greater festivities in 
the monasteries of the North, as early as the conclusion 
of the seventh century. 

Lhese services were naturally denominated fromtheir 
late hours weecan or wakes, and vigils or eves. That 
of the anniversary at Rippon, as early as the commence- 
ment of the eighth century, is expressly denominated 
the wig7/. But that of the church’s holiday was named 
cyric wecan, or church-wake, the church-vigil, or church 
eve. And it was this commencement of both with a 
wake, which has now caused the days to be generally 
preceded with vigils, and the church-holiday particular- 
ly to be denominated the church-wake. So religiously 
was the eve and festival of the patron saint observed for 
many ages by the Saxons, even as late as the reign of 
Edgar, the former being spent in the church, and 
employed in prayer. And the wakes, and all] the other 
holidays in the year, were put upon the same footing 
with the Octaves of Christmas, Easter, and of Pente- 
cost. When Gregory recommended the festival of the 
patron saint, he advised the people to erect booths of 
branches about the church on the day of the festival, 
and to feast and be merry in them with innocence. Ac- 
cordingly, in every parish, on the returning anniversary 
of the saint, little pavilions were constructed of boughs, 
and the people indulged in them to hospitality and 
mifth. ‘The feasting of the saint’s day, however, was 
soon abused; and even in the body of the church, when 
the people were assembled for devotion, they began to 
mind diversions, and to introduce drinking. The 
growing intemperance gradually stained the service of 
the vigil, till the festivity of it was converted, as it now 
is, into the rigour ef a fast. At length they too justly 
scandalized the Puritans of the last century, and num- 
bers of the wakes were disused entirely, especially in 
the east and some western parts of England ; but they 
are commonly observed in the north, and in the midland 
counties. 

This custom of celebrity in the neighbourhood of thie 
church, on the days of particnlar saints, was introduced 
into England from the continent, and must have been 
familiar equally to the Britons and Saxons ; being ob- 
served among the churches of Asia in the sixth century, 
and by those of the west of Europe in the seventh. 
And equally in Asia and Europe, on the continent and 
in the islands, those celebrities were the causes of those 
commercial marts which we denominate fazrs. The 
people resorted in crowds to the festival, and a consider- 
able provision would be wanted for their entertainment. 
The prospect of interest invited the little traders of the 
country to come and offertheir wares ; and thus, among 
the many pavilions for hospitality in the neighbourhood 
of the church, various bootlis were erected for the sale 
of different commodities. In larger towns, surrounded 
with populons districts, the resort of the people to the 
wakes would be great, and the attendance of traders 
numerous ; and this resort and attendance constitute a 
fair.— Basil expressly mentions the numerous appearance 
of traders at these festivals in Asia, and Gregory notes 
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Wake, and therefore like that appropriated to the duties of 
‘we-y~eee/ public religion, as they reckoned Sunday from the first 


which is strongly fortified. 
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the same eustom to be common in Europe. And as the Wak 


festival was observed on a feria or holyday, it naturally 


assumed to itself, and as naturally communicated to the Wales, 
mart, the appellation of ferza or fair. Indeed several of “v= 


our most ancient fairs appear to have been usually lield, 
and have been continued to our time, on the original 
church-holydays of the places: besides, it is observable, 
that fairs were generally kept in church-yards, and 
even in the churches, and also on Sundays, till the inde- 
cency and scandal were so great asto need reformation, 

Wake-Rogrn. See Arum, Botany Index. 

WALACHIA, a province of Turkey in Europe, 
bounded on the north by Moldavia and Transylvania ; 
ou the east and south by the river Danube, and on the 
west by Transylvania. It is 225 miles in length, and 
125 in breadth; and was ceded to the Turks by the 
treaty of Belgrade, in 1739. It abounds in good horses 
and cattle 3 and there are mines of several kinds. The 
soil is so fertile, that it is capable of producing any 
thing; and there are good pastures, with wine, oil, and 
all manner of European fruits. The inhabitants are 
chiefly of the Greek church. 

WALCHEREN, an island of the Low Countries, 
and one of the principal of those of Zealand ; separated 
from Dutch Flanders by the mouth of the Scheldt. It 
is abont nine miles in length, and eight in breadth; 
and though it lies low, has good arable and pasture land. 
The chief town of this island and the whole province is 
Middlebureh. But the principal sea port is Flushing, 
Walcheren was taken by 
the British forces in August 1809; but it soon after 
was abandoned, the troops having sufiered severely by 
sickness. 

WALDEN, a town of Essex, commonly called Saf- 

ron Walden, with a market on Saturdays, and two 
fairs on Midlent Saturday for horses, and November Ist 
for cows. It is remarkable for the plenty of saffron 
that grows about it. This town was incorporated by 
Edward VI. and is governed by a mayor and 24 alder- 
men. It is 27 miles north-west-by-north of Chelms- 
ford, and 43 north-east of London. E. Long. 0. 2% 
N. Lat. 52. 4. 

WALDENSES. See Watpo. 

WALDO, a merchant of Lyons in the latter part of 
the 12th century, who applying himself to the study of 
the Scriptures, and finding no warrant there for several 
of the Romish doctrines, particularly that of transub- 
stantiation, publicly opposed them. His followers, who 
from him were called Waldenses, being chased from 
Lyons, spread over Dauphiné and Provence ; upon 
which Phiiip II. is said to have razed 300 gentlemen's 
seats, and destroyed ceveral walled towns to stop their 
crowth: but this, instead of suppressing, spread them 
over a great part of Europe. The articles of their 
faith, which they drew up and dedicated to the king 
of France, agreed in most points with those of the pre- 
sent Protestants. In the year 1200, those of them who 
dwelt in the province of Albigeois in Languedoc, from 
whence they were called Albigenses, stood upon their 
defence ; upon which Philip drove them into Boi 
Savoy, and England. The crusade against them 18 8% 
to have consisted of 500,000 men, who wore their crosse 
on thicir breasts, to distinguish themselves from those who 
went to the Holy Land, and wore them on their shoal 

WALES, a country situated in the south-west par 
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bes, of Britain, into which the ancient Britons retired from 
—the persecution of the Saxons. Anciently it was of 


if 


England. 


greater extent than it is at present, and comprehended 
all the country beyond the Severn; that is, besides the 
12 counties included in it at present, those of Hereford- 
shire and Monmouthshire, which now arc reckoned a 
partof England, were then inhabited by three different 
tribes of the Britons, namely the Silures, the Dimetz, 
and the Ordovices. ‘The Romans were never able to 
subdue them, till the reign of Vespasian, wlien they 
were reduced by Julius Frontinus, who placed garrisons 
in their country to keep them in awe. Though the 
Saxons made themselves masters of all England, they 
never could get possession of Wales, except the counties 
of Monmouthshire and Herefordshire, formerly a part of 
Wales. About the year 870, Roderic king of Wales 
divided it among his three sons; and the names of these 
divisions were, Demetia, or South-Wales ; Povesia, or 
Powis-Land ; and Venedotia, or North Wales. Another 
division is mentioned afterwards in the records, viz. 
North Wales, South Wales, and West Wales ; the last 
comprehending the counties of Monmouth and Here- 
ford. The country derived the name of Wales, and the 
inhabitants that of Welsh, from the Saxons, who by 
those terms denote a country and people to which they 
are strangers ; for the Welsh, in their own language, 
call their country Cymry, and their language Cymracg. 
They continued under their own princes and laws from 
the above-mentioned period, and were never entirely 
subjected to the crown of England till the reign of 
Edward I. when Llewellin ap Gryfhth, prince of 
Wales, lost both his life and dominions. Edward, the 
better to secure liis conquest, and to reconcile the Welsh 
toa foreign yoke, sent his queen to lie in at Caernarvon, 
where she was delivered of a prince; to whom the 
Welsh, on that account, the more readily submitted. 
Ever since that time, the eldest sons of the kings of 
England have commonly been created princes of 
Wales, and as such enjoy certain revenues from that 
country. 

As to the character of the Welsh, they are said to 
be a brave hospitable people ; and though very jealous 
of affronts, passionate, and hasty, yet are easily recon- 
ciled. ‘Che common people look with a suspicious eye 
on strangers, and bear a hereditary grudge to the Eng- 
lish nation, hy whom their ancestors were expelled from 
the finest parts of the island. ‘The gentlemen are apt 
to value themselves upon the antiquity of their families ; 
and with some reason, as they can generally trace them 


~ much higher than the inhabitants of most other coun- 
tries. 


All the better sort, both in town and country, can 
speak English, especially in the counties bordering upon 
The common people, in general, enly speak 
their own langnage, which is the ancient British; and 
not only differs entirely from the English, but has very 
little affinity with any of the western tongues, unless 
we should except the Gaelic, Erse, or Irish. It is said 


to be a dialect of the ancient Celtic, and in many re- 


Spects to resemble the Hebrew. Most of the clergy are 
natives of the country, and understand English so well, 
that they could exercise their functions in any part of 
Britain. The public worship, however, is as often per- 


formed in Welsh as in English, excepting in the towns, 


_ Where the latter is the prevailing language. According 
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to the returns in 1811, the population of Wales was 
611,788. 

The country, though mountainous, especially in 
North Wales, is far from being barren or unfruitful ; 
the hills, besides the metals and minerals they contain, 
fecding vast herds of small black cattle, deer, sheep, 
and goats, and their valleys abounding in corn, as their 
seas and rivers do in fish. Here are also wood, coal, 
and turf, for fuel, in abundance. 

Wales is bounded on all sides by the sca and the 
Severn ; except on the east, where it joins to the coun- 
ties of Chester, Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth. Its 
length, from the southernmost part of Glamorganshire 
to the extremity of Flintshire north, is computed at 
about 113 miles; and its greatest breadth, from thc 
river Wye east to St David’s in Pembrokeshire west, is 
nearly of the same dimensions, being about go miles. 

After the conquest of Wales by Edward I. very ma- 
terial alterations were made in their laws, so as to reduce 
them nearer to the English standard, especially in the 
forms of their judicial proceedings : but they still retain- 
ed very much of their original polity, particularly their 
rule of inheritance, viz. that their lands were divided 
equally among all the issue male, and did not descend to 
the eldest son alone. By other subseqnent statutes their 
provincial immunities were still farther abridged : but 
the finishing stroke to their dependency was given by 
the statute 27 Hen. VIII. c. 26. which at the same time 
gave the utmost advancement to their civil prosperity, 
by admitting them to a thorough communication of laws 
with the subjects of England.—Thus were this brave 
people gradually conquered into the enjoyment of true 
liberty ; being insensibly put upon the same footing, 
and made fellow-citizens, with their conquerors. 

It is enacted by the 27 Hen. VIII. 1. That the do- 
minions of Wales shall be forever united to the kingdom 
of England. 2. That all Welshmeu born shall have the 
same liberties as other king’s snhjects. 3. That lands 
m Wales shall be inheritable according to the English 
tenures and rules of descent. 4. That the laws of Eng- 
land, and no other, shall be used in Wales; besides ma- 
ny other rcgulations of the police ef this principality. 
And the 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 26. confirms the same, 
adds farther regulations, divides it into 12 shires, and 
in short, reduces it to the same order in which it stands 
at this day; differing from the kingdom of England. in 
only a few particulars, and those too of the nature of 
privileges (such as having courts within itself, indepen- 
dent of the process of Westminster-hall), and some other 
immaterial peculiarities, hardly more than are to be 
found in many counties of England itself. 

New Warts. See New Britain. 

New South Wares. See New Horiann. 

Prince of Wares. See Roya Family. 

Warxine Leaf, an insect. See Manris Sycifolia, 
Entomoucy index. 

WALL, in Architecture, the principal part of a 
building, as serving both to inclose it, and to support 
the roof, floors, &c.—Walls are distinguished into va- 
rious kinds, from the matter whereof they consist ; as 
plaster or mud walls, brick walls, stone walls, flint 
or boulder walls, and boarded walls. See ARCHI- 


' TECTURE. 


Cob or Mud Wart. In those parts of England where 
stone is scarce, it is usual to make walls and houses of 
mud, 
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Wall mud, or,‘28 it is called in Devonshire, ¢od; which isa This speech was so highly applauded, that 20,000%¢e. 
a} composition of earth and straw, wet up somewhat like pses of it were sold in one day. In 1642, he was one 
Waller. mortar, but well beat and trod together. When a wall of the commissioners appointed by the parliament to = 
is making, after being raised toa certain height, itis al- present their propositions of peace to the king at Ox. 
lowed time-to pitch.or settle before the work is resumed. ford. In 1643, he was deeply engaged ina design to 
Some value themselves on their skill in building with reduce the city. of London and the Tower to the service 
this composition ; the price, when materials are found, is of the king; for which he was tried and condemned, 
generally in Devonshire 3s. per perch of 164 feet; but together with Mr Tomkins his brother-in-law, and Mt 
a stone foundation costs more. Houses built with this, Challoner. The two latter suffered death; but Mr 
being covered with thatch, are very dry.and warm; a Waller obtained a reprieve: he was, however, sen- 
cob wall, if in a good situation, will last 50 or 69 years tenced to sufler a year’s imprisonment, and to pay a fine 
or more.. When pulled down, they are used as manure, of 10,000l. After this, he became.particularly attached 
and new earth employed to rebuild-with. to Oliver Cromwell, upon whom be wrote a very hand. ° 
WALLACE, Sir Witiiam, a gallant general of some panegyric. He also wrote a noble poem on the 
the Scots, who endeavoured to rescue his country from death of that great man. 
the English yoke ;.but being taken prisoner, he was un- At the Restoration, he was treated with great civility | 
justly tried by the.English laws, condemned, and exe- by Charles IL. who always made him one of the, party 
cuted as a traitorto Edward Lin 1304. See.Scor- in his diversions at the duke of Buckingham’s and other 
LAND, N° 103, et seq. places. He wrote a panegyric upon his majesty’s re- 
WALLACHIA. See Waracuia. turn; which being thought to fall much short of that he 
WALLER, Epmunp, a celebrated English poet, -had before written on Oliver Cromwell, the king. one 
-was the son of Robert Waller, Esq. of Agmondesham day asked him in raillery, ‘* How is it, Waller, that 
in Buckinghamshire, by Anne, the. sister of the great -you wrote a better encomium on Cromwell than on 
Hampden who distinguished himself somuch inthe be- .me?” “ May it please your majesty,” answered he, 
ginning of the civil wars. . He was born in 16055 ‘* we poets generally succeed.best in fiction.” He satin 
and his father dying when he was. very young, the care several parliaments after the Restoration, and continued 
_of his education fell to his mother, who sent him to Eton in the full vigour of his genius to the end of his life, 
,school. . He was afterwards sent ‘to King’s college in his natural vivacity bearing: him up, and making his 
Cambridge, where he must have been very assiduous.in -company agreeable to the last. He died of a dropsy in 
his studies, since, at sixtcen or seventeen years ofage,he ~1687, and -was:interred in the churchyard of Beacons- 
-was chosen. into the last parliament of King James I. --field, where a monument is erected to his memory. Mr 
.and served as burgess for Agmondesham., He began.to Waller has been honoured as the most elegant and har- 
exercise his political talent.so early.as the year 16233 as -monious versifier, of his time, and a great refiner of the 
appears from his verses “* upon the danger his majesty English language. The best edition of his works, con- 
(being prince) escaped inthe road of St Andero”? for taining poems, speeches, letters, &c. is that published 
there Prince Charles. returning from:Spain that year, in quarto by Mr Fenton, te 1730. J 
had like to have been cast-away. It-was not, however, WALLIS, Da Joun, a celebrated mathematician, 
Mr Waller’s wit, his fine parts, or his poetry, that so ~was educated at Cambridge; where he became fellow 
much occasioned him to be first.publicly known, as his .of Queen’s college, and continued so till, by his mam 
_carrying off the daughter and sole heiress of a rich ci- riage, he vacated his fellowship. In 1640, he received 
tizen, against a rival whose interest was-espoused by the holy orders, and became chaplain to the lady Vere. 
court. It is not known at what time he married his While he lived in this family, he cultivated the art of 
first. lady ; but he was a widower before he was 25, deciphering ; and it is said that the elector of Branden- 
when he began to have a passion for Sacharissa, which burgh, for whom ke explained several letters wntten m 
was a. fictitious name for the lady Dorothy Sidney, ciphers, sent him a gold chain and medal. In 1643 he 
_ daughter .tothe earl of Leicester, and afterwards wife to published, “* Truth tried; or Animadversions on the Lord 
the earl of Sunderland. , He was now known at court, Brooke’s treatise, called The Nature of Truth, &e.” 
caressed by all who.had any relish for wit and polite The next year he was chosen one of the scribes or sé 
literature 3 and was one of the famous club of which  cretaries to the assembly of divines at Westminster. Dr 
Lord Falkland, Mr, Chillingworth, and other eminent Peter Turner, Savilian professor of geometry in Oxford, 
men, were members. He was returned burgess for Ag- being ejected by the parliament-visitors in 1649, Mr 
, mondesham in the parliament which met in April 1640. Wallis was appointed to succeed him in that place. In 
An intermission of parliaments having disgusted the na- 1653 he published at Oxford a Grammar of the Eng- 
tion, and raised jealousies against the designs of the lish Tongue in Latin. In 1655 he entered the lists 
court, which would be sure to discover themselves when- with Mr Hobbes; and their controversy lasted a com> 
ever the king came to ask for a supply, Mr Waller was _ siderable time. In 1657 the Doctor published his Ma- 
one of the first who condemned the preceding measures. thematical Works. Upon the death of Dr Langbaines 
He showed himself in opposition to the court,and made he was chosen custos archivorum of the university. 2 
a speech in the house on this occasion; from which we ter the Restoration he met with great respect, the king 
may gather some notion of his general principles in go- himself entertaining a favourable opinion of him on ae 
vernment ; wherein, however, he afterwards proved very count of some services he had done both to his roya 
variable and inconstant. He opposed the court also in father and himself. He was therefore confirmed i his 
the long parliament which met in November following, places, admitted one of the king’s chaplains in ordinary; 
- and was chosen to impeach Judge Crawley, which he and appointed one of the divines empowered to re 
, did in a warm and eloquent speech, July 16th 1641. the book of common prayer. He complied. wit) : 
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jis terms of the act of uniformity, and continued a steady 

conformist till his death.. He was one of the first mem- 

le bers of the Royal Society, and corresponded with many 

learned men. In 1697, the curators of the university 

press at Oxford thought it for the honour of the univer- 

sity to collect the mathematical works of the Doctor, 

which had-been printed separately, some in Latin, some 

in English, and published them all together in the Latin 

tongue, in three vols, folio. He died in 1703. He 

speaks of himself thus: ‘ It hath been my cndeavour 

all along to act by moderate principles, being willing, 

whatever side was uppermost, to promote any goed de- 

sign for the true interest of religion, of learning, and 

ef the public good.’? Besides the works above men- 
tioned, he published many otliers. | 

WALLOONS, a name for the inhabitants of a 

considerable part of the Netherlands, viz Artois, Hai- 

nault, Naum, Luxemburgh, and part of Flanders and 

Brabant. 

WALNUT-tREE. Sec Jucuans, Botany Index. 

WALPOLE, Srr Ropert, earl of Orford, was 

born at Houghton in Norfolk, September 6th, 1674, 

and educated on the foundation at Eton school. Thence 

he was elected to King’s College in Cambridge; but, 

succeeding to the family estate by the death of his elder 

_ brother, he resigned his fellowship. In 1700, he was 

| chosen member of parliament for King’s Lynn, and re- 

| presented that borough in several succeeding parlia- 

| ments. In 1705, he was nominated one of the council, 


to Prince George of Denmark, lord high admiral of 
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| England ; in 1707, appointed secretary at war; and, 
} in 1709, treasurer of the navy. In 19710, upon the 
| change of the ministry, he was removed from all his 
i posts, and held no place afterwards during the qucen’s 
) reign. In 1711 he was expelled from the house of 
| commons for what they called uotorious corruption in 
| his office as secretary at war. The borough of Lynn, 
| however, re-elected him; and, though the house de- 
clared the election void, yet they persisted in the choice. 
. In the well-known debate relating to Steele for publish- 
ing the Crisis, he greatly distinguished himself in be- 
1 half of liberty, and added to the popularity he had be- 
fore acqnired. 

On the death of the queen, a revolation of politics 
| took place, and the Whig party prevailed both at court 
_ andin the senatc. Walpole had before recommended 
| himself to the house of Hanover by his zeal for its 
- €ause, when the commons considered the state of the 
| Ration with regard to the Protestant succession: and 
| he had now the honour to procure the assurance of the 
_ house to the new king (which attended the address of 
| condolence and congratulation), ‘ That the commons 
) would make good all parliamentary funds.” It is there- 
fore not to be wondered at, that his promotion soon 
| took place after the king’s arrival; and that in a few 
> | days he was appointed receiver and paymaster-general 

of all the guards and garrisons, and of all other: the 
and forces in Great Britain, paymaster of the royal 
hospital at Chelsea, and likewise a privy counsellor. 
On the opening of a new: parliament, a committee of 

Secrecy was chosen to inqnire into the conduct of the 
late ministry, of which Walpole was appointed chair- 
“man; and, by his management, articles: of impeach+ 
ment were read against the earl of Oxford, Lord Bo- 
_lingbroke, the duke ef Ormond, and the earl of Straf- 
| - 
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niinisters who were dcemed the chief instruments of the 
peace, was soon rewarded by the cxtraordinary pro- 
motions to the offices of first commissioner of the trea-- 
sury, and chancellor and under treasurer of the exche- 
quer. 

In two years time he resigned all his offices, on ac- 
count of a inisunderstanding which took place betwecn, 
him and the rest of the ministry about certain-supplies 
demanded for the support of his majesty’s German do- 
minions. On the day of his resignation he brought in 
the famous sinking-fund bill, which he presented as a 
country gentleman, saying, that he hoped it would not 
fare the worse for having two fathers; and that his 
successor Mr Stanhope would bring it to perfection. 
His calling himself the father of a project, which hath 
since been so often employed to other purposes than 
were at first declarcd, gave his enemies frequent oppor- 
tunity for satire and ridicule ; and it hath been sarcasti- 
cally observed, that the father of this fund appeared in 
a very bad light when viewed in the capacity of a nurse. 
In the next session of parliament, Walpole opposed the 
ministry in every thing; and even Wyndham or Ship- 
pen did not exceed him in patriotism. Upon a motion 
in the house for continuing the army, he made a speech 
of above an hour long, and displayed the danger of a 
standing army in a free country, with all the powers of 
eloquence. arly in 1720 the rigour of the patriot 
began to soften, and the complaisance of the courtier 
to appear; and he was again appointed paymaster of 
the forces, and several of his friends were found soon 
after in the list of promotions. No doubt now remain- 
ed of his entire conversion to court measures; for be- 
fore the end of the year, we find him pleading as strong- 
ly for the forces required by the war-vflice as he had 
before declaimed against them, even though at this 
time the same pretences for keeping them on foot did 
not exist. 

It was not long before he acquired full ministerial 
power, being appointed first. lord commissioner of the 
treasury, and chancellor of. the exchequer; and, when 
the king went abroad in 1723, he was nominated one » 
of the lords justices for the administration of govern- 
ment, and was sworn sole secretary of states. About ° 
this tinie he received another distinguished mark of the 
royal favour 5 his eldest son then on his travels -being 
created: a peer, by the title of Baron. Walpole of Wal- 
pole. In 1725 he was made knight of the Bath, and 
the year after knight of the Garter. The measnres of 
his administration, during the long.time he remained 
prime or rather sole minister, have becn often. canvassed 
with all the severity of critical-inquiry. It is difficult 
to discern the truth through the exaggerations and mis- 
representations of party. He has indeed been accused 
of employing the sinking fund for the purposes of cor- 
ruption, of which it was long the fashion to call him 
the father; but the man who reflects on the. transactions 
of Charles IT. and his infamous cabal, will acquit him 
of the latter part of this charge. He was an enemy to - 
war, and the friend of commerce ; and because he did . 
not resent some petty insults of the court-of Spain so 
suddenly as the fiery part of the nation thought he 
should: have done, a formidable opposition was formed 
against him in. the house, which had influence enough 

to. 


The eminent service he was thought to have Walpole: 
done the crown, by the vigorous prosecution of those -~v—~ 


Walpole. 


{o employ in its cause almost 
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all the wit of the nation. 


u—-— Pulteney and Pitt were the great leaders of the party 
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on a Regi- the want of sufficient firmness to treat 
cide Peace. that popular clamonr, 


that system of corruption by 
that he governed the nation ; 
had in view are now acknowledged to have been ina 
high degree praise-worthy. 
part of his life had 
against his’ measures, 
for the placability of his temper, 


in the house of commons 5 while Bolingbroke and Pope 
and Johnson, and almost every man of genius, exerted 
themselves without doors to enlighten, 
prose and verse, the minds of the people, 
necessity of a Spanish war. 
ed, because he knew that the foreign settlements 
power are vcry remote, 
Englishmen; and that 
able to take, we could not possibly retain. 
sition however prevailed. 
a war, of which it surely had no cause to hoast of the 
success 5 and it 1s naw 
greater part of those who with 
either in parliament or out of it, been engaged to run 
down the minister, 
do justice to the man whom they had so pertinaciously 
vilified. 


by pamphlets in 
and show the 
This he strenuously oppos- 
of that 
and in a climate destructive to 
such of them as we might be 
The oppo- 
lie nation was indulged i 


universally known, that the 
honest intentions had, 


lived to repent of their conduct, and 


In order te encourage commerce and improve the 


revenue, Sir Robert projected a scheme for an extension 
of the excise, as the only means of putting a stop to the 
frauds of merchants and illicit traders. 
ground 
without, doors; and while 
as a measure big with public mischief, Swift and Pope 
occasionally alluded to it as an oppression calculated to 
deprive private 
syas therefore obliged to abandon the scheme; but ina 
succeeding administration it was partly carried into exe- 
cution, at the express solicitation of the principal per- 
sons concerncd in that article of trade which it was sug- 
gested would be most affected by it; and afterwards the 
most popular minister that 
this couutry declared in full senate, 
ever atrive which was 
sible, 
excise laws 
commerce, to the revenue, and to the 
of the kingdom. 


This wasanother 
of clamour to the orators within, and the wits 


the opposition represented it 


life of all its comforts. The minister 


ever directed the councils of 
that if a time shonid 
likely to render the project fea- 
he would himself recommend an extension of the 
as a measure of the greatest advantage to 
general interests 


In 1742 the opposition prevailed ; and Sir Robert 


being no longer able to carry a majority in the house 
of commons, resigned all his places, and fled for shelter 
behind the throne. 
earl of Orford; and the king, 


He was soon afterwards created 
in consideration of his 


long and faithful services, granted him a pension of 
4oool. per annum. 
in tranquillity and retirement, and 
gist year of his age. 


The remainder of his life he spent 


died, in 1745, in the 


He has been severely, and not unjustly, censured for 
which he almost avowed 
but the objects which he 


Johnson, who in the earher 
joined the other wits in writing 
afterwards honoured his memory 
and for keeping this 
country in peace for so many years ; and Mr Burke 
has * declared, that his only defect as a-minister was 
with contempt 
which, by his yielding to it, hur- 
ried the nation into an expensive and unjost war. But 
his rancorous prosecution of Atterbury bishop of Ro- 


chester (see ATTERBURY), by a bill of pains and penal- 


ties, may be considered as something worse than a de- 
x 
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fect: it was a fault for which no apology can be made ; 
because, whether that prelate was innocent or guilty of 
his guilt no legal proof ever appeared. In that iciebamgie 
the couduct of the minister was the more extraordinary 
that on other occasions le cliose to gain over the dig 
fected by mildness and beneficence. even when he had 
sufficient proofs of their guilt. Of this the following 
anecdote, communicated by Lord North to Dr Johnson 
ig a sufficient proof. Sir Robert having got into hia 
hands some treasonable papers of his inveterate enemy 
Shippen, sent for him, and burnt them before his eyes. 
Some time afterwards, while Shippen was taking the 
oaths to the government in the house of commons, Sir 
Rabert, who stood next to him, and knew his principles 
to be the same as cver, smiled; upon which Shippen, 
who had observed him, said “ Egad, Robin, that’s hard- 
ly fair.’ 

‘To whatever objections his ministerial conduct may 
be liable, in his private character he is universally al- 
lowed to bave had amiable and benevolent qualities. 
‘hat be was a tender parent, a kind master, a bene- 
ficent patron, a firm friend, an agreeable companion, 
are points that have been seldom disputed ; and so calm 
and equal was his temper, that Pulteney, lis great rival 
and opponent, said, he was sure that Sir Robert Wal- 
pole never felt the bitterest invective against him for 
half an hour. 

About the end of Qneen Anne’s reign, and the be- 
ginning of George I.’s he wrote the following pamph- 
lets. 1. The Sovereign’s Answer to the Gloucester- 
shire Address. The Sovereign meant Charles duke of 
Somerset, so nicknamed by the Whigs. 2. Answer to 
the Representation of the House of Lords on the State 
of the Navy, 1709. 3- The Debts of the Nation stated 
and considered, in four Papers, 1710. 4. The Thirty- 
fve Millions accounted for, 1710. 5. A Letter front 
a foreign Minister in England to Monsieur Pettecum, 
1710. 6. Four Letters to a Friend in Scotland upon 
Sacheverell’s Trial; falsely attributed in the General 
Dictionary to Mr Maynwaring. 7. A. Short History 
of the Parliament. It is an account of the last ses- 
sion of the queen. 8. The South-Sea Scheme consider- 
ed. g. A Pampbhiet against the Peerage Billl, 1719. 
10. The Report of the Secret Committee, June goth, 
1715. 

WALRUS. See Tricnecus, Mammaxia [ndez. 

WALSH, WiLxL14M, an English critic and poet, 
the son of Joseph Walsh, Esq. of Abberley in Wor- 
cestershire, was born about the year 1660. He became 
a gentleman commoner of Wadham college, Oxford, 
but left the university without taking a degree. His 
writings are printed among the works of the Minor 
Poets, printed in 1749. He was made gentleman of 
the horse in Queen Anne’s reign ; and died in 1703- 
He was the friend of Mr Dryden and of Mr Pope; the 
former of whom esteemed him the Lest critic then living; 
and Mr Pope has celebrated his character in the Essay 
on Criticism. 

WALSINGHAM, a town of Norfolk, with a mar- 
ket on Fridays, and a fair on Whit-Monday, for horses 
and pedlars ware ; it is seated not far from the sea; 
and in former times was famous for its college of ¢a- 
nons, and was greatly frequented by pilgrims who went 


to pay their devotions to the image of the Virgin Mary - 


at the chapel, where there are two fine springs, = 
the 
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the Virgin Mary’s wells. Not many years ago there 
were found here by a husbandman, 100 nrns full of ashes, 
which were supposed to be those which the Romans fill- 
ed with the ashes of the dead. It is 22 miles north- 
west of Norwich, and 117 north-north-east of London. 
FE. Long. c. 53. N. Lat. 52. 56. 

WALSINGHAM, Zhomas, an English Benedictine 
monk of the monastery of St Alban’s, who lived about 
the year 1440. He applied himself to the history and 
antiquity of his country, in quality of historiographer to 
the king; and composed the History of King Henry VI. 
with other works. 

WALSINGHAM, Sir Francis, minister and secretary of 
state during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and one of 
the greatest politicians of his time, was descended from 
a noble and ancient family at Chislehurst. After having 
made great progress in his studies at Cambridge, he was 
twice sent ambassador to France, and at his return to 
England was employed in the most important affairs, 
became secretary of state, and was one of the commis- 
sioners for the trial of Mary queen of Scotland. Sir 
Francis was undoubtedly one of the most refined politi- 
cians and most penetrating statesman that any age ever 
produced. He had an admirable talent, both in dis- 
covering and managing the secret recesses of the heart. 
He had his spies in most courts in Christendom, and 
allowed them a liberal maintenance; for it was his 
maxim, That knowledge cannot be bought too dear. 
In 1587 the king of Spain having made vast prepara- 
tions, which surprised, and kept all Europe in suspense, 
Walsingham employed his utmost endeavours for the 
discovery of that important secret ; and accordingly 
procured intelligence from Madrid, that the king had 
informed his conncil of his having dispatched an express 
to Rome, with a letter written with his own hand to 
the pope, acquainting him with the true design of his 
preparations, and begging his blessings upon him; which 
for some reasons he could not disclose till the return of 
the courier. The sccret being thus lodged with the 
pope, Walsingham, by means of a Venetian priest, whom 
he retained at Rome asa spy, got a copy of the origina] 
letter, which was stolen out of the pope’s cabinet by a 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, who took the key out 
of the pope’s pocket while he slept. After this, by his 
dexterous management, he caused the Spaniards bills to 
be protested at Genoa, which should have supplied them 
with moncy for their extraordinary preparations 5 and 
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by this means he happily retarded this formidable inva- Walsing- 
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sion for a whole year. In short, he spent his whole 
time and faculties in the service of Queen Elizabeth ; 
on which account her majesty was heard to say, ‘* That 
in diligence and sagacity he exceeded her expectations.” 
However, after all his eminent services to Iris country, 
this man gave a remarkable proof at his death, which 
happened on the 6th of April 1599, how far he pre- 
ferred the public interest to his own; he being so poor, 
that exccpting his library, which was a very fine one, 
he had scarcely effects enough to defray the expence of 
his funeral. His principal works are, 1. Memoirs and 
Tnstructions for the use of Ambassadors, with his Letters 
and Negociations. 2. Political Memoirs. 

WALTHERIA, a genus of plants in the class mo- 
nadelphia, and in the natural system arranged undcr the 
37th order, Columnifere. See Botany Inder. 

WALTON, Bryan, bishop of Chester, a Icarned 
English divine, who gained great reputation by his edi- 
tion of the Polyglot bible, with his Prolegomena in the 
beginning 3 which is more exact, says Father Simon, 
than any other which had been published on that sub- 
ject. He died in 1661. 

WAMPUM, the money used by the North Ameri- 
can Indians. It is much used in all their treaties as a 
symbol of friendship. It is made of a shell of a particu- 
lar species of Venus. 

WAPENTAKE, is the same with what is called a 
hundred ; especially used in the north counties beyond 
the river Trent. ‘The word seems to be of Danish ori- 
ginal, and to be so called for this reason: When first 
this kingdom, or part thereof, was divided into wapen- 
takes, he who was the chief of the wapentake or hun- 
dred, and who is now called a Aigh constable, as soon as 
he entered upon his office, appeared in a field ona cer- 
tain day on horseback with a pike in his hand, and all 
the chief men of the hundred met him there with their 
lances, and touched his pike; which was a sign that 
they were firmly united to each other by the touching 
their weapons. But Sir Thomas Smith says, that an- 
ciently musters were made of the armour and weapons 
of the several inhabitants of every wapentake ; and 
from those that could not find sufficient pledges for 
their good abearing, their weapons were taken away 
and given to others; from whence he derives the 
word. 
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From the numerous calamities incident to war, it Political 


. | objveus and 
should be presumed that no wise or good governinent ie of 
would have recourse to means so dangerous and expen- yar 


| INTRODUCTION. 
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a bed [XN treating the subject of war, we may consider it 
"ject, * 


first in a political and moral point of view, as one of 
those powerful engines employed by civil governments, 
to bring about some ends which they deem beneficial to 
the community over which they preside ; and secondly, 
ma theoretical and practical point of view, as a sczence 
of an art, which the necessities or the follies of mankind 
have rendered an important object of consideration, not 
only to certain individuals, but in some measure to so- 
eiety at large. 
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sive, till after all other means of producing the ends 
they have in view had failed of success. The ostensible 
ohjects for which a nation or community engages in a 
war, are usually to prevent or repel the assaults, en- 
croachments, or invasions of its neighbours ; to revenge 
some insult or injury which the community, its allies, 
or dependents, may have sustained; to compel some 
other nation or community to respect what are called 
the Jaw of nations, and the rights of civil society ; or to 

4F preserve 
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Introduc- preserve that due and eqnable balance of power among 
La neighbouring states, which has of late been considered 
“TE as an essential point in the political economy of civiliz- 
ed nations. We say that these are usually the ostenseble 
objects of war; for thongh it will scarcely be denied 
that ambition, avarice, religious bigotry, a desire of 
dominion, and a thirst of military fame, have been the 
real causes of many of those long and bloody wars which 
have desolated the face of nature, and heaped misery 
and wretchedness on millions of human beings, we be- 
lieve few heroes and conquerors, either of ancient or 
modern. times, have had the honesty or effrontery to 
avow these as the real motives of their military expedi- 
tions. Yet, if we examine the pages of history, we 
shall scarcely find a war, from the Battle of the Kings 
recorded by the sacred historian, to the present contest 
which has for 17 years involved all Europe in confusion 
and bloodshed, and reduced many of its fairest states 
and provinces under the subjection of a single monarch, 
in which ove or other of these latter motives has not, 

at least to one party, been a principal inducement. 
Among the political objects of war, we must not 
omit to mention cne which, though perhaps less openly 
avowed than any other, has, in monarchical and aristo- 
cratical governments, always formed a inaterial part of 
the state policy ;—we mean the object of preventing 
tumults and.commotions among the people, by engaging 
them in a foreign war. It was long ago observed by a 
* Bacon. good judge of human nature *, ‘ that no body can be 
healthful’ without exercise, neither natural. body nor 
politic 3°” and that ‘ to a kingdom ora state, a just and 
honourable war is the true exercise.’? ‘That polittcians 
have often acted on these principles, is certain. On the 
justice of the principles themselves, we presume not to 
decide, though we may safely express a doubt whether 
the remedy be not worse than the disease, and whether 
these popular commotions might not be prevented with 
equal ease, and with more advantage to the nation, by 
employing the populace in such works of improvement 
as may advance the manufactures, commerce, or internal 

comforts of the state. 


Exuberant An able and ingenious writer considers a redundance 
population of population as one of the chief primary causes of war. 
regarded | 


ccm. One of its first causes and most powerful impulses, 
mary cause Was undoubtedly an insufficiency of room and food ; 
and, greatly as the circumstances of mankind have 
changed since it first began, tlhe same cause still conti- 
nues to operate, and to produce, though in a smaller 
degree, the same effects. The ambition of princes 
would want instruments of destruction, if the distresses 
of the lower classes did not drive them under their stan- 
dards. A recruiting serjeant always prays for a bad 

‘ harvest, and a want of employment, or, in other words, 
+ Malthus a redundant population +.”> This redundance he pro- 


ef war. 


- Popu- poses to obviate, and thus to counteract one of the prin- 
a Hatt cipal causes of war, by throwing obstacles in the way of 
Ms Pp. marriage. Without calling in question the justness of 


his position, we do not see the necessity of the remedy 
which he proposes. We must acknowledge ourselves 
such friends to the increase of population as to think 
that every encouragement ought to be given to it, in- 
stead of throwing obstacles in its way. There are few 
countries so populous, or so completely cultivated, as to 
render it necessary to plunge them imto wars, 1m order 
to diminish the number of inhabitants,, which might be 
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abundantly supported, were agriculture encouraged, and fntog, 
gluttony repressed. | ion 

Whatever may be the objects for which a nation goes 
to war; whatever the causes which have induced her 


tou 


little solid advantage by the contest. She may drive 
an invading enemy from her domisions, and pursue 
him to his own; she may acquire plunder and territory, 
and may raise her name among the neighbouring states 
by lier victories and prowess; but all these, cxcept the 
first, will scarcely compensate for the blood and treasure 
which she has expended, and for the check given to her 
agriculture, manufactures and commerce, by drawing off 
many ef the labouring part of the community to supply 
the fleets and armies of the state. ‘These are the inevi- 
table consequences even of a successful war; and should 
it prove otherwise, the calamities and distresses of the 
vanquished may readily be conceived. Even to the 
established government of astate, war, while it appears 
to strengthen their hands and increase their influence, is 
fraught with difficulty and danger. No situation of af- 
fairs is so well calculated to show the abilities or insufht- 
ciency of a cahinet as this, and melancholy is the fate 
of that nation whose administration is then conducted 
by a weak, inexperienced, or profligate ministry; but 
be they ever so able orso upright, still the want of suc-. 
cess, or a reverse of fortune, will lower them in the 
opinion of the people, and will compel them at last to 
conclude a disadvantageous, perhaps a dishonourable 
peace, or quit their posts and leave the task to a more 
popular or successful administration. } 

The evils of war do not terminate on the return of. 
peace. Many of the burdens which it had imposed on 
the people must still continue, to discharge the debt 
contracted by the state 3 while the sudden disbanding of 
the fleets and armies pours into the community numbers 
of idle and dissipated men, averse to labour, and accus- 
tomed to scenes of confusion, slaughter and rapine. At 
no time are robberies, murders, or seditions, so frequent 
as on tlle termination of a long protracted war; at none 
are the internal peace and quiet of a nation in so much 
danger. . 

On the moral evils of war we surely need not en- Moral 
large. In itself, when undertaken withont necessity, itof wa 
is an act of the most criminal and atrocious nature; and 
the aggressors are accountable for all the horrid conse 
qvences which may attend it. ‘ The pomp aud ci 
cumstances of glorious war” may form a desirable subject 
for the poet and the historian; bst the Cliristian and the 
philosopher must regard it with horror and detestation, 
as the greatest evil with which providence has been 
pleased to arm the hands of its ministers to punish and 
afflict mankind. A late amiable and learned prelate wars 
has laboured to prove that ‘ the frequency, duration, |y Ie 
and cruelty of wars (in Christendom) are less now than du 
in ancient times 3”* but we think that neither his rea 1, 
soning nor his examples are capable of establishing the» p 
first part of this position. If we take the last 7008 
years, and compare it with an equal period of ancient Se 
history 5 if we recollect the crusades, the almost conti- 
nual struggles between France and Britain, the lv! 
dissensions in both these mighty empires, the wars be 
tween the Russians and their neighbours, the ‘Turks; th 


Poles,, and the Swedes; if we advert to the reigns 0: 
Edward. 
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Edward ITT. of England, Charles V. and Philip II. of 
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ing officer, whether military or naval; and we shall Jytrodse-- 


“ Spain, Louis XIV. of France, Gustavus Adolphus and then distinguish between those which are most applica- tion. 
Charles XII. of Sweden, Frederick Il. of Prussia, and ble to the land and the sea service. | \eeeremn eed 
Catherine II. of Russia ; and lastly, if we turn our at- Among the first branches of a military education must | 
tention to the long and ruinous contests which distin- be enumerated the modern languages of French ‘and 

| guish our own times, we shall find little cause to boast German; GEOGRAPHY, by which we would under- 
of having profited by the specific lessons of our Saviour, stand, not merely the description of countries, states, 
whose great object was to promote ‘peace on earth,” and kingdoms, but a knowledge of their political con- 
and good will and brotherly love among the children of _ stitution, resources, and productions, and of the man- 
men. ners, customs, and ‘character of their inhabitants 3; 

1 There is indeed one consolatory circumstance with HISTORY, especially that of modern Europe, and of 
oss respect to the modern system of warfare, that our wars the Greeks and Romanus. Among particular histories 
wainary Are NOW less sanguinary than those of ancient times. we would recommend those of Polybius, Xenophon, 

hose The immense slaughter which attended some of the ‘Tacitus, with the Cummentaries of Ceesar, in ancient 

srient battles in the Greek and Roman wars, where thegrcat- history; and Davila’s account of the civil wars of 
er part of the vanqnished army was frequently put to France, Guicciardini’s history of the Italian wars, 
the sword, is familiar to our classical readers; but in the history of the seven years war by Frederick the 
modern warfare, cven of the large armies that have ap- Great, with a particular attention to the best histo- 
peared in the field on the continent of Europe, we sel- ries of his own country, and of the wars in which she 
dom find so many a3 30,000 killed and wounded on has been engaged. After these preliminary branches 

both sides, a number vastly inferior to what fell of the follow the rudiments of mathematics, including com- 

) Romans at Cannze, and by no means equal to the loss mon and logarithmic ARITHMETIC, the clements of 

| of the Carthaginians at the battle of Zama. This di- theoretical and practical GEOMETRY, plane and spheri- 

- minished slaughter is attributed, and we belicve with cal TRIGONOMETRY, the principles of SURVEYING, Co- 

justice, to the use of fire-arms; and it is computed that Nic SECTIONS, and their application to PROJECTILES ; 
in this mode of fighting not more than one musket ball certain parts of natural philosophy, espeeially MEcHA- 
in 40 takes effect, and not more thanone in 400 proves NiIcs; and the principles of DRAWING plans, maps, 
fatal. ‘The introduction of these weapons, therefore, and charts. 
however it may be declaimed against by theorists, Besides these, a military officer should be instructed 
must be considered as a real improvement in the art of in FORTIFICATION and GUNNERY, the nature of mili- 
war; and it is sincerely to be regretted that the use of _ tary exercises, and the duties of the various officers at- 
them should be Iaid aside. If, however, the present tached to an army; while the naval officer should par- 
practice of deciding battles by the bayonet and the  ticnlarly attend to ASTRONOMY, HYDRODYNAMICS, 
sabre be continued, it is to be feared that we shall soon NAVIGATION, the principles of SEAMANSHIP and of 
rival the ancicnts as mueh in the sanguinary nature of SHIP-BUILDING. Me - 
of our wars as in their frequency. 7 There is perhaps no art or profession, in the practice aise of 


After what we have said on the impolicy of war, and 
the moral evils which attend it, it will scarcely be ex- 
pected that we should allow it to be justifiable, except 
| in cases of necessity. Indeed we think that war can be 
} _ jastified only on the principles of self-defence. When a 

Nation is invaded, or attacked in relation to her un- 
doubted rights and principles, it is then, and then only, 
that she has a pretence for war. We will not, indeed, 
g0so far as to assert, that she ought to await the attack. 
Whilst she takes the best methods for defending her ter- 
ritories at home, it is doubtless proper, especially for a 
Maritime state, to meet the enemy half-way, and by a 
timely and spirited resistance, endeavout to avert those 
greater evils which would attend a system of pusillani- 
mity and neglect. 

In the present state of human nature, war must be re- 
garded as a necessary evil, and as it is sometimes un- 
avoidable, the principles and practice of it must be stu- 
died by those who are to snperintend or to conduct its 
operations. It is this necessity that has given occasion 
to the art of war, the practice of which is to form the 
_ Subject of the present article. 

Before we enter on the immediate object of this essay, 
“however, it may not be improper to enumerate those 
branches of knowledge whieh constitute the principles of 
the military art, and of which no officer who expects to 
. have a principal command in military operations should 
heignorant. We shall first mention those sciences which 
Shionld form a part of the education of every command- 
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of which the superiority of example over precept is more war, 
apparent than in war, insomueh that we may lay it 
down as an axiom, that no man can be a soldier or a 
sailor from theory alone. It is not frem books that we 
are to learn the art of war, though there is no doubt 
that they may greatly assist aud improve the skill and 
experience acquired in the field or on the occan. In 
these active scenes have been found the great com- 
manders, whose lives and actrons are perused with so 
much avidity ; and the only method of successfully imi- 
tating their exploits, and emulating their fame, is to en- 
counter the dangcrs and the hardships to which they 
were exposed, and to learn how to command, by first 
learning to obey. A considerable share of the mecha- 
nical part of war may be acquired in a well-regulated 
military or naval school ; but the experience necessary 
for a commander is to be gained only in actual service. 
The practical part of war is nstally divided into mz- 
litary tactics, and naval tactics; a division which we 
shall here adopt, though we have thought propcr to 
bring the whole under one article. As the space, which 
we had originally allotted to these subjects, has unavoid-. 
ably been redsrced one half, we shall be able to give 
little more than a general outline, especially of sz/tary 
tactics, veserving the fullcr discussion for naval tactics, 
which to a nation whose clief dependence is on her 
fleets, must be the most useful and the most interestiifs 
ait of the subject. eee, 6 eee 
It would be vain for us to attempt any lustorical ac- 
gba ' eottit 
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Introduc. count of the progressive imprevements that have been 
tion. made in the art of war. Indecd this would be to repeat 

y= much of what has already been detailed under the prin- 
cipal historical articles of this work ; for the history of 
nations, as it is commonly treated, is little more than a 
history of their wars. We miglit, no doubt, bring for- 
wards much curious information respecting the offensive 
and defensive weapons of dillerent ages and countries, 
and the character and organization of their armies 5 hut 
for those and other matters of a similar nature, we ma 
refer our readers to the following respectable authorities: 
Veyetius De re muilitart ; Polybius’s History, with the 
Commentaries of Folard ; Salmasius De re militar? Ro- 
manorum ; Tacitus’s Vita Agricole ; Rollin’s Ancient 
TNistory ; Potter’s Grecian Antiquities ; Kennet’s and 
Adam’s Roman Antiquities ; Goguet’s Origin of Laws, 
Arts, &c.3 Daniel Histoire de la Milice Francotse ; 
Gough's Scpulchral Monuments ; Ascham’s Loxophilus, 
and Grose’s History of the English Army, and Essay 
on Ancient Armour. 

At a period like the present, when the two greatest 
powers of Europe are struggling for glory and domi- 
nion, it will not be thauglit uninteresting, or irrelevant 
to the subject of the present article, if we offer a com- 
parative statement of the present military aud naval es- 
tablishments of these two mighty empires, with a sketch 
of tle military character of their armies ; and with these 
we shall conclude ou: preliminary observations. 

According to a statement made to the French go- 
vernment at the commencement of 1805, the grand to- 


It 
Present mi- 
litary esta- 


bis: ment ; : : ; 
af ake tal of the French armies consisted of 570,964 men ; viz. 
French. infantry of the line, 341,4123 light infantry, 100,130; 
cavalry, 77,488 ; artillery, 46,489 3 engineers, 5445. 
Since that time, more than 100,000 have been added, 
* Edin, ans according to the best authority, the present total 
Review. oes not fall short of 700,coo men™, This vast body 
vol. xiii, 13 divided into companies for both cavalry and in- 
P+ 455s fantry 5 a certain number of companies forming a batta- 


lion of infantry, or a squadron of cavalry. The deno- 
mination of regiment 1s appropriated to the cavalry and 
artillery, while a similar body of infantry is called a 
half brigade. The commanding oflicer of a regiment is 
called colonel; but the commander of a large body of 
infantry is called chief of brigade. The names of lieu- 
tenant-colonel and major are changed for those of chief 
of a hattalion and chief of a squadron. Those general 
officers which in other armies are called major-generals, 
are, in the French service, denominated generals of bri- 
gade, and lieutenant-generals are there generals of di- 
vision. 

The corps of engineers has for its officers 8 inspectors 
general, 34 directors, 124 captains of the first class, 
117 captains of the uscond class, 33 lieutenants of the 
first class, 21 of the second class, and 20 pupils under 
the lieutenants. Attached to this corps are 6 compa- 
nies of miners, commanded by «a chief of hattalion. 
Each company is oflicered hy a captain-command- 
ant, a second captain, first and second lieutenant. 
Twelve battalions of miners; each battalion, contain- 
jing 8 companies, forming in all 1606 men, including 
officer’. The battalion staff is composed of a chief of 
battalion, an adjutant major, and an adjutant. Each 
‘company is officered by a captain, a lieutenant, and 
sub-lieutenant. | 


To raise and recruit this great military force, the- 
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French government has, since the year 1798, had re. 
course to one of the most tyrannical measures which was 
ever adopted by a despotic monarchy, we mean that of 
conscription, by which every man within a certain ace, 
is made liable, under circumstances of the greatest ri- 
gour, to serve in the armies of the state. ‘This system 
of conscription is exceedingly complex ; but we are en- 
abled, from a respectable periodical publication, to pre- 
sent such a summary of it as will be readily understeod. 
France is divided into about 30 military governments, 
subject to a general of division and his staff, to which 
commissaries are attached as executive officers. The ci- 
vil division consists of 122 departments ; 24 of which 
have been acquired since the overthrow of the mo- 
narchy, exclusive of Tuscany, not included in any part 
of this statement. The departments are divided into di- 
stricts or arrondissements, trom three to five in number; 
the arrondissements into cantons, and the cantons into 
municipalities, amonnting to about 55,000. Each de- 
partment is governed bya prefect and his council, com- 
posed of a commissary of police, a mayor, and certain 
inspectors, denominated counsellors of prefecture; the 
district or arrondissement, by a subprefect and his coun- 
cil, of a similar formation. The cantons and municipa- 
lities are under the supervision of an administration, com- 
posed of the civil authorities, with a president at their 
head. A mayor, a commissary of police, and two offi- 
cers of the government, styled adjuncts, are allotted to 
each divisian having a population above 5000 souls. 
These several authorities are in strict subordination to 
each other, and at the controul of the pre fects and sub- 
prefects, who, themselves, are charged with a weighty 
and inflexible responsibility as to the military levies. 

By the code de /a conscription, all Frenchmen, be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 25, are liable to serve. They 
are divided into five classes, from which the municipal 
administration draws up the lists for the ballot. These 
are transmitted to the prefects, by whom they are sent 
to the war minister, and when properly adjusted, the 
suhprefect proceeds to the drawing of the quota imposed 
on each district. ‘The conscripts drawn are formed into 
three divisions, the first called conscripts for actual ser- 
vice, the second the reserve, and the third sepplementa- 
ry conscripts. ‘Vhey are marched in companies of 100 
men, to the places which are established as depots, 
where they are furnished with their arms and clothes. 
After this they are trained and exercised, so as to be 
inured to unremitting labour and fatigue. 

What gives peculiar energy to the French military 
system, is the circumstance that their officers rise by me- 
rit and experience, and not by interest. By a law of 
the directory, no person (with the exception of engi- 
neers) could beceme officers, who had not served three 
years in a snbordinate capacity. The revolution natu- 
rally opened the way to merit; and, seconded by this 
admirable policy, has filled all the posts of their army 
with men, who unite in themselves the qnalities of the 
soldier, with the excellencies that quality for command. 
It is not hazarding too much to assert, that nine-tenths 
of the present French officers have sprung from the 
ranks. Educated in distant camps, they know no other 
country, and, habituated by loug devotion to the trade 
of war, it has become their element and their passiO? 
Their whole fortune is staked on the sword; and their 
attachment is therefore necessarily. secured, under the 

auspictous 
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bhoduc- auspicious influence of a leader, whose indefatigable am- 
“Yon bition occupies them in their favonrite pursuits, and 
tey—— whose /éberal tmpartialty feeds the hope of preferment, 
and divides the fruits of conquest. ‘To their credit and 
example is due much of that spirit, which, notwith- 
standing the causes of alienation hitherto observed, seems 
to animate the whole frame of the army; and no small 
share of that portentous success which has attended the 
course of the French arms. Of the eighteen are- 
chaux d’empire, fourteen have either emerged from the 
ranks, or ascended from the lowest employments. Most 
of the generals of division, and others who hold the prin- 
cipal conimnands, have the same origin, and sufficiently 
prove, that war is an experimental science, and that 
«1,» military renown is not the prerogative of birth, but the 
345% harvest of toil, or the bounty of fortnne *. 
Lpraval We have no certain means of ascertaining the present 
wish. naval establishment of the French empire, though, as it 
act — may be said to liave the command of the navies of Hol- 
| land, Russia, and the remains of that of Denmark, it 
must still he regarded as of no trifling strength. The 
principal fleets are indeed kept blocked up by those of 
Britain, in the harbours of Brest, Rochefort, Toulon, 
the Scheldt, and the ‘Texel; but the escape of any of 
these might be the means of conveying a considerable 
military force to the remaining colonies, or to the less 
powerful allies of France. In 1791, the French fleet 
consisted of 73 ships of the line, 67 frigates, 19 cor- 
vettes, and 67 small craft, making a total of 226. Since 
that time, however, have taken place the great naval 
victories of Howe, St Vincent, Duncan, and Nelson, 
by which the greater part of that navy has been carried 
Into British ports. 


iitapesta- we shall, for the sake of more accurate comparison, first 
* by take the same period of 1805. The British land forces 
| ~ then consisted of 21,223 cavalry, 124,878 infantry (in- 
cluding 20,747 men for limited service, and 21,208 be- 
longing to foreign and: provincial corps in British pay), 
89,809 militia, 8559. artillery, besides about 430,000 
volunteers, making a total of 674,469. To these must 
be added the royal: artillery, the horse brigade, the bri- 
gade of gunners and drivers, and companies of foreign 
artillery, amounting to 16,670,. and the corps of artifi- 
cers and labourers, including: 704 men. 


tPisir's691,843 +. 
©} ~ is somewhat diminished, though our military force is 
now probably. more effective. At the end of 1808 it. 


foot-guards, 5 of light infantry, 176-battalions of. in- 
fantry, a corps of royal horse artillery, a regiment of 
royal foot artillery, a corps of royal engineers, a bri- 
gade of artillery drivers, and’ a. waggon train. The 
ragoons, independent of:the royal life and horse guards, 
amounted to 19,200. the battalions of riflemen and, 


149,600; the king’s German legion to about 20,000 ; 
exclusive of about 96,000 regular militia, 250,000 local: 
militia, and about 50,000 volnnteers ;. making an eflec-. 
live force of ahout -580,00¢ men. 

Each regiment of not more than 500 men is oflicer- 


P c mi- In estimating the military establishment of Britain, 


Thus the: 
Whole military force of Britain, in 1805, amounted to. 


hy. Since the passing of Mr Windham’s act, this number 


stood as follows.. Two regiments of life-guards, one re-. 
giment of royal horse guards, 7 of dragoon gnards, 25. 
of dragoons, 3: battalions of riflemen, 7 battalions of. 


light infantry to 8000; the infantry of the line to. 
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ed by a colonel, a lieutenant-colonel, a major, 10 cap- Introduc- 


tains, 10 lieutenants, 8 ensigns, an adjutant, quarter- 


tioul. 


master, paymaster, a surgeon and assistant surgeon 5 a. 


sergeant-major, a quaitermaster-sergeant, with 30 ordi-. 
nary sergeants, 30 corporals, a drum-major and 20. 
drummers. If the regiment amount to 750 men, it 
has usually an addition of second lieutenant-colonel, a 
second major, 10 sergeants, and 10 corporals. 

The gradation of rank among the oflicers of the Bri- 
tish army is as follows. Under the kiug, who com- 
mands the whole as captain-general, is the commandgr 
in chief, then follow the field-marshals, generals, lieu- 
tenant-generals, major-generals, brigadver-generals, co- 
lonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains, and subal-. 
terns. 'The different departments of the army are un- 
der the superintendence of an adjutant-general, a quar- 
termaster-general, a barrack-master-general, @ commis-- 
sary-general, a paymaster-general, a board of ordnance, 
and a medical board. See ADJUTANT, QUARTERMAS- 
TER, Xe. 

The army of the line is recruited by enlistment; the 
recruits receive a bounty, and are engaged to serve for 
a limited period, or for life. ‘The militia is filled up: 
by ballot, in the several counties to which it belongs, 
and also receives recruits by enlistment or by proxy. 
Hence the British soldier, while he considers himself as. 
the servant of the king and the state, justly boasts of 
partaking in the general liberty of the subject. He is 
protected by fixed and definite laws, against the discre- 
tionary power. of his commanding officer, and is encou- 
raped to perform his duty by the liberality of his coun- 
try; and not, as in France, compelled to it by the fear 
of punishment. His discipline indeed is strict; but he 
feels.uone of that severe and tyrannical coercion which. 
seems.to.be the first principle of motion in. the armies. 
of Napoleon.. 
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In its naval establishment, Britain justly boasts of be- Naval. esta- 
ing-superior to every nation in the world. ‘The number blishment.. 


of her fleets, and the courage and discipline of her sea- 
men, have given her the unrivalled dominion of the 

seas, of which it would. be difficult for, the whole com- 
bined navy. of: Europe to deprive her.. In 1809, the 
naval force of Britain consisted of.157 ships of the line, 

19 from. 50 to 44, 184 frigates, 181 sloops, 308 brigs, 
making a ¢otal.of 849 in commission ;. besides 56 uf the 

line, 12 fifties, 56 trigates, qq sloops, 24.brigs, total’ 
192 in ordinary.and refitting; and 50 ships of the line, 

20 frigates, 20 sloops,. 10 brigs,. total 100, building : 

making a grand tota/ of 1141. : 

The progressive advance of-our navy. will appear by. 
attending to the following recital of its tonnage at dif- 
ferent periods, from the reign of Henry VIII. to the 
present time.. 


Year... Tons about: 
At.the death of Henry VIIE.. 1547 12400, 
Edward, VI.. = 1553. 11,000 
Mary, 1558 ' JOOOo . 
Elizabeth, 1603 17,000 . 
James I., 1625 19,000 
Rebellion, 1641: 22,400 
At the death of Charles: I. 1649: ~—s uncertain... 
At the Restoration, 1669 57,460 
At the death of Charles II. 1685 103,558 
Abdication of James IL. 1688 —_ ) 
ts 
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agendue- Year. Tons about 
a At the death of William IIT. 1702 1 59,000 
Anne, 1714 164,170 

‘George I. f 27 170,860 

George II. 1670 $27,200 

31st December, 1788 413,660 

| 1806 776,000 

1809 800,000 


It appears, however, that notwithstanding the vast 
increase of our navy, not a single dockyard has been 
added to it since the reign of William III. about 109 
years ago, at which time the tonnage of the naval force 
ef this kingdom amounted to nearly 160,000 tons ; it 


is now nearly 800,900 tons, or about five times as 
* 


* State- large ”®. 
enent by In sketching the military character of the French 
7 Mel- od British armies at the commencement of the 19th 
century, we shall avail ourselves of the observations of 
an anonymous, hut able and apparently impartial publi- 
cation, which appeared soon after the peace of Amiens, 
entitled Lhe Alititary Character of the European Armues 
15 at the Peace of Amiens. 
ci The astonishing success which has attended the 
eharacter . . . 
ar the French arms on the continent of Europe, is to be at- 
French  trihuted partly to the regular organization and severe 
army, discipline established by the Code de la Conscription, but 


Natave and 
object of 
military 

* tactics. 


it is still more to he ascribed to the skill, experience, and 
activity of their officers. The French generals early 
discovered the advantages resulting from dispatch. The 
alertness of the soldiers, the lightness of their baggage, 
and thcir inattention to regularity in time of action, en- 
abled them to execute their movements with a cclerity 
which has frequently ensured success. In an open coun- 
try, lines could not be preserved without difficulty. 
The French armies were therefore formed in colnmns. 
Brigade succeeded brigade, and when one division was 
repulsed, and fell hack on the columns in the rear, those 
in their turn attacked the cnemy, or sustained his shock, 
and fresh troops perpetually came forward, to supply 
the place of those which had heen defeated. 

Vhe French hattalions have no field-pieces attached 
to them; but this want is amply compensated by their 
flying artillery, which is composed of the flower of the 
French soldiers, and by its boldness and rapidity of 
inovement, supplies the place of that large train of ar- 
tillery with which the other European armies are usual- 
ly burdened. Jt is a constant maxim in the French 
armies to have a body of reserve, composed of their 
best troops, and under the command of an able general. 
If the main body should be beaten, the reserve covers 
their retreat, and on more than one occasion it has 
snatched the victory from the hands of the enemy. 

¥he French generals, like rich and bold gamesters, 
are incessantly tempting fortune. They look upon their 
losses as nothing, provided they succeed in the end. 
The little value at which they estimate tlieir men, the 


PARTI. MILITARY TACTICS. 
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SoME writers on the military art distingmish tactrcs 


from what they call stratcgy ; understanding by the lat- 
ter the science of military niovements-when not in sight 
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certainty of bcing able to replace them, the personal fhtres 
ambition of their chief, and the customary superiority fox 
of their numbers, afford them an advantage which can- 
not be counteracted but by great skill, conduct and ac- 
tivity. . , 
The soldiers of Britain are as intrepid by land as her mii. 
sailors by sea. ‘Their want of success on the continent charac 
cannot be ascribed to their want of hravery, but rather the 
to the organization of the British armies, their inferio- Bt 
rity of numbers, or the inexperience of the ofhcers by af 
whom they are commanded. Most of their command. 
ing oflicers, instead of conforming to general regula- 
tions, follow their own particular plans and ideas, ae- 
cording to their several geniuses, acquirements, and pre- 
judices. In a nation, which, from the spirit of its con- 
stitution and the habits of its people, is formed rather 
for naval than military operations, a ministry, how- 
ever enliglitened, scarcely possesses that authority whieh 
is neccssary to give uniformity to the diflerent depart. 
ments of the army, to constitute a regular and corre- 
sponding whole, ard to surmount those obstacles which 
are thrown in the way ‘of all umformity of military 
system, by the distance and distribution of the troops, 
The small numbcrs in which British treops are general- 
ly compelled to act on the continent, and their mixture 
with those of other nations, to which they are sometimes 
even subservient, are circumstances extremely disadvan- 
tageous. 

Ina military life, good faith, honour, and conrage, 
are the principal qualifications, and these are eminently 
conspicuous in the British army. ‘Their military ar- 
donr is greater than what is seen in any other service, 
but this is ina great measure damped among the officers 
hy the difficulty of promotion. Interest with ministers, 
and the necessity of raising money to defray the expences 
of the different departments of the state, though far from 
being the most equitable, are here unhappily among the 
hirst means of military promotion. 

The soldiers of the British army are possessed of ele- 
ments to enable them, under a commander of abilities 
and officers of experience, to be the best troops in the 
world. They require neither brandy nor self-conceit 
make them brave} their courage is innate 3 it 1s a na- 
tional instinct. heir officers too usually possess much 
greater information on general topics than those of all 
other Enropean nations, as education is more cultivated 
in Britain than elsewhere. They are attached to their 
profession, and follow it rather from generous motives 
and military spirit, than like mercenaries from a view 
of interest and profit. 

On the political and moral principles of war, see 
Cicero De Offcits, Grotius De Jure Belli et Pacts, 
Puffendorfl’s Law of Nature and Nations, and Ma- 
chiavel’s Discors?; and on the principles of war consider- 
cd as a science, see a memoir by Maizeroy, in the 4oth 
volume of Histoire de l’ Academie des Inscriptions st 
Belles Lettres, and Folard’s Commentaries on Polybius. 


of the enemy, or at least out of the range of their shot 5 
while they descrihe the former to be the science of mi- 


litary movements in sight of an enemy, or within the 
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. under their proper escorts, in front of the camp. 
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range of canton shot. We do not see tlie necessity of 
this distinction 3 and under the head of military tactics 
we shall consider whatever relates to military operations 
on land. 

It is not possible for us, within the very scanty limits 
to which we are now reduced, to give any thing like a 
regular treatise on the military art. We shall therefore 
endeavour toselect the most useful and interesting topics, 
and supply the place of disquisition by numerous plates 
with appropriate explanations. 

The science of military tactics comprehends the dis- 
position and arrangement of troops, whether on marches, 
in camps, or in line of battle ; the attack and defence of 
posts; the construction and superintendence of the works 


by which they are to be defended 5 the conducting of | 


sieces ; and the defence of besieged places. ‘These are 
the principal operations of a soldier, and these we shall 
briefly consider nearly in the order in which we have 
enumerated them, 

To direct the march of an army is not one of the 
Jeast difficult parts of a general’s duty. To do this with 
ability, he must be well acquainted with the nature of 
the country through which his troops are to pass, with 
the obstacles which are likely to oppose them in their 
progress, and with the disposition of the inhabitants. 


Our business here is only with the first of these conside- - 


rations. ‘There are three descriptions of countries which 


may become the theatre of war; an open country inter-— 


sected by rivers, a:mountainous, and a woody country. 
The march of an army through the first, as far as re- 
spects the face of the country alone, is seldom difficult, 
except in the passage of rivers, which we shall consider 
by and bye; and the last description of country is now 
so uncommon in Europe, that we need not dwelt on if. 
A mountainous country, however, presents numerons 
difficulties to call forth the abilities and experience of a 
commander, as in such a country, not only are the roads 
winding and difficult of access, but the unevenness of 
the ground, and the intervals between the hills, render 
it very easy for an enemy, with a small force, to oppose 
and distress a numerous army. 

The plan in Plate DXLIV. is intended to illustrate 
the march of an army through a mountainous country. 
At A is shown the position of the army previous to its 
march, with the artillery and baggage P, drawn up 
At 
B are partiesof hussars constituting the advanced guard 
of the army on its march ; and at C are parties of in- 
fantry forming the advanced guard of the colnmns in 
which the army is disposed. D represents the infantry 
forming the head of the columns; FE the park of artil- 
lery and waggons attached to it; I, battalions of ar- 
tillery, G the cavalry, H the baggage of the army, 
and | their escort. At K are parties of hussars and at 
L parties of dragoons. M represents the infantry: of 
the reserve forming the rear guard, and N platoons of 
infantry sent forward upon the heights, to cover the 
flanks of the principal’ columns. At O are villages in 
front of the position where the army is to encamp, and 
Which lave been taken possession of by the light in- 
fantry, 

The number of columns into which the marching 
army is to be divided, will depend on the number of 
toads or accessible approaches that lead to the position 
which it is to take up. In the present case there are 


4. 


only two principal roads, each leading across tlie river, 
and winding through the valleys to the principal heights, 
so that the army must march in two divisions. The 
usual disposition of the columns is ag follows. Four or 
five brigades of infantry,according to the number which 


composes the army, should be placed at the head of each. 


column ; the same partition should be made with re- 
gard to the artillery, which must follow the infantry:; 
the cavalry must march next, and the baggage of each 
column, well escorted by infantry, mnst follow the ca- 
valry, then the rest of the corps of light horse which 
are not detached ; and the dragoons are placed the last, 
in order to dismount, and sustain the rear-guard in case 
it shall be attacked. 
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An army seldom proceeds far without cncountering Ofthe pas- 
a river inits march, and as it commonly happens in a sage of si- 
country which has become the seat of war, that the ver 


bridges are destroyed or rendered impassable, the army 
must cross the river, either by swimming, at some ford, 
or by temporary bridges thrown ever for the purpose. 
Jt. is most advantageous to cross a river at some part 
where the stream is divided by small islands, unless the 
river be so shallow that it may be easily forded. If it 
be necessary to construct a bridge, this is best done by. 
means of boats or pontoons, and all the neccessary ap- 
paratus should be ready at the place of crossing at an 
appointed hour, and every measure should be taken to 
avoid confusion, and to be prepared for the enemy, who 
will probably dispute the passage. The two heads of 
the bridge when constructed should be entrenched, and 
well furnished with troops, and, if possible, the islands in 
the neighbourhood should be fortified by proper works, 
to prevent the enemy from-destroying the bridge, or in- 
commoding the labourers-employed in its construction, 


If the river be narrow, it is best to cross at some. 


place where it makes an angle, especially if, as com- 
monly happens, one of its banks be higher tlian the op- 
posite bank, so that the higher ground may be defended: 
by a battery. If the river be fordable by infantry, care 
should be taken beforehand to clear the bed at the ford, 
and render the banks easy of access. 

The lower figure of Plate DXLV. illnstrates the pas- 
sage of ariver. AAA represent bridges of boats; B, 
redoubts by which the bridges are protected ; C, a bat- 
tery, under cover of which the infantry work at ‘the 
construction of the redoubts; D, a battery, to prevent. 
the encmy from annoying the army on its march; KE, 
the march of the army; F, the artillery distributed a- 
mong the brigades of infantry 3 G, infantry forming in 
columns to open on the opposite side throngh the inter- 
vals of the redoubts ; H, march of the columns in the 
front of the redoubts, where they halt to give time fora 
part of the cavalry to form upon its flanks; I, a battery 
crected to facilitate the forming of the cavalry; K, ca- 
valry, which in gaining the opposite shore, forms in or- 
der of battle, and posts itself upon the flanks of the in- 
fantry 5 L, eight battalions in column upon the right 
wing of the army, te go and examine the village and at- 
tack the enemy init, in case he should be possessed of 
it; M, hussars and dragoons, who have taken possession 
of the height which is on the left wing of the army 3 
N, a brigade of infantry posted next the height, cover. 


ing the left wing of the cavalry ; O, the disposition of , 


the army marching up to the enemy. 
It: is.in general a very difficult task to defend-the pas- 


sage. 
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sage of a river against an army that is determined on 
crossing it. Indeed, if the river be of such a nature as 
to present sevcral points by which an enemy can cross, 
and if the defending army be not of such strength as to 


the passage meet their opponents in the field, such a defence will be 


almost impracticable. Whiere it can be attempted, how- 
ever, and where sufficient notice can be procured of the 
enemy’s approach, all the boats and barks found on the 
river should be removed or destroyed, to prevent the 
enemy from using them in constructing his bridges. 
Both banks of the river should be carefully reconnoitred, 


that the fords and other accessible points of passage 
‘may be sufficiently obstructed ; and, the ground which 
might protect the enemy’s passage, should in particular 
‘be attended to. 
many columns, should be made along the side of the ri- 
ver to be defended, that a great number of troops may 
be advantageously disposed. 


Roads sufficiently wide to admit of 


It must be confessed, 
however, that if the accessible points extend along a 
considerable tract of country, and if the bank of the ri- 
ver next the enemy overhang that on the opposite side, 
a defence will be nearly impossible. 

The upper figure of Plate DX LV. shews the manner 


of disposing the troops to defend the passage of the ri- 
ver. 
defend the river; B, the camp of the light horse, infan- 
try, and dragoons, on the wings of the army; C, castle 
and village, guarded by light infantry; D, a town oc- 
cupied by the infantry belonging to the army; E, 
bridge broken down; F, islands occupied by infantry ; 


A, the march of the main army in three parts to 


G, posts of infantry distributed along the side of the ri- 


ver; H, batteries established along the side of the ri- 
ver; I, posts of cavalry, to keep the communication be- 
tween the camps; K, bridges constructed to preserve 
the communication of the islands; L, bridges for the 
communication of the camps. 


Modern warfare is distinguished from that of the an- 


cients, not more with respect to the arms which it em- 
ploys, than the multitude of stores, ammunition, and 
provisions necessary for a campaign. 


The number of 
horses now employed for drawing the artillery, and the 


ammunition waggons, as well as to mount the great in- 
crease of cavalry, considerahly adds to the quantity of 


military stores required by the troops. ‘This has pro- 
duced the necessity for magazines, established in such 
number, and at such distances from each other, as may 
most expedite the operations of the campaign; and these 


magazines require not only to be fortifed themselves, 
but to be strengthened by forts or redoubts in their vi- 


cinity. To these magazines modern writers on the art 
of war have appropriated the term of baszs of military 
eperations, and the roads by which an army receives its 
subsistence from the magazines, are called dznes of ope- 
ration. ‘The situation of the principal magazine, and 
the length and direction of the lines of operation, are 
considered as of the highest importance. With respect 
to the first and second of these, we must refer to Tem- 
plehof’s History of the Seven Years War, where the 
question is considered with great minuteness and scienti- 
dic accuracy. The direction of a line of operations may 
‘be illustrated by the first sevenfiguies of Plate D XLVI. 
Fig. 1. represents a line of operation forming the seg-_ 
ment of a ¢ircle, having a line of ‘posts ACB towards 
the enemy’s country, and two principal fortresses DE 
within the segment. As this circular segment is sup- 
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posed to surround a part of the enemy’s territory, and is 
strengthened by the two fortresses AB, at the extremi- 
ties of the basis, it 1s esteemed the most advantageous 
form. On the other hand, if the segment had its cir- 
cumference directed towards the enemy, as in fig. 2. it Fig, : 
would form the worst possible direction for a basis; for 
here the fortresses CD, placed in the circumference, are 
very much exposed, and might be easily taken by de- 
tachments from the columns FE and F. The only way 
of preventing this would be to detach troops from A and 
B laterally, to incommode the columns E. and F, and 
to take up a strong position either at g or. The more 
the segment approaches to the elliptical form, as in fig, 3. Fig. 
it is the less susceptible of defence, as is evident from the 
relative position of the three tortresses A, C, and B. 
The line of operation represented by fig. 4. consisting Fig. 4 
of salient and obtuse angles, such as Ac B, Bd G, con- 
stitutes an excellent form, as it resembles the outworke 
of a fortress, and it is as impracticable for an enemy to 
enter into the interior of this basis, as to carry a curtain 
between two flanks. The two fortresses cd are not nearly 
so much exposed as C in fig. 3. as if one of them were 
attacked, it would be easy to makea diversion from the 
other inte the enemy’s country. If the points which 
terminate the basis advance as in fig. 5. it will be a Fig. : 
favourable circumstance, especially if the most advanced 
post were liounded by the sea, or by a large river. 
‘Fhe basis which we have been considering consists of 
curved or angular lines. Now, let us suppose two bases, 
the one A /B, fig. 6. forming merely a straight line, Fig.¢ 
while the other ce g df, has two of its lines ec and df 
advanced towards the enemy. ‘This latter is the more 
advantageous, as it exposes so much more of the ene- 
my’s country. In general, it is a good rule to construct 
fortresses opposite to those of the enemy, as here the for- 
tress ¢, if moderately strong, is capable of protecting the 
whole line from e to d, against the three opposite forts 
A“ B. Itis a great fault for any part of a basis to re- — 
cede, as dc from the line of the enemy AB, fig. 7. $0 Fig. 7 
as to form an angle with it, as here all the country be- 
tween A and c is exposed to the hostile attacks of A 


are connected, it is of the highest importance for a ge- 
neral when he takes the field, to select the proper posi- 
tions where he may encamp his army, so as to be rea- 
dily defended against the attacks of a superior enemy, 
and have an easy communication with his ewn posts. In 
selecting such a situation he must be guided partly by 
the nature of the country, and partly by the situation of 
the enemy ; but if possible, he should choose a position 
which is rather elevated, and which may be protected 
on the flanks or rear, either by the natural situation of 
the ground, or by works thrown up for that purposes 
It should not be too near the bank of a river, though it 
may be of advantage to have such an object in front. 
The encampment of an army in sncha situation is point 
ed out by Plate DXLVII.; where A is the camp of 
the main body of the army; B, an advanced camp, 
composed of dragoons and hussars, in order to cover the 
right of the army, to guard the passes by which the ene- 
my might make incursions vpon the flanks and reat of 
the army, molest the convoys, and cut off the commu- 

nications 


o 


it. 


litary nications ; C, villages and bridges, guarded by the light 
ctics infantry ; D, posts of dismounted dragoons in the front 
of their camp; I, posts of dragoons on horseback, to 
secure the communication between their camp and that 
of the main body of the army ; F, bridges built to keep 
up the communication between the grand and the ad- 
vanced camp; G, bridges and villages guarded by de- 
tachments of infantry; H, grand guards of horse; I, 
guards of infantry ; K, bridge, village, and mill, guard. 
ed by the infantry belonging to the army ; L, camp of 


- 


dragoons and hussars, covering the left of the army, 


and supporting the light infantry; M, villages and 
bridges guarded by the light infantry; N, posts of dis- 
mounted dragoons in the front and on the flanks of their 
camp; O, posts of dragoons on horseback; P, posts 
and detachments of hussars, to patrole in front and on 
the flanks of the army:and their camp. 

It often becomes necessary, cither from an inferiori- 
ty of numbers, or from the nature of the ground, to in- 
trench or fortify a camp. In general this is done by 
digging deep ditches round the most defenceless part ; 

driving pallisades in front of this ditch; forming an 
embankment of felled trees, with their unlopped 
branches pointing towards the enemy; or, where there 
is time for such an operation, and where the proper 
materials can be obtained, constructing redoubts or 
regular outworks, capalle of being defended by artil- 
lery. : 
Plate DXLVIII. represents a camp intrenched in an 
- open country, withoyt any peculiar advantages of de- 
fence. A, the main body of the army encamped be- 
hind its intrenchments; B, the camp of the troops of 
reserve; C, camp of the drayocns, to secure the rear 
of the army; D, camp of hussars, to cover the gronnd 
on the right of the army; i, villages and redoubts 
guarded by the light infantry to secure the camp of 
the hussars; I, bridges built to secure the communi- 
eation of the army with the ground on the right, and 
to favour the retreat of the troops posted on the oppo- 
site side; G, brigades of artillery distributed on the 
flanks, and along the whole front of the army ; TH, the 
park of artillery ; I, a hridge intrenched, to secure the 
Communication between the army and the ground on 
the Jeft; K, villages and farm houses, guarded by de- 
tachments of hussars and light infantry, to patrole in 
front of the army. 

In Plate DXLIX. are shown other methods of in- 
- trenching a camp in the neighbourhood of a town or 
village, and in situations where the camp ean be pro- 
tected by inundations. Tig. 1. represents an intrench- 
ed camp in the neighbourheod of a town. A, a deep 
marshy valley, with an unfordable rivulet across it. B, 
a redoubt constructed on a mountain, by which the 
right wing is appuyed. C, a small wood in front of the 
Mountain. J), a line which connects two fleeches to- 
gether at the foot of the mountain, where the village 
of Weilheim is situated. F, a rivulet, over which are 
thrown bridges of. communication, to facilitate an in- 
tereourse between the camp and the redoubt on the 
inl. ¥, an eminence with a gentle declivity, at the 
foot of which is the village of Mansfeld, surrounded by 
defiles and hollow roads. G, defiles and hollow roads. 

» lines which run along the circumference of the 
heights about Wreilheim, forming a retrenchment. I, 
close works. L, a redoubt which masks the entrance 
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wood which covers some high mountains by which the — 


left wing is supported. 
across tle wood for greater security. 
pickets. 
ed for the yurpose of covering the opening behind the 
left wing of the camp. R, a line of communication 
from the last redoubt to the left of the intrenchment. 
5, several passages 30 fect broad and closed in by chevaux- 
de-frize, to aflord an opportunity for the cavalry to ad- 
vance, should the enemy be foiled in his attack against 
any part of the works. T, the infantry and cavalry 
encamped behind the retrenchments; the infantry in 
the first line, and the cavalry in the second. U, X, Y, 
Z, four roads behind the camp to facilitate the ‘retreat 
of the army, sliould it be pressed. 

Fig. 2. and 3. represent an intrenched camp with in- 
undations in front. Fig. 1.@ 6, two dykes 40 paces 
long, 5 broad, and as many high. CD two rows of 
stakes from 4 to § inchics thick. E, the coffin formed 
by means of stakes hlled up. Itis eight feet broad. I’, 
the adjacent country, inundated by the rivulet being 
forecd out of its current by the last dyke and by @ and 0. 
G and H, the outlets which the rivulet seeks, to con- 
tinue its course, I, small creeks or ends of ditches dug 
ahout the ground. Fig. 3. represents the current of a 
rivulet, with a dyke to occasion inundations. Camp, 
with the several dykes in front, which are calculated to 
produce inundations. ‘The spaces between these dykes 
are called coffins, viz. I, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

We have mentioned the works by which the field posts 
are fortified, and which are nsually called redoubis. As 
the construction of redoubts is generally a work of the 
moment, and falls within the province of the command- 
ing oflicer of a detachment, it is proper that we shonld 
here describe the most uscful and expeditious methods 
of raising such works. These metliods are illustrated by 
the plans in the upper part of Plate DL. 

Tig. 1. shows the pian of the ordinary square redoubt 
which is constructed in the following manner: When 
a proper spot has been chosen, a line @ AF is drawn of 
a sufficient length, and at one extremity ais drawn aC 
perpendicular to it. ‘hen from @ towards Cand E are 
set off the diniensiens proposed for each side of the pa- 
rapet within the fort, allowing 2 or 23 fathoms for 30 
men, 4 fathoms for 50, and so in proportion for a greater 
number. ‘These lines being ascertained, a picket is 
placed at C, with a cord attached to it, and with the 
length a C is described an arch, and from the point EF, 
with the same distance, another arch is described, inter- 
secting the former in I. Then joining EF and CP, 
the square forming the inner parapet is completed. 
Within the square, at the distance of 2 or 3 feet, is de- 
scribed another square I, L, M, N, having its sides pa- 
rallel to those of the former. This marks the breadth 
of the banguette, where the men are to be drawn up. 
Again, on the cutside of the first square at about 8 
or 9 fect distance 15 drawn a third square O, P, Q, R, 
determining the outer side and thickness of the para- 
pet. This thickness is only calculated to resist musket 
balls; as, ifit is to stand against cannon, it should be at 
Jeast 18 feet. Lastly, at rather a greater distance from 
this third square is drawn a fourth 5, T, V, X, marking 
the breadth of a ditch that is to surround the redoubt. 


4G The 


O, an abattis which is made 
P, infantry 
Q, a redoubt on a small eminence, construct- 
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The lines being finished, fascines or faggots of brush- 
wood are to be laid between the two iimermost squares, 
as a foundation to support the earth of the banquette ; 
a second range is laid on the lines AB, GH, to support 
the inside of the parapet, and a third on the square 
O, P, Q, R, to strengthen the outside of the parapet, 
leaving a space through all the fascznes to the ditch, on 
the side least exposed to the enemy, as at B, for an en- 
trance. It is sometimes convenient to make this en- 
trance take a winding direction, as is shown at T, 
Ho. 2. 

Fig. 3. exhibits a section of these works, where AB 
is the breadth of the ditch at the top; MN its breadth 
at the bottom; IFN its slope, on a line with the outside 
of the parapet, called the scarp, and GM its slope to- 
wards the open country, called the counterscarp. AL 
and [D represent the fuscenes forming the outer and 
inner slopes of the parapet, the interval between them 
being filled with earth trodden down hard. At E is 
the banquette. DC is the thickness of the parapet be- 
low, and [L its thickness above, which forms a slope 
for the more convenient firing of musketry. 

In this square redoubt it is evident that the men must 
fire straight forward in lines perpendicular to the sides 
of the squares, as in fig. 4. As it is often of great 
consequence that the directions of firing should eross 
each other, the better to flank the enemy, the banquette 
is sometiines formed with angles, as in fig. 5. so that the 
men may stand two together in little redans. As, how- 
ever, such a construction takes up too much time and 
labour for ordinary occasions, M. Le Cointe prefers a 
circular redoubt, such as is represented at fig. 6. where 
the men may fire from every part of the circumference. 
The construction of such a redoubt is extremely simple, 
and differs only in its first step, viz. describing the con- 
centric circles, which is done with a cord fastened at 
one end by a picket at a central point C. 

The strength of the redoubt will be much increased, 
if the ditch can be filled with water, as by turning into 
it the stream of a rivulet. See Q, fig. 7. If the ground 
be uneven, so that the water will not run equally into 
every part of the ditch, dams must be raised, as C, to 
keep up the water in the higher parts, whence it may 


run to the lower, after the former are full. 


Fig. 7. represents a plan of the square redoubt, with 
a wet ditch, when completed. A, the inner ground of 
the redoubt; B, the bottom of the ditch; CDE, the 
dam of earth; F a dam of boards, planks or fascines ; 
G the upper part of the redoubt, made with fascines 
or with earth thrown out of the ditch; H, the lower 
part of the redoubt cut into the earth; 1, the berme or 
space left at the outer bottom of the parapet, to kcep 
up the earth; L, the entrance of the redoubt; M, the 
inside of the parapet ; N, the outside of the parapet ; 
O, the banquette ; P, the glacis; Q, the river mtro- 
duced to fill the ditch with water. 

The attack and defence of posts are among the most 
important departments of what the French call /a petzte- 
guerre, and in a country where fortihed towns are 
rare, constitute a considerable part of held operations. 
We shall consider them rather more at large than we 
have the preceding parts of military tactics. 

When an officer is detached either to attack or to 
guard a post, he should provide himself with a cord re- 
gularly divided, for the purpose of describing lines, and 
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raising temporary works, and should procure a skilful 9 
and confidential guide, from whom he may derive the Ti 
requisite information respecting the nature of the coun- 


try, and the breadth and goodness of the roads. He 
should dispose his party in such a manner that an ad. 


vanced guard of cavalry, as A, fig. 8. Plate DL, should Fig 


set out first, preceded by a small detachment of about six 
horsemen, headed by a corporal, as B, C, C; two horse- 
men in the middle, and two on each side. While the 
main body is moving along the principal road, as from 
Hi to F, a detachment cf about 8 or 12 horsemen, ac- 
cording to the strength of the corps, should be sent 
about 50 paces oneach side, by way of wings, as DD; 
and from each of these wings 2 men should keep 50 
paces farther out, as at EK, by which means the coun- 
try will be properly examined, and surprises from the 
enemy prevented. On coming near a wood, as at NN, 
the cavalry should spread, the better to scour the out- 
skirts and the wood itself, When the corps is nume- 
rous, the cavalry should be formed into squadrons, as 
G, G, G, and the infantry into platoons, as F, F, F, 
marching alternately along the road. 

If, on the march, the advanced gnard come toa 
cross road, or the entrance of a hollow way, as at I, I, 
where it is likely they may be met by a party of the 
enemy, they should immediately prepare for an attack 5 
and it the commander of the main body observe his ad- 
vanced guard in action, lie should immediately draw 
off his platoons of infantry, and form them on the side 
of the road, as at L, L, L, or on some neighbouring 
height, as at M, M, that they may be out of the way 
of the enemy’s cavalry, and ready to engage if occas 
sion shonld require it. 

On the march the party should carefully avoid vil- 
lages, and rather halt or refresh his men in a wood, oF 
some other concealed spot. 

The commander of a detached party must take theon 
safest and most effectual metheds to reconnoitre then0 
country through which he is to pass, without being ob- 
served or suspected by the enemy. The method of 
doing this recommended by M. Jeney will frequently 
succeed, and is as follows: He supposes himself with 
his party at Soest in Westphalia A (fig. 2. Plate DL), 
and the enemy posted at Bervick B, two leagues from 
him. To know the situation of this place without stir- 
ring from Soest, he takes the map of the country : and 
from Soest as the centre, he draws a-circle, whose ett 
cumference passes half a league beyond Bervick. He 
draws a circle of the same size upon a leaf of paper, t 
make his plan, as in fig. 2. and then places Soest il 
the centre A, and marks all the villages which he finds 
ju the map near the circumference upon his plan, with © 
the distances and bearings as they are represented m 
the map, making use of a pencil to mark the places 
DDD, so as to correct the errors more easily which 
the map may have led him to make. 

Having thus formed his plan with a scale of two 
leagues, he goes to the burgomaster of the towns 
Soest, where he causes some of the most intelligent in- 
habitants to come, and speaking to them freely and 
openly, induces them to communicate all the informa- 
tion for which he has occasion. | 

The better to conceal his designs, he begins his T 
connoitring by Brockhusen, a village distant from the 


enemy. He asks the distance from Soest to Brockhe 
sen 5. 
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sen; if they say it is a league and three-fourths, he cor- 
rects the distance of his plan, which made it two leagues ; 
then he informs himself of all that is to be found on the 
road from Soest to Brockhusen, chapels, houses, woods, 
fields, orchards, rivers, rivulets, bridges, mills, &c. If 
they say that a league from Soest they pass the village 
of Kinderking, he marks that place uponhis plan. He 
asks if the road from Soest to Kinderking be crossed by 
any other road ; if there be any morass or heath ; if the 
road be inclosed, paved or straight ; if there be any 
bridges to pass, and at what distance. He takes care 
to mark every thing on his plan, forgetting nothing, 
even to mills, bushes, gibbets, gullies, fords, and every 
thing that can be got from their information ; which 
will probably be perfect, because one always knows 
more than another. He continues his questions from 
Kinderking to Brockhusen, and advancing by little and 
little, observes the same method on the roads of the 
other villages round, marked DDD. In this manner he 
cannot fail to acquire an entire knowledge of all the 
places ; besides, he finds himself imperceptibly instruct- 
ed in the position of the enemy, by seeing the different 
routes by which he can approach with the greatest se- 
curity. 

For the attack of an enemy’s post, such men should 
be selected as are brave, cool, and experienced ; or if 
the affair require a considerable number, the detach- 
ment should be divided into platoons, some composed of 
picked men for the real attack, and others of ordinary 
soldiers for feints. ‘The men should be provided, be- 
sides their arms, with such instruments as may be ne- 
cessary for pulling down or scaling the enemy’s works, 
such as shovels and pickaxes for fascine parapets; hatch- 
ets for pallisadoes or chevaux de frize, and scaling lad- 
ders for stone or brick work. Having made the proper 
disposition for his attack, and procured the necessary 
guides, the commander of the detachment should set 
out in the night, so as to be at the place of attack two 
or three hours before daybreak, taking care to march 
with as little noise or parade as possible. 

If the post to be attacked be an ordinary redoubt, 


» such as we have described in N® 25. on hearing the sig- 


nal previously agreed on, all the divisions are to rise at 
once from the place where they should have lain con- 
cealed ; the first ranks should leap into the ditch, and 
soon after the second should follow, and both together 
assist in undermining the angles of the scarp, or cutting 
away the stakes which may impede their progress. If 
the parapet be faced with stone or brick work, care 
should be taken that the ladders be not too short, and 
great expedition should be used in mounting them, and 
especially in following the leading men in the assault, 
if they should be knocked down by the fire of the ene- 
my. 

Should the ditch be filled with water, and too deep 
to be waded, it may be crossed on temporary bridges 
made of planks, supported on empty casks, or the ditch 
may be filled up with casks full of earth. Tf, as often 
happens, the ground be obstructed with caltrops, these 


must be swept away by dragging trees with their leaves 
and branches over the ground (A). 
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In attacking posts of considerable magnitude, such ““-V—~ 


as villages, it is best to divide the attack, and to make 
a feint on those parts which seem best defended, while 
the true attacks are reserved for those situations which 
seem most difficult of access, and where consequently, 
the enemy is least upon his guard. As soon as part of 
the village has been carried, some divisions of the de- 
tachment should hasten to strengthen their position, by 
possessing themselves of some church, or high ground, 
from which they annoy the enemy. 


29 


When a post is once occupied, if it be thought of Defence of 
sufficient consequence to retain it, the best methods? 


Should immediately be taken to protect it against an at- 
tack of the enemy. The infantry to remain under arms 
in the middle of the place, the cavalry to patrole with- 
out, while the commanding officer, escorted by a dozen 
horsemen, goes to examine the environs to make his 
arrangements ; having sent several small detachments 
before, to cover him in time of reconnoitring. 

Having. remarked the places proper for his guard, 
defence, and retreat, as well as the dangerous ones by 
which the enemy can make approaches secretly to sur- 
prise him, he should choose the most convenient in the 
front of his post to fix his grand guard D, (fig. 1. Plate 
DLI.), which must face the enemy. He must mark 
the heights for this guard to place their vedettes KEE E, 
and regulate the number according to the exigencies of 
the situation. In a covered country you must not be 
sparing of them, and must reinforce every guard. At 
50 paces from the front of the grand guard a non- 
commissioned officer with eight horsemen should be al- 
ways ready to set out at K, to go and reconnoitre, when 
the vedettes have observed any party. 

If the post to be defended be merely a redoubt, it 
will be proper to keep in readiness a number of trees 
cut down with their branches, to stop up any breaches 
made by the enemy’s shot. the men employed in the 
defence should stand in three ranks, the front and centre 


‘ranks with fixed bayonets, and the third rank provided 


with long pikes, so as to project as far as the bayonets 
of the front rank. On the enemy’s approach, the men 
should reserve their fire till the enemy come up to the 
glacis, and the rear rank should be furnished with hand 
grenades, or lighted faggots, to throw among the ene- 
my, when they attempt to scale the parapet. 

In the defence of a village or small town, guards 
should be posted at the entrance of the principal streets; 
trenches should be cut across the streets, and cannon 
planted behind them, while a detachment of cavalry 
should occupy the market-place, or broadest street, to 
attack the enemy, if they force an entrance. If the 
advanced guards are driven in, they should retire with 
coolness and deliberation, defending their posts from 
house to house, till proper support can be given them 
from the body of the detachment. 

If there be any dangerous place capable of covering 
the approaches of the enemy in the environs of the post, 

and 


a er a a ne 
(a) The principal engines employed in the attack of posts, are represented in Plate DLV, to which we shall 


presently refer. 
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Plate 
DLI. 
fig. 1, 
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guard placed there, more or less strong according to the 
importance of the place, and care should be taken to 
preserve the communication. ‘The guards and picqnets 
being.placed, the detachment that was sent out on the 


roads must be called in, and then go to work to lodge the - 


party in the gardens that open upon the country, and 
the commanding officer’s quarters; beating down hedges, 
filling up ditches, and levelling a piece of ground large 
enough to draw up the whole corps. ‘The horses to be 
put under cover in barns, contiguous to the gardens; but 
in case there are no barns, they may substitute sheds open 
on one side, that the horses may go out together in case 
ofan alarm. The officers should occupy the houses in 
the neighbourhood of the sheds, and one of each com- 
pany remain day and night with the company, to pre- 
vent any of the men from entering the village without 
leave, upon any pretence. ‘The commanding ofhcer 
must acquaint the officers of his having chosen the place 
M for the rendezvous in case of a retreat; which ought 
to be at some distance from the village, and on the side 
he judges most convenient for retiring to the army. At 
sunset the grand guard are to return to the post and join 
the picquct, the half of each to mount alternately till 
daybreak, and then the grand guard to return to the 
place which they possessed the day before. The sentries 
and vedettes should te doubled; and all the passages shut 


up with waggons placed in two rows, except one for, 


sallying out at in case of a retrext, made wide cnough 
for the passage of tue patroles or the whele cavalry. | 
The corporals of the ordinary guard should lead the 
relief of the vedettes every hour, setting off together ; 
but when they come to the passage of the post A, they 
must separate into two. parties, the one to the right to 
relieve the vedettes BBB, the other to the left for the 
vedettes CCC; then each of them, with the par- 
ties they have relieved, should go on at their head a 
quarter of a league by the two routes pointed ont in the 
plan, to examine the environs, supposing an hour to 
cach. Besides this reconnoitring, the captain of the 
grand guard should send two patrolesin the night. ‘To 
fll up the intervals, they should sct one about half an 
hour after the corporals, and make the same round. 
In defensive operations in an open country, the forti- 
fying of a village or a church-yard may often prove of 


importance, as such posts well defended may obstruct 


the movements of the enemy, and give time for a sufh- 
cient force to collect to meet them in the fleld. We 
shall therefore describe the most approved mode of 
strengthening these positions. 

When it is proposed to fortify a village, inquiry 
should first be made respecting the surrounding country, 
whether there are woods, hills, or rivers near the vil- 
lage, whether the roads be accessible, whether provi- 
sions can be easily obtained, &c. If the village 1s to 
be occupied as a post of defence merely, the woods, ri- 
vers, ravines, or heights, may aflord advantageous out- 
posts or situations for batteries or ambuscades; but ifit 
is to be possessed as an advanced post on the eve of a 
battic, the woods next the army should be cut down, 
the hollows filled up, and every thing removed which 
may obstruct the freest communication between the vil- 
lage and the main army; while on the side of the ene- 
my, cvcery obstruction by works, trees, &c. should be 


f prevent the enemy from approaching under cover of it. 


‘should be set on fire by the enemy, and the troops be 


thrown in the way of his approach. The roads should 
be broken up or intersected with deep ditches. 


If there be good liedges or deep roads parallel to the“ 


village, or in sucha situation as to front the enemy, 
these will serve as breastworks, and for shelter. The 
hedges should be cut down to within four feet of the | 
bottom, their tops sloping towards the country, and 
deep ditches should be dug in front> If the -roads are. 
deep, banguettes or steps must be thrown up next the 
hedge to raise the men to the proper-height for firing. 
For want of such natural means of defence, it will be 
necessary to throw up intrenchments on the side next 
the enemy and on the flanks. 

Fig. 1. Plate DLIT. will explain the method of do- 
ing this in a village, under ordinary circumstances. 
The village stands in a. plain, and in front of the army, 
which is distant from it about 600 paces, a. The front 
of the intrenchment consists of three fleeches or arrows, 
b, c, d, joined together by lines. There are wolf-holes 
before the works that cover the left flank e: the line g, 
which crosses‘some swampy grounds, is broken in seve- 
ral places 7; and the grove of wood /, is cut down, to 


As the right flank, consisting of a level plain, is more 
exposed than any other quartcr, in addition to the works 
made of earth, which are thrown up at mm, trees are 
collected, and heaped up inthe form of an abattis, 2. 
These are defended by a discharge of musquetry from 
the intrenchments, whose lines are raised as high as pos- 
sible behind the growing hedges 0, which inclose the 
gardens. It has however bcen judged necessary to throw 
the works up in a forward position p, and to have an 
interval between them and the hedges, lest the houses 


exposed to it. Every thing is left clear and open at 
the back of the village, in order to secure a free inter- 
course with head-quarters. , 
Other measures, however, must be adopted in the 
fortifying of villages which lie at so great a distance 
from the camp, that the enemy might surprise and take 
possession of them before any suecours could be sent; 
for. in that case, intrenchments must be thrown up 
throughout the whole of their circumference. If, on the 
contrary, one of the wings of the army should be “h 
ported by such a post, it would be more judicious 
put the flank in a state of defence, and to-lengthen the | 
works in that quarter, to prevent the enemy from tam 
ing ats . 
If it should be judged expedient, under the circum 
stances of the army being cantoncd, to fortify a i 
which lies in a plain, other means must be used ; for in 
that case there would not be troops enough to defend it. 
Should there be a sufficiency of men, intrenchment 
must be thrown up in the manner we have desceibed, 
and fleechcs must be adopted to cover them bewing 
with lines to connect the vacant intervals; but if t ere 
be a seareity of soldiers, nothing but what 1S absolutely 
necessary must be done3 for it is highly impolitie to at- 
tempt more than can be easily defended. Under these 
circumstances you must be satished with erecting smal 
works, or using barricadoes to mask .the entrantes; 
here and there likewise fleeches must be constructed, 
whose cummunication will be kept up by the garaen 
hedges. {f the village should stand on an emnien 


4 may be fortified with more facility, and many things 
_ may be omitted, as the natural situation is itself a re- 
‘spectable post. | 

Should there be a very great a tion .between 
the extent of the village, and the number of men in- 


small, a part only must be fortified, and the remainder 

of the houses must be secured by —_ Sometimes in- 

deed it is found necessary to burn or destroy them, to 
vent tle enemy from approaching the for tified parts, 
er cover of the buildings. 

But if the garrison should not be sufficiently. strong 
even to defend a part of the. village, you must be con- 
tented with fortifying the church and church-yard, or 
the castle if there be onc. If any of. these posts be 
pret defensible, troops must occupy them on the 
first alarm; but this must be done in perfect safety, 
and without the soldiers being exposed to be cut off on 
their march. ‘This precaution is above all others ne- 
cessary where villages are so long and open that the 
| cavalry may enter “them at every opening. On this 
| 


c= 


acconnt the ordinary roads and avenues must not only 
be obstructed, but the garden hedges must ‘be repaired, 
and every opening must be closed, which may be easily 
. done by driving stakes into the canal and nailing boards 
| across them, which will prevent any sudden inruption of 
the awry from which alonc any danger is to be an- 
| prehended on eccasions of this sort 5 “for the infantry 
| would scarcely advance, except by surprise, before tlic 
| garrison could occupy its station. ifany apprehensions 
are formed of an attack, the soldiers must not be absent 
from their pest, eituer in the dusk of the evening, or at 
night ; they must, ou the contrary, be wtb’ i in the 
ntrenchments during that period, to be ready in the 
Reighbouring houses, “always clothed and accoutred. 
eid of =~ A cliurch and churcli-yard afford an admirable post 


Seated on an elevation. In fortifying such a post, we 
‘should first block mp every road and bye way leading 
3 ‘toit, by means of waggons or carts, with their wheels 
"Maken off and loaded with dung or earth; trees laid 
across, or chevaux de frize. The narrow paths may be 
ibricadocd with yails, with their points standing up- 
wards, and a little eutin ils; having beliind them thick 
Branches of trees, or logs of wood, with a ditch in 
‘front. These previous precantions were taken, tlic 
“doors of the church should be pierced in several places, 
‘about eight feet from the bottom, with holes large 
enoush to admit the muzzle of the musquet, and plat- 
forms should be raised with steps within for the men to 
efrom, Other loop holes should be made at the bot- 
orn of the doors just above the level of the ground, 
‘and a ditch must be dug within, about three feet deep, 
as to admit of men firing ath thence through these 
ower loop-loles. See fig. 2. The doors must also be 
secured by barricadocs, consisting of pallisades driven 
hieera feet into the ground, and set extremely thick, 
‘Some bene deener iran ders, so as to leave Spaces he 
-tween — and the top for toot! holes. See a, a, fig. 3. 
This barricado is technically called tambour. 
Walls of the church must also he pierced in various 
es as directed for the doors, see fig. 3. and ditches 
“must be = within them, and scaflolding erected as be- 
a - 
A gain, on the outside of the church, a ditch is to be 
Zz 
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tended for its defence, and the latter should be too | 


cross fire. 


of defence, especially if, as usually happens, they are 


‘object. 


7 he 


dug as close to the walls as is — with safety to Military 


the foundation, about 12 feet in breadth at the top, and. Tactics. 
four in depth ; and frem the further side of this ditch 7 
the ground phil be gradually sloped towards the open 
country. Through the main door of the church an 
opening should he made about two feet above thie: 
ground, sufficiently large to admit of one man passing 
through without much dificulty, so that when the 
church- -yard becomes untenable, the garrison may re- 
treat into the church. 

It must nat be forgotten to secure the means of a 
If the charel be built in the form of a cross 
cross firings may be easily procured throngh the onda 
loop-holes; but when this is not the case , loop- holes should 
be made through every salient-angle of the building, or 

tambours, such as represented in fig. 3. must be formed 
wherever at-can be conveniently done. 

Men must be distributed in the upper part of the 
building. ‘These men will take out the tiles or slates in 
different places, in order to observe the approaches of 
the enemy, and to fire npon him when he comes within 
musket-shot. ‘The lower windows of the tower or 
steeple must hkewise be barricadoed, and have loop- 
holes made in them. The pavement of the church mnst 
be taken up, and the stones or bricks be carricd to the 
top of the building, to enable the besieged to let them 
drop npon the enemy, when he gets sufficiently near. 
Yu order to render the defence as practicable as possible, 
you must also collect some Lijec barrels or tubs, and 
keep them constantly at band filled with water, for the 


‘purpose of extinguishing any fire which might break 


out in the church, or be eflected by the nye S 
shells. 
Fig. 4. shows a — dlethe chemmab etglvelgglehe yard Fig. 4, 
thus fortified. «@, a, a, a, the wall of the church-yard ; 
b, c, tambour meta n tlie Keg’ of the entrances ; d, die 
olanah e, f, tambour work constructed ds oes the 
doors ; g, the sacristy or vestry. z 
Connected with the attack and defence of posts is of ambus- 
the subject of ambuscades, which we must now briefly cades. 
corisider, 
Ambuseades may he formed in any jas where a 
part may lie concealed, to surprise the enemy in pas- 
sing. ‘They are easily carreed into execution in woods, 
hollow places, and large deserted buildings ; but the a 
placing of an ambuscade in any situation requires pre- 
vious accurate information with respect to the move- 
ments of the enemy. When the commander of a party 
has been directed to form an ambuscade, to surprise a 
convoy of artillery, baggage, or provisions, or a body 
of recruits going to Wanforee the enemy, he should first 
make every necéssary inquiry r especting the route which 
the enemy is to take; the situation of the places near 
which lie 1s to pass, and the post to which he is about 
to march. He must also i inquire with seeming anxiety 
about the roads which lead in an opposite hscetiin, on 
which be should scem more intent than on his main 
Having concerted his plan, he should set ont 
at the head of lis detachment if possible, aud leaving 
his post on the side opposite to his trne route, the better 
to conceal Ins-design. Jf the place where he intends to 
plant his ambuscade be not far distant, he should come 
inta his true route about half way, ind there place half 
his infautry in ambush to favour his retreat. But when 


the country where he proposes going is distant, and the 


niarch, 


Tome 
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Military march requires at least two nights, he must conduct his 
Tactics. party by meandring from wood to wood, if there be 


Plate 
DUI. 
fig. 2. 


any. He must not forget to provide necessary refresh- 
ments for the day, which must be passed in some con- 
cealed place where he may not be perceived, and must 
cause three rations of oats to be carried for each 
horse. 

Proper precautions having been taken to guard any 
cross road or bridge that may le near the place of am- 
buscade, the commanding oflicer should take care to be 
at least two hours before the enemy, and to place the 
ambuscade on that side, by which, if worsted, he may 
retire with the greatest safety. | 

Plate DLIII. fig. 2. will illustrate the proper me- 
thod of laying an ambuscade. A represents the infan- 
try of the surprising party, which ought to be placed at 
least 600 paces behind B, the cavalry, so that, if pur- 
sued, they may both fall back to A, and make good 
their retreat to the guard at the bridge or cross road ; 
or to another party of infantry placed in ambush half 
way. If theambuscade be placed in a wood, an intelligent 
non-commissioned officer should be chosen to get upon a 
high tree C, from which he can see the march of the 
‘enemy, and give notice of the most essential circum- 
‘stances. The first of these is the seeing the advanced 
guard ; the second is the approach of the corps, and 
the third is the time when their front is advanced ‘as 
far as the ambuscade B; for which the commanding of- 
ficer should instruct the observer what signals he is to 


‘make from the top of the tree, to communicate the ne- 
-cessary information without speaking, which may be 
done by means of a small cord D, of a brown or green 


colour, so as to be least perceptible. Let this cord be 
placed as in the plan, so that no branch interrupt it, 


-with one end in the hand of the observer, and the other 
‘in the commanding officer’s hand in the ambuscade B. 


As soon as the advanced guard appears, the observer 
must pull the cord, and the commanding officer cause 
the party to mount and remain in deep silence. If by 
a stratagem, which is practised for particular reasons, 
the advanced guard is immediately followed by the 
corps, which may be easily known by their being more 
numerous than ordinary, and not followed by any other 
corps, that the commander may not be deceived by the 


‘enemy, the cord should be drawn a second time, and 


a third time when their front is advanced as high as the 
ambuscade. At that instant the party must rush out, 
and furiously attack the flanks of their centre in the 
following manner. 

If the advanced guard E is formed only of an ordi- 
nary number, they should be allowed to pass; and at 
the approach of the principal part or convoy F’, the 
chief to be informed by the second pulling of the cord. 
At the moment the head of the convoy shall be ad- 
vanced as high as B, the cord mnst be pulled the 
third and last time; and at this signal the party must 
rush out without being perceived, and suddenly attack 
the centre on the flank, engaging only with their swords, 
and making such a noise as to prevent the enemy from 
hearing the orders of their officers. They must disarm 
all whom their bravery shall throw in their way, taking 
care not to scatter or pursue too far, unless it be certain 
that they are so far from their army or parties, on ac- 
count of which they cannot be affected; for in either of 


3 


these cases they will not fail to run at the noise, and Milter 
disturb the retreat. Tactic: 

In all secret expeditions, great circumspection should “"— 
be used, that the party be not seen or betrayed ; as if 
they be discovered by the advanced guard before the 
blow be struck, the enterprise must be immediately 
abandoned, and the party retire. When the guide, or 
any one of the party deserts, and cannot be catched, a 
retreat must immediately be thought of, or the ambus- 
cade must be placed somewhere else; but to prevent 
such a misfortune, the officers should be charged to exa- 
mine frequently whether they have all their men. 

An ambuscade should never be formed for cutting of 
the enemy’s retreat, as this will drive him to despair, 
and make him rally and attack the party with desperate 
resolution. ‘There may be an exception to this, when 
it is pretty certain that the whole party of the enemy 
may be cut off or taken prisoners, either from the small- 
ness of their number, or from the peculiar situation of 
the place of ambuscade. 

Several ambuscades should not be formed at once, 
except for the purpose of seizing foragers, in which case 
they should be disposed so that the sentinels may see 
from one to another. Then the first guard which sees 
the foragers, should commence the attack, and can soon 
be assisted by the rest of the party. 

In all ambuscades, no sentries should be placed but 
officers or non-commissioned officers. On downs, be- 
hind mountains, or in gullies, the sentries should lie with 
their bellies on the ground, and their feet towards the 
ambuscade, the body covered with a gray or greer 
cloak, according to the colour of the ground, with their 
heads a little raised and wrapped in a handkerchief of 
straw green colour, or white in time of snow, so as not 
to be easily perceived. The numbers of sentinels can- 
not be determined, but they should be disposed so as to 
watch on all sides of the ambuscade, and stop every one 
who may inadvertently approach too near. The sentries 
should give notice of what they discover by gestures, te 
which all the officers should be very attentive. In coun- 
tries where there are no woods, vineyards, or hedges, 
an ambuscade may be placed ina field of hemp or corn, 
or some sort of grain, provided it be high enough to 
cover the men, at least with the help of art. When 
the stalk of the corn is not high enough, some of the 10- 
fantry must be set to work with spades and pickaxes, 
which they must have brought along with them, for the 
purpose of digging holes in the field deep enough to 
make up for the defective height of the corn. 

An ambuscade often forms part of a stratagem for 
bringing on an action with a party of the enemy which 
wonld be superior, were it not for some advantage 0 
this kind, as in the following case. See Plate DLIII. 
fig. 1. Suppose the whole party to set out from Ay Fig, 
marching under the conduct of a trusty guide by cover 
ed ways at a distance from the enemy. Being come to 
the place C, which ought to be in the envirous, and as 
high as the field of battle, the infantry should be con- 
cealed out of the road far from the sight of passengers 
This must be the centre of correspondence with the 
army, the rendezvous of the booty, and support the re- 
treat of all the cavalry, of which there should be a8 
many detachments as there are attacks proposed to be 


made. We shall suppose six of 100 men each, and a 
mv 
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‘itary : ly by | , 
cties. posts, E, D, F, G, H, I. Neither trouble nor expence 
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must go secretly by particular routes to their respective 


should be spared to procure good guides. Each detach- 
ment should lie in ambush half a league, if necessary, 
from the object of the attack BAKKK. 

The noise of the musketry in the armies is to be the 
signal for their irruption; and then hravery, intrepidity, 
and courage will give wings to the pcople. The second 
detachment D will glance imperceptibly between the 
villages, and fall like thunder on the camp B; and 
while 80 attack all whom tlicy meet, the other 20 
should light their torches at the fires that are to be 
found everywhere, and spread the flames rapidly to the 
straw of the tents, As they cannot fail to have the 
picquet of the camp soon at their hcels, they must strike 
their blow with all possible expedition, without stopping 
to plunder, being content with the glory of having ex- 
cited a general alarm, capable of confounding the whole 
army, and contributing to the gaining of a battle. 

At the same time that the detacliment D attacks the 
camp B, the others, E, F, G, H, must with equal vio- 
lence attack the villages K, K, K, K, which they have 
in front, doing the same the first did in camp, except 
that they may seize as plunder every thing which they 
can conveniently carry off, with which these villages 
are commonly filled, seizing the hest horses, hamstring- 
ing otlicrs with the stroke of a sword, and setting fire to 
all the places which contain the enemy’s baggage. Each 
detachment should cause some horscmen to advance be- 
yond the village, to observe the motion of the troops, 
who will not fail to run to tlicir assistance. As soon as 
they perceive them, they must make their retreat as fast 
as possible by the routes which the commanding officer 
has preconcerted, and which are represented in the plate 
by the coarse lines. The sixth detachment I, in ambush 
on the side of the road leading from the camp, should 
Temain there, to seize all the enemy who think of saving 
themselves by flight. 


reats, When the commander of a detachment finds himself 


obliged to abandon a post, or that it is not worth de- 
fending, it becomes necessary for him to prepare for his 
retreat. This is often a difficult and dangerous affair, 
and requires much prudence as well as bravery on the 
part both of officers and men. If possible, he should re- 
treat on that side which forms a communication with 
the general basis or line of posts ocenpied by lis party. 
The following ohservations on lines of retreat, connected 
with the lines of operation described in N° 22, will be 
found of importance. 

A.-retreat on a single line is a fault of the utmost 
Magnitude, for it is evident that if the army C (fig. 8. 
Plate DX LVI.) retire from it towards B, along the 
line AB, the enemy may send besides, two corps a, d, 
against the flanks of this army, which would separate it 
at the point B, and in this case it would be surround- 
ed. Nor is this the only disadvantage, for all the coun- 
try situated to the right and left of the line AB, would 
fall into the hands of the encmy; while, in a retreat, it 
is always arule to cover as much of the country as pos- 
sible. 

A concentric retreat is of such a nature, that in an ex- 
tensive position they fall back to one more confined, so 
that the two lines of operation at the extremities AB, 
(fig. 9.) unite at the object of retreat C, forming an 
acute angle, or as at fig. 10. an obtuse angle; such a. 
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retreat would have no better issue than the former. The Military 
same disadvantages which result from retrcatson asingle ‘Tactics. 


line would likewise attend this. 
stance which might induce a general to retreat in this 
manner, and that is, with the view of covering any im- 
portant place, a capital, forexample, by taking an ad- 
vantageous position, which is indicated by C, in the 
figures; the important place required to he covered 
would probably be at D. But nevertheless this measure 
would be ineffectual if the enemy were at all versant in 
the art of war, and operated on the flanks of the army 
they were pursuing. ‘The best method of covering. a 
country, which is in our rear, is to proceed against the 
flanks ef the enemy which is advancing; and by this 
intrepid and bold movement, to change our defensive 
operations into those of an attack. 

A retreat conducted in parallel lines, as the basis AB, 
in four corps, I, 2, 3, 4, or the lines AC, EG, FH, BD, 
is doubtless better than the concentric retreats which we 
have just considered. In the first place, the country is 
better covered by means of the parallel lines; secondly, 
the enemy cannot so easily insult the flanks of the re- 
treating army, provided that this is in a condition to per- 
form the same manceuvre with regard to them, and thus 
obstruct their progress ; lastly, they would be afraid of 
advancing with too much precipitation, from the moment 
their attention is divided by the attempt which may be 
made against them. But there might be something still 
better attending it, viz. to retire in an eccentric diree- 
tion, as we shall show presently. 

The excellence of parallel retreats is maintained from 
the idea that they cover a country better, and likewise 
stop the progress of an enemy, when opposed in a direct 
line. Certainly this appears evident to the eye; but 
the sight is often the medium only oferror. It is the 
tenis fatuus which leads us into the mire, and the pre- 
sent instance is a proof of it. ‘This opinion was not in- 
deed well founded among our predecessors, and still less 
is it so among the moderns. We do not now arrest the 
progress of the enemy, by presenting ourselves to their 
strongest part, viz. their front; but, on the contrary, by 
intercepting their flanks, which are the weakest parts ; 
by harassing their rear; by menacing their provisions. 
and their communieation with the sonrces of their vigour 
and power. It follows from hence, that eccentric re- 
treats are the best. An army (fig. 12.) who retires 
from a, b,c, d, e, towards f, g, 2, 2, k, runs no risk of 
seeing the enemy advance in the segment f, &; for he 
would, by such a movement, be in danger of being sur- 
rounded. 

We may lay it down as a rule, that it is essentially 
necessary, inallretreats, to divideinto diflcrent columns, 
in order to divert the attention of the enemy ; and it 
is fully demonstrated that there is not in war a more 
important maxim, We might show that this method 
of attracting the attention of the enemy to many difler- 
ent points at once is, properly speaking, exciting a de- 
gree of apprehension with regard to Ins flanks and rear. 


But it naturally results from all that has been said rela-. 


tive to the inutility of diverging offensive operations, as 
well as those which are directed by a single line, or by 
an acute angle, that eccentric retreats are of all others 
the most preferable. Since concentric opcrations are 
the most advantageous in attacking, eccentric ones must 
necessarily possess the sameadvantagee in defence; every 


thing 


‘There is one circum- “77 V"""" 
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Military thing shovld be in opposition, in two diflerent kinds of 
Yactics.; warfare, which are in their nature and interests contra- 
ny dicvery. 
In conducting a retreat, as in all other field opera- 
tions, an army should assume, as the principal object, its 
own magazines, and the safety of its lines of convoy, 
rather than the army of the enemy ; and it should never 
take a position opposite the enemy, but rather on one 

:' side of him.. , 

Of battles We have hitherto considered military operations in 
the ficld, as they arc subservient, or preparatory to, that 
most important consequence of war, a battle. We must 
now éxamine what are the causes which should induce a 

-general to hazard or avoid a battle ; and if he determine 
on a general action, what are the best methods of dis- 
posing the troops under his command. 

At present, actions in the field are distinguished into 

two kinds, according as they are more or less general. 

. ‘When the whole of the adverse armies are cngaged, it 
is called a datt/e ; but where only a part of each 1s con- 
cerned, a combat. The latter of these, however despe- 
rate, docs not in general involve such important conse- 
quences as the former ; but as in a general engagement, 

the vanquished party usually lose the greater part of 
their artillery‘and baggage, and are compelled to retire 
and leave the.country behind them at the mercy of the 
victors, a prudent general never hazards such losses 

;; Without important. reasons. 

Reasons for When an.army is superior to its opponents in number 

hazarding or discipline ; when discord prevails among the chiefs of 

a battles the adverse army; when a neglect of the ordinary pre- 
cautions in marching, encamping, or other obvious du- 
ties, demonstrate their incapacity ; when it is necessary 

to relieve a considerable town or post that is besieged 
by the enemy ; when it is apprehended that the army 
will be dispersed or ruined, without a general engage- 
ment 3 when intelligence has been received that rein- 
forcements are approaching to the cnemy, which wall 
render him superior ; whcn the cnemy las received, in 
seme preceding action, a considerable check which he 
has not yet recovered, or when the army whose general 
is thus canvassing the advantages and disadvantages of 
2 battle, is in such a state, that every thing ought to be 
hazarded for its relief, the commander is-warranted in 

36 giving battle to the enemy. 
Reasons for -On the contrary, when less.is to be hoped for from a 
oe 4 victory than feared from a defeat; when the army is in- 
pc ferior either in number, courage, or discipline, to the 
enemy ; when it is in expectation of being reinforced by 
a strong detachment of fresh troops; when the enemy 
is so advantageously posted that it would be impossible 
to bring him to an engagement on equal terms, or to 

_ force his entrenchments ; or when there is a prospect, 
by temporising and declining battle; of ruining the 
army of the enemy by disease, famine, or desertion, it 
wonld be wrong to place the fortune of the campaign 

44 on the issue of a battle. 
Prepara- When a general engagement lias been resolved on, 
tion for @ the general is to devise the means of carrying it mato 
eae: execntion, so as to have the strongest presumption of 
success. He is to arrange, with the officers of his stail, 
the manner in which the troops are to be divided and 
disposed, or what is called the order of battle; he should 
assign to his several officers their respective posts, and 


-‘enemy’s line which makes the greatest resistanee, and 


least possible disorder and confusion. If the first line 
either charge the enemy, or keep him employed till the 


-often happens, the other lines are struck with a panic on 


the close arrangement of troops in column, this dispesi- 


see that copics of the order of battle he given to those gi, 
that have a separate command. ‘The proper officers Tactic 
should take care that the troops under their command=—= 
be properly armed and equipped, and that they are al- 
lowed timc to rest and refresh themselves before the en. 
gagcment. ‘The heavy baggage, and every thing that 
might encumber the operations of the troops, should be 
removed, and placed at a distance under a proper guard, 
A. reserve should be formed near the park of artillery, 
consisting of some of the bravest and best disciplined 
troops, headed by the most experienced ollicers. 38 
In time of action, the commander in-chief should be Circum- 
so situated as to be able to issue his orders with the least 2s * 


of his troops, and more especially the eftccts of the first the acti 


. . . € atte 
difficulty, and to observe as far as possible the operations, = 


attack. Every other general oflicer must keep his own . 


station, to direct the charge of the troops, or to rally 
and re-form those which have been ronted and dispersed. 
When the action becomes general, and is obstinately 
contested, the commander-in-chief should direct the 
principal efforts of his troops against that part of the 


should himself hasten to this spot, to animate his men 
to greater activity and exertion by his presence and 
exhortations. 

~The artillery of the army should accompany the first 
line, and the remainder of the troops should follow the 
movements of those before them, so as to preserve the 
proper distance between the lines, and march with the 


give way, the second should march up to its relief, and 
first line has time to rally and re-form. If, however, as 


observing the repulse of their predecessors, the reserve 
should be brought up, and it is probable that their cou- 
rage and resolution will reanimate the scattered troops, 
and tarn the fortune of the day. 4 

In forming the order of battle, regard must be paid Order 
to the nature and situation of the place where the battle battle. 
is to be fought; to the number and quality of the troops 
engaged, and to the mode of fighting which 1s most 
likely to take place during the action, or to decide the 
victory. ‘Fhere are two principal methods of forming 
troops in order of battle, the column and the line. The 
former of these was most in usc among the ancients, has 
been greatly recommended by Folard in his commen- 
tarics on Polybius, and practised with the most brillant 
success by the French armies since their portentous Te- 
volution. ‘This order of battle is adapted chiefly to cases 
where the activity of the troops can be relied on, and 
where much firing with musketry or artillery, 1s not ex- 
pected to take place, and where of course the aflair is to 
be dceided principally by the pike or the bayonet. It 
is also well calculated for a body of infantry-who are 
to resist the attack of cavalry. It is obvious that from 


tion must expose them more to the fire of a line, an 
must endanger their being flanked or surrounded by an 
enemy whose front is more extended. The relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the column and the line, 
will be. more readily perceived by attending to the fol- 

lowing principles. 
From the order of battle as a basis are deduced many 
instructive 
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ching 
ting, the line or column, and as thc soldiers approach to- 


vy & 


instructive principles relating to what are called dimes of 
marching and lines of firing, which constitute a con- 
siderable part of the elements of modern tactics. 

There are as many lines of marching arising from the 
order of battle, as there are soldiers in the first rank of 


wards the enemy, these lines of marching, at least in 
the infantry, produce lines of fring. It is the nature 
and relative advantages of different lines of marching 
and firing that we now propose to consider. 

Let us suppose two lines of troops, A and B, fig. 13. 


- extended opposite to each other, of which A is consider- 


ably longer than B at each extremity, or, as it is term- 
ed, ontflanks it. It is evident that B may be surround- 
ed by A, as from the superior numbers of A, B may 
be attacked in flank and rear. It is therefore evident 
that when the numbers are unequal, and the contest is 
to be decided by firing, the greater number must pre- 
vail, if both are arranged in lines. 

Again, the line AB (fig. 14.) being attacked by the 
line c d, the flank B cannot extend itself parallel to ¢ d, 
if this line advances always in front towards A. The 
line attacked is surrounded, and even so pressed upon, 
that they must all take flight towards A. If any troops 
by chance should endeavour to form upon the line ef, 
they would not lave time; taken in front and in flank 


_by the enemy’s fire, they could never resist snch an at- 


tack. The cavalry would experience the same disad- 
vantages in a similar case. Horsemen attacked to the 
right, to the left, and in front, could not defend them- 
selves; the celerity of the horses, no doubt, would en- 
able them to deploy quicker than the infantry ; but, 
by the same reasoning, the enemy’s cavalry, which is ad- 
vanced upon their flank, would likewise advance the 
quicker from the point B, towards the opposite wing A, 
which a corps of infantry could not possibly do. Thus 
it would be equally difficnlt to form the line ¢ f; every 
thing would be overthrown, and they must retire in the 
preatest disorder towards A. It is hence clear that 


every effort should be made by an army in line of bat-_ 


tle, to turn the enemy’s flanks with its front. 

Concentric lines of marching and firing well exe- 
cuted, are exceedingly important. Hence it is that a 
fortress must yield when it is besieged, as the fire from 
the fortress is eccentric, while that of the besiegers is 
concentric. lence, too, sorties from a garrison rarely 
succeed, because they are eccentric operations. 

When an army is much weaker than its opponent, if 
the former be compelled to an action, it should throw 
itself on the enemies flanks ; and to do this with effect, 
the enemy’s front should be kept occupied, so as to 
draw off his attention from his flanks. If the line were 
long, he would have time to convey all that part oppo- 
site to the side attacked, as A (fig. 15.) into the line 
ef, before the attacking army e d could entirely over- 
throw and repulse the flank B, which would be the ob- 
jeet of their efforts. In this case, things would again 
be equal; for an engagement in front would take place, 
the issue of which is always doubtful. If, however, 
they occupy the line AB, by corps sent for that pur- 
pose, as g and /, while, with a greater force, they at- 
tack in flank, then it would be impossible for any part 
of AB to throw themselves into the line ef, before ha- 
ving beaten gh; and the time would probably be too 
short for this operation, if c d pushed in front in a vigor- 
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ous manner. From this it follows that the army AB, Military 
though the stronger, can do nothing better at this time ‘Tactics. 


than quit the field of battle, as it will otherwise be sur- 
rounded. Now, the attacking army have nothing to 
do but to effect an eccentric retreat; namely, to fall 


6c 


back with the left wing upon 7’, and with the right — 


upon /m, provided CD do not obstruct the passage ; 
for in that case, the retreat of the right wing, or of that 
part of the army nearest the flank B, wonld he on x, 
in order to create in the enemy c a some solicitude for 
Ins left flank d. It is by such eccentric retreats that 
the pursuit of the enemy is prevented. They dare not 
venture it, if they do not wish to be taken in flank 
themselves, and to become in their turn exposed to an 
escalade and a concentric fire, and consequently a ter- 
rible havoc. Eccentric retreats in tactics are equally 
as advantageous as in strategy. ‘The latter kind alarm 
the enemy with regard to his lines of operation, and 
consequently prevent him from advancing; the former 
make him afraid of exposing his flanks and rear, and 
hinder him from pursuing. 


From these considerations it appears that it is no. 


great misfortune for an army to be attacked in its cen- 
tre, and divided. Ifthe army be divided in two at the 
centre, it will retire eccentrically on ¢ and f (fig. 16.). 
By this movement it will throw an obstacle in the way 
of all farther progress on the part of the enemy, who 
has divided in the middle the dotted line AB. It is 
impossible for the enemy c dto advance ‘1 front be- 
tween e and f; they would take him in fla.k on both 
sides; he must therefore advance in front towards e and 
J; both at the same time. In this position e and f might 
detach forces to the rear of c d, and operate at once on 
its provisions and in its country. It would be sufficient 
for that to send some corps from their. flanks to the 
points A, B. It is likewise possible for them to ad- 
vance entirely to the left and right, if they have any 
magazines at g and /, which nevertheless would not be 
exposed by the marching of the flanks towards A and 
B, and would always be sheltered from the enterprises 
of cd. A third combination likewise would be to at- 
tack immediately c d, which, from its position, would 
be exposed on both its flanks. In this last case, cd 
would have no other resource than to operate on that 
part of the flanks ‘¢ and f, which are opposite to the 
points A, B, to compel ef to retreat, and replace its 
front in the direction of A, B. | 

It does not require a great body of men to occupy 
the front of the enemy, while the rest of the army at- 
tack the fanks, It is best done by means of a scattered 
troop, or what the French call traz/leurs, consisting of 
light infantry, which are usually instructed in the fol- 
lowing manner. ‘The troop, formed into two ranks, 
divides in such a manner that there may be a space be- 
tween the two, as indicated in fig. 17. 
rank, placed behind the intervals left by the first, secures 
its flanks. When they attack, the second rank, CD, 
passing through the intervals of the first AB, advances 
to the line EF, and fires. The great advantage arising 
from this, is that of forming a more extensive front than 
when they are wedged in elbow to elbow; secondly, 
they keep up a more fatal fire with their musketry, be- 
cause each soldier, being unmolested by the one next te 
him, aims better, and continues his hring without in- 
terruption ; thirdly, a less number of men is lost, because 


4H many 
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Military many of the enemy’s balls fall in the intervals, and are 
‘factics. consequently harmless ; but in the following method all 
v=" these advantages are united in a more eminent degree. 


Fig. 18. 


Fig. To. 


Fig. 20. 


Fig. 21. 


Fig. 22. 


Fig. 23. 


Here the dispersed soldiers do not move in right lines, 
but circularly as represented in fig. 18. When the 
first rank has fired, the men make a little turn to the 
left, and run to the place occupied by the second rank, 
the men of which advance rapidly in front to the place 
which the former had quitted, and fire, while the other 
rank is charging. ‘Thus, each rank alternately advan- 
cing and retiring in circles, a constant fire is kept up 
on the enemy, with little hazard to the men. It must 
be allowed, however, that this method will succeed on- 
ly when the enemy stand firm ; for if they fly, the for- 
mer method is to be preferred. 

If the attacking army be forced to retire, the ¢zru7- 
leurs that succecd them should stop at N° 2. fig. 19. 
instead of proceeding as far as N° 1.3 while those that 
are already at N° 1. in retiring fall back farther than 
N° 2. thus each rank successively falling farther and 
farther back, contesting every inch of ground, 

It may perhaps be maintained, that it 1s better im at- 
tack to adopt close order, because the lines of firing be- 
ing more approximate, they can kcep a better fire 5 but 
it may be replied, that if they are once on the flanks of 
the enemy, aud sufficiently near to use the musket, it 13 
then of little importance whether they attack with close 
ranks, or en tvrailleurs, because in either case the enemy 
must be beaten if they charge with vigour. In such a 
position, it would be difficult to thraw one’s self in the 
line e f (fig. 2¢.), particularly if it be ocenpied in front, 
as it ought to be, and it is necessary that the cavalry 
should be near, in order to sustain this attack. 

The retreats of the infantry intended to oceupy the 
front AB (fig. 21.), need not be either eccentric or in 
flank, the principal object being to direct the attention 
of the army AB from his flanks, which it is intended to 
attack 5 but these retrograde movements must be con- 
ducted directly upon 27. If the retreat be serious, and 
it be really intended to abandon the front AB, and to 
prevent the pursuit by creating in the enemy a solici- 
tude for his flanks, then the retreat should be executed 
eccentrically up g 4. 

Suppose an army collected in an oblique position, as 
at CD, fig. 22. and suppose it is to make an attack on 
another army AB, coming round upon its flank. This 
manceuvre has been recommended by Folard, and was 
practised long ago by F.paminondas, and in modern 
times by Frederick the Great. It is however generally 
considered as inferior to the mode of attack illustrated 
in fig. 15. and AB might easily avoid the danger by 
moving along in line towards f, or taking the position 
Ag. Indeed AB is itself, by its mght wing A, in 
some degree enabled to act on the offensive against the 
left wing of CD, by moving round in the coitumns 4 7, 
The consequence of this mutnal mancenvring would be, 
that CD takes AB on its flank B, while it 1s itself 
tuken by AB on its own flank C3; the two parts attack- 
ed wil be probably beat«n by the attacking army, and 
after the combat they will both remain opposite to cach 
other, though a little obliquely with respect to their for- 
mer front. 

It is nat always necessary to re-form the ranks. Snp- 


pose AB (fig. 23.) is attacked by the line CD, the lett 


Part 
wing might run dispersed towards e f, and there make a iit 
little turn to the right at a certain signal, return quick- Tactis 
ly, attack the left flank D, and give it a rolling fire -—7- 
from three sides, before D, in order to defend himself, 
could take the form of an axe (d’une hatche) D g. 
But, in order for such an attack to succeed, the enemy’s 
cavalry must not be near. In case there be any to be 
apprehended, the precaution to be adopted would be to 
form into columns. If, therefore, attacks and retreats 
take place in this manner, and, above all, if care has not 
been taken to sustain and cover them with a numerous 
cavalry, the greater part of the tactical evolutions of the: 
infantry are rendered useless. It is, however, indispen- 
sably necessary that the troops should always know how 

to deploy from a colunin into a line of battle. 

Captain Rosch, a Prussian oflicer, has discovered a 
methed of deploying, which appears to be by far the 
easiest and the best yet known. Duiing the march, the 
divisions preceeding on the line AB (fig. 24.) observe Fig, 24 
the necessary distances. As soon as the division renters 
into the line of direction AB, it is commanded to the 
right or left, according to the side which they wish to 
face ; the following division arrives, without changing 
its step, to the very place where the preceding one has 
made its yuart de conversion, and performs a sinalar 
one; the third, the fourth, and all the rest follow the 
example. Each division having thus traversed its dis- 
tance, reaches the line of direction, when that which 
marches directly in front has already made room. 

This method is a step further towards the perfection 
of deploying, which is to advance in front, for the divi- 
sion 1 is obliged to make a guart de conversion to the 
left, before presenting in front to the line, whilst, ac- 
cording to the method of Captain Rosch, this line is 
formed merely by a Aalt-front. At the same time, a 
conversion is a niovement which always requires many 
paces, because it is performed in the segment of a eircle. 

In the two metheds of deploying represented at fig. 
24. and 25. tle divisions traverse the two smallest sides 
of a right-angled triangle (see fig. 25.). The Prnsstans yj, 
have introduced a method, in which only the hypothe-_ 
nuse is described: it is called the adjutant’s step. The 
adjutants, who know from experience the length of the 
front of their battalions, measure with the gallop of 
their horses on the line of direction, the space necessary 
for appearing in battle (fig. 26.). Each battalion se> yjg, 
parates fiom the column, and marches by the nearest 
road to where the adjntants stand, at the numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, as intermediate points on the line of direction 

. As scon as the first division arrives at the ad- 
jutant, it immediately deploys according to the method 
already described. If the officers who measure the 
front do not. make any great mistake, the march in front 
must be exccuted much more quickly than by the pre 
ceding method. 

Let us now exantine the best method of throwing 
back a wing into a line, so that it may not be turned. 
Suppose an oblique line at ed (fig. 27.) with a crotchet pig 
de formed to prevent hemy taken by the flank d3 and 
at the same time, to have a line ready te repulse every 
att.ck which the enemy AB might attempt on the lelt 
against this flank. Such is the first modification which 
this kind of position offers to our cxamination. Alter 
this line, ev crochet, has dispersed every thing which 4 
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posed its progress, it turns, till it arrive at the prolon- 
gation of the oblique front CD, and then takes the ene- 
my in flank, 

At the battle of Lissa *, some hattalions of grena- 
diers were placed at the extremity of the right wing of 
the cavalry ; they overthrew the troops of Wirtemburg, 
and performed other essential services. But such a po- 
sition has this defect, that it offers a flank to the enemy, 
which can be enfiladed by his cannon. This would 
happen to cd (fig. 28.), as well as de, if the line AB 
extended beyond, and turned the oblique fronted. It 
would be possible, by means of a square battalion, as 
d, e, f; £, to cover the flank which is attacking in the 
oblique order, but two sides of this square would be en- 
filaded by the cannon of the eneniy. The defence of a 
parallelogram is therefore much weaker than that of a 
perfect square. 

Fig. 29. represents what the Prussians call a cremail- 
hére, 2 form extremely complicated, and liable to be 
enfiladed by the enemy. Another and still more com- 
plicated form of this order of hattle is seen at fig. 30. 

Figs. 31. and 32. represent the order of hattle in a 
square, a form which is well adapted both to strength 
and convenience. When it is intended to reinforce the 
square battalion against cavalry, the third rank separates 
from the two others, and forms by itself a lesser square, 
within that fermed by the front and centre ranks. 
When this is done, if the enemy’s cavalry should pene- 
trate into one of the angles of the first square, the inner 
square forms a salient angle by conversions to the right 
and left, as represented by the dotted lines fir. 32. so 
as by a cross fire to drive the enemy back again. 

Many have proposed to conduct retreats in various 
square battalions 5 but it is necessary that they should 
be small squares, composed at the utmost of two or three 
battalions; and it is requisite, that, during the march, 
whether by anyles or squares, they should observe he- 
tween each other such a position, that the fire of the 
one flank should reach to the sides of the other in order 
to protect it (fig. 33. N° 1, 2, 3.). This last battalion 
3 reaches the front 1, which last performs the same 
service to the rear of 3, and to the front of 23 2, on its 
side, protects the rear both of 1 and 3. It wonld be dif- 
ficult in the field, for these different squares to preserve 
such a compressed position, and they would be in danger 
ef wounding or killing each other by their cross firing. 
Men well experienced in war have, however, preferred 
retreats of infantry in square battalions, having the can- 
on in the centre or on the flanks, as represented in 
fig. 34. In executing this movement, however, the di- 
stances are scarcely ever preserved, especially when it is 
necessary for a wing to deploy by a conversion during a 
Tetreat, see fig. 35. in order to prevent the pursuit of 
the enemy. In every other respect these retreats being 
eccentric, are founded on goad principles. See N° 33. 

When, after a discharge of musketry, an army has to 
retire, this movement cannot be expected to he execut- 
ed in order. In this case a flight always takes place, for 
otherwise there would be no reason for quitting the 
field of battle. In this situation it is necessary to have 
a line of cavalry behind the infantry, to sustain them ; 
and then it is not so bad as is generally imagined, to fly 
hastily into the midst of the cavalry. It is only neces- 
Sary that this scattered infantry should reform immedi- 
ately in the most convenient place, in a wood, or on an 
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elevation; and if they retin quickly to the charge, they 
will display more courage than in falling back, step by 
step, and losing a number of men ; for in the first in- 
stance it is a real and useful intrepidity, but in the se- 
cond it is nothing. If there be no cavalry to sustain 
them in an open place, they must then remain united, 
or otherwise be cut in pieces. 

When it is possible to effect a regular retreat, the 
best and easiest method is to make a half-turn to the 
right with the whole line, and to march thus, progres- 
sively falling back; by this means they will sooner 
escape from the fire of the enemy than in any other 
manner, and the order is much niore easily kept, which is 
of importance, and deserves to be properly appreciated. 
There is not a more pitiable object than a square batta- 
lion surrounded by tiv azleurs, (fig. 36.). All their 
Shot are concentric, and consequently eminently effec- 
tive, while those of the squares are eccentric, which 
renders them almost nugatory. The ranks of this un- 
happy square would soon he thinned by a well-directed 
fire, which could not miss its aim and a battalion, in 
this position, would find it impossible to escape destruc- 
tion. 

The most celebrated modification of the oblique 
front, is that made by Frederick the Great, viz. the 
oblique attack in rounds. Experience has not yet 
proved what there is peculiarly excellent in this man- 
ner of attacking; and Captain Rosch has shown that it 
is not tenable in theory. He demonstrates that each 
échellon would be received by the enemy with a supe- 
rior fire; for the one cd (fig. 37.) if it approach the 
line AB, within musket shot, would be caught in its 
flank c; which being turned, and exposed to a side fire, 
would insensibly describe an arch in its rear, to have its 
adversary in front. The division of the line AB, which 
in this case would pour upon the flank c of the &Ael/on, 
ed, such a fatal fire, would be in no way hindered by 
the second ef, which is too far off to fire ; and, besides, 
the first two divisions of the wing f dase not fire, at least 
not with safety, if the échellon were 300 paces cistant, 
for fear of reaching them in the flank c. Thus, the two 
divisions of the line AB, which are opposite to the 
échellon, cd, would continue their fire ipen the fatal 
rank ¢, without the least interruption. If they be not 
more than 55 or 100 paces distant, these inconveniences 
will not take place 3 but at the same time, the advan- 
tages which were expected to result from an attack ez 
échellon will be lost. ‘These advantages are, that, by 
dividing the front, only one part is liable to he beaten, 
as the others would he neglected; while on the con- 
trary, in an oblique line, without any interruption, the 
disorder rapidly spreads through its whole extent. It 
would be possible, in order to derive every advantage 
from this manceuvre, to augment considerably the fire of 
the first échel/on, as well «is the one immediately subse- 
quent, by doubling their lines, and leaving the others 
weaker. Hence it 1s evident, that this mode of attack 
is eligible only when we are a-head of an enemy strong- 
er than ourselves; for if we have a superior force, it is 
certain that the most energetic method would be to at- 
tack at once the adversary in front and both flanks. 

There is scarcely an instance previous to the battle of 
Marengo, in which a second line of infantry has renew- 
ed the combat, by taking the place of the first which 
has been beaten. If the-combat be continued with 
4H2 bayovets, 
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bayonets, it wonld be sufficient for a division of the line 
AB to make a conversion on the flank of the ¢chellon 
cd, while they are fighting in front, and overthrow it 
before ¢ f, 300 paces distant, or even the second line of 
the échellon, could come up to afford it any assistance. 
Thus, according to all appearances, the line AB would 
conquer all the éc/ellons snecessively, and this the more 
easily as they would be taken in flank as soon as cd 1s 
obliged to fly. 

‘The most useful, and in fact the only process for re- 
inforcing an attack, is to have a sccond line of cavalry 
behind a first of infantry ; in case of bad success they se- 
cure and cover theiv retreat, and complete the disorder 
of the enemy’s infantry, if they come to an engage- 
ment. 

When the infantry is ranged en echiquter, a first line 
when beaten, may retreat by files through the lines in 
the rear, without creating any disorder in the second, on 
acconnt of the extensive spaces; but it is not the same 
with the long phalanx in open order. The cavalry, 
placed immediately behind the infantry, protects an at- 
tack much better than if there were between them a 
second line of infantry ; for in the first instance, there 
would be no hindrance to their hastening to the succour 
of the runaways, and receiving them in their bosom. 
Hence there should be only two lines, one of infantry, 
and one of cavalry; and this is the more important, be- 
cause the two lines of infantry cannot be useful, except 
in as far as they are beyond the shot of the cannon ; it 
is evident, therefore, that they should be considered ra- 
ther as a reserve of fresh troops than as a second line of 
combatants. Hence, the superadded strength which 
is snpposed to be given to the échedlons, by double lines 
of infantry, is quite illusory. | 

Cannons which fire concentrically, assist greatly the 
efficacy of an attack ; but this measure may be employ- 
ed as well for right lines as for the échellons : in an at- 
tack of the latter kind, the batteries should not be pla- 
ced before the division cd, but before ¢ f, to enfilade 
that part of the line AB, which would attempt to fall 
back to make a conversion, in case it were attacked in 
flank by ed. 

It is impossible to take the enemy in flank by the di- 
agonal or side-step, executed during the march, if, pre- 
vious to commencing their march, they are not already 
considerably by their wings ; for they would completely 
frustrate that scheme, if they made directly with their 
flanks 2 movement to the side. During the same time 
they would pass over a more considerable extent of 
ground than with an oblique step, because they move in 
a direct line, and in front, and obliquely, both at the 
same time, which would considerably shorten their di- 
stance ; and likewise hecause they march on one of the 
sides and you on the hypothenuse, which is longer. It 
is therefore impossible to succeed in stretching beyond 
the wings of the enemy, while they are advancing in 
front in the order of battle, if they knew how to con- 
duct themselves. 

. There is, however, one advantage to be noticed, 
which the échellons possess over the uninterrupted ob- 
lique front, which is, nut exposing the flank to the ene- 
my advancing infront. ‘The échellons naturally possess 
this advantage, while the oblique front cannot obtain 
it without bemg much more extensive than the enemy’s 
front ; for the oblique line, formed into échellons, 
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Part I 
changes into a number of parallel lines by a conversion ya 

i : Mtary 
(fig. 38.), and they may, by this movement, defend Tactics, 
their flanks against the enemy. But still the best way 
is to attack him in his own flanks, whilst his front is [iS 38 
amused with detached corps, and the columns should be 
prepared for the principal attack out of sight of the 
enemy, in the same manner as an admiral adopts at a 
considerable distance, his measures for gaining the wind- 
ward of the enemy. No manceuvres within cannon- 
shot can possibly be attended with success, if the enemy 
be skilful. 

Much useful military instruction may be derived from 7;,.*, 
perusing the accounts of the most celebrated battles, de- markable. 
tailed by writers of ancient and modern history 5 and battles, 
we could here enumerate a long list of these engage- 
ments, many of which have heen described in the hi- 
storical articles of this work. A few, however, must 
suffice. Of ancient battles we may notice those of 
Maratuon * in 490 B. C.; Plateea, 479 5 Leuctrra™, * See they 
the articles, : 


By way of illustrating the modern French tactics figs Nol 
and more fully explaining what has been said on the 414. 
order of battle, we shall here give a detail of the battlelll 5¢ 
of Jemappes, in which Dumourier entirely defeated as 
General Clairfayt, by enticing him from a situation 42 : 
where he was impregnable. : 

In the beginning of November 1792, when Dumou-Jemapre 
rier arrived with his army in the vicinity of Mons, he see 
found the Austrian general Clairfayt occupying a strong 
position on the heights near the village of Jemappes, 
where lie had entrenched himself, and was defended by 
nearly 100 pieces of cannon. The position of the Au- 
strians was extremely formidable. Their right extend- 
ed to the village of Jemappes, and formed a square with 
their front and left, which stretched to the causeway of 
Valenciennes. They were posted on a woody monn- 
tain, where they had erected, in an amphitheatre, three 
tiers of redonbts. Their whole force amounted to about 
16,000 infantry, and 3000 cavalry. 

The army of Dnmourier was much more numerous 
than that of Clairfayt, bnt not so well supplied with ar- 
tillery. The elevation of the Austrian batteries, too, 
gave them such an advantage, that the French cannon 
could produce but little effect. 

On the sth of November, Dumourier had fully re- 
connoitred the Austrian camp, and, by way of feint, 
made an attack with his infantry on the village of Car- 
rignon, while he kept up a brisk cannonade on their. 
left. Towards evening the French army encamped op- 
posite to Jemappes, with its left wing extending 10 
Hoorne, and its right to Fremery. As Dents Te- 
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solved to make a decisive attack on the height of Je- 
mappes the next morning, lie ordered his troops to aban- 
don the village of Carrignon which was commanded by 
the enemy’s cannon. 

Onthe morning of the 6th, he ordered his artillery to 
be advanced and disposed along the front of the line. 
It was soon found, however, that little was to be done 
with artillery, and that the great object was, to entice 
the Austrian general from lis strong position, and draw 
hima to the plain. For this purpose, at noon of the 6th, 
the French infantry formed im columns, and advanced 
with the greatest spirit and rapidity to the Austrian in- 
trenchments. ‘The lower tier of redoubts was instantly 
earricd ; but, as the centre of the Frencli became en- 
dangered, and the Austrian cavalry appeared descend- 
ing from the heights, and preparing to enter the plain, 
with an evident imtention of flanking the French co- 
lumns, Dumourier despatched the duke of Orleans to 


6 3: 
tactics which relates to operations in the field, we mnst’ Military 
be extremely brief with respect to the attack and de- Tactics, 
fence of fortified towns. Indeed our principal object in 
this part will be to explain the nature of a siege, and 
the various circumstances that may occur, both on the 
part of the besiegers, and on that of the besieged, rather 
than to lay down a system of instructions for either 
party. With this view, we shall first enumerate the 
principal instruments and engines employed in the at- 
tack or defence of a fortress, and explain the nature and. 
construction of the works constructed by the besiegers, 
either for the purpose of making their approaches to the 
place, or for undermining its walls or outworks. 44 
In Plate DLV. are represented the principal instru- Instruments 
ments employed in sieges. Fig. 1. is a fascine for the employed 
construction of redonbts or temporary defence of a de-™ 7. 
tachment. Figs. 2. 3. and 4. exhibit various views of pry 
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what are called gadions, or cylindrical cases of wicker Fig. 1-20, 
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lead those columns against the second tier of redonbts, 
while a detachment of chasseurs and hussars flew to 
check the progress of the Austrian cavalry. Some 
smart skirmishing between the cavalry on both sides now 
ensued, and while this diversion was taking place, the 
left division of the French army possessed themselves 
of the village of Jemappes, while its centre obtained 
entire possession of the second tier of redoubts. In the 
mean time the whole of the Austrian cavalry had quit- 
ted the heights, and engaged the French on the plain 
below Jemappes. This was the point to which Dumou- 
rier had wished to bring them, and now the superior 
numbers and activity of the French quickly decided the 
fortune of the day. The Austrians were routed at eve- 
ry point, and forced to abandon the field of battle, lea- 
ving 5000 of their dead, with the greater part of their 
artillery. ‘The loss of the French, however, was con- 
siderably greater, and is, on good authority, estimated 
at 14,000; but this loss appeared trifling to Dumou- 
rier, as hy this victory he acquired possession of the 
whole of the Austrian Netherlands. 

The positions of the French and Austrian forces iu 
tlis hattle are represented in Plate DLIV. 1, The 
centre of the Anstrian army, commanded by Clairfayt. 
2, A part of this army commanded by General Lilien. 
3, Another part under the command of General Beau- 
lieu. 4, Redoubts on the heights of Jemappes. 5, Au- 
strian intrenchments. 6, French columns advancing to 
attack the intrenchments. 7, A battery. 8, Columns 
of cavalry. g, Columns attacking the eminences above 
Mons. ro, Battery on the height of Fremery. 11, 
The wood of Fresnee. 12, The plain on which the 
French and Austrian cavalry were engaged. 
strian detachment. 

The columns N° g. were first engaged ; and N® 6. 
having obtained some advantage, Dumourier ordered 
the battery, N° 7. to be erected, by which the redoubts, 

° 4. were silenced. Inthe mean time the French ad- 
vanced against the intrenchments, 5, and attacked in 
front. From the left of the French army, as far as the 
centre, the cavalry fought hand to hand, in the plain, 
12, with the Austrian horse, which was dreadfully cut 
up in the wood of Du Fresnee, 11. The right of the 
Austrians, being totally routed, gave way and fell back 
on Mons. The superiority of the French in numbers is 
evident from inspecting the columns in the plan. 

After having dwelt so long on that part of military 
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work, open at both ends, for sticking into the ground, 
as seen at fig. 4. when they are filled with earth, and 
fascines, &c. laid on them. Fig. 2. is a section of the 
gabion ; fig. 3. shews its hollow inside, and fig. 4. is its 
elevation. Fig. 5. and 6. represent bags for holding 
sand, the former empty, the latter full; and fig. 7. re- 
presents the manner in which they are usually disposed 
for the protection of the men. Fig. 8. is a suucisson, or 
very long close faggot, for laying over gabions. Fig. 9. 
is the outline of a blind, which is stuck into the earth 
by the sharp stakes at its cxtremity, and hides the work- 
men from tle besieged. Fig. 10. represents what is 
called a chandelier, and fig. rr. two of these with fas- 
cines piled up across them. Fig. 12. is a cheval de 
frize3 fig. 13.14.15. exhibit various views of a mant- 
let, or moveable blind placed on two wheels, used both 
to protect and conceal the workmen of the besiegers. 
Fig. 13. is a plan of the mantlet; fig. 14. a side view 
of it, and fig. 15. a view of its front next the enemy. 
Fig. 16. is a madrier or screen with two leaves, move- 
able on wheels; and fig. 17. represents a gate with. 
orgues or lattice work on one side, and a portcullis on 
the other. Fig. 18. is a hook, and fig. 19. a fork used 
in sapping. Fig. 20 represents three caltrops or crows 
feet, used to scatter over the ground, to prevent the ap- 
proach of cavalry, by laming their horses feet. For a 
fuller explanation of these mstrnments, see tle several 
articles in the general alphabet. 


When a town is about to be besieged, it is first zz- Gin beng. 
vested ; that is, a considerahle body of troops, usually ing. 


cavalry, encamp in its neighbourhood, and take posses- 
sion of all the avenues till the army arrive, which is to 
earry on the regular operations of the siege. 


46 
When the army has sat down before the place, its Of lines of 
first object is, to ascertain the lines or direction of the c’eumval- 


works to be thrown up for the attack of the place. 
These are called lines of circumvallation, and their di- 
rection is to be determined hy tlie plan of the fortifica- 
tion about to be besieged. After ascertaining, in the 
manner explained under FortTiFICATION, the number 
of sides of which the polygon of the place consists, and 
the length of each, as well as the radius of a circle to 
be drawn round the place, concentric with its works, 
the polygon of the circnmvallation is easily described, 
This being traced, the engineer takes on eacli of the 


extremities of its sides the Inies BD and BE, fig. 21. Fig, ar, 


each of 15 fathoms, and from the points D and EF, 
taken 
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taken for the centre and distance of 25 fathoms, he de- 
scribes two arcs cutting each other at I, whence are 
drawn the lines FD, FE, for the faces of the redans 
of the line of circumvallation ; thus are formed the sa- 
lient parts EF D of this line, which serve to flank it. 
The same operation is performed on every side of the 
circumvallation, and then the principal line is traced. 
The parapet within must be six or cight feet deep, and 
without is made a ditch parallel to all its parts, three or 
four fathoms in breadth. ‘The parapet of the circum- 
va'lation will be 74 feet high, and the depth of the 
ditch equal to the height of the parapet. 

To make the profile of the circumvallation, let AB, 
fig. 22. be a line level with the country, and CD. the 
scale of the profile. Let A be the side of the town, 
and B that of the country ; take AE of six feet; from 
the point E, raise the perpendicular EF, of three feet, 
and draw the line AF’, which will be the talus or slupe 
of the banquette. 

Draw FG parallel to AB, three feet from F to G, 
and the line FG will be the breadth of the banquctte. 


‘On the point G raise the perpendicular GH, on the line 


FG, 43 feet. Draw from the point H, HK parallel 
to AB; make HK 7+ feet, HI, 14 foot; draw GI, 
which will be the inside of the parapet of circumvalla- 
tion. 

From the point K, let fall onthe line AB the per- 
pendicular KM; take KL 1% foot, and draw IL, 
which will be the upper part of the parapet of the line 
ef circumvallation. ‘Take MN eqnal to five feet, and 
from the point N draw the perpendicular NO, and set 
off 74 feet from N toQ. Draw OR parallel to AB, 
making the distance equal to 18 feet from-‘O to R; draw 
LN, and produce it to P, and LP will be the scarp. 
From the point R raise RS, perpendicular to OR, or 
parallel to ON. Make QR=OP, and draw QS, which 


produce beyond 5, three fect to V ; thentake SX equal 
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to six feet, and draw VX, and the profile of the cir- 
cumvallation is completed ; VQ being the counterscarp, 
and VX the glacis. 

At A and A (fig. 21.) are small half moons before 


the gates of the circunivallation in the middle of the 


curtains. 


In Plate DLVI. at fig. 1. is represented the manner 
in which the lines of circumvallation were-drawn at the 
siege of Philipsburg in 1734. In these lines regular 
bastions weré constructed, as seen in fig. 2. 

Fig. 4. and 5. of the same plate represent another line 
of circunvallation drawn round the city of Arras, when 
it was besieged by the Spaniards in 1654. Before the 
circumvallation were dug a great number of holes, two 
feet in diameter, and 14 foot deep, in which were fa- 
stened stakes for obstructing the approach of cavalry. 

While the lines of circumvallation, which are intend- 
ed to protect the besiegers from the enemy without, are 
constructed, all materials necessary for the trenches are 
gotready, and the figure and direction of these are de- 
termined. If the place be regularly fortified, and staud 
on level ground, it is indifferent on which side the be- 
siegers commence their attack. Suppose C, fig. 2. 
Plate DLVII. to be the place besieged, and A and B 
two bastions to be attacked. The hesiegers begin with 
indefinitely producing towards the field the capitals of 
these two bastions; in. like manner the capital of the 
half moon opposite the curtain between these two ba- 
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stions is produced. Eight hundred fathoms are set of 
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from the salient angles D and E of the covert-way of Tue 
F and G. This done, the lines DH and DI are drawn, 


each equal to 300 fathoms, and about the centre C with 
the radius CH or C1, is described an arch produced be- 
yond H and I, and on this arch HI. is constructed the 
first parallel. Then on the same lines DF, EG, are 
taken the points M and N, each 140 fathoms distant 
from H and I; and through these points M and N, 
about the centre C, is described another arch, on which 
is constructed the second parallel. This second arch 
will cut the produced capital of the half-moon in the 
peint L, which is to be observed, in order to begin 
from hence a trench which may extend to the salient 
angle of the cavert-way befare this half-moon. Lastly, 
through the points O and P, the distance of 20 or 25 
fathoms from the angles D and FE, a third arch is de- 
scribed from the centre C, on which the third parallel 
is constrncted. ‘The first parallel is terminated by pro- 
ducing the faces a 6, a 6, of the half-moons 1 and 2, 
collateral to the bastions A and B ; but the parallel is 
extended 15 or 20 fathoms beyond the intersection of 
this prolongation. The second parallel will be less ex- 
tended than the first, by about 30 fathoms on each 
side, and the third less than the second by the same 
distance. | 

The trenches or approaches are now to be traced, 
For this purpose, the engineer takes a long ruler, and 
lays it on the point G, so that it may make with the 
produced capital EG of the bastion B, an angle EGS, 
whose side GS being produced, shall meet no part of 
the covert-way, and shall be distant about 10 or 12 fa- 
thoms from the angles to which it approaches nearest. 
GS is taken of any extent, and the ruler is put on the 
point S; so that it shall make with GS such an angle 
GST, as that the side ST produced shall not fall on 
any part of the covert-way, but be 10 or 12 fathoms 
distant from the most salient parts. This side is termi- 
nated in T; and now the angle STI is made, whose side 
TI should terminate at the point I, where it mects the 
first parallel. The same operation being performed on 
FH, the outline of the trenches is completed as far as 
the first parallel. 

Fig. 1. of this plate illustrates the method of con- 
structing what are called/ines of countervallation. These 
are drawn nearer the town than the lines of circumval- 
Jation, but are constructed on the!same principles. 
They are employed chiefly when the garrison of the 
place is so strong as to disturb the operations of the be- 
sieging army by sallies. 

In sieges where the garrison is strong, it is often ne- 
cessary to cut parts of trenches, as VV (fig. 2.) be 
tween the second and third parallels, so.as to communt- 
cate with the main trench. These parts of parallels 
are denominated half parallels, or places of arms, 
and are constructed in the following manner. Let 
ABCDFGMQ (lig. 1. Plate DLVILL) be a part of 
the trenches, and let AB be one of the sides opposite to 
the enemy ; produce AB, so that BE shall be five or 
six fathoms, and in FG take also five or six fathoms 
from I to L, which will give the ends of the trench 
BFLI, the use of which is to cover the doyace or branch 
IOMG, whereby the cnemy.will not know the place 
where it falls into the trench AB, and to make room 
for withdrawing those who are in this part of the treneh- 
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hilitary eS) and that the passage may be free at all (le angles. 
ctics. In like manner prodnce the side GMI from M to N, 
| and the side IC from O to P, and this will give the 
end of the trench MNOP, which will cover the branch 
DCOQ. The same is to be done at all the angles of 
the trench. The parapet of the trench being made to 
cover it, ought to change sides alternately. If, for in- 
stance, AK, in the preceding figure, be towards the 
place, it is evident that the side GN will be towards it 
also, and likewise the side CD; and therefore the para- 
pet of the trench is successively constructed from the 
right side to the lelt, and from the left to the right. 

Figs. 2. 3. 4, of this plate represent profiles of the 
regular trenches and the places of arms, and require 
no particular explanation. 

In tracing the trenches, it is of the greatest conse- 
quence to ascertain the distance of the extremity of the 
line of direction to the top of the salient angle of the 
covert-way. The following simple method of doing 
this is given by Vauban. Let A (fig. 5.) be the ver- 
tex of the salient anyle of the covert-way, and AB the 
line of direction of the trench whose length 1s required. 
At the point B, draw BC perpendicular to AB, to 
| which give any measure, and at the point © draw CD 

perpendicular to BC. In CD take any point KF, andin 
| the line of direction between it and the angle A place 
| 


a picquet G in the line BC. Measure GC and CE, 
and say as GC: BG: CE: AB. 

When in carrying on the trenches towards the town, 
the workmen begin to be much annoyed by the fire of 
the besieged, recourse is had to what is called sapping, 
which may be thus explained. Let ABC be the part 
. Of the trenches advanced to A (fig. 6. Plate DLVIITL.), 
- so near the town as to render it impossible, without evi- 
dent danger, to work any longer at the approaches, un- 
_ less the men have some cover against the fire of the 
place; and let the branch AD be traced by the engi- 
neer, not with a cord, as at the opcning of the trench- 
es, but with some pickets, which he has taken care to 
place in the direction this branch ought to have, to 
serve as a guide to the workmen. A cut is made in the 
parapet BA of the trenches, and then the men designed 
to work by sap, who are therefore called sappers, will 
move forward through the opening A successively, eight 
number. Fig. 7. of Plate DLVIIL. and fg. 1. of 
Plate DLIX. will illustrate the mode of operation. The 
first sapper rolls a mantlet before him, and places a ga- 
bion on the linc AD, fiz. 6. He then makes a small ex- 
cavation about six inches from the gahion. of ahout one 
foot and a half in depth, aud as much in hreadth, 
emptying the earth which he digs up into the gabion. 
He then pushes forward his mantlet, fixes another ga- 
bion, and continues his trench as long as he is able. 
He is followed by a second, who widens the trench six 
inches in breadth away from the gabion, and six in 
depth. The rest follow this second, till the trench 1s 
made three feet wide, and as many deep, and as soon as 
the gabions are filled with earth, fascines or saucissons 
are placed on their top, and the superfluous earth 1s 
thrown over them, and on the opposite side, by way 
ol parapet. 

Cannon are made use of at a siege for two different 
purposes ; the first to drive away the enemy from their 
defences, and the sccond to dismount their guus. To 
produce these two effects, the batteries should not be 
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above the mean reach of cannon shot from the place; wiitary 
that is, above 300 fathoms. Therefore there is no pes- 


formed 5 and as the distance of this first parallel from 
the place is generally 300 fathoms, the batteries must 
be on this line, or beyond it, nearer the town. They 
must always he placed, when the ground will permit, 
on the nreduced faces of the works attacked. Let Z be 
the centre of the place attacked (fig. 3. Plate DLIX.), 
and the trenclies as well as the parallels completed. To 
find a proper position for erecting batteries, produce the 
faces AD, AC, BE, BL, of the two bastions attacked, 
till their prolongation cutsthe first parallel. Produce also 
the two faces OM and OL of the half-moon MOL of 
the front attacked, and the faces HG and IK of the 
two collateral half-moons 1 and 2, to the first parallel, 
and erect batteries on those produced faces, as is seen in 
P, Q, R,S, T, U, X, and Y. They are advanced be- 
yond the first parallel 40 or 50 fathoms; and are parted 
from the trenches, that they may be used with greater 
ease and convenience, and less trouble to the work- 
men, 50 
When the works of the besiegers approach the glacis, Of tra- 
they are continued in a zig-zag direction, by short an- Verses. 
gular trenches, but from the foot of the glacis they are 
continued in the following manner. ‘T'wo sets of sap- 
pers, protected by their mantlets, make a sap on each 
side of the ridge of the glacis, with a deeper ditch than 
usual, and a parapet on each side. This is called a 


double sap, and has across it traverses or banks three fa- Plate 
thoms thick (see Plate DLX. fig. 1.), with small pas- DLX. 
sages on one side (see fig. 4.) to preserve the communi- #8: 


cation, ‘These traverses are constructed so near to each 
other, as to be a sufficient cover, by their elevation 
and distance, against the fire of the place. In order 
to guard against the eflect of grenades, on coming 
within their reach, or within 14 or 15 fathoms of the 
covert. way, care must be taken to cover this trench 
with blinds, or to cover the upper part of it. Fig. 1. 
and 2. of Plate DLX. shew this divect trench. The 
first exhibits the plan, and the second the profile, which 
passes over one of the traverses. ‘I’ his being done, and 
the third parallel finished in the manner supposed, they 
advance from this parallel on the glacis to each of the 
salient angles of the cevert-way of the front attacked, 
and begin with making two or three short turnings, as 
marked on Plate DLX. fig. 6. along the ridge of the Fig. 6. 
glacis, so as to occupy about one-ihird of it. ‘These are 
to be made as deep as is nece-sary, to be a shelter 
against the fire of the covert-way ; afterwards they may 
proceed directly along the ridge of the glacis by a deep 
ditch, to the salient angle of the covert-way. M. Vau- 
ban ob-erves, that if we follow directly the ridge of the 
glacis, this trench is made without much danger 5 for 
the palisade which is placed at the salient angle of the 
covert-way, and the other two next It, do not present 
directly to the ridge, but only opposite to the faccs, 
where at most there is only room for one or two fusi-_ 
leers to see the head of the trenches, and who arc casily 
silenced by the fire of the third parallel, waich ought 
to be well served, and likewise by that of the ricochet. 
Ou coming to the middle, or two-thids of the glacis, 
two new saps are made, bb, zb7d. which embrace both 
sides of the covert-way, to which they are almost paral- 
Icl. Their length is 18 or 20 fathoms, and ooh “i 
road, 
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sibility of constructing them till the first parallel be “7 
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broad. They are covered at the end with crochets and 
winding traverses, which prevent the fire of the covert- 
way from enfilading them easily. 

In this way is gradually effected a lodgement on the 
covert-way, as is represented in hg. 5. where AAAA, 
is the trench, with BBBB its traverses. 

Plate DLXI. fig. 5. represents a profile of these 
works, with three banqnettes next the trench, by which 
the parapet is raised, so that the soldiers may fire over 
into the covert-way. ‘This work is called by Vauban, 
the cavalier of the trench. 

When the besieged are entirely driven out of the co- 
vert-way, the next thing to be done is the erecting of 
batteries, in order to ruin the defences of the place, and 
to make a hreach. As it is necessary for the besiegers 
to make themselves masters of the half-moon C, (Plate 
DLX. fig. 6.) before they can come to the body of the 
place, whicli is defended by part of the faces of the bas- 
tions A and B opposite to its ditch, they must begin with 
erecting batteries on the covert-way opposite to these 
parts. They are marked on the plan ee. Batteries 
must also be erected to make a breach on the half-moon. 
But, before they are erected, it will be proper to con- 
sider what part of the face of the half-moon is to be at- 
tacked, or what part of the half-moon is to be entered. 
It must not be at its flanked angle, because an opening 


‘towards the point would not afford a sufficient space to 
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make a lodgement able to withstand the enemy, and the 
troops wonld be seen in their passage by the two faces 
of the bastions by which its flanked angle is defended. 
The most favourable passage is towards the third part of 
its face, reckoning from its flanked angle, because by 
battering at the same time the two faces near this part, 
the whole point of the half-moon may be destroyed, aud 
a large opening made there easier than anywhere else. 
Thus the batteries for making a breach in the half-moon 
C will be placed in d and 4, and will occupy almost 
one-third of each of the faces of the half-moon from its 
flanked angle. ‘These batteries are each to consist of 
four or five pieces of cannon. When the faces of the 
bastions A and B are well enfiladed by ricochet batte- 
ries, there will be no farther occasion for the batteries 
e,e, and when the half-moon is taken, the faces of the 
bastions A and B may be destroyed, by using the batte- 
ries d, d, placing them in the situation of e,e. Batte- 
ries must also he erected to destroy the flanks of the de- 
mibastions in the front of the attack ; and it is evident 
that they can be placed nowhere but at z, 7, on the co- 
vert-way. Besides these batteries, others are erected in 
the re-entering places of arms of the covert-way, as in 
k; and in & they serve to batter the tenaille when 
there is one, the curtain, and the faces of the ba: 
stions. Sometimes they are of mortars for throwing 
Stones. ‘ 

While the workmen are employed in erecting bat- 


and passage teries on tle covert-way, preparations are made for pas- 


ever the 


‘ditch of the 


half-moon. 


sing the ditch of the half-moon. This is often a diffi- 
cult and dangerous undertaking, as this diteh is com- 
monly very deep, is well defended, and either filled with 
water, or in general capable of being so filled. The 
descent into the ditch is commonly effected by subterra- 
neous passages or galleries, made like those of miners, 
and erected in such a manner, that its opening into the 
ditch may be opposite to the breach where it is intend- 
ed to make the assault. These galleries are sloping, 


and in general there are several for the same passage, 
The passage is made on each side of the faces of the 
half moon. See mm, fig. 6. Plate DLXI. 

As the husiness of forming these galleries is liable to 
be obstructed by mines from the besieged, the workmen 
are protected by a guard of grenadiers. At fig. 1. 
Plate DLXL. is scen a plan of the descent under ground, 
and of its opening into the dry ditch; and fig. 2. gives 
a profile of the same passage; fig. 3. gives a per- 
spective view of the opening of this descent, seen from 
the bottom of the glacis, and fig. 4. a similar view of 
the opening of the same descent, seen from the top of 
the breach. 

At Plate DL-XII. fig. 1. is seen the plan of the pas- 
sage over a wet ditch in the open air; that is to say, 
the gallery of which is an open sap. A is the opening 
of it; at B, towards its opening, are seen the blinds laid 
on its upper part, to support the fascines with which it 
is covered. On these blinds, at first, is laid a bed of 
fascines, ranged according to the length of the gallery: 
over this first hed a second is laid, whereon the fascines 
are ranged according to the breadth of the gallery, asis 
seen at B and C. JD is the epaulement of fascines, 
which covers the passage against the fire of the place 
by which it is flanked. EE is part of the bridge of fas- 
cines 3 and F° is an elevation also of fascines, intended 
to cover the head of the work, and to secure it from 
the immediate fire of the place. Fig. 2. represents the 
profile of this descent into the ditch. Fig. 3. gives its 
opening seen in perspective from the country; and fig. 
4. its opening into the ditch, also in perspective, as it 
appears from the top of the breach. 


The following refercuces will explain fig. 5. of Plate rig. 


DLXII. a, cavaliers of the trenches. 6, batteries of 
stone mortars. c, batteries to breach the half-moon be- 
fore the hornwork. d, batteries against the defence of 
this half-moon. e, passages over the ditch before this 
half-moon. f, lodgement in it. g, batteries against 
the flanks of the hornwork. 4, batteries to breach the 
half bastions of the hornwork. 7, batteries against its 
curtain. 7, lodgements in the half bastions, and in the 
hornwork. mm, passages over the ditch before the re- 
trenchments in the hornwork. 2, lodgements in these 
retrenchments. 0, batteries against the defences of the 
collateral half-moon. p, batteries to breach those halt- 
moons. 4g, passages over the ditch before these works. 
7, lodgements in the same. ss, batteries to breach the 
redoubts of the half-moon. ¢, passages over the ditch 
before the redoubts. zw, lodgements in the redoubts. 
x, hridge of fascines. y, batteries against the defences 
of the bastion A. 2, batteries to breach this bastion. 
B, passages over its ditch. C, lodgements in the bastion 
A. D, lodgements on the border of the ditch before 
the retrenchment of the bastion A. E, passages over 
the ditch before this retrencliment. 

There are places which, without any fore-ditch, have 
lunettes opposite to the salient and re-entering angles of 
the glacis, which are also enveloped by a second covert- 
way: sometimes they are vaulted and bomb-proof, as 
at Luxemburg ; and sometimes they have only a ditch, 
a parapet, and covert-way. ‘Those which are vaulted 
and bomb-proof are not easily taken, because the rico- 
chet firing and the bombs can do them no mischief. In 
that case they must either be turned, or be taken by 


mines. A work is said to be turned, when the besie- 
gers 
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Military gers get between that work and the place, and so cut 
‘tactics. off their communication. 
- communication under ground, and then there is scarcely 
any other way of driving out the enemy but by mines. 
This is tedious, but there is no other remedy. ‘The 
lunettes of the ditch are always defended by branches 
of the covert-way, with which they have also a com- 
munication like those of the lunettes, A, A, Plate 
DLAI. fg. 1. This plate, which represents part of 
Juandau and its attacks in 1713, may serve to give an 
idea of the manner in which a work is turned. The 
advanced lunette B, as well as the work C, called a 
tenaille, is turned; that is, the trenches cnt off the 
communication betwixt them and the place. 
¥ ee We shall conclude this subject of the attack of for- 
fi tified places, with the following principles to be observ- 
evedin ed by the besieging army. 

The approaches onght to be made, without being 


ne attack 
‘fortified seen from the town, either directly, obliquely, or in 
ee 

No more works should be made than are necessary 
for approaching the place without being seen; that is, 
the besiegers ought to carry on their approaches the 
shortest way possible, consistently with being covered 
against the enemy’s fire. 

All the parts of the trenches should mntnally support 
each other, and those which are furthest advanced 

ought not to be distant from those which are to defend 
them above 120 or 130 fathoms. 

The parallels or places of arms the most distant from 
the town, ought to have a greater extent than those 
which are nearest, that the besicgers may be able to 
take the enemy in flank, should they resolve to attack 
the nearest parallels. 

The trench should be opened or begun as near as 
possible to the place, without exposing the troops 
too much, in order to accelerate and diminish the 
operations of the siege. 

There is no such thing as giving any exact rule in 
regard to the distance which ought to be observed on 
opening the trenches. On level ground, this distance 
may be S900 or goo fathoms; but if there should be a 
hollow way in the vicinity of the place, the besiegers 
are to take advantage of it, and open the trenches near- 
er. In general, they are to regulate themselves accord- 
ing to the nature of the sround, more or less favourable 
tothe opening of the trenches. We shall suppose in 
the present work, that the opening opght to be made 
within 890 fathoms of the covert-way ; the first parallel 

within 300 fathoms, the second within 150, and the 
third at the foot of the glacis. 

Care must be taken to join the attacks, that they 
may be able to support each other. 

Never to advance a work unless it be well supported ; 
and for this reason, in the interval between the sccond 
and third places of arms, the besiegers should make, on 
both sides of the trenches, smaller places of arms, cx- 


_ BY naval tactics is understood the art of arranging 
»€ts or squadrons in such an order or disposition as may 
ve Most convenient for attacking the enemy, defending 
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tending 40 or 50 fathoms in length, parallel to the Military 
others, and constructed in the same manner, which will Tactics. 
serve to lodge the soldiers who are to protect the works “777777 
designed to reach the third place of arms. 

The batteries of cannon must be placed in the conti- 
nuations of the faces of the pieces attacked, to silence 
their fire, and that the approaches being protected, may 
advance with greater safcty and expedition. 

For this reason the besiegers should always embrace 
the whole front attacked, to have as much space as is 
requisite to plant the batteries on the produced faces of 
the works attacked. 

The attack must not be commenced with works that 
lie close to each other, or with re-entraut angles, which 
would expose the attack to the cross fire of the enemy. 54 

Many circumstances respecting the defence of forti- General re- 
fied towns have already been anticipated, or may be marks on 

: the defence 
collected from what has been suid respecting the opera- are 
tions of the besieging army. itis evident that the suc- towns, 
cess or duration of the defence will depend in a great 
measure on the nature and strength of the works which » 
form the fortification. Much, however, will also de- 
pend on.the number, resolution, and resources of the 
garrison, and on the movements of the friendly army 
by which the besiegers may be opposed. It is estimated 
by M. Vauban, that the operations for a regular siege 
of a well fortified town, will take up abont 41 days, 
before the place can be carried by assanlt. Hence is 
deduced a computation of the quantity of provisions, 
ammunition, and stores which ought to be collected 
for maintaining the siege. ‘The same celebrated engi- 
neer calculates that the garrison ought to consist of 600 
times as many men as there are bastions in the fortifica- 
tion, allowing 600 men to cach bastion. Besides the 
necessary defence of the works by the cannon on the 
ramparts, and the musketry of the soldiers, the garrison 
must make occasional sallies; if weak, to distnrb the 
operations of the besiegers, and if very strong, to en- 
gage them in the field. As the siege advances, and the 


attacking army approaches the glacis, mincs should be 


Sprung, and subterraneous passages excavated, to de- 

stroy the cnemy’s works, or cut off a part of their 

men. SS 
Towards supplying the unavoidable deficiencies in Reference 
the above sketch of military tactics, we may refer our pe eugs 
readers to Clairac’s eld Engineer, translated by Mul- tactics: ; 
ler; Le Cointe, Sezence des Postes Mititarres, or the 

inglish translation; Jeney’s work entitled Le Partisan, 

also translated into English; O’Rourke’s Treazise on the 

Art of War ; L’ssat General de Lactique ; Ticlke on the 

Art of War, and his Field Engineer ; Dindas’s Prin-- 

ciples of Military Movements ; Landmann’s Elements of 

Tactics; Maizeroy’s Systeme de Tactique; Archives 
AMihtaires ; Veuquiere’s Memotres ; Bland on Military 
Discipline ; Matitary Instructions for Officers detached 

an the Freld; and the articles BATTALION and BATTLE 

in Rees’s Cyclopedia. 


. PART II. NAVAL TACTICS. 


themselves, or of retreating with the reatest advan- 
tage. Naval tactics are founded on those principles 
which time and cxperience have enabled us to deduce 
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from the improved state of modern naval warfare, 
which has oeeasivned, not only a differenee in the 
mode of construeting and working ships, but even in 
the total disposition and regulation of fleets and squa- 
drons. | 

In the present part we propose to lay down the gene- 
ral principles of naval taetics, and to deseribe as briefly 
as is eonsistent with perspicuity, the most improved 


systems whiel are naw adopted in the French and Bri- 


tish navy. As we have elsewhere (see NAVIGATION 
and SEAMANSHIP) detailed the methods af working 


single ships, as they are uneonnected with military ope- 


rations, we shall presume that our readers are already 
acquainted with these ordinary movements. 

Fleets are generally divided into three squadrons, the 
van, eentre, and rear, each under the command of a flag 
officer, ‘The admiral of the fleet, or eliief in eommand, 
leads the eentre division, while tie van 1s usually eom- 
manded by a viee-admiral, and the rear by a rear-admi- 
ral. Each squadren is distinguished by the position of 
the colours in the ships of which it is composed. Thus, 
the ships of the centre squadron carry their pendants at 
the main-top-gallant mast-head 5 wlule those of the van 
divisian have their pendants at the fore-top gallant mast- 
head, and those of the rear at the mizen-top-mast head. 
Fach squadron, as far as possible, eonsists of the same 
number of ships, and as nearly as may be of the same 
foree. In large fleets, the squadrons are sometimes 
again divided in » similar manner ; the van and rear of 
the squadron being headed by rear-admirals, or senior 
captains, called commodores. In the usnal mode of 
forming the lines, erehcommanding admiral arranges his 
ship ia the centre of lis own squadron, and thus the 
admiral of the fleet is in the eentre of the line. 
no enemy is in sight, the sloops, store-ships, fire-ships, 
and other small vessels, are dispersed to windward of the 
fleet, that they may be more casily supported, and more 
readily answer signals. The frigates lie to windward of 
the van and rear of the convoy, thus keeping a goad 
look-out, and keeping the small vessels in their proper 
station. When sailing in three columns, the eentre still 
keeps in the middle, while the van and rear form the 
starboard or the larboard eolumn, aecording to etreum- 
stances. ‘These arrangements are ealled orders of sail- 
ing, and will be better understood from the following 
definitions. : 

The starboard line of bearing, is that line on which 
the arranged ships of a fleet bear from each other, on a 
close-hauled line, whatever course they may be steering, 
so that when the slips haul their wind, or tack toge- 
ther, they may be on a line elose hauled upon the star- 
hoard tack. ‘The darboard line of bearing is that line 
on which the ships when hauling their wind, or taeking 
together, may be formed on a line close hauled on the 
Jarboard tack. The ships of a ficet are said to be on a 
line abreast, when their keels are parallel to each other, 
and their mainmasts he in the same straight line. Ships 
are said to lie in a line on the bow or quarter,, when 
they are arranged in a straight line, cutting their keels 
obliquely in the same angle, so that reckoning from 
any intermediate ship, the ships towards one extremity 
of the line will he on the bow of that ship, while those 
towards the other extremity will be on her quarter, 
When several ships in the same Jine steer the same 
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When. 


Part 


course, while that eourse is different from the line of 2a, 

sailing, they are said to sail cheequerwise. Tac 
When the ships of a fleet arranged in any of the or- “=v 

ders of sailing, and on the same line, perform sueeessive- 

ly the same manceuvre, as each gets into the wake of 

the ship that leads the van of the line or squadron, tack- 

ing or veering, bearing away or eoming to the wind in 

the same point of the wake of the leading ship, they are 

suid to manouvre tt succession. 


the fleet is arranged on the starboard or larboard line une 
of bearing, all the ships steering the same course. In DL 


these eases the fleet, by hauling the wind when in the 
starhoard line, as iu fig. 1. will be ready to form they. , 
line on the starboard tack 5 and when ranged on thea,” 
larboard line of bearing, as in hg. 2. it will, hy tack- 
ing, be ready to form the line on the larboard tack. 
N. B. The arrows annexed to the diagrams on the 
plates, mark the direetion of the wind, as in ordinary 
charts. | 

This first order of sailing is now seldom employed, 
except in passing thraugh a narrow strait. Inthe second 
order of sailing, the fleet steering any proper eourse, is 
ranged ina line perpendieular to the direction of the 
wind, asin fig. 3. ‘This second order, besides being ,. 
equally defective with the former, is sebjeet to the ad- * 
ditional disadvantage of rendering it extremely diffieult 
for the ships to tack, without each ship falling on board _ 
that next a-stern. 

In the third order of sailing, the whole fleet is elose 
hauled, and ranged on the two lines of bearing, so as to 
form an angle of 12 points, having the admiral’s ship 
(A fig. 4.) in the angnlar point, and the whole fleet Fig. 
steering the same eourse, ‘Thus, suppos'ng, as in the 


me) 


plate, the wind at narth, the starboard division of the 
fleet will bear W. N. W. of the admiral, and the lar- 
board FE. N. E. This order in small fleets or squadrons, 
is superior to cither of the former; but when the fleet 
is numerons, the line will be too much extended. 

In the fourth order, the Meet is divided into six or 
more colnmns, and is thus more coneentrated. The 
eommanders, ranged on the two lines of bearing, have 
their squadrons astern of them on two lines parallel to 
the direction of the wind; the first ships of eaeh eolumn 
being, with respect to the eommander of the squadron, 
the one on his starboard, and the other on lis larbeard 
quarter. The distance between the eolumns should be 
such that the fleet may readily be reduced to the third 
order of sailing, and from that to the order of battle. 
This order is adapted for fleets or eonvoys crossing the 
oeean, and is represented in fig, 5. But as it requires 
mueh time to reduce a fleet from this order to that of 
battle, it is defeetive when in presence of an enemy. 

In the fifth order, the fleet, close hauled, is arranged 
in three columns parallel to eaeh other; the van com- 
monly forming the weather, and the rear the lee co- 
lumu. See fig. 6. Fig. 7. represents the same order, Fig! 
exeept that each column is here subdivided into two, y, 
with the ship bearing the commander of eaeli squadron 
in the centre of cach subdivision. i 

In forming the order or line of battle, the ships of ord? 
the fleet ure drawn up in a line nearly .close hauled, batt. 

standing | 


Fig. 
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standing under casy sail, so that each ship may be at a 
certain distance from the ship immediately a-head, as a 
eable’s length, or half that distanee. The fireships and 
frigates a-head and astern, form a line parallel to the 
former, and to the windward of it, if the enemy be to 
the leeward; but to the leeward if the enemy be to 
windward. ‘This order is denoted by fig. 8. where the 
fleet is sailing on the starboard tack, with the wind at 
north. 

When a fleet is compelled to retreat before a superior 
foree, it is usually arranged in an order, the reverse of 
the third order of sailing ; the divisions of the fleet be- 
ing ranged in the two lines of bearing, so as to form an 
angle of £35° or 12 points, the admiral’s ship hemg in 
the angular point, and the frigates, transports, &c. 1n- 
elnded within the wings to leeward. See fig. 9. where 
the fleet is sailing right before the wind. ‘Though any 
other direction may be taken, the two lines still form 
the same angle. | 

The orderkof convoy is that in whieh the ships are 
all in each others wake, steering in the same point of 
the compass, and forming a right line. If the fleet 1s 
numerous, it may be divided into three columns, which 
are to be ranged parallel to each other, that of the ad- 
miral occupying the centre, and all steering the same 
course. 

Having thus deseribed the ordinary positions of a 
fleet, we must explain the mangeuvres by whieh they 
are produced, and we shall begin with the orders of 
sailing. 

To forma fleet in the first order of sailing, supposing 
‘the ships to be inno particular order, that ship which 
is to lead on the proposed line of bearing for the order 
of sailing, runs to leeward of the greater part of the 
fleet, and then hauls her wind under an easy sail. Lach 
of the other ships then proceeds to take the proper sta- 


‘and when in the wake of the Icading ship, adjusts her 
quantity of canvas so as to preserve the proper distanee. 
The ships thus arranged astern of each other, are in the 
line of battle, and from this the first order of sailing 1s 
formed, by each ship bearing away at the same time, 
and all steering the proposed course. _ 
t- In forming the second’ order of sailing, the leading 
> ship rnns to leeward of so many of the fleet as that each 
ship may readily feteh her wake, and then steers a 
course eight pots from the wind, under an easy sail. 
The line is formed by each ship in the same manner as 
in the Grst order, except that before bearing away, the 
line is perpendicular to the direetion of the wind, or 
each ship has the wind on her beam. 
As, in the third order of sailing, the admiral’s ship 
is in the centre ; to produce this position, the fleet being 
formed in a line on one of the lines of bearing, and the 
ships steering in each others wake, ten points from the 
wind, the leading or leewardmost ship first hauls her 
wind. The second ship does the same as soon as she 
gets into the wake of the former, and this is done by 
each ship till the admiral’s ships haul their wind, when 
they reach the wake of the leading smp. At the same 
time,that the admiral’s ship hauls her wind, the stern- 
most half of the fleet does the same. ‘The ships are 
now in the third order of sailing, from which the fleet 
ean be formed in the line of battle en either tack. 

To form the fourth order of sailing (see N° 58.), the 


W A R.z 


tion, by chasing the ship, which is to be a-head of her, 


commanding admirals range themselves on the two lines Naval 
of bearing, at a proper distance from each other, steer- Tactics. 


ing the proposed course, and tke ships of tbe several —~v—~_ 


columns take eaeh their respective places, parallel to re pen 

eaeh other, and forming lines in the direction of the gey, 

wind. 66 
To form the fifth order, the three leading ships of Fifth order, 

the divisions take their posts abreast and to leeward of 

each other, keeping their wind under an easy sail; then 

the ships of each squadron make sail, and take their 

respeetive stations at the proper distance astern of their 

leaders, while the commanders of each division, and 

the corresponding ships of each, keep mutually abreast — 

of caeh other. 67 
In forming from the first order of sailing, if the ships To form — 

are running large on the tack that answers to the line the lmeot 

: : : ih : ; battle. 

of bearing on wich they sail, and if the line is to be “* 

formed on the same tack, all the ships hanl their wind 

at onee, or as quickly as possible after ‘the next to 

windward; but if they be on the other tack, with re- 

spect to the line of bearing, they all haul their wind 

and tack ov veer together. If the line of battle is to be 

formed on the other line of bearing, the slip most to 

leewards veers or tacks, and hauls her wind, while the 

rest of the fleet veer or tack at the same time, and steer Fig. 10. 

with the wind four points free, and each ship hauls her 


wind as soon as she gets within the wake of the leader, nit 
See fig. 10. Plate DUXTYV. and hg. 1. Plate DLXV. Go") * 


Suppose the fleet rnnning before the wind in the se- 
cond order of sailing; to form the line from this posi- 
tion, all the ships haul up together on the proper tack, 
presenting their heads eight points from the wind at the 
line on whieh they are arranged ; the leading ship then 
hanls her wind, immediately making sail, or shortening 
sail, so as to close or open the order, and the same is 
done sueeessively by all the rest (see fig. 2.). a s: 

In a fleet vunning large in the third arder, the line 
of battle is formed by the wing which is in the line of 
bearing corresponding to the tack on which the line is 
to be formed, and the ship at the angle, hauling their 
wind together, while the ships of the other wing baul 
up together eight points from the wind. Each ship 
moving im this direction, till she reach the wake of the 
other wing, when she hanls close up (see hg. 3.). Fig, 3. 

In forming the line of battle on the same tack from 
the fifth order of sailing (as the fourth is not caleulated 
for forming a line of battle), the centre brings te, so as 
only to keep steerage way; the weather column bears 
away two points, and when it gets a-head of the centre, 
hauls its wind, while the ships of the lee eolumn tack 
together, and erowd sail to gain the wake of the centre, 
when they retack together, and complete the line (see 
fig. 4.)3 or, the weather column brings to, while the gig, 4: 
eentre and lee tack together, and bear away two points | 
free. When the ships of the centre column have gained 
the wake of the van, they retack together, and bring 
to; and when those of the lee have gamed the rear 
line, they retack together, and all stand on; or lastly, 
the lee column brings to, the centre runs under easy 
sail two points free, to get a-head of the rear squadron, 
while the rear bears away under a press of sail two 
points free, to get a-head of the centre division. 

2. Suppose the weather and eentre columns to inter- 
ehange. ‘I’o form the line under these circumstances; the 
eentre stands on, while the weather column bears away 8 

4al2 ;  —-~points, 
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points, and having reached the wake of the centre, which 
now forms the van, hauls up; the ships of the lee column 


———v—"—"' tack together, and run under a press of gail, within two 


_ Plate 
DLXYV. 


Hg. s- 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 


Plate 
DLXVI. 
fig. i. 


Fig, 2. 


points free, so as just to gain the rear of the line when 
they retack together (see fig. §.), or the lee colunm 
brings to, while the centre squadron bears away three 
points under easy sail; and having reached the wake of 
the van, hauls up, to form the centre division. 

3. Suppose the centre and lee columns to interchange. 
The lee column stands on close hauled under an casy 
sail, the weather column bears away to points under a 
press of sail, till it reach the head of the tine, when it 
hanls np, and the centre bears away eight points, and 
when im the wake of the lee, now the centre, hanls its 
wind, (See hg. 6.). 

4. If the weather and lee columns interchange ; the 
lee column stands on nnder a press of sail close hauled, 
while the centre, under easy sail, bears away two points, 
znd whem it reaches the wake of the now van squadron, 
hauls its wind, and the weather column bears away 
eight points, hauling up when in the wake of the centre. 
(See fig. 4.). 

5. Suppose the centre column to form the van, and 
the weather the rear division. Here the lee column 
brings to, while the centre bears away two points, 
forming the line a-head of the former, now the centre, 
and the weather column veers away seven points on the 
other tack, forming the rear squadron. (See fig. 1. 
Plate DLXVL.). | 

6. ‘T’o form the line so that the lee column may form 
the van, and the centre the rear. The lee column is to 
stand on under a press of sail, while the weather bears 
away three points under easy sail, and the centre bears. 
away eight points, the ships of each column hauling 
their wind, when in the wake of the now van division. 
(See fig. 2.). ) 

7. if the line of battle is to be formed on the other 
tack, so that the weather shall form the van division, as 
in the first case, the ships of the weather column first 
tack successively, while those of: the centre and lee 
stand on, the former under easy sail, and the latter 
Shortening sail, the leading ships tacking when in the 
wake of the now van, taking great care that the ships 
of the centre and lee draw not too near to the sternmost 
ships of the van, or to each other. (See fig. 3.). 

8. To form the line on the other tack, when the 
centre and weather columns interchange. The weather 
column brings to, while the centre column stands on, till 
the leading ship be fully able to clear the weather co- 
lumn, when the ships of the centre tack successively as 
they reach the wake of the van. The lee column 


stands on, tacking successively, as the ships get into the © 


wake of the van, under moderate sail. 

g. In forming the line on the other tack, when the 
centre and lee interchange. The centre brings to, 
while the ships of the weather tack nnder shortened sail, 
and the lee under a press of sail stands on, the leading 
ship having gained the wake of the line, taeks, and is 
followed in succession by her division. ‘The centre co- 
lumn fills and stands on, when the first ship of that co- 
Jumn, and the last of the lee, bear from each other in 
a direction perpendicular to that of the wind. (See 
ae ak : 

10. ‘Lo form on this same tack, so that the weather 
and lee may interchange. The weather and centre 


3 


(See fig. 4.). 


bring to, while the lee crowds sail, till it can pass a-head 
of the weather column, when the ships tack in succes- 
sion. As soon as the leading ship of the centre, and the 
last of the lee bear.from each other in a line perpendica- 
lar te the wind, the centre fills, and tacks in succession 
when in the wake of the now van, and the ships of the 
weather column do the same when their leading ship 
and the last of the centre are under similar circum- 
stanees. (See fig. 6.). | 

11. Suppose the centre is to form the van, and the 
weather the rear, in forming the line on the other tack. 
The weather brings to, while the other columns make 
sail, td] they can pass a-head of the former on the other 
tack, when they tack suceessively. The weather co- 
lumn, when the others have passed it, fills, and tacks 
to form the rear. (See fig. 7.). 

12. Suppose now the lee column is to form the van, 
The weather and centre bring to, while the lee crowds 
sail, and tacks when it can pass a-head of the weather 
column. When the last ship of the now van has passed 
to windward of the former weather column, the van 
shortens sail, to give time for the other columns to form, 
and the weather and centre fill at the same time, to gain 
the wake of the van, when they tack in suceession. 
(See fie. 8.). | 

We must now show how a fleet may be disposed in 
the principal orders of saiting from the line of battle; 
and here, as before, we have several varieties. 


away together as many points as the admiral may direct, 
keeping in the line of bearing for the proper tack. ‘The 
sternmost first bears away, and the others follow in 
quick suceession to prevent running foul of each other. 

2. If they are to form on the other tack; the lead- 
ing ship bears away four points {o leeward, and the rest 
follow in succession. ‘The sternmost ship having bore 
away, the whole hanl up, and will be in bearing for the 
line on the other tack. (See fig. 9.). 

3. To form the second order of sailing from the line 
of battle, the whole fleet is to bear away together 10 
points, so that when the headmost ship, which first pres- 
ses sail, shall come abreast of the second ship, the second 


ship adapts her sail to keep in this bearing, and so in 


succession, cach taking care to keep the preceding ship 


in a line with herself, perpendicular to the direction of 
the wind. 
wind. (See fig. 10.). 

4. To form the third order, the whole fleet is to bear 
away together ten points, the headmost half, including 
the centre slup, carrying a degrec of sail to preserve 
their line of bearing, while each of the remaining slips 
is successively to shorten sail, so as to form the other 
line of bearing with respect to that on which they were 
before arranged. (See fig. 1. Plate DLXVII.). 

5. To change from the line of battle to the fifth or- 
der on the same tack. Of this evolution there are se- 
veral varieties, but we shall mention only two; frst,. 
when the van is to form the weather, and the rear the 
lee column, and the fleet to keep as much as possible to 
windward,—In this case the van and centre tack to- 
gether, and run close hauled in bow and quarter line, 


while the rear proceeds in its former course under easy — 


sail. When each ship of the centre is abreast of the 


corresponding ship of the rear, the centre nas 
| witha 


To fomn 
the ord 
of sailin 
1. To form the first order of sailing from the line of irom th 


battle on the same tack. All the ships are to bear ae 
' ’) ° 


Fig. 9. 


-'The whole fleet will now be before the ~ 
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while the van stands on, til the centre and rear come 
np, when it also retacks, and all the columns reeulate 
their distances. (See fig. 2.). Secondly, when the van 
is to form the lee, and the rear the weather column.—— 
dhe van bears away under easy sil, and goes at right 
angles with the line a-lead, while the centre runs two 
points free, each ship steering for that ship of the va: 
which is to be a-breast of ber when in column. The 
distance must be determined by the leader of the van, 
who ts pot to haul up with her division, till she and the 
sternmost ship of the centre column are ina line at 
right angles with the wind, when both stand on under 
easy sail, while the rear crowds sail to pass to wind- 
ward of both. (See fig. 3.). 

6. To form the fifth order of sailing frem the line of 
battle on the other tack—of which there are also seve- 
ral varieties; but we shall confine curselves totwo : First, 
when the van is to form the weather, and the rear the 
Jee column ; the van tacks in suecession, while the lead- 
img ship of the centre is to tack when the leader of the 
van passes him exactly to windward, in which she is fol- 
lowed by her division, and the rear mancenvres in the 
same manner with respect tothe centre. (See fig. 4 ). 
Secondly, when the rear is to form the weather and the 
jan the lee column; the van tacks in succession, and 
when about, either shortens sail, or brings to, to allow 
the other columns time to form. ‘The centre and rear 
then crowd sail, and tack in succession, the former tack- 
ing when its leader has the centre of the lee colnmn in 
aline at right angles with the wind, or when its centre 
passes a-stern of the lee column. When the centre has 
tacked, it regulates its rate of sailing by the lee, and 
both wait for the rear to pass to windward. The rear 
tacks when the leader has the first ship of the lee in a 
line at rigut angles with the wind, or when its centre 
Ship passes a-stern of the centre column. (See fig. 5.). 

7. Vig. 6. represents the order of retreat formed 
from the line of battle, the whole fleet going four 
points free. This evolution is so seldom required ina 
British fleet, that we need not dwell on it. 


ates ‘There are vations evolutions or manceuvres perform- 


ed by a fleet when in line of battle, some of which we 
Must here describe. 

Sometimes the fleet has to form the linc on the other 
fick, by tacking in succession. ‘To do this, the leading 
ship of the fleet tacks first, after making more sail, or 
alter the second has shortened sail, to increase the in- 
terval between them. When the first ship is about, 
either the second makes more sail, or the third shortens 
sail, and as soon as the second gets into the wake of the 
leader, she tacks, putting down the helm just as she 
Opens the weather quartcr of the first ship, already on 
the other tack. In the same manner, each of the other 
ships tacks when in the wake of the leader; and the 
ships already about must preserve their proper distances, 
hy shortening sail, if necessary, till the whole flect be 
on the other tack. If a shipshould miss stays, she must 
Immediately fill again on the same tack, and inake sail 
With all possible expedition, taking care not to fall to 
leeward. Thus she will get a-head, and to windward 
of the following ships, which will successively perform 
their evolutions in the wake of the ships that are already 
on the other tack, standing on rather further than if the 
ship a-head had not missed stays., (See fig. 7.). 


But suppose the ships are not to tack in succession. 


‘fifth order of sailing, 


that column, and the sternmost ship of the next. 


a FF. 


To form tie line on the other tack, the whole fleet 
veers together 5 the rear ship bauls her wind on the 
otuer tack, and stands on, while the rest go two points 
free on the other tack, and haul up as they successively 
gain the wake of the leading ship. “(See fig. 8.). 

If the line is to veer in succession, the van ship veers, 
and stands four points free on the other tack, hauling 
ler wind when clear of the sternmost ship, and the rest 
follow and haul up in succession. (See fig. 9.). 

Sometimes the fleet has to turn to windward while in 
line of battle. ‘Phe best way to do this, when there is 
good sea-room, is for all the ships to tack together, 
when the fleet will be ina line of battle on the one board, 
and in bow and quarter line on the other. If, howcver, 
the fleet be turning to windwaid in a narrow channel, 
it 1s best for the ships to tack in succession, as, were 
they all to tack together, the van would be soon in with 
the land on one side, while the stern ship, soon aftcr the 
fleet had retacked, would be too near the land on the 
other side. 

If the van and centre are to interchange ; the van is 
to bear away a little, and then bring to, while the centre 
passess on to windward, edging a little, to get a-head of 
the former van on the same line; the rear, coming on 
under an easy sail, edges away likewise, to gain the 
wake of the now centre squadron. (See fig. 10.). 

If the van and rear are to interchange; the van and 
centre are to bear away a little, and then hring to, so 
that the van may bear away a little more to the lee- 
ward than the centre. ‘The rear stands on to gain the 
head of the line ; and when a-breast of the former van, 
the centre fills, and both standing on, form a-head of the 
now rear, by edging down till they are in a line with 
its sCm@erwe. F1.), 

If the centre and rear arc to interchange ; the van 
stands on under an easy sail, while the centre bears 
away alittle, and brings to, and the rear at the same 
time carries a press of sail to pass the centre to wind- 
ward, and get into the wake of the van. The van and 
centre then edge away to gain the line, with the now 
rear squadron, which then fills. (See fig. 12.). 

Several evolutions arc required while a fleet is in the 


of the more important. 

When the columns are to tack in succession, the ships 
of the lee mnst tack first, as they have most distance to 
ron, and when the leader of the centre comes a-breast 
of the leader to leeward, or at right angles with the 
close-lauled line on the other tack on which the leader 
of the lee is now moving, she tacks and is followed suc- 
cessively by the ships of her division. The weather 
column manceuvres in the same manner, paying the same 
regard to the centre. Here the weather column is still 
to windward, and should the columns have closed too 
much, or be too far asunder, the order may be recover- 
ed, either by the lee or windward column bearing 
away, so as to make an angle equal to that proposed 
between any column, and a line joining the leader of 
(See 
oy 


When all the columns are to tack together; the 


sternmost ships put 1m stays together; and when in stays, 


their seconds a-head put down their helms, and so on 
through the whole fleet. Each column will then be in 
bow aud quarter line. (See fig. 14.). 

When | 
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When the columns are to veer in succession; the 


Tactics. leader of the lee colamn must steer four points free on 
——y-—-— the other tack, followed by the ships of that division, 
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right to leeward. 


and when she is clear of the sternmost ships of that di- 
visian, she hauls up. The same evolution 1s performed 
by the centre and weather ships successively, standing 
on till they bring the point at which the lee column be- 
gan to’veer to bear in a right line to leeward of them. 
They likewise successively spring their luffs when the 
point at which the lee column hauled its wind, bears 
(See fig. 15.). 

Suppose the fleet, when in the fifth order of sailing is 


to tnrn to windward; let the ships be so arranged that 


the leaders and corresponding ships may be in the direc- 
tion of the wind. ‘The van ships must tack together, 
which are followed in succession, each by the remain- 


‘ing ships of the division, when they reach the wake of 


their leaders, or the same point when they tacked; so 
that, there will always be three ships in stays at once, till 
the whole fleet is on the other tack. The fleet then 
stands on to any propased distance, and retacks as be- 
fore. (See fig. 1. Plate DLXVIITL.). 

When the weather and centre columns interchange ; 
the weather and lee lie to, or only keep steerage way. 
The centre column tacks together, and forming a bow 
and quarter line, goes close hauled to gain the wake of 
the weather column ; it then tacks together, and stands 
on, while the weather column bears away to its new 


Station in the centre, and the lée column fills. (See fig. 


2.). 

When ‘the weather and lee columns are to inter- 
change ; the centre column niust bring to; while the 
lee stands on under a press of sail; and when its stexn- 
most ship can pass to windward of the van of the centre 
column, that 1s, when the centre ship of the lee is in a 
perpendicnlar line to the direction of the wind with the 
van of the centre column, the lee column then tacks 
together, and stands on close hauled till it comes in a 
line with the centre column, when it goes large two 
points to get into the situation which the weather co- 
lumn left ; and then veers toyvcther, hauling the wind 
for the other tack. At the beginning of the evolution 
the weather column bears away together under little 
sail, and goes large six points on the other tack, to get 
into the wake of the centre column; it then hauls to 
the former tack, going two points large, till it comes 
abreast of the centre column, when it brings to, and 
waits for the now weather column. (See fig. 3.) 

Suppose the weather column is to pass to leeward ; 
the weather column is to stand on under easy sail, while 
the centre and lee tack together, carrying a press of sail 
till they reach the wake of the weather column, when 
they retack, and crowd sail till they come up with it. 
he weather columny when the’ others have gained {ts 
wake, bears away two points, to gain its station to lee- 
ward, when it brings to, till the other columns, now the 
weather and centre, come up. — (See fig. 4.). 

Suppose the lee column is to pass to windward. The 
weather and centre columns bring to, while tlie lee co- 
lumn carries sail and tacks in succession as saon as the 
leading ship can weather the headmost ship of the wea- 
ther column; and when arrived on the line on which 


the weather column is formed, it retacks in succession, 
forms on the same line, and either brings to or stands 


on under easy sail. If it brings to, the other two ce- 


5 
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lumns bear away together two points, to put themselves 
a-breast of the column now to windward; but if the Ta 
now weather column stood on under an easy sail, they ‘lo 
may bear away only one point, to gain their proper sta- 
tions. (See fig. 5.). 

It is of the greatest importance that each ship of a 
fleet or squadron preserve her propcr station and di- 
stance with respect to the rest. ‘These may be regu- 
lated in two ways, either by observation with the qua- 
drant, or by what is called the naval square. This 
square 1s usually construeted in the following manner. 

On some convenient place in the middle of the quar- ©ons 
ter-deck is described the square ABCD, fig. 6. having =. 
the sides AD and BC parallel to the keel of the ship. ,.y, 
Through the centre G, the line EF is drawn parallel to squar 


Fig, 


AD or BC, and the diagonals AC and BD are drawn. tig 


The angles EGD, EGC are bisected by the straight 
lines GH, GI, and thus the naval square is completed. 
Now the angles FGD, FGC are = 4 points each, be- 
ing each half'a right angle, therefore the angles EGD, 
EGC, the complements of these angles, are each = 12 
points, and consequently the angles EGH, EGI are 
each == 6 points, being each half of the last angles. 
Now, if a ship be running close hauled on the star- 
board tack, in the direction FE, the direction of the 
wind will be IG, and her close-hauled course on the 
other tack will be GC; but if she be running close 
hauled on the larboard tack in the same direction, her 
direction when close hauled on the starboard tack will 
be GD. 

Now, to apply the naval square to the keeping of 
ships in their respective stations, suppose the fleet form- 
ed on the fifth order of sailmg, close hanled, the cor- 
responding ships of the columns coinciding with the di- 
rection of the wind, in order te run to windward with 
greater facility. The corresponding ships in the column 
must be kept in the direction of GH, or GI, accord- 
ing to the direction of the wind and the tack they are 
on, while all the ships of the same column must be in 
the direction of EF. (See fig. 7.). 

Again, suppose the ships arranged in three columns 
on one of the lines of bearing, and close hauled on the 
other tack. The ships of each column will be in the 
direction of one of the diagonals, while the correspond- 
ing ships of the other columns will be in the direction 
of the other diagonal. (See fig. 8.). ) Fig. 

Sometimes the line of battle is disordered on the 
wind’s shifting, and requires to be restored. Of this To 
there are several cases, a few of which we shall notice. * : 

1. When the wind comes forward less than 6 points. yi 
In this case the whole fleet except the leader brings to. win 
The leading ship, that the same distances between the 
ships may he preserved on restoring the line, steers @ 
course as a6 (fig. 9.), so as to be at right angles with Fig 
the middle point between the former and present direc- 
tion of the wind. His required course may be known 
by adding half the number of points the wind has shift- 
ed to eight points, and applying this sum to the former 
close-hauled course. When the Jeader has arrived at 
the new close-hauled line with respect to the seeond 
ship a-head, this ship immediately fills, and bears away 
as many points as the leader ; and when both these have 
reached the close-hauled line with respect to the third 
ship, she also fills, and hears away 5 and thus with the 


rest in succession; and when they have got into the 
close-hauled 


Fig. 
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vayal close-hauled line 4c with the sternmost ship, they all 
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haul their wind together, and the sternmost ship fills 
anid stands on close hauled. 

This may be expeditiously performed, if the whole 
“fleet fall off as soon as the wind shifts, the same number 
of points, and the leadcr bear away eight points from 
the middic betwecn the former and present directions of 
the wind, or when the wind shifts nearly six points, if 
the leadcr bear away eight points from the present di- 
rection of the wind, and hauls her wind as soon as the 
sternmost ship bears from her in the close-hauled line, 
while the second ship bears away when she reaches the 
wake of the Icader, and hauls her wind when she has 
again gained his wake. The third, fourth, &c. ships 
bear away, and also haul their wind in succession, till 
the sternmost and the whole line be formed again. (Sec 
fig. 19.). 

2. Suppose the wind comes forward less than six 
points, and the order of battle is to be re-formed on 
the ether tack. In this case all the ships are to veer 
round till their heads come to the requisite point with 
respect to their former course, when the rear ship, now 
become the van, hauls close by the wind, followed suc- 
cessively by the other ships. Should the wind come a- 
head more than six points, bat less than twelve, the ficet 
is to manoeuvre as before, but if it shift exactly twelve 
points a-head, the tack must be changed. 

3. Lastly, suppose the wind to shift oft—if less than 
two points, the leader hauls her wind, while the flect 
stands on as before, eacli successively hauling her wind 
as she gains the wake of her leader. Ifthe tack isto be 
changed, the whole fleet tack together, and the stern- 
most ship, now the leader, hauls up, while the rest bear 
down and haul up in succession. 

Should the wind change 16 points, all the ships im- 
mediately brace abont for the other tack, by which 
means the fleet will be going four points large; then 
the ships instantly tacking or veering together, the or- 
der of battle will be restored or formed again on the 
same tack as before the wind changed. 

It is inconsistent with the nature of our plan to be 
more minute on the various cvolutions of a flcet, when 
not in action with the enemy. Oor nautical readers 
will find abundant information of this kind in the usual 
works on naval tactics, especially the Elements and 
Practice of Rigging, Seamanship, Naval Tactics, &c. 
of which the latest edition is in 4 vols 8vo.; and Lhe 
System of Naval Tactics, with coloured figures, both 
published by Steel. 


Having described and illustrated the principal cvo- 


lutions which are performed by fleets or squadrons: 


under ordinary circumstances, we are prepared to con- 
sider the nature and consequences of a naval engage- 
ment. 

In forming a fleet for battle, it is proper to consider 
the size and number of the ships of which it is to con- 
sist, and the distance at which they are to be placed 
With respect to each other. In the present system of 
naval warfare, it is generally deemed of advantage to 
have the ships that are to fora: the principal line as large 
a8 possible; for though large ships arc not so easily and 
expeditiously worked as those of a smaller size, they 


are most serviceable during the action, both as carrying 
a greater weight of metal, and as being less exposed to» 
Material injury, either from the enemy’s shot, or from. 
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the weather. In hoarding, too, a large ship must have 
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greatly the superiority over a smaller, beth from her Tactics. 


greater height, and from the nomher of hands which “7~v7— 


she contains. With respect to the number of ships, it 
is of advantage that they be not too numerous, as if the 
line be too extensive, the signals from the centre are 
with difhculty observed. 

In arranging a flect in line of battle, it is proper to 
regulate the distance so that the ships shall be sufficient- 
ly near to support each other, but not so close as that 
a disabled ship may not readily be got ont of the line 
without disturbing the rest of the fleet. 


14 
Ft has long been deemed a point of great consequence Advantages 
, and disad- 
Vilitages of 
the wea- 


with the commander of a fleet to gain the weather gage, 
or to get to windward of the enemy, before coming. to 
action. In deciding on the propriety of this, much will 
depend on the relative strength ef each fleet, and on 
the state of the weather at the time. We shall state 


ther gage. 


the advantages and disadvantages of the weather gage, . 


as they are commonly laid down by writers on naval 


tactics, though we muy observe by the way, that if a: 
flect be much superior to its opponent, it is seldom of- 


consequence whether it engages to windward or to Ice- 
ward. 

A fleet to windward of the enemy is thought to pos- 
sess the following advantages. It may approach the 


leeward fleet at pleasure, and can of course accelerate or 


delay the beginning of the engagement. If more nu- 
merous, it may send down.a detachment on the rear of 
the encmy, and thus throw him into confnsione Jt may 
also readily send down fireships on the enemy’s fleet, 
when thrown into confusion or disabled. It may board 
at any time, and is scarcely incommoded by the smoke 
of the enemy. 
course, act agaist a leeward fleet. 


The reverse of these circumstances, of. 


The disadvantages of being to windward of the cne-- 


my respect chiefly the circumstances attending a retreat, 
should this -be necessary. ‘The windward fleet can sel- 
dom retire without passing through the cnemy’s line ; 


and if in attempting to retreat, the windward ships tack. 


together, those of the leeward fleet may do the same, 
rake the weather ships in stays, and follow them on thie 
other tack, having now the advantage of the wind. In 
stormy weather, the windward ships can seldom open 
their lower deck ports, and thc lee guns arc not easily 
managed after firing. Again, any disabled ships can- 


not casily quit the line without disordering the rest of | 


the fleet, and exposing either that or themselves to be 
raked by the enemy to leeward. A leeward fleet has 
the advantages of serving theiv lower:deck guns in all 
weathers 5 of being ablc to retreat at pleasure ; of draw- 
ing off without difficulty their disabled ships 5 of form- 
ing with more readiness the order of retreat ; or of con- 
tinuing the action as long as convenient ; of having it 
in their power, when superior in number, to double the 
enemy, and of cannonading with great effect the wind- 
ward ships as they bear down for the attack. 

As an engagement between two adverse ships is in 
somc measure an cpitome of an engagement’ between 
two fleets,,3ve shall first briefly describe the former, as 
it takes pl#€e under ordinary circumstances, and shall 


then notice the usual. manner of conducting a general 


engagcment. 
A naval engagement may be divided into three stages, 
the preparation, the action, and the repair. . 


* 


When. 
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When an enemy’s ship heaves in sight, and it is thought 
advisable to bring her to an engagement, orders are first 


=" given to elear for action, which is begun by the boat- 


Figs; 


Description 


of an cue 
gagement 
betwecn 
two ships. 
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The action. 


‘with ammunition. 


swain and his mates piping up the hammocks, in order 
to clear the space between decks, for the more easy ma- 
nagement of the guns, as well as to afford the men on 
the quarter-deck, &c. a better protection against the 
enemy’s shot, the hammocks being stowed in the nct- 
tings above the gunwalc and bulwarks. After this, 
the hoatswain’s mates go to work to secure the yards, 
whieh is done by fastening them with strong chains or 
ropes in addition to thase hy which they are suspended. 
They likewise get ready such materials as may be ne- 
cessary for repairing the rigging, if it should he cut a- 
way, or otherwise damaged by the enemy’s shot. In the 
mean time the earpenter and his mates prepare shot 
plugs and mauls, to stop any dangerous shot holes that 
may be made in the hull near the surface of the water, 
and provide the necessary iron work: for refitting the 
chain-pnmps, if their machinery should be injured dur- 
ing the engagement ; while the gunner and his mates, 
and the quarter gunners, examine the guns, to see that 
their charges are dry, and provide every thing that may 
be required for supplying the great guns and small arms 
The master and ‘master’s mates see 
that the sails are properly trimmed, according to the 
situation of the ship, and crease or reduce them as may 
be found neeessary 3 and the iteutenants visit the differ- 
ent decks, to see that all is clear, and to take care that 
the inferior officers do their duty. 

When the hostile ships have approached within a pro- 
per distanee of cach other, the drums beat to arms; the 
boatswain and his mates pipe al/ hands to quarters! All 
the men who are to manage the great guns repair im- 
mediately to their respeetive stations. The crows, hand- 
spikes, rammers, sponges, powder horns, matches, and 
train taekles, are placed in order by the side of the 
guns: the hatches are immediately closed, to prevent 
seulkers from getting below; the marines are drawn up 
on the quarter-deck, &e. the lashings of the guns are 
cast loose, and the tompions withdrawn. The whole 
artillery, above and below, is run out at the ports, and 
Jevelled to the point-blank range, ready for firing. 

When these necessary preparations are completed, 
and the officers and crew ready at their respective sta- 
tions, and when the two ships are sufficiently near each 
other, in a proper relative situation for tke shot to take 
full effect, the action commences with a vigorous can- 
nonade from the great guns, aeeompanied hy the whole 
cflorts of the swivels and small arms. The firing is sel- 
dom performed in vollies, as that would shake the ship 
too much, but the guus are loaded and fired one after 
another, with as much dispatch and as little eonfusion 
as possible, eare being taken to fire only when each gun 
is propcrly directed to its objeet. During the firing, 
the lieutenants traverse the decks, to see that the battle 
is proseeuted with vivacity, and that the men do their 
duty, while the midshipmen second their injunctions, 
and give the necessary assistanee where required, at the 
guns eommitted to their eharge. The youngest of these 
inferior ofheers are generally employed to carry orders 
from the captain. The gunners are all this time em- 
ployed in the magazines, hlling eartridges, which are 
carried along the decks in boxes by the boys of the 
ship. When the aetion has eontinued so long, or has 


Par 
produced such an effect, that one of the ships must yicld 
or retreat, if the vanquished ship cannot get off, she Ta 
acknowledges her inferiority by striking, or hauling ~~ 
down her colours, when she 1s, as soon as possible, taken 
possession of by the victor, the commander of which 
sends a partof his own crew into the captured ship, and 
brings away most of her officers and men on board his 
own ship, as prisoners of war. : 

The cngagement being eoncluded, they begin to re- Repa 
par; the guns are secured by their breechings and 
tackles, with all eonventent expedition. Whatever saile 
have been rendered unserviccable are unbent, and the 
wounded masts and yards struck upon deck, to be fished 
or replaced by others. The standing rigging is knotted, 
and the running rigging splieed where necessary. Pro- 
per sails arc bent in the room of those which have been 
displaced as useless. The carpenter and his mates are 
employed in repairing the breaches made in the ship’s 
hull, by shot plugs, pieces of plank, and sheet lead. 
The gunner and his assistants are busicd in replenishing ) 
the allotted number of eharged cartridges, to supply the 
place of those which have been expended, and in refit- 
ting whatever furniture of the guns may have been. 
damaged by the action. 

A general engagement between two adverse ficets of Enga 
course involves a greater variety of eireumstances, and ment 
requires greater judgment, and more comprehensive te 
skill in the commanding officer. ~ i 

When the commander of a fleet has discovered an 
enemy’s fleet, his principal object, if he be sufficiently 
strong, is to bring it to action as soon as possible. Every 
inferior consideration gives way to this important objeet, 
and all necessary preparations are immediately made to 
prepare for such an cvent. The state of the wind and 
situation of the enemy will in general regulate his eon- 
duct with regard to the disposition of his ships on that 
occasion. ‘l’o faeilitate the execution of the admiral’s 
orders, the whole flect is disposed in three squadrons, and 
caeh of these classed into three divisions, under the com- 
mand of difierent officers. Before the action begins, 
the adverse fleets are drawn up in two lines, as formerly 
described. As soon as the admiral displays the signal 
for the line of battle, the several divisions separate from 
the columns in which they were dispased in the usual 
order in sailing, and every ship erowds sail to get into 
its station in the wake of the next ahead; and a proper 
distanee from each other is regularly observed from the 
van to the rear. The admiral, howcver, occasionally 
contracts or extends his line, so as to regulate the length _ 
of his line by that of his adversary. This is more par- 
ticularly neccssary to prevent his being doubled, by 
which his van and rear would be thrown into disorder. 
When the hostile fleets approach each other, the courses 
are eommonly hauled upon the brails, and the top-gal- 
lant sails and stay sails furled. The movement of each 
ship is regulated chiefly by the main and fore-top sails 
and the jib: the mizen-top sail being reserved to hasten 
or retard the course of the ship; and by filling or back- 
ing, hoisting or lowering it, to determine her velocity. 
The signal for a gencral engagement is nsually display- 
ed when the fleets are sufficiently near cach other, to be 
within the range of point-blank shot, so that fhe guns 
may be levclled with some certainty of exeeution. Al 
ter the battle has commenced, it is carried on much in 


the same manner as between two ships, exeept that pe 
vesse 
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must be to wait with patience for such a change, of 
which they will undoubtedly avail themselves, as well 
as of any inadvertency the enemy may commit in the 
mean time. And as Jong as the fleet to leeward does 
Rot extend its line the length of the enemy’s, it will be 
impossible for the latter to bring them to action without 
running the hazard, by bearing down, of losing the ad- 
Vantage of the wind, which both fleets wiil be so desi- 
Tous of preserving. That an admiral may take advan- 
tage of such shifts of wind as occasionally happen, he 
must endavour to get his ships into such situations 
where these sbifts most frequently take place. It is well 
known to experienced naval officers, that particular 
Winds reign most on certain coasts, or off certain head- 
lands. Here, therefore, the admiral should await the 
approach of the enemy; and though by this plan he 
May sometimes be unsuccessful, he will more frequently 
gain a material advantage. The disposition of project- 
ing headlands, and the setting of tides and currents, 
often contribute materially towards gaining the wind of 
the enemy. The fleet to windward should keep that to 
leeward as much as possible abreast of it ; and thus un- 
less the wind changes considerably, they will preserve 
the advantage they have gained. They should also force 
them to keep their wind, unless they think it prudent 
hut to engage, in which case it would be better to keep 
altogether out of sight. 

Vhen the enemy appears desireus of avoiding an ac- 
ythere are various methods of attempting toforcehim 
to engage ; as first, when he has the weather gage. In 
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this case the lee fleet, which is desirous of bringing on 
an engagement, iiust keep always on the same tack 
with the enemy to windward, taking care to keep their 
own ships so exactly abreast of the enemy, as to prevent 
losing sight of them; and hence be ready to take ad- 
vantage of the first favourable shift of wind to make the 
attack. An alteration of the course may be best at- 
tempted in the night. ‘The lee fleet must have frigaies 
on the look-out, and these must continually give notice 
by signal of the manceuvres and course of tite retreating 
fleet to windward, ‘Thus the weather flect js always 
exposed to pursuit, without being able to get off unsecn ; 
hence must sooner or later be compelled to an engage- 
meat, unless they can get into some friendly port, or 
shouid be favoured by agate of wind sufficient to disperse 
both fleets, and thus prevent the possibility of a gene- 
ral engagement. 

Secondly, when the enemy is to leeward.—If the lee 
fleet keep close to the wind in the order of battle, the 
fleet to windward is to stand on in the same manner tall 
it be abreast of the enemy, ship to ship, and at the same 
time to bear away, and stcer soas to bring their respec- 
tive opponents on the same point of the compass with 
themselves. Thus the adverse fleets will be sufficiently 
near each other to begin the action, by each ship’s pre- 
senting her bow to the ship abreast of her in the order 
of sailing, which may be easily changed far the order 
of battle, by all the ships hauling together close to the 
wind, in the moment which precedes the action. If the 
fleet to leeward appear inclined to engage, it may bring 
to, to prevent losing time, and atter this they will fill 
as soon as the action commences, because it is of ad- 
vantage to a lee line to be advancing ahead. As the 
lee fleet fills and stands in close by the wind, the 
weather line should keep a-breast, before it hears away, 
to come within the requisite distance, that the van ship 
of the weather fleet may always keep to windward of 
the leading ship of the lee line, and be guarded against 
any shift of wind a-head. 

{ft the lee fleet bear away four points to move their or- 
der of battle on the other tack, and avoid the action, filing 
off in succession in the wake of the van ship, the wea- 
ther line, by bearing away all together eight points, can- 
not fail, as both fleets are supposed to sail equally, to 
pass through the middle of their line, and force them to 
fizht with disadvantage, if their extent be double the 
distance between the two fleets. If the extent of the 
fleet be less than the above limitation, then the weather 
fleet will divide the lee fleet more unequally; and if 
the distance between the fleets be considerable, the wea- 
ther fleet will be able to break through the line. If 
the lee fleet bear away four points all together, being of 
equal extent with the fleet to windward, and their di- 
stance from eaeh other equal to that of the length of 
one of the lines ; should the weather flcet bear away at 
the same time eight points, they will approach very near 
the sternmost of the retreating fleet ; but they will not 
have it in their power to cut off any part of that fleet, 
even with an equality of sailing 3 >0 that the only ad- 
vantage gained by this manceuvre will be an ability of 
attacking the rear, and bringing it to action. 

If the van ship-and the rest of the weather flect hau 
a sufficient velocity to keep the centre ship of the lee 
line on the same point of bearing ; in that case, the lead- 
ing ship may break throngh the enemy’s line eae 
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middle ship of the centre division ; for, supposing the 
fleets in the order of battle, on the starboard tack, steer- 
ing east, with the wind at south-south-east, being at two 
leagues distance from each other, both the lines being 
four leagues in extent; then the lee line bearing away 
all together four points, will run north-east; while the 
fleet to windward, bearing away all together eight 
points, will steer north; the van ship of which will 
keep the centre division of the lee line in the point of 
bearing north-west. As she 1s supposed to be able to 
continue in this position, it follows, that the van of the 
weather line must close the centre of the flying line to 
leeward, after having run four leagues. ‘The time and 
distance necessary to cut off a retreating fleet may al- 
ways be known according to the last supposition. If 
the lee fleet should get on the other tack, and run large, 
still in the order of battle, they will be sooner forced to 
action by the weather fleet, who have only to bear 
away eight or nine points on the same tack, or run right 
before the wind. 

As in forcing a fleet to action, there are two princi- 
pal cases in which a fleet may avoid an action, where 
circumstances are not sufficiently favourable ; first, when 
the enemy is to windward, and secondly, when he is to 
leeward. In the former case the lee fleet should form 
the order of retreat, if the enemy are in view, and run 
on the same tack as their leading ship; but if he is still 
out of sight, and they have received intelligence of his 
approach, by their frigates on the look-out, they may 
bear away large, without confining themselves to keep 
the wind directly off, unless when in the order of re- 
treat. In the second case, it seldom happens that the 
weather fleet can be forced to an engagement, because 
it can always stand on that tack which increases its di- 
stance from the enemy; that is, by standing on one 
tack while the enemy is on the other. The windward 
fleet must of course not keep too near the enemy, and 
take all possible means of avoiding being abreast of 
him. 

It is often of advantage to double the enemy ; thats, 
to bring a part of the fleet round upon his van or rear 
so as to place him between two fires. This manceuvre 
also resolves itself into two principal cases ; first, when 
the enemy is to windward ; secoudly, when he is to lee- 
ward. In the first case, the lee fleet that attempts to 
donble the enemy, should extend itself abreast of him, 
so that its van or rear may extend beyond his line, in 
order to overreach him, by tacking in succession, so that 
the extended part of the line may get up to windward. 
If this manccuvre be properly executed, it will be im- 
possible for the ships of the weather lme long to main- 
tain their stations, for no vessel closely attacked by two 
others of equal force can long resist. 

It is of some consequence to determine whether the 
attempt to double should be made onthe van or the rear 
of the enemy, as on the propriety of adopting the one 
or the other of these measures, may in a great measure 
depend the issue of the. battle. In the present case, it 
is most easy to double the van of the enemy, because if 
they are engaged by the ships abreast of them, those 
which are advanced ahead will be able, by making all 
sail, to get in the perpendicular to the direction of the 
wind with the van of the enemy, and tack in succession 
to gain the wind of them on the other board, thus keep- 
ing them to leeward 3 and when they are come sufficient- 


ly to windward, they are again to go about, in order to N; 
keep the two headmost ships of the enemy’s line conti- Ta 
nually under their fire. If there be two or three ships > 
to tack in succession and gain the wind of the enemy, 
they may edge down on the van of the water line at 
pleasure, keeping themselves a little to the windward of 
it; and as that van is already engaged by the other ships 
abreast on the other side, she must necessarily be soon 
disabled. 1f they bear away, they must drop upon the 
line with which they are engaged to leeward, while the 
ships to windward still continue to cannonade them. If 
they attempt going abont, in order to attack more close- 
ly the ships to windward, they will be raked, while in 
stays, by their opponents to leeward and to windward, 
who enfilading them with whole broadsides which they 
cannot return, must complete their disorder. If they 
make sail, in order to frustrate the design of the ships 
inclined to double, those with which they are engaged 
abreast to leeward have only to perform the same ma- 
noeuvre, and keep them under their fire; while the 
others, after having harassed them as much as possible, 
will do their best to perform the same manceuvre on the 
succeeding ships. 

If any of the ships in the van of the weather line are 
disabled in the masts or yards, they will drop astern, 
and run foul of the next succeeding ship, and these again 
on the next astern. Thus, the enemy’s order of battle 
will be broken, while on the other hand the lee line is 
preserved ; and those ships which have gained the wind 
of the enemy will, without engaging more ships than 
they can manage, contribute to increase the confusion. 

When the enemy is to leeward, and the weather fleet 
attempts to double, the ships of the weather line must 
extend their van beyond that of the enemy, and then 
veer in order to bring the headmost ships of the lee lime 
between two fires. It must not, however, be concealed, 
that it is much more dangerons to the ships engaged in 
this service to attempt doubling a fleet to leeward, than 
one to windward, as if disabled, or separated too far 
from their own fleet, they cannot so easily extricate 
themselves, and rejoin the fleet. 

When one fleet attempts to double another, this lat- ro 
ter will of course do all in their power to avoid the im-ber 
pending danger ; and this they will the more readily 4 
do, according to their number, or their situation. If the. 
fleet thus threatened be to windward, one of the me- 
thods proposed to avoid being doubled, is to extend the 
line towards the point threatened, so as to leave a preat- 
er space between the ships; but in doing this, there is 
a risk of having the line broken by the superior enemy. 
Another method suggested is, for the flag ships of the 
windward fleet to oppose themselves to those of the lee 
line, which is supposed to render several of the enemy 
ships in the intervals of little use; but one great incon- 
venience of this manceuvre is, that it leaves the van and 
rear most exposed to the enemy’s fire, and that tbe rear 
division in particular isin great danger of beg doubled. 
To remedy these defects, the largest ships should be 
placed in the van and rear of each division, and the 
fleet must regulate its sailing in such a manner that ts — 
rear shall never be astern of the rear of the enemy. 

When tlie enemy is to leeward, the weather fleet 1s to 
keep astern of the enemy, so that the van of the wea- 
ther fleet, may be opposed to, and attack the enemy's 
centre. Llence the enemy’s van will become useless for 
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some time; and should it attempt to tack and double 
on the weather fleet, much time will be lost in perform- 
ing that evolution ; and it also runs the risk cf being se- 
parated by the calm which often happens in the course 
of an engagement, occasioned by the discharge of the 
guns. A considerable interval might also be left bde- 
tween the centre and van, if necessary precautions be 
taken to prevent the van from being cut off. 

There are several circumstances of importance to be 
considered in the subject of chasing, i.e. when one ship 
or fleet pursues another, called the chase, either to bring 
her or them to action, or to oblige them to surrender. 

When a single ship chases another, it is to be presum- 
ed in general, that one of them is the better sailor, 
though this is not always the case, and still by proper 
manceuvring the chasing ship, or chaser, may gain on 
the chase. In the following observations, however, we 
shall suppose the chaser to sail faster than the chase. 
The manceuvres of the chaser will depend on her being 
to windward or leeward of the chase. 

When the chase is to windward, it is evident that as 
soon as she perceives a strange ship which she takes for 
an enemy, she will haul her wind, in order to prolong 
the chase, as otherwise her retreat would soon be cut off. 
The chaser then stands on also nearly close hauled, till 
she has the chase on her beam; she then tacks, and 
stands on close hauled till the chase is again on her 
heam, and then rctacks. In this manner she continues 
tacking every time she brings the chase perpendicular to 
her course on either board; and by thus manoeuvring, it 
Is certain that the chaser will, by the superiority only 
of her sailing, join the other inthe shortest time. For 
since the chaser tacks always as soon as the chase is per- 
pendicular to her course, she is then at the shortest di- 
stance possible on that board; and since the chaser is 
supposed to be the fastest sailer, these shortest distances 
will decrease every time the chaser tacks. It is there- 
fore of advantage tothe chase to keep constantly on the 
same course, without losing her time in going about, as 
tacking cannot be so favourable to her as to her adver- 
sary, whose sailing is superior, If the captain of the 
chaser should so little understand his profession as to 
stand on a long way, and tack in the wake of the chase, 
the best thing she can do is to heave in stays, and pass 
to windward of him on the other tack, except she should 
find herself likely gaining advantage by going large 3 
for if the chascr persists in tacking in the wake of the 
other ship, the pursuit will be very much prolonged. 

When the chase is to leeward, the chaser is to steer 
that course by which she thinks she will gain most on 
the chase. If, after having run a short time, the chase 
13 found to draw more aft, the chaser should then bear 
away a little more; but if the chase draw a-head, the 
chaser should haul up a little, and thus the course may 
be so regulated, that the chase may always bear on the 
Same point, and then the chaser will get up with the 
chase in the shortest time possible; for if any other 
course were steered, the chaser would be either too far 
ahead or too far astern, and hence the pursuit would be 
Prolonged. The chase should run on that course which 
will carry her directly from the chaser, and should con- 
Ader which is her best trim with respect to the wind, 
that she may move with the greatest possible rapidity 
fom the chaser ; for some ships have more advantage in 
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Another method has been proposed for chasing a ship ~7~vo" 
to leeward, that is, by constantly steering directly for La, 8 
the chase: in this case, the tract described by the chaser pursuit. 


is called the line or curve of pursuit. To illustrate this, 
let A (fig. 11. Plate DLXVIII.) represent the chaser, 
and B the chase directly to lecward of her, and running 
with less velocity than the pursuer, in the direction BC, 
perpendicular to that of the wind. Now, to construct 
this curve, let B 4 be the distance run by the chase in 
any short interval of time; join Ad and make Ar 
equal the distance run by the chaser in the same time. 
Again, make 6c, ¢ d, de, ef, &c. each equal to B 4; 
join 1c, and make 1, 2=A 13; join 2d, and make 
2, 3 equal to A 13 proceed in like manner till the two 
distances carried forward meet as at C, and a curve 
described through the points A, 1, 2, 3, &c. will repre- 
Sent nearly the curve of pursuit; and the less the in- 
terval A I is taken, the more accurately will the curve 
be formed. In this particular case, the length of the 
distance BC may be found as follows, provided the di- 
stance AB and the proportional velocities of the two 
ships be known, 

Let the velocity of the chase be denoted by a frac- 
tion, that of the chaser being unity. Multiply the gi- 
ven distance AB by this fraction, and divide the pro- 
duct by the complement of the squarc of the same frac- 
tion, and the quotient will be the distance run by the 
chase B. Suppose AB, the distance of the chase di- 
rectly to leeward of the chaser, be taken at 12 miles, 
and suppose the velocity of the chase three-fourths of 
that of the chaser; what will be the distance run by 
12Xi 9 
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the chase before she is overtaken? Now 


et 


oes , ! 
9x—= 204 miles; and since the velocity of the chaser 


to that of the chase is as 4 to 3, hence the distance run 


by the chaser will be = 20, xisa78 miles. As the 
chaser alters her course at every point, and probably 
sails better with the wind in one direction with respect 
to her course than when the wind is in another diree- 
tion, her velocity will be different at different points of 
the course. ‘hus, suppose her to sail faster when the 
wind is on the quarter, her velocity will constantly in- 
crease toa certain point, and will then diminish. Hence 
in real practice the curve of pursuit will not be exactly 
what is laid down in the above problem, and of course 
the measure of BC will differ a little from what we have 
there laid down. See RgsrsTance of Fluids and SEa- 
MANSHIP, 
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If the whole fleet is to give chase, the admiral will In the ease 
make the proper signal, and then each ship will instant. of fleets. 


ly make all the sail possible. If the retreating fleet is 
not much inferior to the other, a few of the fastest sail- 
ing vessels only are to be detached from the superior 
fleet, in order to pick up any stragglers, or those ships 
which may have fallen astern; and the remaining part 
.of the fleet will keep in the same line or order of sailing 
as the retreating fleet, so that they may, if possible, 
force themto action. But if the retreating fleet is much 


inferior, the admiral of the superior fleet will make the 


aKa signad 
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signal for a general chase, aid then each ship will im- 
mediately crowd all the sail possible after the retreating 


‘fleet ; or, if the chase be still less numerous, the adim- 


ral will detach one of the squadrons of his fleet, by 
hoisting the proper signal for that purpose, and he will 
follow with the remainder of the fleet. The squadron 
that chases, should he very careful not to engage too 
far in the chase, for fear of being overpowered ; but at 
the same time to endeavour to satisfy themselves with 
regard to the object of their chase. ‘They must pay 
great attention to the admiral’s signals at all times 5 and 
in order to prevent separation, they should collect them- 
selves before night, especially if there be any appearance 
of foggy weather coming on, and endeavour to join the 
flect again. ‘The ships are diligently to observe when 
the admiral makes the signal to give over chase ; that 
each regarding the admiral’s ship as a fixed point, is to 
work back into her station, to form the order of line 
again as quickly as the nature of the chase and the di- 
stance will permit. 

When a fleet is obliged to run from an enemy who is 
in sight, it is usual to draw up the ships in that form or 
order, called the order of retreat ; and the admiral, 
when hard pursued, without any probability of escaping, 
ought, if practicable, to run his ships ashore, rather 
than suffer them to be taken afloat, and thereby give 
additional strength to the enemy. In short, nothing 
should be neglected that may contribute to the preser- 
vation of his fleet, or prevent any part of it from falling 
into the bands of the conqueror. 

We have now gone through the principal evolutions 
of fleets and squadrons, nearly as they are described in 
the Elements of rigging, seamanship, and naval tactics, 
and other approved publicatious on similar subjects. We 
have indeed omitted the method of forcing an enemy’s 
line, and of avoiding being forced, because the former 
will ke readily understood from what we have to add on 
the improved methed of tactics of M. Grenier, and Mr 
Clerk of Eldin. 

Various defects have been observed in the tactics 
usually employed at sea, espccially in a line of battle, 
and in the mode of bringing an enemy to action. The 
usual order of battle first introduced by the duke of 
York, afterwards James IT. of England, is defective 
from its length. Its great extent makes it difficult for 
the admiral to judge what orders are proper to be issued, 
to the ships stationed at the extremities, while his sig- 
nals, however distinctly made, are liable to be mistaken 
by the commanders of these ships. Besides, the extre- 
mities of a long line, especially if it be to leeward, arc 
necessarily defenceless, as the enemy may throw himself 
with a superior force on the van or rear, and cut either 
of these off before it can be properly supported by the 
other squadrons. Viscount de Grenier, who was, we be- 
lieve, one of the first to notice these defects, propo- 
sed to remedy them by introducing a new order of 
battle. 

The leading principles of De Grenier’s tactics are 
fourded on the following considerations. It is evident 


that each slip of a fleet must at all times occupy the 


centre of a certain horizon. This horizon De Grenier 
divides into two unequal parts, calling the greater the 
direct and graduated space, and the jess the zndrrect, 
crossed, and ungraduated space. The reason of these ar- 
pellations is, that on the greater segment of the horizon. 


A 


tal circle there are 26 different points, which may be x, 
marked by degrces from one of the close-hauled lines to Tax 
the other, and to which a ship may sail from the centre == 
by so many dircct courses without tacking ; whereas 
from the other 12 points, including that from which the 
wind blows, she cannot arrive but by steering cross 
courses, which must necessarily delay her progress. Sup- 
pose now a fleet to leeward, so disposed that only a part 
of it can fight with another equally numerous, and 
ranged to windward in a single line, and let the Jee 
fleet be ranged on three sides of a lozenge a 6, cd, ef, 
(fig. 12.). The squadron a 4, which is most,to wind- 
ward, being drawn up in line of battle, cannot be 
fought but by an equal number AB, CD, EF. All 
the rest of that fleet therefore must remain inactive, un- 
less the ships which are not engaged should try to pass 
to leeward of the fleet a6, cd, ef. But should the 
ships of the weather fleet, which are placed between B 
and F, bear away as they appear in the figure between 
Ci and F2, the. ships between A and B, which are 
fighting to windward, cannot bear away with them. 
Suppose now that the ships between Cz and Fz have 

passed to leeward, the squadrons cd, ef, which are 

ranged according to De Grenier’s system, and have not 

yet been engaged, should come to windward and join 

with their friends a 6 against that squadron of the ene- 

my AB which ts still to windward and engaged ; it is 

almost impossible but that the squadron AB must be de- 

stroyed by so great a superiority, before it could receive” 
assistance from the ships to leeward between Cz and 

Py, 

De Grenier proposes only three orders of sailing, one His 
when a fleet is to pass a strait ; a second when it steers ® 
in open sea, on the look-out for an enemy, or witha 
view to avoid him; and a third when on an extensive 
cruise disposed so that it cannot be easily suprised or 
broken. Of these three orders, only the second and 
third differ from the usual orders of sailing. The former 
of these is represented by fig. 1. Plate DL. XIX. where 
the columns a 6, cd, ef, are disposed on three sidcs of D 
a regular lozenge, on the two close-hauled lines, The fig. 
ships of the two divisions c d, ef, sometimes to wind-* 
ward (as in fig. 2.) and sometimes to Jeeward (as in 
fic. 1.) of the third division a 4, are to be formed on 
two parallels of one of the close-hauled lines in the 
wakes of their respective headmost ships; while the 
third division @ 8 is to be ranged ahead or astern of the 
others on the other close-hauled line, steering chequer- 
wise the same course as the other divisions. 

When «a is to windward of cd and ef (fig. 1.), 
De Grenier calls that the windward primitive order of 
sailing, and when to lecward (fig. 2.), the fleet is said 
to be in the /eeward primitive order of sailing. These 
are the two principal positions in almost every case, and — 
with very little variety, may become the order of battle, 
of chasing, &c. Bi 

His third order is illustrated by fig. 3. where the di- Pe 
visions a& and ef, are supposcd at the distance of 
about six leagues from each other; cd and ef resting — 
on the extremities of the base of a triangle STV, while — 
the centre ship of the division a6 rests on itssummit T; 
none of the divisions could be cut off by an enemy, how- — 
ever formidable, seen from its centre ship at the distance 
of six leagues, For if, on the proper signal, the divi- 
sion @ 6 should steer from T toward X, on the course 
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opposite to the close-hauled line it steered before, and 
the two divisions cd and ef steer trom V and S to- 
wards X likewise, it is plain that each of these divisions 
would have only three leagues to run to join the other 
two, while the cnemy whieh was first perceived at the 
distance of six leagues, must run nine before he ean 
eome up with the nearest of these squadrons. 

To form De Grenier’s order of battle represented in 
fig. 4. and 5. it will be sufficient for the ships of the 
three divisions ranged in the windward primitive order 
of sailing (see N° go.) to heave in stays all together, and 
get on the other tack on the opposite line of bearing 
(fig. 4.); or for the ships in the leeward primitive order 
at once to haul the wind on the same tack as they steer; 
and they will find themselves in order of battle, fig. 5. 
When the two eolumns cd and ef, are to leeward of 
the third division @ 5, ranged in order of battle, this is 
ealled the natural order of battle, and when cd aud ef 
are to windward of a 4, thisis the zzverted order of bat- 
tle. The former of these is calculated for a fleet com- 
bating to leeward, and the latter for a fleet which must 
fight to windward. 

To explain the advantages of these dispositions, let us 
suppose the line AB, CD, EF, fig. 6. to represent an 
enemy’s fleet to windward in the usual order of battle, 
on the close-hauled line, and on the starboard tack, and 
let ab he one of the divisions of a fleet disposed accord- 
ing to the now natural order, on the starboard taek, 
while the line c d, e f, represent the other two divisions 
standing on chequerwise on the same tack, hut formed 
on the opposite close-hauled line. When the enemy 
comes to attack this latter fleet on a supposition that it 
is inferior to their own, their divisions AB and EF, in 
order to attack the ships a or 6, must bearaway. Now, 
to prevent the attack, each of the divisions cd, ef, 
must make the following evolutions aecording to their 
respective situations, and the manoeuvres of the enemy. 
1. The ships of the division a 6 are to slacken as much as 
possible their headway, and form a very close line, till 
the enemy makes a movement to attack the headmost or 
sternmost slip of that division. 2. The ships of the di- 
vision cd are to make sail till they come under the se- 
eond or third ship of the rear of the line of battle a J, 
when they will take the same sail asthe ships of that di- 
vision, to preserve that position until the hostile ships 
make their evolution to attack the rear ships of that di- 
vision. In this situation the ships of the division cd 
will be able to observe the manceuvres of the enemy, in 
order to change tack, and form themselves in order of 
battle on the opposite board as soon as the hostile ships 
Shall have run over a certain space; beeause the ships of 
the division cd, steering afterwards close hauled in the 
wake of the sternmost ship of the division a4, will be 
able to cover the rear ships of that division, and get the 
weather-gage of the hostile divisions which are bearing 
away; rake their ships; run along side of them; donble 
their rear-guard, and put it betwecn two fires, if those 
hostile ships are following in the wake of each other ; di- 
vide it, if they bear away ehceqnerwise; or gain to wind- 
ward, and put between two fires the enemy’s division 
CD, while engaged with the division a4. 3. The di- 
vision ef may abandon their post, and run chequerwise 
under a press of sail as soon as the enemy falls a-head of 
a6; that if the enemy’s division AB attempts to fall 
one/, or on the van of ad, they may, by going about, 
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steer in order of battle close hauled on the cpposite line,  waval 
and cover the ship @, double the hostile division CD a- Tactics. 
head, or divide AB which is running chequerwise on SW 
the opposite tack. 
Fig. 7. marks another method of manceuvring by the Fig. 7. 
divisions ¢d,ef, when the enemy’s ships are arranged 
in a single line nct well formed. 92 
Figs. 8. and g. illustrate De Grenier’s method of De Gre- 
placing the admiral’s ship, and the frigates and trans- ay: — 
' ; : lod of ar- 
ports attached to a fleet. A, fig. 8. is the admiral ranging the 
placed a-head of the fleet, at a short distanee from the admiral’s 
headmost of the second division, and in the same diree- ship, fri- 
tion of the wind as the hcadmast shipof the first division; 82tes 2n¢ 
Jf ave two frigates observing the same rule and position a 
with respect to the van ship of the third, and rear of the 5.” a 
first division. When the fleet is in order of battle, as in 
fig. 9. the admiral’s ship A is in the eentre of the lo- 
zenge, and two of the frigates, ff, on the fourth side of 
the lozenge. The transports and store-ships, when the 
fleet is in order of sailing orconvoy, occupy the space cir- 
cumseribed by the lozenge, but in order of battle they 
are disposed in a line opposite to that of the enemy. 
We cannot enter on a more minute or satisfactory ac- 
eount of this system ; for a full exposition of which we 
must refer to the original work entitled L’ Art de Guerre 
en Mer, ou Tactique Navale, &e. par M. le Viseompte 
de Grenier, or the extracts from it contained in the 
Elements and Practice of Rigging and Seamanship. 3 
We most now turn our attention to the improvements Mr Cierk’s 
in tacties suggested by our countryman Mr Clerk ;— tactics. 
improvements which have reeeived the approbation of 
several distinguished officers of the British navy, and to 
hints derived from which we are in a great measure 
indebted for some of the most signal vietories which 
have heaped additional honour on the naval power of 
Britain. 94 
Before entering on an explanation of Mr Clerk’s tac- Mr Clerk’s 
ties, we must briefly state his objections to the usual °%&ctons 
seeat : , ._ to the usual 
method of bringing ships to aetion, by the weather ship ...thoa of 
or fleet steering directly down upon the enemy. By attack. 
doing this, the enemy to leeward often has an oppor- 
tunity of completely disahling the ships making the at- 
taek, as the former ean use all their guns on one side; 
while the latter can only use their bow chases. Sup- pate 
pose B, fig. 10. Plate DL. XIX. to represent a ship of DLXIX. 
8o guns to windward, in sight of an enemy’s ship of figs. ro. 
equal foree F, to leeward. Now, if B bears down di- 284 1! 
rectly upon F, the latter, by lying to, as in fig. 13, 
will present a broadside of 40 guns, all bearing for a 
considerable time on B, while the latter coming down 
headwise, can only bring the two light guns of her fore- 
eastle to bear on F’, not to mention that F, by lying 
broadside to, will have her masts and rigging little ex- 
posed to the encmy’s shot, while B standing head on, is 
exposed to be raked by every shot from F, and in par- 
ticular her rigging is in the utmost danger. | 
Instead of this objectionable mode of attack, Mr qj; oe 
Clerk proposes that B having the wind, should run method. 
down astern as in the dotted line at fig. 12, til] she gets Figs. 12. 
into the course of I’, near her wake, or in such a posi- 2@4 !3- 
tion as will bring her parallel to F’s course, and within 
a proper distance, when she ean run up close along side 
of I, and engage on equal terms; or, that she should | 
shoot a-head, then veer, and run down on the weather 
bow of I’, as in fig. 13. till she can force the chase to 
bear 
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in their rigging, before they can come to:close action;  y, 
but suppose that the commander of the weather fleet, Tac 
though his ships have been disabled in their rigging du- “=> 
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Naval bear away to leeward, keeping close by her, on equal 
Tactics. terms, taking care in both cases not to put it in the 

——\—— power of F to bring her broadside to bear on her with- 
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out retaliation. 

Fig. 14. is employed by Mr Clerk to illustrate the 
different procedure of a French and British man of war 
in firing, the former at the rigging, and the latter at 
the hull of the enemy, with their effects. Let I° repre- 
scent a large ship desirous of avoiding a close cugage- 


_ment, but lying to, to receive with advantage an ene- 


_my’s ship B, of equal force. Suppose that I, by firing 
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at the rigging of B, may have carried away some of 
the principal stays, several of the windward shrouds, a 
fore-topmast, or other rigging of less consequence, with- 
out having wounded a single man; and suppose a second 
ship consort to F, receiving an enemy’s ship like B, but 
firing only at her hull, so as to kill 30 or 40 men, with- 
out damaging her rigging. Now, when F and her 
consort wish to avoid a close engagement, it 1s evident 
that that ship B, which has lost part of her rigging, is 
much more disabled from coming to close action than 
her consort whose rigging is entire, though she may 
have lost a great number of her men. 

By the scheme at fig. 15. it is intended to illustrate 
the impossibility of one ship being exposed to the fire of 
many ships at one time. Let I, H, F, H, I, represent 
five ships in line of battle a-head, avout a cable’s length, 
or 240 yards asunder, and suppose the length of each 
ship to be 40 yards, so that the whole space between 
the head of one ship and the head of that next adjacent 
equals 280 yards. Let the perpendicular linc FI, ex- 
tending from the beam of F six cables lengths or 1440 
yards, be divided into six equal.parts. It is evident 
that any ship stationed at E in the line FAK, 720 yards 
distant, cannot long be exposed to the fire of more than 
the centre ship F of this squadron. For if we suppose 
that H and K a-head and a-stern of I, can bring their 
broadsides to bear on E.; by putting themsclves in posi- 
tions for that purpose, they will not only disorder their 
own line, but one will leave her head and the other her 
stern exposed to a raking fire from the opposite ships 
BB in the enemy’s line. If B can snffer little from the 
two ships TH, H,.at the distance of 720 yards, it is evi- 
dent that she will snifer still less from these ships as she 
approachcs nearer the enemy’s line. Again, if instead 
of a cable’s length asunder, we suppose the ships I, F, J, 
two cables length asunder, to bear on the ship B. It is 
evident from the figure that in this case B will not be 


‘more exposed to the fire of I and Tat the distance of 


1440 yards than she was to that of H and H at half 
that distance; and so in similar cases. 

_ In explaining the principles on which we are to judge 
of the advantages or defects of different modes of bring- 
ing ships to action, Mr Clerk supposes a ficet of 10, 20, 


to action is or more ships of 80 guns each, drawn up in line of bat- 


founded. 
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.tle to leeward, as at F, fig. 16. and lying to with an 
‘intention to avoid an action; while another fleet, as B, 
of equal number and force, also drawn up in line of 


battle, three or four miles to windward, wishes to make 
an attack, and come to close quarters on equal terms. 
The fieets being thus disposed, should the fleet at B at- 
tempt running down to attack the fleet at F, each ship 
standing head on to the. opposite ship in the leeward 
line, it is to be expected, from what we have already 
atated, that the attacking ships will be disabled, at least 
2 


- confusion of several of the other ships in that line. 


ring their course aaa to leeward, fig. 17. has made 
them bring to at a great distance, but sufficiently near 
ta injure F, -This latter fleet, which has been cndea- 
vouring to avoid an. action, will now bear away with 
little injury to a new station, as G, and there remain 
out of the reach of B’s shot, and this fleet must repair 
its rigging before it can make another attack. 

Again, ‘suppose that the fleet B, instead of standing 


head on, were to run down in an angular conrse, as at 
fig. 18. It is plain that if any ship in this angular line Fig. 1 


shonld be crippled, her defect in sailing will occasion a 
It 
may be said that the stoppage of one ship a-head will 
net necessarily produce a stoppage of every ship a-stern 


-of her, because they may run to leeward of the disabled 
‘ship ; but we must observe that by this time the ships 


a-head in the van A may be engaged, and consequently 
not having much head way, are nearly stationary, so 
that each ship a-stern, in attempting to hear down as at 
D, D, must be confined to a certain course, and must 
run the risk of being raked in coming down before the 
wind, and consequently of being disabled before coming 
up with the enemy. 

Thirdly, the van of the fleet B having attained their 


‘station at A, a-breast of the van of F, fig. 19. and ha- Fig, 


ving begun the action, the van ships of I°, with a view 
to retreat, may throw ina broadside on the van of B, 
and then bear away in succession, as at H, followed by 
the rest of the fleet I, which, after exchanging broad- 
sides with the van of B, may draw up in a new line two 
or three miles to leeward at II, fig. 20. 

Suppose again, for further illustration, that B, fig. 1. 
Plate DLXX. represents a fleet putting before the wind, 
each ship intending, when brought to at a determined 
distance at A, to take np her particular antagonists in 
the line of the enemy F to leeward; and let F be sup- 
posed at rest, without any motion a-head. It is easy to 
conceive that while the alternate ships of F’s line, under 
cover of the smoke, withdraw from battle to GGG, the 
intermediate ships left behind them in the line will he 
suflicient to amuse even the whole of B’s fleet, till the 
ships G shall form a new line HH asa support from the 
leeward. In such case B, after being disabled, and not 
having foreseen the mancenvre, will neither be able to 
prevent the intermediate ships with which he is engaged 
from bearing away to join their friends, nor, were he 
able, would it be advisable to follow them, for the same 
mancenvre with equal success can again and again be 
repeated. 

To explain the relative motion of these two fleets, let 


I, fig. 2. represent a fleet of 12 ships in line of battle, yyg | 


a cable’s length asunder, and suppose the length of each 
ship from the end of the jih-boom to the stern to be 363 
fathoms. The whole fleet will occupy a space of two 
English miles ; and if it he supposed to sail in the de 
rection FG, at the rate of four knots an hour, it will 
in an-hour have moved to G, four miles from its former 

position. , 
Now, let there be an opposite fleet B, also 12 slips, 
sitnated four miles to windward, and let the point A be 
a quarter of a mile right to windward of the point G. 
Then, if B by bearing away in the direction BA, ene 
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vai the point A at the same time that the leeward fleet F case, a fleet to leeward, avoiding an attack from an Naval 

tics. has armived at G, B will have moved nearly at the rate equal or superior windward, as here advised, by pre- Tactics. 

) cone! of 55 miles an hour, and the angle contained between serving the line, will risk tee loss of three or more of —"v—~” 

the direction of its line of bearing and its present course _ their sternmost ships. 

will be nearly four points. Now, let us suppose that F, while standing on a line Fig. 10. 11, 
Secondly, in hig. 3.1f Fy by carrying more sail, move on the larboard tack, when threatcned with an attack 1 


at the rate of six miles ni hour, from F to G, fhen B, 

with a more slanting course, will have more difficulty 
in keeping the line a-breast while coming down to the 
attack, owing to the additional obstruction which will 
attend each succeeding ship in such a slanting course. 
Again, if the leeward fleet shall lie up one point higher, 
as FG, fig. 4. the rears of the two fleets will be removed 
to a much greater distance, and the van A must be 
gooner up with the enemy’s van, and of course so much 
farther from support, while F bringing up his slups in 


succession, may disable the van of A, and afterwards. 


bear away at pleasure with little injury, as at H. Now 
B being supposed disabled, and having his rear D di- 

stracted, will be unable to prevent F from escaping. 
From these eonsiderations it appears that a. fleet to 
windward, by extending its line of battle with a view 
to stop Saddemacketve whole line tof am enemy’s fleet to 
leeward, must labour under considerable disadvantages, 

99 and nil scarcely succeed in the attempt. 

Kewmode On these principles Mr Clerk explains the reason 
jfattack why, before the commencement of the present contest 
eae hetween Britain and France, the French fleets so re- 
peatedly escaped from the British without any serious 


and disabling the British van as it bore down to attack 
them. He therefore recommends a different mode of 
attack from the windward, which we shall proceed: to 
illustrate by proper diagrams. 

Let F (hg. 5.) represent a fleet in line of battle, 
under easy sail, willing to avoid an action, but ready to 
recelve an ned. ti in he usual way, frem someon: fleet 
B, three or four miles to windward, arranged in three 
elerens. How shall B make the avenck on F, so as, 
without aiming at the improbable advantage of taking 
or destroying the greater part of this fleet, they may se- 
cure three or four of the stcrnmost: wags 2 Mr Clerk. 
advises, that a sufheicnt strength be detached to secure. 
these ships, while the admiral keeps aloof with the rest 
of his fleet, disposed as in the figure, ready to make the 
necessary observations and give the requisite support to 
the detached ships. If F° continucs to avoid an action 
| by standing on in line, the detachment, coming into 


if the headmost ships of I° wee to tack, and he follow- 


three ships at I will be left at the mercy of the ships 
detached from B, but two more, as G, will be exposed 


the ships of F tack together, as in fig. 7. the delay, and 
probably the eatienion: consequent on this manceuvre, 
will still more endanger the sterumost ships, or will 
bring on a general and close action. Again, if F at- 
| tempts to haul off, beginning with his sternmost ship G, 
t Sand and then runs to leet ax d, as at fig. 8. he will expose es 
| 

| 


{ ships to a raking fire ieee B, ‘reff still endanger his 

sternmost ships “by getting too far to leeward for their 

Support ; or if the headmost ships at H, fig. 9. veer first, 

| to be followed hy the rest astern, the ‘danger would ite 
atill greater, ‘Chus it appears that in every assignable 


defeat or loss, viz. by avoiding a general engagement, 


| the pesition BA, will secure the three ships at L; and: 


ed by the vest in succession as at fig. 6. not only the. 


to an attack frem another squadron of B at C. If all 


on his rear from -B, veers and passes on opposite tacks 
to leeward (see fig. 10.). Ihe consequence of this 
will be, that his headmost ships will be forced to lee- 
ward by B, and compelled to engage under disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, and the disadvantage to F will 
be much the same, whether he again veers and resumes 
his former position, as at G, fig. 11. or stands on be- 
forc the wind, as at P, fg. 12. 


We have hitherto supposed that the wind has been Fig. 13. - 


fixed in one point; but let ns suppose it to shift, and 
let us inquire what will he the effect af such a circum- 
stance on the two lines F and B. While tlie fleets are 
in the former position, F in line, and B in four divi- 
sions, B, B, B, A, steering EF, with the wind at N, fig. 
13. let the wind shift to the west. The only conse- 
quence of this will be, that F will be thrown still far- 
ther to leeward, to its greater disadvantage. But let 


the wind shift to E, so as to be a-head, as in figs. 14. Pigs. 14, 
and 15. Still if the admiral of B manages properly, and 15. 


and carefully watches the motions of F, this change 
will produce no advantage to the latter. For B has 
nothing to do but veer as the wind comes round, so as 
to bring his ships to wmdward of the three stcrnmost 
slips af F, and to leeward of the rest of his lne, so as 
to cut off the three sternmost ships. 

If the wind should be supposed to veer from point tc 
point all round the compass, so that the fleet F, main- 
taining the weather-gage of B, shall make a circuit 
ronnd B to leeward; still if B act cautiously, F will lose 
the three threatened ships. 


Lastly, suppose the wind should instantly shift to a Fig. 16. 


point opposite to what it was at tle commencenient of 
the attack, as from N.to 8S. Before it ean be ascer- 
tained whether -caehe change will be to the advantage 
or disadvantage of I*, the relative situations of the two 
fleets must be considered. Suppose that the van and 
centre be separated at some distance from his rear, and 
that in consequence this fleet shall have taken such a 


position as is shown at hg. 16. hough in this case he Vig. x6, 


will have got to windward, his three ships can never 
be regained or preserved from the attack 'of'B. The 
most favourable situation for F would be when the fleets 
were in the position denoted by fig. 13. as then he 
could not only support Ins three ships with advantage, 
but even threaten, and cut off a part of B’s detachment. 
In attempting fis, however, he incurs the msk of com- 
ing to a close engagement, winch we have supposed him 
to he sedulously avoiding. 


Besides this method of attack from the windward by From the 
detachments from-the main fleet, Mr Clerk shows how ewe": 


a successful attack may be made by a fleet to dceward, 
by its breaking the enemy’s line, and this either near 
the rear, ncar the centre, or not far from the van, of 
which cases the two former will be most likely to prove 
successful. ‘The enemy’s line can only be cut when 
the two hostile fleets veer on opposite tacks. The most 
simple method of effecting tlis is for the van ship of the 
attacking squadron, instead of ranging parallel to that 
of the enemy, and to leeward of him, to pass through 

the 
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W 
the first interval that offers, followed by the rest of the 
line, which is thus led across that of the enemy. In 
consequence of this manceuvre, the van of the leeward 
fleet will be to windward of the enemy’s rear, and thus 
the attacking squadron will have its line entire, while 
that of its adversary is divided. Again, the ships of 
the rear division, having their progress obstructed, will 
probably crowd on each other, get into confusion, and 
be driven to leeward. We cannot detail the different 
cases mentioned by Mr Clerk; but for these and many 
other valuable suggestions on the subject of naval tac- 


tics, we must refer to his useful and ingenious Essay *. | 


The above is a very faint and meagre outline of Mr 
Clerk’s tactics, but it is all which our limits enable us 
to give. It will afford general readers some idea of the 
nature of the proposed improvements, and professional 
men will naturally consult the original essay. 

On these or similar principles is founded the method 
of breaking through the encmy’s line, and thus cutting 
off a part of his fleet, so successfully adopted by the 
British admirals in the great naval actions that have 
distinguished the late and present wars with France. We 
cannot better illustrate ihe principles above laid down, 
than by giving a short detail of the last of these memo- 
rable engagements, the BaTTLE oF TRAFALGAR. 
With this we shall conclude our sketch of xavad tactres, 
aud our practical observations on the art of War. 

After having heen long blocked up in the harbour of 
Cadiz, the combined French and Spanish flect effected 
their escape, while the British fleet, under the con- 
mand of Lord Nelson, was at a considerable distance. 
On the 19th of October 1805, the ships which had been 
left to watch the motions of the enemy, communicated 
to the commander in chief the agreeable intelligence, 
that the combined fleet had put to sea, and was sailing 
with light winds in a westerly direction. Lord Nelson 
coaciuding that their destination must be the Mediter- 
ranean, immediately made all sail with his ships for the 
entrance of the straits. Here he was informed by Cap- 
tain Blackwood, that the enemy had not yet passed the 


Straits, 


On the 21st of October, at daylight, Cape Trafal- 
gar bearing east by south about seven leagues distant, 
the combined fleet was discovered about six or seven 
miles to the eastward. The wind was about west, and 
very light. As Lord Nelson had long expected to fall 
in with the enemy’s fleet, he had concerted with his of- 
ficers the best and most expeditious measures for bring- 
ing them to a speedy and decisive action. As soon, 
therefore, as they hove in sight, he immediately made 
the signal for the British fleet to bear up in two co- 
lumns, as they formed in order of sailing. The com- 
bined fleet was drawn up in line of battle, with their 
heads to the northward, and had formed the line with 
great closeness and correctness. It consisted of 33 ships 
of the line, +8 French, and 15 Spanish, under Admiral 
Villeneuve, as commander in chief, who occupied the 
centre in the Bucentaure, while the Spanish admiral, 


‘Gravina, led the rear in the Prince of Asiurias. The 


British fleet consisted of 24 ships, 


including three sixty- 
fours. 


Lord Nelson headed the van in the Victory, 


z 


A 


R. 


having under him the Tcemeraire, Neptune, Conqueror, 
Leviathan, Ajax, Orion, Agamemnon, Minotaur, Spar- 
tiate, Britannia, Africa, with the Euryalus, Sirius, 
Phoebe, and Naiad frigates, Pickle schooner, and En- 
treprenante cutter; while the rear, consisting of the 
Royal Sovereign, Mars, Belleisle, Tonnant, Bellero- 
phon, Colossus, Achille, Polyphemus, Revenge, Swift- 
sure, Defence, ‘Thunderer, Defiance, Prince, and 
Dreadnought, was led by Vice-admiral Collingwood ia 
the Royal Sovereign. 

As the mode of attack adopted by the British was 
unusual, the combined fleet was obliged to draw up 
their line in anew manner. It formed a crescent, with 
its convexity to leeward, so that in leading down to 
their centre, the rear division of the British had both 
their van and rear abaft the beam. Before the action 
commenced, every alternate sbip was about a cable’s 
length to windward of her second ahead and astern, 
thns forming a kind of double line, and appearing, 
when on thei beam, to leave a small interval between 
them without crowding their ships. The French and 
Spauiards were not formed in separate divisions, but 
intermixed without any apparent regard to order of na- 
tional squadrons. As the British commander had pre- 
viously communicated to his flag-officers and captains 
his precoucerted mode of attack, few signals were ne- 
cessary, and none were made on approaching the ene- 
my, except to direct close order as the lines bore down. 

The action commenced at noon, by the leading ships 
of both columns breaking through the enemy’s line; 
the Victory about the tenth ship from the van, and the 
Royal Sovereign about the twelfth from the rear; the 
succeeding ships breaking through in every part astern 
of their leaders, and engaging the enemy at the very 
muzzles of their guns. By this manceuvre the van of 
the enemy was unengaged, and thus the inferiority of 
the British, in point of number, was of less consequence, 
while the superior skill and bravery of British seamen 
soon acquired a decided advantage. The conflict was 
severe, as the enemy’s ships were fought with a gallan- 
try highly honourable to their commanders, ‘The Bri- 
tish attack, however, was irresistible. About three 
P. M. many of the enemy’s ships had struck their co- 
lours, and their line had given way. Ten ships of the 
line, and the frigates, under Admiral Gravina, made 
their escape, and stood to leeward towards Cadiz. The 
five leadmost ships of their van tacked, and standing 
to the southward, to windward of the British line, were 
brouglit to action, and the sternmost of them taken. 
Nineteen ships of the line, with three flag-officers, in- 
cluding the commander in chief, remained in the hands 
of the British. Never was there a victory more glori- 
ous or more decisive; never was the pre-eminence of 
the British flag more triumphantly conspicuous. 

The events subsequent to this memorable battle, and 
the losses sustained on either side, having little connec- 
tion with the subject of the present article, need not be 
here detailed. They are fresh in the memory of our 


readers, and Britain still laments the Joss of her immor- 
tal Neison *, 
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Man-of-War Bird. See PELICANUS, ORNITHOLO- 
cy Index. 

War-Cry was formerly customary in the armies of 
most nations, when just upon the point of cngaging. 
Sometimes they were only tumultuons shouts, or horrid 
yells, uttered with an intent to strike terror into their 
adversarics; such as is now used by the Indians in Ame- 
rica, called the war-whoop. 

WARBLES, a disease of horses. Sec Farriery In- 
dex. 

WARBURTON, Wittiay, a learned English bi- 
shop, was descended from an ancient family in Cheshire, 
and was the second son of George Warburton, an attor- 
ney at Newark in the county of Nattingham, was born 
at Newark, December 24 1698. He was first put to 
school there under a Mr Twells, but had the chief part 
of his education at Okeham in Rutlandshire, where he 
continued till the beginning of the year 1714, and soon 
after he was put out clerk to an eminent attorney of 
Greak Markham in Nottinghamshire, where he conti- 
nued till the year 1719, when he returned to his family 
at Newark; but whether he practised there or clsewhere 
as an attorney, is not known. 

He had always expressed a strong inclination to take 
orders ; and the love of letters, which tended to retard, 
rather than forward, his progress in the profession chosen 
for him by his friends, growing every day stronger in 
him, it was deemed expedient to give way to that in- 
clination. He therefore devoted himself ta the studies 
necessary to fit him for the church, and at length in 
1723 he was ordained deacon, and priest in 1727. | 

In 1728 he was presented by Sir Robert Sutton to 
the rectory of Brand-Broughton, in the diocese of Lin- 
coln, where he spent the greater part of his life, and 
composed all the great works which will carry his fame 
down to posterity. In the same year he was put upon 
the king’s list of Masters of Arts, erected on his ma- 
jesty’s visit tothe university of Cambridge. He had al- 
ready published some juvenile performances, which dis- 
played genius and reading, and attracted considerable 
notice ; but it was not till the year 1736 that he may 
be said to have emerged from the obscurity of a private 
life into the notice of the world.—The first publication 
which rendered him afterwards famous now appeared, 
under the title of * The Alliance between Church and 
State; or, the Necessity and Equity of an Established 
Religion and a Test Law; demonstrated from the Es- 


sence and End of Civil Society, upon the fundamental 


Principles of the Taw of Nature and Nations.” In 


(view ofthis treatise, says Bishop Horsley *, the author “hath 


[ 635 ol 
the Alliance between Church and State;?? and met Warburton, 
with a reception which neither the subject, nor the man- “-——! 


W AR 


ner in which it was treated, seemed to authorise. It 
was, as the author afterwards observed, fallen upon itt 
so outrageous and brutal a manner as had been scarce 
pardonable, had it been “ The Divine Legation of Ma- 
hamet.”—It produced several answers, and so much. 
abuse from the authors of ‘The Weekly Miscellany,” 
that in less than two months he was constrained to de- 
fend himself, in ‘A Vindication of the Author of the 
Divine Legation of Moses, from the Aspersions of the 
Country Clergyman’s Letter in the Weekly Miscellany 
of February 24. 1737-8, 8v0.” ; 

Mr Warburton’s extraordinary merit had now at- 
tracted the notice of the heir apparent to the crown, in 
whose immediate service we find him in Jnne iva0, 
when he published ‘ Faith avorking by Charity to 
Christian Edification, a Sermon, preached at the last 
episcopal Visitation for Confirmation in the Diocese of 
Lincolu ; with a Preface, showing the Reason of its 
Publication; and a Postscript, occasioned by some Let- 
ters lately published in the Weekly Miscellany; by 
William Warburton, M. A. Chaplain to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales.” 

The ** Essay on Man’? had now been published some 
years ; and it is universally supposed, that the author 
had, in the composition of it, adopted the philosophy of 
Lord Bolingbroke, whom, on this occasion, he had fol- 
lowed as his guide, without understanding the tendency 
of his principles. In 1738, M. de Crousaz wrote some . 
remarks on it, accusing the author of Spinozism and Na- 
turalism ; which falling into Mr Warburton’s hands, he 
published a defence of the first epistle, and soon after of 
the remaming three, in seven letters ; of which six were 
printed in 1739, and the seventh in June 1440, under 
the title of * A Vindication of Mr Pope’s Essay on 
Man, by the author of the Divine Legation.” The 
opinion which Mr Pope conceived of these defences, as 
well as of their author, will be best seen in his letters. 
In consequence, a firm friendship was cstablished be- 
tween them, whicli continued with nndiminished fervour 
until the death of Mr Pope; who, during the remainder 
of his life, paid a deference and respect to his friend’s 
judgment and abilities, which will be considered by 
many as almost bordering on servility. 

Towards the end of the year 1739, Mr Warburton 
published a new and improved editian of the first vo- 
lume of the Divine Legation ; and in 1741, appeared 
the sccond part, which completed the argument, though 
not the entire plan of that work. ‘* A work, says 


Bishop Hurd *, in all views of the most transcendant * Lijz of 
merit, whether we consider the invention or the exccu- /¥arburton 
tion. A plain simple argument, yet perfectly new, ?*oted to 


iCase of shown the general good policy of an establishment, and 
ee the necessity of a TEsT for its security, upon principles 
i, Which republicans themselves cannot easily deny. His 


fis Horks, 


Pace, 


| 
; 


3.175, Work is one of the finest specimens that are to be found 


perhaps in any language, of scientific reasoning applied 
to a political subject.” 

At the close of the Alhance was announced the 
scheme of the Divine Legation of Moses, in which he 
had then made considerable progress. The first volume 
of this work was published in Jannary 1737 8, under 
the title of «The Divine Legation of Moses demon- 
strated on the Principles of a religious Deist, from 
the Omision of the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 
wards aud Punishments in the Jewish Dispensatian, in 
81x books, by William Warburton, M. A. author of 

Vou. XX. Part II. 


proving the divinity of the Mosaic law, and laying a 
sure foundation for the support of Christianity, is there 
drawn out toa great length by a chain of reasoning so 
elegantly connected, that the reader is carried along it 
with ease and pleasure; while the matter presented to 
him is so striking for its own importance, so embellished 
by a lively fancy, and illustrated from all quarters by 
exquisite learning and the most ingenious disquisition, 
that in the whole compass of modern or ancient theolo- 
gy, there is nothing equal or similar to this cxtraordi- 
nary performance.” 
This is the panegyric of a man reflecting with ten- 
4 L derness 


Warburtol 


WA 


1, derness on the memory of his friend and benefactor ; 


La yaee but it approaches mnch nearer to the truth than the 


* Life of 
P Ope, 


ceasures of those cabalistic critics, who, fastening upon 
some weak part of the Divine Legation, or perhaps 
never having looked into it, have ridiculously contended 
that the author was far from being eminent as a scho- 
Jar, and that his work is inimical to the cause of Chri- 
stianity | Putting partiality aside, there is in the Divine 
Hegation of Moses abundant evidence of the malignant 
folly of this charge, as no man can read and understand 
that work without being convinced that its author was 
a Christian, not only sincere but zealons ; that he was, 
what Johnson calls kim*, “ a man of vigorous faculties, 
of a mind fervent and vehement, supplied, by unlinuted 
and incessant inquiry, with a wonderful extent and va- 
riety of knowledge, which had neither depressed his 
imagination nor clouded his perspicuity ; and that to 
every work, and this work in particular, he brought a 
memory full franght, with a fancy fertile of original 
combinations, exerting at once the powers of the scho- 
Jar, the reasoner, and the wit.”? But we think it must 
be acknowledged, that his learning was too multifarious 
to be always cxact, and his inquiries too eagerly pushed 
to be always cautious. We have no hesitation, how- 
ever, to say, that to the divine this great work, with all 
its imperfections, is, in our opinion, one of the most 
valuable that is to be found in any language. 

In the summer 1741, Mr Pope and Mr Warburton, 
in a country ramble, took Oxford in their way. The 
university was naturally pleased at the arrival of two 
such strangers, and seemed desirous of enrolling their 
names among their graduates. ‘The degree of D. D. 
was intended for the divine, and that of LL. D. for 
the poet: but intrigue and envy defeated this scheme 5 
and the university lost the honour of decorating at the 
same time the two greatest geniuses of the age, by the 
fault of one or two of its members. Pope retired with 
sume indignation to Twickenham, where he cansoled 
himself and his friend with this sarcastic reflection— 
© We shall take our degrce together in fame, whatever 
we do at the university.” 

The friendship of this eminent poet was of service to 
Mr Warburton in more respects than that of increasing 
his fame. He introduced and warmly recommended 
him to most of his friends, and among others to Mr 
Murray, afterwards earl of Mansfield, and Ralph Al- 
len, Esq. of Prior-park. In consequence of this intro- 
duction, we find Mr Warburton at Bath 1742; @vhere 
ke printed a sermon which had been preached at the 
Abbey-church on the 24th of October, for the benefit 
of Mr Allen’s favourite Charity, the General Hospital 
or Infirmary. In this year also he printed a Disserta- 
tion on the origin of books of chivalry, at the end of 
Jarvis’s Preface to a translation of Don Quixote, whieh 
Mr Pope tells him, he had not got over two para- 
graphs of, beforc he cried out, Awt Erasmus, aut Dia- 
bolus. 

In 14742, Mr Warburton published “ A Critical and 
Philosophical Commentary on Mr Pope’s Essay on Man, 
in which is contained a Vindication of the said Essay 
from the Misrepresentation of M. de Resnal, the French 


Translator, and of M. de Crousaz, Professor of Philo- 


sophy and Mathematics in the Academy of Lausanne, 
the Commentator.” It was at this period, when Mr 
Warburton had the entire confidence of Mr Pope, that 


[ Sea & 


he advised him to complete the Dunciad, by changing wa), 
the hero, and adding to it a fourth book. “This was 


Ww A R 


accordingly executed in 1742, and published early in 
1743, with notes by our author ; who, in consequence 
of it, reecived his share of the abuse which Myr Cibber 
liberally bestowed on both Mr Pope and his annotator. 
In the latter end of the same year he published eompicte 
editions of “The Essay on Man,” and ‘ The Vissay on 
Criticism ;”? and from the specimen which he there ex- 
hibited of his abilities, it may be presumed Mr Pope de- 
termined to commit the publication of those works 
whieh he should leave to Mr Warburton’s care. At 
Mr Pope’s desire, he, about this time, revised and cor- 
rected the ‘ Essay on Homer,”’ as it now stands in the 
last edition of that translation. 

The publication of The Duneiad” was the last ser- 
viee which our author rendered Mr Pope in his life time. 
After a lingering and tedious illness, the event of which 
had heen long foreseen, this great poet died on the 30th 
of May 17443 and by his will, dated the r2th of the 
preceding December, bequeathed to Mr Warburton one 
half of his library, and the propery of all such of Mis 
works already printed as he had not otherwise disposed 
of or alienated, and all the profits which should arise 
from any edition to be printed after his death: but at 
the same time direeted that they should be published 
without any fature alterations. 

“In 14744, Mr Warburton turned his attention to 
the several attacks which had been made on the © Di- 
vine Legation,” and defended himself in a manner 
which, if it did not prove him to be possessed of much 
humility or diflidence, at least demonstrated, that he 
knew how to wield the weapons of controversy with the 
hand of a master. His first defence now appeared, un- 
der the title of “ Remarks on several occasional Reflee- 
tions, in Answer to the Reverend Dr Middleton, Dr 
Pococke, the Master of the Charter-house, Dr Richard 
Grey, and others ; serving to explain and justify divers 
Passages in the Divine Legation, objected to by those 
learned Writers. To which is added, A general Re- 
view ofthc Argument of the Divine Legation, as far 
as it is yet advaneed ; wherein is considered the Rela- 
tion the several Parts bear to cach other and the whole. 
Together with an Appendix, in Answer to a late Panm- 
phiet intitled, An Examination of Mr W ’5 second 
Proposition.”? This was followed next year by ‘ Re- 
niarks on several occasional Reflections, in Answer to 
the Reverend Doctors Stebbing and Sykes ; serving te 
explain and justify the Two Dissertations in the Divine 
Legation, concerning the command to Abraham to 
offer up his Son, and the Natnre of the Jewish Theo- 
cracy, objected to by these learned Writers. Part I. 
and last.” Both these answers are couched in those 
high terms of confident superiority, which marked al- 
most every performance that fell from his pen during 
the remainder of his life. | 

On the sth of September 1745, the friendship be- 
tween him and Mr Allen was more closely cemented by 
his marriage with Miss ‘Tucker, who survived, and 15 
now, if alive, Mrs Stafford Smith of Prior-park. At 
that important crisis our author preached and published 
three seasonable sermons: 1..“¢ A faithful Portrait of 
Popery, by which it is seen to be the Reverse of «4 
tianity, as it is the Destruction of Morality, Piety, am 


Civil Liberty. Preached at St James’s, Westminster, 
: | Qctobez 
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October 1745."? 2. A Sermon accasioned by the pre- 
sent annatnral Rebellion, &c. Preached in Mr Al- 
len’s Chapel at Prior park, near Bath, November1 745.” 
3. * The Nature of National Offences truly stated.— 
Preached on the General Fast-day, Dec. 18. 1745-6.” 
On account of the last of these sermons, be was again 
involved in a controversy with his former-antagonist Dr 
Stebhing, which occasioned ‘* An Apologetical Dedica- 
tion to the Reverend Dr Henry Stehbing, in Answer to 
his Censure and Misre presentations of the Sermon preach- 
ed on the General Fast, &c. 

Notwithstanding his great connections, his acknow- 
ledged abilities, and his established reputation, a repu- 
tation founded on the durable hasis of learning, and up- 
held by the decent and attentive performance of every 
duty incident to his station; yet we do not find that he 
received any addition to the preferments given him in 
1728 by Sir Robert Sutton (except the chaplainship to 
the prince of Wales), until April 1746, when he was 
unanimously called by the Society of Lincoln’s Inn to 
be their preacher. In November he published “ A Ser- 
mon preached on the Thanksgiving appointed to be ob- 
served the gth of Octoher, for the Suppression of the 
Jate unnatural Rebellion.” In 1747 appeared his edi- 
tion of Shakespeare and his Pretace to Clarissa 3 and in 
the same year he published, 1. ‘* A Letter froman An- 
thor toa Member of Parliament concerning Literary 
Property.” 2. “ Preface to Mrs Cockburn’s Remarks 
upon the Principles and Reasonings of Dr Rutherford’s 
Essay on the Nature and Obligations of Virtue, &c.” 
3. Preface ta a Critical Inquiry into the Opinions and 
Practice of the ancient Philosophers, concerning the 


Nature of a Future State, and their Method of teach- 


ing by double Doctrine,” (hy Mr Towne) 1747, se- 
cond edition. In 1748, a third edition of ‘ The Alli- 
ance between Church and State, corrected and enlar- 
ged.” 

“Tn 1749, avery extraordinary attack was made on 
the moral character of Mr Pope, from a quarter where 
it could be least expected. An insignificant pamphlet, 
under the name of A Patriot King, was that year pub- 
lished by Lord Bolingbroke, or by his direction, with 
a preface to it, reflecting highly on Mr Pope’s honour. 
The provocation was simply this: ‘Che manuscript of 
that trivial declamation had been intrusted to the care 
of Mr Pope, with the charge (as it was pretended ) that 
only a certain number of copies should be printed. Mr 
Pope, in his excessive admiration of his gurde, philoso- 


pher, and friend, took that opportunity, for fear so in- 


valuable a treasure of patriot eloquence should be lost to 
the public, to exceed his commission,’ and to run off 


more copies; which were found, after his death, in the 


printer’s warehouse. his charge, however frivolous, 
was aggravated beyond measure 5 and, notwithstanding 
the proofs which Lord Bolingbroke, had received of 
Pope’s devotion to him, envenomed with the utmost ma- 
lignity. Mr Warburton thought it became him to vin- 
dicate bis deceased friend; and lie did it so effectually, 
a3 not only to silence bis accuser, but to cover him with 
confusion *,”’ 

About this time the publication of Dr Middleton’s 
Inquiry concerning the miraculous Powers of the Chris- 
tian church, gave rise to a controversy, which was ma- 
naged with great warmth and asperity on bath sides, and 
Not much’ to the credit of either party. On this occa- 
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sion Mr Warburton published an excellent performance, Warburtov. 
written with a degree of candonr and temper, which, it ——~——~ 
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is to be lamented, he did not always exercise. ‘Ihe 
title of it was “ Julian; or a Discourse concerning the 
Earthquake and fiery Eruption ‘which defeated that 
Emperor’s attempt to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem, 
1750.” A second edition of this discourse, ‘ with Ad- 
ditions,” appeared in 1751, in which year he gave the 
public his edition af Mr Pope’s Works, with Notes, in 
nine volumes 8vo.; and in the same year printed “ An 
Answer to a Letter to Dr Middleton, inserted in a — 
Pamphlet intitled, The Argument of the Divine Lega- 
tion fairly stated,” &c.; and ‘* An Account of the 
Prophecies of Arise Evans, the Welsh Prophet in the’ 
last Century,”? annexed to the first volume of Dr-Jor-~ 
tin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, which after- ° 
wards subjected him to much trouble. } 
In 1752, Mr Warburton published the first volume 
of a course of sermons, preached at Lincoln’s Inn, in- 
titled, ** The Principles of Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion, occasionally opened and explained ;” and this was 
two years afterwards followed by a second. After the 
public had been some time promised, it may, from the 
alarm which was taken, be almost said threatened with, 
the appearance of Lord Boling: oke’s Works, they were 
ahout this time printed. The known abilities and inh- 
delity of this nobleman had created apprehensions in the 
minds of many people, of the pernicious effects of his 
doctrines ; and nothing but the appearance of his whole 
force could have convinced his friends, how little there 
was to be dreaded from arguments against religion so 
weakly supported. Many answers were soon published, 
but none with more acuteness, solidity, and sprightli- 
ness, than * A view of Lord Bolinghroke’s Philosophy, 
in two Letters to a Friend, 17543’ the third and 
fourth letters were published in 17.55, with another edi- 
tion of the two former ; and in the same year a smaller 
edition of the whole ; which, though it came into the 
world without a name, was universally ascribed to Mr 
Warburton, and afterwards publicly owned by him. To 
some copies of this is prefixed an excellent complimen- 
tary epistle from the president Mon tesquieu, dated May 
26. 1754. . 
At this advanced period of his life, that preferment 
which his abilities might have claimed, and which had 
hitherto been withheld, seemed to be approaching to- 
wards him. In September 1754, he was appointed one 
of his majesty’s chaplains in ordinary ,; and in the next 
year ‘was presented to'a prebend in the cathedral of 
Durham. About this time the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity was conferred on him by Dr Herring, then arcb- 
bishop of Canterbury. A new impression of the Dh- 
vine Legation being now called for, he printed a fourth 
edition of the first part of it, corrected and enlarged, di- 
vided into two volumes, with a dedication to the earl of 
Hardwicke. The same year appeared “6 A Sermon 
preached before his Grace Charles Duke of Marlba- 
rough, President, and the Governors of the Hospital 
for the Smallpox and for Inoculation, at the Parish- 
church of St Andrew, Holhorn, April the 24th, 1755.” 
And in 1756, Natural and. Civil Events the Instru-. 
metts of God’s Moral Government ; a Sermen, preach- — 
ed-on the last public Fast-day, at Lincoln’s Inn Cha- 
pel.” 


In 1757, Dr Warburton meeting with Mr Hume's 


4L2 tract, 


Warburton. 
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tract, entitled, The Natural History of Religion, filled 


Lane the margin of the book, as well as some interleaved slips 


* Dryden, 


of paper, with many severe and shrewd remarks on the 
infidelity and naturalism of the anthor. These he put 
into the hands of his friend Dr Hurd, who, making a 
few alterations of the style, added a short introduction 
and conclusien, and published them in a pamphlet, en- 
titled, ‘* Remarks on Mr David Hume’s Natural Hi- 
story of Religion, by a Gentleman of Cambridge, in a 
Letter to the Reverend Dr Warburton.” This lively 
attack upon Mr Hume gave him so much offence, that 


he thought proper to vent his spleen on the supposed au- 


thor, in the posthumous discourse which he called his 
Life; and thus to do greater honour to Dr Hurd than 
to any other of his numerous antagonists. 

Towards the end of the year 1757, Dr Warburton 
was promoted tothe deanery of Bristol; and in the be- 
ginning of the year 1769, he was, through Mr Allen’s 


mterest with Mr Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham, ad- 


vanced to the bishopric of Gloucester. That great mi- 
nister is known to have declared, “that nothing of a 
private nature, since he had been in office, had given 
him so much pleasure as bringing our author on the 
bench.’ There was, however, another minister, who 
dreaded his promotion, and thought he saw a second 
Atterbury in the new bishop of Gioucester; but War- 
burton, says Bishop Hurd, had neither talents nor incli- 
nation for parliamentary intrigue or parliamentary elo- 
quence: he had other instruments of fame in his hands, 
aud was infinitely above the vanity of being caught 


Pe 


“With the fine notion of a busy man*,” 


Fle was consecrated on the 20th of January 1460, 
and om the 30th of the came month preached before the 
house of lords. In the next year he printed “A Ra- 
tional Account of the Nature and ind of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper.” In 1762, he published 
“The Doctrine of Grace; or the Office and Opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit vindicated from the Insults of 
Infidelity and the Abuses of Fanaticism,’’ 2 vols 12mo3 
and in the succeeding year drew upon himself much il- 
liberal abuse from some writers of the popular party, on 
occasion of his complaint in the house of lords, on the 
15th of November 1763, against Mr Wilkes, for put- 
ting Ins name to certain notes on the infamous ‘ Essay 
on Woman.” 

In 1765 he published a new edition of the second 
part of the Divine Legation, in three volumes; and as 
it had now received his last hand, he presented it to his 
great friend Lord Mansfield, in a dedication which de- 
serves to be read by every person who esteems the well- 
being of society as a concern of any importance. It was 
the appendix to this edition which produced the well- 
Known controversy between him and Dr Lowth, which 
we have noticed elsewhere (see Lowru), as doing no 
great honour, by the mode in which it was conducted, 
to either party. In the next year he gave a new and 
much improved edition of the Alliance between the 
Church and State. This was followed, in 1767, by a 
third volume of sermons, to which is added, his first 
Triennial Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Glou- 
cester; which may be safely pronounced one of the most 
valuable discourses of the kind that is to be found in 
our own or any other language. With this publication 
ke closed his literary course; except that he made an 
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effort towards publishing, and actually printed, the ninth w 
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and last book of the Divine Legation. This book, with We 
one or two occasional sermons, and some valuable direc- “= 


tions for the study of theology, have been given to the 
world in the splendid edition of his works in seven vo- 
lumes 4to, by his friend and biographer the present bi- 
shop of Worcester. ‘That prelate confesses, that the 
ninth book of the Divine Legation displays little of that 
vigour of mind and fertility of invention which appear 
so conspicuous in the former volumes ; but he adds, per- 
haps truly, that under all the disadvantages with which 
it appears, it is the noblest effort which has hitherto 
been made to give a rationale of Christianity. 

While the bishop of Gloucester was thus exerting his 
last strength in the cause of religion, he projected a me- 
thod by which he hoped to render it effectual service 
after his death. He transferred 5c0l. to Lord Mans- 
held, Sir Eardley Wilmot, and Mr Charles Yorke, up- 


un trust, to found a lecture, in the form of a course of 


sermons, to prove the truth of revealed religion in ge-’ 


neral, and of the Christian in particular, from the com- 
pletion of the prophecies in the O!d and New Testa- 
ment, which relate to the Christian church, especially 
to the apostasy of Papal Rome. ‘To this foundation we 
owe the admirable Introductory Lectures of Hurd, and 
the well adapted Continuation of Halifax and Bagot. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that a life spent in the 
constant pursuit of knowledge, frequently terminates in 
the loss of those powers, the cultivation and improve- 
ment of which are attended to with too strict and una- 
bated a degree of ardour. ‘This was the case with Dr 
Warburton; and it seems probable that this decline of 
intellectual vigour was aggravated by the loss of his on- 
ly son, a promising young man, who died of a consump- 
tion but a short time before the bishop, who himself re- 
signed to fate in the year 1779, and in the 81st of his 
age. A neat marble monument was erected to his me- 
mory in the cathedral of Gloucester. 

WARD, Dr Sern, an English prelate, chiefly di- 
stinguished for his knowledge in mathematics and astro- 
nomy, was born at Buntingford in Hertfordshire, about 
the year 1617. He was admitted of Sidney college, 
Cambridge, where he applied with great vigour to his 
studies, particularly to the mathematics, and was chosen 
fellow of his college. He was much involved in the 
consequences of the civil war, but soon after the Resto- 
ration obtained the bishopric of Exeter; in 1667, he 
was translated to Salisbury ; and in 1671 was made 
chancellor of the order of the Garter; he was the first 
Protestant bishop that enjoyed that honour, and he pro- 
cured it to be annexed to the see of Salisbury. Bishop 
Ward was one of those unhappy persons who have the 
misfortune to survive their senses, which happened in 
consequence of a fever ill cured; he lived to the Revo- 
lution, without knowing any thing of the matter, and 
died in 1690. He was the author of several Latin 
works in mathematics and astronomy, which were 
thought excellent in their day; but their use has been 
superseded by later discoveries and the Newtonian phi- 
losophy. 

Warp, is variously used in our old books: a ward 
in Londen is a district or division of the city, comnut- 
ted to the special charge of one of the aldermen; and 
in London there are 26 wards, according to the num- 


ber of the mayor and aldermen, of which every one ro 
1.3 
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ward his ward for his proper guard and jurisdiction. A fo- 
rest is divided into wards ; and a prison 1s called a ward. 
Lastly, the heir of the king’s tenant, that held 22 capite, 
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whom had a salary of 3001. Besides many other infe- Wuardrole, 
rior oflicers and servants, who were all sworn servants Wardship. 


to the king. = 


i 
Wardrobe. 
ye! 


“eatson’s 


was termed a ward during his nonage; but this ward- 
ship is taken away by the statute 12 Car. II. c. 24. 

Warp- Holding, in Scots Law. See Law, N° clxv. 
r, and clxvi. 3. 

Warp-Hook, or Wadd-hook, in Gunnery, a rod or 
staff, with an iron end turned serpentwisc, or like a 
screw, to draw the wadding out of a gun when it is to 
be unloaded. 

WARDEN, or Guarpbtav, one who has the charge 
or keeping of any person, or thing, by office. Such is 
the warden of the Fleet, the keeper of the Fleet pri- 
son; who has the charge of the prisoners there, especi- 
ally such as are committed from the conrt of chancery 
for contempt. 

WARDHUYS, a port of Norwegian Lapland, 120 
miles south-east of the North Cape. FE. Long. 31. 12. 
iN. leat. 70. 23. 

WARDMOTE, in London, is a conrt so called, 
which ig kept in every ward of the city; answering to 
the euriata comitia of Rome. 

WARDROBE, a closet or little room adjoining to 
a bedchamber, serving to dispose and keep a person’s 
apparel in; or for a servant to lodge in, to be at hand 
to wait, &c. 

WARDROBE, in a prince’s court, 1s an apartment 
wherein his robes, wearing apparel, and other necessa- 
ries, are preserved under the care and direction. of pro- 
per officers. 

In Britain, the Master or Keeper of the Great Ward- 
robe was an officer of great antiquity and dignity, 
High privileges and immunities were conferred en him 
by King Henry VI. which were confirmed by his suc- 
cessors ; and King James.I. not only enlarged them, 
but ordained that this office should be a corporation or 
body politic for ever. 

It was the duty of this office to provide robes for the 
coronations, marriages, and funerals of the royal fami- 
ly; to furnish the court with hangings, cloths of state, 
carpets, beds, and other necessaries ; to furnish houses 
for ambassadors at their first arrival ;. cloths of state, 
and other furniture, for the lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
and all his majesty’s ambassadors ahroad; to provide 


There was likewise a removing wardrobe, who had 
its own set of officers, and standing wardrobe-keepers at 
St James’s, Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, Kensing- 
ton, and Somerset House; hut the whole of the ward- 
robe establishment was abolished by act of parliament. 
in 1782, and the duty of it in future to be done by the 
lord chamberlain. 

WARDSHIP, in chivalry, one of the incidents of 
tenure by knighit-service. See Fzopar System, Kuicut 
Service, and ‘TENURE. , 

Upon the death of a tenant, if the heir was nnder the 
age of 21, being a male, or 14, being a female, the 
lord was intitled to the wardship of the heir, and was 
called the guardian in chivalry. This wardship con- 
sisted in having the custody of the body and lands of 
such heir, without any account of the profits, till the 
age of 21 in males, and 16 in females. For the law 
supposed the heir-male unable to perform knight-service: 
till 213. but as for the female, she was supposed capable 
at 14 to marry, and then her hushand might perform 
the service. The lord therefore had no wardship, if at 
the death of the ancestor the heir-male was of the full 
age of 21, or the heir-female of 14: yet if she was then 
under 14, and.the lord once had her in ward, he micht 
keep her so till 16, by virtue of the statute of Westmin- 
ster, 1. 3 Edw. Lc. 22. the two additional years heing- 
given by the legislature for. no other. reason but merely. 
to benefit the lord. 

This wardship, so far as it related to land, though it 
was not nor. could be part of the law of feuds, so long 
as they were arbitrary, temporary, or for life only ; yet 
when they became hereditary, and did consequently of- 
ten descend upon infants, who by reason of their age 
could neither perform nor stipulate for the services of. 
the feud, does not seem upon. fendal principles to have 
been unreasonable. For the wardship of the land, or 
custody of the feud, was retained by the lord, that lie 
might out of the profits thereof provide a fit person to 
supply. the infant’s services till he should be of age to 
perform them himself. And if we cansider a feud in its 
original import, as a stipend, fee, or reward for actual 
service,.it could not be thought hard that the lord should 


ijottical all robes for foreign knights of the garter, robes for the withhold the stipend so long as the service was suspend- 
“a knights of the garter at home; robes and all other fur- ed. Though: undoubtedly. to our English ancestors, 


niture for the officers of the garter; coats for kings, 
heralds, and pursuivants at arms; robes for the lords of 
the treasury, and chancellor of the exchequer, &c.; hi- 
very for the lord chamberlain, grooms of his majesty’s. 
privy chamher, officer of his majesty’s rabes ; for the 
two chief justices, for all the barons of the exchequer, 
and several officers of these courts all liveries for luis 
majesty’s servants, as yeomen of the guard, and war- 
dens of the Tower, trumpeters, kettle-drummers, and 
fif-.; the messengers, and all belonging to the stables, 


as coachmen, footmen, littermen, postilions, and grooms, 
&e. all the king’s coaches, chariots, barnesses, saddles, 
bits, bridl-s, &c. the king’s watermen, game-keepers, 
&e. also farnitnre for the royal yachts, and all rich em-. 


broidered tilts, dnd other furniture for the barges. 


Besides the master or keeper of the wardrobe, who. 


had a salary of 22001. there was his deputy, who had 


150]. and a.compiroller and a patent clerk, each of. 


where such stipendary donation was a. mere supposition 
or figment,. it carried abundance of hardship; and ac- 
cordingly it was relieved: by the charter of Henry I. 
which. took this custody. from the lord, and ordained. 
that the custody,, both of the land and the children, | 
should belong to the widow or next of kin.. But this 
nohle immunity did not cont:ane many years. 

The wardship of the body. was a conseqnence of the: 
wardship of the land; for he who enjoyed the infant's 
estate was the properest person to educate and maintain 
him in his infancy: and also in a political view, the 
lord was most concerned to give his tenant a suitable - 
education, in order to qualify him the better to perform 
those. services which in his. maturity he was bound to 
render. | 
When the male heir arrived at the age-of- 27, or the 
heir female at that of 16, they might sue our their li- 
very or ousterlemain ; that is the delivery of their lands. 

ont. 


t 
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Wardship out of their guardian’s hands. For this they were obli- 


| 
Warn, 


and other cattle. 


contained 3369 inhabitants in 181. 


ped to pay a fine, namely, half-a-year’s profits ofthe 
land; though this seems expressly contrary to magna 
charta. However, in consideration of their lands hav- 
ing been.so long in ward, they were excused all reliefs, 
and the king’s tenants also all primer seisins. In order 
to ascertain the profits that arose to the crown by these 
fruits of tenure, and to grant the heir his livery, the 
itinerant justices, or justices in eyre, had it formerly in 
charge to make inquisition concerning them by a jury 
of the county, commonly called an zquisitio post mor- 
tem ; which was.instituted to inquire (at the death of 
any man of fortune) the value of his estate, the tenure 
by which it was holden, and who, and of what age, 
his heir was; thereby to ascertain the relief and value 


of the primer seisin, or the wardship and livery accru- 


ing ta the king therenpon. A manner of proceeding 
that came ta process of time to be greatly abused, and 
at length an intolerable grievance ; it being one of the 
principal accusations against Empson and Dudley, the 
wicked engines of Henry VII. that by colour of false 
inquisitions they compelled many persons to sue out li- 
very from the crown, who by no means were tenants 
thereunto. And afterwards a court of wards and live- 
ries was erected, for conducting the same inquiries in a 
more solemn and legal manner. 

When the hcir thus came of full age, provided he 
held a knight’s fee, he was to reccive the order of 
knighthood, and was compelled to take it upon him, 
or clse pay a fine to the king. For in those heroical 
times no person was qualifed for deeds of arms and chi- 
valry who had not received this order, which was con- 
ferred with much preparation and solemnity. We may 
plainly discover the footsteps of a similar custom in what 
Tacitus relates of the Germans, who, in order to qua- 
lify their young men to hear arms, presented them in a 
full assembly with a shield and lance 3; which ceremony 
is supposed to have becn the original af the feodal 
knighthood. This prerogative, of compelling the vas- 
gals to be knighted, or to pay a fine, was expressly re- 
cognised in parliament by the statute de mulitrbus, 
1 Edw. If. ; was exerted as an expedient for raising 
money by many of our best princes, particularly by 
Edw. VI. and Queen Elizaheth ; but this was the oc- 
casion of heavy murmurs when exerted by Charles I. ; 


among whose many misfortunes it was, that neither him- 


self nor his people seemed able to distinguish between 
the arbitrary stretch and the legal exertion of preroga- 
tive. However, among the other concessions made by 
that unhappy prince before the fatal recourse to arms, 
he agreed to divest himself of this undoubted flower of 
the crown; and it was accordingly abélished by statute 
16 Car. J. c. 20. 

WARE, a town of Hertfordshire, with a market on 


‘Tuesdays, and a fair on the last Tuesday in April, and 


Tuesday before St Matthew’s day (Sept. 21.) for horses 
It is a large, well frequented town, 
seated on the river Lea, 21 miles north of London, and 
It carries on a 
great trade in malt and corn, which they arc continual- 
ly sending in large quantities to London. E. Long. 
0. 3. N. Lat. 51. 50. | 

VARN, in Law, is te summon a person to appear 
An a.court of justice. 
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WARNING of Tenants, in Scots Law. See Law, Warnin: 


N® elxvil. 16. 


WARP, in the manufactures, a name for the Warrant 


threads, whether of silk, wool, linen, hemp, &c. that 
are extended-lengthwise on the weaver’s loom; and 
across which the workman, by means of his shuttle, pas- 
ses the threads of the woof, to form a cloth, ribband, 
fustian, or the like. 

Warp, a small rope employed occasionally to remove 
a shin from one place to another, in a port, road, or ri- 
ver. And hence, fs 

To Warp, is to change the situation of a ship, hy 
pulling her from one part of a harhour, &c. to some 


other, by means of warps, which are attached to bnoys: - 
» DY ’ y83 


to anchors sunk. in the bottom; or to certain stations 
upon the shore, as posts, rings, trees, &c. The ship is 
accordingly drawn forwards to those stations, either by 
pulling on the warps by hand, or by the application of 
some purchase, as a tackle, windlass, er capstern, upon 
her deck. 

When this operation is performed by the ship’s lesser 
anchors, these machines, together with their warps, are 
carried out in the boats alternately towards the place 
where the ship is endeavouring to arrive: so that when 
she is drawn up close to one anchor, the other is carried 
out to a competent distance before her, and being sunk, 
serves to fix the other warp, by which she is farther ad- 
vanced. 

Warping is generally used when the sails are unbent, 
or when they cannot be successfully eniployed, which 
may cither arise from the unfavourable state of the wind, 
the opposition of the tide, or the narrow limits of the 
channel. 

WARRANDICE, in Scots Law. 
exliv, IT. | | 

WARRANT, is a power and charge to a constable 
or other officer to apprehend a person accused of any 
crime. It may be issned in extraordinary cases by the 
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‘privy council, or secretartes of state ; but most com- 


monly it is issued by justices of the peace. This they 
may do in any cases where they have a jurisdiction over 
the offence, in order to compel the person accused to 
appear hefore them; for it would he absurd: to give 
them power to examine an offender, urless they had also_ 
power to compel him to attend and submit to such exa- 
mination. 


granting of the warrant, it is fitting to examine upon 
oath the party requiring it, as well as to ascertain that 
there is a felony or other crime actually committed, 
without which no warrant should be granted ; as also to 
prove the canse and prohability of suspecting the party 
against whom the warrant is prayed. . 
This warrant ought to be under the band and seal of 


the justice; should set forth the time and place of mak- _ 


ing, and the cause for which it is made 5 and should be 
directed ta the constable or other peace officer, or it 
may be to any private person by name. A general war- 
rant to apprehend all persons suspected, without naming 
or particularly describing any person in special, is ille- 
gal and void for its uncertainty; for it isthe duty ‘of the . 


‘magistrate, and ought not to be left to the officer, to 
judge of the ground of suspicion. Also a warrant to ap- 
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and breaches of the peace ; and also to all such offences 9) 
as they have power to punish by statute. 


And this extends to all treasons, felonies, 
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prehend all persons guilty of such a crime, is no legal 
warrant 5 for the point upon which its authority rests, 
is a fact to he decided on a subsequent trial ; namely, 
whether the person apprehended thereupon be guilty or 
not guilty. When a warrant is received by the oflicer, 
he is bound to execyte it, so far as the jurisdiction of 
the magistrate and himself extends. A warrant from 
anv of the justices of the court of king’s bench extends 
over all the kingdom, and is tested or dated England : 
but a warrant of a justice of the peace in one county, 
must be backed, that is, signed, by a justice of another 
county, before it can be exccuted there. And a war- 
rant for apprehending an English or a Scotch offender, 
may be indorsed in the opposite kingdom, and the of- 
fender carried back to that part of the united kingdom 
in which the offence was committed. 

WARRANTY, WarranTia, in Law, a promise, 
or covenant by deed, made by the bargainer for him- 
self and his heirs, to warrant and secure the bargainee 
and his heirs, against all men, fcr enjoying the thing 
agreed on or granted between then. 

WARREN, Sir PETER, an admiral, distinguished by 
his virtue, learning, and undaunted courage, was descend- 
ed from an ancient family in Ireland, and received a 
suitable education to qualify him for a command in the 
royal navy, in which he served for several years with 
great reputation ; but the transaction which placed his 
great abilities in their full light, was the taking of 
Louisbourg in the year 1745, when he was appointed 
commodore of the British squadron sent on that service. 
He joined the fleet of transports from Boston in Canso 
bay on the 25th of April, having under his command 
the Superb of 60, and the Launceston and Eltham of 
qo guns; he was afterwards joined by several other 
men of war sent from England, and took possession of 
Louisbourg on the 17th of June. ‘The French, exasper- 
ated at this loss, were constantly on the watch to retake 
it; and in 1747 fitted out a large flcet for that purpose, 
and atthe same time another squadron to prosecute their 
success in the East Indies. ‘These squadrons sailed at 
the same time ; but the vicws of the French were ren- 
dered abortive by the gallant Admiral Anson and Sir 
Peter Warren, who liad been created rear-admiral, who 
with a large fleet of ships fell in with the French, de- 
feated the whole fleet, and took the greatest part of the 
men of war. ‘This was the last service Sir Peter render- 
ed to his country as a commander in the British ficet 5 
for a peace being concluded in the succeeding year, the 
fleet was laid up in the several harbours. 

He was now chosen one of the representatives in par- 
liament for Westminster ; and in the midst of his popu- 
larity he paid a visit to Ireland, bis native country, 
where he died of an inflammatory fever in 1752, sin- 
cerely lamented by all ranks of people ; and an elegant 
monument of white marble was erccted to his memory 
in Westminster abbey. © 

WarREN, is a franchise or place privileged by pre- 
scription or grant from the king, for the keeping of 
beasts and fowls of the warren; which are hares and 
‘coneys, partridges, pheasants, and some add quails, wood- 
cocks, and water-fowl, &c. ‘These being fere natura, 
every one had a natural right to kill as he could: but 
Upon the introduction of the forest laws at the Norman 
conquest, these animals being looked upon as royal game, 
and the sole property of our savage monarchs, this fran- 
chise of free-warren was invented to protect them, by 
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giving the grantee a sole and exclusive power of killing 
such game, so far as his warren extended, on condition 
of his preventing other persons, A man therefore that 
has the franchise of warren, is in reality no more than 
a royal game-keeper: but no man, not even a lord of a 
manor, could by commen law justify sporting on ano- 
ther’s soil, or even on his own, unless he had the liber- 
ty of free-warren. ‘This franchise is almost fallen into 
disregard since the new statutes for preserving the 
game ; the name being now chiefly preserved in grounds 
that are set apart for breeding hares and rabbits. ‘There 
are many instances of kcen sportsmen in ancient times,. 
who have sold their estates, and reserved the free-war- 
ren, or right of killing game, to themselves : by which 
means it comes to pass that a man and his liens. have 
sometimes free-warren over another’s ground. 


A warren may lie open; and there is no necessity of 
‘Inclosing it as there is of a park. 


If any person offend 
in a free warren, he is punishable by the common law,. 
and by statute 21 Edw. IIL. And if any one entcr 
wrongfully into any warren, and chase, take, or kill, 
any coneys without the consent of the owner, he shall 
forfeit treble damage, and snffer three months impri- 
sonment, ec. by 22 and 23 Car. IL. c. 25. When 
coneys are on the soil of the party, he hath a property 
in them by reason of the possession, and action lics for 
killing them; but if they run out of the warren and 
eat up a neighbour’s corn, the owner of the land may 
kill them, and no action will lie. 

WARSAW, a large city, capital of the province of 
Masovia, and of the ancient, as well as the revived king- 
dom of Poland. It is built partly in a plain, and partly 
on a gentle ascent rising from the banks of the Vistula, 
which is about as broad as the Thaines at Westmin- 
ster, but very shallow in summer. ‘This city and its 
suburbs oceupy a vast extent of gronnd, and contained 
In 1797, 70,000 inhabitants, among whom is a great 
nuniber of foreigners. ‘he whole has a melancholy 
appearance, exhibiting the strong contrast of wealth 
and poverty, luxury and distress. ‘The streets are spa- 
cious, but ill paved ; the churches and public buildings, 
and the palaces of the nobility are numerous and splen- 
did; but the greatest part of the houses are mean and 
ill constructed wooden lovels.—At the final division of 
Poland in 1795, Warsaw fell to the share of Prussia, 
but was ceded by her to Bonaparte at the peace of Til- 
sit 18073 and on the overthrow of the French power, 
was assigned to Russia, with the territory named the 
duchy of Warsaw, which has since taken the name of 
the kingdom of Poland. E. Long. 21. 6. N, Lat. 52. 
Ei 
WARWICK, the capital of Warwickshire in Eng- 
laud, and from which this county derives itsname. It 
Is very ancient, and supposed by Camden to he the place 
called by the Romans Prasrdium, where the Dalmatian 
horse were posted. It stands on a rock of freestonc, of 
which all the public edifices in the town are built. At 
the Norman invasion it was a considerable place ; and 
had many burgesses, of whom 12 were obliged by their 
tenure to accompany the king in his wars. It is sup- 
plied with water brought in pipes from springs half a 
mile from the town, hesides what it derives from the 


wells within it made in the rock: and it is easily kept 


clean, by being situated npon a declivity. Four streets, 
from the four cardinal points of the compass, meet in the 
centre of the town. The principal public buildings are 
St 
Nes 


Warren 


Warwick. 
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Warwick, St Mary’s, a very stately edifice, an hospital, a town- 
Warwick- house of freestonc, three charity schools, and a noble 


shire. 


bridge over the Avon. It has had several charters; but 
is governed at present by a mayor, 12 brethren, 24 bur- 
gesses, &c. It contained 6497 inhabitants in 1811 ; 
and gives title of earl to the family of the Grevilles. 
W. Long. 1. 36. N. Lat. 52. 20. 
WARWICKSHIRE, a county of England, 47 
miles in length, by 30in breadth. It is bounded at its 
northern extremity by a point of Derbyslore ; on the 
north-west by Staffordshire ; on the north-east by Lei- 
cestershire 3 on the east by Northamptonshire ; on the 
south-west by Gloucestershire, and on the south-east hy 


Oxfordshire. It is situated partly in the diocese of 


Litchfield and Coventry, and partly in that of Wor- 
cester; it contains four hundreds, and one liberty, one 
city, 12 market towns, 158 parishes; sends six mem- 
bers to parliament, and the population in 1811 amounted 
to 228,735. The air is mild, pleasant, and healthy. The 
river Avon divides the north part of it, or the Wood- 


Jands, from the south, called the Feldon; and the soil of 


both is rich and fertile. Its productions are corn, malt, 
wood, wool, cheese, coal, iron, and limestone. The 
chief rivers of this county are the Avon, ‘Tame, and 
Arrow. Warwick is the capital; but Birmingham is 
far superior to it in respect of trade and manufactures, 
and even to any other town in England. 

Birmingham, in this county, of which the account 
given in the order of the alphabet is very deficient, 1s 
one of the most remarkable towns in England, or per- 
haps in Europe, for the extent, variety, elegance, and 
utility of its manufactures. This town was little dis- 
stinguished previous to the reign of Charles IJ. but 
since that period it continued to increase in extent and 
importance. In the year 1700, the number of streets 
in Birmingham was only 39 ; they are now nearly 250. 
In the year 1779 there were only three houses ona par- 
ticular spot, which in 14791 contained 833. 

Birmingham owes its prosperity and population to its 
manufactures, which are in a great measure the conse- 
quence of its vicinity to coal, aided by the spirited and 
industrious exertions of a few individuals. It has been 
stated, and no doubt with ereat truth, that its prosperity 
is inno small degree indebted to its exemption from the 
restrictions of borough and corporate laws. ‘To give 
some notion of the progress and extent of the manufac- 
tures of this place, it may be mentioned that the late 
Mr Taylor, who introducted gilt buttons, japanned, 
gilt, and painted snuff-boxes, with various articles of 
manufacture in enamel, diedin 1775, at the age of 64, 
having amassed a fortune of 200,000]. In painting 
snuff-boxes at so low a rate as one farthing each, one man 
could gain 3]. 10s. per week. ‘The weekly produce of 
Mr Taylor’s manufacture of buttons amounted to 8ocl. 
beside many other valuable and curious productions, 

The manufactory of Messrs Boulton and Watt, 
which for its extent, variety, and importance, stands 
unrivalled in Europe, has been already noticed under 
the word Sono. The new coinage of copper, which is 
so often deservedly admired, and the re-stamped dollars, 
are the productions of the Soho manufactory. The 
first colung mill was erected at Soho in 1783. It is 
now so much improved, that eght maclines driven by 
the steam engine, are going on at the same time. Each 
‘of those machines strikes from 70 to 84 pieces of the 


- 
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size of a guinea per minute, and hence the whole eight Warwio, 
machines work off in one hour between 30,000 and shire | 
40,000 coins. The different processes of the machinery _ I. 
are, 1. Rolling the masses of copper into sheets. 2. Roll- a 
ing them through cylindrical steel rollers. 3. Clipping me... 
the pieces of copper for the dye. 4. Shaking the coin 

in bags. 5. Striking both sides ef the coin, and then 

milling it; after which it is displaced, and another is . 
introduced, to be subjected to the same operation. But | 
the most extraordinary contrivance of this ingenious 
machinery is, that a precise account of every coin whick 
passes through it is regularly kept, so that it is impos- 
sible to practise fraud. 

Beside the branches of industry already mentioned, 
there are manufactories of guns, bayonets, and swords, 
of sporting guns, of whips, of japan ware, of numerous 
works in brass and steel, both for ornament and use, 
and at one time of leather to a considerable extent. | 

Birmingham contains a museum of natural and arti- | 
ficial curiosities, a handsome theatre, rebuilt since 1791, 
several churches belonging to the establishment, various 
dissenting meeting houses, and a number of charitable 
establishments. By means of canals Birmingham has 
the advantage of easy communication with almost every ) 
part of the kingdom. See WARWICKSHIRE, SUPPLE- 

MENT. i 

WASH, among distillers, the fermentable liquor 
used by malt distillers, See BREWERY. 

WASHING, in Patnteng, is when a design, drawn 
with a pen or crayon, has some one colour laid over it 
with a pencil, as Indian ink, bistre, or the like, to make 
it appear the more natural, by adding the shadow- of 
prominences, apertures, &c. and by imitating the par- 
ticular matters whereof the thing is supposed to consist. 

Thus a pale red is employed to imitate brick and 
tile; a pale Indian blue, to imitate water and slate ; 
green, for trees and meadows; saffron or French berries, 
for gold or brass ; and several colours for marbles. 

Wasuine of Ores, the separation of the ores of me- 
tals, by means of water, from earths and stones, which 
wonld otherwise render it difficult of fusion. See OREs, : 
Reduction of. 

WASHINGTON, a city of North America, and 
now the metropolis of the United States. It is seat- 
ed at the junction of the rivers Potomac and the East- 
ern Branch, extending about four miles up each, in- 
cluding a tract of territory scarcely to be exceeded, 1 
point of convenience, salubrity, and beauty, by any in 
the world. This territory, which is called Columbva, 
lies partly in Virginia, and partly in Maryland, and | 
was ceded by those two states to the Republic ; it was 
placed under the immediate government of Congress, | 
and established asthe seat of government inthe year | 
1800. 4 tis divided into squares or grand divisions, by | 
streets running due north and sonth,and east and west, . 
which form the ground-work of the plan. However, from 
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the Capitol, the president’s house, and some of the im: 


portant areas in the city, run diagonal streets, from one , 
material object to another, which not only produce a va- 1 | 
riety of charming prospects, but remove the insipid same- | 


ness which renders some other great cities unpleasing. 
The great leading streets are all 160 teet wide, including 
a pavement of ro feet, and a gravel walk of 30 feet plaat- 
ed woh trees on each side, which will ieave 80 feet 0 


paved street for carriages. ‘The rest of the streets are 1 
general 
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general 110 feet wide, with a few only go feet, except 
North, South, and East Capitol Streets, which are 160 
feet. The diagonal streets are named after the respec- 
tive states composing the Union, while those running 
north and south are, from the Capitol eastward, namefl 
East First Street, East Second Street, &e. The squares 
or divisians of the city amount to 1150. ‘The rectangu- 
lar squares generally contain from three to six acres, 
and are divided into lots of from 4o to 80 feet in front, 
and their depth from ahout 110 to 300 feet, according 
to the size of the square. All the houses must be of 
brick or stone. The Capitol (or house for the le- 
gislative bodies) is situated upon the most beautiful 
eminence in the city, about a mile from the HMastern 
Branch, and not much more from the Potomac, com- 
manding a full view af every part of the city, as well 
as a considerable extent of the country around. It is 
not yet finished (1818), but is allowed to be a magni- 
ficent structure. Its front extends 650 feet in length, 
with a colonnade of 260 feet. The height of the dome 
is 150 feet. The president’s house stands upon a 
rising ground, not far from the hanks of the Potomac, 
possessing also a delightful prospect. By the Potomac, 
vessels of considerable burden come out to Washington 3 
and, hy means of short canals at the falls, this river 
with its branches is onen for some hundred mules above 
the town to boat navigation. Washinton, however, 
has not advanced so rapidly as was expected. In 
1818, according to Mr Fearon, it contained only about 
gooo inhabitants, or 15,000, including Georgetown. 
The lnes which have received the name of streets, are 
in general only marked by a slight trace, or by rows 
of poplars; and altogether it presents the appearance 
_of straygling houses irregularly scattered over an open 
field. 

In 1814 Washington was taken by a British force 
of 6520 men; who ahandoned the towa the following 
day, after having set fire to the capitol, president’s 
house, navy-yard, and wooden-bridge over the river. 
The loss sustained by the Americans in the buccaneer- 
ing expedition was estimated at 1,031,000 dollars. 

WasuinGTon, George, the celebrated commander of 
the American army, and the first president of the Uni- 
ted States, after their separation from the mother-coun- 
try, was born in the year 1732, in the parish of Wash- 
ington in Virginia. He was descended from an ancient 
family in Cheshire, of which a branch was established 
in Virginia about the middle of the 17th century. Lit- 
tle is knawn concerning his. education, or the early 
years of his life. Before he was 20 years of age, he 
was appointed a major in the colonial onlitia, and hac 
then an opportunity of displaying those military and po- 
litical talents which have since rendered his aanve so fa- 
mous throughout the world. In the disputes which 
arose between the French and English officers, about 
settling the limits of Canada and Louisiana, Major 
Washington was employed by the governor of Virginia 
as a negociator, and he succeeded in preventing a threat- 
ened invasion of the English frontiers by the French 
and their Indian allies; but, in the following year, 
when hostilities seemed inevitable, he was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel, and soon alter to the command of a 
regiment raised by the colony for its own defence. In 
1755, Colonel Washington served as a volunteer in the 
unfortunate expedition of Gcneral Braddock, and in that 
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expedition, which was attended with great difficulty, Washing. 


he exhibited so much calmness and intrepidity, that the 
utmost confidence was reposed in his talents, and per- 
fect obedience paid to his commands hy the whole ar- 
my. After having been employed in a different and 
more successfnl expedition, to the river Ohio, tlic state 


of his health required him, about the year 1758; to re- 


sign his military situation ; and in the sixteen following 
years, during which period he married Mrs Custis, a 
Virginian lady, of amiable character and respectable 
connections, it would appear that he resided chiefly at 
his beautiful seat of Mount Vernon, and was occupied 
in the cultivation of his estate. ‘ 
When the disaffection of the Americans to the British 
government had become pretty general, and had at last 
spread to the colony of Virginia, Colonel Washington 
was appointed a delegate from tliat state to the congress 


whieh met at Philadelphia on the 26th October 1774, 


and soon after he was appointed ta the command of the 
American army, which had assembled in the. provinces 
of New England. The conduct of Washington during 
the whole of the war, as well as during the period that 
he presided in the government of the United States, has 
been so fully detailed in another part of this work, that 
it would be unnecessary repetition, even to give a ge- 
neral outline of it in this place. See AMERICA. 

Washington resigned the presidency in 1796, after 
having published a farewell address to his countrymen. 
This address was remarkably distinguished for the sim- 
plicity and ingenuousness, moderation and sobriety, the 
good sense, prudence and honesty, as well as sincere af- 
fection for his country and for mankind, which the au- 
thor of it had always exhibited; it scemed to be a perfect 
picture of his whole life. From the time of his resigna- 
tion till the menth of July 1798, he lived in retirement 
at his seat of Mount Vernon. At this period, when the 
unprincipled actors in the French revolution were carry- 
ing on their wicked machinations in every part of the 
world to which their influence extended, the United 
States resolved to arm by land and sea in their own de- 
fence. General Washington was called from lus re- 
tirement, and the command of the army was bestowed 
upon him. This he accepted, because he considered, as 
le himself expressed it, ‘‘every thing we hold dear and 
sacred was seriously threatened, although he had flatter- 
ed himself that he had quitted for ever the boundless 
field of public action, incessant trouble, and high respon- 
sibility, in which he had long acted so conspicuous a 
part.” In this situation he continued during the remain- 
ing short peried of lis life. On Thursday the 12th of 
December 1799, he was seized with an inflammation in 
the throat, and was carried off on Saturday the 14th of 
the same month, in the 68th year of his age. In his 
dying moments he displayed the same calmness, simpli- 
city, and regularity, which had uniformly marked his 
condnet through life. He saw the approaches of death 
without fear 3 and he met them without parade. Even 
the perfectly well ordered state of the minutest particu- 
lars of his private business bears the stamp of that con- 
stant authority of prudence and practical reason over 
his actions which was always the most prominent feature 
of his character. ) 

WaSHINGTON is the name of many counties, towns, 
and villages in the American states; a circumstance 
which affords a striking proof in what degree of esteem 
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Washing- and veneration the name from which they are derived 
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Watch. 


was held by the inhabitants of the new world. 

WASP. Se- “’zspa, EntomoLtocy Index. 

WATCH, in the art of war, a number of men post- 
ed at any passage, or a company of the guards who go 
on the patrole. . 

Watcu, in the navy, the space of time wherein one 
division of a ship’s crew remains upon deck, to perform 
the necessary services, whilst the rest are relieved from 
duty, either when the vessel is under sail or at anchor. 

‘The leneth of the sea-watch is not equal in the ship- 
ping of different nations. It is always kept four hours 
by our British seamen, if we except the dog-watch, be- 
tween four and eight in the evening, that contains two 
reliefs, each of which are only two hours on deck. The 
intent of this is to change the period of the night-watch 
every 24 hours ; so that the party watching from eight 
till 12 in one night, shall watch from midnight till four 
in the morning on the succeeding one. In France the 
duration of the watch is extremely different, being in 
some places six hours, and in others seven or eight ; and 
in Turkey and Barbary it is usually five or six hours. 

A ship’s company is usually classed into two parties 5 
one of which is called the starboard and the other the 
larboard watch. It is, however, occasionally separated 
into three divisions, as ina road or in particular voyages. 

In a ship of war the watch is generally commanded 
by a lientenant, and in merchant ships by one of the 
mates ; so that if there are four mates in the latter, there 
are two in each watch; the first and third being in the 
Jarboard, and the second and fourth in the starhoard 
watch: but in the navy, the officers who command the 
watch usually divide themselves into three parties, in 
order to lighten their duty. 

WATCH, is also used for a small portable movement, 
or machine, for the measuring of time; having its mo- 
tion regulated hy a spiral spring. ; 

Watches, strictly taken, are all such movements as 
show the parts of time; as clocks are such as publish it, 
by striking ona bell, &c. But commonly the name 
qvatch is appropriated to such as are carried in the 
pocket ; and clock to the large movements, whether they 
strike the hour or not. See CLock. 

The invention of spring or pocket watches belongs to 
the present age. It is true, we find mention made of a 
watch presented to Charles V. in the history of that 
prince: but this, in all probability, was no more than 
a kind of clock to be set on a table, some resemblance 
whereof we have still remaining in the ancient pieces 
madc before the year 1670. ‘There vas also a story of 
a watch having been discovered in Scotland belonging 
to King Robert Bruce; but this we believe has turned 
out altogether apocryphal. The glory of this very use- 
ful invention lies between Dr Hooke and M. Huygens; 
but to which of them it properly belongs, has been 
grcatly disputed ; the English ascribing it to the former, 
and the French, Dutch, &c. to the latter. Mr Derham 
in his Artificial Clockmaker, says roundly, that Dr 
Hooke was the inventor 3 and adds, that he contrived 
various ways of regulation. One way was with a load- 
stone: Another with a tender straight spring, one end 
whercof played backwards and forwards with the ba- 
Jance ; so that the balance was to the spring as the bob 
to a pendulum, and the spring asthe rod thereof: A 
third method was with two balances, of which there 
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were divers sorts ; some having a spiral spring tothe ba- wate), 


lance for a regulator, and others without. But the way 
that prevailed, and which continues in mode, was with 
one balance, and one spring running round the upper 
part of the verge thereof: hongh this has a disadvan- 
tage, _ ich those with two springs, &c. were frec from ; 
in that a sudden jerk, or confused shake, will alter its 
vibrations, and put it in an unusual hurry. 

The time of these inventions was about the year 
16583 as appears among other evidences, from an in- 
scription on one of the double balance watches presented 
to King Charles II. viz. Rob. Hooke zmven. 1658. T. 
Tonpion fecrt, 1675. ‘The iuvention presently got into 
reputation, both at home and abroad; and two of them 
were sent for by the dauphin of France. Soon after this 
M. Huygens’s watch with a spiral spring got abroad, 
and made a great noise in England, as if the longitnde 
could be found by it. It is certain, however, that his 
invention was later than the year 1673, when his book 
de Horol, Oscillat. was published ; wherein he has not 
one word of this, though he has of several other contri- 
vances in the same way. 

One of these the lord Brouncker sent for out of 
France, where M. Huygens had got a patent for them, 
This watch agreed with Dr Hooke’s in the application 
of the spring to the balance ; only M. Hluygens’s had a 
longer spiral spring, and the pulses and beats were much 
slower. The balance, instead of turning quite round, as 
Dr Hooke’s, turns several rounds every vibration. 

Mr Derham suggests, that he has reason to doubt M. 
Hnygens’s fancy first was set to work bv some intelli- 
gence he might have of Dr Hooke’s invention from Mr 
Oldenburgh, or some other of his correspondents in Eng: 
land; aud this, notwithstanding Mr Oldenburgh’s at- 
tempt to vindicate himself in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, appears to be the truth. Huygens invented divers 
other kinds of watches, some of them without any string 
or chain at all; which he called, particularly, pendulum 
watches. 

Striking Warenes are such as, besides the proper 
watch-part for nieasuring of time, have aclock part for 
striking the hours, &c. 

Repeating Warcues, ave such as by pulling a string, 
&c. repeat the hour, quarter, or minute, at any time of 
the day or night.— This repetition was the invention of 
Mr Barlow, and first put in practice by him in larger 
movements or clocks about the year 1676. The con- 
trivance immediately set the other artists to work, who 
soon contrived divers ways of effecting the same. But 
its application to pocket-watches was not known before 
King James II.’s reign; when the ingenious inventor 
above mentioned, having directed Mr Thompson to 
make a repeating watch, was soliciting a patent for 
the same. The talk of a patent engaged Mr Quare 
to resnme the thoughts of a like contrivance, which 
he had had in view some years before: lic now ef- 
fected it; and being pressed to endeavour to prevent 
Mr Barlow’s patent, a watch of each kind was produced 
before the hing and council ; upon trial of which, the 
preference was given to Mr Quare’s. The diflerence 
between them was, that Barlow’s was made to repeat 
by pushing in two pieces on each side the watch-box 5 
one of which repeated the hour, and the other the quar- 
ter: whereas Quare’s was made to repeat by a pin that 


struck out near the pendant, which being thrust in (a3. 
now 
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now it is done by thrusting in the pendant itself), re- 


——— peated both the hour and quarter with the same thrust. 
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Of the Mechanism of a Warcu, properly so ealled. 
Watches, as well as cloeks, are composed of wheels and 
pinions, and a regulator to direet the quickness or slow- 
ness of the wheels, and of a spring which eommunicates 
motion to the whole machine. But the regulator and 
spring of a wateh are vastly inferior to the weight and 
pendulum of a cloek, neither of which ean be employed 
in watches. Jn place of a pendulum, therefore, we are 
obliged to use a balance (fig. 1.) to regulate the motion 
of a watch; and a spring (fig. 2.) whieh serves in place 
of a weight, to give motion to the wheels and balanee. 

The wheels of a wateh, like those of a eloek, are 
plaeed in a frame formed of two plates and four pillars. 
Fig. 3. represents the inside of a watch, after the plate 
(fig. 4.) is taken off. A is the barrel which contains the 
spring (fig. 2.) 3; the ehain is rolled about the barrel, 
with one end of it fixed to the barrel A (fig. 5.), and 
the other to the fusee B. | 

When a wateh is wound up, the ehain whieh was up- 
on the barrel winds about the fusee, and by this means 
the spring is stretehed 5 for the interior end of the spring 
is fixed by a hook to the immoveable axis, abont whieli 
the barrel revolves; the exterior end of the spring is 
fixed to the inside of the barrel, which turns upon an 
axis. Jt is therefore easy to perceive how the spring 
extends itself, and how its elasticity forces the barrel to 
turn round, and consequently obliges the chain whiel: is 
upon the fusee to unfold and turn the fusee ; the motion 
of the fusee is communieated to the wheel C (fig. 5.) 5 
then, by means of the teeth, to the pinion c, which ear- 
ries the wheel D ; then to the piston d, whieh carries 
the wheel E:: then to the pinion e, whieh carries the 
wheel F; then to the point /, upon which is the ba- 
lanee- wheel G, whose pivot runs in the pieces A called 
the potance, and B called a follower, which are fixed on 
the plate fig. 4. ‘This plate, of whieh only a part 1s 
represented, is applied to that of fig. 3. in such a manner 
that the pivots of the wheels enter into holes made in 
the plate fig. 3. Thus the impressed foree of the spring 
is eommunieated to the wheels: and the pinion / being 
then connected to the wheel F, obliges it to turn (fg. 
5-). This wheel aets upon the palettes of the verge, 
¥, 2, (fig. 1.), the axis of whieh carries the balance 
HH, (fig. 1.). The pivot I, in the end of the verge, 
enters into the hole c in the potanee A (fig. 4.). In 
this figure the palettes are represented 5 but the balance 
is on the other side of the plates, as may be seen 
in fig. 6. The p'vot 3 of the balance enters into a hole 
of the eoeck BC (fig. 7.), a perspective view of which 
is represented in fig. 8. Thus the halance turns be- 
tween the cock and the potanee c (fig. 4.), asin a kind 
of eage. ‘The action of the balanee-wheel upon the 
palettes 1, 2, (fig. 1.), is the same with what we have 
deseribed with regard to the same wheel in the eloek ; 
7. e, in a watch, the balance-wheel obliges the balance 
to vibrate backwards and forwards like a pendulum. 
At each vibration of the balanee a palette allows a tooth 
of the balance-wheel to escape; so that the quickness 
of the motion of the wheels is. entirely. determined by 
the quickness of the vibrations of the balance ; and these 
vibrations of the balance and motion of the wheels are 
produced by the action of the spring. 

But the. quickness or slowness of the vibrations of the 
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balance depend not solely upon the aetion of the great 
spring, but chiefly upon the aetion of the spring a, 8, ¢, 
ealled the spiral spring (fig. 9.), situated under the ba- 
lance H, and represented in perspective (fg. 6.). ‘The 
exterior end of the spiral is fixed to the pin a, (fig. 9.). 
This pin is applied near the plate in a, (lig. 6.) 3 the 
interior end of the spiral is fixed by a peg to the centre 
of the balance. Henee if the balance is turned npon 
itself, the plates remaining immoveable, the spring will 
extend itself, and make tke balance perform one revo- 
lution. 
balance be left to itself, the elasticity of the spiral will 
bring baek the balanee, and in this manner the alter- 
nate vibrations of the balanee are produced. 

In fig. 5. all the wheels above descrihed are repre- 
sented in such a manner, that you may easily pereeive 
at first sight how the motion is communicated from the 
barrel to the balance. | 

In fig. 10. are represented the wheels under the dial- 
plate by whieli the hands are moved. The pinion a is 
adjusted to the foree of the prolonged pivot of the wheel 
D (fig. 5.), and is ealled a cannon pinion. This wheel 
revolves in an hour. ‘The end of the axis of the pinion 
a, npon which the minute-hand is fixed, is square; the 
pinion (fig. 10.) is indented into the wheel 4, whieh is 
carried by the pinion a. Fig. 11. is a wheel fixed npon 
a barrel, into the eavity of which the pinion a enters, 
and upon whieh it turns freely. ‘This wheel revolves in 
12 hours, and earries along with it the hour-hand. For 
a full aecount of the prineiples upon which watehes and 
all timc-keepers are eonstrueted, we must refer our read- 
ers to a short treatise, entitled Dhoughts on the Aleans 
of improving Watches, by ‘Thomas Mudge. 

Watcu-Glasses, in a ship, are glasses employed tu 
measure the period of the watch, or to divide it into any 
number of equal parts, as hours, half-hours, &c. so that 
the several stations therein may be regularly kept and 
relieved, as at the helm, pump, look-out, &c. 

Warcu-Work. ‘There is one part of the movements 
of elocks and watehes of which we have yet given no 
particular aceount. ‘Vhis is the method of applying the 
maintaining power of the wheels to the regulator of the 
motions, so as not to injure its power of regulation. 
This part of the eonstrnction is called ScAPEMENT, and 
falls to be described under the present article, to which 
we have referred from SCAPEMENT. 

The motions of a clock or wateh are regulated hy 
a pendulum or balance, without whieh check the wheels 
impelled by the weight in the clock, or spring in the 
watch, would ran round with a rapidly aecelerating mo- 
tion, till this should be rendercd uniform by frietion, 
and the resistance of the.air. Jf, however, a pendulum 
or balance be put in the way of this motion, in such a 
manner that only one tooth of a wheel can pass, the re- 
volution of the wheels witl depend on the vibration of 
the pendulum or balanee. 

We cannot here enter on an historical aecount of the 


‘improvements that have been made on the regulating 


powers of clocks and watehes, nor can we detail the 
principles on which their action depends. Tt will be 


‘sufficient here to notice the most simple construction of 


scapements, and then to deseribe two or three of the 


most improved constructions that have been applied te 


time- keepers. 
We know that the motion of a pendalum or balanc#é 
4 M 2 és 


Now, after the spiral is thus extended, if the 
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Watch, is alternate, while the pressure of the wheels 1s con- 
eye stantly exerted i in the same direction. Hence it is evi- 
dent that some means must be employed to accommo- 
date these different motions to each other. Now, when 
a toath of the wheel has given the pendulum or balance 
a motion in one direction, it must quit it, that the pen- 
dulum or balance may receive an imiputsion in the op- 
posite direction. This escape of the tooth has given 
, rise to the term scapement. 

Best ordj. Lhe ordinary scapement is extremely simple, and 
nary seape- may be thus illustrated. Let « y, fig. 12. Plate DLXXI. 


ment for represent a horizontal axis, to which the pendulum p 1s 
~ age attached by a slender rod. ‘This axis has two leaves 
1g. 12 
Pa) e 


c and d, one near each end, and not in the same plane, 
but so that when the pendulum hangs perpendicularly 
at rest, c spreads a few degrees to the right, and d as 
much to the left. These are called the pallets. Let 
af b represent a wheel, turning on a perpendicular AXIS 
eo in the order a fe b. The teeth of this wheel are 
in the form of those of a saw, leaning forward in the 
direction of the rim’s motion. ‘This wheel is usually 
called the crown-wheel, or in watches the balance-wheel. 
See Crock and Watcu. It generally contains an odd 
number of teeth. In the figure the pendulum is repre- 
sented at the extremity of 1 its excursion towards the right, 

the tooth ahaving just escaped from the pallet c, and 6 
having just dropt en d. Now it is evident that while 
the pendulum is moving to the left, in the arch pg, the 
tooth 6 still presses on the pallet d, or thus accelerates 
the pendulum, both in its descent along p h, and its as- 
cent up Ag, and that when d, by turning round the 
axis © Y, raises its point above the plane of the wheel, 

the taoth & escapes from it, and 7 drops on c, now near- 
ly perpendicular. Thus c ts pressed to the right, and 
the motion of the pendulum along gp is accelerated. 

Again, while the pendulum hangs perpendicularly, in 
the line xf, the tooth 4, by pressing on d, will force 
the pendulum to the left, in proportion to its lightness, 

and if it be not too heavy, will force it so far from the 
perpendicular, that & will escape, and z will catch on c, 
and force the pendulum back to p, when the same mo- 
tion will be repeated. This effect will be more remark- 
able, if the rod of the pendulum be continued through 
x y, and have a ball g on the other end, to balance p. 
When 4 escapes from d, the balls are moving with a 
certain velocity and momentum, and in this condition 
the balance is checked when 7 catches onc. It is not, 
however, instantly stopped, but continues to move a 
little to the left, and z is forced a little backward by the 
pallet c. It cannot make its escape over the top of the 
tooth z, as all the momentum of the balance was gene- 
rated by the force of 6, and zis of equal power. Be- 

sides, when 7 catches on c, and the motion of c to the 
left continues, the lower point of ¢ is applied to the 
face of 2, which now acts on the balance by a long lever, 
soon stops its motion in that direction, and continuing 
to press on c, urges the balance in the opposite direction. 
It is easy to see that the motion of the wheel here must 
be habbling and unequal, which has given to this scape- 
2 ment the name of the recoz/ing scapement. 


Vibrations In considering the utility of the following improved 
of pendu- scapement for clocks, we must keep in mind the fol- 
eaice ert lowing proposition, which, after the above illustration 
isochron- tals ? ‘ 


rae scar cely requires any direct proof. It is, that the natu- 
ral vibrations of a pendulum are ¢sochronous, or are per- 
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formed in equal times. The great abject of the scapement Wate 


es & 


is to preserve this isochronous motion of the pendulum. 
As the defect of the recoiling scapement was lon 


rly 


apparent, several ingenious artists attempted to substi- aa 


tute in its place a scapement that should produce a more 
regular and uniform motion. Of these, the scapement 
contrived hy Mr Cumming appears to be one of the 
most ingenious in its construction, and most perfect in 
its operation. ‘The following construction is similar to 
that of Mr Cumming, but rendered rather less complex 
for the purpose of shortening the description. 


Let ABC, fig. 13. represent a portion of the swing Fig. 13. 


wheel, of whieh QO is the centre, and A one of the 
teeths Z is the centre of the crutch, pallets, and pendu- 
lum. The crutch is represented of the form of the let- 
ter A, having in the circular cross piece a slit 74, also 
circular, Z being the centre. The arm ZF forms the 
first detent, and the tooth A is represented as locked on 
itat I. D isthe first pallet on the end of the arm Zd 


moveable round the same eentre with the detents, but 


independent of them. The arm de to which the pallet 
DD is attached, lies wholly behind the arm ZF of the 


‘detent, being fixed to around piece of brass e fg, hav- 


ing pivots turning concentiic with the axis of the pen- 
dulum. ‘Tv the same piece of brass is fixed the horizon- 
tal arm e H, carrying to its extremity the ball H, of 
such size, that the action of the tooth A on the pallet 
D is just able to raise it up to the position here drawn. 
ZP p represents the fork, or pendulum rod, behind 
both detent and pallet. A pin p projects forward, coming 
through the slit 2’, without touching either margin of 
it. Attached to the fork] is the arm m7, of such length 
that, when the pendulum rod is pet pendicular; the an- 


gular distance of 2 gq from the red eg H is just equal to — 


the angular distance of the left side of the pin p from 
the left end z of the slit 7k. 

Now, the natural position of the pallet D is at 3, re- 
presented by the dotted lines, resting on the back of the 
detent F. It is naturally brought into this position by 
its own weight, and still more by the weight of the ball 
Hi. The pallet D, being set on the foreside of the arm 
at Z, comes into the same plane with the detent F and 
the swing-wheel, though here represented in a different 
position. ‘The tooth C of the wheel is supposed to have 
escaped from the second pallet, on which the tooth A 
immediately seizes the pallet D, situated at d, forces it 
out, and then rests on the detent F, the pallet D lean- 
ing on the tip of the tooth. After the escape of C, the 
pendulum, moving down the arch of semivibration, 15 
represented as having attained the vertical position. 
Proceeding still to the left, the pin p reaches the extre- 
mity 2 of the slit 7k; and; at the same instant, the arm 
n touches the rode Hing. ‘The pendulum proceeding 
a hairsbreadth further, withdraws the detent F from the 
tooth, which now even pushes off the detent, by acting 
on the inclining face of it. The wheel being now un- 
locked, the tooth following C on the other side acts on 
its pallet, pushes it off, and rests an its detent, which 
has been rapidly brought into a proper position by the 
action of A on the inclining face of F. By a similar 
action of C on its detent at the moment of escape, F 
was brought into a position proper for the wheels being 
locked by the tooth A. As the pendulum still goes on, 
the ball H, and pallet connected with it, are carried by 


the arm mm, and before the pin p again reaches ee 
en 
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end of the sht, which had been suddculy withdrawn by 
the action of poe F, the pendulum comes to rest. It 
now returns towards ie right, loaded with the ball H 
on the left, and thus the motion lost during the last vi- 
bration is restored. When the pin p, by its motion to 
the riglt, reaches the end & of zk, the wheel on the 
right side 1s unlocked, and at the same instant the weight 
Hi heing raised from the pendulum by the action cf a 
tooth like B on the pallet 1), eeases to act. 

In this seapement, both pallets and detents are de- 
tached from the pendulum, except in the moment of un- 
locking the wheel, so that, except during this short in- 
terval, the petites may He @hid"to ‘Be ee during its 
whole Pitgaride, and of course its motion must be more 
equable and undisturbed. 

The construeting of a proper scapement for watches 
requires peeuliar delieaey, owing to the small size of thie 
machine, from which the error of y35 of an inch has as 
much efteet as the error of a whole inch in a common 
clock. From the secessary lightness of the balanee, too, 
it is extremely difficult to accumulate a sufficient quan- 
tity of regulating power. ‘This can be done only by 
giving the balance a great veloeity, which is effected by 
concentrating as mueh as possible of its weight in the 
rim, and making its vibrations very wide. The balance 
rim of a tolerable watch should pass through at least ten 
inehes in every second. 

In considering the most proper scapements for watches, 
we may assume the following prineiple, viz. that the 
oseillations of a balance urged by its spring, and undi- 
sturbed by extraneous forces, are isochroneus. 

In ordinary pocket caries, the eommon reeoiling 
scapement of cloeks is still employ« d, and answers the 


-eommon purposes of a watch tolerably well, so that, if 


properly exeeuted, a good ordinary watch will keep time 
within a minute in the day. ‘These watehes, however, 
are subject to great variation in their rate of going, trom 
any ehange in the power of the wheels. 

The following i is considered as the best eonstructian 
of the common wateh scapement, and 1s represented by 
fig. 14. as it appears when looking straight down on the 
end of the balance arbor. C marks the centre of the 
balanec and verge 3 CA represents the upper pallet, or 
that next the balance, and CB the lower pallet; IF and 
1) are two teeth of the crown wheel, moving from left 
to right; EZ, G, are two teeth in the lower part, moving 
from right to left. The tooth D appears as having just 
escaped from the point of CA, and the tooth E as 


_having just come in eontact with CB. In practice, the 


scapement should not be quite so-elose, as by a small t In- 
equality of the teeth, D might be kept from eseaping cit 
all. The following are thought the best proportions : 
The Yistanee between the front of the teeth (that i is, of 
G, F, E, D), and the axis C of the balance, is 4 of PA, 
the distance between the points of ihe teeth. The 
length CA, CB of the pallets is } of the same degrees, 
and the front DH or FK of the teeth makes an angle 
of 25° with the axis of the crown wheel. ‘The sloping 
side of the tooth mnst be of an epicycloidal form, suited 
to the relative motion of the tooth and pallet. 

It appears from these proportions, that by the action 
of the tooth D, the pallet A can throw out till it reach 
a, 120° from Of, the line of the crown-wheel axis. To 
this if we add BCA=95° , we shall have LC a=120°. 
Again, B will throw out as far on the other side. 
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Now, if from 240°, the sum of the extent of vibration 
of both _— we take g5° the angle of the pallets, 
the remainder 145° will express the greatest vibration 
which the balance can make, without. striking the front 
of the teeth. From several causes, however, this mea- 
sure 1s teo great, and 120° is reckoned a wimient Vi- 
bration in sine best ordinary seapement. 
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Of the i improvements on the scapements of watehes, Graham’s 
one of the most important is that by Mr George Graham, horizontal 


which we shall procecd to describe. DE, fig. 15. re- 
presents part of the rim of the balance voles A and 4¢ 
C, two of its teeth with their faces de foriea itil 
planes, inclined to the eircumference of the wheel in aw 
angle of about 15°, so that the length be of the face 
may be nearly qudtraple of its height em. Let a eir- 

cular arch ABC be described round the eentre of the 
wheel, and through the middle of the faeces of the teeth. 
‘The axis of the balanee will pass through some point B 
of this arch, and the mean eircumference of the teeth 
may be said to pass through the eentre of the verge. On 
this axis 18 fixed a portion ofa thin hollow eylinder dcd, 
made of hard tempered steel, or of some hard and tough 
stone, such as ruby or sapphire. By this eonstruetion 
the portion of the cylinder occupies 210° of the eireum- 
ference. The edge 6, to which the tooth approaehes 
from without, is rounded off on both angles. The 
other edge d is formed into a plane, inclined to the ra- 
dins about 30°. Now, suppose the wheel pressed for- 
ward in the direction AC, the point 6 of the tooth, 
touching the rounded edge, will push it outwards, turn- 
ing round the balance in the direction bed. The 
heel e of the tooth will escape from this edge when it is 
in the position /, and ¢ is in the position f’ The point & 
of the tooth will now be at d, but the edge of the ey- 
ide: Wait bedi: The tad therefore rests in the in- 
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side of the cylinder, while the balanee eontinues its vi-. 


bration a little w: ay, in consequenee of the impulse it 
has received from the action of the inelined plane. 
When this vibration is ended, by the opposition of the 


balance spring, the balance wif return, and the tooth 


now in the position B, rubbing on the-inside of the cy- 
linder, the balanee eomes back iato its natural posi- 
tion Scd, with an aceelerated motion by the action of 
its spring, and would of itself vibrate as far as the other 
side. ‘Lt is, however, assisted again by the tooth, which 
presses on the edge d, pushes it aside till it attain the po- 
sition *, when the tooth entirely escapes from the cylin- 
der. At this instant the other edge of the cylinder,, 
having attained the position /, is in the way of the next 
tooth, which is now in the position A, while the balance 
continues its vibration, the tooth resting and rubbing on 
the outside of the cylinder. When this vibration is finish- 
ed, the balance, by the action of the spring, resumes its 
first motion, and as soon as the balance gets into its na-. 
tural position, the tooth begins to act on the edge 4, 
pushes it aside, escapes from it, and drops as before in. 
the inside of the cylinder. Tn this construction the areh. 
of action or scapement is 30°= twice the angle which 
the fuee of a tooth makes with the eircumferenee. 

It is neeessary to explain bow the cylinder is eonnect- 
ed with the verge, so as to make sueh a great revolu- 
tion ronnd the tooth of the wheel. The triangular tooth. 
ebm is plaeed on the top of alittle pillar fixed into. 
the end of the piece of brass m D formed in the rim of 
the wheel. ‘Thus the plane of the wedge tooth is pa-. 

rallel; 
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rallel to the plane of the wheel, but at a small distance 


y= above it. The verge is represented at fig. 16. and con- 


3) 
Lepaute’s 
improve- 
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sists of along hollow cylinder of cast steel, having a 
great portion of the metal cutout. If spread out flat, 
this cylinder would assume the form of fig. 17.3 and if 
we conceive this flat piece rolled up till the edges Gil 
and G! FE!’ unite, we shall have the exact form. The 
part acted on by the point of the tooth is denoted by 
the dotted line 64, and the part D, I, F, E serves to 
connect the two ends. 

This scapement of Mr Graham is called a horzzon- 
tal scapemeut, because the balance is parallel to the 
other wheels. 

Another scapement of a superior construction ‘wag 
contrived by M. Lepaute of Paris, and is of such a sin- 
gniar form as to render it extremely diflicnlt to illustrate 
it by a figure. ‘The representations at fig..18. and 19. 


_ will, however, give general readers some -idea of its 


mode of action, and a skilful artist will easily sce how 
the several parts may be adapted to each other, ABC 
fig. 18. represents part of the rim of the balance wheel, 
having the pins 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. projecting from its 
faces; the pins 1, 3, 5, being on the side next tlie eye, 
and the ping 2and_4 on the opposite side. D 1s the 
centre of the halance and verge, and the small circle 
round D represents its thickness. Butthe verge in this 
place is crooked, that the rim of the wheel may not be 
intercepted by it. . To it is attached a piece of lard 
tempered steel a bcd, of which the part a ¢ 1s a con- 
cave arch of acircle, having D for its centre. It wants 
about 30° of a semicircle. The rest ¢d is also an arch 
of a circle having the rame radius with the balance- 
whecl. .In the natural position of the balance, a line 
drawn from D, through the middle of the face cd isa 
tangent to the circumference of the wheel. But if the 
balance be turned round till the point d of the horn 
come to d', and the point c ceme to 2 in the cirenmfe- 
rerice in which the pins are placed, the piu pressing on 
the beginning of the horn or pallet, pushes it aside, slides 
along it, and escapes at d, having generated a certain 
velocity in the balance. Let another pallet similar to 
that now described be placed on the other side of the 
siheel, but in a contrary position, with the acting face 
of the pallet turned away from the centre of the wheel. 
Let it be so placed at EF, that the moment the pin 1 on 
the upper side of the wheel escapes from the pallet ¢ d, 
the pin 4 on the lower side of the wheel falls on tlie end 
of the circular arch e fg of the other pallct. Now, if the 
pallets be connected by equal pulleys G and F on the 
axis of each, and a thread round both so that they shall 
turn one way; the balance on the axis D having received 
an impulse from the pin 1, will continue its motion from 
A towards 2, and will carry the othcr pallet with a si- 
milar motion ronnd the centre FE. from / to kK. The pin 4 
will therefore rest in the concave arch g¢ fe as the pallet 
turns round. When the force of the balance is spent, the 
pallet cd returns towards its first position. The pallet 
g A turns with it, and when the point of the first has ar- 
rived at d, the beginning g of the other arrives at the pin 
43; and, procecding farther, this pin escapes from the 
concave arch ef &> and slides along the pallet g 2, push- 
ing it aside, and of course urging the pallet round the 
centre I, and the balance on the axis D round at the 
same time, and in the same direction. The pin q escapes 
“from the pallet g 2, when A arrives at 3; but while the 
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pin 4 18 sliding along the yielding pallet gh, the pin 3 
is moving in the circumference BDA 3 and the instant 
that the pin 4 escapes from / at 3, the pin 3 arrives at 
2, where the beginning ¢ of the concave arch ¢ b is ready 
to receive it. It therefore rests on this arch, while the 
balance continues its motien, and this may continue till 
the pomt & of the arch comes to 2. The balance now 
stops, its force being spent, and then returns; and the 
pin 3 escapcs from the circle atc, slides along the yicld- 
‘ing pallet ¢ d, and when it escapes at 1, another pin on 
the lower side of the wheel arrives at 4, and finds thie 
-arch g fe ready to receive it. And thus the vibration 
ef the balance will be continued. 

From the above description we may deduce the pro- 
per dimensions of the parts of the pallet. ‘Thus, the 
length of the pallet cd or gf, must be cqual to the in- 
terval between two sueceeding pins, and the distance of 
the centres DE, must be double of that interval. The 
radius De or Eg, may be as small as we choose. The 
concave arches c 6a and g fe, must be continued so far 
as to allow a pin to rest on them during the whole ex- 
cursion of the balance. The angle of scapement, in 
which the balance remains under the influence of the 
wheels, is obtained by drawing the lines Dc and Dd, 
and we shall find that this angle ¢ D dis here about 32°, 
though it may be made either greater or less than thus. 


Fig. 19. explains how the two pallets may be com. 


bined on one verge. KI is the verge with a pivot at 
eachend. It is bent hkea crank MNO, to admit tlic 
balance wheel between its branches. BC represents this 
wheel, seen edgewise, with its pin alternately on differ- 
ent sides. ‘The pallets are also represented by 6¢dand 
h gf, sized tothe inside of the branches of the crank, front- 
ing each other. The positionof their acting faces may be 
seen in the preceding figure, on the verge D, where the 
pallet ¢ 4 is represented by the dotted line 2 2’, as situat- 
ed behind the palletcd. ‘The remote pallet 27 is so 
placed, that when the point d of the near pallet is quit- 
ted by a pin 1 on the upper side of the wheel, the angle 
formed by the face and the arch of rest of the other pal- 
let is just ready to receive the next pin 2, which lies on 
the lower side of the rim. It is plain that the action 
liere will be the same as if the pallets were on separate 
axes. The pin 1 escapes from d, and the pin 21s receiv- 
ed on the arch of rest, and loeks the wheel, while the 
balance continues in motion. When the balance returns, 
2 gets off the arch of rest, pushes aside the pallet 27, e- 
scapes from it when 7 gets to 1, and then the point c is 
ready to receive the pin 3, &c. ‘The vibrations may be 
increased by givinga sufficient impulse through the angle 
of scapenient, but they cannot exceed a certain quantity, 
otherwise N, the top of the crank, would strike the rim 
of the wheel. The vibrations may be easily inereased 
to 180°, by placing the pins at the very edve ef the 
wheel; and by placing them at the points of long teeth, 
so that the crank may get in between them, the vibra- 
tions may be carried to a much greater extent. 

The construction just described is exceedingly inge- 
nious; and if the maclinery be well executed, this scape- 
ment will excel the horizontal scapement of Graham, 
both as it has but two acting faces to form, and as itad- 
mits of making the circle of rest extremely small, with- 
out lessening the acting face of the pallet. The con- 
struction is, however, very delicate and difficult, and 
must require a very nice workman. | ‘ 
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An excellent scapement of much more easy construc- 
tion, is that commonly called Duplaie’s scapement, and 
with this we shall conclude our account of watch-work. 
Fig. 20. represents the essential parts somewhat magni- 
fied. AD a portion of the balance-wheel, having teeth 
f, 2, g, at the circumference. These teeth are for pro- 
ducing the rest of the wheel, while the balance is ma- 
king excursions beyond the scapement. ‘This 1s eflected 
by an agate cylinder spg, on the-verge. This cylinder 
has a notch o. When the cylinder turns round in the 
direction o pg, the notch easily passes the tooth B which 
js resting ou the cylinder surface; but when it returns in 
the direction bpo, the tooth B gets into the notch and 
follows it, pressing on one side of it till the notch comes 
into the position 0. ‘The tooth being then in the posi- 
tion 2, cscapes from the notch, and another tooth drops 
en the convex surface of the cylinder at B. ‘The ba- 
lance-wheel is also furnished with a set of flat-sided pins, 
standing upright on its rim represented bya D. There 
is likewise fixed on the verge a larger cylinder GFC 
above the smaller one op q, with its lower surface clear 
of the wheel, and having a paliet C, of sapphire, firmly 
indented into it, and projecting so far as to keep clear 
of the pins on the wheel. The position of this cylinder, 
with respect to the smaller one below it, is such that 
the tooth 4 being escaped from the notch, the pallet C 
has just past the pin a, which was at A while B rested 
on the small cylinder; but it moved from A to a, while 
B moved to 6. The wheel being now at liberty, the 
pin a exerts its pressurc on the pallet C in the most di- 
rect manner, and gives it a strong impulsion, following 
and accelerating it till another tooth stops on the little 
cylinder. The angle of scapement depends partly on the 
projection of the pallet, and partly on the diameter of 
the small cylinder, and the advance of the tooth B into 
the notch. Independent of the action on the small cy- 
linder, the angle of scapement would be the whole arch 
of the large cylinder between C and x. But astops be- 
fore it be clear of the pallet, and the arch of impulsion 
is shortened by all the space described by the pin while 
a tooth moves from B to 4. It stops at d. 

For an account of other scapements we must refer our 
readers to the Memoirs of the Academy of Sctences at 
Paris for 1748, Cummin’s Elements of Clock and 
Watch-work, a French work entitled Machines approu- 
wees par 1’ Academie des Sciences, and Young’s Lectures 
on Natural Philosophy, vol. i. p. 193, and Plate 16; 
vol. ii. p. 193. 

WATCHING, in Medicine, is when the patient 
cannot sleep. In fevers it is a dangerous symptom, and 
if long continued ends ina delirium. 

WATER, a well known fluid, diffused through the 
atmosphere, and over the surface of the globe, and 
abounding in a certain proportion in animals, vegetables, 
and minerals. 

The uses of water are so universally known, that it 
Would be superfluous to enumerate them in this article. 
It is essential to animal and vegetable life; it makes 
easy the intercourse between the most distant regions of 
the world; and it is one of the most useful powers in 
the mechanic arts. It is often found combined with 
various substances, and is then frequently beneficial in 
curing or alleviating discases. 

Those properties of water which fit it for answering 
mechanical purposes are explained in other articles of 
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this work (see Hypropywnamics, Preumatics, N° 3, Water. 
RESISTANCE, and Rivers); and for the discovery of ~~ 
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the composition of water, see CHEMISTRY Index. 

Mineral Waters. For the method of analysing them, 
see also CHEMISTRY Index. 
~ Under the title of Alrnzrar, Waters, we have given 
an analysis of the most remarkable waters in Europe. 

Holy Water, which is made use of in the church of 
Rome, as also by the Greeks, and by the other Chris- 
tians of the East of all denominations, is water with a 
mixture of salt, blessed by a priest according to a set 
form of bencdiction. It is nsed in the blessing of per- 
sons, things, and places; and is likewise considered as 
a ceremony to excite pious thoughts in the minds of the 
faithfnl. | 

The priests, in blessing it, first, in the name of God, 

commands the devils not to hurt the persons who shall 
be sprinkled with it, nor to abuse the things, nor dis- 
qmiet the places, which shall likewise be so sprinkled. 
He then prays that health, safety, and the favour of 
heaven, may be enjoyed by such persons, and by those: 
who shall use such things, or dwell in such places. Vest- 
ments, vessels, and other such things that are set apart 
for divine service, are sprinkled with it. It is sometimes 
sprinkled on cattle, with an intention to free or pre- 
serve them from diabolical enchantments ; and in some 
spiritual books there are prayers to be said on such oc- 
casions, by which the safety of such animals, ag being a 
temporal blessing to the possessors, is begged of God, 
whose providential care is extended to all his creatures. 
The hope which Catholics entertain of obtaining sucli 
good eflects from the devout use of holy water, is 
grounded on the promise made to believers by Chirist 
(St Mark xvi. 17.); and on the general efficacy of thie 
prayers of the church; the petition of which prayers 
God is often pleased to grant; though sometimes, in his 
Providence, he sees it not expedient todo so. ‘That 
such effects have been produced by holy water in a re- 
markable manner, has becn asserted by many authors of 
no small weight; as, namely, by St Epiphanius, Haer. 
3oth; St Hicrom, in the Life of St Hilarion; Theo- 
doret Hist. Eccl. lib. v. cap. 21.5 Palladius, Hirst. Laus.; 
Bede, lib. v. cap. 4. | 

As a ccremony (says the Catholic), water brings to 
our remembrance our baptism; in which, by water, we 
were cleansed from original sin. It also puts us in mind 
of that purity of conscience which we ouglit to endca- 
your always to have, but especially when we are going 
to worship our God. ‘The salt, which is put into the 
water to preserve it from eorrupting, is also a fignre of 
divine grace, which preserves our souls from the corrups 
tion of sin; and is likewise an emblem of that wisdom 
and discretion which ought to season every action that a 
Christian does, and every word that he says. It is wont 
to be blessed and sprinkled in churches on Sundays, in 
the beginning of the solemn office. It is kept in vessels 
at the doors of the same churches, that it may be taken 
by the faithful as they enter in. It is also often kept 
in private houses and chambers. 

Putrid Warer, is that which has acquired an offen- 
sive smell and taste by the putreseence of animal or ve- 
getable substances contained in it. It is in the highest 
degree pernicious to the human frame, and capable of 
bringing on mortal diseases even by its smell. It is not 
always from the apparent muddiness. of waters that wa 

can. 


Water. can judge of their disposition to putrefy ; 
‘—-y--— are seemingly very pure, being more apt to become pu- 
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trid than others which appear much more mixed with 


heterogeneous matters. Under the article ANIMALCULE, - 


N° 33, is mentioned a species of insects which have the 
property of making water stink to an incredible degree, 
though their bulk in proportion to the fluid which sur- 
rounds them is less than that of oneto a million, Other 
substances no doubt there are which have the same pro- 
perty ; and hence almost all water which is confined 
from the air is apt to become offensive, even though 
kept in glass or stoneware vessels, Indeed itis acommon 
observation, that water keeps much longer sweet tn 
glass vessels, or in those of earthen or stoneware than in 
those of wood, where it is exceedingly ant to putrefy. 
Hence, as ships can only be supplied with water kept in 
wooden casks, sailors are extremely liable to those dis- 
eases which arise from putrid water; and the discovery 
of a method by which water could casily be prevented 
from becoming putrid at sea would be exceedingly va- 
luable. ‘This may indeed be done hy quicklime; for 
when water is impregnated with it, all putrescent mat- 
ters are either totally destroyed, or altered in such a 
nianner as never to be capable of undergoing the putre- 
factive fermentation again. But a continued use of lime- 
water could not fail of heing perniciaus, and it is there- 
fore necessary ta throw down the lime; after which the 
water will have all the purity necessary for preserving tt 
free from putrefaction. ‘This can only be done by means 
of fixed air; and mere exposure in broad shallow vessels 
to the atmosphere would do it without any thing else, only 
taking care to hreak the crust which formed upon it. 
Two methods, however, have been thought of for doing 
this with more expedition, The one, invented by Dr 
Alston, is, by throwing into the water impregnated with 
lime a quantity of magnesia. The lime attracts fixed 
air more powerlully than magnesia 5 in consequence of 
which the latter parts with it to the lime: and thus be- 
coming insoluble, falls along with the caustic magnesia 
to the bottom, and tlius leaves the water perfectly pure. 
Another method is that of Mr Henry, who proposes to 
throw down the lime by means of an eflervescing mix- 
ture of oil of vitriol and chalk put down to the bottom 
of the water cask. His apparatus for this purposc is as 
simple as it can well be made, though is is hardly pro- 
bable that satlors will give themselves the trouble of 
using it; and Dr Alston’s scheme would seem better 
calculated for them, were it not for the expence of the 
magnesia; which indeed is the only objection made to 
it by Mr Henry. Putrid water may he restored and 
made potable by a process ol thé same kind. 

Of late it has been discovered that charcoal possesses 
many unexpected properties, and, among others, that of 
preserving water from corruption, and of purilying it af- 
ter it has been corrupted. Mr Lowitz, whoce expéri- 
ments on charcoal have been published in Crell’s Che- 
mical Journal, has turned his attention to this subject in 
a memoir read to the Economical Society at Peters- 
bureh. He fonnd that the effect af charcoal was ren- 
dered much more speedy by using along with it some 
sulphuric acid. One ounce anda half of charcoal in 
powder, and 24 drops of concentrated snlphuric acid 
(oil of vitriol), are sufficient to purify three pints and a 
half of corrupted water, and do not communicate to it 
any sensible acidity. This small quantity of acid renders 
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it unnecessary to use more than a third part of the char- 
coal powder which would otherwise be wanted; and the 
Jess of that powder is employed, the less is the quantity 
of water lost by the operation, which, in sea-voyages, is 
an object worthy of consideration. In proportion to the 
quantity of acid made use of, the quantity of charcoal 

ray be diminished or augmented. All acids produce 
nearly the same effects: neutral salts also, particularly 
nitre and sea-salt, may be used, but sulphuric acid is pre- 
ferable to any of these ; water which is purified by 
means of this acid and charcoal will keep a longer time 
than that which is purihed by charcoal alone. When 
we mean to purify any given quantity of cbrrupted wa- 
ter, we should begin by adding to it as mnch powder of 
charcoal as i3 necessary to deprive it entirely of its bad 
smell. ‘To ascertain whether that quantity of powdered 
charcoal was sufhicient to effect the clarification of the 
said water, a small quantity of it may be passed through 
a linen bag, two or three inches long ; if the water, 
thus filtrated, still has a turbid appearance, a fresh quan- 
tity of powdered charcoal must be added, till it is be. 
come perfectly clear: the whole of the water may then 
be passed through a filtering hag, the size of which 
should be proportioned ,to the quantity of water. If 
sulphuric acid, or any other, can be procured, a small 
quantity of it should be added to the water, before the 
charcoal powder, 

The cleaning of the casks in which water is to be 
kept in sea-voyages should never be neglected: they 
should be well washed with hot water and sand, or with 
any other substance capable of removing the mucilagi- 
nous particles, and afterwards a quantity of charcoal 
dust should be employed, which will entirely deprive 
them of the musty or putrid smell they may have con- 
tracted.—The charcoal nsed for purilying water should 
be well burnt, and afterwards beat into a fine powder. 

Sea-Watrer. See Sra-Vater. 

i'arER-Carts, carriages constructed for the purpose 
of watering the roads for several miles round London ; 
a precaution absolutely necessary near the metropolis, 
where, from, such a vast daily influx of carriages and 
harses, the dust would otherwise become quite insufler- 
able in hot dry weather. Pumps are placed at proper 
distances to supply these carts. 

Warer-Ordeal, See ORDEAL. 

WATER, among jewellers, is properly the colour or 
lustre of diamonds and pearls. ‘The term, though less 
properly, is sometimes used for the hue or colour of 
other stones. 

Warter-Bellows. 
to FURNACES. 

Warer-Colours, in Painting, are such colours as are 
only diluted and mixed up with gum-water, in contra- 
distinction to oil-colours. See CoLroun-Making. 

Warren Gang, a channel cut to drain a place by cat- 
rying off a stream of water. 

Warzr-Hen. See Parra, OrnrrHoLocy Index. 

Watrer-Lines of a Ship, certain horizontal lines sup- 
posed to be drawn about the outside of a ship’s bottom, 
clase to the surface of the water in which she Hoats. 
They are accordingly higher or lower upon the bottom, 
in proportion to the depth of the column of water re 
quired to flaat her. “ 

Warer- Logged, the state of a ship when, by receiving 
a great quantity of water into the hold, by leaking, a 
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she has become heavy and inactive upon the sea, so as 
to yield without resistance to the efforts of every wave 
rushing over her decks. As, in this dangerous situa- 
tion, the centre of gravity is no longer fixed, but finc- 
tuating from place to place, the stability of the ship is 
utterly lost: she is therefore almost totally deprived of 
the use of her sails, which would operate to overset her, 
or press the head under water. Hence there is no re- 
source for the crew, except to free her by the pumps, 
or to abandon her by the boats as soon as possible. 
Warer-Sail, a small sail spread occasionally under 
the lower studding-sail, or driver boom, in a fair wind 
and smooth sea. 
Watrer-Ouzel. See Turpus, OnnitHoLoGy Index. 
Warer-Spout, an extraordinary meteor, consisting of 
a large mass of water collected into a sort of column, 
and moved with rapidity along the surface of the sea. 
The best account of the water-spout which we have 
met with is in the Phil. Trans. Abridged, vol. iii. as 
observed by Mr Joseph Harris, May 21. 1732, about 
eunset, lat. 32° 30’ N.3; long. 9° E. from Cape Florida. 
‘«« When first we saw the spout (says he), it was whole 
aud entire, and much of the shape and proportion of a 
speaking trumpet; the small end being downwards, and 
reaching to the sea, and the big end terminated in a 
black thick cloud. The spout itself was very black, 
and the more so the higher up. It seemed to be exact- 
ly perpendicular to the horizon, and its sides perfectly 
smooth, without the least ruggedness. Where it fell 
the spray of the sca rose to a considerable height, which 
made somewhat the appearance of a great smoke. From 
the first time we saw it, it continued whole about a mi- 
nute, and till it was quite dissipated about three minutes. 
It began to waste from below, and ¢o gradually np, 
while the upper part remained entire, without any vi- 
sible alteration, till at last it ended in the black cloud 
above ; upon which there seemed to fall a very heavy 
rain in that neighbourhood.—There was but little wind, 
aud the sky elsewhere was pretty serene.” 
Water-spouts have by some been supposed to be mere- 
ly electrical in their origin ; particularly by Signior 
Beccaria, who supported his opinion by some experi- 
ments. But if we attend to the successive phenomena 
necessary to constitute a complete water-spout through 
their various stages, we shall be convinced, that re- 
course must be had to some other principle in order to 
obtain a complete solution. 
Yr Franklin, in his Physical and Meteorological Ob- 
servations, supposes a water-spout and a whirlwind to 


proceed from the same cause; their only difference be- 


ing, that the latter passes over the land, and the former 
over the water. This opinion is corroborated by M. 
de la Pryme, in the Philosophical Transactions, where 
he describes two spouts observed at different times in 
Yorkshire, whose appearances in the air were exactly 
like these of the spouts at sea, and their effects the 
same as those of real whirlwinds. 

A fluid moving from all points horizontally towards 
a centre, must at that centre either mount or descend. 
If a hole be epened in the middle of the bottom of a 
tub filled with water, the water will flow from all sides 
to the centre, and thcre descend in a whirl: but air 
flowing on or near the surface of land or water, from all 
sides towards a centre, must at that centre ascend; be- 
cause the land or water will hinder its descent. 


Vou. XX. Part II. 
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The doctor, in proceeding to explain his conceptions, 
begs to be allowed two or three positions, as a founda- 
tion for his hypothesis. 1. That the lower region of air 
is often more heated, and so more rarefied, than the up- 
per, and by consequence specifically lighter. The cold- 
ness of the upper region is manifested by the hail, which 
falls from it in warm weather. 2. That heated air may 
be very moist, and yet the moisture so equally diffused 
and rarehed as not to be visible till colder air mixes 
with it; at which time it condenses and becomes visi- 
ble. Thus our breath, although invisible in summer, 
becomes visible in winter. , 

These circumstances being granted, le presupposes a 
tract of land or sea, of about 60 miles in extent, un- 
sheltered by clouds and unrefreshed by the wind, during 
a summer’s day, or perhaps for several days withont in- 
termission, till it becomes violently hcated, together 
with the lower region of the air in contact with it; so 
that the latter becomes specifically lighter than the su- 
perincumbent higher region of the atmosphere, whcrein 
the clouds are usually floated : he supposes also that the 
air surrounding this tract has not been co much heated 
during those days, and therefore remains heavier. The 
consequence of this, he conceives, should be, that the 
heated lighted air should ascend, and the heavier de- 
scend; and as this rising cannot operate throughout the 
whole tract at once, because that wonld Icave too ex- 
tensive a vacuum, the rising will begin precisely in that 
column which happens to be lightest or most rarehed ; 
and the warm air will flow horizontally from all parts 
of this column, where the several currents meeting, and 
joining to rise, a whirl is naturally formed, in the same 
manner as a whirl is formed in a tub of water, by the 
descending fluid receding from all sides of the tab to- 
wards the hole in the centre. 

And as the several currents arrive at this central 
rising column with a considerable degree of horizontal 
motion, they cannot suddenly, change it to a vertical 
motion: therefore as they gradually, in approaching 
the whirl, decline from right to curve or circular lines, 
so, having joined the whirl, they ascend by a spiral mo- 
tion; in the same manner as the water descends spirally 
through the hole in the tub before mentioned. 

Lastly, as the lower air nearest the surface is more 
rarehed by the heat of the sun, it 1s more impressed by 
the current of the surrounding cold and heavy air which 
is to assume its place, and consequently its motion to- 
wards the whirl is swiftest, and so the force of the 
lower part of the whirl strongest, and the centrifugal 
force of its particles greatest. Hence the vacbum which 


incloses the axis of the whirl should be greatest near the’ 


earth or sea, and diminish gradually as it approaches 
the region of the clouds, till it ends in a point. 

This circle is of various diameters, sometimes very 
large. 

If the vacuum passes over watcr, the water may rise 
in a body or column therein to the height of abont 32 
feet. The whirl of air may be as invisible as the air 
itself, though reaching in reality from the water to the 
region of cool air, in which our low summer thunder- 
clouds commonly float ; but it will soon become visible 
at its extremities. The agitatien of the water under 
the whirling of the circle, and the swelling and rising 
of the water in the commencement of the vacuum, ren- 
der it visible below. It is perccived above by the 
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warm air being brought up to the cooler region, where 
its moisture begins to be condensed by the cold into 
thick vapour, and is then first.discovered at the highest 
part, which being now cooled condenses what rises be- 
hind it, and this latter: acts in the same manner on the 
succeeding body; where, by the contact of the vapours, 
the cold operates faster in a right line downwards, than 
the vaponrs themselves can climb in a spiral line up- 
wards: they climb hawever; and as by continual ad- 
dition they grow denser, and by consequence increase 
their centrifugal force, and. being risen above the con- 
centrating currents that compose the whirl, they fly off, 
and forin a cloud. 

It seems easy to conccive, how by this successive con- 
densation from above, the spout appears to drop or de- 
scend from the cloud, although the materials of which 
it is composed are all the while ascending. The con- 
deusation of the moisture contained in so great a quan- 
tity of warm air as may be supposed to rise in a short 
time in this prodigiously rapid whirl, is perhaps sufficient 
to form a great extent of cloud; and the friction of the 
whirling air on the sides of the column may detach 
great qnantities of its water, disperse them into drops, 
and carry them up in the spiral whirl mixed with the 
air. The heavier drops may indeed: fly off, and fall in- 
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| od bier this name may be comprehended almost 
every hydraulic structure or contrivance ; such 
as canals, conduits, locks, mills, water engines, &c. 
But they may be conveniently arranged under two 
general heads, 1st, Works which have for their object 
the conducting, raising, or otherwise inanaging, of wa- 
ter; and, 2dly, Works which derive their efficacy 
from the impulse or other action of water. The first 
class comprehends the métlods of simply conducting 
water in agueducts or in pipes for the supply of do- 
mestic consumption or the working of machinery: It 
comprehends also the methods of procuring the sup- 
plies necessary for these purposes, by means of pumps, 
water, or fire engines. It also camprehends: the sob- 
sequent management of the water thus conducted, 
whether in order to make the proper distribution of at 
according to the demand, or to employ it for the par- 
pose of navigation, by lockage, or other contrivances. 
—And in the prosecution of these. things many subor- 
dinate problems wiil oecur, in which practice will de- 
rive preat advantages from a scientific acquaintance 
with the subject. The second class of water-works is 
of much greater variety, comprehending almost ever 
kind of hydraulic machine; and would. of itself fill 
volumes. Many of these have already occurred in va- 
rious articles of this Dictionary. In describing or treat- 
ing them, we have tacitly referred the: discussion of 
their general principles, iu. which they all resemble: 
each other, to some article where they could be taken 


in aconnected body, susceptible of peneral scientific: 


discnssion, independent of the circumstances which of 

necessity introduced the particular modifications requir- 

ed by the uses to which the structures were.to be ap- 
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to a shower about the spout ; hut much of it will be Wate, | 
broken into vapour, and yet remain visible. works. 

As the whirl weakens, the tube may apparently se- — 
parate in the middle; the column of water subsiding,. | 
the superior condensed part drawing up to the cloud, 

The tube or whirl of air may nevertheless remain en- 
tire, the middle only becoming imvisible, as not contain- 
ing any visible matter. 

Dr Lindsay, hewever, in. several. letters published im 
the Gentlenian’s Mapazine, has controverted this theory ] 
of Dr Franklin, and endeavonred to prove that water- | 
spouts and whirlwinds are distinct phenomena ; and that | 
the water which forms the water-spout, does not a- 
scend' from the sea, as Dr:Franklin supposes, but de- 
scends from the atmosphere. Our limits donot. permit 
us to insert lis-arguments here, but they may he seen 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, volume li. p. 559, 615 5 
vol. lili. p. 10253; and vol. lv. ps 594. We cannot 
avoid observing, however, that he treats Dr Franklin 
with a degree of asperity to which he is by no means, 


entitled, and that bis arguments, even if conclusive, 


prove nothing more than that some water-speuts cer- 

tainly descend; which Dr Franklin hardly ever ven- b 
tured to deny. There are some very valuable disserta~ 
tions on this subject: by Professor Wilcke of Upsal. | 
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plied. That part of the presert article, therefore; 
which embraces these common principles, will chiefly 
relate to. the theory of water mills, or rather of water 
wheels ; because, when the necessary motion is given to 
the ax's of the water wheel, this may be set to the per- 
formance of any task whatever, 


CLASS. I. 
1. Of the Conducting of Water. 


TuIs is undoubtedly a business of great importance, 
and makes a principal part of the practice of the civil 
engineer: [tis also a business so imperfectly understood, 
that we believe that very few engmeers can venture to 
say, with tolerable precision, what will be the quantity 
of water which his work will convey, or what plan and, 
dimensions of conduit will convey the quantity which 
may be proposed. For proof of this we shall only refer 
our readers to the facts mentioned in the article Rr- , 
VERS, N° 27, &c. | 

In that article we have gi . 
progress of our knowledge.in hydraulics, a braach of 
mechanical, philosophy, which seems. to have been entire- 
ly unknown to the ancients. Even Archimedes, the 
author of almost all that we know in hydrostatics, seems . 
to have been. entirely ignorant of any principles: by 
which he could. determine the motion of water. The 
mechanical science of the ancicnts seems.to have reach= 
ed no farther than the doctrine of equilibrium among 
bodies at rest. Guglielmini fast ventured to consider 
the motion of water in open canals and in rivers. 406 0 | 
motion in pipes. had heen, partially considered 1n de- 


ven a sort of history of the 


' 
, 


tached 
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| water- tached scraps by others, but not so as to make a body 
ie 


of doctrine. Sir Isaac Newton first endeavoured to 
render hydraulics susceptible of mathematica] demon- 
stration: But his fundamental proposition has not yet 
been freed from very serious ohjections; nor have the 
attempts of his successors, such as the Bernoullis, Euler, 


D’Alembert, and others, been much more successful : 


so that hydraulics may still be considered as very im- 
perfect, and the general conclusions which we are ac- 
customed to receive as fundamental propositions are not 
much better than matters uf observation, little supported 
by principle, and therefore requiring the mast scrupu- 
lous caution in the application of them to any hitherto 
untried case. When experiments are multiplied so as 
toinclude as great a variety of cases as possible ; and 
when these are cleared of extraneous circumstances, and 
properly arranged, we must receive the conclusious 
drawn from them as the general Jaws of hydranlics. 
The experiments of the abbé Bossut, narrated in his Hy- 
drodynamique, are of the greatest value, having been 


made in the cases of most geueral frequency, and being 


made with great care. The greatest service, however, 
has been done by the chevalier Buat, who saw the 
folly of attempting to deduce an accurate theory from 
any principles that we have as yet learned, and the ne- 
eessity of adhering to such a theory as conld he deduced 
from experiment alone, independent of any move gene- 
ral principles. Such a theorv must be a just one, if the 
experiments are really general, unaffected by the parti- 
cular circumstances of the case, and if the classes of ex- 
periment are sufficiently comprehensive to include all 
the cases which occur in the most important practical 
questions.. Some principle was necessary, however, for 
connecting these experiments. The sufficiency of this 
principle was not easily ascertained. Mr Buat’s way 
of establishing this was judicious. Ifthe principle is ill- 
founded, the results of its combination in cases of actual 
experiments mnst be irregular; but if experiments, 
seemingly very nulike, and tn a vast variety of dissimilar 
cases, give a train of results which is extremely regular 
and consistent, we may presume that the principle, which 
in this manner harmonizes and reconciles things so vn- 
like, is founded in the nature of things; and if this 
principle be such as is agreeable to our clearest notions 
of the internal mechanism of the motions of fluids, our 
presumption approaches to conviction. 
Proceeding in this way, the chevalier Buat has col- 
lected a prodigious number of facts, comprehending al- 
most every case of the motion of fluids, He first classed 
them according to their resemblance in some one part- 
cular, and observed the differences which aceompanicd 
their differences inother circumstances; and by consider- 
ing what could produce these differences, he obtained 


general rules, deduced from fact, by which these dif- 
ferences could be made to fall into a regular series. He 
then arranged all the experiments under some other 
circumstances of resemblance, and pursned the same me- 
thod ; and by following this out, he bas produced a ge- 
neral proposition, which applies to the whole of this 
numerous list of experiments with a precision far exceed- 
ing-our ntmost hopes. This proposition is contained in 
N° ¢g. of the article Rrvers, and is there offered as 
one of the most valnahle results of modern science. 

We must, however, observe, that of this list of ex- 
periments there is a very large class, whicli is aot di- 
rect, but requires a good deal of reflection to enable us 
to draw a confident conclnsion ; and this is in cases 
which are very frequent and upportant, viz. where the 
declivity is exceedingly small, as in open canals and 
rivers. The experiments were of the following forms: 
Two large cisterns were made to communicate with 
exch other by means of a pipe. The surfaces of the 
water in these cisterns were made to differ eny by a 
small fraction of an inch: and it is supposed that ‘the 
motion in the communicating pipe will be the same as 
in a very long pipe, or ‘an open canal, having this very 
minute declivity. We have no defficulty in admitting 
the conclusion , but we have seen it contested, and :tis 
by no means intuitive. We had entertained hopes that 
this important case would have been determined by direct 
experiments, which the writer of this article was com- 
missioned to make by the Board for Encouraging Im- 
provements and Manufactures in Scotland: But the in- 
firm state of his health was always au effectual bar to 
the accomplishment of this desirable object. This, how- 
ever, need not occasion any hesitation in the adoption 
of M. Buat’s general proposition, because the experi- 
nents which we are now criticising fall in precisely wrth 
the general train of the rest, and show no general de- 
viation which would indicate a fallacy in principle. 

We'apprebend it to be’ quite onnecessary to add much 
to what has been already delivered on the motion of wa- 
ters in an open canal. Their general progressive mo- 


tion, and consequently the quantity delivered by an 


aqueduct of any slope and dimension, are snfficient!y de: 
termined; and all that is warted is the tables which 
we promised in N® 65. of the article Rivers, by which 
any person who understands common arithmetic nay, 
in five minutes time or less, conipute tbe quantity of 
water which will be delivered by the aqueduct, canal, 
conduit, or pipe 5 for the theorem in N° sg. of this ar- 
ticle applies to them all without distinction. We there- 
fore take this opportunity of inserting these tables, 
which have been computed on parpose for this work 
with great labour. 
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area of a circle whose diameter is 1), and divide by Wates 


TaBLeE I. consists of three columns,—Column 1. en- 
titled d, contains the hydraulic mean depths of any eon- 
duit in inches. This is set down for every 1oth of an 
ineh in the first 10 inches, that the answers may be 
more accurately obtained for pipes, the mean depth of 
which seldom exceedsthree or four inches. The column 
is continued ta 100 inches, which is fully equal to the 
hydraulic mean depth of any canal. 

Column 2. contains the logarithms of the values of 
4/ d—o.1, multiplied by 307, that is, the logarithm of 
397 (4/ d—0.1) in N® 


ee 


Wt Bp 
65. of the article Rivers. 


Column 3. contains the product of the values of 


xfd—ou1 multiplied by 0.3. 


TaB xe II. consists of two columns.—Column 1. en- 
titled s, contains the denominator of the fraction ex- 
pressing the slope or declivity of any pipe or canal; 
that is, the quotient of its length divided by the eleva- 
tion of one extremity above the other. Thius,if a eanal 
of one mile in length be three feet higher at one end 


the numerator of the fraction 


Lanta ==1760. 


than the other, then s is 


Column 2. contains the logarithms of the denomina- 
tors of the above-mentioned fraetion, or of the different 


values of the quantity »/ s—L/s+ 1.6. 

These quantities were computed true to the third 
decimal plaec. Notwithstanding this, the last figure 
in about a dozen of the first logarithms of each table is 
not absolutely certain to the nearest unit. But this can- 


‘not produce an error of 1 in 100,000. 


Examples of the Use of these Tables. 


Example1. Water is brought into the city of Edin- 
burgh in several mains. One of these is a pipe of five 
inches diameter. The length of the pipe is 14.637 
feet; awd the reservoir at Comiston is 44 feet higher 
than the reservoir into which it delivers the water on 
the Castle Hill. Query, The number of Scoteh pints 
which this pipe should deliver in a minnte ? 


1. We have d=5, =1,.25 inches. ~The logarithm 


corresponding to this d, being nearly the mean be- 
tween the logarithms corresponding to 1.2 and 1.3 is 


2.49472. 


2. We have pM 


» or 332.7. The logarithm 


corresponding to this in Table II. is had by taking pro- 
portional parts for the difference between the logarithms 
for s= 330 and s==349, and is 1.18533. 


2.49472 
1.18533 


x 


3. From 
Take 


Remains 1.30939, the logarithm of 20.38 5 inches. 


4. In column 3. of Table I. opposite to d==1.2 and 
d==3.3 are 0.3 and 0.31, of which the mean is 0.305 
inehes, the correetion for viseidity. 

5. Therefore the velocity in inches per second is 
20.38 5—0.305, or 20.08. 

6. To obtain the Scoteh pints per minute (each eon- 
taining 103.4 eubic inehes), multiply the velocity by 
fo, and this product by 5%, and this by 0.4854 (tbe 


103.4. Or, by logarithms, 


Add the log. of 20.08 : ~ 1.302496 
log. of 60” - - 1.77815 
log. of stor 25 - 1439794 
log. of 0.7854 == - 9.89509 
43739. 
Subtract the log. of 103.4 - - bien 
Remains the log. of 228.8 pints - 2.35943 
Example 2. ‘Tlie eanal mentioned in the article 


Rivers, N° 63. was 18 feet broad at the surface, and 
7 feet at the bottom. It was q feet deep, and hada 
declivity of 4 inches in a mile. Query, The mean ve- 
locity ? 

1. The slant side of the canal, corresponding to 4 feet 
deep and 53 projection, is 6.8 feet ; therefore the border 


touched hy the water is 6.8+7-+6.8, =20.6. The 
18 
; 7 Therefore d= 


area 18 4X » == 50 square feet. 


Soe? 2427 feet, or a1 24 inches. The logarithm 
corresponding to this in Table I. is 3.21113, and the 
eorreetion for viscidity from the third co”amn of the 
same ‘Table is 1.58. 

2. The slope is one-third of a foet in a mile, or one 
foot in three miles. Therefore s is 15.840. The loga- 
rithm eorresponding to this is 2.08280, | 


3. From 3.21113 
Subtract 2.08289 


Remains 1.12833=log. of 13.438 inches, 


Subtraet for viseidity 1.58 
Velocity per second - 11.858 


This velocity is considerably smaller than what was 
observed by Mr Watt. And indeed we observe, that 
in the very small declivities of rivers and eanals, the for- 
mula is alittle different. We have made several com- 
parisons with a formula which is essentially the same with 
Buat’s, and eomes nearer in these eases. Instead of ta- 
king the hyperbolie logarithm of /s+1.6, multiply 
its common logarithm by 23, or muitiply it by 9, and 
divide the product by 4; and this process is vastly easier 
than taking the hyperbolic logarithm. 

We have not, however, presumed to calculate tables 
on the authority of our own observations, thinking too 
respecttully of this gentleman’s labours and observations. 
But this subjeet will, ere long, be fully established on a 
series of observations on eanals of various dimensions and 
declivities, made by several eminent engineers during the 
execution of them. Fortunately Mr Buat’s formula is 
chiefly fouuded on observations on small canals; and is 
therefore most accurate in svelt works where it is most 
necessary, viz. in mill courses, and other derivations for 
working maelinery. , 

We now proceed to take notice of a few circum- 
stanees which deserve attention, in the construction of 
eanals, in addition to those delivered in the article 
Rivers. ' 

When a canal or aqueduct is brought off from a basoa 

or 


works 


sove 
ow G2 


| works. 
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so much cvasated. at the bason as to occupy much room, Water- 


or larger stream, it ought always to he widened at the 
entry, if it is intended for drawing cff a continued 
stream of water: For such a canal has a slope, without 
which it can have no current. Suppose it filled toa 
dead level to the farther end: ‘Fake away the bar, and 
the water immediatcly begins to flow off at that end. 
But it is some time before any motion is perccived at 
the head of the canal, during all which time the motion 
of the water is augmenting in every part of the canal ; 
consequently the slope is increasing in every part, this 
being the sole cause of its stream. When the water at 
the cntry deg7ns to move, the slope is scarcely sensible 
there ; but it sensibly steepens every moment with the 
increase of velocity, which at last attains its maximum 
rclative to the slope and dimensions of the whole canal ; 
and this regulates the depth of water in every point 
down the stream. When all has attained a state of per- 
manency, the slope at the entry remazns much greater 
than in any other part of the canal ; for this slope must 
he such as will produce a velocity sufficient for supply- 
ing its TRAIN. 

And it must be remembered, that the velocity which 
must be produced greatly exceeds the mean velocity cor- 
responding to the train of the canal. Suppose that this 
is 25 inches. There must be a velocity of 30 inches at 
the surfacc, as appears hy the Table in the article R1- 
vEeRS, N° 8c. This mnst be produced by a real fall at 
the entry. 

In every other part the slope is snfficient, if it merely 
serves ta give the water (already in motion) force 
enough for overcoming the friction and other resistances. 
But at the entry the water is stagnant, if in a bason, or 
it is moving past laterally, if the aqueduct is derived 
from a river; and, having no velocity whatever in the 
direction of the canal, it must derive it from its slope. 
The water therefore which has acquired a permanent 
form in such an aqueduct, must necessarily take that 
form which exactly performs the offices requisite in its 
diflerent portions. ‘The surface remains horizontal in 


‘the bason, as to KC (fig. 1.), till it comes near the en- 


try of the canal AB, and there it acquires the form of 
an undulated curve CDE; and then the surface acquires 
an uniform slope EF, in the lower part of the canal, 
where the water is in train. 

If this is a drain, the discharge is much Icss than 
might be produced by the same bed if this sudden slope 
could he avoided. If it is to be navigated, having only 
a very gentle slope in its whole length, this sudden slope 
isa very great imperfection, both by diminishing the 


depth of water, which might otherwise be cbtained along 


the canal, and by rendering the passave of boats into 
the bason very difficult, and the coming out very ha- 
zardous. 

All this may be avoided, and the velocity at the en- 
try may he kept equal to that which forms the train of 
the canal, by the simple process of enlarging the entry. 
Suppose that the water could accelerate along the slopes 
of the canal, as a lieavy body would do on a firely po- 
lished plane. If we now make the width of the entry 
In its different parts inversely proportional to the fic- 
titious velocities in those parts, it is plain that the slope 
of the surface will be made parallel to that of the canal 
Which is in train. This will require a form somewhat 
hke a bell or speaking trumpet, as may easily be shown 
by a mathematical discussion. It would, however, be 


and it would be very expensive to make such an exca- 
vation. But we may, at a very moderate expence of’ 
money and room, make the increase of velocity at the 
entry almost insensible. This should always be done, 
and it 1s not all expence: for if it be not done, the wa- 
ter will undermine the banks on each side, because it is 
moving very swiftly, and will make an excavation for 
itself, leaving all the mud in the canal below. We 
may observe this enlargement at the entry of all natural 
derivations from a bason or lake. It is a very instruc- 
tive experiment, to fill up this enlargement, continuing 
the parallel sides of the drain quite to the side of the 
lake. We shall immediately observe the water grow 


- Shallower in the drain, and its performance will diminish. 


Supposing the ditch carried on with parallel sides quite 
to the side of the bason, if we build two walls or dykes 
from the extremities of those sides, bending outwards 
with a proper curvature (and this will often be less cost- 
ly than widening the drain), the discharge will be great- 
ly increased. We have seen instances where it was 
nearly doubled. 

The enlargement at the mouths of rivers is generally 
owing to the same cause. The tide of flood up the ri- 
ver produces 2 superficial slope opposite to that of the 
river, and this widens the month. This is niost re- 
markable when the tides are high, and the river has lit- 
tle slope. 

After this great fall at the entry of the canal, in 
which all the filaments are mncli accelerated, and the 
inferior ones most of all, things take a contrary turn. 
The water, by rubbing on the bottom and the sides, is 
retarded ; and therefore the section must, from being 
Shallow, become a little deeper, and the surface will be 
convex for some distance till all comes into train. When 
this is established, the filaments ncarest the bottom and 
side are moving slowest, and the surface (in the middle 
cspecially) retains the greatest velocity, gliding over the 
rest. ‘The velocity in the canal, and the depth of the 
section, adjust themselves in sucha manner that the dif- 
ference between the surface of the. bason and the surface 
of the uniform section of the canal corresponds cxactly 
to the velocity. Thus, if this be observed to be two 
feet in a second, the difference of height will be ;i,ths 
of an inch. 

All the practical questions that arc of considerable 
importance respecting the motion of water in aqueducts, 
may be easily, though not elegantly, solved by means of 
the tables. 

But it is to be remembered, that these tables relate 
ouly to umform motion, that is, te water that is in train, 
and where the velocity suflers no change by lengthening 
the conduit, provided the slope remain the same. It is 
much more diflicult to determine what will be the velo- 
city, &c. in a canal of which nothing is given but the 
form, aud slope, and depth of the entry, without saying 
how deep the water rns init. And it is here that the 
common doctrines of hydraulics are most in fault, and 
unable to teach us how deep tlie water will run in a ca- 
nal, though the depth of the bason at the entry be per- 
fectly known. Between the part of the canal which 
is in train and the bason, there isan interval where the 
water is in a state of acceleration, and is afterwards re- 
tarded. 

The determination of the motions in this interval is 

exceedingly 
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Water. exceedingly difficult, even in a rectangular canal. It was 


works. 


one great aim of M. Buat’s experiments to ascertain 


——y——~’ this by measuring accurately the depth of the water. 


Lab 


ara 


But he found that when the slope was but a very few 
inches in the whole length of his canal, it was not in 
train for want of greater length; and when the slope 
was still less, the small fractions of an ineh, by which 
he was to judge of the variations of depth, could not be 
measured with sufficient accuracy. It would be a most 
desirable point to determine the length of a canal, whose 
slope and other dimensions are given, which will bring 
it into train ; and what is the ratio which will then ob- 
tain between tlie depth at the entry and the depth which 
will be maintained. ‘ill this be done, the engineer 
cannot ascertain by a direct process what quantity of 
water will be drawn off from a reservoir by a given 
canal. But as yet this is out of our reach. Experi- 
ments, however, are in view whicl: will promote the in- 
vestigation. 

But this and similar questions are of such import- 
ancc, that we cannot be said to have improved hydrau- 
lics, unless we can give a tolerably precise answer. 
This we can do by a sort of retrograde process, pro- 
ceeding on the principles of uniform miotion cstablish- 
ed by the Chevalier Buat. We may suppose a train 
maintained in the canal, and then examine whether this 
train can be produced by any fall that is possible at the 
entry. Ifit can, we may be certain that it is so pro- 
duced, and our problem is solved. 

We shall now point out the methods of answering 
some chief questions of this kind. 

Quest. 1. Given tlie slope s and the breadth w of a 
canal, and the height H. of the surface of the water in 
the bason above the bottom of tle entry; to find the 
depth / and velocity V of the stream, and the quantity 
of water Q which is discharged ? 

The chief difficulty is to find the depth of the stream 
where it is in train. For this end, we may simplify the 
hydraulic theorem of nniform: motion in N° 59. of the 


, Ngd ; 
article River; making V= < co where g is the 
velocity (in inches) acquired in a second by fall- 
ing, dis the hydraulic mean depth, and 4/ S stands for 


/ S—L eS 6. N is a number to be fixed by ex- 
periment (see River, N° 53.) depending on the con- 
traction or obstruction sustained at the entry of the 
canal, and it may in most common cases be taken =244 3 


so that /Neg may be somewhat less that 307. To 
find it, we may begin by taking for our depth of stream 
a quantity A, somewhat smaller than H the height of 
the surface of the bason above the bottom of the canal. 
With this depth, and the known width w of the canal, 
we can find the hydraulic depth d (See Rivers, N° 48). 
Then with 4/ d and the slope find V by the Table: 


b A N 2 a ae ts owes V S 

make this ve) a, This gives ./ N g= a . 

This value of N g is sufficiently exact ; for a small er- 
ror of depth hardly affects the hydraulic mean depth. 

After this preparation, the expression of the mean 


wh 
velocity in the canal will be. N Siy__stth 2h 


ee 


The 


a. LE . 


height which will produce this velocity is ~ (4 ) 
2GS \w+2h 
Now this is the slope at the entry of the canal which 
produces the velocity that is afterwards maintained 
against the obstructions by the slope of the canal. It 
is therefore -H—h. Hence we deduce 


N g 
; —(» (55 + 2H) 
ee 


4 


+ wee ———— ee ee 


If there be no contraction at the cntry, gz=G and 
De I 
27 2 

Having thus obtained the depth / of the stream, we 
obtain the quantity of water by combining this with the 
width w and the velocity V. 

But as this was but an approximation, it is necessary 
to examine whether the velocity V be possible. This is 
very easy. It must be prodnced by the fall H—A. We 
shall have no oecasion for any correction of our first 
assumption, if # has not been extravagantly erroneous, 
because a small mistake in # prodnces almost the same 
variation in d. The test of accuracy, however, is, that 
A, together with the height which will produce the ve- 
locity V, must make up the whole height. HI. Assum- 
ing / too small, leaves H1—A too great, and will give a 
small velocity V, which requires a small value of H—A/, 
The error of H—A therefore is always greater than 
the crror we have committed in our first assumption. 
Therefore when this error of H—A is but a trifle, such 
as one-fourth of an inch, we may rest satisfied with our 
answer. 

Perhaps the easiest proeess may be the following: 
Suppose the whole stream in train to have the depth H. 
The velocity V obtained for this depth and slope by the 
Table requiies a certain produetive height «. Make 
YU+u: HeH: hk, and hf will be exceedingly near 
the truth. ‘he reason is obvious. 

Quest. 2. Given the discharge (or quantity to be fur- 
nished in a second) Q, the height H of the bason above 
the bottom of the canal, and the slope ; to find the di- 
mensions of the canal? 

Let x and y be the depth and mean width. 


It is 
| 2 a 
plain that the equation a 5/2G ./ B==« will give 


a value of y in terms of 2 Compare this with the 


: VNg 

value of y obtained from the equation ay 

a a give an equation contaimng 
Yat 


only ~ and known quantities. But it will be very com- 
plicated, and we must have recourse to an approxima- 
tion. ‘This will be best understood in the form of am 
example. 

Suppose the depth at the entry to he 18 inches, and 
the slope sga5- Let 1200 cubic feet of water per mt 
nute be the quantity of water to be drawu olf, for work- 


ing machinery or any other purpose ; and let the — 
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be supposed of the best form, recommended in N° 69. 
of the article River, where the base of the sloping side 
—~ is four-thirds of the height. 


~) 
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his own experience alone, acknowledging that he had Water. 
no theory to instruct him, ‘The work was carried no works. 


farther, it being found that the city could be supplied “~V~ 


¢ ‘ater- 


V2 


The slightest consideration will show us that if 


be taken for the height producing the velocity, it can- 
not exceed 3 inches, nor be less than 1. Suppose it 
=2, and therefore the depth of the stream in the canal 
to be 16 inches; find the mean width of the canal by 


Q 
(of d—o.x (322 0.3) 


is 20 cubic feet (the 6oth part of 1200), ./Sis = 
28.1 53,=a/1000—La/1000-+1.6, and A=16. This 
gives w—=5.52 feet. ‘The section =7.36 feet, and 
V=32.6 inches. This requires a fall of 1.52 inches 
instead of 2 inches. ‘Take this from 18, and there re- 
mains 16.48, which we shall find not to differ one-tenth 
of an inch from the exact depth which the water will 
acquire and maintain. We may therefore be satisfied 
with assuming 5.36 feet as the mean width, and 3.53 
feet for the width at the bottom. 

This approximation proceeds on this consideration, 
that when the width diminishes by a smal] quantity, and 
in the same proportion that the depth increases, the hy- 
draulic mean depth remains the same, and therefore the 
velocity also remains, and the quantity discharged chan- 
ges in the exact proportion of the section. Any minute 
error which may result from this supposition, may be 
corrected by increasing the fall producing the velocity, 
in the proportion of the first hydraulic mean depth to 
the mean depth corresponding to the new dimensions 
found for the canal. It will now become 1.63, and V 
will be 32.72, and the depth will be 16.47. The 
quantity discharged being divided by V, will give the 
section —47.335 feet, from which, and the new depth, 
we obtain 5.344 for the width. 

This and the foregoing are the most common ques- 
tions proposed to an engincer. We asserted with some 
confidence that few of the profession are able to answer 
them with tolerable precision. We cannot offend the 
professional gentlemen by this, when we inform them 
that the Academy of Sciences at Paris were occupied 
during several months with an examination of a plan 
proposed by M. Parcieux, for bringing the waters of 
the Yvette into Paris; and after the most mature con- 
sideration, gave in a report of the quantity of water 
which M. De Parcieux’s aqueduct would yield, and 


the cquation w= » in which Q 


that their report has been found erroneous in the pro- 


portion of at least 2 to 5: For the waters have been 
brought in, and exceed the report in this proportion. 


Indeed long after the giving in the report, M. Perro- 


net, the most celebrated engineer in France, affirmed 
that the dimensions proposed were much greater than 
Were necessary, and said that an aqueduct of 53 feet 
wide, and 34 deep with a slope of 15 inches in a thou- 
sand fathoms, would have a velocity of 12 or 13 inches 
per second, which would bring in all the water furnish- 
ed by the proposed sources. The great diminution of 
expence occasioned by the alteration encouraged the 
community to undertake the work. It was accordingly 
begun, and a part executed. ‘The water was found to 
run with a velocity of near 19 inches when it was 33 
feet deep. M. Perronet founded his computation on 
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Boulton and Watt. 


at a much smaller expence by steam engines ercctcd hy 
But the facets which oecurred in 
the partial execution of the aqueduct are very valuable. 
If M. Perronet’s aqueduct be examined by our general 
formula, s will be found =7;'55, and d=18.72, from 
which we deduce the velocity =183, agrecing with the 
observation with astonishing precision. 

The experiments at Turin by Michaelotti on eanals 
were very numerous, but complicated with many cir- 
cumstances which would render the discussion too long 
for this place. When cleared of these circumstances, 
which we have done with scrupulous care, they are also 
abundantly conformable to our theory of the uniform 
motion of running waters. But to return to our sub- 


ject : 


Should it be required to bring off at once from thie 
bason a mill-course, having a determined velocity for 
driving an undershot wheel, the problem heeomes easier, 
because the velocity and slope combined determine the 
hydraulic mean depth at once; and the depth of the 
stream will be had hy means of the height which must 
be taken for the whole depth at the entry, in order to 
produce the required velocity. 

In like manner, having given the quantity: to be 
discharged, and the velocity and the depth at the en- 
try, we can find the other dimensions of the channel ; 
and the mean depth being found, we can determine the 
slope. 

When the slope of a canal is very small, so that the 
depth of the uniform stream differs but a little from that 
at the entry, the quantity discharged is but small. But 
a great velocity, requiring a great fall at the entry, 
produces a great diminution of depth, and theréfore it 
may not compensate for this diminution, and the quan- 
tity discharged may be smaller. Improbable as this 
may appear, it is not demonstrably false ; and hence we 
may see the propriety of the following 

Question 3. Given the depth H at the entry of a 
rectangular canal, aud also its width w; required the 
slope, depth, and velocity which will produce the great- 
est possible discharge ? 


Let « be the unknown depth of the stream. H—x 
is the productive fall, and the velocity~ is r/2G 
ax. This multiplied by w x will give the quan- 
tity discharged. Therefore w x a AS /H—x must, 


be made a maximum. The common process for this 

will give the equation, 2H=3x, orv=4H. The mean 

velocity will be / 2G, »/+H; the section will be 

5 w H, — discharge ==} /2Gw H,./3 H, and 
w 


== wee With these data the slope is easily had 


by the formula for uniform motion. 


Tf the canal is of the trapezoidal form, the investiga- 
tion is more troublesome, and requires the resolution of 
a cubic equation. | . 

It may appear strange that increasing the slope of a 


‘canal beyond the quantity determined by this problem 


can diminish the quantity of water conveyed. But one 
of these two things must happen ; either the motion will 


not acquire uniformity in such a canal for want of 


40 length, 
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the discharge must dinuintsh. Supposing, 
heaebesihg that it conld augmeot, we can judge how far 
this can go. Let us tuke the extreme case by making 
the canal vertical. In this case it becomes a simple 
weir or wasteboard. ed the Aijtiere:' of a waste- 


board is Ee oN G w (hi? —({4)*. The maximam de- 
termined by the preceding oe neves is to that of the 


wasteboard of the same dimensions as H,/{ H: Ht 


(2H), or as H/F H : H/H—2H/$H,= 5773: 
646 5, nearly = g: 10 


Having given the dimensions and slope of a canal, 
we can discover the relation between its expenditure abd 
the time: or we can tell how mueh it will stink the sur- 
face of a pond in 24 hours, and the gradual progress of 
this effect; and this might be made the subjeet of a 
particular prob! em. Bue it complicated and diffieult. 
In cases where this is an interesting object, we may 
solve the question with sufhcient accuracy, by ealculat- 
ing the expenditure at the beginning, supposing the ba- 
sen kept full. Then from the known area of the pend, 
we can tell in what time this expenditure will sink an 
inch; do the same on the supposition that the water ts 
one-third lower, and that it is two-thirds lower (noti- 
cing the eontraction of the surface of the pond oceasion- 
ed by this abstraetion of its waters). Thus we shall ob- 
tain three rates of diminution, from which we ean ea- 
sily deduce the desired elation between the expenditure 
and the time. 

Agqueducts derived from a bason or river are eom- 
monly furnished with a sluice at the entry. This changes 
exceedingly the state of things. The slope of the 
canal may be precisely such as will maintain the ‘thean 
velocity of the water whieh passes under the sluice ; in 
which case the depth of the stream is equal to that of 
the sluice, and the velocity is produced at once by the 
lead of water above tt. But if the slope ts less than 
this, the veloeity of the issuing water is diminished, and 
the water must rise in the canal. ‘This must check the 
efflux at the sluice, and the water will be as it were 
stagnant above writ comes through below it. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine at what preeise slope the 
water will begin to eheck the efflux. The contraction 
at the lower edge of the board hinders the water from 
attaining at onee the whole depth which it acquires af- 
terwards, when its veloeity diminishes by the obstruc- 
tions. While the regorging which these obstruetions 
occasion does not reach back to the sluice, the efflux is 
not affected by it—Even when it does reach to the 
sluice, there will be a less depth immediately behind it 
than farther down the canal, where it ts in train; be- 
eause the swift moving water whiel: is next the bottom 
drags with it the regorged water wh:eh lies on it: but 
the canal must be rapid to make this difference of depth 
sensible. In ordinary canals, wh moderate slopes and 
velocities, the velocity at the sluiee may be safely taken 
as if it were that which corresponds to the difference of 
depths above and below the sluice, where both were in 
train. 

Let therefore H be the depth above the sluice, and 4 
the depth in the canal. Let e be the elevation of the 
sluice above the sole, and let & be its breadth. The 


discharge will be e by /H—ha/ 2 G for the sluice, and 


"2G to 296. 
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Vs a for the canal. ‘These must be 


wh 


the same. This gives the equation e big Hiety ae 


: wh 
V/s w w +4 ~2h 
‘all the questions which can be proposed. The only un- 
certainty ts in the quantity G, which expresses the velo- 
eity. competent to the passage of the water through the 
orice, eircumstanced as it is, namely, subjected to con- 
traction. This nay be regulated by a proper form gi- 
ven to the entry into this orifice. ‘The ¢ontraction may 
be aimost annillated by making the masonry of a ey- 
eloidal form on both sides, and also at the lower edge 
of the sluiee-board, so as to give the orifiee a form re- 
sembling fig. 5. D, i in the artiele Rivers. If the sluice 
1s thin in the face of a bason, the contraetion will reduce 
If the sluice be as wide as the canal, 2 G 
will be nearly 500. 

Question 4. Given the head of water in the bason H, 
the breadth 4, and the elevation e of the sluiee, and the 
breadth w and slope s of the canal, to find the depth 
of the stream, the velocity, and the discharge ? 

We must (as in Qvestzon 2.)' make a first supposition 
for #, in order to find the proper value of d. Then the 


equation eb / H—h /26= “wth oes & 


N ¢ ah 
=—w } ~— = - eontaining the solution of 


gives h = 


Ge’ s Ge hsH 7€ Ge. b? 5 Ir hi 
w*Nedt “weNed (a4 w*Ng ahs this va- 


Jue shall differ considerably from oe one which we as- 
sumed in order to begin the computation, make use of 
it for obtaining a new value of d, and repeat the opera- 
tion. We shall rarely be obliged to perform a third 
operation. 

The following is of frequent use : 

Question 5. Given the dimensions and the slope, with 
the velocity and discharge of a river in its ordinary 
state, required the area or seetion of the sluice which 
will raise the waters to a certain height, still allowing 
the same quantity of water to pass through ? Such an 
operation may render the rivers navigable for small craft 
or rafts above the sluice. 

The problem is reduced to the determination of the 
size of orifice whieli will discharge this water with a ve- 
loeity competent to the height to whieh the river is to. 
be raised ;- only we must take into eonstderation the ve- 
locity of the water above the sluice, considering it as. 
produced by a fall whieh’ makes a part of the height. 
productive of the whole velucity at the slnice. There- 
fore H, in our investigation, must consist of the height 
ta whieh. we mean to raise the waters, and the height 
whieh will produce the veloeity with mnie the waters 
approaeh the sluice: A, or the Gopth of the stream, 1S. 
the ordinary depth of the river. Then (using the for- 


mer symbols) we have e 6 


< ewe 
2G (H—A). ‘ 


If the area of the sluice is known, and we would, 
learn the height to whieh it will raise the river, we have, 


Q? 
Bh aelt 


for the expression of the rise of the, 


water. 


| 
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Water- water above its ordinary level. But from this we must 
eo take the height whieh would produce the velocity of 


the river ; so that if the sluice were as wide as the river, 
and were raised to the ordinary surface of the water, 
a 


ee es eee 


2G cb” 
velocity under the sluice, must be eqnal to the depth of 
the river, and H—ZA will be =o. 


which expresses the height that produces the 


The performance of aqueduct drains is a very import- 
ant thing, and merits our attention in this place. While 
the art of managing waters, and of conducting them so 
as to answer our deniands, renders us very important 
service by cmhellishing onr habitations, or promoting 
our commercial intercourse, the art of draining creates 
as it were new riches, fertilizing tracts of bog or marsh, 
which was not only useless, but hurtful by its unwhole- 
some exhalations, and converting them into rich pas- 
tures and yay meadows. A wild country, occupied by 
marshes which are inaccessible to herds or flocks, and 
serve only for the haunts of water-fowls, or the retreat 
of a few poor fishermen, when once it is frecd from the 
waters in which it is drowned, opens its lap to receive 
the must precions seeds, is soon clothed in the riehest 
garb, gives life and abundanee to numerons herds, and 
never fails to hecome the delight of the industrious cul- 
tivator who has enfranchised it, and is attached to it by 
the labour which it cost him. In.return, it procures 
him abundance, and supplies lim with the means of 
daily augmenting its fertility. No species of agricul- 
ture exhibits such long-continned and progressive 1m- 
provement. New families flock to the spot, and there 
multiply ; and there nature seems the more eager to re- 
pay their labours, in proportion as she bas been obliged, 
against her will, to keep her treasures locked up for a 
longer time, chilled by the waters. The countries 
newly inhabited by the human race, as is a great part 
of America, especially to the southward, are still co- 
vered to a great extent with marshes and lakes 5 and 
they wonld long remain in this condition, if population, 
daily making new advances, did not increase industry, 
by multiplying the eultivating hands, at the same time 
that it increases their wants. The Author of this beau- 
tiful world has at the beginning formed the great mas- 
ses of mountain, has scooped out the dales and sloping 
hills, has traced out the courses, and even formed thie 
beds of the rivers: but he has left to man the care of 
making his place of abode, and the field which must 
feed him, dry and comfortable. For this task is not be- 
yond his powers, as the others are. Nay, by having 
this given to him in eharge, he is richly repaid for his 
labour by the very state in which he finds those eoun- 
tries into which he penctrates for the first time. Being 
covered with lakes and forests, the juices of the soil are 
kept for him asit were in reserve. The air, the burn- 
ing heat of the sun, and the continual washing of rains, 
would have combined to expend and dissipate their ve- 
getative powers, had the helds been exposed in the same 
ieeree to their action as the inhabited and cultivated 
countries, the most fertile moulds of which are long 
since lodged in the bottom of the ocean. All this would 
have been completely lost through the whole extent of 
South America, had it not been protected by the fo- 
rests which man must cut down, by the rank herbage 
which ke must burn, and by the marsh and bog whieh 


he must destroy by draining. Let not ungrateful man 
complain of this. [t is his duty to take on himself the 
task of opening up treasures, preserved on porpose for 
him with so much judgment and care. If he has dis- 
cernment and sensibility, he will even thank the Author 
of all good, who has thus knsbanded them for his use. 
He will co-operate with his beneficent views, and will 
be careful not to proceed by wantonly snatching at pre- 
sent any partial good, and by picking out what is most 
easily pot at, regardless of him who is to come after- 
wards to uncover and extract the remaining riches of 
the ground. A wise administration of such a country 
will think it their daty to leavea just share of this inhe- 
ritance to their descendants, who are entitled to expect 
it as the last legatees. National plans of cultivation 
should be formed on this principle, that the steps taken 
ky the present cultivators for realizing part of the riches 
of the infant country shall not obstruct the works which 
will afterwards be necessary for also obtaining the re- 
mainder, ‘l'bis is carefully attended to in Holland and 
in China. No man is allowed to conduct the drains, by 
which he recovers a piece of marsh, in such a way as te 
render it much more difhieult for a neighbour, cr even 
for lis own successor, to drain another piece, althouch 
it may at present be qnite inaccessible. There remain 
in the middle of the most cultivated countries many 
marshes, which industry has not yet attempted to drain, 
and where the legislature lias not been at pains to pre- 
vent many little abuses which have produced clevations 
in the beds of rivers, and rendered the complete drain- 
ing of some spots impossible. Administration should 
attend to such things, because their consequences are 
great. ‘The sciences and arts, by whieh alone these 
difficult and costly jobs can be performed, should be pro- 
tected, encouraged, and cherished. It is only from 
science that we can obtain principles to direct these 
arts. The problem of draining canals is one of the 


most important, and yet has hardly ever occupied the 


attention of the hydraulic speculatist. We apprehend 
that M. Buat’s theory will throw great hght on it; 
and regret that the very limited condition of cur pre- 
sent work will hardly afford room for a slight sketch of 
what may be done on the subject. We shall, however, 
attempt it by a general problem, which will involve 
most of the chief circumstances which occur in works 
of that kind. 

Quest. 6. Let the hellow ground A (fig. 2.) be in- 
undated hy rains or springs, and have no outlet but the 
canal AB, by which it discharges its water mto the 
neighbouring river BCDE, and that its surface is near- 
ly on a level with that of the river at D. It can only 
drain when the river sinks in the drouglits of summer 3 
and even if it could then drain eomp!etely, the putrid 
marsh would only be an infecting neighbour. It may 
be proposed to drain it by one or more canals ; and it 1s 
required to determine their lengths and other dimen- 
sions, so as to produce the best eflects ? | 

{t is evident that there are many circnmstances te 
determine the choice, and many conditions to be attend- 
ed to. 

If the canals AC, AD, AG, are respectively equal 
to the proportions BC, BD, BE, of the river, and have 
the same slopes, they will have the same discharge 3 but 
they are not for this reason equivalent. The long ca- 
nal AE may drain the marsh completely, while the short 
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one AC will only do it in part; because the difference 
of level between A and C is but inconsiderable. Also 


Lew the freshes of the river may totally obstruct the opera- 


tion of AC, while the canal AE cannot be hurt by 
them, E being so much lower than C. Therefore the 
canal must be carried so far down the river, that no 
freshes there shall ever raise the waters in the canal so 
high as to reduce the slope in the upper part of it to 
such a level that the current shall not be suflicient to 
carry off the ordinary produce of water in the marsh. 

Still the problem is indeterminate, admitting many 
solutions. ‘This requisite discharge may be accomplished 
by a short but wide canal, or by a longer and narrower. 
Let us first see what solution can be made, so as to ac- 
complish our purpose in the most economical manner, 
that is, by means of the smallest equation.—We shall 
give the solution in the form of an example. 

Suppose that the daily produce of rains and springs 
raises the watcr 14 inch on an area of a square league, 
which. gives about 120,000 cubic fathoms of water. 
Let the bottom of the bason be three feet below the sur- 
face of the freshes in the river at Bin winter. Also, 
that the slope of the river is 2 inches in 100 fathoms, or 
rgsodth, and that the canal is to be 6 feet deep. 

‘The canal being supposed nearly parallel to the river, 
it must be at least 1800 fathoms long before it can be 
admitted into the river, otherwise the bottom of the bog 
will be lower than the mouth of the canal; and even 
then a hundred or two more fathoms added to this will 
give it so little slope, that an immensc breadth will be 
necessary to make the discharge with so small a velocity. 
On the other hand, if the slope of the canal be made 
equal to that of the river, an extravagant length will be 


necessary before its admission into the river, and many. 


obstacles may then intervene. And even then it must 
havea breadth of 13 feet, as may easily be calculated 
by the general hydraulic theorem. By receding from 
each of these extremes, we shall diminish the expence 
of excavation. ‘Therefore, 

Let « and y be the breadth and length, and ’ the 
depth (6 feet), of the canal. Let g be the depth of 
the bog below the surface of the river, opposite to the 

; ; I 
bason, D the discharge in a second, and — the slope of 
a 
the river. We must make 2 « y a minimum, or 
ry + yr. 


The general formula gives the velocity 


vast te} —0, 3(./d—o,1). This would 
s— s+ 1, 


give « and y; but the logarithmic term renders it very 


complicated. We may make use of the simple form 
Vs ee making »/ng nearly 24 b. This will be 


sufficiently exact for all cases which do not deviate far 
from this, becanse the velocitics are very nearly in the 
subduplicate ratio of the slopes. 

To introduce these data into the-equation, recollect 


that eels de De. 
hx w+ 2h 


the canal being supposed of nearly equal length with 


As to S, recollect that 


the river, Z will express the whole difference of height, 


and tq is the difference of height for the canal. 
This quantity being divided by y, gives the value of 


i, song 


5 . Therefore the equation for the canal be- 
-_— | 
comes J/Neg 
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A= p(w + 2h) 
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these values in the equation 7 vf x” YO, and reduce 
it, we obtain finally, 
N g f3 28 
a D* 


If we resolve this equation by making N g=—(296)’, or 


— 3728 h. 


I 
87616 inches; 4 = 72, —=3050) and D= 518 400, we 
; D 
obtain x=392 inches, or 32 feet 8 inches, and Fx 


V=18,36 inches. Now putting these values in the 
exact formula for the velocity, we obtain the slope of 
the canal, which is yx2-¢z, nearly 0,62, imches in 109 
fathoms. 

Let / be the length of the canal in fathoms. As the 
river has 2 inches fall in 100 fathoms, the whole fall 1s. 


om f The difference of 


My | : 
——, and that of the canal 13 
100 


these two must:be 3 feet, which is the difference between — 


the river and the entry of the canal. We have there- 


fore ( sith ee a =) 
10 


Z = 36 inches. 


thoms ; and this multiplied by the section of the canal 
gives 14177 cubic fathoms of earth to be removed. 


This may surely be done, in most cases, for eight shil- 
lings each cubic fathom, which does not amount to6000l. 


a very moderate sum for completely draining of nine — 


square miles of country. 

In order to judge of the importance of this problem, 
we have added two other canals, one longer and the 
other shorter, having their widths and slopes so adjusted 
as to ensure the same performance. 


Length. Excavation. 


Width. Velocity. Slope. 
Feet. Inches. 
42 14.28 xzg7y_ 2221 15547 
325 18.36 xrssqx 2604 14177 
21 28.57 ayer 7381 15833 


We have considered this important problem in its 
most simple state, If the bason is far from the river,S0_ 
that the drains arc not nearly parallel to it, and there- 
fore have less slope attainable in their course, it 1s more 
difficult. Perhaps the best method is to try two very 
extreme cases and a middle one, andthena fourth, nearer 


to that extreme which differs least from the mie 


a+2h at, Hence we deduce 


Hence /=2604 fa- 
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the quantity of excavation. This will point out on 
which side the minimum of excavation lies, and also the 
law by which it diminishes and afterwards increases. 
Then draw a line, on which set off from one end the 
lengths of the canals. At each length erect an or- 
dinate representing the excavation; and draw a regular 
curve through the extremities of the ordinates. From 
that point of the curve which is nearest to the base line, 
draw another ordinate to the base. This will point out 
the best lengthof the canal with sufficient accuracy. The 
length will determine the slope, and this will give the 
width, by means of the general theorem. N. B. These 
draining canals must always come off from the bason with 
evasated entries. ‘This will prevent the loss of much 
fall at the entry. 

Two canals may sometimes be necessary. In this case 
expence may frequently be saved, by making one canal 
flow into the other. ‘This, however, must be at such a 
distance from the bason, that the swell produced in the 
other by this addition may not reach back to the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the bason, otherwise it would 
impede the performance of both. For this purpose, re- 
course must be had to Problem IIL. in N° 104. of the 
article River. We must here observe, that in this re- 
spect canals differ exeeedingly from rivers ; rivers ef- 
large their beds, so as always to convey. every. increase 
of waters; but a canal may be gorged through its 
whole length, and will then greatly diminish its dis- 
charge. In order that the lower extremity of a canal 
may convey the waters of an equal canal admitted into 
it, their junction must be so far from the bason that 
the swell occasioned’ by raising its waters nearly > more 
(viz. in the subduplicate ratio of 1 to 2) may not reach 
baek to the bason. 

This observation points out another method of econo- 
my.. Instead of one wide canal, we may make a narrower 
one of the whole length, and another narrow one reaeh- 
ing part of the way, and communicating with the long 
canal ata proper distance from the bason. But the 
lower extremity will now be too shallow to convey the 
waters of both. Therefore raise its banks by using the 
earth taken from its bed, which must at any rate be dis- 
posed of. Tlius the waters will be conveyed, and the 
expence, even of the lower part of the long canal, will 
scarcely be increased. 

These observations must snflice for an account of the 
management of open canals; and we proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conduct of water in pipes. 

This is much move simple and regular, and the ge- 
neral theorem requires very trifling modifications for 


adapting it to the cases or questions that oecur in the . 


practice of the civil engineer. Pipes are always made 
round, and therefore d is always ith of the diameter. 
The velocity of water ina pipe which 1s im train, 1s 


leer 
—V, = ay b yin) —0,3(./d—o,) or = (fd 
fs—Lr/s-+1,6 
: 307 
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The chief questions are the following : 

Quest. 1. Given the height H. of the reservoir above 
the place of delivery, and the diameter and length of 
the pipe, to find the quantity. of water discharged in a 
second, 


0,3): 


Let L be the length, and 4 the fall which would pro- 
duce the velocity with which the water enters the pipe, 
and actually flows in it, after overcoming all obstruc- 
tions. This may be expressed in, terms_of the velocity 


by re G denoting the acccleration of gravity, cor- 


responding to the manner of entry. 
are adopted for facilitating the entry of the water, hy a 
bell-shaped funnel or otherwise, 2 G may be assumed 
as == 500 inchies, or 42 feet, according as we measure 


the velocity in inches or feet. 
bi 

"2G, which must be put into the general formula. 
a | 
This would make it very complicated. We may simpli- 
fy it by the consideration that the velocity is very small 
in comparison of that arising from the height H: 
consequently / is very small. Also, in the same pipe, 


the resistances are nearly in the duplicate ratio of the ve- 
locities when these are small, and when they differ little 


Therefore maké 8 = 


The slope is =, 


L 
F taking 


among themselves. 


h by guess, a very little less than H. Then compute 


the mean velocity v corresponding to these data, or take 
% 


it from the table. If ht 


If not, make the following 


be = H, we have fonnd 


the mean velocity V = v. 
proportion : 
2 V3 V3 , ‘ J 
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Ifthe pipe has any bendings, they must be calculated 
for in the manner mentioned in the article River, N° 
1013 and the head of water necessary for overcoming. 

7% 


bd ; \ 
this additional.resistance being called . the last pro- 


portion must be changed for 


y ALG “1 aH: Vv? 
A-+-v (+ > =H: V?. 

Quest. 2. Given the height of the reservoir, the 
length of the pipe, and the quantity of water which is 
to be drawn off in a second ; to find the diameter of the 
pipe which will draw it off ? 

Let d be considered as = th of the diameter, and let 
1 : c represent the ratio of the diameter of a circle to its 
circumference. ‘The section of the pipe is 4¢d?. Let 


18 


tle quantity of water per second be Q; tlien ath 


the mean velocity... Divide the length of the pipe by. 


the height of the reservoir above the place of delivery, 
diminished by a very small quantity, and call the quo- 
tient S. Consider this as the slope of the conduit ; the 
general formula now becomes 


Qe ny SOT alr ON re Sayles, oe 
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Q _ Go7(V/e—9,1) | 
ce ys 953 (Yd 0,1). 
neglect the last term in every case of civil practice, and 
also the small quantity 0,1. This gives the very simple 
formula, 


We ma y 


aed” ~ iPS 

from which we readily deduce 
avs fae 
~ 4€X3°7| — 3858 

This process gives the diameter somewhat too small. 
But we easily rectify this error by computing the quan- 
tity delivered by the pipe, which will differ a little 
from the qnantity proposed. Then observing, by this 
equation, that two pipes having the same length and 
the same slope give qnantities of water, of which the 
squares are nearly as the fifth powers of the diameter, 
we form a new diameter in this proportion, which will 
be almost perfectly exact. 

It may be observed that the height assumed for deter- 
mining the slope in these two questions will seldom dif- 
fer more than an inch or two from the whole height of 
the reservoir above the place of delivery; for in conduits 
of a few hundred feet long, the velocity seldom exceeds 
four feet per second, which requires only a head of three 
inches. 

As no inconvenience worth minding results from 
making the pipes a tenth of an inch or so wider than is 
barely sufficient, and as this generally is more than the 
error arising from even a very erroneous assumption of 
h, the answer first obtained may be augmented by one 
or two-tenths of an inch, and then we may be confident 
that our conduit will draw off the intended quantity of 
water. 

We presume that every person who assumes the name 
of engineer knows how to reduce the quantity of water 
measured in gallons, pints, or other denominations, to 
cubic inches, and can calculate the gallons, &c. furnish- 
ed by a pipe of known diameter, moving with a veloci- 
ty that is measured in inches per second. We farther 
suppose that all care ts taken in the construction of the 
conduit, to avoid obstructions occasioned by lumps of 
solder hanging in the inside of the pipes; and, particu- 
larly, that all the cocks and plugs by the way have 
waterways equal to the section of the pipe. Underta- 
kers are most tempted to fail here, by making the cocks 
too small, because large cocks are very costly. But the 
employer should be scrupulously attentive to this; be- 
cause a simple contraction of this kind may be the 
throwing away of many hundred pounds in a wide pipe, 
which yields no more water than can pass through the 
small cock. 

The chief abstructions arise from the deposition of 
sand or mud in the lower parts of pipes, or the collee- 
tion of air in the upper parts of their hendings. The 
velocity being always very moderate, such depositions of 
heavy matters are unavoidable. The utmost care sliould 
therefore be taken to have the water freed from all such 
things at its entry by propcr filtration; and there ought 
to be cleansing plugs at the lower parts of the bendings, 
or rather a very little way beyond them. When these 
are opencd, the water issucs with greater velocity, and 
earries the depositions with it. 

it is much more difficult to get rid of the air which 
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chokes the pipes by lodging in their upper parts. This w 


is sometimes taken in alouy with the water at the re- 
servoir, when the entry of the pipe is too near the sur- 
face. This should be carefully avoided, and it costs no 
trouble to do se. If the entry of the pipe is two feet 
under the surface, no air can ever get in. Floats should 
be placed above the entries, having lids hanging from 
them, which will shut the pipe before the water runs. 
too low. 

But air is also disengaged from spring-water by mere- 
ly passing along the pipe. When pipes are supplied by 
an engine, air is very often drawn in by the pumps in a 
disengaged state. It is alsodisengaged from its state of 
chemical union, when the pumps have a suction-pipe of 
10 or 12 feet, which is vcry common. In whatever 
Way it is introduced, it collects in all the upper part of 
bendings, and chokes the passage, so that sometimes not 
a drop of water is delivered. Our cocks should be 
placed there, which should be opened frequently by 
persons who have this in charge. Desaguliers describes 
a contrivance to be placed on all such eminences, which 
does this of itself. It is a pipe with a cock, terminat- 
ing in a small cistern. The key of the cock has a hol- 
low ball of copper at the end of a lever. When there 
ig no air in the main pipe, water comes out by this dis- 
charger, fills the cistern, raises the ball, and thus shuts 
the cock. But when the bend of the main contains 
air, it rises into the cistern, and occupies the upper part 
ofit. ‘Thus the floating ball falls down, the cock opens 
and lets ont the air, and the cistern again filling with 
water, the ball rises, and the cock is again shut. 

A very neat contrivance for this purpose was invent- 


cd by the late Professor Russel of Edinburgh. The cy- 


lindrical pipe BCDE (fig. 3-), at the upper end of Fig. 3 


bending of the main, is screwed on, the upper end of 
which is a flat plate perforated with a small hole F, 
This pipe contains a hollow copper cylinder G, to the 
upper part of which is fastened a piece of soft leather 
Hi. When there is air in the pipe, it comes out by the 
hole A, and occupies the discharger, and then escapes 
through the hole F. The water follows, and, rising in 
the discharger, lifts up the hollow cylinder G, causing 
the leather H to apply itself to the plate CD, and shut 
the hole. Thus the air is discharged without the small- 
est loss of water. , 

It is of the most material consequence that there be 
no contraction in any part of a conduit. This is evi- 
dent ; but it is also prudent to avoid all unnecessary en- 
largements. For when the conduit is full of water 
moving along it, the velocity in every section is inverse- 
ly proportional to the area of the section: it is therefore 
diminished wherever the pipe is enlarged ; but it must 
again be increased where the pipe contracts. This can- 
not be without expending force in the acceleration. 
This consumes part of the impelling power, whether 
this be a head of water, or the force of an engine. See 
what is said on this subject in the article Pumps, N° 83, 
&c. Nothing is gained by any enlargement ; and every 
contraction, by requiring an augmentation of velocity, 
employs a part of the impelling force precisely equal to 
the weight of a celumn of water whose base is the cou- 
tracted pavsage, and whose height is the fall which 
wonld produce a velocity equal to this angmentation. 
‘his point seems to have been quite overlooked by en- 
gineers of the first eminence, and has in many instances 
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greatly diminished the performance of their best works. 
[t is no Iess dctrimental in open canals; because at 


—y— every contraction a small fall is required for restoring 


the velocity lost in the enlargement of the canal, by 
which the general slope and velocity are diminished. 
Another potnt which must be attended to in the con- 
ducting of water is, that the motion should not be sub- 
sultory, but continuous. When the water is to be driven 
ziong a main by the strokes of a reciprocating engine, 
it should be forced inte an aii-box, the spring of which 
m2y preserve it in motion along the whole subsequent 
main. Ifthe water is brought to rest at every succes- 
sive stroke of the piston, the whole mass must again be 
putin motion throngh the whole length of the main. 
‘This requires the same useless expenditure of power as 
to communicute this motion to as much dead matter; 
and this is over and ahove the force which may be ne- 
eessary fou raising the water to a certain height 3 which 
is the only civenomstancc that enters into the calculation 
of th» power of the pump-engine. 

An air-box removes this imperfection, because it 
keeps up the motion during the returning stroke of the 
piston. ‘Phe compression of the air by the active stroke 
of the piston must be suc: as to continue the impulse in 
Opposition to the contrary pressure of the water (if it is 
to be raised to some height), and in opposition to the 
friction or other resistances which arise from the motion 
that the water really acquires. Indeed a very consider- 
able force is employed here also in changing the motion 
ef the water, which is forced out of the capacious air- 
hox into the narrow pipe; and when this change of mo- 
tion is not judiciously managed, the cxpenditure .of 
power may be as great as if all were brought to rest. 
ani again put in motion. It may even be greater, 
by causing the water to move in the opposite direction 
to its former motion. Of such conscquence is it to have 
all these circumstances scientifically considered. It is 
i such particulars, unheeded by the ordinary herd of 
engineers or pump-makers, that the superiority of an 
intelligent practitioner is to be seen. 

Another material point in the conduct of water in 
pipes ts the distribntion of it to the different persons 
who have occasion for it. ‘This is rarely done from the 
rising main. I[t is usual to send the whole into a cistern, 
from which it is afterwards conducted to diflerent places 
in separate pipes. ‘Till the discovery of the general 
theorem by the chevalier Buat, this has been done with 
great inaccuracy. Engineers think that the different 
purchasers from water-works receive in proportion to 
their respective bargains when they give them pipes 
who:e areas are proportional to these payments. But 
we now see, that when these pipes are of any consider- 
able length, the waters of a larger pipe run with-a 
greater velocity than those of a smaller pipe having the 
same slope. <A pipe of two inches diameter will vive 
much more water than four pipes of one inch diameter; 
it will «give as much as five and a half such pipes, or 
more; because the sqnares of the discharges are very 
nearly as the fifth powers of the diameters. ‘his point 
ought therefore to be carefully considered in the bar- 
gains made with the proprietors of water-works, and- 
the payments made in this proportion. Perhaps the. 
most unexceptionable method wuuld be to make a dou- 
ble distribution. Let the water be first let off in its. 
proper proportions into a second series of small cisterns, 
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and let each have a pipe which will convey the whole Water- 


water that is discharged into it. The first distribution 
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may be made entirely by pipes of one inch in diame- “-v—~ 


ter; this would leave nothing to the calculation of the 
distributor, for every man would pay in proportion to 
the number of such pipes which run into his own cis- 
fern. 

In many cases, however, water is distributed by pipes 
derived from a main. And here another circumstance: 
comes into action. When water is passing along a pipe, 
its pressure on the sides of the pipe is diminished by its. 
velocity ; and if a pipe is now derived from it, the: 
quantity drawn-off is also diminished in the subdupli- 
cate ratio of the pressures. If the pressure is reduced: 
to one-fourth, one-ninth, one-sixteenth, &c. the dis- 
charge from the lateral pipe is reduced to one-hal, one- 
third, one-fourth, &c. 

It is therefore of great importance to determine, what 
this diminution of pressure is which arises from the mo-~ 
tion along the main. 

It is plain, that if the water suffered no resistance in 
the main, its velocity would be that with which it en- 
tered, and it would pass along without exerting any 
pressure. If the pipe were shut at the end, the pressure 
on the sides would be the full pressure of the head of 
water. Ifthe head of water remain the same, and the 
end of the tube be contracted, but not stopped entirely, 
the velocity in the pipe is diminished. 


augmented to what it was before the contraction was 
made, we must employ the pressure of a piston, or of a 
head of water. This is propagated through the fluid, 
and thus a pressure is immediately excited on the sides 
of the pipe. New obstructions of any kind, arising 
from friction or any other cause, produce a diminution 
of velocity in the pipe. But when the natural velocity 
is checked, the particles react on what obstructs their 
motion ; and this action is uniformly propagated through 


a perfect fluid in cvery direction. The resistance there-. 


fore which we thus ascribe to friction, produces the 
same lateral pressure, whicl a contraction of the ori- 
fice, which equally diminishes the velocity in the pipe, 
would do. Indeed this is demonstrable from any di- 
stinct notions that we can form of these obstructions. 


They proceed from the want of perfect smoothness, . 


which obliges the particles next the sides to move in 
undulated lines. ‘This excites transverse forces in the 
Same manner as any Constrained curvilineal motion. A 
particle in its undulated path tends to escape from it, 
and acts on the lateral particles in the same manner that 
it would do if moving singly in a capillary tube having 
the same undulations; it would press on the concave. 
side of every such undulation. Thus a pressure is ex- 
erted among the particles, which is propagated to the 
sides of the pipe; or the. dimiurution of velocity may. 
arise from a viscidity or want of perfect flundity. This. 
obliges the particle immediately pressed to drag along. 
with it another particle which is. withbeld by adbe-. 
sion to. the: sides. This requires additional pressure 
from a pisten, or an additional head of water; and. 
this pressure also is propagated ta. the sides of the. 
pipe. 

Hence it should follow, that the pressnre which water 
in motion exerts on the sides of its conduit is equal to. 


that which is competent to the head of water which . 
impels. « 


If we would. 
have the velocity in the pipe with this contracted mouth 
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Water- impels itinto the pipe, diminished by the head of water 
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competent to the actual’ velocity with which it moves 
along the pipe. Let HH represent the head of water 
which impels it into the entry of the pipe, and A the 
head which would produce the actual velocity ; then 
FI~A is the column which would produce the pressure 
exerted on its sides. 

his is abundantly verified by very simple experi- 


ments. Let an upright pipe be inserted into the side of 


the main-pipe. When the water runs out by the mouth 
of the main, it will rise in this branch till the weight 
of the column balances the: pressure that supports it ; 
and if we then ascertain the velocity of the issuing wa- 
ter hy means of the quantity discharged, and cornpute 
the head or height necessary for producing this veloci- 
ty, and subtract this from the height of water above the 
entry of the main, we shall find the height in the branch 
precisely equal to their difference, Our readers may 
see this byexamining the experiments related by Graves- 
ande, and still better by consulting the experiments 
narrated by Bossut, § $58. which are detailed with 
great minuteness; the results corresponded accurately 
with this proposition. The experiments indeed were 
not heights of water supported by this pressure, but 
water cxpelled by it through the same orifice. Indeed 
the truth of the proposition appears in every way we 
can consider the motion of water. And as it is of the 
first importance in the practice of eonducting water (for 
reasons which will presently appear), it merits a parti- 
cular attention. When an iuclined tube is in train, 
the accelerating power of the water (or its weight dimi- 
uished in the proportion of the length of the oblique co- 
lunin to its vertical height, or its weight multiplied by 


y I ry * e eye 
the fraction —, which expresses the slope), is in equili- 
s 


é 


brio with the obstructions ; and therefore it exerts 10 
pressure on the pipe hut what arises from its weight 
alone. Any part of it would continue to slide down 
the inclined plane with a constant velocity, though de- 
tached from what follows it. It therefore derives no 
pressure from the head of water which impelled it into 
the pipe. The same must be said of a horizontal pipe 
infinitely smooth, or opposing no resistance. The water 
would move in this pipe with the full velocity due to 
the head of water which impels it into the entry. But 
when the pipe opposes an obstruction, the head of water 
is greater than that which would impel it into the pipe 
with the velocity that it actually has init; and this ad- 
ditional pressure is propagated along the pipe, where it 
is balanced by the actual resistance, and therefore ex- 
cites a guaqua versum pressure on the pipe. In short, 
whatever part of the head of water in the reservoir, or 
of the pressure which impels it along the tube, is not 
employed in producing velocity, is employed in acting 
against some obstruction, and excites (by the reaction 
of this obstruction) an equal pressure onthe tube. The 
rule therefare is general, but is subject to some modi- 
fications which deserve our attention. 

In tlie simply inclined pipe BC (fig. 4.) the pressure 
on any point 5 is equal to that of the head AB of water 
which impels the water into the pipe, wauting or mznus 
that of the hcad of water which would communicate to 
it the velocity with which it actually moves. This we 
‘shall call 2, and consider it as the weight of a column 


a 
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of water whose length also is x. 
may be the column AB, which impels the water into 
the pipe, and would commanicate a certain velocity ; 
and A may represent the column which would commu- 
nicate the actual velocity. We have therefore r= 
Hi—z. 

In the pipe HIKL, the pressure at the point 7 is 
AH—A—!10, =H—A—IO; and the presenre at K 
is H—A+PRK. 

And in the pipe DEFG, the pressure on E is = AR 


ve h— FEM, =<L—A—EM ; and the pressure at I is 


H—A+IEN. | 

We must carefully distinguish this pressure on any 
square inch of the pipe from the obstruction or resistance 
which that inch actually exerts, and which is part of the 
cause of this pressure. The pressure is (by the laws of 
hydrostatics) the same with that exerted on the water 
by a square inch of the piston or forcing head of water. 
This must balance the upited obstructions of the whole 
pipe, in as far as they are not balanced by the relative 
weight of the water in an enclosed pipe. Whatever be 
the inclination of a pipe, and tbe velocity of the water 
in it, there is a certain part of this resistance which may 
not be balanced by the tendency which the water has 
to slide along it, provided the prpe be long enough; or 
if the pipe is too short, the tendency down the pipe may 
more than balance ali the resistances that obtain below. 
In the first case, this overplus must be balanced by an 
additional head of water; and in the latter case the pipe 
is not in train, and the water will accelerate. There is 
something in the mechanism of these motions which 
makes a certain length of pipe necessary for bringing it 
into train 3 a certain portion of the surface which acts 
in concert in obstructing the motion. We do not con- 
pletely understand this circumstance, but we can form 
a pretty distinct notion of its mode of acting. Ihe film 
of water contiguous to the pipe is withheld by the ob- 
struction, but glides along ; tbe film immediately with- 
in this is withheld by the outer film, but glides through 
it: and thus all the concentric films glide witbin those 
around them, somewhat like the sliding tubes of a spy- 
glass, when we draw it out by taking hold of the end 
of the innermost. Thus the second film passes beyond 
the first or outermost, and becomes the outermost, and 
rubs along the tube. The third does the same in its 
turn; and thus the central filaments come at last to the 
ontside, and all sustain theirgreatest possible obstruction. 
When this is accomplished, the pipe is in train. ‘This 
requires a certain length, which we cannot determine 
by theory. We see, however, that pipes of greater dia- 
meter must require a greater length, and this in a pro- 
portion which is probably that of the number of fila- 
ments, or the square of the diameter. Buat found this 
supposition agree well enough with lis experiments. A 
pipe of one iuch in diameter sustained no change of ve- 
loeity by gradually shortening it till he reduced it to six 
feet, and then it discharged a little more water. A pipe 
of two inches diameter gave a sensible augmentatioz 0 
velocity when shortened to 25 feet. He therefore says, 
that the square of the diameter in inches, multiplied by 
72, will express (in inches) the length necessary for 
putting any pipe in train. ; 

The resistance exerted by a square inch of the pipe 


makes but a small part of the pressure which the whole 
resistances 


; W of 2 i. RB - 


lwater- resistances occasion to be exerted there before they can 


be overcome. The resistance may be represented by -, 
AY 


when dis the hydraulic depth (one-fourth of the dia- 
meter), and s the length of a column whose vertical 
height is one inch, and it is the relative weight of a 
column of water whose base is a square inch, and height 
isd. For thie resistance of any length s of pipe which 
Is in train, is equal to the tendency of the water to slide 
down (being balanced by it); that is, is equal to the 


weight of this column multiplied by ~. The magni- 


tude of this column is had by multiplying its length by 
its section. The section is the product of the border 4 
or circumference, multiplied by the mean depth d, or it 
is bd. This multiplied by the length, is 'ds; and this 


— ir : A 
multiplied by the slope <is bd, the relative weight of 
the column whose length is s. The relative weight of 


e s b d « e ° ege e ° 
one inch is therefore —}; and this is in equilibrio with 
s 
the resistance of a ring of the pipe one inch broad. 
This, when unfolded, is a parallelogram 5 inches in 


; & ig ; 
One inch of this therefore is —, the relative 
s 


length. 


weight of a calumn of water having d for its height and 

a square incli for its base. Suppose the pipe four inches 

in diameter, and the slope == 253, the resistance is one 
ain for an inch of water weighs 253 grains. 

This knowledge of the pressure of water in motion is 
of great importance. In the management of rivers and 
canals it instructs us concerning the damages which they 
producc in their beds by tearing up the soil; it informs 
us of the strength which we must give to the banks: 
but it is of more consequence in the management of close 
conduits. By this we must regulate the strength of our 
Pipes ; by this also we must ascertain the quantities of 
water which may be drawn off by lateral branches from 
any main conduit. 

With respect to the first of these objects, where se- 
curity is our sole concern, it is proper to consider the 
pressure in the most unfavourable circumstances, viz. 
when the end of the main is shut. This casc is not 
unfrequent. Nay, when the water is in motion, its ve- 
locity in a.conduit seldom exceeds a very few feet ina 
second. Eight feet per second requires only one foot 
of water to produce it. We should therefore estimate 
the strain on all conduits by the whole height of the re- 
servo. : . . 

{In order to adjust the strength of a pipe to the strain, 
we may conceive it as consisting of two half cylinders 
of insuperable strength, joined along the two seams, 
Where the strength is the same with the ordinary 
Strength of the materials of which it is made. The in- 
side pressure tends to burst the pipe by tearing open 
these seams; and each of these two seams is equal to the 
Weight of a column of water whose height is the depth 
of the seam below the surface of the reservoir, and 
Whose base is an inch broad and a diameter of the pipe, 
in length. This follows from the common principles of 
hydrostatics. ere lll 

Suppose the pipe to be of lead, one ¥oot in diameter 
and 100 feet under the surface of the reservoir. Water 
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weighs 623 pounds per foot. The base of our column 
is therefore #,th of a foot, and the tendency to burst 
the pipe is 100 X 625 X yyth== °24°, = 521 pounds 
nearly. Therefore an inch of one seam is strained by 
260% pounds. A rod of lead one inch square is pulled 
asunder by 860 pounds, (sec Srrenaru of Materials, 
N® 4o.). Therefore if the thickness of the seam js 
=e inches, or one-third of an inch, it will just with- 
stand this strain. But we must make it much stronger 
than this, especially if the pipe leads from an engine 
which sends the water along it by starts. Belidor and 
Desaguliers have given tables of the thickness and 
weights of pipes which experience has found sufficient 
for the different materials and depths. Desaguliers says, 
that a leaden pipe of three-fourths of an inch in thick- 
ness is strong enough for a height of 140 feet and dia- 
meter of seven inches. From this we may calculate all 
others. Belidor says, that a leaden pipe 12 inches dia- 
meter and 60 feet decp should be half an inch thick : 
but these things will be more properly computed by 
means of the list given in N° 4o of the article Srazneru 
of Materials. 

The application which we are most anxious to make 
of the knowledge of the pressure of moving waters is 
the derivation from a main conduit by lateral branches. 
This occurs very frequently in the distribution of wa- 
ters among the inhahitants of towns; and it is so im- 
perfectly understvod by the greatest part of those who 
take the name of engineers, that individuals have no se- 
curity that they shall get even one half of the water 
they bargain and pay for; yet this may be as accuiate- 
ly ascertained as any other problem in hydranlics by 
means of our general theorem. ‘The case therefore 
merits our particular attention, 

It appears to be determined already, when we have 
ascertained the pressures by which the water is impelled 
into these lateral. pipes, especially after we have said 
that the experiments of Bossut on the actual discharges . 
from a lateral pipe fully confirm the theoretical doctrine. 
But much remains to be considered. We have seen that 
there is a vast difference between the discharge made 
through a hole, or even through a short pipe, and the 
discharge from the far end of a pipe derived from a 
main conduit. And even when this has been ascer- 
tained by our new theory, the discharge thus modified 
will be found considerably different from the real state 
of things: Tor when water is flowing along a main 
with a known velocity, and therefore exerting a known 
pressure on the circle which we propose for the entry of 
a branch, if we insert a branch there water will go along 
it: but this will generally make a considerable change 
in the motion along the main, and therefore in the pres- 
sure which is to expel the water. It also makes a con- 
siderahle change in the whole quantity which passes 
along the anterior part of the main, and a still greater 
change on what moves along that part of it which lies 
beyond the branch: it therefore affects the quantity ne- 
cessary for the whole supply, the force that is required 
for propelling it, and the quantity delivered by other 
branches. ‘This part therefore of the management of 
water in conduits is of considerable importance and in- 
tricacy. We can propose in this place nothing more 
than a solution of such leading questions as involve the 
chief circumstances, recommending to our readers the 
perusal of eriginal works on this subject. M. Bossut’s 
+. 4P experiments 
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Water- experiments are fully competent to the establishment of 


works. 


the fundamental principle. The hole through which 
the lateral discharges were made: was but a few feet 
from the reservoir. The pipe was successively length- 
ened, hy which the resistances were increased, and the 
velocity diminished. But this did not affect the lateral 
discharges, except by affecting the pressures ; and the 
discharges from the end of the main were supposed to 
be the same as when the lateral pipe was not inserted. 
Although this was not strictly true, the difference was 
insensible, because the lateral pipe had but about the 
18th part of the area of the main. 

Suppose that the discharge from the reservoir remains 
the same after the derivation of this branch, then the 
motion of the water all the way to the insertion of the 
branch is the same as before ; but, beyond this, the dis- 
charge is diminished by all that is discharged by the 
branch, with the head x equivalent to the pressure on 
the side. The discharge by the lower end of the main 
being diminished, the velocity and resistance in it are 
also diminished. Therefore the difference between % 
and the head employed to overcome the friction in 
this second case, would be a needless or inefficient 
part of the whole load at the entry, which is impossible ; 
for every force produces an effect, or it is destroyed by 
some reaction. The effect of the forcing head of water 
is to produce the greatest discharge corresponding to 
the obstructions ; and thus the discharge from the re- 
servoir, or the supply to the main, must be augmented 
by the insertion of the branch, if the forcing head of 
water remains the same. A greater portion therefore 
of the forcing head was employed in producing a great- 
er discharge at the entry of the main, and the remain- 
der, less then x, produced the pressure on the sides. 
This head was the one competent to the obstructions re- 
sulting from the velocity beyond the insertion of the 
branch ; and this velocity, diminished by the discharge 
already made, was less than that at the entry, and cven 
than that of the main without a branch. ‘This will ap- 
pear more distinctly by putting the case into the form 
of an equation. Therefore let H—wx be the height due 
to the velocity at the entry, of which the effect obtains 
only horizontally. The head x is the only one which 
acts on the sides of the tube, tending to produce the 
discharge hy the branch, at the same time that it must 
overcome the obstructions beyond the branch. If the 
orifice did not exist, and if the force producing the ve- 
locity on a short tube be represented by 2 G, and the 
section of the main be A, the supply at the entry of the 


main would be A / 2G /H—«x ; and if the orifice 


had no inflnence on the value of x, the discharge by the 
x 


orifice would be D fe 


means of the head H, when the end of the main is shnt ; 
for the discharges are in the subduplicate ratio of the 
heads of water hy which they are expelled; and there- 


for,/ H: fx=D: Da/*(=2). But we have seen 


that ~ must diminish; and we know that the obstruc- 
tions are nearly as tlie square roots of the velocities, 
when these do not differ much among themselves. 
Therefore calling y the préssure or head which balances 
the resistances of the main without a branch, while x 


D being its discharge by 
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is the head necessary for the main with a branch, we 


may institute this proportion, 7 : gyn : 
a Ti ; y 

and this 4th term will express thehead producing the velo- 

city in the main beyond the branch (as H—y would have 

done in a main without a branch). This velocity beyond 


the branch will ben /2 Ga/ pas and the discharge 
Z 


at the end will be A UT tudes 


add the discharge of the branch, the sum will be the 
whole discharge, and therefore the whole supply. There- 


fore we have the following equation, A ,/2 G / Hy 


or ipa 
—A,/26 eR + D 7 From this we de- 
duce the value of x 
hs 2GH A? Thi 
Sp 13 Va- 
A,/2 ae nae 2GA? 
( r/ y +a) + 


lue of x being substituted in the equation of the discharge 


x 


8 of the branch, which was=D me will give the dis- 


charges required, and they will differ so much the more 
from the discharges calculated according to the simple 
theory, as the velocity in the main is greater. By the 
simple theory, we mean the supposition that the lateral 
discharges are such as would be produced by the head 
H—4A, where H is the height of the reservoir, and 4 
the head due to the actual velocity in the main. : 


And thus it appears that the proportion of the dis- 


charge bya lateral pipe from a main that is shut at the 
far end, and the discharge from a main that is open, 
depends not only on the pressures, but also on the size 
of the lateral pipe, and its distance from the reservoir. 


When it is large, it greatly alters the train of the main, _ 


under the same head, by altering the discharge at its 
extremity, and the velocity in it beyond the branch ; 
and if it be near the reservoir, it greatly alters the train, 
hecause the diminished velocity takes place through a 
greater extent, and there is a greater diminution of the 
resistances. ir: 


When the branch is taken off at a considerable dis- 
tance from the reservoir, the problem becomes more . 


complicated, and the head x is resolved into two parts; 
one of which balances the resistance in the first part of 
the main, and the other balances the resistances beyond 


the lateral pipe, with a velocity diminished by the 


discharge from the branch.—A branch at the end of 
the main produces very little change in the train of the 
pipe. : 

When the lateral discharge is great, the train may 
be so altered, that the remaining part of the main will 


not run full, and then the branch will not yield the same — 
quantity. ‘The velocity in a very long horizontal tube 


may be so small (by a small head of water and great 
obstructions in a very long tube) that it will just run 
full. An orifice made in its upper side will yield no- 


thing ; and yet a small tube inserted into it will carrya _ 


column almost as high as the reservoir. So that we 


cannot judge in all’ cases of the pressures by the dis- 


charges, and vice versa. 


x 


If to this we — 
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If there be an inclined tube, having a head greater 
than what is competent to the velocity, we may bring 
it into train by an opening on its upper side near the 
reservoir. This will yield some water, and the velocity 
will diminish in the tube till it is in train. If we should 
now enlarge the hole, it will yield no more water than 
before. 

And thus we have pointed out the chief circumstances 
which affect these lateral discharges. The discharges 
are afterwards modified by the conduits in which they 
are conveyed to their places of destination. These be- 
ing generally of small dimensions, for the sake of eco- 
nomy, the velocity is much diminished. But, at the 
same time, it approaches nearer to that which the same 
conduit would bring directly from the reservoir, because 
its small velocity will produce a less cliange in the train 
of the main conduit. 

We should now treat of jets of water, which still 
make an ornament in the magnificent pleasure grounds 
of the wealthy. Some of these arc indeed grand ob- 
jects, such as the two at Peterhoff in Russia, which spout 
about, 60 feet high a column of nine inches diameter, 
which falls again, and shakes the ground with its blow. 
Even a spout of an ich or two inches diameter, lancing 
to the height of 150 feet, is a gay olject, and greatly 
enlivens a pleasure ground; especially when the changes 
of a gentle breeze bend the jet to one side. But we 
have no room left for treating this subject, which is of 
some nicety; and must conclude this article with a very 
short account of the management of water as an active 
power for impelling machinery. 


Il. Of Machinery driven by Water. 


This is a very comprehensive article, including almost 
every possible species of mill. It is no less important, 
and it is therefore matter of regret, that we canuot enter 
into the detai] which it deserves. ‘The mere description 


of the immense variety of mills which are in general use, ’ 


would fill volumes, and a scientific description of their 
principles and maxims of construction would almost 
form a complete body of mechanical science. But this 
is far beyond the limits of a work like ours. Many of 


_ these machines have been already described under their 


proper names, or under the articles which give an ac- 


count of their manufactures; and for others we must re- 


fer our readers to the original works, where they are de- 
scribed in minute detail. ‘The great academical collec- 
tion Des Arts et Metiers, published in Paris in many 
folio volumes, contains a description of the peculiar ma- 
chinery of many mills; and the volumes of the Lncy- 
clopédie Methodique, which particularly relate to the me- 
chani¢ arts, already contain many more. All that we 
can do in this place is, to consider the chief circum- 
stances that are common to all water-mills, and from 
which all must derive their efficacy. These circum- 
atances are to be found in the manner of employing wa- 
ter as an acting power, and most of them are compre- 
hended in the construction of water-wheels. When we 
have explained the principles and the maxims of con- 
struction of a water-wheel, every reader conversant in 
mechanics knows, that the axis of this wheel may be 
employed to transmit.the force impressed on it to any 
epecies of machinery. Therefore nothing subsequent to 


‘this can with propriety be considered as water-works. 
. #i : 
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Water-wheels are of two kinds, distinguished by the Water- 
manner in which water is made an impelling power, works. 


viz. by its weight, or by its impulse. This requires a 
very different form and manner of adaptation; and this 
forms an ostensible distinction, sufficiently obvious to 
give a name to each class. When water is made to act 
by its weight, it is delivered from the spout as high on 
the wheel as possible, that it may continue long to press 
it down’: but when it is made to strike the wheel, it is 
delivered as lowas possible, that it may have previously 
acquired a great velocity. And thus the wheels are 
said to be OVERSHOT or UNDERSHOT. 


Of Overshot Wheels. 


This is nothing but a frame of open buckets, so dis- 


posed round the rim of a wheel as to reccive the water 
delivered from a spout; so that one side of the wheel is 
loaded with water, while the other is empty. The con- 
sequence must be, that the loaded side must descend. 
By this motion the water runs out of the lower buckets, 
while the empty buckets of the rising side of the wheel 


come under the spout in their turn, and are filled with. 


water. 


If it were possible to construct the buckets in such a 


manner as to remain completely filled with water till 
they come to the very bottom of the wheel, the pressure 
with which the water urges the wheel round its axis 
would be the same as if the extremity of the horizontal 
radius were continually loaded with a quantity of water 
sufficient to fill a square pipe, whose section is equal to 
that of the bucket, and whose length is the diameter of 
the wheel. 
be compared together, the arches DB and EF are equal. 


The mechanical energy of the water contained in the 


bucket EF, or the pressure with which its weight urges 
the wheel, is the same as if all this water were hung on 
that point T of the horizontal arm CF, wiiere it is cut 
by the vertical or plumb-line BT. This is plain from 
the most elementary principles of mechanics. a 
fore the effect of the bucket BD is to that of the bicket 


EF as CT to CF or CB. Draw the horizontal lines — 


PB 46, QDdd. It is plain, that if BD is taken very 
small, so that it may be considered as a straight line, 
BD : BO=CB: BP, and EF : 6 d=CF: CT, and 
EFxCT=é5d CF. Therefore if the prism of water, 
whose vertical section is 66 dd, were hung on at F, its 
force to urge the wheel round would be the same as that 
of the water lying in the bucket BD. ‘The same may 
be said of every bucket; and the effective pressure of 
the whole ring of water A fHKFI, in its natural situa- 
tion, is the same with the pillar of water¢@ A/a hung 
on at F. And the effect of any portion BF of this ring 
is the same with that of the corresponding portion 6 F f6 
of the vertical pillar. We do not take into account 
the small difference which: arises from the depth B or F f, 
because we may suppose the circle described through 
the centres of gravity of the buckets. And in the far- 
ther prosecntion of this subject, we shall take similar 
liberties, with the view of simplifying the subject, and 
saving time to the reader. _ 

But such a state of the wheel is impossible. The 
bucket at the very top of the wheel may be completely 
filled with water; but when it comes into the oblique 
position BD, a part, of the water must run over the 
outer edge 3, and the bucket will only retain the quan- 


4 P’2 tity 


For let the buckets BD and EF (fig. 5.) Fig, 5. 
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tity ZBD 3; and if the buckets are formed by parti- 


tions directed to the axis of the wheel, the whole ‘water 


must be ran out by the time that they descend to the 
level of the axis. "To prevent this many contrivances 
have been adopted. ‘Tlic wheel has been sutrounded 
with a hoop or sweep, consisting of a circular board, 
which comes almost into contact with the rim of the 
wheel, and terminates at H, where the watcr ig allowed 
to ren off. But unless the work is’ executed with un- 
common acenracy, the wheel made exactly round, and 
the sweep exactly fitting it, a great quantity of water 
escapes between them ; and there is a very sensible ob- 
struction to the motion of such a wheel, from something 
like friction between the water and the sweep. Trost 
also effectually stops the motion of such a wheel. Sweeps 
have therefore been generally laid aside, although there 
are situations where they might be used with good 
effect. | deat 
Mill-wrights have turned their whole attention to the 
giving a form to the buckets which shall enable them 
to retain the water along a great portion of the circum- 
ference of the wheel. It would be endless to describe 
all these contrivances ; and we shall therefore content 
ourselves with one or two of the most approved. The 
intelligent reader will readily see that many of the cir- 
cumstances which concur in producing the ultimate cf- 
fect (such as the facility with which the water is re- 
ceived into the buckets, the place which it is to occupy 
during the progress of the bucket from the top to the 
bottom of the whieel, the readiness with which they are 
evacuated, or the chance that the water has of being 
dragged beyond the bottom of the wheel by its adhesion, 
c. &c.) are such as do not admit of precise calculation 
on reasoning about their merits; and that this or that 
form can seldom be evidently demonstrated to be the 
very best possible. But, at the same time, he will see 
the general reasons of preference, and his attention will 
be directed to circumstances which must be attended 
to, in order to have a good bucketed wheel. i 
‘Fig 6. is the outline of a wheel having 4o buckets, 
The ring of board contained between the concentric 
circles QDS and PAR, making the ends of the buckets, 
is called the SHRouDING, in the language of the art, 
and QP is called the depth of shrouding. The inner 
circle PAR is called the SoLE of the wheel, and usually 
consists of boards nailed to strong wooden rings of com- 
pass timber of considerable scantling, firmly united with 
the ARMs or radii. The partitions, which determine 
the form of the buckets, consist of three different planes 
or boards AB, BC, CD, which are variously named by 
different artists. We have heard them named the Start 
or SHOULDER, the ARM, and the WREstT (probably for 
wrist, on account of a resemblance of the whole line to 
the human arm); B is also called the ELBow. Fig. ». 
represents a small portion of the same bucketing on a 
larger scale, that the proportions of the parts may be 
more distinctly seen. AG, the sole of one bucket, is 
made about 3th more than the depth GH of the shroud- 
ing. The start AB is 5 of AI. Thé plane BC is so 
inclined to AB that it would pass through EZ; but it is 
made to terminate in C, in such a manner that FC is 
eths of GH or AI. Then CD is so placed that HD 
is about sth of TH. _ | ¥ 
” By this construction, it follows that the area FABC 
is very nearly equal to DABC; so that the water 
wk ; . 4 S (3+ fee 


which will fill the space FABC will all be contained Water | 


+ 


in the bucket when it shall come into such a position 
that AD is a horizontal line; and the line AB will 
then make an angle of nearly 35° with the vertical, or 
the bucket will’be 35° from the perpendicular. If the 
bucket descend so much lower that one half of the water 
runs out, the line AB will make an angle of 25°, or 
24° nearly, with the vertical. Therefore the wheel, 
filled to the degree now metitioned will degin to lose 
water at about 4th of the diameter from the bottom, and 
half of the water will be discharged trom the lowest 
bucket, about th of the diameter farther down. These 
situations of tlic discharging bucket are marked at T 
and V in fig. 6. Had a greater proportion of the bue- 
kets been filled with water when they were under the 
spout, the discharge wonld have begun at a greater 
height from the bottom, and we should lose a greater 
portion of the whole fall of water. The loss by the 
present construction is less than y';th (supposing the wa- 
ter to be delivered into the wheel at the very top), and 
may be estimated at about »;th; for the loss is the 
versed sine of the angle which the radius of the bucket 
makes with the vertical. The versed sine of 35° 13 
nearly sth of the radius (being 0.18c85), or 75th of 
the diameter. It is evident, that if only % of this wa- 
ter were supplied to each bucket'as it passes the spout, 
it would have been retained for 10° more of a revo- 
lution, and the loss of fall would have been only about 
ygth. . 7 

‘These observations serve to slow, in general, that an 
advantage is gained by having the buckets so capacious 
that the quantity of water which each can receive as it 
passes the spout may not nearly fillit. This may be ac- 
complished by making them of a sufficient length, that 
is, by making the wheel sufficiently broad between the 
two shroudings. Economy is the only objection to this 
practice, and it is generally very ill placed. When the 
work to be performed by the wheel is great, the addi- 
tion of pewer gained by a greater breadth will soon 
compensate for the additional expence. , 

The third plane CD is not very frequent; and mill- 

wrights generally content themselves with continuing 
the board all the way from the elbow B te the outer 
edge of the wheel at H; and AB is generally no more 
than one-third of the depth AI. But CD is a very evi- 
dent improvement, causing the wheel to retain a very 
sensible addition to the water. Some indeed make this 
addition more considerable, by bringing BC more out- 
ward, so as to meet the rim of the wheel at H, for in- 
stance, and making HD coincide with the rim. But this 
makes the entry of the water somewhat more difficult 
during the very short time that the opening of the 
bucket passes the spout. To facilitate this as much as. 
possible, the water should get a direction from the spout, 
such as will send it into the buckets in the most per- 
fect manner. This may be obtained by delivering water 
through an aperture-that is divided by thin plates of 
board or metal, placed in the proper position, as we 
have represented in fig. 6. The form of bucket last 
mentioned, having the wrest concentric with the rm, 18 
unfavourable to the ready admission of the water; where- 
as.an oblique wrest conducts the water which has missed 
one bucket into the next below. 

‘ Lhe mechanical consideration of this subject alsoshows 
us, that a deep shrouding, in order to make a capacious 


bucket,. 


| 
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bucket, is-not a good method: it does not make the 
bnekets retain their water any longer; ; and it diminishes 
the effective fall of water: for the water received at the 
top of the wheel immediately falls to the bottom of the 
bucket, and thus shortens the fictitious pillar of water, 
which we showed to be the measure ol’ the effective or 
useful pressure on the wheel: and this concurs with our 
former reasons for recommending as great a breadth of 
the wheel, and length of buckets, as economical consi- 
| derations will permit. 
A bucket wheel was some time ago executed by Mr 
Robert Burns, at the cotton mills of Houston, Burns, and 
pple ee Ktenfrewshire, of a construction en- 
tirely new, but founded on a good principle, which is 
8 susceptible of great extension. It is represented in fig. 8. 
The bucket consists of a start AB, an arm BC, anda 
wrest CD), concentric with the rim. But the backs 18 
also ar died by a partition LM, concentric with the sole 
and rim, and fe placed as to make the inner and outer 
portions of nearly equal capacity. It is evident, with- 
. out any farther reasoning about it, that this partition 
will enable the bucket to retain its water much longer. 
} When they are filled one-third, they retain bleccamlale 
water at 18° from the bottom ; ~ they retain one half 
at 11°, They do not admit the water quite so freely as 
| buckets of the common construction 5 but by means of 
. the contrivance mentioned a little ago for the spout (al- 
: 


so the invention of Mr Burns, and furnished with a rack- 
work, which raised or depressed it as the supply of water 
patel, so as at all times to employ the whole fall of 
the water), it is found, that a slow-moving wheel al- 
; lows one-half of the watcr to get into the inner buckets, 
r especially if the partition do not altogether reach the ra- 


dius drawn through the lip D of the outer bucket. 

H This is a very great improvement of the bucket 
wheel ; 3 and when the wheel is made of a liberal breadth, 
/ so that the water may be very shallow in the buckets, it 
1 seenls (0 Carry the performance as far as it can 90. Mr 
} Burns made the first trial on 2 wheel of 24. feet diame- 
ter; and its performance i is manifestly superior to that of 
| the wheel which it replaced, and which was a very good 
| one. It has also another valuable property: When the 
supply of water is very scanty, a proper adjnstment of 
the apparatus in the spout will direct almost the whole 
of the water into the outer buckets ; 3 which, by placing 
it at a greater distance from the axis, makes a very sen- 
sible addition to its mechanical energy. 

We said that this principle is susceptihle of considers 
able extension ; and it ts evident that two par titions will 
increase the effect, and that it will increase with the 
number of partitions: so that when the practice now be- 
gun, of making water-wheels of 1 iron, sliall become ge- 
neral, and therefore very thin partitions are used, their 
aamber may be greatly increased without any inconve- 
Rience : and it is obvious, that this series of partitions 
must greatly contribute to the stiffness and general firm- 
ness of the whole wheel. 


bucket wheels, when the half-taught mill- wright. at- 
tempts to retain the water a long time in the buckets. 

The water gets into them with a difficulty which he can- 
not account for, and spills all about, even when the buc- 
kets are not moving away from sire spout. This arises 
from the air, which must find its way out to admit the 
water, but is obstructed. by the-entering water, and oc- 


There frequently occurs a difficulty in the making of 
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casions a great spluttering : at the entry. This-m: ay ne en- Water- 
tirely prevented by making the spout considera ly nar- works. 
rower than the wheel. ‘This will leave room at the two —— 
ends of the buckets for the escape of the air. This ob- 

struction is vastly greater than one would imagine 3 for 

the water drags along with it a great quantity ‘of all’, 

as is evident in the /ater-blast described by many au- 

thors. 

There is anothcr and very serions obstruction to the 
motion of an overshot or bucketed wheel. When it 
moves in back water, i it is not only resisted by the wa- 
ter, when it moves more slowly than the whecl, which 
is very frequently the case, but it lifts a great | deal in 
the rising buckets. In some particular states of back 
water, the descending bucket fills itself completely with 
water 5 and, 1 in other cases, it contains avery consider-- 
able quantity, and air of common density 5 while in 
some rarer cases it contains less water, with air ina con- 
densed state. In the first case, the rising bucket must 
come up filled with water, which it cannot drop till its 
month get out of the water. In the second case, part 
of the water goes out before this ; ‘bot the air rarefies,. 
and therefore there is still some water dragged or lifted 
up by the wheel, by suction as it is usually ‘called. im 
the last case st isnosnch back load on the rising side 
of the wheel, but (which is as detrimental to its per-- 
formance) the descending side i 18 employed i 10 condens- 
ing air; and although slats ere eae the ascent of the ris- 
ing side, it does not aid it so much as it impedes the de-- 
scending side, being (by the form of thre bucket), 1 nearer 
to the vertical line drawn through the axis. 

All this may be complctely preyented by a few holes 
made in the start of each bucket. Air being at least 
850 times rarer than water, will escape through: a hole 
almost 30 times faster with the same pressure e. Ver ae mo- 
derate holes will therefore suffice for this purpose : 5 and 
the small quantity ‘of water which these holes discharge 
during the descent of the buckets, produces a-loss which 
is altogether insignificant. The water which runs out 
of one runs into another, SO that there i 1S only the loss of 
one bucket. “We have seen a wheel of only 14! feet dia-. 
meter working in nearly three feet of hack water. It 
laboured prodigiously, and brought up a great load of 
water, which | fel from it in‘abrupt dashes, which ren- 
dered the motion very hobbling. When three holes of 
an inch diameter were made in each bncket (12 feet 
long); the wheel laboured no more, there was no more 
plunging of water from its rising ‘side, and its power on 
the machinery was increased more that one- fourth. | 

These practical observations may ‘contain information. 
that is new even to several experienced mil-wrights. 
To persons less informed.they cannot fail of being use-- 
ful. We now proceed. to consider the action of water 
thus lying in the buckets of a wheel ;. and to ascertain 
its. energy as it may be modified by | diflerent circum- 
stances of fall, yelocity, &e. : 

With respect to variations in the fall, there can be 
little room for discussion. Since the active pressure 13 
measured by the pillar of water reael hing from the hori- 
zontal plane where it is delivered on the wheel, to the 
horizontal plane v where it'is spilled by the wheel, it 1s 
evident that it must be proportional to ‘this pillar, and: 
therefore we must deliverit as Ingh and retain it as long: 
as ; possible. 

‘This maxim. obliges us,.in the first place, to ae i 

wnee 
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shall not gain any thing by employing a larger whieel ; 


——y-—«~ for although we should gain by using only that part of 


Fig. 9, 


the circumference where the weight will act more per- 
pendicularly to the radius, we shall lose more by the ne- 
cessity of discharging the water at a greater height from 
the bottom: For we must suppose the buckets of both 
the wheels equally well constructed; in which case, thie 
heights above the bottom, where they will discharge the 
water, will increase in the proportion of the diameter of 
the wheel. Now, that we shall luse more by this than 
we gain by the more direct application of the weight, is 
plain, without any further reasoning, by taking the ex- 
treme case, and.supposing our wheel enlarged to sucha 
size, that the useless part below is equal to our whole 
fall. In this case the water will be spilled from the 
buckets as soon as it is delivered into them. All inter- 
mediate cases, therefore, partake of the imperfection of 
this. : 

_When our fall is exceedingly great, a wheel of an 
equal diameter becomes enormously big and expensive, 


and is of itself an unmanageable load. We have seen’ 


wheels of 58 feet diameter, however, which workcd ex- 
tremely well ; but they are of very difficult construc- 
tion, and extremely apt to warp and go out of shape by 
their weight. In cases like this, where we are unwil- 
ling to lose any part of tle force of a small stream, the 
best form of a bucket wheel is an inverted chain pump. 
Instead of employing a chain pump of the best construc- 
tion, ABCDEA (fg. 9.) to raise water through the 
upright pipe CB, by means of a force applied to the 
upper wheel A, let the water be delivered from a spout 
I’, into the upper part of a pipe BC, and it will press 
down the plugs in the lower and narrower bored part of 
it with the full weight of the column, and escape at the 
dead level of C. This weight will urge round the wheel 
A without any defalcation ; and this is the most power- 
ful manner that any fall of water whatever can be ap- 
plied, and cxceeds the most perfect overshot wheel. But 
though it excels all chains of buckets in economy and in 
effect, it has all the other imperfections of this kind of 
machinery. Thongh the chain of plugs be of great 
strength, it has so much motion in its joints that it needs 
frequent repairs ; and when it breaks, it is generally in 
the neighbourhood of A, on the loaded side, and all 
comes down with a great crash. There is also a loss of 
power by the immersion of so many plugs and chains in 
,the water; for there can be no doubt but that if the 
plugs were big enough and light enough, they weuld 
buoy and even draw up the plugs in the narrow part at 
C. They must therefore diminish, in all othcr cases, the 
force with which this plug is pressed down. 

The velocity of an overshot wheel is a matter of very 
great nicety ; and authors, both speculative and practi- 
cal, have entertained different, nay opposite, opinions 
on the subject. Mr Belidor, whom the engineers of 
Europe have long been accustomed to regard as sacred 
anthority, maintains, that there is a certain velocity re- 
Jated to that obtainable by the whole fall, which will 
procure to an ovcrshot wheel the greatest performance. 
Desaguliers, Smeaton, Lambert, De Parcieux, and 
others, maintain, that there is no such relation, and that 
the performance of an overshot wheel will be the greater, 
as it moves more slowly by an increase of its load of 
work. Belidor maintains, that the active power of wa- 
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ter lying in a bucket wheel of any diameter is equal to 
that of the impulse of the same water on the floats of an 
undershot wheel, when the water issues from a sluice in 
tle bottom of the dam. The other writers whom we 
have named assert, that the energy of an undershot 
wheel is but one half of that of an overshot, actuated by 
the same quantity of water falling from the same height. 

To a manufacturing country like ours, which derives 
astonishing superiority, by which it more than compen- 
sates for the impediments of heavy taxes and luxurious 
living, chiefly from its machinery, in which it leaves all 
Europe far behind, the decision of this question, in such 
a manner as shall leave no doubt or misconception in 
the mind even of an unlettered artist, must be consider- 
ed as a material service: and we think that this is easily 
attainable. . 

When any machine moves uniformly, the accelerating 
force or pressure actually exerted on the impelled point 
of the machine is in equilibrio with all the resistances 
which are exerted at the working point, with those aris- 
ing from friction, and those that are excited in different 
parts of the machine by their mutual actions. This is 
an incontestable truth; and though little attended to by 
the mechanicians, is the foundation of ail practical 
knowledge of machines. Therefore, when an overshot 
wheel moves uniformly, with any velocity whatever, the 
water is acting with its whole weight: for gravity would 
accelerate its descent, if not completely balanced by 
some reaction ; and in this balance gravity and the re- 
acting part of the machine exert equal and opposite pres- 
sures, and thus produce the uniform motion of the ma- 
chine. We are thus particular on this point, because 
we observe mechanicians of the first name employing a 
mode of reasoning on the question now before us which 
is Specious, and appears to prove the conclusion which 


they draw; but is nevertheless contrary to true mecha- 
They assert, that the slower a heavy 


nical principles, 
body 1s descending (suppose in a scale suspended from an 
axis 77% perttrochea), tle-more does it press on thie scale, 
and the more does it urge the machine round: and 
therefore the slower an overshot wheel turns, the zreater 
is the force with which the water urges it round, and 
the more work will be done. It is very true that the 
machine is more forcibly impelled, and that more work 
is done; but this 1s not because a pound of water presses 
more strongly, but because there is more water pressing 


on the wheel; for the spout supplies at the same rate, 


aud cach bucket receives more water as it passes by it. 
Let us therefore examine this point by the unque- 
stionable principles of mechanics. 


Let the overshot wheel A fH (fig. 5.) receive the Fig, ¢, 


water from a spout at the very top of the wheel; and 
in order that the wheel may not be retarded by drags 
ging into motion the water simply laid into the upper: 
most bucket at A, let it be received at B, with the ve- 
locity (directed in a tangent to the wheel) acquired by 
the head of watcr AP. This velocity, therefore, must 
be equal to that of the rim of the wheel. Let this be 
v, or let the wheel and the water move over v inches 
ina second. Let the buckets be of such dimensions, 
that all the water which each receives as it passes the 
spout is retained till it comes to the position R, where it 
is discharged at once. It is plain that, in place of the 
separate quantities of water lying in each bucket, we 
may substitute a continued ring of water, equal to their 


each descending bucket must eontain six cubic feet of | Water- 
water. If each bucket of the rising side contained three works. 


sum, and uniformly distributed in the space BER ¢ ff. 
This constitutes a ring of uniform thickness. Let the 
area of its eross section 6 B and F fbe called a. We 
have already demonstrated, that the mechanical energy 
with which this water on the circumferenee of the wheel 
urges it round, is the same with what would be excrted 
by the pillar 5r7r6 pressing on If, or acting by the 
lever CF, The weight of this pillar may be expressed 
by aX6r, or aX PS; and if we call the radius CF of 
the wheel R, the momentum or mechanieal energy of 
this weight will be represented by ax PSX R. 

Now, let us suppose that this whecl is employed to 
raise a weight W, which is suspended by a rope wound 
round the axis of the wheel. Let 7 be the radius of 
this axle. Then W Xz7 is the momentum of the work. 
Let the weight rise with the veloeity « when the rim 
of the wheel turns with the velocity v, that is, let it rise 
# inches in a second. 

Since a perfect equilibrium obtains between the power 
and the work when the motion is uniform, we must have 
WxraaxPSxR. But it is evident that R: rv: uw 
Therefore WxXuzaxvx PS. 

Now the performance of the machine is undoubtedly 
measured by the weight and the height to which it is 
raised in a second, or by WXwu. ‘Therefore the ma- 
chine is in its best possible state when aXv XPS isa 
maximum. Bat it is plain that @x v is an invariable 
quantity ; for it is the cubic inches of water which the 
spout supplies in a second. If the wheel moves fast, 
little water lies in each bucket, and @ is small. Wien 
v issniall, a is great, for the opposite reason ; but ax v 
remains thesame. Thereforc we must make PS a maxi- 
mum, that is, we must deliver the water as high up as 
possible. But this diminishes AP, and this diminishes 
the velocity of the wheel: and as this has no limit, the 
proposition is demonstrated ; and an overshot wheel does 
the more work as it moves slowest. 


Convincing as this diseussion must be to any mecha- 


nician, we are anxious to impress the same maxim on 
the minds ef practical men, unaccustomed to mathema- 
tical reasoning of any kind. We therefore beg indul- 
gence for adding a popular view of the question, wluch 
requires no such investigation. 

We may reason in this way: Suppose a wheel liaving 
30 buckets, and that six cubic feet of water are deliver- 
ed in a second on the top of a whecl, and discharged 


without any loss by the way at a certain height from 


the bottom of the wheel. Let this be the case, what- 
ever is the rate of the wheel’s motion ; the buckets be- 
ing of a sufficient capacity to hold all the ‘water which 
falls into them. Let this wheel be employed to raise a 
weight of any kind, suppose water in a chain of 30 


buckets, to the same height, and with the same velo- 
city. Suppose, farther, that when the load on the. 
rising side of the machine is one half of that on the. 


wheel, the wheel makes four turns in a minute, or one 
turn in 15 seconds. During tls time 99 cubie feet of 
water have flowed into the 30 buekets, and each has 
received three cubic feet. Then each of the rising 
buckets contains 12 feet; and 45 eubic feet are deli- 
vered into the upper cistern during one turn of the 
wheel, and 180 cubic feet in one minute. 

Now, suppose the machine so loaded, by making the 
rising buckets more capacious, that it makes only two 


turns in a minute, or. one turn in 30 seconds. ‘Then. 


cubic feet, the motion of the machine would be the 
same as before. ‘This is a point which no mechanician 
will controvert. Whien two pounds are suspended to 
one end of a string whieh passes over the pulley, and 
one pound to the other end, the descent of the two 
pounds will be the same with that of a four pound 
weight, wliict is employed in the same manncr to draw 
up two pounds. Our machine would therefore continue 
to make four turns in the minute, and woutd deliver go 
cubie feet during each turn, and 360 ina minute. But, 
by supposition, it is making but twa turns in a minute: 
this must proeeed from a greater load than three cubie 
feet of water in each rising bucket. The machine 
must therefore be raising sore than go feet of water du- 
ring one turn of the wheel, and sore than 180 in the 


minnte. 


Thus it appears, that if the machine be turning twice 
as slow as before, there is more than twice the former 
quantity in the rising buckets, and more will be raised 
in a minute by the same expenditure of power. In 
like manner, if the maehine go three times as slow, 
there must be more than three times the former quantity 


of water in the rising buckets, and more work will be 


done. 

But we may go farther, and assert, that the ore we 
retard the machine, by loading it with more work of a 
similar kind, the greater will be its performance. This 
docs not immediately appear from the present discussion: 
But let us call the first quantity of water in the rising 
bucket A; the water raised by four turns in a minute 
will be 4X 30X A, =120 A. The quantity in this 
bueket, when tle machine goes twice as slow, has been 
Shown to be greater than 2 A (call it 2A+-2); the 
water raised by two turas in a minute will be 2x 30 
Xx 2A+x=120 A+6ox. Now, let the maeline go 
four times as slow, making but one turn in a minute, 
the rising bucket must now contain more than twice 
2A+., or more than 4A+42x; callitg4 A+2¢+y. 


The work done by one turn in a minnte will now be 
30-+4 A+2r+y=120 A+60xr-+304. 


By sueh an induction. of the work, done with any 
rates of motion we choose, it is evident that the per- 


formanee of the machine increases with every diminu- . 


tion of its velocity that is produced by the mere addition 
of a similar load of work or that it does the more work 
the slower it goes. 

We lave supposed the machine to be in its state of 
permanent unilorm motion. If we consider it only in 
the beginning of its motron, the result is still more in 
favour of slow motion: For, at the first action ef the. 
moving power, the inertia of the maelhine itself con- 
cumes part of it, and it acquires its permanent speed by 
degrees 5 during which, the resistances arising from the 
work, friction, &c. increase, till they exactly balance 
the pressure of the water; and after this the machine 
accelerates no more. Now thie greater the power and 
the resistance arising from the work are, in proportion. 
to the inertia of the machiue, the sooner will all arrive 
at its state of permanent velocity. 

There is another circumstance which impairs the per-. 


formance of an overshot whcel moving witli a great ve-.. 


locity, viz. the effects of the centrifugal force on the. 


water . 
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water in the buckets. Our mill-wrights know well 
enough, that too great velocity will throw the water 


tay out of the buckets; but few, if any, know exactly the 


Pig. 19, 


diminution of power produced by this cause. The fol- 
lowing very simple construction will determine this: 
Let AOB (fig. 10.) be an overshot wheel, of which 
AB is the upright diameter, and C is the centre. 
Make CF the length of a pendulum, which will make 
two vibrations during one turn of the wheel. Draw 
FE to the elbow of any of the buckets. The water in 
this bucket, instead of having its surface horizontal, as 
NO, will have it in the direction #O perpendicular to 
TE very nearly. 

For the time of falling along half of FC is to that of 
two vibrations of this pendulum, or to the time of a re- 
volution of the wheel, as the radius of a circle is to its 
circumference : and it is well known that the time of 
moving along half of AC, by the uniform action of the 
centrifugal force, is to that of a revolution as the radius 
of a circle to its circumference. Therefore the time of 
describing one half of AC by the centrifugal force, 1s 
equal to the time of describing one half of FC by gra- 
vity. These spaces, being similarly described in equal 
times, are proportional to the accelerating forces. 
Therefore + FC : 3 AC, or FC : AC = gravity : cen- 
trifugal force. Complete the parallelogram FCEK. 
A. particle at E is urged by its weight in the direction 
‘KE, with a force which may be expressed by FC or 
KE; and it is urged by the centrifugal force in the 
direction CE, with a force AC or CE. By their 
combined action it is urged in the direction FE. 
Therefore, as the surface of standing water is always 
at right angles to the action of gravity, that is, to the 
plumb-line, so the surface of the water in the revolving 
bucket is perpendicular to the action of the combined 
force FE. — 

Let NEO be the position of the bucket, which just 
holds all the water which it received as it passed the 
spout when not affected by the centrifugal force; and 
let NDO be its position when it wonld be empty. Let 
the vertical lines through D and FE cut the circle de- 
scribed round C with the radins CF in the points H 
and I. Draw HC, IC, cutting the circle AOB in L 
and M. Make the arch d’d equal to AL, and the 
arch e's equal to AM: Then Cd and Cs will be the 
positions of the bucket on the revolving wheel, corre- 
sponding to CDO and CEO on the wheel at rest. Wa- 
ter will begin to run out at «, and it will be all gone at 
d¢.— The demonstration is evident. 

‘The force which now urges the wheel is still the 
weight really in the buckets: For though the water be 
urged in the direction with the force FE, one of its 
constituents, CE, has no tendency to impel the wheel ; 
and KE is the only impelling force. 

It is but of late years that mills have been construct- 
ed or attended to with that accuracy and scientific skill 
which are necessary for deducing confidential conclusions 
from any experiments that can be made with them; and 
it is therefore no matter of wonder that the opinions of 
mill-wrights have been so different on this subject. There 
is a natural wish to see a machine moving briskly; it has 
the appearance of activity : but a very slow motion al- 
ways looks as if the machine were overloaded. For this 
reason mill-wrights have always yielded slowly, and 
with some reluctance, to’ tlie repeatéd advices’ of the 


mathematicians : but they have yielded; and we see Water. 


them adopting maxims of construction more agreeable to 
sound theory ; making their wheels of great breadth, 
and loading them with a great deal of work. Mr Euler 
says, that the performance of the best mill'cannot ex- 
ceed that of the worst above {th: but we have seen a 
stream of water completely expended in driving a small 
flax mill, which now drives a cotton mill of goco 
spindles, with all its carding, reving, and drawing ma- 
chinery, besides the lathes and other engines of the 


‘smith and carpenters workshops, exerting a force not 


less than ten times what sufficed for the flax mill. 

The above discussion only demonstrates in general the 
advantage of slow motion; but does not point out ijn 
any degree thc relation between the rate of motion and 
the work peiformed, nor even the principles on which 
it depends. Yet this is a subject fit for a mathematical 
Investigation 5 and we would prosecute it in this place, 
if it were necessary for the improvement of practical 
mechanics. But we have seen that there is not, in the 
natnre of things, a maximum of performance attached 
to any particular rate of motion which should therefore 
be preferred. For this reason we omit this discussion of 
mere speculative curiosity. It is very intricate: For 
Wwe must not now express the pressure on the wheel by a 
constant pillar of water incnmbeut on the extremity of 
the horizontal arm, as we did before when we supposed 
the buckets completely filled; nor by a smaller constant 
pillar, corresponding to a smaller but equal quantity ly- 
ing in every bucket. Each different velocity puts a 
different quantity of water into the bucket as it passes 
the spout ;- and this occasions a difference in the place 
where the discharge is begun and completed. This cir- 
cumstance is some obstacle to the advantages of very 
slow motions, because it brings on the discharge sooner. 
All this may indeed be expressed by a simple equation 
of easy management; but the whole process of the me- 
chanical discussion is both intricate and tedions, and the 
results are so mnch diversified by the forms of the buc- 
kets, that they do not afford any rule of sufficient gene- 
rality to reward our trouble. ‘The curious reader may 
see a very full investigation of this subject in two disser- 
tations by Elvius in the Swedish Tyansactions, and in the 
Hydrodynamique of Professor Karstner of Gottingen 3 
who has abridged these Dissertations of Elvius, and 
considerably improved the whole investigation, and has 
added some comparisons of his deductions with the actual 
performance of some great works. ‘These comparisons, 
however, are not very satisfactory. There is also a 
valuable paper on this subject by Mr Lambert, in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin for the year 1775. 
From these dissertations, and from the Efydrodynamique 
of the abbe Bossut, the reader will get all that theory 
can teach of the relation between the’ pressnres of the 
power and, work on the machine and the rates ef its 
motion. The practical reader may rest with confidence 
on the simple demonstration we have given, that the 
performance is improved by diminishing the velocity. 

All we have to do, therefore, is to load the machine, 
and thus to diminish its spced, unless other physical cir- 
cumstances throw obstacles in the way: but there are 
such obstacles. In all machines there are little inequa- 
lities of action that ‘are unavoidable. - In the action of a 
wheel and pinion, though made with the utmost judge- 
meht and care, there are snch inequalities, ‘Thése in- 

crease 
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ercase by the changes of form occasioned by the wearing 
of the machine—much greater irregularities arise from 
the subsultory motions of cranks, stampers, and other 
parts which move unequally or reciprocally. A ma- 
chine may be so loaded as just to be in equilibrio with 
its work, in the favourable position of its parts. When 
this changes into one less favourable, the machine may 
stop; if not, it at least staggers, hobbles, or works un- 
equally. ‘The rubbing parts bear long cn each other, 
with enormous pressures, and cut deep, and increase fric- 
tion. Such slow motions must therefore be avoided. 
A little more velocity enables the machine to get over 
those increased resistances by its inertia, or the great 
quantity of motion inherent in it. Great machines pos- 
sess this advantage in a superior degree, and will there- 
fore work steadily with a smaller velocity. These 
circumstances are hardly susceptible of mathematical 
discussion, and our best reliance is on well-directed ex- 
perience. 

For this purpose, the reader will do well to peruse 
with care the excellent paper by Mr Smeaton in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1759. This dissertation 
contains a numerous list of experiments, most judici- 
ously contrived by him, and executed with the accu- 
racy and attention to the most important circumstances, 
which is to be observed in ali that gentleman’s perfor- 
mances. 

It is true, these experiments were made with small 
models; and we must not, without great caution, trans- 
fer the results of such experiments to large works. But 
we may safely transfer the laws of variation which re- 
sult from a variation of circumstances, although we must 
not adopt the absolute quantities of the variations them- 
selves. Mr Smeaton was fully aware of the limitations 
to which conclusions drawn from experiments on models 
are subject, and has made the applications with his usual 
gavacity. 

His general inference is, that, in smaller works, the 
rim of the overshot-wheel should not have a greater ve- 
locity than three feet in a second ; but that larger mills 
may be allowed a greater velocity than this. When 
every thing is executed in the best manner, he says that 
the work performed will amount to fully two-thirds of 
the power expended; that is, that three cubic feet of 
water descending from any height will raise two to the 
same height. 

It is not very easy to compare these deductions with 
observations on large works; because there are few cases 
where we have good measures of the resistances opposed 


by the work performed by the machine. Mills employ- 


ed for pumping water afford the best opportunities. But 
the inertia of their working gear diminishes their useful 
performance very sensibly ; because their great beams, 
pump-rods, &c. have a reciprocating motion, which 
must be destroyed, and produced anew in every stroke. 
We have examined some machines of this kind which 
are esteemed good ones; and we find few of them whose 
performance exceeds one half of the power expended. 
By comparing other milis with these, we get the best 
information of their resistances. The comparison with 
mills worked by Watt and Boulton’s steam-engines 1s 
perhaps a better measure of the resistances opposed by 
different kinds of work, because their power 18 very 
distinctly known. We have been informed by one of 
the mast eminent engineers, that a ton and a half of 
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water per minute falling one foot will grind and dress Water- 


one bushel ef wheat per hour. 
tons falling 10 feet. 

If an overshot-wheel opposed no resistance, and only 
one bucket were filled, the wheel would acquire the ve- 
locity due to a fall through the whole height. But 
when it is in this state of accelerated motion, if another 
bucket of water is delivered into it, its motion must be 
checked at the first, by the necessity of dragging forward 
this water. If the buckets fill in succession as they 
pass the spout, the velocity acquired by an unresisting 
wheel is but half of that which one bucket wonld give. 
In all cases, therefore, the velocity is diminished by the 
inertia of the entering water when it is simply Jaid into 
the upper buckets. ‘The performance will therefore he 
improved by delivering the water on the wheel with 
that velocity with which the wheel is really moving. 
And as we cannot give the direction of a tangent to the 
wheel, the velocity with which it is delivered on the 
wheel must be so much greater than the intended veloci- 
ty of the rim, that it shall be precisely equal to it when 
it is estimated in the direction of the tangent. Three or 
four inches of fall are sufficient for this purpose 5 25< if 
should never be neglected, for it has a very sensilie in- 


fluence on the performance. But it is hivaiy improper 


to give it more than this, with the view of impelling 
the wheel by its stroke. For even although it were 
proper to employ part of the fall in this way (which we 
shall presently see to be very improper), we cannot pro- 
cure this impulsc 5 because the water falls among other 
water, or it strikes the boards of the wheel with such 
obliquity that it cannot produce any such effect. 

It is a much debated question aniong mill-wriglits, 
Whether the diamcter of the wheel should be such as 
that the water will be delivered at the top of the wheel ? 


or larger, so that the water 1s received at some distance 


from the top, where it willact more perpendicularly to 
the arm ? We apprehend that the observations formerly 
made will decide in favour of the first practice. The 
space below, where the water 13 discharged from the 
wheel, being proportional to the diameter of the wheel, 
there is an undoubted loss of fall attending a large wheel ; 
and this is not compensated by delivering the water ata 
greater distance from the perpendicular. We should 
therefore recommend the use of the whole descending 
side, and make the diameter of the wheel no greater 
than the fall, till it is so much reduced that the centri- 
fugal force begins to produce a sensible effect. Since 
the rim can hardly have a smaller velocity than three 
feet per second, it is evident that a small wheel must 
revolve more rapidly. ‘This made it proper to insert 


the determination that we have given, of the loss of 
But even 


power produced by the centrifugal force. 
with this in view, we should employ much smaller whcels 
than are generally done on small falls. Indeed the loss 
of water at the bottom may be diminished, by nicely 
fitting the arch which surrounds the wheel, so as not to 
allow the water to escape by the sides or bottom, While 
this improvement remains in good order, and the wheel 
entire, it produces a very sensible effect ; but the passage 
widens continually by the wearing of the wheel. A 
bit of a stick or stone falling in abont the wheel tears off 
part of the shrouding or bucket, and frosty weather fre- 
quently binds all fast. It therefore seldom answers ex- 
pectations. - We have nothing to add on this case 
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wards; and little investigation sufficesfor understanding Water. | 


Water- to what we have already extracted from Mr Smeaton’s 


works. 


Dissertation on the Subject of Breast or half Overshot 


vy Whecls. 


Fig. 12. 


There is another form of wheel by which water is 
made to act ona machine by its weight, which merits 
consideration. ‘This is known in this country by the 
name of Barker’s mill, and has been described by Desa- 
guliers, vol. ii. p. 460. It consists of an upright pipe 
or trank AB (fig. r1.), communicating with two hori- 
zontal branches BC, Bc, which have a hole C c near 
their ends, opening in opposite directions, at right angles 
to their lengths. Suppose water to be poured in at the 
top from the spout F, it will run out by the holes C 
and c with the velocity corresponding to the depth of 
these holes under the surface. The consequence of this 
must be, that the arms will be pressed backwards ; for 
there is no solid surface at the hole C, on which the 
lateral pressnre of the water can be exerted, while it acts 
with its full force on the opposite side of the arm. This 
unbalanced pressure is equal to the weight of a colninn 
having the orifice for its base, and twice the depth under 
the surface of the water in the trunk for its height. 
This measure of the height may seem odd, because if 
the orifice were shut, the pressure on it is the weight 
of a column reaching Irom the surlace. But when it is 
open, the water issues with nearly the velocity acquired 
hy falling from the surface, and the quantity of motion 
produced is that of a column of twice this length, mov- 
ing with this velocity. Tbis is actually produced by 
the pressure of the fluid, and must therefore be accom- 
panied by an equal reaction. 

Now suppose tls apparatus set on the pivot FE, and 
to have a spindle AD above the trnnk, furnished with 
a cylindrical bobbin D, having a rope wound round it, 
and passing over a pulley G. A weight W may be 
suspended therc, which may balance this backward pres- 
sure. Ifthe weight be too small for this purpose, the 
retrograde motion of the arms will wind up the cord, 
and raise the weight; and thus we obtain an acting 
machine, employing the pressure of the water, and ap- 
plicable to any purpose. A runner millstone may be 
put ou the top of the spindle; and we should then pro- 
duce a flour mill of the utmost simplicity, having neither 
wheel nor pinion, and snbject to hardly any wear. It 
is somewhat surprising, that although this was invented 
at the beginning of this century, and appears to have 
such advantage in point of simplicity, it has not come 
into use. So little has Dr Desaguliers’s account been 
attended to (although it is mentioned by him as an ex- 
cellent machine, and as highly instructive to the hy- 
draulist), that the same invention was again brought 
forward by a German professor (Segner) as his own, 
and has been henoured by a series of elaborate disquisi- 
tions concerning its theory and performance by Euler 
and by John Bernoulli. Euler’s Dissertations are to be 


found in the Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin, 1751, 


&c. and in the Nov. Comment. Petropol. tom. vi. Ber- 
nonlli’s are at the end of his Hydraulics. Both these 
authors agree in saying, that this machine excels all 
other methods of employing the force of water. Simple 
as it appears, its trne theory, and the best form of con- 
struction, are most abstruse and delicate subjects ; and it 
1s not easy to give such an account of its principles as 
will be understood by an ordinary reader. 


We see, in general, that the machine must press back- 


I 


the intensity of this pressure, when the machine is at rest. 
But when it is allowed to run backwards, withdrawing 
itself from the pressure, the intensity of it is diminished ; 
and if no other circumstances intervened, it might not 
be difficult to say what particular pressure corresponded 
to any rate of motion. Accordingly, Desaguliers, pre- 
suming on the simplicity of the machine, afirms the 
pressure to be the weight of a column, which would 
produce a velocity of efflux equal to the difference of the 
velocity of the fluid and of the machine; and hence he 
deduces, that its performance will be the greatest pos- 
sible, when its retrograde velocity is one-third of the 
velocity acquired by falling from the surface, in which 
case, it will raise °,ths of the water expended to the 
same height, which is double of the performance of a 
mill acted on by the impulse of water. | 

But this is a very imperfect account of the operation. 
When the machine (constructed exactly as we have 
described) moves round, the water which issues descends 
in the vertical trunk, and then, moving along the hori- 
zontal arms, partakes of this cirenlar motion. This ex- 
cites a centrifugal force, which is exerted against the 
ends of the arms by the intervention of the fluid. The 
whole fluid is subjected to this pressure (increasing for 
every section acruss the arm in the proportion of its di- 
stance from the axis), and evcry particle is pressed with 
the accumulated centrifugal forces of all the sections 
that are nearer to the axis. Every section therefore 
sustains an actual pressure proportional to the squarc of 
its distance from the axis. ‘This increases the velocity 
of efflux, and this increases the velocity of revolution ; 
and this mutual co-operation would seem to terminate in 
an infinite velocity of both motions. But, on the other 
hand, this circular motion must be given anew to every 
particle of water as it enters the horizontal arm. This 
can be done only by the motion already in the arm, and 
at its expence. Thus there must be a velocity which 
cannot be overpassed even by an unloaded machine. 
But it is also plain, that by making the horizontal arm 
very capacious, the motion of the water from the axis to 
the jct may be made very slow, and much of this dimi- 
nution of circular motion prevented. Accordingly, 


Euler has recommended a form by wich this is dene 


in the most eminent degree. His machine consists of 


works 


a hollow convidal ring, of which fig. 12. is a section. 7! 


The part AH /a is a sort of funnel bason, which re- 
ceives the water from the spout F; not in the direction 
pointing towards the axis, but in the direction, and with 
the precise velocity, of its motion. ‘This prevents any 
retardation by dragging forward the water. The water 
then passcs down between the outer conoid AC ca and 
the inner conoid HG g # along spiral channels formed 
by partitions soldered to both conoids. ‘The curves of 
these channels are determined by a theory which aims at 
the annihilation of all unnecessary and improper motions 
of the water, but which is too abstruse to find a place 
here. The water thus conducted arrives at the bottom 
CG, cg. 
are arranged a number of spouts (one for each channel), 
which are all directed one way in tangents to the cir- 
cnmference. 
Adopting the common theory of the reaction of fluids, 
this should be a very powerful machine, and should raise 


a;ths of the water expended. 
action 


On the outer circumference of this bottom - 


But if we admit the re-— 
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| Water- action to be equal to the force of the issuing fluid (and 


h 13. 


works. we do not sce how this can be refused), the machine 


_ 


‘must be nearly twice as powerful. We therefore repeat 


our wonder, that it has not been brought into tse. But 


it appears that no trial has been made even of a model ; 


so that we have no expcrimentsto encourage an engineer 
to repeat the trial. Even the late author, Professor 
Segner, has not related any thing of this kind in his 
ivercitationes Hydraulice, where he particularly de- 
scribes the machine. ‘Ehis remissness probably has pro- 
ceeded from fixing the attention en Euler’s improved 
construction. It is plain that this must be a most cum- 
brous mass, even in a small size requiring a prodigious 
vessel, and carrying an unwieldy load. If we examine 
the theory which recommends this construction, we find 
that the advantages, though real and sensible, bear but 
a small proportion to the whole performance of the sim- 
ple machine as invented by Dr Barker. It is therefore 
to be regretted, that engineers have not attempted to 
realize the first project. We beg leave to recommend 
it, with an additional argument taken from an addition 
inade to it by Mr Mathon de la Cour, in Rozier’s 
Journal de Physique, January and August 1775. This 
gentleman brings down a large pipe FET (fig. 13.) 
from a reservoir, bends it upward at H, and introduces 
it into two horizontal arms, DA, DB, which have an 
upright spindle DK, carrying a mnllstone in the style 
of Dr Barker’s mill. The ingenious mechatician will 


have no difficulty of contriving a method of joining these 
pipes, so as to permit a free circular motion without 


losing much water. ‘The operation of the machine in 
this fourm is evident. “The water, pressed by the column 
FG, flows out at the holes A and B, and the unba- 
lanced pressure on the opposite sides of the arms forces 
them round. The compendiousness and other advan- 
tages of this construction are more simking, allowing us 


to make use of the greatest fall without any increase of 


the size of the machine, It undouhtedly enables us to 
employ a stream of water too scanty to be employed in 
any other farm. ‘The author gives the dimensions of an 
engine which he had seen at Bourg Argental. AB is 
92 inches, and its diameter 3 inches; the diameter of 
each orifice is 123; FG is 21 feet; the pipe D was fi- 
ted into C by grinding ; and the internal diameter of 
D is 2 inches. 

When the machine was performing no work, or was 
unloaded, and emitted water by one hole only, it made 
¥1sturns ina minute. This gives a velocity of 46 feet 
per second for the hole. This is a curious fact: For 
the water would issue from this hole at rest with the ve- 
locity of 374. ‘This great velocity (which was much 
less than the velocity with which the water actually 
quitted the pipe) was undoubtedly produced by the pro- 
digious centrifugal force, which was nearly 17 times the 
weight of the water in the orifice. , 

The empty machine weighed 80 pounds, ard its 
weight was half-supported by the upper pressure of the’ 
water, so that the friction of the pivots was much di- 
thinished. It is a pity that the author has given no ac- 
count of any work done by the machine. Indeed it was 
only working ventilators for a large hall. His theory 
by no means embraces all its principles, nor is it well- 
founded. | 
We think that the free motion ronnd the neck of the 
feeding-pipe without any loss of water or any consider- 
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able friction, may be obtained in the following manner : 
AB (fig. 14.) represents a portion of the revolving hori- 
zontal pipe, and CE ec part of the feeding pipe. The 
neck of the first is turned truly cylindrical, so as to turn 
easily, but without shake, in the collar C c of the feed- 
ing-pipe, and cach has a shoulder which may support the 
other. ‘That the friction of this jout may not be great, 
and the pipes destroy each other by wearing, the hori- 
zontal pipe has an iron spindle EF, fixed exactly in the 
axis of the joint, and resting with its pivot F in a step 
of hard steel, fixed to the iron bar GH, which goes 
across the feeding-pipe, and is firmly supported in it. 
This pipe is made bell-shaped, widening below. A col- 
lar or hose of thin leather is fitted to the inside of this 
pipe, and is represented (in section) by LKM mk. 
This is kept in its place by means of a metal or wooden 
ring N 2, thin at the upper edge, and taper-shaped. 
This is drawn in above the leather, and stretches it, and 
causes it to apply to the side of the pipe all around. 
There can be no leakage at this joint, because the wa- 
ter will press the leather to the smooth metal pipe 3 nor 
can there be any sensible friction, hecause the water gets 
at the edge of the leather, and the whole unbalanced 
pressure is at the small crevice, between the twe metal 
shoulders. ‘These shoulders need not touch, so that the 
friction must be insensible. We imagine that this me- 
thod of tightening a turning joint may be used with 
gieat advantage in many cases. 

We have only further to observe on this engine, that 
any imperfectiov hy which the passage of the water is 
diminished or obstructed produces a saving of water, 
whieh is in exact proportion to the diminution of effect. 
The only inaccuracy that is not thus compensated is 
when the jets are not at right angles to the arms. 

We repeat our wishes, that engineers would endea- 
vour to bring this machine into use, seeing many sitna- 
tions where it may be employed to great advantage. 
Suppose, for instance, a small supply of .water from a 
great height applied in this manner to a centrifugal 


pump, or to a hair belt passing over a pulley, and dip- 


ping in the water of a deep well. This would be a 
hydraulic machine exceeding all others in ‘simplicity 
and durability, though inferior in eflect to some other 
constructions. 


2. Of Undershot Wi heels. 


All wheels go by this nam where the motion of the 
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water 1s quicker than that of the partitions or boards of - 


the wheel, and it. therefore impels them. These are 
called the float boards, or floats, of au undershot wheel. 
The water, rnnning in a mill-row, with a velocity de- 
rived from a head of water, or from a declivity of chan- 
nel, strikes on these floats, and occasions, by its deflec- 
tions sidewise and upwards, a pressure on the floats snfii- 
cient for impelling the wheel. 

There are few points of practical mechanics that 
have been more considered than the action of water on 
the floats of a wheel; hardly a book of mechanics being 
silent on the subject. But the generality of them, at 
least snch as are intelligible to persons who are not very 
much conversant in dynamical aud mathematical discus- 
sion, have hardly done any thing more than ci pied the 
earliest deductions from the simple theory cf the resist- 
ance of fluids. The consequence has been, that onr 
practical knowledge is very unperfect 5 and it is still 
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Water- chiefly from cxpericnce that we must learn the perform- 
works. ance of undershot wheels. Unfortunately this stops 
“—y———~ their improvement 3 hccause those who have the only 


wheel, is considerably greater than the weight of the yore 
column 'S 4, This is nearly the pressure on a surface works, 
wholly immersed in the fluid. But when a smail vein ———~ 


opportunities of making the experiments are not sufh- 
ciently acquainted with the principles of hydrantlics, 
and are apt to ascribe differences in their perform- 
ance to trifling nostrums in their constrnction, or in the 
manner of applying the impulse of the water. 

We have said so much on the imperfection of onr 
theories of the impulse of fluids in the article Rzsrsr- 
ANCE of Fluzds, that we need not repeat here the de- 
fects of the common explanations of thc motions of un- 
dershot wheels. The part of this theory of the impulse 
of fluids which agrees best with observation is, that the 
impulse ts in the duplicate proportion of the velocity with 
which the water strikes the float. That is, if v be the 
velocity of the stream, and z the velocity of the float, 
we shall have F, the impulse on the float when held fast 
to its impulse fon the float moving with the velocity z, 


2 


v u. 


le 
a 


as v? to v—-u?, and f= x = 

This is the pressure acting on the float, and urging 
the wheel round its axis. ‘The wheel must yield to this 
motion, if the resistance of the work does not cxert a 
superior pressure on the float in the opposite direction. 
By vielding, the float withdraws from the impulse, and 
this is therefore diminished. The wheel acceleratcs, the 
resistances increase, and the impulses diminish, till they 
become an exact balance for the resistances. The mo- 
tion now remains Uniform, and the momentum of im- 
pulse is equal to that of resistance. The performance of 
the mill therefore is determined hy this; and, whatever 
be the construction of the mull, its performance is best 
when the momentnm of impulse is greatest. This is 
had by multiplying the pressure on the float by its ve- 
locity. Therefore the momentum will be expressed by 


EX 


2 
C—Uu * 
xu. But since F and v* are constant quan- 


a 
tities, the momentum will be proportional to wx v—z?. 
Let x represent the relative velocity. Then v—x will 
be =wz, and the momentum will be proportienal to v—x 


<x*, and will be a maximum when v—x xX x? Is a 

maximum, or when v2?—z2z3 is a maximum. This will 

be discovered by making its fluxion =0. ‘That is, 
2U0X——3 x> x=, 

and = 2ux—3 2°mo. 


or 2V—3 x0 
and 2v— 30, and e=40v; and therefore v—yr, or 
u,==yv. That is, the velocity of the float must be 


one-third of the velocity of the stream. It only remains 
to say what is the absolute pressure on the float thus cir- 
cumstanced. Let the velocity » be supposed to arise 
from the pressure of a head of water 2. The common 
theory teaches that the impulse on a given surface S at 
rest is equal to.the weight of a column 483 put this in 
place of F, and $77 in place of vu-—a? and 4 for w. 
This vives uy SAX 4 v for the momentum. Now the 
power expended is Sfv, er the columa SA moving with 
the velocity v. Therefore the greatest performance of 
an undershot wheel. is equivalent to raising gy of the 
water that drives it to the same height. 

But this 1s too small an estimation; for the pressure 
gxerted on a plane surface, situated as the float of a mill- 


strikes a larger plane, so as to be deflected on all sides 
in a thin shcet, the impulse is almost double of this. 
This is in some measure the case in a mill wheel. When 
the stream strikes it, it is heaped up along its face, and 
falls back again—and during this motion it is acting 
with a hydrostatic pressure on it. When the wheel dips 
into an open river, this accumulation is less remarkable, 
because much escapes laterally. But in a mill course 
it may be considerable. 

Wre have considered only the action on one float, but 
several generally act at once. The impulse on most of 
them niust be oblique, and is therefore less than when 
the same stream impinges perpendicularly ; and this di- 
minution of impulse is, by the com:mon theory, in the 
proportion of the sine of the obliquity. For this reason 
it is maintained, that the impulse of the whole stream 
on the lowest floatboard, which is perpendicular to the 
stream, 1s cqual to the sum of the impulses made on all 
the floats which then dip into the water; or that the 
impulse on any oblique fleat is precisely cqual to the. 
impulse which that part of the stream would have made 
on the lowest floatboard had it not been interrupted. 
Therefore it has been recommended to make such a 
number of floatboards, that when one of them is at the 
bottom of the whcel, and perpendicular to the stream, 
the next in succession should be just entering into the 
water. But since the impulse on a float by no means 
annihilates all the motion of the water, and it bends 
round it and hits the one behind with its remaining 
forcc, there must be some advantage gained by employ- 
ing a greater number of floats than this rule will per- 
mit. This is abundantly confirmed by the experiments 
of Smeaton and Bosent. Mr Bossut formed three or 
four suppositions of the nunibcr of floats, and calculated 
the impulse on each; according to the observations made 
in a course of experiments made by the Academy of 
Sciences, and inserted by us in the article ReszsTancE 
of Fluids ; and when he summed them up, and compa- 
red the results with his experiments, he found the agree- 
ment very satisfactory. He deduccs a general rule, 
that if the velocity of the wheel is one-third of that of 
the stream, and if 72 degrees of the circumference are 
immersed in the stream, the wheel should have 36 floats. 
Each will dip one-fifth of the radins. The velccity be- 
ing still supposed the same, there should be more or fewer 
floats. according as the arch is less or greater than 72 
degrees. 

Such is the theory, and such arc the circumstances 
which it leaves undetermined. The accumulation of the 
water on a floatboard, and the force with which it may 
still strike another, are too intricate to be assigned with. 


any tolerable precision: For such reasons we must ac-. 


knowledge that the theory of undershot wheels is still 
very imperfect, and that recourse must be had to expe- 
rience for their improvement. 
recommend the perusal of Mr Smeaton’s experiments on 


undershot wheels, contained in the same dissertation with: 


those we have quoted on overshot wheels. We have 
only to. observe, that to an ordinary reader the exper 
ments will appear too much in favour of undershot wheels- 
His aim is partly to establish a theory, whieh will state 
the. relation between their performance and the velocity 


of. 
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of the stream, and partly to state the relation between 
the power expended and the work done. The velocity 
in his experiments is always considerably below that 
which a body would acquire by falling from the surface 
of the head of water 5 or it is the velocity acquired by 
a shorter fall. ‘Therefore if we estimate the power ex- 
pended by the quantity of water multiplied by this di- 
minished fall, we shall make it too small; and the dif- 
ference in some cases is very great: yet, even with these 
concessions, it appears that the utmost performance of 
an undershot wheel does not surpass the raising one-third 
of the expended water to the place from which it came. 
It is therefore far inferior to an overshot wheel expend- 
ing the same power; aud Mr Belidor has led engineers 
into very mistaken maxims of construction, by saying 
that overshot wheels should be given up, even in tbe 
case of great falls, and that we should always bring on 
the water from a sluice in the very bottom of the dam, 
and bring it to the wheel with as great a velocity as 
possible. Myr Smeaton also says, that the maximum 
takes place when the velocity of the wheel is two-fifths 
of that of the stream, instead ef two-sixths according to 
the theory; and this agrees with the experiments of 
Bossut. But he measured the velocity by means of the 
quantity of water which run past. ‘This must give a 
velocity somewhat too small ; as will appear by attend- 
ing to Buat’s ebservations on the superficial, the mean, 
and the bottom velocities. 

The rest of his observations are most judicious, and 
well adapted to the instruction of practitioners. We 
have only to add to them the observations of Des Par- 
cieux and Bossnt, who have evinced, by very good ex- 
periments, tliat there is a very sensible advantage gained 
by inclining the floatboards to the radins of the wheel 
aliout 20 degrees, so that the lowest floatboard shall not 
be perpendicular, but have its point turned up the stream 
about 20 degrees. This inclination causes the water to 
heap up along the floathoard, and act by its weight. 
The floats should therefore be made much broader than 
the vein of water interrupted by them is deep. 

Some engineers, observing the great superiority of 
evershot wheels above undershot wheels driven by the 
same expence of power, have proposed to bring the wa- 
ter home to the bottom of the wheel on an even bot- 
tom, and to make the floatboard no deeper than the a- 
perture of the sluice, which would permit the water to 
run out. The wheel is to be fitted with a close sole and 
sides, exactly fitted to the end: of this trough, so that if 
the wheel is at rest, the water may be dammed up by. 
the sole and floatboard. 
the floathourd with the whole forcc of the head of water. 
But this cannot answer; for if we suppose no floathoards, 
the water will flow out at the bottom, propelled in the 
manner those persons suppose 5 and it will be supplied 
from behind, the water coming s/ow/y from all parts of 
the trough to the hole below the wheel. But now add 
the floats, and suppose the wheel in motion with the ve- 
locity that is expected. ‘The other float must drag in- 
to motion all the water which lies between them, giv- 
Ing to the greatest part of it a motion vastly greater 
than it would have taken.in consequence of the pressure 
of the water behind it ; and the water out of the reach 
of the flcats will remain still, which it would not have 
done independent of the floatboards above it, because it 
would have contributed to the expence of the hole. ‘The 


It will therefore press forward. 


WORK S. 
motion therefore which the wheel will acquire by this 
construction must be so different from what is expected, 
that we can hardly say what it will be. 

We are therefore persuaded that the best way of de- 
livering the water on an nndershot wheel in a close mill- 


course 1s, to let it slide down a very smooth channel, 


without touching the wheel till near the bottom, where 
the wheel should be exactly fitted to the course; or, to 
make the floats exceedingly broader than the depth of 
the vein of water which glides down the course, and 
allow it to be partly intercepted by the first floats, and 
heap up along them, acting by its weight,. after its im- 
pulse has been expended. If the bottom of the course be 
an arch of a circle described with a radius much greater. 
than that of the wheel, the water which slides down will 
be thus gradually intercepted by the floats. 

Attempts have been made to construct water-wheels 
which receive the impulse obliquely, like the sails of a 
common wind-mill, ‘This would, in many situations, 
be a very great acqnisition. A very slow but deep ri- 
ver could in this manner be made to drive our mills ; 
and although much power is lost by the obliquity of the 
impulse, the remainder may be very great. It is to be 
regretted, that these attempts have not been more zea- 
lously presecuted ; for we have no doubt of their suc- 
cess in a very serviceable degree.. Engineers have been. 
deterred, because when such wheels are plunged in an 
open stream, their lateral motion is too much impeded 
by the motion of the stream. We ltave seen one, how- 
ever, which was very powerful: It was-a long cylin- 
drical frame, having a plate standing out from it about 
a foot broad, and surrounding it with a very obliqne. 
spiral like a cork-screw. This was plunged about one-- 
fourth of its diameter (which waz about 12 feet), hav- 
ing its axis in the direction of the stream. By the work 
which it was performing, it seemed more powerful than. 
a common wheel which occupied the same dreadth of. 
the river. Its length was not less than 20 feet: it 
might have been twice as much, wlich would have 
doubled its power, witheut occupying more of the wa- 
ter-way. Perhaps such aspiral, continued to the very 
axis, and moving in a hollow canal wholly filled by the 
stream, might be a very advantageous way of employ- 
ing a deep and slow stream. 

But mills with oblique floats are most usefal for em- 
ploying small streams, which can be delivered from a. 
spout with a great velocity. Mr Bossut has considered 
these with due attention, and ascertained the best modes. 
of construction. There are two which have nearly e- 
gual performances: 1. ‘The vanes being placed like those 
of a wind-mill, round the rim of a horizontal or vertical 
wheel, and being made much broader than the vein of 
water which is to strike them, let the spout be so di- 
rected that. the vein may strike them perpendicularly. 
By this measure it will be spread about on the vane in- 
a thin sheet, and exert a pressure nearly equal to twice 
the weight of a column whesc base is the orifice of the 
spout, and whose herghit 1s the fall produeing the velocity. . 

Mills of this kind are much im use in the sonth of 
Europe. The wheel is horizontal, and the vertical axis- 
carries the millstone ; so that the mill is of the utmost~ 
simplicity : and this is its chief recommendation ; for 
its power is greatly inferior to that of a wheel construct- 
ed in the usual manner. 

2..The vanes may be arranged round the rim of the.. 


whee}, 
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Water. Wheel, not like the sails of a wind-mill, but in planes 


works. 


omy nlanes passing through the axis. 


inclined to the radii, but parallel to the axis, or to the 
They may either 
stand on a sole, like the oblique floats recommended by 
De Parcieux, as ahove mentioned: or they may stand 
on.the side of the rim, not pointing to the axis, but 
aside froin it. 

This disposition will admit the spout to be more con- 
veniently disposed either for a hor:zontal or a vertical 
wheel. | 

We shall conclude this article by deseribing a con- 
trivance of Mr Burns, the inventor of the double buc- 
keted whecl, for fixing the arms of a water-wheel. It 
is well known to mill-wrights that the method of fixing 
them by making them to pass through the axle, weak- 
ens it exceedingly, and by lodging water in the joint, 
soon causes it to rot and fail. They have, therefore, of 
late years put cast-iron flanches on the axis, to which 
each arm is bolted: or the flanches «re so fashioned as 
to form boxcs, serving as mortises to receive the ends 
of the arms. ‘These answer the purpose completely, 
but are very expensive 5 and it is found that arms of 
fir bolted into flanches of iron, are apt to work loose. 
Mr Burns has made wooden flanches of a very curious 
construction, which are equally frm, and cost much 
less than the iron-ones. 

This flanch consists of cight pieces, four of which: 
compose the ring represented in fig. 15. meeting in the 
joints ab, ab, ab, ab, directed to the centre O. The 
other four are covcred by these, and their joints are re- 
prescnted hy the dotted lines « 6, «8, a8,«8. These 
two rings break joint in such a manner that anarm MN 
is contained between the two nearest joints a’ b’ of the 
one, and e' 6’ of the other. The tenon fornied on the 
one end of the arm A, X&c. is of a particular shape :. 
one side, GF, is directed to the centre O3 the other 
side, BCDE, has a small shoulder BC; then a long 
side CD directed to the centre O; and then a third part 
DE parallel to GF, or rather diverging a little from it, 
so as to make np at E the thickness of the shoulder BC ; 
that ts, aline from B to E would be parallel to CD. This 
side of the tenon fits exactly to the corresponding side of 
the mortise ; but the mortise is wider on the other side, 
Icaving a space GK / a little narrower at FK than at 
Gh. These tenons. and mortises are made extremely 
true to the square ; the pieces are put round the axle, 
with a few blocks or wedges of soft wood put. between 
them and the axle, leaving the space empty opposite to 
the place of each arm, and firmly bolted together by 
bolts between the arm-mortises. The arms are then put 
in, and each is pressed home to the side CDE, anda 
wedge HF of hard wood is then put into the empty part 
of the mortise and driven home. When it comes thi ough 
the flanch and touches tbe axle, the part which has come 
through is cut off with a thin chisel, and the wedge is 
driven better homc. The spaces under the ends of thc 
arms arc now filled with wedges, which are driven home 
from opposite sides, till the circle of the arms stands 
quite perpendicular on the axle, and all is fast. It needs 
no hoops to keep it together, far the wedging it up 


round the axle makes the two half rings draw close on- 


the arms, and it cannot start at its own joints till it 


erushes the arms. Hoops, however, can do no harm, . 


when all is once wedged up, bnt it would be improper 
to put them on before this be done, 


A very curious hydranlic machine was erected at 


Zurich by I. Andreas Wirtz, a tinplate worker of 
that places The invention shows him to be a person of 


very uncommon mechanical knowledge and sagacity. 
As it is a machine which operates on a principle wide- 
ly different from all other hydraulic machines, and is 
really excellent in its kind, we presume that our read- 
ers will not be displeased with some account of it. 
Fig. 16. is a sketch of the section of the machine, as 
it was first erected by Wirtz at a dyehouse in Limmat, 
in the suburbs or vicinity of Zurich. It consists of a 
hollow cylinder, like a very large grindstone, turning 
on a horizontal axis, and partly plunged in a cistern of 
water. The axis is hollow at one end, and communi- 
cates with a perpendicular pipe CBZ’, part af which is 
hid by the cylinder. ‘This cylinder or drum is formed 


into a spiral canal by a plate coiled up within it lke: 


the main-spring of a watch in its box; only the spires 
are at a distance from each other, so as to form a con- 
duit for the water of uniform width. This spiral parti- 
tion is well joined to the two ends of a cylinder, and 
no water escapes between them. The outermost turn 
of the spiral begins to widen about three-fourths of a 
circumference from the.end, and this gradual enlarge- 
ment continues from Q to 5 nearly a semicircle: this 
part may be called the Horn. It then widens sudden- 
ly, forming a Scoop or shovel SS’... The cylinder is 
supported so as to dip several inches into the water, 
whose surface is represented hy VV’. 

When this cylinder is turned round its axis in the 
direction ABEO, as expressed by the two darts, the 
scoop SS! dips at V’,"and takes up a certain quantity 
of watcr before it emerges again at V. ‘This quantity 
is sufficient to fill the taper part SQ, which we have: 
called the Horn ; and this is nearly equal in capacity 
to the outermost uniform spiral round. 

After the scoop has cmerged, the water -passes along 
the spiral by the motion of it round the axis, and drives 
the air before it into the rising-pipe, where it escapes.— 
In the mean time, air comcs in at the mouth of the 
scoop; and when the scoop again dips into the water, 
it again takes in some. ‘Thus there is now a part filled 
with water and a part filled with air. Continuing this 
motion, we shall receive a sccond round of water and 
another of air. The water in any turn of the spiral’ 
will have its two ends on a level; and the air between 
the successive columns of water will be in its natural 
state; for since the passage into the rising-pipe or MAIN 
is open, there is nothing to force the water and air inte 
any other position. But since the spires gradually dimi- 
nish in their length, it is plain that the column of water 
will gradually occupy more and more of the cireumfe- 
rence of each. -At last it will ocenpy a complete turn 
of some spiral that is near the centre ; and when sent 
farther in, by the coutinuance of the motion, some of 
it will run back over the top of the succeeding spiral.’ 
Thus it will run over at K q into the right-hand side 
of the third spiral. ‘Therefore it will push the water of 
this spire backwards, and raise its other end, so that’ 
it also will ron over backwards before the next turn he 
completed, And this change of disposition will at irs 
reach the first.or outermost spiral, and some water will: 
rin over into-the horn and scvop, and finally into the: 
cistern, | a ae i 

But as soon as water gets into the rising-prpe, aim 

rise 
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rises a little in it, it stops the escape of the air when the 
next scoop of water is taken in. Here are now two co- 
jumns of water acting against each other by hydrostatic 
pressure and the intervening column of air. ‘Uhey must 
compress the air between them, and the water and air 
columns will now be unequal. ‘This will have a gene- 
ral tendency to keep the whole water back, and cause 
it to be higher on the left or rising side of cach spire 
than on the right descending side. ‘The excess of height 
will be just such as produces the compression of the air 
between that and the preceding column of water. This 
will go on increasing as the water mounts in the rising- 
pipe ; for the air next to the rising-pipe is compressed at 
its inner end with the weight of the whole column in 
the main. It must be as much compressed at its outer 
end. This must be done by. the water column without 
it; and this column exerts this pressure partly by reason 
that 2¢s onter end is higher than its inner end, and part- 
ly by the transmission of the pressure on its outer end 
by air, which is similarly compressed from without. 
And thus it will happen that each column of water, be- 
ing higher at its outer than at its inner end, compresses 
the air on the water column beyond or within it, which 
transmits this pressure to the air beyond it, adding to it 
the pressure arising from its own want of level at the 
ends. Therefore the greatest compression, viz. that of 
the air next the main, is produced by the sam of all the 
transnuutied pressures ; and these are the sum of all the 
differences between the elevation of the inner ends of 
the water columns above their outer ends: and the 
height to which the water will rise in the main will be 
just equal to this sum. ; 

Draw the horizontal lines K’K.1, K’K 2, K/K 3, &e.. 
and mn, mn, mn, &c. Suppose the left-hand spaces 
to be filled with water, and the right-hand spaces to be 
filled with air. There is a certain gradation of com- 
pression which will keep things in this position. The 
spaces evidently decrease in arithmetical progression ; so 
do the hydrostatic heights and pressures of the water co- 
lumns. If therefore the air be dense in the same pro- 
gression, all will be in hydrostatical equilibrium. Now 
this is evidently producible by the mere motion of the 
machine ; for since the density and compression in each 
air column is supposed inversely as the bulk of the co- 
lumn, the absolute qnantity of air is the same in all; 
therefore the column first taken in will pass gradually 
inwards, and the increasing compression will cause it to 
occupy precisely the whole right-hand side of every 
spire. ‘The gradual diminution of the water columns 
will be produced during the motion by the water run- 
ning over backwards at the top, from spire to spire, and 
at last coming out by tlie scoop. 

It is evident that this disposition of the air and water 
will raise the water to the greatest height, because the 
hydrostatic height of each water eolumn is the greatest 
possible, viz. the diameter of the spire. This disposi- 
tion may be obtained in the following manner: Take 
CL to CB as the density of the external air to its den- 
| sity in the last column next the rising-pipe or main; 

that is, make CL to CB as 33 fect (the height of the 
column of water which balances the atmosphere), to 
| the sum of 33 feet and the height of the rising-pine. 
Then divide BL inta such a number of turns, that the 
sum of their diameters shall be equal to the height of 
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the main; then bring a pipe straight from J. to the Water- 
centre ©. ‘The reason of all this is very evident. works. 

But when the main is very high, this construction 
will require a very great diameter of the drum, or many 
turns of a very narrow pipe. In such cases it will be. 
much hetter to make the spiral in the form ef a cork- __ 
screw, as in fiy. 17. instead of this flat form like a f18: 17~ 
watch-spring. ‘The pipe which forms the spiral may be 
lapped round the frustam of a cone, whose greatest dia- 
meter is to the least (which is next to the rising-pipe) 
in the same proportion that we assigned to CB and CL. 
By this construction the water will stand in every round 
So as to have its upper and lower surfaces tangents ty 
the top and bottom of the spiral, and the water culumng 
will ocenpy the whole ascending side of the machine, 
while the air occupies the descending side. 

This form is vastly preferable to the flat : it will allow 
us to employ many turns of a large pipe, and therefore 
produce a great elevation of a large quantity of water. 

The same thing will he still better done hy lapping 
the pipe on a cylinder, and making it taper to the end, 
in such a proportion that the contents of each round 
may be the same as when it is lapped round the cone. 
It will raise the water to a greater height (but with an 
increase of the impelling power) by the same number of 
turns, because the vertical or pressing height of each 
column is greater. 

Nay, the same thing may be done in a more simple 
manner, by lapping a pipe of uniform bore round a cy- 
linder. But this will require more turns, because the 
water columns will have less differences between the 
lreights of their two ends, It requires a very minute 
investigation to show the progress of the columns of air 
and water in this construction, and the various changes 
of their arrangement, before one is attained which will 
continue during the working of the machine. 

We have chosen for the description of the machine 
that construction which made its principle and manner 
of working most evident, namely, which contained the 
same material quantity of air in each turn of the spiral, 
more and more compressed as it approaches to the rising- 
pipe. We shonld otherwise have been obliged to in-. 
vestigate in great detail the gradual progress of the wa- 
ter, and the frequent changes of its arrangement, he- 
fore we could see that one arrangement would be pro- 
duced which would remain constant during the working 
of the machine. But this is not the best construction. 
We see that, in order to raise water to the height of a 
column of 34 feet, which balances the atmosphere, the 
air in the last spire is compressed into half its bulk; and 
the quantity of water delivered into the main at each 
turn is hut half of what was received into the first spire, 
the rest flowing back from spire to spire, and being dis- 
charged at the spout. ; 

Bnt it may be constructed so as that the quantity of 
water in each spire may be the same that was received 
into the first; by which means a greater quantity (dou- 
ble in the instance now given) will be delivered into the 
main, and raised to the same height by very nearly the 
same force.—This may he done by another proportion 
of the capacity of the spires, whether by a change of 
their caliber or of their diameters. Suppose the bore to 
be the same, the diameter must be made such that the 

constant column of water, and the colzmn of air, com- 
pressed: ' 
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Water pressed to the proper degree, may occupy the whole 
works. circumference. Let A be the column of water which 
W—y—- balances the atmospliere, and / the height to which the 
‘water is to be raised. _ Let A be to A-+-/ as 1 to m. 
It is plain that 2 will represent the density of the air 
in the last spire, if its natnral density be 1, because it is 
pressed by the column A--/, while the common air 1s 
pressedl by A. Let 1 represent the constant water co- 
jumn, and therefore nearly equal to the air column in 
the first spire. ‘The whole circumference of the last 


: eet 
‘spire must be 1 -+ —, in order to hold the water 1, and 
7 m 


. ° T 
the air compressed into the space — or 


m Ath | 
The circumference of the first spire is 1-+1 or 2. Let 
D and d be the diameters of the first and last spires ; 


I | 
we lave 2: 1+—- =D :d, or 2m:m+i1=D: d. 


Therefore if a pipe of uniform bore be lapped round a 
cone, of which D and d are the end diameters, the spi- 
rals will be very nearly such as will answer the purpose. 
It will not be quite exact, for the intermediate spirals 
‘will be somewhat too large. The conoidal frustum 
should be formed by tlie revolution of a curve of the lo- 
garithmic kind. But the error is very trifling. 

With such a spiral, the full quantity of water which 
was confined in the first spiral will find room in the last, 
and will be sent into the main at every turn. This isa 
very great advantage, especially when the water is to 
be much raised. The saving of power by this change of 
construction is always in proportion of the greatest com- 
pression of the air. 

The great difficulty in the construction of any of these 
forins is in determining the form and position of the 
horn and tlie scoop; and on this greatly depends the 
performance ef the machine. The following instruc- 
tions will make it pretty eusy. 

Let ABEO (fig. 18.) represent the first or onter- 
most round of the spiral, of which the axis is C. Sup- 
pose it immerged up to the axis in the water VV’, we 
have seen that the machine is most effective when the 
surfaces ICB and O x of the water columns are distant 
the whole diameter BO of the spiral. Therefore let the 
pipe be first supposed of equal caliber to the very mouth 
ke, which we suppose to be just about to dip into the 
water. ‘The surface O » is kept there, in opposition to 
the pressure of the water column BAO, by the com- 
pressed air contained in the quadrant OF, and in thie 
quadrant which lies belind EB. And this compression 
is supported by the columns behind, between this spire 
and the rising pipe. But the air in the outermost qua- 
drant EB is in its natural state, communicating as yet 
with the external air. When, however, the mouth 
Ee has come round to A, it will not have the water 
standing in it in the same manner, leavingthe half space 
BIO filled with compressed air; for it took in and 
confined only what filled the quadrant BE. It is plain, 
therefore, that the quadrant BEE inust be so shaped as 
to take in and confine a much greater quantity of air 5 
so that when it has come to A, the space BEO may 
contain air suflictently dense to support the column AO. 
But this is not enough: For when the wide mouth, 
now at A a, rises up to the top, the surface of the wa- 
ter in it rises alse, because the part AQ oa is more ca- 
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pacious than the cylindric part OE ¢o which succeeds yar 
it, and which cannot contain all the water that it does. 
Since, then, the water in the spire rises above <A, it 
will press the water back from O 7 to some other posi- 
tion 7! n’, and the pressing height of the water column 
will be diminished by this rising on the other side of O, 
In short, the horn must begin to widen, not from B, 
but from A, and must occupy the whole semicircle 
ABE; and its capacity must be to the capacity of the 
opposite cylindrical side as the sum of BO, and the 
height of a column of water which balances the atmo- 
sphere to the height of that column. For then the air 
which filled it, when of the common density, will fill 
the uniform side BEO, when compressed so as to ba- 
lance the vertical column BO. But even this is not 
enough; for it has not taken in enough of water. 
When it dipped into the cistern at E, it carried air 
down with it, and the pressure of the water in the ci- 
stern caused the water to rise into it a little way ; and 
some water must have come over at B from thie other 
side, which was drawing narrower. Therefore when 
tlhe horn is in the position EOA, it is not full of wa- 
ter. Therefore when it comes into the situation OAB, 
it cannot be fall nor balance the air on the opposite 
side. Some will therefore come out at O, and rise up 
throngh the water. The horn must therefore, 1st, Ex- 
tend at least from O to B, or occupy half the circumfe- 
rence; and, 2dly, It must contain at least twice as 
much water as would fill the side BEO. It will do 
little harm though it be much larger ; because the sur- 
plus of air which it takes in at E will be discharged, as 
the end Ee of the horn rises from O to B, and it will 
leave the precise quantity that is wanted. The overplus 
water will be discharged as the horn comes round to 
dip again into the cistern. It is possible, but requires 
a discussion too intricate for this place, to make it of 
such a size and shape, that while the mouth moves from 
FE to B, passing through O and A, the surface of the 
water in it shall advance from E.'s to O7, and be ex- 
actly at O when the beginning or narrow end of the 


horn arrives there. i 
We must also secure the proper quantity of water. 1 
When the machine is so much immersed as to be up to : 


the axis in water, the capacily which thus secures the 
proper quautity of air will also take in the proper quan- 
tity of water. But it may be erected so as that the 
spirals shall not even reach the water. In this case it 
will answer our purpose if we join to the end of the horn 
a scoop or shovel QRSB (fig. 19.), which is so formed Fig. 19: 
as to take in at Jeast as much wateras will fill the horn. | 


This is all that is wanted in the beginning of the mo- 
tion along the spiral, and more than is necessary when | 
the water has advanced to the sueceeding spire ; but the i 


overplus is discharged in the way we have mentioned. 
At the same time, it is needless fo load the machine 
with more water than is neeessary, merely to throw it | 
out again. We think that if the horn occupies fully | 
more than one half of the circumference, and contains | 
as much as will fill the whole round, and if the scoop 
lifts as much as will certainly fill the horn, it will de 
very well. j | 
N. B. The scoop must be very open on the side next 
the axis, that it may not confine the air as soon as it 
enters the water. This would binder it from receiving 
water enough. 
The 
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The following dimensions of a machine erected at 


Water- r 
orks. Florence, and whose performance corresponded extreme- 
—y~— ly well with the theory, may serve as an example. 


The spiral is formed on a cylinder of ro feet diame- 
ter, and the diameter of the pipe is 6 inches. The 
smaller end of the horn is of the same diameter ; and it 
occupies three-fourths of the circumferenee, and it is 
47 5ths inches wide at the outer end. Here it joins the 
scoop, whieh lifts as much water as fills the horn, which 
contains 4340 Swedish cubic inches, each = 1.577 Eng- 
lish. The machine makes six turns in a minute, and 
raises 1354 pounds of water, ar 22 cubic feet, 10 feet 
high in a minute. 

The above account will, we hope, sufficiently explain 
the manner in which tbis singular hydraulic machine 
produces its effect. When every thing is exeented by 
the maxims which we have deduced from its principles, 
we are confident that its performance will correspond to 
the theory 3 and we have the Floréntine machine as a 
proof of this. It raises more than 7 yths of what the 
theary promises, and it is not perfect. The spiral is of 
equal caliber, and is formed on a cylinder. ‘The fric- 
tion is so ineonsiderable in this machine, that it need 
not be mended: bot the great excellency is that what- 
ever imperfection there may be in the arrangement of 
the air and water columns, this only affects the elegance 
of the execution, causing the water to make a few more 
turns in the spiral before it can mount to the height re- 
quired; but wastes no pawer, because the power employ- 
ed is always in proportion to the sum of the vertical co- 
Jumns of water in the rising side of the machine; and the 
height to which the water is raised by it is in the very 
same proportion. It should be made to move very slow, 
that the water be not always dragged up by the pipes, 
which would cause more to run ovcr from each column, 
and diminish the pressnre of the remainder. 

If the rising-pipe be made wide, und thus room be 
male for the air to escape freely up through the water, 
it will rise to the height assigned ; but if it be narrow, 
go that the air cannot get up, It rises almost as slow as 
the water, and by this cirenmstance the water 15 raised 
toa much greater height mixed with air, and this with 
hardiy any more power. Tt is in this way that we can 
aecount for the great performance of the Florentine ma- 
chine, which is almost triple of what a man can do with 
the finest pnmp that ever was made: indeed the per- 
formance is so gieat, that one 1s apt to suspect some 1n- 
aeeuracy in the acconnts. The entry into the rising- 
pipe shonld be no wider than the last part of the spiral; 
and it would be advisable to divide it into four channels 
by a thin partition, and then to make the rising- pipe 
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very wide, and to put into it a number of slender rods, Water- 


which would divide it into slender channels that would 
completely entangle the air among the water. This 
will greatly increase the height of the heterogeneous co- 
Jumn. It is surprising that a machine that is so very 
promising should have attracted so little notice, We do 
not know of any being erected out of Switzerland ex- 
cept at Florence in 1778. The account of its perform- 
ance was in consequence of a very public trial in 1779, 
and honourable declaration of its merit, by Sig. Loren- 
zo Gineri, who erected another, whieh fully equalled 
it. It is shortly mentioned by Professor Sulzer of Ber- 
lin, in the Sammlungen Vermischlen Schriften for 17 54. 
A description of it is published by the Philasophical So- 
ciety of Zurich in 1766, and in the descriptions pub- 
lished hy the Society in London for the encouragement 
of arts in 1766. The celebrated Daniel Bernoulli has 
published a very accurate theory of it in the Petersburgh 
Commentaries for 1772, and the machines at Florence 
were erected according to his instructions. Baron Al- 
stromer in Sweden caused a glass model of it to be made, 
to exhibit the internal motions for the instruction of ar- 
tists, and also ordered an operative engine to be erect- 
ed; hut we have not seen any account of its perform- 
anee. It is a very intrieate machine in its principles; 
and an ignorant engineer, nay the most intelligent, may 
erect one which shall bardly do any thing; and yet, by 
a very trifling change, may become very powerful. We 
presume that failnres of this kind have turned the atten- 
tion of engineers from it ; hut we are persuaded that it 
may he made very effective, and we are certain that it 
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must be very durable. Fig. 20. is a section of the man- Fig. 20. 


ner in which the author has formed the eommunieation 
between the spiral and the rising pipe. P is the end of 
the hollow axis whieh is united with the solid iron axis. 
Adjoining ta P, on the under side, is the entry from 
the last turn of the spiral. At Q is the collar which 
rests on the supports, and turns round in a hole of bell- 
metal. f/f is a broad flanch cast in one piece with the 
hollow part. Beyond this the pipe is turned somewhat 
smaller, very round and smooth, so as to fit into the 
mouth of the rising pipe, like the key of a cock. This 
mauth has a plate ee attached to it. There is another 
plate dd, which is broader than ee, and is not fixed to 
the cylindrical part, but moves casily round it. In this 
plate are four screws, such as g, g, which go into holes 
in the plate ff, and thus draw the two plates //f and 
dd together, with the plate ee between them. Pieces 
of thin leather are put on eaeh side of ee; and thus all 
escape of water is effectually prevented, with a very mo- 
derate compression and friction. 
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eeord. WATERFORD, a city and sea: part of Ireland, in 


a county of the same name, with a bishop’s sec. It is the 
second place in the kingdom, and isa wealthy, populons 
city, enjoying many ample privileges. The streets are 
narrow, and the air is not very healthy 5 hut it has an 
exeellent harhour, seated as well for trade as any in the 
_wor!d, and ships of the greatest burden may ride at the 
qnay. It stands on the river Sure, 8 miles north of St 
George’s Channel, 26 south of Kilkenny, and 75 south- 
by-west of Dublin. W. Long. 7. 8. N. Lat. 52. 14. 
Vou. XX. Part II. t 
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WATERFORD, a county of Ireland, 46 miles in length, Waterford, 
and 25 in breadth; bounded on the south by St George’s Watering. 
Channel; on the west by Cork; on the north by the “=” 


river Sure, which separates it from Tipperary and Kil- 
kenny; and on the east by Waterford haven, whieh 
parts it from Wexford. It contains 71 parishes, and 
sends two members to parliament. It is a fine country, 
very pleasant and rich, and the principal place is of the 

same name. See WATERFORD, SUPPLEMENT. 
WATERING, in the manufactures, is to give a 
4k lustre 
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lustre to stuffs, &c. by wetting them lightly with gum- 
water, and then passing them through the press or calen- 
Watson. der whether hot or cold. 
my WATERLAND, Dr Dante, a learned English 
divine who distinguished himself greatly in theological 
controversies, was born in 1683 at Wasely in Lincoln- 
shire, of which place his father was rector. He had his 
academical learning at Magdalen college, Cambridge, 
where he drew up a useful tract, which went ‘through 
several editions, intitled, Advice to a Young Student, 
avith a Method of Study for the first four years. In 1713 
he became master of the college, was soon after ap- 
pointed chaplain to George I.; and at the time of his 
death in 1740, was canon of Windsor, archdeacon of 
Middlesex, and vicar of Twickenham, Besides his con- 
troversial writings, he published two volumes of sermons. 
WATSON, Dr Roserrt, an elegant historian, was 
born at St Andrew’s in Scotland, about the year 1730. 
He was the son of an apothecary of that place, who was 
also a brewer. Having gone through the usual course 
of languages and philosophy at the school and university 
of lis native place, and also entered on the study of di- 
vinity, a desire of being acquainted with a larger circle 
of literati, and of improving himself in every branch of 
knowledge, carried him, first to the university of Glas- 
gow, and afterwards to that of Edinburgh. The period 
of theological studies at the universities of Scotland is 
four years: but during that period, young men of inge- 
nious minds find sufficient leisure to carry on and ad- 
vance the pursuits of general knowledge. Mr Watson 
pursued his studies with ardour. Few men ever studied 
more constantly. It was a rule with him to study eight 
hours every day 3 and this law he observed during the 
whole course of luis life. An acquaintance with the po- 
lite writers of England, after the union of the two king- 
doms, became general in Scotland; and in Watson’s 
younger years, an emulation began to prevail of writing 
pure and elegant English. Mr Watson applied himself 
with great industry to the principles of philosophical or 
universal grammar; and by a combination of these, 
with the authority of the best English writers, formed a 
course of lectures on style or language. He proceeded 
to the study of rhetoric or eloquence ; the principles of 
which he endeavoured to trace to the natnre of the hu- 
man mind. He delivered a course of lectures in E:din- 


Watering 


burgh on these subjects; and met with the countenance, 


approbation, and friendship of Lord Kames, Mr Hume, 
with other men of genius and learning. 

At this time he had become a preacher; and a va- 
cancy having happened in one of the churches of St 
Andrew’s, he offered himself a candidate for that living, 
but was disappointed. Soon after he was appointed pro- 
fessor of logic ; and he obtained also a patent from the 
crown, constituting him professor of rhetoric and belles 
lettres. ‘I'he study of logic in St Andvew’s, as in most 
other places, was at this time confined to syllogisms, 
modes, and figures. Mr Watson, whose mind had been 
opened by conversation, and by reading the writings of 
the wits that had begun to flourish in the Scotch capi- 
tal, prepared and read to his students a course of meta- 
physics and logics on the most enlightened plan; in 
which he analyzed the powers of the mind, and entered 
deeply into the nature of the diflerent species of evidence 
of truth or knowledge. By his history of Philip II. Dr 
Watson attained in his lifetime a considerable degree of 
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celebrity; and his history of Philip III. published after w 
his death, has added to his fame. Of this last perform- 
ance, however, he has only completed the first four 
books; the two last were written by the editor of his ma- 
nuscript, at the desire of the guardians of his chil- 
dren. 

On the death of Principal Tulidepi, Dr Watson, 
was appointed his successor ; in which station he lived 
only a few years. He married a lady of singular beau- 
ty and virtue, daughter to Mr Shaw, professor of divi- 
nity in St Mary’scollege, St Andrew’s. By this lady he 
had five daughters, who survived him. 

WATT, James, the celebrated improver of the 
steam engine, see SUPPLEMENT. 

WATTS, Dr Isaac, a learned and eminent dissent- 
ing minister, was born at Southampton in 1674, of pa- 
rents eminent for piety, and considerable sufferers for 
conscience-sake. In 1690 he was sent up to London for 
academical education under the tuition of the Rev. Mr 
Thomas Rowe 3 and iu 1696 was himself engaged as 
tutor to the son of Sir John Hartopp, Bart. at Stoke 
Newington. He began to preach in 1698, and met 
with general acceptance ; and after officiating as an as- 
sistant to the Rev. Dr Isaac Chauncy, he succeeded in 
his pastoral charge in 1702, and continued to preside 
over that church as long as he lived. Though his whole 
income did not amount to au hundred a-year, he allot- 
ted one third of it to the poor. Hedied in1748. His 
numerous works have rendered his name famous among 
people of every denomination, both in this and other 
countries, and have been translated into a variety of lan- 
guages. His Lyric Poems, his Psalms and Hymns, and 
his Divine Songs for Children, have had an amazing num- 
ber of editions. His logic and philosophy have beenmuch 
admired. He also wrote works upon a variety of other 
subjects, and printed several volumes of his sermons. 
He was admired for the mildness and benevolence of his 
disposition. After his death, his works were collected, 
and pnblished in six volumes quarto. 

WAVE, in Philosophy, a cavity in the surface of 
water, or other fluids, with an elevation aside thereof. 

The waves of the sea are of two kinds, natural and 
accidental. The natural waves are those which: are ex- 
actly proportioned in size to the strength of the wind, 
whose blowing gives origin to them. The accidental 
waves are those occasioned by the wind’s reacting upov 
itself’ by repercussion from hills and mountains, or high 
shores, and by the washing of the waves themselves, 
otherwise of the natural kind, against rocks and shoals: 
all these causes give the waves an elevation, which they 
can never have in their natural state. For the height of 
the waves, sce SEA. 

Stilling Waves by means of Oil. See SEA. 

WAVED, in Heraldry, is said of a bordure, or any 
ordinary or charge, in a coat of arms, having its out- 
lincs indented in manner of the rising and falling of 
waves: it is used to denote, that the first of the family 
in whose arms it stands, acquired its honours by sea- 
service. wm 

WAVING, in the sea-language, is the making sighS 
to a vessel to come near or keep off. 

WAX, or Bees Wax, in Natural History, a firm 
and solid substance, moderately heavy, and of a fine yel- 
low colour, formed by the bees from the poltenl af 
flowers. See APIS, 

The 
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The best sort is that of a lively yellow colour, and 
an agrceable smell, somewhat like that of honey : when 
new, it is toughish, yet easy to break ; but by age it 
becomes harder and more brittle, loses its fine colour, 
and in a great measure its smell. 

It appears that wax and the pollen have for their basis 
a fat oil, which passes to the state of resin by its combi- 
nation with oxygen. If the nitric or muriatic acid he 
digested upon fixed oil for several months, it passes to a 
state resembling wax. Wax, by repeated distillations, 
affords an oil which possesses all the properties of vola- 
tile oils. It is reduced into water and carbonic acid by 
combustion. The colouring matter of wax is insoluble 
in water and in alcohol. 

Fixed alkalies dissolve wax, and render it soluble in 
water. It is this saponaceous solution which forms the 
punic wax. It may be used as the basis of several co- 
lours ; and may be made into an excellent paste for 
washing the hands. Ammoniac likewise dissolves it 5 
and as this solvent is evaporable, it ought to be prefer- 
red when it is proposed to use the wax as a varnish. 

From the common yellow wax, by bleaching, is form- 
ed white-wax, sometimes called, very improperly, vzr- 
gin-wax. The greater the surface is in proportion to 
the quantity, the sooner and more perfectly this opera- 
tion is performed. The usual way is to melt the wax in 
hot water ; when melted, they press it through a strainer 
of tolerable fine linen, and pour it into round and very 
shallow moulds. When hardened by cooling, it is taken 
out and exposed to the sun and air, sprinkling it now 
and then with water, and often turning it: by this 
means it soon becomes white. The best sort is of a 
clear and almost transpareut whiteness, dry, hard, brit- 
tle, and of an agreeable smell, like that of the ycllow 
wax, but much weaker. 

The common yellow wax is of very great use both in 
medicine and in many of the arts and manufactures. It 
has been sometimes given internally in dysenteries and 
erosions of the intestines; but its great use is in the 
making ointments and plasters, and the greater part of 
those of the shops owe their consistence to it. ‘The 
white wax is also an ingredient in some of the cerates 
and ointments of the shops; and it is used in making 
candles, and in many of the nicer arts and manufactures 
where wax is required. 

Sealing-W x, or Spanish-Wax, is a composition of 
gum lac, melted and prepared with resins, and coloured 
with some suitable pigment. 

There are two kinds of sealing-wax in use 3 the one 
hard, intended for sealing letters, and other such pur- 
poses ; the other soft, designed for receiving the impres- 
sions of seals of office to charters, patents, and such writ- 
ten instruments. The best hard red sealing-wax is made 
by mixing two parts of shell lac, well powdered, and 
resin and vermilion, powdered, of each one part, and 
melting this combined powder over a gentle fire; and 
when the ingredients seem thoroughly incorporated, 
working the wax into sticks. Seed-lac may be substitut- 
ed for the shell-lac; and instead of resin, boiled Venice 
turpentine may be used. A coarser hard red sealing- 
wax may he made, by mixing two parts of resin, and 
of shell-lac, or vermilion and red lead, mixed in the 
proportion of one part of the vermilion to two of the red 
lead, of each one part 3 and proceeding as in the former 
preparation. Fora cheaper kind, the vermilion may be 
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omitted, and the shell-lac also, for very coarse uses. Wax 
of other colours is made by substituting other colouring 
matters for vermilion, as verditer for blue, ivory black 
for black wax. For uncoloured soft sealing-wax, take 
of bees wax, one pound ; of turpentine, three ounces ; 
and of olive oil, one ounce; place them in a proper 
vessel over the fire, and let them boil for some time 3 
and the wax will be then ft to be formed into rolls or 
cakes foruse. For red, black, green, blue, yellow, and 
purple soft sealing-wax, add to the preceding composi- 
tion an ounce or more of any ingredients directed above 
for colouring the hard sealing-wax, and stir the mass 
till the colouring ingredients be incorporated with the 
wax. 

Wax-Work, the representation of the faces, &c. of 
persons living or dead; made by applying plaster of 
Paris in a kind of paste, and thus forming a mould con- 
taining the exact representation of the features. Into 
this mould melted wax is poured, and thus a kind of 
masks are formed; which being painted and set with 
glass eyes, and the figures dressed in their proper habits, 
they bear such a resemblance that it is difficult to di- 
stinguish between the copy and the original. 

WAY, a passage or road. 

The Roman ways are divided into consular, preeto- 
rian, military, and public; and of these we have four 
remarkable ones in England: the first, Watling-street, 
or Watheling-street, leading from Dover to London, 
Dunstable, Toucester, Atterston, and the Severn, extend- 
ing as far as Anglesea in Wales. ‘The second, called 
Atkenild or Ikentd street, stretches from Southampton 
over the river Isis at Newbridge ; thence by Camden 
and Litchfield; then passes the Derwent near Derby, 
and ends at Tinmouth. The third, called Fosse-qway, 
because in some places it was never perfected, but lies 
asa large ditch, leads from Cornwall through Devon- 
shire, by Tethburv, near Stow in the Wolds; and be- 
side Coventry to Leicester, Newark, and so to Lincoln. 
The fourth, called Exming or Erminage street, ex- 
tends from St David’s, in Wales, to Southampton. 

Way Covert, Gang, Hatch. See Corzrr Way, 
Gang, &ce. 

Way of a Ship, is sometimes the same as her rake, 
or run forward or backward: but this term is most com- 
monly understood of her sailing. 

Way-Leaves, in the coal business. 
N® 3. ° 
Right of Ways, in Law. This may be grounded on 
a special permissiou ; as when the owner of the land 
grants to another a liberty of passing over lus grounds, 
(o go to church, to market, or the like : in which case 
the gift or grant is particular, and confined to the gran- 
tee alone; it dies with the person; and if the grantee 
leaves the country, he cannot assign over his right to 
any other; nor can he justify taking another person in 
his company. A way may be also by prescription; as 
if all the owners and occupiers of such a farm have im- 
memorially used to cross another’s ground ; for this im- 
memorial usage supposes an original grant, whereby a 
right of way thus appurtenant to land may clearly be 
created. A right of way may also arise by act and ope- 
ration of law; for if a man grants mea piece of ground 
in the middle of his field, he at the same time tacitly 
and impliedly gives me a way to come at it; and I may 
cross his Jand for that purpose without trespass. For 
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when the law doth give any thing to one, it giveth im- 
pliedly whatsoever is necessary for enjoying the same. 
By the law of the twelve tables at Rome, where a man 
had a right of way over another’s land, and the road 
was out of repair, he who had the right of way might 
o over any part of the land he pleased ; which was the 
established rule in puhlic as well as private ways. And 
the law of England, in both cases, seems to correspond 
with the Roman. 

WAYFARING trrEE. See Vinurnum, BoTany 
Index. | 

WAYGHTES, or Warts, a word which is used 
only in the plnral number, and signifies hautboys. It is 
now applied to the performers on these and other musi- 
cal instrnments, by a transition from the instruments 
themselves, and particularly to those performers who pa- 
rade the streets by night, about the Christmas season of 
the year. 

WAYWODE, is a title formerly given to the go- 
vernors of the chief places in the dominions of the czar 
of Muscovy. ‘The palatines, or governors of provinces 
in Poland, also bear the quality of waywodes or wat- 
wodes. ‘The Poles likewise call the princes of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia waywodes ; as estecming them no 
other than on the foot of governors; pretending that 
Wallachia and Moldavia are provinces of Poland. 
Everywhere else these are called Aospodars. Du Cange 
gays, that the name waywode is used in Dalmatia, Cro- 
atia, and Hungary, for a general of an army ; and Leun- 
clavins, in his Pandects of Turkey, tells us, it usually 
eignihies captamm or commander. 

WEANING, putting a child away from the breast, 
and bringing it to use common food. 

WEAR, or WEER, a great stank or dam ina river, 
fitted for the taking of fish, or for conveying the stream 
to a mill. New wears are not to be made, or others al- 
tered, to the nuisance of the public, under a certain pe- 
nalty. See River. | 

WEARING, or VEERING, in Seamanship. See 
SEAMANSHIP. 

WEASEL. See Musrera, Mammarsa Index. 

WEATHER denotes the state of the atmosphere 
with regard to heat and cold, wind, rain, and other me- 
teors. See METEOROLOGY. 

WEATHER, in sea-language, is used as an adjective, 
and applied hy mariners to every thing lying to wind- 
ward of a particular sitnation: thus, a ship is said to 
have the weather-yvage of another, when she is farther 
to windward. Thus also, when a ship under sail pre- 
sents either of her sides to the wind, it is then called 
the weather-side or weather board ; and all the rigging 
and furniture situated thereon are distinguished by the 
same epithet, as the weather-shrouds, the weather-lifts, 
the weather-braces, &e. 

To WEATHER, in sea-language, is to sail to wind- 
ward of some ship, bank, or head-land. : 

Werarner-Cock, a moveahle vane, in form of a cock, 
or other shape, placed on high, to be turned round ac- 
cording to the direction of the wind, and.point out the 
quarter from whence it blows, 

Wearurer Glass. See BAROMETER. 

WEATHERING, among sailors, signifies the doub- 
ling or sailing by a head-land or other place. 

WEAVING, the art of working a web of cloth, 
eilk, or other stuff, in a loom with a shuttle. For an 
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idea of the manner in which this is performed, see 
CLOTH. 

Weavinc-Loom, a machine for weaving cloth, silk, 
&c. by raising the threads of the warp in order to throw 
in the shoot, and strike it close. Of these there are va- 
rious kinds, distinguished by the different sorts of cloths, 
stufls, silks, &c. in which they are employed, and which 
are chiefly distinguished hy the number and variety of 
the threads they raise in order to work the warp, either 
plain or in figures, by making more or less of the woof 
or shoot appear through the warp. In order to give a 
general idea of weaving, we shall lere describe the 
parts of the common weaver’s loom. Fig. 1. in which 
e.f, ef are the front posts, and g, g the back posts of 
the loom 5 ///, mm, m m are the dams in their place 
at Q, or, as they are called in some parts of Scotland, 
the headles, and in others the slaves. They are com- 
posed of strong threads, stretched between two horizon- 
tal bars, an upper anda lower. The threads of one 
lam are so disposed as to pass between the upper threads 
of the warp, while they admit the lower threads to pass 
throngh loops or small holes in them, and the disposition 
of the threads of the other lam is such, that while they 
pass between the lower threads of the warp, they admit 
the upper threads to pass through the small holes just 
mentioned. The lams are suspended fromthe cross 
har or /am-bearer HH, by meaus of ropes 2, 2 passing 
from the upper bars of the /ams over the pulleys at EE, 
and balanced hy weights at the otherends. From the 
lower bar of each /am or headle a rope passes to the 
treadles or moveable bar at OO; so that when a foot 
presses a treadle, the lam fastened to it sinks, while the 
other rises by means of the balancing weight suspended 
from the pulley at E. The workman then throws in 
the woof by means of the shuttle, and closes it by one 
or two strokes of the day or batten, of which WB, WB 
are called the swords, CC the cap, or in Scotland the 
upper shell, DD the d/ock or nnder shell, and PP the 
reed or comb contained between these shells. LU is the 
bench on which the workmen sit; for the loom which 
our figure represents is constructed for weaving cloth of 
such a breadth as to require two workmen, who have 
their quills in a box d on the middle of the bench on 
which they sit. - Between the workmen’s bench and thé 
batten or lay is the breast bur I, I, a smooth square 
beam, in which there is an opening to let the web 
through as it is wove. From this opening the web 55 
passes to the kvee roll or web beam GG, round which 
it is rolled by means of the spokes, visible in the figure, 
and kept from being unrolled by a wheel with teeth and 
clench, visible likewise in the figure. In some looms 
the web passes from the knee roll to the wooden frame 
X, to be dried as it is wove. Opposite to the breast- 
bar, and on the other side of the batten or day, is the 
cane-roll or yarn-beam, on which the warp is rolled 
when put into the loom, and from which it is gradually 
unrolled as the work proceeds. TT are bobbins filled 
with yarn of the warp to mend such threads of it as may 
be broke in the weaving; and B 4, B& are clues of the 
same kind of yarn with the borders of the warp, to mend 
such threads as may there he broken. 


Fig. 2. represents the common shnttle with the va- Fig. a 


cuity in the middle, in which the quill with the woof is 
placed on a spindle or axis. As this shuttle is thrown 


with one hand in at one side of the warp, and rece 
Wi 
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_ with the other hand at the other side, it is obvious, that 
when the web is of a breadth too great for a man to 
reach from one side of it to the other, two workmen 
must be employed and much time lost. To remedy this 
inconveniency, a new shuttle has, in this country, been 
Jately brought into very general use, and called the fly- 
ing shuttle, because it flies through the warp with won- 
derful rapidity on two steel rollers RR (fig. 3.).. This 
shuttle is not thrown with the hand, but moved back- 
wards and forwards by a very simple piece of machinery, 
of which fig. 4. will give the reader a sufficiently accu- 
rate conception. ‘To each end of the datten or day L is 
fastened a kind of open box B, 4, with the hottom or 
horizontal side exactly on a level with the threads of 
the warp of the intended web. In each of these boxes 
is a vertical piece of wood D, d, of considerable thick- 
ness, called a driver. This driver is moved easily on an 
iron spindle or axis from one end of the hox to the other 
by means of a slender rope CCCD, and a handle H is 
seen in the figure. When the weaver is to begin his 
work, he lays the shuttle on its rollers in the box B 
with the iron tip T (fig. 3.) touching, or almost touch- 
ing, the driver D (fig. 4.). Then moving the handle 
H, with a sudden jerk, towards the box J, the driver 
D forces the shuttle with a rapid motion through the 
warp till it strikes d, which is impelled by the stroke to 
the further end of the box 4. The two drivers D and 
d have now changed their positions in their respective 
boxes; so that the driver which was at the front of its 
box before, is now at the further end of it, and wice 
versa. ‘Then by a sudden jerk of the hand towards B 
the shuttle is driven back till it strike D3; and thus is 
the work continued without the weaver having occasion 
ever to stretch his arms from one margin of the web to 
the other. ‘That the shuttle may not, by the unsteadi- 
ness of the workman’s hand, be driven zg-zag through 
the warp or out of the place in whicli it ought to move, 
the guiding or driving ropeCCC Dis nade to pass through 
smooth holes or loops C, C, at the ends of the ropes EC, 
EG, suspended either from the cross bar on the top of 
the loom or from the swords of the hatten. 

This shuttle, we should think, a great improvement in 
every kind of weaving-loom, though some of the older 
tradesmen, with whom we have conversed on the sub- 
ject, contend, that it is valuable only in what. they call 
light work, snch as cotton or linen cloth, or when the 
web, if woollen, is very broad. 

But as the labour of weaving is pretty severe, Mr 
Robert Millar, an ingenious calico-printer in the coun- 
ty of Dumbarton, Scotland, wishing to lessen it, invent- 
ed, some years ago, a weaving-loom, which may be 
wrought by water, steam, horses, or any other power, 
for which invention he received a patentin 1796. The 
following is his own description of his patent weaving- 
loom : 

Fig. 5. represents a side view of the loom, AA, BB, 
CC, DD, being the frame. a is an axis (which we 
shall call the spindle) across the frame. On this axis 1s 
a sheeve J, two inches thick, having a groove round it, 
two inches deep, and half an inch wide. ‘The bottom 
of this groove is circular, except in one part c, where 
it is filled up to the top; a lever d.rests on the bottom 
ef this groove, and is lifted up by it when the elevation 
comes round to the situation represented in the hgure. 
By this motion, the lever d acts on the ratchet-wheel e 
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by the catch ¢, and draws it forward one tooth, each re- Weaving. 
volution of the sheeve. This ratchet wheel is in an iron “—y—— 
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frame g g, which also properly carries the two catches ¢ 
and wv, which are connected with it at v. The catch w 
holds the ratchet-wheel tn its position, while the lever 
dand the catch ¢, are moved by the groove c in the 
sheeve. On the arbor of the 1atchet is a small pinion 
h, working in the wheel f; this wheel is fixed on the 
end of the roller e of fig. 7. On the sidc of the sheeve 
b is fixed a wiper &, which lifts the treadle 2. This 
treadle turns on its joints in the sheeve I, which is fix- 
ed to the side of the frame A and D; it is kept pres- 
sing on the bettom of the groove in the sheeve hy a 
spring 7, fixed to the frameside A, and having a slen- 
der rod 2 from its extremity, joining it with the treadle 
at/. From the point of the treadle there goes a belt 0, 
which passes over the pulley p, which is seen edgewise 
in this figure, and is joined to the top of the fly pin gq, 
of fig. 6. At the end of the frame A is the short post 
F ; on this rests the yarn-beam 7, having a sheeve r, 
over which passes a cord, having a weight s suspended 
to it. The other end of this cord is fastened to the 
spring v; the weight causes the yarn-beam to stretch 
the web from the ratchet-wheel e, with its catch aw; and 
the spring v allows the rope to slide on the sheeve as 
the ratchet is drawn round during the working. 

Fig. 6. isa front view of the loom. 
dle which carries the sheeve 6, and the wipers d and d, 
which move the treadles w, w, of fig. 5. ‘These use 
the treadles of the headles, with which they are con- 
nected by cords from the shafts of the headles s,s, 
From the upper shaft there go two Icathern belts ff, 
to the roller y, furnished each with a buckle, for tight- 
ening them at pleasure. ‘The two wipers c,c, on the 
shaft a, which serve for taking hack the lay, have the 
two treadles, x, x, in fig. 7. with a belt from each pas- 
sing over the roller / 2 of fig. 6. and fixed to the sword 
of the lay. From the swords of the lay forward is fix- 
ed a belt to each end of the roller 7; from this roller 
there goes a cord to the spring 7, which serves for tak- 
ing forward the lay which is hinged on the rocking- 
tree f. The star-wheel } of fig. 3. and the sheeve & of 
fig. 1, are fixed to the opposite ends of the spindle a 
without the frame; and both the whecl and sheeve have 
a wiper & fixed to them for moving the treadles. In 
order to drive the shuttle, the belts 0, 0, go from the 
points of the treadles, over the pulleys p, p, to the top 
of the fly-pin g: This turns on a pin joint ina rail r, 
which goes across the loom. From its lower end there 
go two small cords to the shuttle drivers g, g, which 
slide en the iron rods 7, 2. A long iren rod wv goes 
across the lay, and is hung on two centres at the ends. 
In this rod v are fixed two small crooked wires. 
w, w, which are more distinctly marked in the little 
figure w above, which represents a section of the lay, 
The dot at the lower end of the wire w, in this figure, 
is the section of the rod v. The shuttle passes between 
these wires and the lay every shot, and lifts them up, 
causing the rod v to turn round a little. But if the 
shuttle should not pass these wires, nor lift them, it 
would be drawn home by the lay, and destroy the web. 
To prevent this, there is fixed on one end of the rod v 
a stout crooked wire %, having a broad or flat head; 
which naturally rests on a plate of iron, marked and 
fixed to the back of the lay. This plate has a slit in 

its 


a a is the spin- Fig. 6 
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Weavins. its middle about an inch deep. In this slit rests the 
wey —— rod a 2 of fig. 7. on which is a short stud, which is 


Fig. 8. 


‘them at a proper rate. 


caught by the wire 2 when the wire ww is not lifted 
back by the passing shuttle. This will stop the lay 
from coming home, and will set off the loom. 

Fig. 7. is another side view of the loom opposite to 
fig. 5. On the spindle a is the star wheel 4, on the out- 
side of the loom frame, on the arms of which wheel 1s 
fixed the wiper 4, as the similar wiper is fixed to the 
sheeves on the other end of the spindle. The wipers 
which drive the shuttles are fixed on opposite squares of 
the spindle, and work alternately. Below the star- 
wheel is a pinion c, which is ona round spindle, turned 
by the water-whcel, by means of a wheel on this spin- 
dle. In a wheel on this spindle are two studs, on which 
the pinion ¢ slides off and on, as the loom is set off and 
on by the lever d. At the farther end of this lever is 
the weight s, hanging by.a chord which ‘passes over a 
pulley ¢, fixed at the outer end of the spring-catch on 
which the lever d rest ; and thus the loom is drawn in 
at the upper end of the lever d. But when the shuttle 
does not lift the wire 2, it catches on the stud on the 
rod a 2, which is connected with the spring-catch, and 
the lever d flies off with the weight s, and the loom 
stops working. On the head of the post F is the yarn- 
beam. The rollers e and fare cylinders, pressed toge- 
ther by a screw-lever, and take away the cloth between 
In the roller f 18 a groove for 
a band for driving the roller g, on which the cloth winds 
itself as it is wrought. Wherever springs are mention- 
ed to be used in the above description, weights may be 
used m their stead, and to the same effect, and more 
especially upon the treadle of fig. 5. for driving the 
shuttle. 

Fig. 8. is a representation of a ribband Joom. 1. Is 
the frame of the loom. 2. The castle, containing 48 
pulleys. 3. The branches, on which the pulleys turn. 
4. The tires, or the riding-cords, which run on the pul- 
leys, and pull up the high-lisses. 5. The list-sticks, to 
which the high-lisses are tied. 6. The high-lisses, or 
lists, are a number of long threads, with platines, or 
plate-leads at the bottom ; and ringlets, or loops, about 
their middle, through which the cords or cross-threads 
of the ground-harness ride. 7. The plate-leads, or pla- 
tines, are flat pieces of lead, of about six inches long, 
and three or four inches broad at the top, but round at 
the bottom; some use black slates instead of them: their 
use is to pull down those lisses which the workman had 
raised by the treadle, after luis foot is taken off. 8. The 
branches or cords of the ground harness, which go 
through the loops in the middle of the, high-lisses: on 
the well ordering ofthese cords chiefly depends the art 
of ribbon-weaving, because it is by means of this con- 
trivance that the weaver draws in the thread or ilk 
that makes the flower, and rejects or excludes the rest. 
g. The batton: this is the wooden frame that-holds the 
reed or shuttle, and beats or closes the work: where 
observe, that the ribbon- weaver does not beat Iris work ; 
but as soon as the shuttle is passed, and his hand is taken 
away, the batton is forced, by a spring from the top, 
to beat the work close. 10. The shuttle, orreed. 11. 
The spring of the batton, by which it is made to close 
the work. 12. The long-harness -are the front-reeds, 
by which the fgure-israised. 13. The linguas are the 
long pieces of round or square lead, tied to the end of 
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each thread of the long-harness to keep them tight. Weavin 
14. The hroad piece of wood, about a foot square, 9 — 
Jeaning somewhat forward, intended to ease the weaver Webste 
as he stoops to his shuttle; it is fixed in the middle of 
the breast-beam. Some weavers, instead of this, have 
a contrivance of a cord or rope that is fastened to the 
frout-frame, and comes across his breast 3 this is called 
a stopfall, 15. 'The seat-bench; this leans forward very 
much. 16. The foot-step to the treadles. 14. The 
breast-beam, being a cross-bar that passes from one of 
the standards to the other, so as to front the workman’s 
breast: to this breast-bar is fixed a roll, upon which the 
ribbon passes in its way, to be rolled upon the roller, 
that turns a little below. 18. The clamps, or pieces of 
wood, in which the broaches that confine the treadles 
rest. 19. The treadles are long narrow pieces of wood, 
to the ends of which the cords that move the lisses are 
fastened. 20. The treadle-cords are only distinguished 
from the riding-cords by a board full of holes, which 
divide them, in order to prevent the plate-leads, which 
are tied to the high-lisses, from pulling them too high 
when the workman’s foot is off the treadle : which stop 
is made by a knot in the treadle-cord, too big to be 
forced through that hole in the board. 21. The lams 
are two pieces of thin narrow boards only used in plain 
works, and then to snpply the place of the long-harness. 
22. 'The knee-roll, by which the weaver rolls up his 
ribbon as he sees proper, or by bit and bit as it is finish- 
ed. 23. The back-rolls, on which the warp is rolled. 
It is to be observed, that there is always as many rolls 
as colours in the work to be wove. 24. The clamps, 
which support the rollers. 25. The returning-sticks, 
or, as others call them, the returns, or the tumblers, or | 
pulleys, to which the tiers are tied, to clear the course , 
of cords through the high-lisses. 26. The catch-board s 
27. The tire-board. 28. The but- a 


for the tumblers. 


tons for the knee-rolls and treadle-board, described in 


INP* a6: 

It isstated in the proceedings of the National Insti- 
tute of France, that a report was presented to that body 
concerning a new machine for weaving ribbed stock- 
ings. The advantages which this machine possesses | 
are said to be, that it may be erected at one half of the i 
expence of the English stocking frame, and that its , 
movements are much lighter. The experience of its 
operations for two years has confirmed these advantages. 

Of the natnre and construction of this machine we have 
had no opportunity of obtaining any information; but 
we thought it worth while to insert this short notice, 
with the view of directing the attention of such of our | 
readers as may be interested in the improvement of such 
manufactures. i 

WEB, a sort of tissue or texture formed of threads 
interwoven with each other; some whereof are extended 
in length, and called the warp; others are drawn across, 
and called the ewoof. , 

WEBERA, a genus of plants belonging to the clase 
and order pentandria monogynia. See Botany Index. 

WERSTER, ALExanpErR, D. D. was the son of 
James Webster, minister of the Tolbooth church in Edin- 
burgh, and born in that city about the year 1707. He 
was only 13 years of age at the death of his father, and 
of course could derive little from parental instruction or 
example. He studied at the university of Edinburgh 
the several branches of learning with great approbation, 

particularly | 
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which he discovered an early predilection. He after- 
wards attended the lectures of the professor of divinity, 
and in the-year 1733 he was ordained minister of the 
parish of Culross, and in Jnne 1737, he was admitted to 
be one of the ministers of the Tolbooth church of Edin- 
burgh. His eloquence was noble and manly, his piety 
conspicuous, and the discharge of his pastoral duties 
faithful and laborious. ‘To these qualities he added an 
enlightened zeal for the external interests of the church, 
a jealousy of corruption, a hatred of false politics and 
tyrannical measures, which sometimes exposed him to 
calumny from the guilty, but secured him the esteem 
of all who could value independence of soul and inte- 
grity of heart. 

The prosperity of fortune which placed Mr Webster 
in the church of his father, and restored liim to the po- 
lished society of his native city, was not confined to these 
favours. Eleven days after his settlement in Edinburgh, 
he obtained the hand of Mary Erskine, a young lady of 
considerable fortune, and nearly related to the noble fa- 
mily of Dundonald. The genius of Mr Webster now 
began to unfold itself, Family connections extended 
his acquaintance with the nobility. Edinburgh then 
possessed a number of men, both in civil and ecclesias- 
tical stations, who have saved ur adorned their country. 
With these he was soon to co-operate in defending the 
Protestant intercsts from the arms and artifices of 1e- 
bellion. 

In the year 1733, five or six ministers seceded from 
the church, and being anxious to draw away as many 
as possible from the communion which they lad renoun- 
ced, they invited down to Scotland in 1741, Mr George 
Whitefield, a yonng preacher of great piety and extra- 
ordinary pulpit talents. On his way to Dun fermline, 
he was met and entertained at Edinburgh by Mr Web- 
ster and some of his brethren. From them he learned 
the state of church parties in Scotland ; and though he 
kept his promise of preaching first in Fife, he declined 
connecting himself with any particular: sect. Disap- 
pointed of hig influence and assistance, tle Seceders 
ascribed the effects of his preaching to sorcery and the 
devil, while Mr Webster, in a pamphlet wluch he pu- 
blished on the occasion, attributed them to the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, an opinion regarded by the Seceders 
as unspeakable wickedness. 


In the year 1745, Mr Webster remained in the city: 


when it was taken by the rebels, and employed his uni- 
versal popularity and vigorous eloquence in retaining 
the minds of the people in the interests of the house of 
Hanover. His exertions in this were not overlooked by 
most of the spirited gentlemen who acted in quelling 
the rebellion. He became au intimate friend of Dunean 
Forbes of Culloden, Lord Milton, and others. 

He preserved to the latest period of his career, that 
activity both of mind and body, which distinguished 
him in the prime of life, obtaining at last his frequent 
wish and prayer, an easy and peaceful death, after a 
very short indisposition, en the 25th of January 1784. 
His remairs were deposited in the Grayfriars church- 
yard ; and it is not a little remarkable that neither pri- 
vate friendship nor public generosity lias yet come for- 
ward to testify its regard for two of the most cminent 
characters of the church of Scotland. The ashes of 
Webster and Blair repose in the same cemetry, undis< 
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ster, particularly those connected with the mathematics, for 
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tingnished from the less illustrious dead. 
mental stone marks the place of their dust. 

Nature endowed Mr Webster with strong faculties, 
which were afterwards improved by a considerable share 
of erudition. He was a master in the knowledge of the 
world and of human nature ; his address was engaging 
his wit strong as his mind; his convivial powers, as they 
are called, enchanting. He had a constitutional strength 
against intoxication, which made it dangerous in most 
men to attempt bringing him into such a state. His 
character as a minister was popular in the extreme. 
His voice was harmonious, and his figure noble. ‘Io 
the poor he was a father and a friend, a liberal patron to 
poor students, In his person he was tall, and of a thin 
and meagre habit. His features were strongly marked, 
and the conformity of the whole indicated genius and 
independence. 

’o him the widows of the clergy are indebted for 
the establishment of the celebrated Scheme, the plan of 
which he matured in his mind soon after he was appoint- 
ed a minister of the Tolbooth church. By it the wi- 
dows of ministers are entitled to the annual sum of 10, 
15, 20, or 25 pounds, according as the clergy pay inte 
the fund yearly, 21. 12s. 6d.—3]. 18s. 9d.—sl. §s. 
or 61. 113. 3d, or to their children in sums of I100——- 
I 50—200—or 250l. in favour of which an act of par- 
liament was obtained in terms of a petition (17 Geo. IT.) 
with liberty to employ the surplus of the aunual payments 
and expences in loans of 301. each among the contribn- 
tors, and to put out the remainder at interest, on proper 
security. A second act was procured in the 22d year 
of the same reign (1748) granting liberty to raise the 
capital to 80,000. including the sums lent to contribn- 
tors. The fund is conceived to commence from the 
25th March 1744. 
in the year 1770, discontinuing the loan granted to 
contributors, and granting liberty to raise the capital 
to 100,000]. ; and the whole economy of the institution. 
was then fixed and determined, a report of the state of 
the fund being ordered to be made annually to the Ge- 
neral Assembly by the trustees, which was to be afters 
wards printed. ‘The success of the scheme has becn 
complete. 

WEDGE, one of the mechanical powers. 
CHANICS. 

WEDNESDAY, the fourth day of the week, so 
called from a Saxon idol named Woden, supposed to be 
Mars, worshipped on this day. 


Ash-WeEpNESDAY, the first day of Lent, so called from 
the custom observed in the ancient Christian church of 


penitents expressing their humiliation at this time, by 
appearing in: sackcloth and aslics. 

WEED, a common name for all rank and wild 
herbs, that grow of themselves, to the detriment of 
other useful herbs tliey grow among. 

‘WEED, in the miners language, denotes the degene- 


racy of a load or vein of fine: metal into an useless mar- - 


casite. | 
Weeps, also denote a peculiar habit, worn by the 
relicts of persons deceased, by way. of mourning. . 


WEEK, in chronology, a division of time comprising » 


seven days. See PLANETARY Days and SABBATH. 
Passton-Wrex, or the Holy Wrex, 1s the last week. 


in Lent, wherein the church celebrates the mystery of. 


our Saviour’s.death and passion. 
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This was followed by another act — 
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Weexs, Ember. See EMBER. 

Feast of Wrrxs. See PENTEcOstT. 

WEEVER. See Tracuinus, IcHTHYOLOGY ZJudex. 

WEEVIL, in Zoology, a species of curculio. See 
CurcuLio, Entomo.Locy Index; and for the method 
of destraying this troublesome and destructive insect, 


- see GRANARY and VERMIN. 


WEIGELIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
class and order pentandria manogynia. See BoTANY 
Index. 

WEIGH, a weight of cheese, wood, &c. containing 
256 pounds avoirdupois. Of corn, the weigh contains 
40 hushels; of harley ar malt, six quarters. In some 
places, as Essex, the weigh of cheese is 300 pounds, 

WEIGHING, the act of examining a body in the 
balance to find its weight. 

Weraurne Anchor, is the drawing it out of the 
ground it had heen cast into, in order tu set sail, or quit 
a port, road, or the lke. 

WEIGHT, in Physics, a quality in natnral bodies, 
whereby they tend downwards tawards the centre of the 
earth. Or, weight may be defined in a less limited man- 
per, to be a power inherent in all bodies, whereby they 
tend to some common point, called the centre of gravi- 
ty, or, to speak more accurately, to one another: and 
that with a greater or less velocity, as they are more 
or less dense, or as-the medium they pass throngh is 
more or less rare. See MECHANICS. 

WEIGHT, in commerce, denotes a body-of a known 
weight appointed to be put in the balance against other 
bodies whose weight is required, i 

The security of commerce depending, in a good mea- 
sure, on the justness of weights, which are usually of 


lead, iron, or brass, mast nations have taken care to pre- 


vent the falsification thereof, hy stamping or marking 
them by proper officers, alter heing adjusted by some 
original standard. Whoa. in England, the standard of 
weights is kept m the exchequer by a particular officer, 
called the clerk of the market. 

Weights may be distinguished into the ancient and 
modern. 


I. ANCIENT WEIGHTS. 


1. Those of ancient Jews, reduced to the English 
troy weight, will stand as in the following table: 


lib. oz. dwt. gr. 


Shekel - - - 0 0 g 2% 
60 |Maneh - - - 2 3 6 10% 
3000  5c|Talent - “ I13 10 I 104 


2. Roman weights, reduced to English troy weight, 
will stand as in the following table : 
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Lentes . ” - or Hees 
4 0 9 3H 
ers o 0 Ong 
24 °o. o 18% 
"2 0. 2 Ov, 
“96 0 3 0% 
144 9 oA, Vier 
192 0 6 14 


(728|5'76| 288|96|72|48]36|12|Libra 10 18 134 


The Roman ounce is the English avoirdupois ounce, 
which they divided into seven denarii, as well as eight 
drachmas. 


3. Attic Weights. 


English Troy Weight. 
Ib. oz. dwt. gr. 


Drachma 2 . « 66 4 16.q 
100|Mina : M I I 10 10 
§000/62! Talent p : i 


oo ee 


II. MopERN WEIGBTS. 


1. English Weights ——Mr Renardson, in a paper pub- 
lished in the Philosophical ‘Transactions, has proved, that 
at first there was but one weight in Engishd, and that 
this was the avoirdupois. ‘Troy weight was introduced 
in the time of Henry VII.: At present, both the troy 
and avoirdupois weights are used in F.ngland. — 
weight seems to halved derived its name from 77oyes, a 
town in France, where a celebrated fair was kept. It 
is used for weighing gold, silver, jewels, silk, and all 
liquors. The avoirdupois.is used for wnighady other 
things. 


Tse of Troy Weight, as used by the 


Goldsmiths, Sc. 
Grains. 


Apothecaries. 
Grains. 


24 |Penny-weights. 20 |Scruple. 5 


20 o nee, 60 3 |Dram. 5 


a 


Pound. | 480} 24 


48u 


8 Ounce. % 


5760] 288 | 96.| 12 Pound. 


The troy pound in Scotland, which by statute is to 


be the same as the French Som is commonly supposed 
equal 


5760 240 | 12 


Veight. 


WE 
equal to 15 ounces and three quarters troy English 
weight, or 7560 grains. But by a mean of the stand- 
ards kept by the dean of guild of IMdinburgh, it weighs 


459935 or 7600 grains. 


Tse of Avoirdupois Weight. 


Drams. 
16 |An ounce. 
256 6 jA pound. 


a Ss 


448 28 {A quarter. 


7168 


28672 A hundred. 


= 


573449| 35840 | 2240 


112 4 


89 


1792 


20 «©jA ton. 


The avoirdupois pound is equal to 7004 troy grains, 
the avoirdupois ounce to 437-75 grains; and it follows 
of consequence, that the troy pound is to the avoirdu- 
pois ounce as 88 to 107 nearly; for as 88 to 107, sols 
5769 to 7003.636: that the troy ounce is to the avoir- 
dupois ounce as 80 to 73 nearly; for as 89 to 73, so 1s 
480 to 438. An avoirdupois pound is equal to 1 Ib. 
202. LI divts. 20 gr. troy 5 a troy ounce 1s equal to I oz. 
1.55 dr. avoirdnpois; an avoirdupois dram contains 
27.34375 grains; 175 troy pounds are equal to 144 
avoirdupois pounds. 

The moneyers have a peculiar subdivision of the grain 
troy: thus, i 


Grain 20 Mites. 

Mite ; 24 Droits. 
The Droit nie 20 Peroits. 

Periot 24 Blanks. 


The English weights are used in the United Provinces 
of America. | 

2. French Weivhts.—-Different weights were former- 
ly used in most of the different provinces of France: 
These, however, have undergone very material altera- 
tions since the revolution in that kingdom. See Mra- 
suURE. Bot as a knowledge of the ancient weights of 
that country is of importance, on account of the books 
in which they are used, we insert the following tables. 
The Paris pound contains 16 ounces, and is divided 
two ways. 


Grains. 


24 [Penny-weight. 
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Half ounce. 


Bt 


2 \Ounce. 


4 | 2 |Half-quarter pound. 


cme | eee foci 


8 | 4 | 2 |Quarter-pound. 
16} 8 | 4 | 2 |Half-pound, 
32|16| 8 | 4 | 2 |[Pound. 


2001100 [Quintal. 


3200|1 600 800 | goo 


The weights of the first division are used to weigli 
gold, silver, and the richer commodities; and the 
weights of the second division for commodities of less 
value. | 

The Paris 2 marc, or pound weight, is equal to 7560 
grains troy, and the Paris ounce equal to 472.5 grains 
troy. 

Ib. oz. dwt. gr. 
The Paris pund = 1 3 15 © troy. 
The Paris ounce = 0 9 19 16.5 troy. 
A grain troy = 1.2186507 of a Paris grain. 


But the pound was not the same throughout France. 
At Lyons, e. gr. the city pound was only 14 ounces: 
so that 100 Lyons pounds, made only 86 Paris pounds, 
But beside the city pound, they had another at Lyons 
for silk, containing 15 ounces. At Thoulouse, and 
throughout the Upper Languedoc, the pound was 13 
ounces and a half of Paris weight. At Marseilles, and 
throughout Provence, the pound was 13% ounces of 
Paris weight. At Rouen, beside the common Paris 
ponnd and mark, they had the weight of the vicomte 3 
which was 16 ounces, a half, and five-sixths of the Paris 
weight. The weights enumerated under the two ar- 
ticles of English and French weights are the same that 
are used throughout the greatest part of Europe; only 
under somewhat different names, divisions, and propor 
tions. 

French weights were formerly used in all the French 
American settlements. 

3. Dutch Weights—The weight used in Amsterdam 
and all over Holland is called Zroy weight, and is ex- 
actly the same with that used at Brussels. The Dutch 
weights are as follows: 


Deuskens. 


2 |Irtyken. 
= 2 {Vierling. 
16 8 4 |As. 
|" 12 | 256 128 { 32 |Angle. 
16240 "5120 2560 ae ry 


81920| 40960 | 20486 |51 2c} 160 8 |Marc. 


The marc is equal, according toM. Tillet, to 4620 
French grains. . 
458 The 


Weight. 


W E I 
Weight. The Amsterdam pound used in commerce is divided 


meme into 16 ounces, 32 loots, or 128 drams. ‘This pound 
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are used at Genoa, the peso grvsso (heavy weight), and Wei 
the peso sottile (light weight): the latter is used for 


contains 2 marcs troy, and ought therefore ‘to weigh 
only 10240 as: but it weighs 10280; so that it is a dit- 
tle heavier than the troy pound of Amsterdam: 256Ib. 
of commerce are equal to 2571b. troy of Holland. ‘I'we 
different pounds are used by apathecaries ; the one con- 
taining 2 mares, the other only 14. The first is called 
arsenic pound weight; i contains 16 ounces, the ounce 
8 drams, the dram 8 scruples, the scruple 20 grains. 
The second is called the epothecary’s pound ; it is divid- 
ed into 12 ounces, or 24 loots. Three arsenic pounds 
are equal to 4 apothecary’s pounds. 


The Dutch stone . 8 commercial lb. 


The Lispundt, or Dl. mt 5 
The hundred weight = 100 
The Schippondt, or Sch. lb. = 300 


4. Spanish Werghts——The marc of Castile, used for 
weighing gold and silver, is divided as follows : 


Grains (gold weight). 


Igy (Grain (silver weight). 


12 |t173/Tomine (gold weight). 


The marc, according to Tillet, is equal to 4 oz. 
4 gros, 8 grains French, which is equal to 4785 as of 
Holland. One hundred mares of Castile = about 93% 
marcs of Holland; 100 mares of Holland = 107 mares 
of Castile. Medicines are sold by the same marc ; 
but it is divided differently, containing 8 ounces, 64 
drachms, 192 scruples, 384 obolos, 1152 caracteras, 
4608 grains. 

‘The Spanish commercial pound is divided into two 
marcs, called marcs of Tejo, each of which 4s equal to 
the mare of Castile. This pound is divided into 16 
ounces, 256 adarmes, g,216 grains. . | 

5- Verghts of Portugal.—Vhe Lisbon marc for essay- 
ing silver coin of 12 deniers, and the denier of 24 
grains. The mare of Portugal for weighing gold and 
silver is equal, according to Tillet, to 7 ounces 32 gTOS, 
and 34 grains French, which makes 4776.as of Holland; 
so that it is exactly the same with the Lisbon pound. it 
is divided into 8 ounces, 64 outavas, 192 scruples, 4608 
grains. 

The pound consists ef 2 mares, 16 ounces, or 96 
outavas 5 the arroba of 321b.; the quintal ef 4 arrobas, 
or 1281b. 100 Oporto pounds make 872th pounds of 
commerce of Amsterdam. _ 

6. Weights of Ltaly.—Genoa. Two kinds of weights 

4 


weighing gold and silver, the former for other things, 
The pound of the peso sottile is equal, according to Til- 
let, to 1 marc, 2 ounces, 2} gros, 30 yrains French. It 
is divided into 8 ounces, the ounce into 24 deniers, and 
the denier into 24 grains. The pound of the peso grosso 
is equal to I marc, 2 ounces, 3 gros, 5 grains, French, 
It is divided into 12 ounces : 


The cantaro 
The rubbo = 2:5 Me. 
The rotolo os OF hs . 
100 lbs. peso grosso = 64}1b. ofcommerceof Amsterdam. 
100lbs peso sottile = 129 mares troy of Holland. 


Rome. The Roman pound consists of 12 ounces, the 
ounce of 24 deniers, the denier of 24 grains. The Roman 
pound, according to Tillet, is equal to 1 marc, 3 ounces, 
= gros, 14 grains, French. 

Venice. ‘The marc for weighing gold and silver con- 
tains 8 ounces, 32 quarti, 1152 carati, or 4608 grani. 
An hundred mares of Venice = 97} mares troy of Hol- 
land, 100 mares of Holland = 103 of Venice. In Ve- 
nice they also use a peso rosso and peso sottile. 100 Ibs. 
peso grosso = 94% commercial Ibs of Amsterdam. 
100 los. peso sottile = 617 ditto. 

7. Swedish Weights.—Vhe marc for weighing gold 
and silver is equal to 16 lods, 64 quentins, or 4384 as. 
Lhe pound of 32 lods, used for weighing food, is equal, 
according to ‘illet, to 1 marc, 5 ounces, 7 gres, 
8 grains French, which makes 8848% as troy of Holland. 
This answers exactly to the weight of the different 
pounds, as fixed in Sweden, viz. 8848 as = the pound 
for weighing articles of food; 78217%% as = marc used 
in the mines; 7450734 as = marc used in towns and 
in the country ; 70783 as = marc used for weighing 
iron ; 7416 as = pound used in medicine, 


= 100 lbs. peso grosso. 


The skippund = 400 lbs. for weighing food. 
The centner = 120 lbs. 
The waag = 165 lbs. 
The sten = «4 the. 
The Swedish as = 1 as of Holland troy. 


8. German Weights.—Vienna. The marc of Vienna 
for weighing gold and silver is divided into 16 loths, 
64 quintals, or 256 deniers or pfenings ; the loth into 
4 quintals, or 16 pfenings. This marc, according to 
Tillet, is equal to 1 marc, 1 ounce, 1 gros, 16 grains, 
French, =~ 5831 as troy Holland. The pound of 
Vienna is divided into 2 marcs, or 4 viertings; the 
mark into 8 ounces, 16 loths, 64 quintals, or 266 pfe- 
nings. 

Hlamburgh. The marc for essaying gold is divided 
into 24 carats; the carat into 12 grains. The mare 
for silver is divided into 16 loths, and the loth into 18 
grains. These marcs consist each of 288 grains, and 
are therefore equal. This marc, used in Hamburgh for 
gold and silver, is the marc of Cologne, which is equal, 
according to Tillet, to 7 ounces, 5 gros, 737 grains, 
French, = 4866 as troy of Holland. It is divided inte 
8 ounces, 16 loths, 64 quentins, 256 pfenings, 4352 — 
esches, or 65536 richt pfenings theile. The apotheeary 
pound used in Hamburgh, and almost all Germany, 3 
divided into 12 ounces, 96 drachms, 288 scruples, or 


5760 grains ; an ounce is equal to 621 as of a 
‘he 


béigh i 


Were 


The pound of commerce is equal, according to Tillet, 
to 10085 as of Folland; for half a pound is equal to 
+ ounces, 7 gros, 23 grains, French. This pound is di- 
vided into 16 ounces, 32 loths, 128 quentins, or 512 
pfenings. 


g. Russian Weights. —The berckowitz = 400 Ibs. 
The poud - - - - «= 4olba 

The pound is divided into 32 loths, or 96 solotnuks. 
One hundred Russian lbs. = 166% mares, or 824 Ibs. of 
Amsterdam. One hundred |bs. of commerce of Am- 
sterdam = 1r2oith Ibs. of Russia. 

10. Weights used in the several parts of Asia, the 
East Indies, China, Persia, &c.—In Turkey, at 
Smyrna, &c. they use the batman, or battemant, con- 
taining 7% occos; the occo contains 4 chekys or pounds, 
each of which, according to Tillet, 1s equal to 1 marc 
2 oz. 3 gros. 28 gr. French. The Turkish weights are 
divided as follows : 


Cantaras. Batmans. Occos. Rotolos. Chekis. Mescals. Drachms. 


ae BAeetOo* S196 = 17733417600 
a Ug terre 24 —“TOSO == 2400 

a — 4 = 2665—= 409 

i — gf EG /6) 

1 = 66:= fod 

‘.——- r= 


At Aleppo there are three sorts of rottos; the first 
420 draclims, making about 7 pounds English, and ser- 
ving to weigh cottons, galls, and other large commodi- 
ties; the second is 680 drachms, used for all silks buat 
white ones, which are weighed by the third rotto of 700 
drachms. At Seyda the rotto is 600 drachms. 

The other ports of the Levant, not named here, use 
some of these weights 3 particularly the occa, or ocqua, 
the rottoli, and rotto. 

The Chinese weights are, the piece for large commo- 
dities: it is divided into 100 catis or cattis, though 
some say into 1253 the cati into 16 taels or tales, 
each tael equivalent to 14 of an ounce English, or the 
weight of one rial and y%,, and containing 12 mas or 
masses, and each mas to condrins. So that the Chinese 
piece amounts to 137 pounds English avoirdupois, and 
the cati to r pound 8 ounces. The picol for silk con- 
taining 66 catis and 3; the bahar, bakaire, or barr, 
containing 300 catis. 

Tonquin has also the same weights, measures, &c. as 
China. Japan has only one weight, viz. the cati; which, 
however, is different from that of China, as containing 
go tacls. At Surat, Agra, and throughout the states 
of the Great Mogul, they use the man, or mannd, where- 
of they have two kinds; the king’s maund, or king’s 
weight ; and the maund simply; the first used for the 
weighing of compton provisions, containing 40 seers, or 
serres ; and each seer a just Paris pound. The common 
miund, used in the weighing of merchandise, consists 
likewise of 40 seers, bnt each seer is only estimated at 
12 Paris ounces, or 3 of the other seer. 

The maund may be looked upon as the common weight 
of the East Indies, though under some difference of 
nartie, of rather of pronunciation ; it being called mao 
ait Cambaya, and in other places mezn and maun. The 
seer is propérly the Indian pouhd, and of universal use} 
the like tial’ be said of the bahar, tael, and catti, above 
mentioned. 
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The weights of Siam are the piece, containing two 
shans or cattis; but tke Siamese catti is only lalf the 
Japanese, the latter containing 20 tacls and the former 
only 10; though some make the Chinese catti only 16 
taels, and the Siamese 8. The tael contains 4 baats, or 
ticals, each about a Paris ounce ; the baat q selings or 
mayons ; the mayon 2 fouangs; the fouang 4 payes; 
the paye 2 clams; the sompaye half a fouang. 

It is to be observed, that these are the names of their 
coins as well as weights ; silver and gold being commo- 
ditics there sold, as other things, by their weights. 

In the isle of Java, and particularly at Bantam, they 
use the gantan, which amounts to near 3 Dutch pounds. 
In Golconda, at Visapour, and Goa, they have the fu- 
ratelle, containing I pound 14 ounces English; the 
mangalis, or mangelin, for weighing diamonds and pre- 
cious stones, weighing at Goa § grains, at Golconda, 
&c. 54 grains. They have also the rotolo, containing 
14; ounces English; the metricol, containing the sixth 
part of an ounce; the wall for piastres and ducats, 
containing the 73d part of a rial. 

In Persia they use two kinds of batmans or mans ; 
the one called cahz or cheray, which is the king’s 
weight, and the other batman of Tauris. 'Vhe first 
weighs 13 pounds to ounces English, the second 6% 
pounds. Its divisions are the ratel, or a 16th; the-der- 
hem, or drachm, which is the 50th; the meschal, which 
is half the derhem; the dung, which is the sixth part of 
the meschal, being equivalent to 6 carat grains; and, last- 
ly, the grain which is the fourth part of the dang. They 
have also the vakie, which exceeds a little our ouncc 3 
the sah-cheray, equal to the 11 7oth part of the derlicm ; 
and the toman, nsed to weigh out large payments of mo- 
ney without telling ; its weight is that of 50 abasses. 

11. Weights at Catro tn Egypt.—Almost every kind 
of goods has its own weight ; these are regulated by the 
cantaren or principal weight. : 


Rotels. 
The ordinary cantaren, or hundred weight, weighs roo 
The cantaren of quicksilver and tin - 102 
coffee, wine, and iron ~ TOS 
ivory - - - - 100 
almonds and other fruits - 115 
woods for dyeing - ae 
arsenic and other drugs - 125 
miniam and cinnabar - 130 
gum arabic, aloes, and otlier 
aromatics - : 133 


The ratel or rotoli is nearly equal to the pound of 
Marseilles; 108 Ibs. of Marseilles are cqual to 110 ro- 
tels. The Marseilles pound consists of 13 ounces of 
Paris; so that the 100 Ibs, of Marseilles are equal to 
81 Ibs. Paris, and 100 Ibs. Paris = 1 231bs. of Marseilles. 

We shall subjoin here Mr Fergusou’s table for com- 
paring the English avoirdupois pound with foreign 
pounds : 


London pound 1.0000 | Bruges 
Antwerp 1.04 | Calabria 0.73 
Amsterdam r.1111 | Calais 0.9345 
Abeville 1.0989 | Dieppe 1.0989 
Ancona 0.78 . | Dantzic 0.862 
Avignon 6.8928 | Ferrara 0.75 
Bourdeaux 1.0989 | Flanders 0.9433 
Bologna 0.8 Geneva 1.04 
482 Genoa 


Weiglit. 
\eerenem, poems 


1.0204 lerguson’s 
Tables an 
Tracts. 


* 
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Weight. Genoa, gross Oy Rochelle 0.89 28 
mene Hamburgli 1.0865 | Rome 0.7874 
Lisbon 1.135 | Rouen 1.1089 
Leghorn opp @ Geville 0.9259 
Norimberg 1.1363 | Thoulouse 0.8928 
Naples 71 Turin 0.82 
Paris 1.1235| Venice 1.06 
Prague 1.2048 | Vienna 1w23 
Placentia o:72 


Plate 


Tn order to show the proportion of the several weights 
used throughout Europe, we shall add a reduction of 
them to one standard, viz. the London pound. 

The roo lb. of England, Scotland, and Ireland are 


equal to 
Ib. 02. 
91 8 of Amsterdam, Paris, &c. 
96 8 of Autwerp or Brabant. 
88 o of Rouen, the viscounty weight. 
106 o of Lyons, the city weight. 
90 6©¢Qsoof Rochelle. 
107 11 of Theulouse and Upper Languedoc. 
113. © of Marseilles or Provence. 
8r 7 of Geneva. 
93 5 of Hamburgh. 
89 7 of Francfort, &c. 
96 1. of Leipsic, &c. 
137 4 of Genoa. 
132 11 of Leghorn. 
153 11 of Milan. 
15240 of V eniges : 
154 10 of Naples. . 
97 0 of Seville, Cadiz, &c. 
tog 13. of Portugal. 
96 65—oof Liege. 
112 =~ of Russia. 
107 gq of Sweden. 
89 = of Denmark. 


A curious weighing machine was some time ago in- 
vented by M. Hanin of Paris, whereby the weights of 
the principal countries in Europe, and the relative pro- 
portions they bear to each other, are shown at one view. 
For this he received a bounty of 20 guineas from the 
Society instituted at London for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. The following is 
a description of this ingenious machine. , 

Figure 1. represents the back of the machine, which 


DEXSV I belts suspended by the ring A, and a weight hung to 
g- tf. 


Fig. 2. 


the hook B, the spring C, C, C, made fast by strong 
screws at g, is drawn downwards; and the bar D hav- 
ing a rack thereon at e, turns the pinion /, in proportion 
to the weight of the body hanging thereto. Figure 2. 
shows the face of the machine, on which is a number 
of cencentric circles, and the weights of several coun- 
tries of Europe engraved thereon, as expressed by the 
words on a line with them. In the centre of this face 
is a ring fixed to the small plate, turned by the pinion 
J, shown at figure 1. From this ring a hand pro- 
jects, which, by the turning of the pinion, points to 
‘such part of the circle as is marked with the weight 


» hung to the hook B; and thereby shows what weight of 


any of the countries mentioned, is equal to the pounde 
troy of London, which are engraved on the outer circle, 
or to the pounds avoirdupois, which are engraved on the 
second circle, and so of the rest. A slider moves on the 
nand, which may be brought to any of the circles. at 
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pleasure, in order to point out the relative weight with yr 


standard, 
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greater precision. 

Many attempts have becn made to introduce an uni- 
formity of weights and measures into the commercial 
world; but hitherto they have all failed, The accom. 
plishment of such an undertaking would be of infinite 
advantage to mankind, and certainly claims the most 
serious attention of those who by their situation can 
alone bring it about. The undertaking is indeed dif- 
ficult, but surely not impossible. Something of this 
kind has been attempted and adopted in France; and, 
as the method is simple, and exceedingly well adapted 
for calculation, it surely deserves to be imitated. See 
MEASURE. 

Wereur of Air, See Preumatics, N° 14—19. 

Regulation of Weicuts and Mcasures, is a branch 
of the king’s prerogative. See PREROGATIVE and 
MEASURE. 

As weight and measure are things in their nature ar- 
bitrary and uncertain, it is thercfore expedient that they 
be reduced to some fixed rule or standard: which stand- 
ard it is impossible to fix by any written law or oral pro- 
clamation; for.no man can, by words only, give another 
an adequate idea of a foot rule, or a pound weight. It 
13 therefore necessary to have recourse to some visible, 
palpable, material standard; by forming a comparison 
with which all weights and measures may be reduced to 
one uniform size; and the prerogative of fixing this 
standard, our ancient law vested in the crown, as in 
Normandy it belonged tothe dukc. ‘This standard was 
originally kept at Winchester: and we find in the laws 
of King Edgar, near a century before the Conquest, an 
injunction that the one measure, which was kept at Win- 
chester, should he observed throughout the realm. Most 
nations have regulated the standard of measures of length: 
by comparison with the parts of the human body; as 
the palm, the hand, the span, the foot, the cubit, the ell 
(ulna or arm), the pace, and the fathom. But as these 
are of diilerent dimensions in men of different propor- 
tions, our ancient historians inform us, that a new stand- 
ard of longitudinal measure was ascertained by King 
Henry the First; who commanded that the z/na, or an- 
cient ell, which answers to the modern yard, should be 
made of the exact length of his own arm. And one 
standard of measure of length being gained, all others 
are easily derived from thence ; those of greater length 
by multiplying, those of less by dividing, that original 
Thus, by the statute called compositio ulna- 
rum et perticarum, five yards anda half make a perch; 
and the yard is subdivided into three feet, and each foot 
into 12 inches; which inches will be each of the length 
of three grains of barley. Superficial measures are de- 
rived by squaring those of length; and measures of ca- 
pacity by cubing them. The standard of weights was 
originally taken from corns of wheat, whence the lowest 
denomination of weights we have is still called a gram; 
32 of which are directed, by the statute called conzposztzo 
mensurarium, to compose a pennyweight, whereof 20 make 
an ounce, 12 ounces a pound, and so upwards. And upon 
these principles the first standards were made; which, 
being originally so fixed by the crown, their subsequent 
regulations have been generally made by the king in 
parliament. ‘Thus, under King Richard I, in his par- 
liament holden at Westminster, A. D. 1197, it was 
ordained that there should be only one weight and one 

measure 
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measure throughout the kingdom, and that the custody 
of the assize, or standard of weights and measures, should 
be committed to certain persons in every city and bo- 
rough ; from whence the ancient office of the king’s 
aulnager seems to have been derived, whose duty it was, 
for a certain fee, to measure all cloths made for sale, till 
the office was abolished by the statute 11th and 12th 
William ILI. c. 20. In King John’s time this ordi- 
nance of King Riehard was frequently dispensed with for 
money ; which oceasioned a provision to be made for 
enforcing it, in the great charters of King John and his 
son. ‘These original standards were called pondus regzs 
and mensura domini regis, aud are directed by a variety 
of subsequent statutes to be kept in the exchequer 
chamber, by an officer called the clerk of the market, ex- 
cept the wine gallon, which is committed to the city of 
of London, and kept in Gu:ldhall. 

The Scottish standards are distributed among the old- 
est boroughs. Ihe elwand is kept at Edinburgh, the 
pint at Stirling, the pound at Lanark, and the firiot at 
Linlithgow. 

Various statutes have been enacted for regulating 
and enforcing an uniformity of weights and measures ; 
and by the articles of union, the English standards are 
established by law over all Great Britain. But the 
force of custom is so strong, that these statutes have been 
ill observed. The Scottish standards are still universally 
retained for many purposes; and likewise a variety of 
local weights and measures are used in particular places 
of both countries, which differ from the general standards 
of either. A report was made by a committee of the 
House of Commons on the subject of weights and mea- 
sures, 24th June, 1819, recommending alterations of a 
very limited nature; but nothing farther has been done. 

WEINMANNIA, a genus of plants of the class 
octandria, order monogyma, and arranged in the natu- 
ral classification with those plants the order of which 
is doubtful. | 

WELD, or Wop. Sce Resepa, Borany Indez, 
and DYEING. 

WELDINGueEart, insmithery, adegree ofheat given 
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tom thereof penetrated with a competent number of small 
holes passing also through the ship’s floor; so that the 


salt-water running into the well is always kept as fresh Lo 


xs that in the sea, and yet prevented from communicat- 
ing itself to the other parts of the hold. 

Wext-hole, in building, is the hole left in a floor for 
the stairs to come up through. 

WELLS, a city of Somersetshire, and see of a bi- 
shop; the biskop of Bath being also that of Wells.—It: 
is supposed to take its name from the many springs and 
wells that are near it. It is not very large; but is 
adorned with handsome buildings, and contained 5156. 
inhabitants in 1811. Its cathedral is a very beautiful 
structure, adorned with images and carved stone work. 
The bishop’s palace joins to the cathedral; and on the 
other side are the houses for the prebendaries. In the 
matket-place is a fine market house, supported by pillars. 
It is governed by a mayor, and sends two members to 
parhament. The ehtef manufacture is knit hose. W. 
Long. 2. go. N. Lat. 51. 12. 

WEN, a tumor or excrescence arising on different 
parts of the body, and containing a cystus or bag filled 
with some peculiar kind of matter. See Navus, Sur- 
GERY Index. 

WEREGILD, the price of Aomuzczde ; paid partly to 
the king for the loss of a subject, partly to the lord 
whose vassal he was, and partly to the next of kin of 
the person slain. 

WERST, Worst, or Verst, a Russian measure equal 
to 3500 English feet. A degree of a great circle of 
the earth contains about 104 wersts and a half, 

WERTURIAN or Unatran Mountains, a famous 
chain of mountains forming part of the boundary of A- 
sia. It begins distinctly (for it may be traced interrupt-. 
edly farther south) near the town of Kungur, in the go- 
vernment of Kasan, in latitude 57° 20’; runs north, and 
ends opposite to the Waygatz strait, and rises again in 
the isle of Nova Zemlya. The Russians also call this 
range Semennor Povas, or, the girdle of the world ; from 
a supposition that it encircled the universe. ‘These were 
the Riphet montes: Pars mundi damnata a natura re- 


rum, et densa mersa caligine* ; of which only the south- * Ptinii 


to iron, &c. sufficient to make the surfaces of two pieces 
ern part was known to the ancients, and that so little as Hist. Naé. 


incorporate upon being beaten together with a hammer. Z 
ID. 1V. 


WELL, a hole under ground, usually of a cylindri- 
cal figure, and walled with stone and mortar: its use is 
to collect the water of the strata around it. 

WELL, an apartment formed in the middle of a ship’s 
hold to inclose the pumps, from the bottom to the lower 
decks. It is used asa barrier to preserve those machines 
from being damaged by the friction or compression of 
the materials contained in the hold, and particularly to 
prevent the entrance of ballast, &c. by which the tubes 
would presently be choked, and the pumps rendered 
incapable of service. By means of this inclosure, the ar- 
_ tificers may likewise more readily descend into the hold, 
in order to examine the state of the pumps, and repair 
them as occasion requires. 

Waett-Room of a Boat, the place in the bottom where 
the water lies between the ceiling and the platform of 
the stern-sheets, whence it is thrown out into the sea 
with a scoop. | 

Burning-Weit. Sec Burnina-Spring. 

W ext, of a Fishing-vessel, an apartment in the middle 
of the hold, which is entirely detached frem the rest, 
being lined with lead on every side, and having the bot- 


to give rise to numbefless fables. | Beyond these were 
placed the happy Hyperborez, a fiction most beautifully 
related by Pomponius Mela. Moderns have not been 
behind-hand in exaggerating several circumstances re- 
lative to these noted hills. Ysbrand Ides, who crossed 
them in his embassy to China, asserts that they are 5000 


toises or fathoms high ; others, that they are covered 


with cternal snow. The last may be true in their more 
northern parts; but in the usual passages over them, 
they are. free from it three or four months. 

The heights of part of this chain have been taken by 
M. VAbbé d’Auteroche: who, with many assurances 
of his accuracy, says, that the height of the mountain 
Kyria near Solikamskaia, in latitude 60°, does not ex- 


ceed 471 toises from the level of the sea, or 286 from 


the ground on which it stands. But aecording to M, 
Gmelin, . the mountain Pauda is much higher, being 
752 toises above the sea, From Petersburgh to this 
chain is a vast plain, mixed with certain elevations or 
platforms, like islands in the midst of an ocean.. The 
eastern side descends gradually to a great distance into 
the wooded and morassy Siberia, which forms an im- 

mense 


cap. 12. 
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Werturian, mense inclined plane to the Icy sea. This is evident letter inserted in the Bibliotheca Topographica Britan- Wesley. | 
Wesley. from all the great rivers taking their rise on that side, nica, N° XX. says, ‘* There were some strange pheno- | 


——v——- some at the amazing distance of latitude 46° ; and, af- 


ter a course of about 27 degrees, falling into the Fro- 
zen ocean, in latitude 73° 30’. The Yaik alone, which 
rises near the southern part of the castern side, takes a 
southern direction, and drops into the Caspian sea. ‘The 
Dwina, the Peczora, and a few other rivers in Jsuropean 
Russia, shew the inclined plane of that part. All of them 
run to the northern sea; but their course is comparatively 
short. Anotherimclinationdirects the Dnieperand the Don 
into the Euxine, and the vast Wolgainto the Caspian sea, 
WESLEY, Jou, a very extraordinary character, 
and founder of the sect of Methodists, was the son of 
the Reverend Samuel Wesley, rector of Epworth in the 
isle of Axholme in Lineolnshire, and was boru in that 
village in the year 1703. His very infancy was di- 
stinguished by an extraordinary ineident 5 for when he 
was only six years old, the parsonage-house at F.pworth 
was burnt to the ground, and the flames had spread with 
such rapidity, that few things of value conld be saved. 
His mother, in a letter to her son Samuel Wesley, then 
on the foundation at Westminster school, thanks God 
that no lives were lost, although for some time they 
gave up Poor Jacky, as she expresses herself; for his 
father had twiee attempted to rescue the child, but was 
beaten back by the flames. Finding all his efforts in- 
effeetual, he resigned him to Divine Providence. But 
parental tenderness prevailed over human fears, and Mr 
Wesley once more attempted to save his child. By some 
means equally unexpected and unaccountable, the bo: 
got round toa window in the front of the house, and 
was taken out, by one man’s leaping on the shoulders 
of another, and thus getting within his reach. Imme- 
diately on his rescue from this very perilous situation, the 
roof fellin. ‘This extraordinary escape explains a cer- 
tain device, ina print of Mr John Wesley, engraved by 
Vertue, in the ycar 1745, froma painting by Williams, 
It represents a house in flames, with this motto from the 
prophet, ‘* Is he nota brand plucked out of the burn- 
ing??? Many have supposed this device to be merely 
emblematical of his spiritual deliveranee ; but from this 
cireumstanee it is apparent that it has a primary as well 
us a seeundury meaning ; it 1s real as well as allusive. 
In the year 1713 he was entered a scholar at the 
Charter-house in London, where he continued seven 
years under the tuition of the eelebrated Dr Walker, 
and of the Rev. Andrew Tooke author of The Pan- 
theon. Being elected to Lineoln college, Oxford, he 
became a fellow of that college about the year 1725, 
took the degree of Master of Arts in 1726, and was 
joint tutor with the Rev. Dr Hutchins the rector. He 
discovered very early an elegant turn for poetry. Some 
of his gayer poetical effusions are proofs of a lively fancy 
and a fine classical tasté ; and some translations from the 
Latin poets, while at college, are allowed to have great 
merit. He had early a strong impression, like Count 
Zinzendorfl, of his designation to some extraordinary 
work. This impression received additional force from 
some domestic incidents; all which his active fancy 
turtied to his own account. His wonderful preservation, 
already noticed, naturally tended to cherish the idéa of 
his being désigiied by Providenee to accomplish some 
purpose or other, that was out of the ordinary course of 
human events, The lite Rev. Samuel Badcock, in a 


mena perceived at the parsonagé at Epworth, and sone 
uncommon noiscs lreard there from time to time, which 
he was very curious in examining into, and very parti- 
cular im relating. IT have little doubt that he considered 
himself the chief object of this wonderful visitation. In- 
deed his father’s eredulity was in some degree affected 
by it; since he collected all the evidences that tended 
to confirm the story, arranged them with scrupulous ex- 
actness, 11a manuscript consisting of several sheets, and 
which is still in being. I know not what became of the 
ghost of Epworth; unless, considered as the prelude to 
the noise Mr John Wesley made on a more ample stage, 
it ceased to speak when he began to act.” 

«The dawn of Mr Wesley’s public mission (conti- 


nues Mr Badcock) was elouded with mysticism ; that 


species of it which affects silence and solitude; a certain 
inexphcable introversion of the mind, which abstracts 
the passions from all sensible objeets; and as the French 
Quietists express it, perfects itself by an absorption of 
the will and intelleet, and all the faculties, into the 
Deity.” In this palpable obscure the cxeellent Fenelon 
Iced himseif, when he forsook the shades of Pindus, ta 
wander in quest of pure Jove with Madam Guyon! Mr 
Wesley pursued for a while the same 7gzts fatuws with 
Mr William Law and the Ghost of De Renty. A state, 
however, so torpid and ignoble, ill suited the active 
genius of this singular man. His elastic mind gained 
strength by compression; thenee bursting glorious, le 
passed (as le himself somewhere says) ‘ the immense 
chasm, npborne on an eagle’s wings.” 

The reading of the writings of this My William Law, 
the celebrated author of Christian Perfection, and of A 
Serious Address to the Christian World, contributed 
moreover, to lead Mr John Wesley and his brother 
Charles with a few of their young fellow-students, into 
a more than common strictness of religious hfe. They 
reeeived the saerament of the Larad’s Supper every 
week 3 observed all the fasts of the churchs visited 
the prisons ; rose at four in the morning; and refrain- 
ed from all amusements. From the exact method in 
which they disposed of every honr, they acquired the 
appellation of Afethodrsts ; by which their followers 
have been ever since distinguished. 

But a more particular account of the origin of this 
sect, we shall give from a celebrated publication. “ The 
Methodists (says the editor of this work) form a very 
considcrable class, principally of the lower people in this 
country. They sprung up about fifty years ago at Ox- 
ford, and were soon divided into two parties; the one 
under the direetion of Mr George Whitcfield, and the 
other under that of two brothers, John and Charles 
Wesley. These leaders, and, if we except Mr William 
Law, founders of the Methodists, weie educated at Ox- 
ford, received episcopal ordination, and always professed 
themselvcs advocates for the articles and liturgy of the 
established church ; though they more commonly prac- 
tised the dissenting mode of worship. But eoncciving 
a design of forming separate communities, superior In 
sanctity and perfection to all other Christian chnrehes, 
and impressed to a very considérable degree by a zeal 
of an extravagant and enthusiastic kind, they became 
itiiterant preachers; and, being exeluded frony most of 
our churches, exercised their ministry in ieee 

elds 
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fields, &c. not only in Great Britain and Ireland, but 
also in America ; thus collecting a very considerable 
number of hearers and proselytes, both among the mem- 
bers of the established church and the dissenters, ‘The 
theological system of Mr Whitefield and his followers is 
Calvinistic ; that of Mr Wesley and his disciples Armi- 
nian; and the latter maintains the possibility of attain- 
ing sinless perfection in the present state. The snbordi« 
nate teachers of both these classes of Methodists are ge- 
nerally men of no hberal education ; and they pretend 
to derive their ministerial abilities from special commu- 
nications of the Spirit. “The Methodists of both parties, 
like other enthusiasts, make true religion to consist prin- 
cipally in certain aflections and inward feelings which 
it is impossible to explain ; but which, when analysed, 
geem to be mechanical in their spring and operation ; 
and they generally maimtain, that Christians will be 
most likely to succeed in the pursuit of trath, not by the 
dictates of reason, or the aids of learning, but by lay- 
ing their minds open to the direction and influence of 
divine illumination; and their conduct has been direct- 
ed hy impulses.” 

Our readers will judge for themselves, according to 
their varions modes of education, and to the different 
lights in which they may respectively view the doctrines 
of our common Christianity, whether this representation 
of the origin of the Methodists, and of their distinguish- 
ing tenets, be accnrate and just.—Not presuming to sit 
in judgment on the religious opinions of any man, we 
siiall only observe, that an appellation originally given 
in reproach, has been gloried in ever since by those who 
have distinguished themselves as the followers either of 
Mr Whitefield or of Mr Wesley. ‘ After the way 
called Alethodists, so worship they the God of their 
fathers.” But the ridicule and contempt which the 
singularity of their conduct produced, both John and 
Charles Wesley were well qualified to bear. They were 
not to be intimidated by danger, actuated by interest, 
or deterred by disgrace. 

The boundaries of this island were soon deemed h 
Mr Wesley too confined for a zeal which displayed the 
piety of an apostle, and of an intrepidity to which few 
missionaiies had beeu snperior. In 1735 le embarked 
for Georgia, one of our colonies, which was at that time 
in a state of political infancy; and the great object of 
this voyage was to preach the gospel to the Indian na- 
tions in the vicinity of that province. He returned to 
England in 17347. Of his spiritnal labours, both in this 
country and in America, he limself has given a ver 
copious account, in a series of Jqurnals printed at differ- 
ent periods. These journals drew upon our laborious 
preacher and his coadjutors some severe animad versions 
from two right reverend prelates; Dr George Laving- 
ton bishop of Exeter, and Dr William Warburton bi- 
shop of Gloucester. The former published, in three 
parts, The Enthusiasm of the Methodists and Papists 
compared ; the third part of this performance contain- 
ing a personal charge of immoral conduct. Mr Wesley, 
in his vindication, published a letter to his lordship, 
which produced a reply from the latter, 

Bishop Warburton’s attack is contained in his cele- 
brated treatise, entitled The Doctrine of Grace: or, 
The Office and Operations of the Holy Spirit vindicat- 
ed from the Insults of Infidelity, and the Abuses of Fa- 
Naticism: concluding with some thoughts, humbly of- 
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fered to the consideration of the Established Clergy, Wesley. 
with regard to the Right Method of defending Reli- ——— 
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gion against the Attacks of either party; 2 vols. small 
8vo, 1762. There is much acute reasoning, and much 
poignant and sprightly wit, in his Doctrine of Grace ; 
but there is too much levity in it for a grave bishop, 
and too much abuse for a candid Christian. On this 
occasion, Mr Wesley published a letter to the bishop, 
in which, with great temper and moderation, as well as 
with great ingenuity and address, he endeavonred to 
shelter himself from his lordship’s attacks ; not only nn- 
der the authority of the Holy Scriptures, but of the 
church itself, as by law established. 

On his return from Georgia, Mr Wesley paid a visit 
to Count Zinzendorf, the celebrated founder of the sect 
of Moravians, or Hernhutters, at Hernhut in Upper 
Lusatia. In the following year he appeared again in 
Ingland, and with his brother Charles, at the head of 
the Methodists. He preached his first field-sermon at 
Bristol, on the 2d of April 1738, from which time his 
disciples have continued to increase. In 1741, a serious 
altercation took place between him and Mr Whitefield: 
In 1744, attempting to preach at an inn at Taunton, 
he was regularly silenced by the magistrates. Although 
he chiefly resided for the remainder of his life in the 
metropolis, he occasionally travelled through every part 
of Great Britain and Ireland, establishing congrega- 
tions in each kingdom. In 14750 he married a lady, 
from whom he was afterwards separated, By this lady, 
who died in 1781, he had no children. 

We have already mentioned Mr Wesley as.a very va-. 
rious and voluminous writer. Divinity, both devotional 
and controversial, biography, history, philosophy, poli- 
tics, and poetry, were all, at diflereut times, the sub- 
jects of his pen: and, whatever opinion may he enter- 
tained of lis theological sentiments, it is impossible ta 
deny him the merit of having done very extensive good 
among the lower classes of people. He certainly possess- 
ed great abilities, and a fluency. which was well accom- 
modated to his hearers, aud highly acceptable to them. 
He had been gradually declining for three years before 
his death 5 yet he still rose at four in the morning, and 
preached, and travelled, and wrotc as usual. He preach- 
ed at Leatherhead in Surrey, on the Wednesday before 
that event. On the Friday following, appeared the Grst 
symptoms of his approaching dissolution. The four sue- 
ceeding days he spent in praising God; and be left this 
scene, in which his labours had been so extensive anil so, 
useful, at a quarter before ten in the morning of the 2d 
of March 1791, in the 88th year of his age. Tis re- 
mains, after lying in a kind of state at his chapel in the 
city-road, dressed in the sacerdotal robes which he usu- 
ally wore, and on his head the old clerical cap, a bible 
in one hand, and a white handkerchief in the other, 
were, agreeably to his own directions, and after the 
manner of the interment of the late Mr Whitefield, de- 
posited in the cemetry behind his chapel, on the morn- 
ing ef the oth March, amid an innumerable concourse 
of his friends and admirers; many of whom appeared in 
deep mourning on the occasion. One singularity was 
observable in the funeral service. Instead of, “* We give 
thee hearty thanks, for that it hath pleased thee to de- 
liver this our brother 5”? it was read “ our father.” A 
sermon, previously to the funeral, had been preached by 
Dr Thomas Whitehead, one of the physicians to the 
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Wesley, London hospital; and on the 13th the different chapels 


Weot 


gave him a cornetcy in his own regiment. 


of his persuasion in London were hung with black. 

Tt has been justly observed of Mr Wesley, that his 
labours were principally devoted to those who had no 
instructor 3 to the highways and hedvex; to the miners 
in Cornwall, and the coallicrs in Kingswood. These 
unhappy creatures married and buried among themselves, 
and often committed murders with impunity, before the 
Methodists sprung up. By the humane and active en- 
deavours of Mr Wesley and his brother Charles, a sense 


- of decency, morals, and religion, was introduced into 


the lowest classes of mankind ; the ignorant were in- 
structed, the wretched relieved, and the abandoned re- 
claimed. His personal influence was greater, perhaps, 
than that of anv other private gentleman in any coun- 
try -—But the limits of this article will not permit us 
to expatiate further on the character of this extraordi- 
nary man. 

WEST, GILzert, was the son of Dr West, preben- 
dary of Winclhicster, and chaplain to King George I. bnt 
at 12 years of age lost his father. He studied at Win- 
chester and Eton schools, and from thence was placed 
in Christ-church college, Oxford. His studious and se- 
rious turn inclined him to take orders; but Lord Cob- 
ham, his uncle, diverted him from that pursuit, and 
| This pro- 
fession he soon quitted, on acconnt of an opening of an- 
other nature, which presented him with a flattering pro- 
spect of advancement in life. A number of young gentle- 
inen were to be elected from the universities, and, at the 
expence of government, were to be taught foreign lan- 
guages ; and then sent to the secretaries office, to be imi- 
tiated into business, and trained there for public services, 
as envoys, ambassadors, &c. Mr Gilbert West was.one 
of the few pitched upon; and on his first introducticn 
into that office, Lord Townsend, secretary of state, 
treated him with singular marks of regard, and the 
strongest inclinations to serve him were testified from all 
quarters. But his uncle Lord Cobham’s strong opposi- 
tion to the mcasures of the government, rendered these 
advantages entirely fruitless ; and the ministers honestly 
told Mr West, that he must not expect them to distin- 
guish his merit, as any favours conferred upon him would 
be imputed as done to his uncle Lord Cobham. Mr 
West now left that office, and all his views of making 
his fortune; and entering intomarriage, retired to Wick- 
ham in Kent, where he lived in great domestic comfort 
and tranquil happiness. He was there visited by his va- 
juable friends, who held the most delightful converse of 
wit, humour, and learning, supported upon the prin- 
ciples of virtue, sound reasoning, and solid friendship, 
which rendered the whole cheerful, animating, and in- 
structive. Mr William Pitt, who was one of those that 
composed this happy society, becoming paymaster, ap- 
pointed Mr West treasurer to Chelsea-haspital ; and he 
obtaincd a seat at the council board, in consequence of 
a friendship contracted at the school with one of the 
duke of Devonshire’s sons, who procured of bis grace 
his being nominated one of the clerks extraordinary of 
that office. Towards the latter part of Mr West’s life, 
he wholly applied himsclf to the study of the Scriptures; 
being extremely anxious to try his utmost endeavours to 
reconcile the sceming inconsistencies which gave the 
enemies to revealed religion a handle to donbt and dis- 
Credit their authenticity. His observations on the re- 
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at 25 
surrection, which, it has been said, were written to con- 
firm the wavering faith of his great friends Pitt and 


West 
i 


Lyttleton, hear ample testimony to his reasoning powers Westmor 


and the sincerity of his religion; while his translations 
of Pindar show him to have heen an eminent Greek 
scholar, and very considerable poet. He had a mind 
replete with virtue, and was an honour to his country ; 
but died at 50 years of age. 

WEsrT, one of the cardinal points of the horizon, dia- 
metrically opposite to the cast; and strictly defined the 
intersection of the prime vertical with the horizon on 
that side the sun sets in. 

WESTMINSTER, a city which forms the west 
part of the capital of Britain, but has a government di- 
stinct from the rest. This city had its name from the 
situation of its abbey, anciently called a szster, in re- 
spect of that of St Paul. That part properly called the 
city of Westminster, comprehending the parishes of St 
John and St Margaret, was once an island formed by 
the Thames, called Dorney island, from the thorns with 
which it was overrnn; and the abbey that stood in it, 
Thorney abbey. The liberties of Westminster contain 
the several parishes of St Martin in the Fields, St 
Jamcs’s, St Anne, St Paul, Covent Garden, St Mary le 
Strand, St Clement Danes, St George, Hanover Square, 
and the precinct of the Savoy. The government, both 
of the city and liberties, is under the jurisdiction of the 
dean and chapter of Westminster, in civil as well as eccle- 
siastical affairs; and their authority extends to the pre- 
cinct of St Martin le Grand, by Newgate-street, and 
in some towns of Essex, which are exempted from the ju- 
risdiction of the bishop of London and the archbishop of 
Canterbury ; but the management of the civil part has, 
ever since the Reformation, been in the hands of lay- 
men, elected from time to time, and confirmed by the 
dean and chapter. The chief of these laymen are the 
high-steward, the deputy-steward, and the high-bailiff, 
who hold their offices for life. There are also 16 bur- 
gesses and their assistants, out of which are elected two 
head-burgesses, one for the city, and the other for the 
liberties. Another officer is the high-constable, who 
has all the other coustables under his direction. 

WESTMORELAND), a county of England, bound- 
ed on the north and north-west by Cumberland ; on the 
south and south-east by Yorkshire ; and on the south 
and south-west by Lancashire. Its extent from north- 
east to south, is 40 miles, and its breadth from the east 
projection to that in the west, 42. It is generally-di- 
vided into the baronies of Kendal and Westmoreland: 
the former is very mountainous, but the latter is a large 
champaign country. These are the only principal divi- 
sions of this county, which contains eight market-towns, 
26 parishes, and in 1811 the number of inhabitants was 
45,922. It lies partly in the diocese of Chester, and part- 
ly in that of Carlisle. The earl of Thanet is hereditary 
sheriff of the county, which sends only four members to 
parliament. The air is clear, sharp, and salubrious, the 
natives being seldom troubled with diseases, and general- 
ly living to old age. The seil is various; that on the 
mountains is very barren, while that in the valleys is fer- 
tile, producing good corn and grass, especially in the 
meadows near the rivers. In the hilly parts on the wes- 
tern borders it is generally elieved there are vast quan- 
tities of copper ore, and veins of gold ; some mines of 
copper are worked, but most of the ore lies so deep ah 
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it will not answer the expence. This county yiclds the 
finest slate, and ahundance of excellent hams are cured 
here. ‘he principal rivers are, the Eden, the Lone, 
and the Ken. It has also several fine lakes, the prin- 
cipal of which is Windermere. In the forest of Mar- 
tindale, to the south of Ulls-water, the breed of red deer 
still exists ina wild state.—A ppleby is the county town. 
See WESTMORELAND, SUPPLEMENT. 

WESTPHALTA, formerly a duchy of Germany, 
bounded to the east by the bishopric of Paderborn, and 
the territuries of Waldeck and Hesse; to the south by 
the counties of Witgenstein and Nassau, and the duchy 
of Berg ; to the north by the bishopric of Munster and 
the county of Lippe. It is about 4o miles in length 
and 30 in breadth. The lower part of it is very fruit- 
ful, yielding plenty of corn and cattle, and some salt 
springs. ‘The higher affords iron ore, calamine, lead, 
copper, some silver and gold, fine woods, cattle, game, 
fish, with a little corn. The rivers, that either pass 
through the duchy or along its borders, are the Rahr, 
the Lenne, the Bigge, the Dimel, and the Lippe. There 
are 28 towns in it, besides boroughs and cloisters. The 
provincial dicts were held at Arensberg. In the year 
1185, the emperor Frederic I. made a donation of this 
duchy to the arclibishopric of Cologne, which was con- 
firmed by succecding emperors; and in 1638, the last 
duke of Arensberg ceded to it also the county of Arens- 
berg. . 

WESTPHALIA, one of the circles of Germany. An- 
ciently the people inhabiting between the Weser and 
the Rhine, were called Westphalians; and hence that 
tract got the name of Westphalia: but the circle of that 
name ts of a larger extent, being surrounded by the cir- 
cle of Burgundy, or the Austrian Netherlands, the 
United Provinces, and the North sea, with the circles 
of the Upper and Lower Rhine, and comprising a great 
many different states. ) . 

With respect to religion, Westphalia is partly Pro- 
testant and partly Catholic; but the Protestants pre- 
dominate, and are, at least the greater part of them, 
The air of this country is not reckoned 
very wholesome, and towards the north is extremely 
cold in winter. The soil in general is marshy and bar- 
ren; yet there is some good corn and pasture land ; but 
the fruit is chiefly used to feed hogs; and hence it is 
that their bacon and hams are so much valued and ad- 
mired. 

After the peace of Tilsit in 1804, the principalities 
of Hanover, Brunswick, Magdebnre, Old Mark, Hesse 
Cassel, with some other territories, were erected into 
the kingdom of Westphalia, which was governed by Je- 
rome Bonaparte. ‘This state disappeared on the over- 
throw of the French power in 1814, and the territories 
which composed it were restored to their former princes. 
Jerome Bonaparte’s court was kept at Cassel, the capi- 
tal of the principality of Hesse. 

WESTRINGIA, a genus of plants, formed from 
eunila fruticosa, which was discovered by Dr Solander 
Dr Smith describes it as approach- 
ing nearer to rosemary, and places it after tewertum in 
the class didynamia. 

WET-coucn, Coming-heap, a term used by the malt- 
sters for one of the principal articles of malt-making. 
See Brewine, N° 4. 

WETSTEIN, Joun James, a learned German di- 
Vine, was born at Basil in 1693. On his admission to 


Vou. XX. Part II. +t 
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the ministry, he maintained a thesis De vartis Novi Te. wetstein 
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stamenti Leetiontbus; in which he showed that the great 


variety of readings of the New Testament afford no ar- Wharton. 
He had : 


gument against the authenticity of the text. 
made these various readings the object of lis attention; 
aud travelled into foreign countries to examine all the 
MSS. he could come at. In 1736, he pubhshed Proée- 
gomena ad Novi Testamenti Grect editionem accuratis: 
simam, &c. Some divines, dreading his unsettling the 
present text, procured a decree of the senate of Basil 
against his undertaking, and even got him prohibited 
from officiating in the ministry ; on which he went to 
Amsterdam, where the Remonstrants named him to 
succeed the famous Le Clerc, then supcrannuated, as 
professor of philosophy and history. At last he publish- 
ed his edition of the New Testament, in 2 vols. folio, 
17523 in which he left the text as he found it, placing 
the various readings, witha critical commentary, under- 
neath 3 subjoining two epistles of Clemens Romanus, till 
then unknown to the learned, but discovered by lim in 
a Syriac MS. of the New Testament. He also publish- 
ed some small works 3 and is said to have been not only 
an universal scholar, but to have abounded in good 
and amiable qualities. He died at Amsterdam in 
17 54- 

WETTERAVIA, the southern division of the land- 
gravate of Hesse in Germany, lying along the northern 
bank of the river Mainc, aod comprehending the coun- 
ties of Hanau and Nassan, | ; 

WEXFORD, a county of Ireland, in the province 
of Munster, 38 miles in length, and 24 in breadth ; 
bounded on the north by Wicklow, on the east by St 
George’s channel, on the south by the Atlantic ocean, 
on the west by Waterford and Kilkenny, and on the 
north by Catherlough. It contains 109 parishes, and 
formerly sent 18 members to the Irish parliament. It 
is a fruitful country in corn and grass, See WEXFORD, 
SuPPLEMENT. 

WEXFORD, a sea-port of [reland, capital of a county 
of the same name. It was once reckoned the chief city 
in Ireland, being the first colony of the English, and is 
still a large handsome town, with a very commodious 
harhour at the mouth of the river Slana, on a bay of St 
George’s channel, 63 miles south of Dublin. W. Long. 
6.25. N. Lat. 52. 18. 

WHALE. Sce Bata#yva and Puyseter, CrerTo- 
LocyY Index. 

WHALE, onc of the constellations. See ASTRONOMY. 

Wnare-Bone. ¥or its natural history, see CETOLO- 
Gy Index. 

A patent was granted in October 1806 to Robert 
Bowman of Leith, in Scotland, for making hats, caps, 
and bonnets for men and women, of whalebone; harps 
for harping or cleansing corn or grain; and also the 
bottoms of sieves and riddles, and girths for horses ; 
and also a cloth or webbing for making into hats, caps, 
&c. 3; and for the backs and seats of chairs and sofas, 
gigs, coaches, and other similar carriages ; and the bot- 


toms of beds; as also reeds for weavers. 


Ware Fishery. See CETOLOGY. 
WHARF, a space on the banks of a haven, creek, 


‘or hithe, provided for the convenient loading and un- 
Joading of vessels. 


WHARTON, Puixir DUKE OF, a nobleman of the 


most brilliant parts, but of the most whimsical, extrava- 


gant, and inconsistent turn of mind, was educated by his 


4T father’s 


x 


H 


Wharton. 
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father’s express order at home. He very early marricd 


Lamm pmemennd 2 young lady, the daughter at Major. Gencral Holmes, 


woich dis: appointed his father’s v ews of Sposa of hoe 
in such a marriage as would have been a considerable 
wldition to the fortune and grandeur of his illustrious 
family 5 yet that amiable lady deserved infinitely more 
felicity than she met with by this alliance. This pre- 
cipilate marriage is thongnt to have hastened the death 
of his father 5 alter which the duke, being free from pa- 
ternal nga nis plunged into ages excesses which ren- 
dered him, as Pope expresses it, 


‘A tyrant to the wife his heart approw’d 5 
‘© A rebel to the very king he low7d.” 


Yn. the beginning of the year 1716, he began his tra- 
vels 5 and as le was designed to be instructed in the 
‘o ictest Whig principles, Gencva was thought a proper 
place for his residence. He first passed through Halland, 
an visited several courts of Germany 3 and being arri- 
ved at Geneva, conceived such a disgust against his go- 
vernor, that he left him, and set out post for Lyons, 
where he wrote a letter to the chevalier de St George, 
who then resided at Avignon, and presented him a very 
fine stont horse 3 which the chevalier no sooner received 
than he sent a man of quality to him, who took him pri- 
vately to his court, where he was entertained with the 

createst marks of esteem, and had the title of duke of 
Northumberland conferred npon him. He, however, 
remained there hut one day, and then wats post to 
Lyons, whence be set out for Paris. He likewise paid 
a vinit to the consort of James Il. wha then resided at 
St Germains, to whom he also paid hts court. During 
his stay at Paris, his winning address and abilities gain- 
ed him the esteem and admiration of all the British sub- 
jects of rank of both parties. 

About the latter end of December 1716, he arrived 
in England, whence he soon after set out for Ireland, 
where, thongh under age, he was allowed the hotfour 
to tuke his seat tn the house of peers, and immediately 
distinguished himself, notwithstanding lis former con- 
duct, as a violent partizan for the ministry ; 1n conse- 
quence af which zeal the king created hima duke. He 
no sooner cume of age than he was introduced to the 
house of lords in England with the same blaze of repu- 
tation. Ina little time he opposed the court, and ap- 
peared one of the most vigorous in defence of the bishop 
of Rachester ; and soon after printed his thouglits twice 
a-week, in a paper called the True Briton, several thou- 
gands of which were circulated. 

The duke’s boundless profusion had by this time so 
hardened, his estate, that by a decree of Chancery it was 
vested in the hands of trustees for the payment of his 
debts, allowing him a provision of 12001. per annum for 
his subsistence, “This being insufficient to support his 
title with suitable dignity, he went abroad, and shane to 
great advantage, with respect to his personal character, 
at the impertal court. Fvem thence be made a tour to 
Spai ain: the Englzh minister was alarmed : at Ins arrival, 
fearing that his grace was received in the character - 
an ambassado: : upon which the duke received a sum- 
mons under the privy scal to return hame 5 but instead 
of obeying it, he endeavonred to inflame the Spanish. 
eogrt agaust thatoPGreat Britain, for exercising an act 
of power, as he ca'ls it, within the jurisdiction of his 
€atholic majesty. He tlie acted opeuly in the service, 
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of the Pretender, and was received at his court with the Whar 
a 


greatest marks of favour. 

While his grace was thns employed, his neglected 
duchess died in England on the 14th of April 17. 
withont issue. Soon oie the dnke fell violently in i 
with M. Oberne, one of the maids of honour to the 
queen of Spain, ako danghter of an Irish colonel, whose 
fortune chiefly consisted in her personal aégomplisinmeie 
All his friends, and particnlarly the queen of Spain, op- 
posed the match 5 but he falling into a lingering fever, 
aceasioned by A usppointneat, the guecn gave her 
consent, and they were soon after irgarect!. Ele then 
spent some time at Rome, where he accepted of a blue 
garter, assumed the title of duke of Northumberland, 
and for a while enjoyed the confidence of the exiled 
prince. But not always keeping within the bounds of 
Italian gravity, it became necessary far him to remove 
from hence; when, going by sea to Bareclona, he wrote 
a letter to the king of Spain, acqnainting him that he 
would assist at the siege of Gibraitar as a volunteer. 
Soon after he wrote to the chevalicr de St Georce, ex- 
pressing a desire to visit his court ; but the chevalier ad- 
vised him to draw near to baguend. 

The duke seemed resolved to follow his 5 auviee ; and 
setting out with his duchess, arrived in Paris in May 
1729, rw leiecihe sabe after proceeded to Roucn, where 
he took up his residence 5 and was so far from making 
any concession to the government of England, that he 
did not give himself the Icast tronble about his estate, or 
any other concern there, though, on his arrival at 
Rouen, he had only about 600l. in his possession, and a 
bill of indictment was preferred against him in Eneland 
for high-treason. Soon after the chevalier sent him 
20col. which he squandered away in a course of extra- 
vagance ; when, to save the charges of travelling by 
land, he wert from Orleans to Nantz by water, and 
staid there till he got a remittance from Paris, which 
was squandered almost as soon asreceived. At Nantz 
he was jained by lis rageed servants, and from hence 
took shipping with them for Bilboa, when the queen of 
Spain took the duchess to attend her person. About 
the beginning of the year 1731, the duke, who com- 
manded a regiment, was at The sau. but declined so fast 
that he conld not move withont assistance 3 yet when 
free from pain did nat lose his gaiety. He, however, 
received benefit fioni some mineral waters in Catalonia 3 
but soon after relapsed at a small village, where he was 
utterly destitute of all the necessaries of life, till some 
charitable fathers ofa Bernardine convent removed him 
to their house, and gave him all the relief in their power. 
Under their hospitable roof he languished a week, and 
then died, without one friend or acquaintance to close 
his eyes 3 and hts funeral was performed in the same 
manner in which the fathers inter those of their own 
fraternity. 

Thus died Philip duke of Wharton, ‘ who, like 
Buckingham and Rochester (says Mr Walpale), com- 
forted all the grave and dall, by threwirg away the 
brigntest prafusion of parts on witty fooleries, debauch- 
eries, and scrapes, which mix, graces with a great cha- 
racter, hut never can compose one. , 

With attachment to no party, though with talents 
to govern any party, this lively man changed the free 
air of Westn nster for the gloom of the Fscurial, the 
prospect of King George’s garter for the Pretender’ $5. 

any. 
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and with indifference to all religion, the frulic lord who 


Wheat. had written the hallad on the archbishop of Canterbury, 
tyme died in the habit of a capuchin. 


It is difficult to give 
aa account of the works of a man whiose library was a 
tavern, and women of pleasure his muses. A thousand 
sallics of his imagination may have heen lost. There 
are only two volumes in 8vo, called Acs Life and Wri- 
tings, hese contain nothing of the latter, but 74 
numbers of the True Briton, and his speech in defence 
of the bishop of Rochester. His other works are the 
ballads alove mentioned; the Drinking Match at 
Eden-hall, in imitation of the Chevy Chace, printed in 
a miscellany called Whartoniana ; and a parody ofa 
song sung at the opera house by Mrs Tofts. His lord- 
ship also began a play on the story of the queen of 
Scots.” 

WHEAT. See Triticum, Botany Index; and 
for the culture of wheat, see AGRICULTURE Index. 

The three principal kinds of bad wheat are, the 
blighted, the smutty, and the worm-eaten. Blighted 
wheat is that of which the stalk is a little twisted and 
rickety, the blade being of a bluish green and curled 
up, the grain also is green and tnbercled : smutty wheat 
appears as if great part of the ear had been burnt, some 
small parts only being free, and, in particular, the stem 
that rises in the centre of the ear, round which the 
grain is ranged : worm-eaten or rotten wheat is corrupt- 
ed without losing much of its natural form, or external 


appearance; the husk is filled with a greasy black 


powder, that is insufferably fetid. It appeared, from 
the experiments of M. Tillet, that there was a kind of 
infectious quality in all those kinds of wheat: so that 
if sound wheat was sprinkled with the flower of smutty 
or rotten wheat, the crop produced would be rotten or 
smutty. It appeared also, that among the grain which 
was produced from ground manured with the straw of 
distempered wheat, there was a much greater proportion 
of distempered wheat than in that produced from ground 
manured with the straw of good wheat; the great secret 
then was to destroy the principle of this contagion in 
the wheat that was put into the ground; and M. Tillet 
found, as the result of a great number of experiments, 
that if the grain, before it is sowed, be well moistened 
with a solution of sea-salt, or nitre, in common water, 
none of the ensuing crop will he smutty, or otherwise 
defective, either in kind or quality ; not only supposing 
the grain that is sowed to be sound, and the soil to be 
good, but even supposing the grain to be strewed with 
the flour of smutty wheat, and the ground manured with 
bad straw. 

The following reccipt far preventing smatty wheat 
was pulilished in 1769 by ordey of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts: they received it from Mr 
John Reynolds of Adisham in Kent. 

A tub is to he procnred that has a hole at bottom, in 
which a staff and tap-hose is to be fixed over a whisp of 


straw, to prevent any small pieces of lime passing (asin 


the brewing way); this done, we put 70 gallons of wa- 
ter, then a corn bnshel heap-full of stone-lime, unslaked, 
stirring it well till the whole is dissolved or mixed, let- 
ting it stand about 30 hours, and then run it off into 
another tuh as clear as we can (as practised in beer) : 
this generally produces a hogshead of good strong lime- 
water; then add three pecks of salt, 42 pounds, which, 


with a little stirring, will soon. dissolve ; thus we have 
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a proper pickle for the purpose of hrining and liming 
our seed-wheat without any manner of obstacle, which 
ig more than can be said im doing it the common way, 
and preatly facilitates the drilling. 

Herein we stecp the wheat in a broad-bottomed bas- 
ket of about 24 inches in diameter, and 20 inches deep 
(for large sowing, made on purpose), running in the 
grain gradually in small quantities from ro to 12. gal- 
lons up to 16 gallans, stirring the same. Whiat floats, 
we skim off with a strainer, and is nat to be sown: then 
draw up the basket to drain over the pickle, for a few 
minutes ; all which may be performed within half an 
hour, sufficiently pickled; and so proceed as before. 
This done, the wheat will be fit for sowing in 24 hours, 
if required; but if designed for drilling, two honrs 
pickled will be found hest; and if prepared four or five 
days before-lhand, in either case it makes no difference 
at all; bunt should the seed be clamniy, and stick to the 
notches in the drill-box, more lime must be added to the 
lime-watcr : here the master must use his discretien, as 
the case requires ; for some line has much more dryiug 
or astringent qualities in it than others. If sea water 
can be obtained conveniently, much less salt will sufiice, 
but some will be found necessary even then, otherwise 
the light grains will not float, a thing of more conse- 
quence than is generally imagined, and it onght to be 
skimmed off and thrown aside for poultry, &c. 

“WHEEL, in Mechanics, 2 simple machine, consist- 
ing of a round piece of wood, metal, or other matter, 
which revolves on its axis. See MEcHANICs. 

Wuesi-Cerriages. See Mecuanics for an account 
of the general principles. 

No kind of wheel-carriages are of more importance 
to a commercia! and manufacturing country than stage 
coaches ; and perhaps in no kingdom of Europe has the 
system of travelling in public vehicles been carried to 
greater perfection, as to comfort and speed, than in Bri- 
tain. ‘The danger, however, of travelling by these 
coaches makes considerable deduction from their accom- 
modation otherwise: it is but too well known that this 
mode of travelling is liable to frequent and serious acci- 
dents. Every attempt therefore that promises to be use- 
ful in diminishing such danger should have all possible 
publicity. With this view we are mnch gratified in 
having an opportunity of laying before our readers the 
following account of an invention to render stage 
coaches more secure from danger, obligingly transmit- 
ted to us by the inventor, the reverend Witham Milton 
of Heckfield, Hants. For this invention that gentle- 
man has-obtained a patent. 

The danger of stage coaches arises Sometimes from 
overturning, and sometimes from dreaking down. The 
overturn is, in general, occasioned ezther by taking two 
side-wheels into too deep a hole or ditch, or over too 
high a bank; a7, secondly, by running down more 
quickly than the carriage is calculated to do, from the 
top to the sides of a rounded road; or, lastly, by turn- 
ing a sharp corner with too great velocity. In the two 
first cases the danger arises from the centre of gravity 
of the total coach and load being placed too bich; and 
in the last instance, of turning the sharp corner, from 
the same centre (but which we must now consider as the 
centre of the ws znertze) being also placed too high, 
The danger in the.two first cases grows. often out of the 
very circumstances -of the road, and mects every one’s 
Al2 comprehension : 
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Wheel- compreliension: the last, which is less obvions, is gene- but a general conviction would arise, ¢Aat the safety by 


carriages. rally owing to the mere will of the driver; and the bet- these modes is (in vehicles of all kinds), perhaps as 
——v—" ter the road, the more is he tempted, without any inten- great as can consist with rapid loco-motion ; and that, 


tion, to go on to prodnce it: it requires therefore to be 
more vencrally understood than it is. It may be thus 
explained :—A carriage is going along a straight level 
road at the rate of nine miles an hour: then, though 
you imagine the horses or pulling power to be in an in- 
stant withdrawn, yet will the carriage continue ils mo- 
tion for ten, fifteen, or more yards, and at first with the 
same velocity, and in the same straight line, tn conse- 
guence of the acquired motion. Supposing, now, the 
coach with its four horses going the nine miles an hour 
along a fine level road, but which has @ sharp and sud- 
dex corner to turn ;—the coachman knows it, and wishes 
to keep his velocity; the horses are aware of both— 
and by the animal dexterity with which they are gifted, 
contrive to make the turn without remitting any thing of 
their speed. Not sothecoach which follows them ; that has 
a tendency to persevere /n zts straight line; and the cen- 
tre of its effort to do so is the centre of its uzs snertia, 
the very centre of its gravity. If this centre be /ow, the 
turn of the corner may be made with no other incon- 
venienee than a short awkward slide of the hind wheels, 
onward rn the original direction; whereas, if it be high, 
there will be no slide, but the coach will be overturned, 
and overturned nearly at that point where its broadside 
is at rectangles to the straight line of road it has been 
thus forced to quit: for at that point the base against 
such an overturn will be the most disadvantageous, and 
the check to the onward motion the greatest. The 
remedy ollered against all these causes of the overturn, 
(whether by a ditch, bank, rounded road, or sharp cor- 
ner), 7s to bring down this centre, by placing as much of 
the laggage as possible 7m a luggage. box, below the body 
of the carriage ; the body not being higher than usual. 
Krom the overturn, we pass to the consideration of 
the breaking-down ; this we mast reckon on happen- 
ing as often in these patent stage coaches as in others. 
Wheels will come off or fail, or axles will break, 27 fu- 
ture, as they have done heretofore ; but against the dis- 
astroas and fatal consequenccs of such accidents the re- 
medy offered may be thas described.—On each side of 
the luggage-box, with their periphery below its floor, 
and each as near as may be requisite to its respective 
active wheel, there is placed a small strong idle wheel, 
ready in case of breaking down, on etther side, to catch 
the falling carriage, and instantly to continue tts previous 
velocity, till the coachman can pull up his horses, there- 
by preventing that sudden stop to rapid motron, which 
at present constantly attends the breaking-down ; and 
which has so frequently proved fatal to the coachman 
and outside passengers. In case a fore-wheel comes 
off, each end of the fore-carriage has its 2dle wheel. 
By this provision we shall be, ¢o all effect of safety, con- 
tinually travelling with two carriages under us. The 
bottom of this luggage-box is meant to be abont four- 
teen inches from the ground; and the dle whcels seven, 
six, or five; but if ata still less distance, little inconve- 
nience would result; for when either of them takes 
over an obstacle in the road, it instantly, and during 
the need, discharges its respective actzve wheel from the 
ground, and works in its stead. If these two principles 
of safety were applicd to the descriptien of the several 
stage-coach accidents we meet with, there is no doubt 


sooner or later, /egislative authority, in some shape or 
other, may judge it necessary to interpose, fur the pur- 
pose of controlling a prejudice against the form essen- 
tial to this mode of safety. The trial and proot which 
these principles have been brought to, have not only 
been by public exhibition, and with preparation ; but 
iu all the suddenness, also, of actual heavy work: and 
the result in both cases has been so exactly the same, 
as to give continual assurance of the full effect of the 
remedy, as often as the casualties of the road shall 
bring it into action. | 

The aim in the arrangement of this coach of safety, 
has been to bring down the load, and consequently the 
centre of gravity, as low as possible: this is thought to 
make the coach fook heavy; and this word, ‘by the 
ready operation of a prejudice, has been transferred to 
its going; and one specific reason added withal, that, 
because the load is low, the draught must be heavy. 
This point, however, has, in the presence cf 10 or 12 
competent persons, been brought to the most decisive 
proof; and it comes out, that it is as inditferent to 
draught, as it is material to danger or safety, whether 
a ton be placed on the roof of a coach, or @ ton on the 
floor of the patent luggage-box, about 15 or 16 inches 
from the ground. 

It has been asked, *“* What would this coach do in 
snow 2”? ‘The question has been thus answered by the 
result of actual work; for the patent coach, after being 
detained on the road with several other coaches, by a 
sudden fall of snow, when at last they started together, 
came tn six or seven hours before any of them. They 
were boand in prudenee, to go caatiously along the 
ground, whose unevenness was invisible; while the pa- 
tent coach dashed along it with all the confidence and 
safety of a post-chaise. See Plate DLXXVIT. 

Wreew-Animal. See ANIMALCULE, N° 16—23. 

Whee, Persian. See AGRICULTURE, | 

Wuhrer, Potter's. See PorcELAIN. 

WHEEL is also the name of a kind of punishment to 
which great criminals are put in divers countries. In 
some, assassins, parricides, and robbers on the highway, 
are said to be condemned to the wheel, when they are 
to have their bones first broken with an iron bar ona 
scaflold, and then to be exposed, and left to expire on 
the circumference of a wheel. In Germany thc y break 
their bones on the wheel itself.—Of this cruel punisli- 
ment, it is not certain who was the inventor: it was 
first used in Germany, and ‘was, indeed, but rarely prac- 
tised anywhere else, till the time of Francis [. of I’rance; 
who, by an edict of the year 1534, appointed it to be 
inflicted on robbers on the highway. 

WHEELER, Sir Georeg, a learned traveller and 
divine, was the son of Colonel Wheeler of Charing in 
Kent, and was born in 1650 at Breda, where Ins pa- 
rents as royalists were then in exile. He travelled 
through varions parts of Greeee and the East, im com- 
pany with Dr James Spon of Lyons; and taking orders 
on his return, was installed a prebend of Durham, made 
vicar of Basingstoke, and afterward rector of Houghton 
le Spring. He published an account of Iris Travels in 
1682 in folio; and in 1689, his Observations on An- 
cient Edifices of Churches yet remaining in the Hast, 
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compared with Eusebius: also the Protestant Monas- 
tery, or Christian Oeconomics. He dicd in 1724. 

WHEELINGS, in the military art, are different 
motions made both by horse and foot, either to the right 
and left, or to the right and left about. 

General Rules for WV rneetixc.—The circle is divid- 
ed into four equal points: thence, wheeling to the right 
or Icft, is only a quarter of the circle; wheeling to the 
right or left about, is one half of the circle. 

When you wheel to the right, you are to close to the 
right, so near as to touch your right-hand man, but with- 
out pressing him 3; and to look to the left, in order to 
bring the rank about even. 

When you wheel to the left, you are to close to the 
left, and look to the right as above directed. This rule 
will scrve for all the wheeling by ranks; as when a bat- 
talion is marching by subdivisions with their ranks open, 
then each rank wheels distinctly by itself, when it comes 
to the ground on which the ranks before it wheeled, 
but not before. 

In wheeling, the men are to take particular care 
neither to open nor close their ranks, and to carry their 
arms well. 

In wheeling, the motion of each man is quicker or 
slower, according to the distance he is from the right or 
the left: thus, when you wheel to the right, each man 
moves quicker than his right-hand man; and wheeling 
to the left, each man moves quicker than his left-hand 
man; the circle that every man wheels being larger, 
according to the distance he is from the hand he wheels 
to; as may be seen by describing several circles with- 
in one another, at two feet distance from each, which is 
nearly the space every man is supposed to take up. 

WHELK, a species of shell-fish. Sec Buccinum, 
ConcuoLocy Index. 

WHELP, the young of a dog, fox, lion, or any wild 
beast. 

WHELPS, in a ship, the seaman’s term for those 
brackets which are set up on the capstan close under 
the bars; they give the sweep to it, and are so contri- 
ved that the cable winding about them niay not surge 
so much as it might otherwise do if the body of the cap- 
stan were quite round and smooth. 

WHETSTONE, a stone so called, because it serves 
for the whettiny of edge tools upon. See MinERALOGY 
Index. 

WHEY, the serum or watery part of milk. 


WHIDANH, a kingdom of Africa, on the coast of 


Guinca, and to the west of the Gold Coast ; extending 
about 10 miles along the sea. It is a populous country, 
well furnished with large villages; and. there are so 
many small ones, that they are not above a musket-shot 
from each other.—The houses are small, round at the 
top, and encompassed with mud walls or hedges, to- 
gether with a great number of all sorts of beautiful and 
lofty trees, which aflerd the most beautiful prospect in 
the world, insomuch that those that have been here re- 
present it us a perfect paradise. The fields are always 
green, and they cultivate beans, potatoes, and fruits 5 
nor will the negroes here let a foot of gronnd remain 
uncultivated. ‘They sow again the very uext day after 
they have reaped. The inhabitants are greatly civili- 
zed, very respectful to each other, especially to their 
superiors, and very industrious. The women brew the 
beer, dress the victuals, and sell all sorts of commodities. 
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at the market. Those that are rich employ their wives 
and slaves in tilling the land, and they carry on a con- 
siderable trade with the product, as well as in slaves ; 


for some of them are able to deliver 1000 of the latter 


every month. ‘The cluef men have generally 40 or 50 
wives, the principal captains 309 or 400, and the king 
4000 or 5000. They are extremely jealous, and, on 
the least suspicion, will sell them to the Europeans for. 
slaves. If any onc happen to touch one of the king’s. 
wives accidentally, he is doomed to perpetual slavery. It 
ig no wonder then that the women are not fond of being 
the king’s wives ; and some of them will prefer a speedy 
death to such a miserable life. They have no distine- 
tion of hours, days, weeks, months, or years. The rite. 
of circumcision 1s uscd here; but they are not able to 
tell why they nse it, nor whence it is derived. They 
are such great gamesters, that they will stake all they 
have at play, not excepting their wives and children. 
They have a vast number of idols ; and they deify the 
most contemptible animal that they see first in a morn- 


ing, and even stocks and stones. Their principal re- 


gard is for snakes, very high trees, and the sea. An- 


English factor, just arrived, found a snake in the house: 
belonging to the factory, and killed it without the least 
scruple ; which so incensed the negroes, that they were 
for revenging the death of the snake, not only upon him 
that killed it, but upon the whole factory; but by 
means of presents, and the interposition of the people of 
the other factories, the affair was made up, and the snake 
honourably interred. Flowever, to prevent such acci- 
dents, they gave them warning not to do the like for: 
the future. ‘They have oxen, cows, goats, sheep, hogs, 
turkeys, ducks, and hens; which last are extremely 
plentiful. There are many elephants, buffaloes, tigers, 
several kinds of deer, and a sort of hares. The fruits 
are citrons, lemons, oranges, bananas, tamarinds, &c. 
and they have vast numbers of palm-trees, from which 
they obtain wine. Whidah was conquered by the king 
of Dahomy. ‘Their-trade consists of slaves, elephants. 
teeth, wax, and honey. ‘The English factory is 200 
miles east of Cape Coast Castle, within land. Bows, 
arrows, beautiful assaguays, and clubs, are the princi- 
pal weapons of the nation. 

WHIDAW-Birp. See EmBeriza, OrNITHOLO-. 
ey Index. 

WHIG, a person belonging to a political party in 
Britain, opposite to the ‘Tories. See Torres, and Bri-. 
TAIN. 

WHIMBREL. 
Index. 

WHIN. See Utex, Borany Index. 

WHINCHAT. See Moracizia, OrnitHoLocy 
Index. 

WHIP, or Vurp-Staff, in a ship, a picce of timber, 
in form of a strong staff, fastened into the helm, for the 
stecrsman, in small ships, to hold in his hand, in order 
to move the rndder, and direct the ship. 

WHIRLPOOL, an eddy, vortex, or galf, where- 
the water is continually turning round,. 

Those in rivers are very common, from various acci- 
dents, and are usually very trivial, and of little conse- 
quence. In tle sea they are more rare, but more dan- 
gerous, Sibbald has related the effects of a very ree. 
markable marine whirlpool among the Orcades, which. 
would prove. very dangerous to. strangers, though it is 
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of no consequence to the people who are used to it. 


Wourlvind. "Phis is not fixed to any particular place, but appears in 


* 


various parts of the limits of the sea amone these islands. 
Wherever it appears, itis very furions , aud baats, &e. 
would inevitably be drawn in and perish with it; but 


‘the people who navigate them are prepared for it, and 


always carry an empty vessel, a log of wood, or larze 
bundle of straw, or some gira thing 3 in the boat with 
thems as scon 2s they perceive the Mtl ool, they toss 
this within its vortex, keepmg themselves out: this 
substance, whatever it be, is immediately received into 
the centre, and carried under water and as soon as 


‘this is done, the surface of the place where the whirl- 


pool was becomes smooth, and they row over it with 
salety 5 ; and in about an hour they see the vortex he- 
gin again in some other place, usually at about a mile’s 
distance from the first. 

WHIRLWIND, a wind which moves in a spiral 
direction, as well as horizontally, which is exceedingly 
rapid and impetuous, but only of short duration. 

Dr Franklin’s opinion of the origin of whirlwinds 
has heen already given in the article Farea-Spout. If 
his theory be true, it will follow, that no hurricane e- 


‘yer can be so violent as to remave an obstacle of the size 
-of only one cubic inch, provided that was supported by 


a power equivalent to 15 pounds ; for this is the ntmost 
force of the atmosphere when rushing into a perfect va- 
cuum, which never could take place in the centre of a 
whirlwind ar water-spout. Indeed, notwithstanding the 
dreadful effects sometimes ohserved from hurricanes and 
whirlwinds, we shall easily perceive, that the utmost of 
their power always falls very far short of this. The di- 
minution of the specific gravity of the air by only one- 
fourth in the middle of the column, would produce such 
an afflux of air from all quarters, that an obstacle pre- 
senting a surface of one foot sqnare, would require a 
force cf 504 pounds to prevent it from being carried 
away; which the strongest walls that can be built by 
human art could scarce resist. Nay, even the tenth 
part of this, or the diminnaticn of the gravity of the at- 
mosphere by one-fortieth part, would produce a prcssnre 
of upwards of $0 pounds on every square foot of surface, 
which, it 13 to be doubted, whether any of our common 
houses could resist. 

Some philosophers ascrihe the vacuum in the atiio- 
sphere, to which, according to Dr Franklin’s theory, 
whirlwinds are owing, to a stream of electric matter 
rushing with violence into the atmosphere out of the 
earth. But they do not inform us how this matter comes 
to be accumulated in that part of the earth ; what in- 
duces it to pass out of the eartlr; how it passes invisibly 
through pure air; or what serves it for a conductor. 
it seems to be the fashion among certain plitlosopliers to 
ascribe every phenomenon, with the cause of which we 
are unacquainted, ‘to electricity. But this is merely 
substituting a new name, and serves rather ‘to retard 
than advance our knowledge of nature. 

Some kinds of whirlwinds move with a slow motion, 
and are injurious only by their vortex; while others 
seem to do mischief as well by their progressive as therr 
whirling moticn. Of this kind are those called iyphons ; 
which, by their frequently following the course of i 
vers, seem thus alsa to discover their elce‘rical origin. 


Of the destructive effeets of these, we have an instance 


in- what happened in Charlestown-in South Carolina, on 
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the 1st of June 1761. 


town, and destroyed several houses, @&c. as it passed 
along, in many places making widl avenues through 
the idl. ; trom whence every tree and shrnb was ton 
up, and ereat branches of trees were driven about in the 
column as it passed along. It directed its course 
ta Ashley river, down which it came with surprising 
velocity 5 in its appearance resembling a column of 
smoke or vapour, whose motion was very irregular and 
tumultuous. Its momentum was so great, that Ashley 
river was ploughed to the bottom, and the channel laid 
bare. As it came down this river, it made a constant 
noise like thunder; its diameter being computed about 
3c0 fathoms. It was met at White Point by another of 
the same kind which came down Cooper’s river, but with 
inferior strength ; ; however, on their mecting together, 
the agitation of the air was much greater, while the 
clouds, which were driving in all directions to the place, 
seemed to be precipitated, and whirled round with in- 
credible velocity. It then fell upon the shipping in the. 
road; entirely destroying some, and damaging others ; 
belig scarce three minutes in its passage, though the di- 
stance was near two leagues. In that short time it did 
damage to the amount of 20,0001.; and had not its di- 
rection been altered by that gust which came down 
Cooper’s river, it must have totally destroyed Charles- 
town, as no obstacle whatever seemed capable ot resist- 
ing its fury. 

WHISKY, a term signifying water, and applied in 
Scotland and in Ireland to a distilled liquor drawn from 
barley, 

WHISPERING-rxaces. See Acoustics, N° 24. 

WHIST, a well known game at cards, which requires 
great attention and silence ; hence the name. 

This game is played by four persons, who cut for 
partners ; the two highest and the two lowest are toge- 
ther, and the partners sit opposite to each other: the 
person who cuts the lowest card is to deal first, giving 
one at a time to each person, till he comes to the last 
card, which is turned up for the trump, and remains on 
the table till each person has played a card. The per- 
son on the left hand side of the dealer plays first, and 

whoever wins the trick is to play again, thus going on 
tll the cards are played out. ‘The ace, king, queen, and 
knave of trumps, are called Aonowrs ; in case any three 
of these honours have been played between, or by either 
af the two partners, they reckon for two points towards 
the game; and if the four honours have been played be- 
tween, or by either of the two partners, they reckon for 
four points towards the game, the game consisting of 
ten points. ‘The honours are reckoned after the tricks } 
all above six tricks reckoning also towards the game. 

General Rules for playing the Game of Wuist.— 
1. He who is to play first should lead from the strongest 
suit. [fhe has a sequence of king, queen, and knave, 
or queen, knave and ten, he may safely lead the highest 
of the sequence ; but if he has five or six in number, lie 
must begin with the lowest. He must always begin 
with the highest trump, by which he forces cut the su- 
perior trumps, and can come in again, tomake his strong 
suit. 

2. Tie should never be afraid to pity trumps when he 
has five in his hand, even of the smallest, although he 
may not “have any Boat eards of anv other suit. 


ft was first observed about noon Whidwin 
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3. With ace and king of any two suits, and only two 
or iiree small trumps, the aces and kings should be 
played out, in order to make as many tricks as pos- 
sihle; and haviag but two or three smail trumps, be 
should never force his partner to trump, if he finds he 
cannot follow suit; but endeavour to throw the lead 
into his partner’s band. 

4. He should in general return his partner’s lead, un- 
less he has some eapital eards of his own. 

5. As tlis game is played with the lurch, that is, to 
save half the stake, five points must be made before the 
game 1s out: he should not venture to play trumps 
when he is four of the game, unless he is very strong, 
saving at least an honour and three tramps, or ace, 
kine, and two small ones. 

6. When the ganic is scored nine, at which stage the 
bonours reckon for nothing, he should be still more cau- 
tious how he plays trumps, even if he is strong in hand, 
and give his partner an opportunity of trumping the ad- 
versaries suits, in case he is deficient in them. 

. If his adversaries are six or seven love of the game, 
he should play a forward or bold game, that he may 
have a chance, at the risk of a triek or two, to come 
up with them. If he has but three trumps and other 
good cards, he may play trumps, especially if he has a 
sequenee, or queen, knave, and a small one. 

8. He should always risk a trick or two when the 
game is much in his favour; because a new deal is of 
greater consequence to the adversary than one or two 
points are to him. 

9. When the player finds there is a likelihood of ei- 
ther saving the game or bis Inreh, he should risk the odd 
trick; but if the game is five all, and be can make two 
tricks in his own band, he should make them, in order 
to secure the differenee of two points, which make the 
game near two to one in his favour. 

10. A good player should begin with a.small trump, 
when he has ace, king, and four small ones; for this 
reasan, if his partner bas a better tramp than the last 
player, which is an equal wager but he has, he bas a 
chance of fetching out all the trumps, by having three 
rounds of them. | 

11. The odds are always in his favour that his part- 
ner holds an honour; consequently if he has king, 
queen, and fonr small ones, he should begin with a 
small one. 

12. When queen, knave, and four small trumps are 
dealt him, he should play a small one first, the odds be- 
ing in his favour that his partner holds an honour ; if 
he hus knave, ten, and four small trnmps, he should also 
begin with a small one, for the same reason. 

13. If he has knave, ten, eight, and three small 
trumps, the knave should be played first, | by which 
means the nine may be prevented from winning a trick, 
the odds being in- his favour that three honours are 
played in two rounds. 

14. If an honour is turned np against him on his left 
hand, and he has ten, nine, and eight, with two or three 
small trumps; when he is to play, he should play throngh 
the honours with the ten; which will force the dealer to 
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play his honour to a disadvantage, if the dealer does 


not choose to leave it to the option of his adversary “-~——-~ 


whether he wail pass it or not 3 but if be bas six trumps 
of a lower denomination, and net ten, nine, and eight, 
and no honour turned up agaist bim, le should begin 
with a small one. 

15. In general, when be has two capital cards in. 
trumps, and two or three small ones, he should begin. 
with a small one, for the reason assigned in N° 12. 

16. When he has aee, king, knave, and two small. 
trumps, or even one small trump, by first playing the 
king, and putting the lead into bis partner’s hand, who 
will play a trump ; judging him to have ace and kuave, 
from his heginning with the king: in this case the 
knave should be finessed (A), nothing being against. 
hin but the qneen. 

17. If he has knave, ten, eight, and two small trumps, 
by playing the knave frst, it is odds but in two rounds 
of trumps the nine falls, or he may finesse the eight. 
when his partner returns trumps. — 

18. With five trumps of a lower denomination, he 
Should begin with the smallest, nniess he has a sequence: 
of ten, nine, and eight; then he should begin with the: 
ten. 

19. When he has king, queen, ten, and one small 
trump, he must begin with the king, and wait for his 
partner’s return of the trumps, in order to finesse the: 
ten, by which means le may win the knave. 

20. In order to prevent the ten from winning, when 
he has queen, knave, nine, and one small trump, he 
must begin with the queen. And in case be has knave, 
ten, eight, and one smail trump, he should begin with. 
the knave, that the nine may not win. 

21. If he has ten, nine, eight, and one small trump, 
he should begin with the ten; thereby he strengthens 
his partner’s hand, leaving it at his option to take it or. 
not. 

22. He should begin with a small one, when he has 
the ten and three small trumps. 

23. If he has a good suit, and ace, king, and four 
small trumps, he must play three rounds of tramps, in 
order to secure his strong suit from being trumped. 

24. When he has king, queen, ten, and three small. 
trups, he should begin with the king, because he has 
a chance of the knaves’s coming down in the second 
round; and to secure lis strong suit, he should not 
wait to finesse the ten. If he should have queen, 
knave, and three-small tramps, and some good suit to . 
make, he must begin with a small one. 

25. If he has knave, ten, eight, and two small trumps, 
with a strong suit, he should begin with the knave, in 
oider to make the nine fall in the second round; but if 
he has knave, ten, and three small trumps, with a good 
suit, he should piay a small one first. 

26. With ten, nine, eight, and one small trump, pro- 
vided he has a good suit, he should begin with the ten; 
hy which means he may get the trumps out, and have a 
chance of making his strong suit. 

The following observations will enable.a player to | 
know that bis partner has, no more of a suit whieh either 
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(a) Finesse, is to play a small card which may win, keeping the superior card or cards to lay over the right . 


hand adversary. 
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of them has played. Suppose he leads from queen, ten, 
nine, and twa small cards of any suit, the second hand 
puts on the knave, his partner plays the eight; in this 
ease, be having queen, ten, and nine, it 1s a demonstra- 
tion, if his partner plays well, tbat he can have no more 
of that suit. By that discovery, he may play his game 
accordingly, either by forcing his partner to trump 
that suit, if he is strong in trumps, or by playing an- 
other suit. IF he has king, queen, and ten of a suit, 
and he leads bis king, his partner plays the knave; this 
also demonstrates he has no more of that suit. Lf he has 
king, queen, and many more of a suit, and hegins with 
the king, in some cases it is good play in a partner, 
when he has the ace and one small card in that suit on- 
ly, to win the king with the ace; for suppose the part- 
ner to be very strong in trnmps, by taking the king 
with the ace, he gets the lead and trumps out, and hav- 
ing cleared the board of tromps, his partner returns his 
lead; and the ace being out, there is room for him to 
make that whole suit, which could not have been done 
if the partner bad kept the ace. Suppose he has no 
other good card in his hand besides that snit, he loses 
notbing by the ace’s taking his king ; and if it should 
so happen that he has a good card to bring in that suit, 
he gains all the tricks which he makes to that suit by 
this method of play: as his partner has taken his king 
with the ace, and trnmps aut upon it, he has reason to 
imagine that his partner has one of that snit to return 
him; for whieh reason he should not throw away any of 
that suit, even to keep a king or queen guarded. 

Method of playing when an honour ts turned up on 
the right hand.—Suppose the knave is turned up on his 
right hand, and that he has king, queen, and ten; in or- 
der to win the knave, he must begin with the king 3 by 
which means, his partner may suppose him to have queen 
and ten remaining, especially if he has a second lead, 
and he does not proceed to play the queen. 

Suppose the knave turned up as before, and he has 
ace, queen, and ten, by playing his queen, it answers 


- the purpose of the former rule. 


Whien the queen is turned np on his right hand, and 
he has ace, king, anid ‘knave, by playing his king, it an- 
swers the same. purpose of the former rule. 

In case aw honour is turned up on his left hand, sup- 
posing he should hold no honour, he should play trumps 
through the honour as soon as he gets the lead; but if 
he sbould hold an honour (except the ace), he must be 
cautious how he plays trumps, because, in case his part- 
ner holds no honour, his adversary will play his own 
game upon him. 

Method of playing the sequences..—The highest in se- 
quences of trumps should be played, unless he has ace, 
king, and queen; and then he should play the lowest, 
which informs his partner of the state of his game. 

When be has king, queen, and knave, and two small 
ones, which are not trumps, he should begin with the 
knave, whether he is strong in trumps or not, as he 
makes way for the whole suit by getting the ace out. 

Ifhe is strong in trnmps, and has a sequence of queen, 
knave, ten, and two small cards of a suit, he should play 
the highest of his sequence ; for if either of the adverga- 
ries should trump that suit in the second rannd, being 
also strang in trumps, he will make the remainder of 
that suit, by fetching out the trumps. When he has 
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knave, ten, and nine, and two small cards of a suit, he 
may play in the like manner. 

If king, queen, and knave, and one small card of any 
suit, is the case, whether strong in trumps or not, he 
should play the king; and when there are only four in 
number, the same method of play should be observed by 
inferior sequences. 

When weak in trumps, lie should begin by the lowest 
of the seqnence, provided he has five in nuntber, because 
if his partner has the ace of that suit he will make it. 
If he has the ace and four small cards of a suit, and 
weak in trumps, leading from that suit, he sbould play 
the ace. When strong in trumps, the game may be 
played otherwise. | 

How tomake a flam, or win every trick.—Suppose A 
and B partners against C and D, and C to deal, A to 
have the king, knave, and nine, and seven of hearts, 
which are trumps, a quart-major in spades, a tierce-major 
in diamonds, and the ace and king of clubs. Then sup- 
pose B to have nine spades, two clubs, and two diamonds. 
Also suppose D to have ace, queen, ten, and eight of 
trumps, with nine clubs, and C to have five trumps and 
eight diamonds. A leads a trump, which D wins, and 
D is to play a cluh, which his partner C is to trump; © 
leads a trump, which his partner D wins ; D then will 
lead a club, whieh C will trump; and C will play a 
trump, which D will win ; and D having the best trump 
will play it; after which D having seven clubs in hie 
hand, makes them, so that he flams A and B. 


How to play any hand of cards according to the nearest 
calculations of his partner’s holding certain winning 
cards ! ; 

x. That he has not one certain winning 


card, is - - - 2to £ 

2. That he bas not two certain winning 
cards, 1S - - - 17,to. @ 

But it is about 5 to 4 that he has one 
or both, or - - - 32to 25 

3- That he has one card out of any three 
certain winning cards, is about 5to 2 

4. That he has not three certain winning 
cards is about 31 to 1, or - 681 to 22 

5. That he has not two of them, is about 
Ast, (0:2, 0 - : 547 to 156 

6. That he has not one of them, is about 
4 to 6, or _° - - 378 to 325 

4. That he holds one or two of them, is 
in his favour about 13 to 6, or 481 to 222 


8. And about 5 to 2, that he holds 1, 2, 
or all three of them. 


The use of these calculations is for a whist-player to 
play his cards to the most advantage. or instance, ’ 
As the first calculation is two to one that his partner 
does not hold one certain winning card.—Suppose then 
a suit is led, of which the second player has the king 
and a small one only, he should put on the king, be- 
cause the odds are in his favour, that the third player 
cannot win it. For the same reason, when he is se- 
cond ployer, and to lead, he should play a king in pre- 
ference toa queen, because it is two to one the ace does 
not take it; but it is five to four the queen will be 
taken hy cither ace or king, which may be in the third 

hand. 
According 
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According to the second calculation, of its being five 
to four that his partner holds one certain winning card 
ont of auy two: If he has two honours in any suit, he 
can play to an ad vapiage, knowing it is five to tons in 
favonr of his partner’s having one of the two honours ; 
and by the same rule, if he is second player, having a 
queen and ane small card, by playing the queen he plays 
five to four against Cito 

It is obvious, from the third calculation, which proves 
it to be five to two that his partner has one card out of 
any three certain winning cards, that he who plays the 
knave sccond hand, having but the knave.and.one small 
card of the same sits must play five to two against him- 
gelf, and discovers — game to a great disadvantage; for 
whidh rex sou, he should play the lowest of any sequence 
which he may hold in his hand, as the knave, if he has 
king, queen, and knave; the ten, if he has queen, knave, 
and. sey &e. By so dain, his partner has an opportu- 
nity of jndging what card to play in that suit, according 
to the odds for or against him. 

From the above calculation, if he has acc, king, and 
ie two small trumps, he is entitled to win four tricks out 
fort. of six, provided he has four winning cards of any snit 5 

or five tricks out of seven, if he has five winhing cards 
of any suit: by playing two rounds of trumps, and ta- 
king out cight of them, it is five to two but his partner 
has a third tramp 3 aul th at should be so, he makes the 
tricks intended. 

WHISTON, Wriiram, an Polish divine of great 
parts, uncommon learning, and of singnlar character, 
was born in 1667 at Norton near Twycrosse in the 
county of Leicester, where his father was rector. Te 
was admitted of Clarehall, Cambridge, where he pur- 
sued his stndies, particularly in the mathematics, and 
commenced tntor; which his il] health at length forced 
him to decline. Having entered into orders, ~ became 
chaplain to Dr More bishop of Norwich in 16943 and 
in this station he published his first work, entitled A New 
Theory of the Earth, &e. in which its undertook to 
prove the Mosaic doctrine of the earth perfectly agrce- 
able to reason and philosophy. Tluis work hrought no 
small] reputation to the author. In the beginning of 
the 18th century he was made Sir Isaac Newton’s de- 
puty, and afterwards his successor, in the Lucasian pro- 
fessorship af mathematics; when fo resigned a living he 
had in Suffolk, and went to reside at Cambridge. Abant 
this time he published several scientifical lass expla- 
natory of the Newtonian philosophy; and he had the 
honour to be one of the first, if not the very first, who 
rendered these principles ~—_—— and intelligible to the 
yenerality of readers. About the year 1710, he was 
known to have adopted Arian principles, and was farm- 
ing projects to support and propagate them: among 
other things, he had translated the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions into English, which favoured the Arian doctrine, 
and which he asserted to be genuine. The consequcnce 
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siplvet! the university; he nevertheless pursued | hisseheme, 
by publishing the next year his Primitive Christianity 
Revived, 4 vols. 8vo, for which the convocation fell 
upon has very vehemently. On his expulsion from 
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was, that he was deprived of his professorship, and ba- | 
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Cambridge, Mr Whiston settled in Lendons where, 
withont suffering his zeal to be intimidated, he conti- 
nued to write, ~~ propavate his Primitive Chatpertnte, 

with as much ardour as if he had been in the cmciaieis 
rishing circumstances. Jn 1721, a subscription was 
made for the Support of his family, which amounted to 
470]. For though he drew profits from reading astro- 
nomical and philosophical lectures, and also from ie pnb- 

lications, which were very numerous, yet these of them- 
sclves would have been very insufficient: nor, when 
joined with the benevolence and charity of those who 
loved and esteemed him for his learning, integrity, and 
piety, did they prevent his being frequently 1 ny great 
distress. He continued long a member of the church of 
England, and regularly fr ‘eqnented its service, though he 
disapproved of many things in it: but at last he went 
over to the Baptists, and attended Dr Forster’s meeting 
at Pinner’s hall, Broadstreet. Among other performan- 
ces not specified above, he wrote Memoirs of his own life 
and weitings, which contain some cnrious particulars. 

Ie was remarkable for speaking the plainest truths on 
every oecasion, and to persons of every degrec. During 
the year 1725, that he, with Dr Clarke, Dr Berkeley, 
and others, had the honour to attend Qucen Caroline 
on a certain day of every week, to talk of the progress 
of science, her majesty one evening took occasion to pay 
him a just compliment on his truth and integrity, re- 
questing that he wonld, with his usual plainness, point 
out to her any fault that he might have Ae in her 
conduct. At first he begged to be excused, adding, that 
few persons could bear ny gpg thie Fats plainly told 
to them, and least of all royal personages, who, from 
their elevation, are necessarily surrounded by flatterers, 
to whose lips truth is a stranger. Her majesty replied, 
that he was to consider her not as a queen, but asa phi- 
losopher; and that philosophy is of very little use, if it 
cannot cnaile its professors to bear without dente 
truths necessary to their own improvement, Upan this 
he told her, that the greatest fault which he had obser- 
ved in her conduct, was her indecent behaviour in the 
house of God, whicn, he assured her, had made very 
uafavouralle impressions on the minds of many persons, 
wha coming to town from distant parts of the country, 
had gone to the chapel to obtain asight of her majesty, 
the king, and the royal family. The quecn made no 
reply ; hut in about six weeks afterwards renewed her 
request, that Mr Wiiston would poiat ont the most 
glaring improprieties in her conduct. To this he an 
swered, that he had laid down a maxim, from which he 
could not deviate, never to paint ont to any person more 
than one fanit at a time, and never to give a second re- 
proof till he had observed some good consequence to have 
arisen from the first (A). Much to the queen’s honour, 
she was pleased with this plain-dealing, and continued 
to think favourably of My Whiston. This honest, but 
whimsical and credulous maa, died in 1762, at et 

ranced age of gs. 

WHITBY, Dre Dantex, a very learned English 
divinc, was born in 1638, and bred at Oxford; where 
in ia, he was elected perpetual fellow of his college. 
He afterwards became chaplain to Dr Seth Ward, bi- 


shop 
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(a) Bishop Berkeley was present at these conversations, and from his son we received the account we have given 
of them. hey are likewise mentioned, but not ¢ stated so accurately, by Bishop Netyton in his own Life. 
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V chanter of the said church, on the death of Mr John 
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bend of Yatesbury in that church, and soon after to that 
In 1672 he was admitted 


South, and then, or soon after, rector of St Edmund’s 
church in Salisbury. He was made a prebendary of 
‘Taunton Regis in 1696, and died in 1726. He was 
ever strangely ignorant of worldly affairs, even to a de- 
yree that is scarcely to be conceived. His writings are 
numerous, and well known; particularly his Commen- 
tary on the New Testament. 

WHITBY, a sea-port town in the north riding of 
Yorkshire, seated on the river Esk, near the place where 
it falls into the sea. ‘he houses are neat, strong, and 
convenient; the number of inhabitants in 1811 was 
6969. Ship-building is their principal employment. 
W. Long. o. 24. N. Lat. 54. 30. 

‘ WHITE, one of the colours of natural bodies. 

Write of the Eye, denotes the first tunic or coat of 
the eye, called albuginea. See ANATOMY, N° 142. 

Wire of Egg. See ALBUMEN and Eaec. 

Wnrre Friars, a name common to several orders of 
monks, from being clothed in a white habit. 

Wire Sea, is a bay of the Frozen ocean, so called in 
the north part of Muscovy, lying between Russian Lap- 
Jand and Samoieda; at the bottom of which stands the 
city of Archangel. This was the chief port the Russi- 
ans had before their conquest of Livonia. 

Wrirr Colour, white lead for painting. See CHE- 
MISTRY, N° 1856. 

Wire Iron, or Tin-plate, iron-plates covered over 
with tins for the method of making which, see Lat- 
TEN, CHEMIsTRY, N° 1956. | 

In 1681 tin-plates were manufactured in England 
by one Andrew Yarranton, who had been sent to Bo- 
hemia to learn the methed of making them. Bat 
the mannfacture was soon afterwards discontinned. It 
was revived in 1740, and has now arrived at as great, 
if not greater, perfection in this country than in any 
other. 

Wire Lead. 

Wrure-Lhvroat. 
Index. 

WHITEFIELD, Greorecs, the celebrated preacher 
among the people called Mcthodtsts, was born in the 
year 1714, at the Bell in the city of Gloucester, which 
was then kept by his mother. At about 12 years of 
age lle was put to a grammar-school ; but his mother 
entering into a second marriage, which proved a disad- 
vantageous one, he, when ahout 15, put on a blue apron, 
and served her in the capacity of a drawer or waiter. 
After continuing ahout a year in this servile employ- 
ment, she turned over the business to his hrother 5; who 
marrying, and George not agreeing with his sister-in- 
law, he left the inn. Some time after, meeting with an 
old school-fellow, then a servitor in Pembroke college, 
Oxford, he was induced to attempt getting into the 
same college in a like capacity, and succeeded. Here 
Mr Whitefield, who from his own account appears to 
have always had a strong tincture of enthusiasm in his 
constitution from his very childhood, distinguished him- 
self by the austerity of his devotion, and acquired con- 
siderable eminence in some religions assemblies in that 
city. At the age of 21, the fame of his piety recom- 
mended him so effectually to Dr Benson, then bishop of 
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Whitby Shop of Salisbury ; who collated him in 1668 to the pre- 
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Gloucester, that he made him a voluntary offer of ardi- Whitesies: 


nation. IJnimediately after this regular admissian into 
the ministry, Mr Whitefield applied himself to the most 
extraordinary, the most indefatigable, duties of his cha- 
racter, preaching daily in prisons, fields, and open streets, 


wherever he thought there would be a likelihood of 


making proselvtes. Having at length made himself 
universally known in England, he embarked for Ame- 
rica, where the tenets of Methodism began to spread 
very fast under his friends the Wesleys; and first deter- 
mined upon the institution of the orphan-hovse at Geor- 
gia, which he afterwards effected. After a long course 
of peregrination, his fortune increased as his fame ex- 
tended among his followers, and he erected two very 
extensive buildings for public worship, under the name 
of Tabernacles ; one in Tottenbam-Court Road, and the 
other in Moorfields. Here, with the help of some 
assistants, le continued for several years, attended by 
very crowded congregations, and gmitting the kingdona 
only occasionally. Besides the two tabernacles already 
mentioned, Mr Whitefeld, by being chaplain to the 
countess dowager of Huntingdon, was connected with 
two other religious mectings, one at Bath, and the other 
at Tunbridge, chiefly erected under that lady’s patron- 
age. By a lively, fertile, and penetrating genius, by the 
most unwearied zeal, and by a forcible and persuasive de- 
livery, he never failed of the desired effect upon his ever 
crowded and admiring audiences. In America, however, 
which always engaged much of his attention, le was 
destined to finish his course 3 and he died at Newberry, 
abont 40 miles from Boston in New England, in 14770. 
WHITEHAVEN, a sea-port town of Cumberland, 
with a maiket on Tuesday, and containing 10,106 in- 
habitants in 1811. It is seated on a creek of the lrish 
sea, on the north end of a great hill, washed by the 
tide of flood on the west side, where there is a large 
rock or quarry of hard white stone, which gives name to 
the place, and which, with the help of a strong stone- 
wall, secures the harbour, into which small barks may 
enter. It is lately’much improved in its buildings, and 
noted for its trade in pit-coal and salt, there being near 
it a valnable coal-mine, which rons a considerable 
way onder the sea. ‘They have a custom-house here 5 
and they carry on a good trade to Ireland, Scotland, 
Chester, Bristol, and other parts. It is 10 miles south- 
west of Cockermouth, and 305 north-west of London. 
W. Long. 2. 55. N. Lat. 55. 30. 
WHITENESS, the quality which denominates or 
constitutes a body white. 

WHITES, or Fiuvor Albus. 
250. , 

WHITING. See Ganus, IlchtTuyvoLocy Index. 

WHITLOW, or Wuittoz. See SurcERY Jindex. 

WHEITSUN Farruines, otherwise called Simoke- 

farthings ov Quadrantes Pentecostales, a composition for 

offerings which were anciently made in Whitsun-week 
by every man in England, who occupied a house with a 
chimney, to the cathedral church of the diocese in which 
he lived. 

WHITSUNDAY, a solemn festival of the Christian 
church, observed on the fiftieth day after Faster, in me- 
mory of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles 
in the visible appearance of fiery cloven tongues, and of 
those miraculous powers which were then conferred upon 
them, tt 


See Menicine, N° 
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It is called Whitsunday, or White Sunday ; because 
this being one of the stated times for baptism inthe an- 
cient church, those who were baptized put on white gar- 
meuts, as types of that spiritual purity they received in 
baptism. As the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
apostles happened upon the day which the Jews called 
Pentecost, this festival retained the name of Pentecost 
among the Christians. 
' Wuirsunpay Isle, one of the New Hebrides, which 
lies about four miles to the south, runs in the sanie direc- 
tion, and is of the same length, having more sloping ex- 
posores than Aurora: it appears to be better inhabited, 
and to contain more plantations. 

WHORTLEBERRY. See Vaccinium, Borany 
Index. 

WHELYTT, Dr Rosert, an eminent physician, horn 
at Edinburgh on the 6th September 1714, was the son 
of Robert Whytt, Esq. of Bennochy, advocate. This 
gentleman died six months before the birth of our au- 
thor, who had also the misfortune to be deprived of his 
mother before he liad attained the seventh year of his 
age. After receiving the first rudiments of school-edu- 
eation, he was sent to the university of St Andrew’s ; 
and after the usual course of instruction therc, in classi- 
eal, philosophical, and mathematical learning, he came 
to Edinburgh, where he entered upon the study of me- 
dicine, under those eminent medical teachers, Monro, 
Rutherford, Sinclair, Plummer, Alston, and Innes. Af- 
ter learning what was to be acquired at this university, 
in the prosecution of his studies he visited foreign coun- 
tries; and after attending the most eminent teachers 
at London, Paris, and Leyden, be had the degree of 
Doctor of Physic conferred upon bim by the university 
of Rheims in 1736, being then in the 22d year of his 
age. 
‘Upon his return to his native conntry, he had the same 
honour also conferred upon him by the university of St 
Andrew’s; wherc he had before obtained, with applause, 
the degree of Master of Arts. 

Not long afterwards, in the yea? 1737, he was ad- 
mitted a Licentiate of Medicine by the Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh ; and the year following he 
was raised to the rank of a Fellow of the College. From 
the time of his admission asa licentiate, he entered npon 
the practice of physic at Edinburgh; and the reputation 
which he acquired for medical learning, pointed him 
out as a fit successor for the first vacant chair in thie 
university. Accordingly, when Dr Sinclair, whose 
eminent medical abilities, and persuasive powers of ora- 
tory, had contributed not a little to the rapid advance- 


ment of the medical school of Edinburgh, found that . 


those conspicuous talents which he possessed could no 
longer be exerted in the manner which they once had 
been, when he enjoyed bodily vigonr unimpaired by 
age and powers of mind unclouded by disease, he re- 


signed his academical appointments in favour cf Dr 


Whytt. 

This admission into the college took place on the 
20th of June 17463 and he began his first course of the 
institutions of medicine at the commencement of the 
next winter-session. ‘The abilities which he displayed 
from his academical chair, in no particnlar disappointed 
‘the expectations which had been formed of his lectures. 
The Latin tongue was the language of the university of 
Edinhurgh ; and he both spoke and wrote in Latin 
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with singular propriety, elegance, and perspicuity. At 
that time the system and sentiments of Dr Boerhaave, 
which, notwithstanding their errors, must challenge the 
admiration of latest ages, were very generally received 
by the most intelligent physicians in Britain, Dr Whytt 
had no such idle ardonr for novelties as to throw thein 
entirely aside because he could not follow them in every 
particular. The institutions of Dr Boerhaave, there- 
fore, furnished him with a text for his lectures ; and he 
was no less successful in explaining, illustrating, and 
establishing the sentiments of the author, when he could 
freely adopt them, than in refuting them by clear, con- 
nected, and decisive arguments, when he had occasion 
to differ from him. The opinions which he himself pro- 
posed, were delivered and enforced with such acutencss 
of invention, such display of facts and force of argument, 
as could rarely fai] to gain universal assent from his nu- 
merous auditors; but free from that self-sufficiency 
which is ever the offspring of ignorance and conceit, he 
delivered his conclusions with becoming modesty and 
diffidence. 

From the time that he first entered upon au acadenu- 
cal appointment, till the year 1756, his prelections were 
confined to the institutions of medicine alone. But at 
that period his learned colleague Dr Rutherford, who 
then filled the practical chair, who had already taught 
medicine at Edinburgh with universal applause for more 
than thirty years, and who had been the first to hegin 
the institution of clinical lectures at the Royal Infirmary, 
found it necessary to retire from the fatiguing duties of 
an office to which the progress of ape rendered him un- 
equal. On this crisis Dr Whytt, Dr Monro, sen. and 
Dr Cullen, each agreed to take a share in an appoint- 
ment in which their united exertions promised the highest 
advantages to the university. By this arrangement stu- 
dents, who had an opportunity of daily witnessing the 
practice of three such teachers, and of hearing the 
grounds of that practice explained, could not fail to de- 
rive the most solid advantages. 

In these two departments, the institutions of medicine 
in the university, and the clinical lectures in the Royal 
Infirmary, Dr Whytt’s academical labours were attend- 
ed with the most beneficial consequences both ta the stu- 
dents and to the university. But not long after the 
period we have last mentioned, his lectures on the for- 
mer of these snbjects underwent a considerable change. 
About this time the illustrious Gaubius, who had sne- 
ceeded to the chair of Boerhaave, favoured the world 
with his Institationes Pathologie. This branch of medi- 
cine had indeed a place in the text which Dr Whytt 
formerly followed ; but, without detracting from the 
character of Dr Boerhaave, it may justly be said, that 
the attention he had bestowed upan it was not equal to 
its importance. Dr Whytt was sensible of the improved 
state in which pathology now appeared in the writings 
of Boerhaave’s successor; and he madc no delay in 
availing himself of the advantages which were then af- 
forded. 

In the year 1762, his pathological lectures were en- 
tirely new-modelled. Following the publication of 
Ganbirs as a text, he delivered a comment, whicli was 
read by every intelligent student with the most unfeign- 
ed satisfaction. In these Icetures he collected and con- 
densed the fruits of accurate observation aud long experi- 
ence. Enriched by all the opportunities of informatien 
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as his most finished production. 

For a period of more than twenty years, during which 
he was justly held in the highest estecm as a lecturer at 
Vdinburgh, it may readily be supposed that the extent 
of his practice corresponded to his reputation. In fact, 
he received both the first emoluments, and the highest 
honours, which could here be obtained. With exten- 
sive practice in Edinburgh, he had numerous consulta- 
tions from other places. His opinion on medical sub- 
jects was daily requested by his most eminent contem- 
poraries in every part of Britain. Foreigners of the first 
distinction, and celebrated physicians tn the. most remote 
parts of the British empire, courted an intercourse with 
him by letter. Besides private testimonies of esteem, 
many public marks of honour were conferred upon him 
both at home and abroad. In 1752, he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society of London; in 1761, he 
was appointed first physician to the king of Scotland ; 
and in 1764, he was chosen president of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians at Edinburgh. 

But the fame which Dr Whytt acquired as a practi- 
tioner and teacher of medicine, were not a little increased 
by the information which he communicated to the me- 
dical world in different publications. His celebrity as 
_an author was still more extensive than his reputation 
as a. professor. 

His first publication, An Essay on the Vital and 
other Involuntary Motions of Animals, although it had 
been begun soon after he had finished his academical 
course of medical education, did not come from the 
press till 17513 a period of fifteen years from the 
time that he had finished his academical course, and 
obtained a degree in medicine: but the delay of this 
publication was fully compensated by the matter which 
it contained, and the improved form under which it 
appeared. 

The next subject which employed the pen of Dr 
Whytt was one of a nature more immediately practi- 
cal. His Essay on the Virtues of Lime-water and 
Soap in the Cure of the Stone, first made its appear- 
ance in a separate volume in1752. Part of this second 
work had appeared several years before in the Edinburgh 
Medical Essays: but it was now presented to the world 
as a distinct publication, with many improvements and 
additions. 

His third work, intitled Physiological Essays, was 
first published inthe year1755. This treatise consisted 
of two parts; rst, An Inquiry into the Causes which 
promote the Circulation of the Fluids in the very small 
‘Vessels of Animals 3 and 2dly, Observations on the Sen- 
sibility and Irritability of the Parts of Men and other 
Animals, occasioned by Dr Haller’s treatise on that sub- 
ject. The former of these may be considered as an ex- 
tension and farther illustration of the sentiments which 
he had already delivered in his Essay on the Vital Mo- 
tions, while the latter was on a subject of a controversial 
nature. In both he displayed that acuteness of genius 
and strength of judgment which appeared in his former 
writings. 

From the time at which his Physiological Essays were 
published, several years were probably employed by our 
author in preparing for the press a larger and perhaps a 
more important work than any yet mentioned, his Ob- 
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servations on the Nature, Causes, and Cure of those Dis- 
orders which are commonly called nervous, Aypochon- 


driac, and Aysteric. ‘The elaborate and uscful work was Wicket. 


published in the year 1764. 

The last of Dr Whytt’s writings is entitled, Observa- 
tions on the Dropsy in the Brain. This treatise did not 
appear till two years after his death; when all his other 
works were collected and published in one quarto vo- 
lume, under the direction of his son and of his intimate 
friend the late Sir John Pringle. 

Besides tliese five works, he wrote many other papers, 
which appeared in different periodical publications ; par- 
ticularly in the Philosophical Transactions, the Medical 
Essays, the Medical Observations, and the Physical and 
Literary Essays. 

At an early period of life, soon after he had settled as 
a niedical practitioner in Edinburgh, he entered into the 
married state. Elis first wife was Miss Robertson, sister 
to General Robertson, governor of New York. By her 
he had two children ; both of whom died in early infan- 
cy, and their mother did not long survive them. A few 
years after the death of his first wife, he married as a 
second wife Miss Balfour, sister to James Balfour, Esq. 
of Pilrig. By her he had fourteen children; but in 
these also he was in some respects unfortunate ; for six 
of them only survived him, three sons and three daugh- 
ters, and of the former two are since dead. Although 
the feeling heart of Dr Whytt, amidst the distresses of 
bis family, must have often suffered that uneasiness and 
anxiety which in such circumstances is the unavoidable 
consequence of parcntal affection and conjugal love ; yet 
he enjoyed a large share of matrimonial felicity. But 
his course of happiness was terminated by the death of 
his wife, which happened in the year 1764: and it 18 
not improbable that this event had some share in hasten- 
ing his own death; for in the beginning of the year 
1765 his health was so far impaired, that he became 
incapable of his former exertions. A tedious complica- 
tion of chronical ailments, which chiefly appeared under 
the form of diabetes, was not to be resisted by all the 
medical skill which Edinburgh could afford; and at 
length terminated in death, on the 15th of April 1766, 
in the 52d of his age. 

WIBURGH, a considerable town of Denmark, in 
North Jutland, with a bishop’s see, remarkable for being 
the seat of the chief court of justice in the province. 
The hall where the council assembles has the archives, 
of the country, and escaped the terrible fire that happen- 
ed in the year 1726, and which burned the cathedral- 
church, that of the Black Friars, the town-house, and 
the bishop’s palace; but they have all been rebuilt more 
magnificent than before. It is seated on the lake Weter, 
in a peninsula, 25 miles north-west of Sleswick, and 
110 north-by-west of Copenhagen. E. Long. g. 50- 
N. Lat. 56. 20. 

WICK, a royal borough on the east coast of the 
connty of Caithness. It is small, and the streets narrow, 
but a few of its buildings are an ornament to the place. 
The present harbour is very inconvenient, but it 18 pro- 
posed to erect a new one, which will be of great im- 
portance to the safety of navigation along that coast. 
The population of the whole parish in 1793 amounted 
to 5000; that of the town alone, in 1811, 5080. 

WICKER, signifies made of small twigs. : 

WICKET, a small door in the gate of a fortified 
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place, &c. or a hole in a door through which to view 


“wicklif, what passes without. 


WICKLIFFE, Jonny, the first divine in Europe who 
had resolution to attempt a reformation of religion, was 
born about the year 1324, in the parish of Wyclifl, near 
Richmond, in Yorkshire. He was educated at Oxford,. 
first in Queen’s and afterwards in Merton college, of 
which he was a probationer fellow. Having acquired 
the reputation of a man of great Icarning and abilities, 
in 1361 he was chosen master of Baliol-hal!, and in 
1365 constituted warden of Canterbury college, by the 
founder, Archbishop Simon de Islip ; but in 1367, he was 
ejected by the regulars, together with three secular fel- 
lows. He thought their proceedings arbitrary, and 
therefore appealed to the pope; but instead of obtain- 
ing redress, the ejectment was confirmed in 1370. This 
disappointment probably contributed somewhat towards 
his enmity. to the see of Rome, or rather to confirm that 


enmity; for he had long before written against the 


pope’s exactions and corruptions of religion. fowever, 
his credit in the university continued ; for having taken 
the degree of doctor in divinity, he read public lectures 
with great applause ; in which he frequently. exposed 
the impositions of the Mendicant friars. About this 
time he published a defence of his sovereign Edward III. 
against the pape, who had insisted on the homage to 
which his predecessor. King John had agreed. ‘This de- 
fence was the cause of Wickliff’s introduciion at court, 
and of his being sent one of the ambassadors in 1374 to 
Bruges, where they met the pope’s nuncios, in- order to 
settle several ecclesiastical matters relative tothe pope’s 
authority. In the mean time Wieklff was presented by 
the king to the rectory of Lutterworth in Leicestershire, 
and in 13475 he obtaimed a rrebend in the church of 
Westbury in Gloucestershire. Wickliff continued hither- 
to, without molestation, to oppose the papal authority ; 
but in 1377 a bull was sent over to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and to Courtney bishop of London, order- 
ing them to secure this. arch-herctic, and lay him in 
irons ; at the same time the pope wrote to the king, re- 
questing him to favour the bishops in the prosecution ; 
he also sent a bull to Oxford, commanding the univer- 
sity to give him np. Before these bulls reached Eng- 
Jand Edward IIL. was dead; and Wickliff, protected by 
John duke of Lancaster, uncle to Richard LI. favoured 
by the queen-mother, and supported by the citizens of 
London, eluded the persecution of Pope Gregory TX. 
who died in 1378. In the following year this intrepid 
reformer presented to parliament a severe paper against 
the tyranny of Rome, wrote against the papal supremacy 
and. infallibility, and published a book 
the Scriptures, intended to prepare the way for an Eng- 
Vish translation of them, in which he had made consider- 
able progress. In 1381 he published Sixteen Conclusions ; 
«n the first of which he ventured to expose the grand ar- 
ticle of transubstantiation. These conclusions being con- 
demned by. the chancellor of Oxford, Wickliff appealed 
to the king and parliament 5 but being deserted by his 
unsteady patron the duke of Lancaster, he was obliged 
; and by an order from 
the king was expelled the university. He now retired 
to his living of Lutterworth, where he finished his trans- 
jation of the bible. This version, of which there are 
several manuscript copies in the libraries of the univer- 
sities, British Museum, &e. is a very literal translation, 
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from the Latin vulgate. In 1383 he was suddenly Wicklif™ 


struck with a palsy; a repetition of which put an end 
to his life in December 1384. He was buried in his 
own church, where his bones were suffered to rest in 
peace till the year 1428, when, by an order from the 
pope, they were taken up and burnt.—Besides a num- 
ber of works that have been printed, he left a prodigi- 
ous number of manuscripts ; an aecurate list of which 
may be scen in Bishop Tanner’s Bib. Brit. Hib. Some 
of them are in the Bodleian Library, others in the Bri- 
tish Museum, &c. 

Wicekliff was doubtless a very extraordinary man, con- 
sidering the times in which he lived. His natural saga- 
city discovered the absurdities and impositions of the 
church of Rome, and he had the honesty and resolution 
to promulgate his opinions, which a little more sup- 
port would probably. have enabled him to establish : 
they were evidently the foundation of the subsequent 
reformation. 

WICKLOW, a county of Ireland, in the province 
of Leinster; bounded on the north by the eounty of 
Dublin; on the east by the Irish sea; on the south by 
Wexford; and on the west by Kildare and Cather- 
longh. It is 33 miles in length, 20 in breadth, and in- 
differently fruitful. It contains 54 parishes, and sends 
two members to parliament. See WickLow, SuPPLE- 
MENT. 

Wick ow, the capital of a:county.of the same name 


in Ireland; seated on the sca-side, with a narrow harbour, . 


at the mouth of the river Leitrim, over which stands a 
rock, instead of a castle, surrounded by a strong wall, 24 


miles south of Dublin. W. Long. 6. 7. N. Lat. 52-.55.- 


WIDGEON. See Anas, OrnitHoLocy Index. 


WIDOW, a woman who has lost her husband. 


WIFE, a married woman, or one joined: with, and. 


under the protection of, an husband. See HusBanD. 
Iste or WIGHT, an island lying on the south coast 
of Hampshire, from whieh it is separated by a narrow 
channel. 
breadth. It is nearly divided into equal ‘parts by the 
river Medé or Cowes, which rising in the southern 
angle, enters at the northern, into the channel, opposite 
the mouth of Southampton bay. The south-coast 13 
edged with very steep cliffs of chalk-and freestone, hol- 
lowed into caverns in various parts. 
fenced with ridges of rocks, of whieh the most remark- 
able are those called, from their sharp extremities, the 
Needles. Between the island and the main are various 
sand-banks, especially off the eastern part, where is the 
safe road of St Helen’s. Across the island, from-east to 
west, runs a ridge of hills, forming a tract of fine downs, 
with a-ehalky or marly soit, which feed a great number 
of fine-fleeced sheep. Rahbits are also very: plentiful 
here. ‘To the north of this ridge the land.is chiefly 
pasture: to the south of it is a rich arable country, pro- 
ducing great crops of corn. The variety of prospects 


- 


It is about 21 miles in length and 13 in. 


The west side is- 


whicli this island affords, its mild ‘air, and the neat man- . 


ner in which the fields are laid out, render it a very-de- 
lightful spot. It is devoted almost solely to husbanr 
dry, and has no manufactory. It is one of the princi- 
pal resources of the London market for unmalted barley. 
Among its produets are to be reckoned a pure white 
pipe-clay, and-a fine white crystalline sand 5 of the lat- 
ter of which great quantities are exported for the use of 
the.glass works in various parts. Its principal town is 
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the borough of Newport ; it likewise contains the two 
small boroughs of Newton and Yarmouth. 

WIGTON, a royal borough, and capital of that 
district of Galloway to which it gives name. It is of 
considerable antiquity, and few of its houses have been 
lately erected. It is supposed to have been a place of 
gome consequence in the ninth century, and that it 
was made a royal borough in the reign of Robert 
Bruce. It is governed by a provost, two bailies, and 
12 counsellors; is extremely healthy, and furnishes 
many instances of longevity. In 1755, the population 
amounted to 1032, and in 1811 it amounted to 14711. 

WIGTONSHIRE, sometimes denominated Upper or 
West Galloway, is about 30 miles long, and 12 broad. 
It is bounded on the south-east by the hay of Wigton, 
by which it is separated from Kirkcudbright ; on the 
south and west by the ocean; on the north by Ayr- 
shire; and on the east by Kirkcudbright. The coast 
is tolerably fertile, but improvements in agriculture are 
still in their infancy. The interior and northern parts 
are hilly and barren, fit only for sheepand black cattle. 
It contains three royal boroughs, viz. Wigton, Stran- 
raer, and Whithorn, with a number of seats belonging 
to noblemen and gentlemen. It is divided into 147 
parishes 3 and, according to a census taken since the 
passing of the population act in 1811, the population 
amounted to 26,891, being an increase of 10,425 since 
the return to Dr Webster in 1755. The valued rent 
ig 67,6461. Scots, while the real rent was computed 
many years ago at 53,8gol. sterling. 


The following is the population according to the pa- 
rishes at two different periods * : 


: Population Population in 
Parishes. ace! Pps oe 
Glasserton ; - 809 goo 
Inch “ - - 1513 1450 
Kirkcolm - - 765 945 
Kirkinner - “ 792 116s 

5 Kirkmaiden - - IOS1 1380 
Kirkowan - - 795 690 
Leswalt ~ ; 652 1194 
Luce, New - - 459 400 
Luce, Old - - I509 1200 

10 Mochrum - - 828 1400 
Penninghame -— -- I 509 2000 
Port Patrick : - 611 996 
Sorbie - - - 968 1069 
Stranraer - - 610 1602 

15 Stoneykirk ~ ~ Tigi 1365 
Whithorn - ~ T412 1890 

17 Wigton - - - “toge 1350 

Total, 16,466 20,982 

Population in 1811 . - - 26,891 


See WIGTONSHIRE, SUPPLEMENT. 


WILD-Fire. See Wild.Frar. 
WILDERNESS, in Gardening, a kind of grove of 
“large trees, in a spacious garden, in which the walks are 
commonly made either*to intersect each other in angles, 
or have the appearance of meanders and labyrinths. 
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Wildernesses (says Mr Miller) should always be pro- 
portioned to the extent of the gardens in which they are 
made ; for it is very ridiculous to see a large wilderness 
planted with tall trees ina small spot of ground; and, 
on the other hand, nothing can be more absurd than to 
see little paltry squares, or quarters of wilderness-work, 
in a magnificent large garden. As to the situation of 
wildernesses, they should never be placed too near the 
habitation, nor soas to obstruct any distant prospect of 
the country, there being nothing so agreeable as an un- 
confined prospect: but where, from the situation of the 
place, the light is confined within the limits of the gar- 
den, nothing can so agreeably terminate the prospect as 
a beautiful scene of the various kinds of trees judiciously 
planted; and if it is so contrived that the termination is 
planted circularly, with the concave towards the sight, 
it will have a much better effect than if it end in 
straight lines or angles. The plants should always be 
adapted to the size of the plantation; for it is very ab- 
surd for tall trees to be planted in the small squares of a 
little garden; and in large designs small shrubs will have 
a mean appearance. It should also be observed never to 
plant evergreens amongst deciduaus trees; but always to 
place the evergreens in a wilderness in a separate part by 
themselves, and that chiefly in sight. 

As to the walks, those that have the appearance of 
meanders, where the eye cannot discover more than 
twenty or thirty yards in length, are generally prefer- 
able to all others, and these should now and then lead 
into an open circular piece of grass; in the centre of 
which may be placed either an obelisk, statue, or foun- 
tain; and if in the middle of the wilderness there be 
contrived a large opening, in the centre of which may 
be erected a dome or banqueting honse, surrounded with 
a green plot of grass, it will be a considerable addition 
to the beauty of the whole. From the sides of the 
walks and openings, the trees should rise gradually one 
above another to the middle of the quarters; where 
should always be planted the largest growing trees, so 
that the heads of all the trees may appear to view, while 
their stems will be hid from the sight. Thus, in those 
parts which are planted with deciduous trees, roses, 
honeysuckles, spireea frutex, and other kinds of low 
flowering shrubs, may be planted next the walks and 
openings; and at their feet, near the sides of the walks, 
may be planted primroses, violets, daffodils, &c. not ina 
straight line, but so as to appear accidental, as in a na- 
tural wood. Behind the first row of shrubs should he 
planted syringas, althzea frutex, mezereons, and other 
flowering shrubs of a middle growth; and these may be 
backed with many other sorts of trees rising gradually 
to the middle of the quarters. 

The part planted with evergreens may be disposed 
in the following manner, viz. in the first line next the 
great walks may be placed the laurnstinus, boxes, 
spurge laurel, juniper, savin, and other dwarf ever- 
greens. Behind these may be placed laurels, hollies, 
arbutuses, and other evergreens of a larger growth. 
Next to these may be planted alaternuses, phyllireas, 
yews, cypresses, Virginian cedars, and other trees of 
the same growth 5 behind these may be planted Nor- 
way and silver firs, the true pine, and other sorts of the 
fir growth; and in the middle should be planted Scoteh 
pines, pinaster, and other sorts of the larger growing 
evergreens 5 
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evergreens 3 which will afford a most delightful prospect 
if the different shades of the greens are curiously inter- 
mixed. 

But beside the grand walks and openings (which 
should always be laid with turf, and kept well mowed), 
there should be some smaller serpentine walks throngh 
the middle of the quarters, where persons may retire 
for privacy; and by the sides of these private walks 
may also be scattered some wood-flowers and plants ; 
which, if artfully planted, will have a very good ef- 
fect. 

In the general design of these wildernesses, there 
should not he a studied and stiff correspondency between 
the several parts; for the greater diversity there is in 
the distribution of them, the more pleasure they will af- 
ford. 

WILKIE, Witttam, D. D. author of a heroic 
pogm called the Epigontad, was born in the parish of 
Dalmeny in West Lothian in Scotland, in October 
1721. His father was a small farmer, and was not 
very fortunate in his worldly affairs. He gave his son, 
however, a liberal education, the early part of which 
he received at the parisi school cf Dalmeny, and at the 
age of 13 he was sent to the university of Edinburgh, 
where he was soon distinguished as a young man of ge- 
nius. Among his fellow-students were Dr Robertson 
the historian, Mr Home the poet, and some other emi- 
nent literary characters. He became acquainted also 
in the course of his education, with David Hume and 
Dr Adam Ferguson. 

Before he completed his stndies at the university, his 
father died, leaving him only the stock and unexpired 
lease of his farm, with the care of three sisters, one of 
whom being afterwards married to an experienced farm- 
er, Wilkie availed himself of his practical knowledge. 
He formed a system of farming which fully answered his 
own expectations, and secured to him the approhation of 
all his neighbours. After becoming a preacher in the 
church of Scotland, he still continued his former mode 
of living, cultivating his farm, reading the classics, and 
occasionally preaching for the ministers in the neigh- 
bourhood. In 1753, he was presented to the church of 
Ratho hy the earl of Lauderdale, who was sensible. of 
his worth, and admired his yvenius. The daties of his 
new office he discharged with fidelity, and was celebra- 
ted for his impressive mode of preaching, while he did 
not neglect the amusements of husbandry, and the study 
of the helles lettres. He published his fpigoniad in 
the year 1757, the result of fourteen years study, and 
a second edition of it was called for in 1759, in which 
year he was chosen professor of nataral piulosophy in 
the university of St Andrews. His whole fortune, when 
he removed to this place, did not exceed 200l. which 
he laid out in the purchase of a few acres of land in the 
vicinity of the city. He lived in the university in the 
same studious and retired manner as he had done at 
Ratho. Ime a 
fables of no great celebrity, prior to which the universi- 
ty conferred on him the degree of D. D. He died, af- 
ter a lingering illness, on the roth of October 1772. 

The manners of Dr Wilkie were in many respects 
very singular, and in some quite disgusting. Tor the 
purpose of promoting perspiration, and thns removing 
an aguish complaint, with which he had been seized du- 
ring his residence at Ratho, he generally slept in winter 
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In the year 1768, he published a volume of . 
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under no fewer than 24 blankets. His aversion to clean 
linen is altogether unaccountable. Jt is said than when 
le slept fram home, he not anly stipulated for the pro- 
per quantity of blankets, but requested to be indulged 
with sheets which had been previously used by some 
other person. It is scarcely necessary to add, that his 
dress was slovenly in the extreme. 
markable, that Dr Wilkie never could read aloud the 
smoothest verse in such a manner as to preserve either 
the measure or the sense, although his own compositions 
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in verse are greatly distinguished by their smoathness . 


and elegance. 

Tt is said that Dr Wilkie, from having studied Ho- 
mer with great attention, was led to project an epic 
poem on the model of that ancient poet. 
of it is drawn from the fourth book of the Tliad, where 
Sthenelus gives Agamemnon a short account of the 


The subject. 


sacking of ‘Thebes ; and as that city was taken by the 


sons of those who had fallen before it, our author gave 
to his poem the title of Epigoniad, from the Greek 
word exvyoves, signifying descendants. ‘This title, it is 


supposed, is not very appropriate, and is not altogether | 


free from quaintness. ‘The subject of the poem has not 
been selected with much judgment; for the learned 
reader will prefer studying the manners and actions of 
ancient heroes in the sublime descriptions of Homer and 
Virgil, and others will be little interested in scenes and 
characters so different from those with which they are 
familiar, and so far removed from their own times. 
Accordingly, the Epigontad, with all its merit as an 


epic poem (and it is not destitute of many of the essen-. 


tial requisites of that species of poetical composition), is 
now little known. 

WILKINS, Dr Jony, a most ingenious and learned 
English bishop, was the son of a goldsmith of Oxford, 
and was born tin 1614. He adhered to the parliament 
during the civil wars, by whom he was made warden of 
Wadham college in 1648: he married afterwards the 
sister of Oliver Cromwell, and procured a dispensation to 
retain his wardenship notwithstanding, Richard Crom- 
well made him master of ‘Trinity college, Cambridge, 
from whieh he was ejected on the Restoration. He 


then became preacher to Gray’s-Inn, rector of St Lau-. 


rence Jewry, London, dean of Rippon, and in 1688 
was promoted to the bishopric of Chester. He died in 
1672. Bishop Wilkins thought it pradent to submit to 
the powers in being ; he therefore subscribed to the so- 


lemn league amd covenant while it was enforced, and - 


was equally ready to swear allegiance to King Charles 
when he was restored: this with his moderate spirit 
toward dissenters, rendered him not very agreeable to 
charchmen. Elis mathematical and philosophical works, 
which contain many ingenious and curious pieces, con- 
sidering the time when they were written, have been 


collected in one vol. 8vo. He published also some theo- | 


logical tracts. He was the first president of the Royal 
Society. 


WILL, that faculty of the mind by‘which it em- . 


braces or rejects any thing oflered to it. See Mxeta- 
PHYSICS. 

WILL, or Last Writ, in Law, signifies the decla- 
ration of a man’s mind and intent relating to the dispo- 
sition of his lands, goods, or other estate, or of what he 
would have done after his death. In the common law 


there is.a distinction made between a will and a testa- 


ment: - 
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ment: that is called a a/l/ where lands or tenements be impartially administered. In 1371 he resigned his witha 


Will, ‘a , ; 
William. are given; and when the disposition concerns goods chancellorship, and some time after the great seal, Ed- William's 
ward returning to England, after having carried on a Fort. 


Ley and chattels alone, it is termed a testament. See TrEs- 


TAMENT. 
Wrur-with-a-wisp, or Jack with-a-lanthorn, two po- 


‘pular names for the meteor called zgnis fatuus. See 


HICHT, WW 46. 

WILLIAM of Matmspury, an history of consi- 
derable merit in the reign of King Stephen ; bunt of 
whose life few particulars are knawn. According to 
Bale and Pits, he was surnamed Somersetus, from the 
county in which he was born. From his own preface 
to his second hook De Regrbus Anglorum, it appears 


‘that he was addicted to learning from his youth; that 
he applied himself to the study of logic, physic, ethics, 


and particularly to history. He retired to the Bene- 
dictine convent at Malinshury, became a monk, and 
was made precentor and librarian ; a situation which 
much favoured his intention of writing the history of 
this kingdom. Tn this monastery he spent the remain- 
der of his life, and died in the year 1142. He is one 
of our most ancient and most faithful historians. His 
capital work is that intitled De Regrbus Anglorum, in 
five books; with an Appendix, which he styles Alzsto- 
ria Novelle, in two more. It is a judicious collection 
of whatever he found on record relative to England, 
from the invasion of the Saxons to his own times. 

Wrirram of Newbury, so called from a monastery 
in Yorkshire, of which he was a member, wrote a hi- 
story which begins at the Conquest and ends at the year 
1197. His Latin style is preferred to that of Matthew 
Paris ; and he is entitled to particular praise, for lis 
honest regard to trnth, in treating the fables of Jeffrey 
of Monmouth with the contempt they deserve 5 as well 
as for expressing his approbation of Henry T1L.’s design 
of reforming the clergy, by bringing them under the 
regulation of the secular power. 

Firvram of Wykeham, bishap of Winchester, was 
horn in the village of Wykeham, in the county of 
Southampton, in 1324. He was educated at Winches- 
ter and Oxford 5 and having continued near six years 
in the university, his patron Nicholas Wedal, governor 
of the province of Southanipton, took him into bis fa- 
mily, and appointed him his counsellor and secretary. 
He cauld not have made choice of a fitter person for 
that employment, no man in that age writing or speak- 
ing more politely than Wykeham. For this reason 
Fidington, bishop of Winchester, lord high treasurer of 
the kingdom, appointed him his secretary three years 
after, und also recommended him to King Edward ITT. 
who took him into his service. Being skilled in g¢o- 
metry and architecture, he was appointed. surveyor of 
the royal buildings, and also chief justice in eyre: Le 
superintended the building of Windsor-castle. He was 


afterward chief secretary of state, a keeper of the - 


privy seal; and in 1367 succeeded Edington in the 
sce of Winchester. A little after he was appointed lord- 
high chancellor and president of the privy. council. That 
he might well discharge the several functions of Ins em- 
ployments, both ecclesiastical and civil, he endeavoured 
on one hand, to regulate his own life according to the 
strictest maxims, and to promote such parish priets only 
as were able to give due instructions to their parishion- 
ers, and at the same time led exemplary lives: on the 


ther hand, he did all in his power to cause justice to 


very successful war in France, found his exchequer in 
great disorder. The duke of Lancaster, oue of his sons, 
at the head of several lords, having brought complaints 
against the clergy, who then enjoyed the cliief places in 
the kingdom, the king removed them from their employ- 
ments. But the laymen, who were raised to them, be- 
haved so ill, that the king was ferced to restore the ec- 
clesiastics. The duke of Lancaster showed strong ani- 
mosity to the clergy, and sct every engine at work to 
ruin Wykeham. He impeached him of extortion, and of 
disguising things, and obliged him to appear at the 
King’s-hench. He got such judges appointed as con- 
demned him; and not satisfied with depriving him of all 
the temporalities of his bishopric, he advised Edward to 
banish him: hut this prince rejected the proposal, and 
afterward restored to Wykeham all that he had been 
divested of. Richard Il. was but 11 years old when 
Edward died: so that the duke of Lancaster had an easy 
opportunity af reviving the accusations against the bi- 
shop of Winchester ; nevertheless Wykeham cleared 
himself. Then he founded two noble colleges, the one 
in Oxford, the other in Winchester. Whilst he was ex- 
erting his utmost endeavours to improve tliese two fine 
foundations, he was recalled to court, and in a manner 
forced to accept of the office of lord-high-chancellor in 
1389.—Having excellently discharged the duties of 
that employment for three years, he cbtained leave to 
resign it, foreseeing the distnrbances that were going 
ta break out. Being returned to bis church, he finished 
his college, and built there so magnificent a eathedral, 
that it almost eqnals that of St Paul’s in London. He 
laid out several sums In things advantageaus to the pub- 
lie and to the poor 3 notwithstanding which, in 1397 he 
was in great danger ; for he,and some others were im- 
peached of high-treason in open parliament: however, 
he was again fully cleared. From that time till his 
death he kept quiet in his diocese, and there emplayed 
himself in all the duties of a good prelate. He died in 
1404, in the 81st year of his age. 

WILLtaAM, the name of several kings of Finglaud. 
See Excianb, N® 87—92, and Britain, N° 352. 

Fort-Wriir4am, a fortress in the Highlands of Scet- 
land, erected in King Wilham’s reign, as was also 4 
small town adjoining, called Afarzburgh,’ in honour of 
his queen. It is situated in Inverness shire, on a nar- 
raw arm of the sea called Loch Lil, which by the cem- 
pletion of the Caledonian canal, will be united to the 
Western sea. Fort-William is of a triancular form, 
having two bastions, and is capable of admitting a gar- 
rison of 860 men; but could not be defended against 
an attack, as it is commanded by several hills in the 
neighbourhood. 

Wreriam’s Fort, is a factory of Asia belenging to 
the East India Company, seated on one cf the branches 
of the river Ganges, in the kingdom of Bengal. The 
fort was first built in the shape of an irregular tetragon 
of brick and mortar; and the town has nothing regclar 
in it, because every one built a house as he liked best, 
and for his own conveniency. The governor’s house ts 
within the fort, and is the best piece of architecture in 
these parts. Jere there are also convenient lodgings 
for the factors and writers, with store-houses for the 

4 company’s 
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‘yilliam company’s goods, and magazines for ammunition. A- of providing for his family, died in 1670. He died at yyjji, 
bout 50 yards from the fort is the church, which was his house in St Martin’s in- 1675, and was buried near r 
originally built by the merchants. The town of Ca/- her in Westminster-abbey. Dr Willis was extremely Wilmot. 


ol 
Willis. 
| cutia is contiguous, containing 500,000 inhabitants. modest and mmambitious, and refused the honour of ~~ 


It is governed by a mayor and aldermen, as most of 
the company’s factories in the East Indies now are. 
In 1757 it was surprised by the nabob of Bengal, who 
took it, and put most of those that had made re- 
sistance into a place called the Black-Hole, where the 


greater number was suffocated. This nabob was after- . 


wards killed, and another set up im his room, more 
friendly to the English; and the factory was re-esta- 
blished. E. Long. 86. 0. N. Lat. 22. 27. See Ca.- 
CUTTA. . 
Sweet-Wrotram. See Drantuus, Borany Index. 
WILLIAMSBURG, a town of North America, in 


Virginia, and formerly capital of that state. It is situ- 


‘ ated between two creeks; one falling into James and 


the other into York River. The distance of each land- 
ing place is ahout a mile from the town, which, with 
the disadvantage of not being able to hring up large 
vessels, and the want of enterprise in the inhabitants, 
has occasioned its decay. Here is a college, designed 
for the education of the Indians, but which, on account 
of their aversion to learning, never answered the pur- 
pose. {It is 60 miles east of Richmond. W. Long. 
46. 30. N. Lat. 37. ro. 

WILLIAMSTADT, a sea-port town of Holland. 
It is a handsome strong place, and the harbour is well 
frequented. It was built by William prince of Orange 
in 15853 and in 1732 belonged to the stadtholder of 
‘Friesland. The river near which it is built is called 
Butter fliet or Holland Diep ; and itis one of the bul warks 
of the Dutch on the side of Brabant, where they always 
Keep a garrison. This place made a gallant defence in 
r793 against the French, who were obliged to raise 
the siege. It is 15 miles north-east of Bergen-op-Zoom, 


and’ 12 south-west of Dort. E. Long. 4. 30. N. Lat. 
Td 
WILLIS; Dr THomas, a celebrated English phy- 


gician, was born at Great Bodwin, in Wiltshire, in 
1621, and studied’ at Christ-church college, Oxford. 
When that city was garrisoned for the king, he, among 
other scholars, bore arms for his majesty, and devoted 
his leisure hours to the study of physic. The garrison 
of O'xford at’ length snrrendering to: the parliament, he 
applied Inimself to the practice of his protession 5 and 
goon rendered himself famous by his care and skill. He 
appropriated’ a room as an oratory for divine service 
according’ to the’ church of England, whither most of 
the loyalists'in Oxford daily resorted. [a 1660, he be- 
eame Sedleian professor of natural plnlosophy, and the 
ghime year took the degree of doctor of physic. In 1664, 
lie discovered the famous’ medicinal spring’ at Alstropp, 
wear Brackley. He was one of the first members of the 
Royal Society, and soon made his name illustrious by 
his excellent writinvs: In‘ 1666, after’ the fire of Lon- 
don, he removed to’ Westminster; and his practice be- 
came greater than that of any’of tle physicians his con- 
temiporaties: Soon after his settlement’ in London, his 
only son Thomas felling’ into 2 consumption, lie sent 
fiinr to Montpelier in France for the’ recovery of Iiis 
liealtli; and'it proved’ sucgessfuli His wife also labour. 
ife’ under‘the sane’ disorder, he offered to leave the 
town; bnt she, not suffering him to neglect the means 
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knighthood. He was remarkably pious: As he rose 
early in the morning, that he might be present at di- 
vine service, which he constantly frequented before he 
visited his patients, he procured prayers to be read be- 
yond the accustomed times while he lived; and at his’ 
death settled a stipend of 20l. per aunum to continue: 
them. He was-a liberal benefactor to the poor wkere- 
ever he came, having from his early practice atletted 
part of his profits to charitable uses. He was exact and 
regular in all his hours: and’ though lis. table was the 
resort of most of the great men of Loudon, yet he was 
remarkable for his plainness, and his being a man of 
little discourse, complaisance, or society ; but he was 
justly admired for his deep insight into natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy, anatomy, and chemistry ; for his 
successful practice: and for the elegance and purity of 
his Latin style. He wrote, 1. A treatise in English, 
intitled 4 plain and easy Method for preserving those 


‘that are well from the Infection of the Plague, and for 


curing such as are infected. 2. Several Latin works, 
which were collected and printed at Amsterdam, in 
1682, in 2 vols gto. 

WILLUGHBY, Francis, a celebrated natural hi- 
storian, was the only son of Sir Francis Willughby, 
knight. He was fond of study from his childhood, and 
held idleness in abhorrence; he being so great an eco- 
nomist with regard to his time, as not willingly to lose 
or misapply the least part of it, by which means he at- 
tained’ great skill in all branches of learning, and parti- 
cularly in the mathematics. But to the history of ant- 
mals, which was in a great measure neplected by his 
countrymen, he particularly applied liimse!f; and for 
this purpose carefully read over what had been written 
on that subject by others. He then travelled several 
times over his native country; and afterwards into 
Frauce, Spain, Italy, Germany, and the Low Coun- 
tries, attended by his ingenious friend Mr John Ray, 
It is remarkable, that, notwithstanding the advantages 
of birth, fortune, and parts; he was as humble as any 
inan of the meanest fortune; was sober, temperate, and 
chaste; scrupulously just; so true to his word and pro+ 
mise, that a man might venture his estate and life upon 
it; so faithful and constant to his friend, as never to de- 
sert him when fortune frowned upon him ; and remark- 
ably pious, patient, and submissive to the divine will, 
This is the character given of lim by Mr Ray, whose 
veracity none will'doubt. ‘This ingenious and learned 
gentleman, died in 1672, at 37 yearsof age; having 
impaired his health’ by his application. He wrote, 
V. Ornithologie Nbri tres, folio, which: was afterwards 
translated’ into English, withan Appendrx, by Mr Ray, | 
in folios 2. Historie Piscinm: librt qrateor, folio. 3. 


Letters‘ of Francis’ Willughby, Esq. added to Philése- 


phical Letters‘between the learned’ Mr Ray and several 

of his correspondents, published, in 8vo, by William 

Derham. 4. Several: ingenious papers: in the Philoso- 
hical Transactions. 

WILMOT, Sonn; eart of Rochester, # great wit in 
the reign’ of Charles If. the son-of Henry earl of Ro- 
chefter, was' born int 1648: He was taught grammar 
and classical learning at the free-school at Burford ; 
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where he obtained a quick relish of the beauties of the 


-——--——” Latin tongue, and afterwards became well versed in the 
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authors of the Augustan age. In 1659, be was ad- 
mitted a nobleman of Wadham college, where he ob- 
tained the degree of master of arts. Ele afterwards tra- 
velled through France and Italy; and at his return was 
madc one of the gentlemen of the bedchamber to the 
king, and comptroller of Woodstock Park. In 1665, 
le went to sea, and was in the Revenge, commanded 
by Sir Thomas Tiddiman, when an attack was made 
on the port of Bergen in Norway: during the whole 
action he showed the greatest resolution, and gained a 
high reputation for conrage; which he supported in a 
sccond expedition, but afterwards lost it in a‘private 
adventure with Lord Mulgrave. 

Before the earl of Rochester travelled, he had indul- 
gcd in the most disorderly and intemperate way of liv- 
ing; at lis return, however, he seemed to have got the 
better of it entirely. But falling into the company of 
the courtiers, who continually practised these excesses, 
he became so sunk in debauchery, that he was for five 
years together so given up to drinking, that during all 
that time he was never cool enough to be master of him- 
sclf. His violent love of pleasure, and his disposition 
to extravagant mirth, carried him to great excesses. 
The first involved him in sensuality, and the other led 
him into many adventures and ridiculons frolics. Once 
disguising himself so that he could not be known by his 
nearest friends, he set up in ‘Tower-street for an Italian 
mountebank, and there dispersed his nostrums for some 
weeks. He often disguised himself asa porter, or asa 
beggar, sometimes to follow a mean amour; at other 
times, he would go about merely for diversion, in odd 
shapes ; and acted his part so naturally, that he conld 
not be known even by his friends. In short, by his 
constant indulgence in wine, women, and irregular fro- 
lics, he entirely wore out an excellent constitution be- 
fore he was 30 years of age. In October 1679, when 
recovering from a violent disease, which ended in a con- 
sumption, he was visited by Dr Burnet, upon an inti- 
mation that such a visit would be agrecable to him. Dr 
Burnet published an account of his conferences with 
Lord Rochester ; in which it appears, that though be 
had lived the life of a libertine and atheist, yet he died 
the death of a penitent Christian. His death happened 
in 1680; since which time his poems have been various 
times printed, both separately and together: but when 
once he obtained the character of a lewd and obscene 
writer, every thing in that strain was ascribed to him ; 
and thus many pieces net of his writing have crept into 
the later editions of his works. The author of the Ca- 
talogue of Royal and Noble Authors says, he was “ a 
man whom the Muses were fond to inspire, and ashamed 
to avow, and who practised without the least reserve 


that secret which can make verses more read for their 


defects than their merits. Lord Rochester’s Poems have 
much more obscenity than wit, more wit than poetry, 
and more poetry than politeness.”? His writings, be- 
sides those already mentioned, are, A Satire against 
Mankind; Nothing, a poem; Valentinian, a tragedy ; 
Fifty four Letters to Henry Saville, and others; Seven 
more to his wife and Son: a Letter on his deathbed 
to Dr Burnet. He_also left behind him several other 


‘papers, and a History of the Intrigues of the Court of 
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Charles Lf.; but his mother, a very devout lady, order. Wilmot, 


Wilson. 
WILSON, FLorencr, known in the republic of =~ 
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ed all his papers to be burned. 


Ictters hy the name of Fvorentius Volusinus, was born at 
Elgin in the shire ef Murray in Scotland, and educated 
in the university of Aberdeen. Travelling to England 
with an intention to improve his fortune, he had the 
felicity to be introduced to Cardinal Wolsey, who ap- 
pointed him tutor to one of his nephews. In that capa- 
city he went to Paris, and continued there till the Car- 
dinal’s death. During his residence in that city he be- 
came acquainted with the learned Cardinal Bellai, arcli- 
bishop of Paris, who allowed him a pension, and meant 
to have appointed him royal professor of the Greek and 
Latin Janguages in the university of Paris: but Bellai 
being disgraced, Wilson’s prospects faded with the for- 
tunes of his patron, whom nevertheless he attended on 
his journey to Rome. Wilson was taken ill at Avig- 
noo, and the cardinal proceeded without him. After 
his recovery, he paid a visit to the celebrated Cardinal 
Sabolet, thc Mecsenas of his time, who was also bishop 
of Carpentras, where he then resided. ‘The cardinal 
was so charmed with his erudition, that he appointed 
him professor of the learned languages, with a stipend 
of 100 pistoles per annum. 

During his residence at Carpentras, he wrote his ce- 
lebrated treatise De Animi Tranquillitate. Mackenzie 
says that he afterwards taught philosophy in Italy ; and 
that, being at length desirous of returning to Scotland, 
he began his journey homeward, was taken ill at Vienne 
in Dauphiny, and died there in the year 1547. He 
was generally esteemed an accomplished linguist, an ad. 
mirable philosopher, and an excellent Latin poet. He 
wrote, beside the above treatise, 1. Poemata, London 
1619, 4to. 2. Commentatio quedam theologica in a- 
phorismos dissecta, per Scbast. Gryph. 3. Philosophie 
Aristot. Synopsis, lib. iv. 

Wixson, Thomas, lord bishop of Sodor and Man, 
was born in 1663, at Burton, in the county of Chester. 
He received the rudiments of his education at the coun- 
ty town, and from thencc was removed to the university 
of Duhlin. His allowance at the university was 2ol. a- 
year; a sum, small as it may now appear, which was in 
those days sufficient for a sober youth in so cheap a 
country as Jreland. 

His first intention was to have applied to the study of 
physic; but from this he was diverted by Archdeacon 
Hewetson, by whose advice he dedicated himself to the 
church. He continued at college till the year 1686, 
when, on the 29th of June, he was ordained deacon. 

The exact time of Mr Wilson’s leaving Dublin is not 
known: but on account of the political and religious 
disputes of those days, it was sooner than he intended. 
On the roth of December, in tle same year, he was li- 
censed to the euracy of New Church in Winwick, of 
which Dr Sherlock, his maternal uncle, was rector. 


His stipend was no more than 30]. a-year; but being ~ 


an excellent economist, and having the advantage of liv- 
ing with his uncle, this small income was not only sufli- 
cient to supply his own wants, but it enabled bim to 
supply the wants of others; and for this purpose he set 
apart one-tenth of his income. In 1692 he was ap- 
pointed domestic chaplain to William earl of Derby, 
and tutor to his son James Lord Strange, with a salary 
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Wilson. Of 30]. a-year. He was soon after elected master of the 


. 
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‘'alms-house at Latham, which brought him in 2o0l. a- 


year more. Having now an income far beyond his ex- 
pectations, or his wishes, except asit increased his abi- 
lity to do good, he set apart one-fifth of his income for 
pious uses, and particularly for the poor. In short, as 
his income increased, he increased the portion of it 
which was allotted to the purposes of charity. At first 
he set apart a tenth, then a fifth, afterwards a third, 
and lastly, when le became a bishop, he dedicated the 
full half of his revenues to pious and charitable uses. 

He had not been long in the service of Lord Derby, 
before he was offered the valuable lving of Buddes- 
worth in Yorkshire ; which he refused to accept, as be- 
ing inconsistent with the resolves of his eonserence a- 
gainst non-residence, Lord Derby choosing still to re- 
tain him as chaplain and tutor to his son. In 1697 he 
was promoted, not without some degree of compulsion 
on the part of his patron, to the bishopric of the Isle of 
Man; a preferment which he held 58 years. In 1698 
he married Mary, daughter of Thomas Patten, Esq. of 
Warrington. By this lady who survived her marriage 
above six years, he had four children, none of whom 
survived him, exeept the late Dr Wilson, prebendary 
of Westminster. 

‘The annual receipts of the bishopric (says the au- 
thor of his memoirs) did not exeeed 300]. in money. 
Some necessaries m his house, as spices, sugar, wine, 
books, &c. must be paid for with money 3 distressed or 
shipwrecked mariners, and some other poor objects, re- 
quired to be relieved with money 5 but the poor of the 
island were fed and elothed, and the house in general 
supplied from his demesnes, by exchange, without mo- 
ney. The poor, who could weave or spin, found the 
best market at Bishop’s-eourt, where they bartered the 
producc of their labour for corn. ‘Taylors and shoe- 
makers were kept in the house constantly employed, to 
make into garments or shoes that cloth or leather which 
his eorn had purchased ; and the aged and infirm were. 
supplied aceording to their several wants. Mr Moore 
of Douglas informed the editor, that he was onee wit- 
ness to a pleasing and singular instance of the Bishop’s 
attention to some aged poor of the island. As he was 
distributing speetacles to some whose eyesight failed 
them, Mr Moore expressed his surprise, as he well 
knew not one of them could read a letter. “* No matter 
(said the Bishop with a smile), they will find use enough 
for them; these spectacles will help them to thread a 
needle, to mend their clothes, or if need be, to keep 
themselves free from vermin.” 

So great was the bishop’s attachment to his flock, 
that no temptation could seduce him from their serviee. 
He more than once refused the offer of an English bi- 
shoprie. There isan aneedote of his lordship and Car- 
dinal Fleury, which does great credit to them both. 
The cardinal wanted much to see him, and sent over on 
purpose to inquire after his health, bis age, and the 
date of his consecration, as they were the two oldest bi- 
shops, and he believed the poorest, in Europe; at the 
same time inviting him to France. The bishop sent the 
cardinal an answer, which gave him so high an opinion 
of him, that the cardinal obtained an order that no 
Frerich privateer should ravage the isle of Man, 

This good prelate lived till the year 1755, dying at 


70 
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the advanced age of 93. His works have lately beea 


published in 2 vols. 4to. 


WILTON, a market town in Wiltshire, three miles 
west of Salisbury. 
give title to the county. It had formerly 12 churches ; 
and Odo, brother-in-law to William 1. was bishop of 
Wilton, Only one now remains, and its inhabitants in 
1811 amounted to 1963. It sends members to parlia- 
ment, and is the place where the knights of the shire are 
chosen. It has a great manufaetory of carpets, which 
are brought to high perfeetion. Wilton is famous for 
Lord Pembroke’s seat, so well known through Europe 
for its containing a grand assemblage of the productions 
of the greatest and most ancient masters in painting 
and seulpture.—'Two fairs are held here anually. 

WILTSHIRE, a county of England, bounded on 
the west by Somersetslure, on the east by Berkshire and 
Hampshire, on the nerth by Gloucestershire, and on the 
south by Dorsetshire and part of Hampshire. 
length amcunts to 39 miles ; its breadth to 303 and its 
circumference to 140. It eontaing 29 hundreds, 23 
market-towns, 304 parishes, and in 1811 had 193,828 
inhabitants. Besides two members for the shire, and 
two for the city of Salisbury, eaeh of the following towns 
sends two members to parliament, viz. Wilton, Down- 
ton, Hindon, Heytesbury, Westbury, Calne, Devizes, 
Chippanham, Malmsbury, Cricklade, Great Bedwin, 
Ludgershall, Old Sarum, Wooton-Basset, Marlborough. 

The air of this eounty is very healthy, not only in 
the more low and level parts, but also on the hills. 
The soil of the vales is very rich, and produces corn 
and grass in great plenty. ‘The beautitul downs in the 
south yield the finest pasture for sheep, with which they 
are overspread. ‘The greatest disadvantage the eounty 
labours under is want of fuel, as there is no eoal-pits, 
and but little wood. ‘This eounty is noted for great 
quantities of very fine eheese, and for its manufacture 
of broad cloth, to which it was invited by the great 
plenty and fineness of its wool. It is watered by the ri- 
vers Isis, Kennet, Upper and Lower Avon, Willy, 
Burne, and Nadder, whieh are well stored with fish. 
Sce WILTSHIRE, SUPPLEMENT. 

WINCHELSEA, a town in Sussex, which has no 
market, but has one fair on May 14th for cattle and 
pedlars ware. It wasan ancient place, at least the old 
town, which was swallowed up by the ocean in 1250. 
It is now dwindled to a mean place, though it retains 
its privileges, and sends two members to parliament. 
It is seated on a rocky eliff, on an inlet of the sea; and 
had a haven, now choked up. It had 18 parish-church- 
es, now redueed to one. ‘Lhe market-house is in-the 
midst of the town, from whence run four paved streets, 
at the end of which are four ways, which had formerly 
buildings on each side for a considerable distance. * It 
is 71 miles south-east of London. It is governed by a 
mayor and jurats, though it had but 652 inhabitants 
in 1811. Three of the gates are still standing, but 
much decayed. FE. Long. o. 44. N. Lat. 50. 58. 

WINCHELSEA, Anne Counivss of, a lady of excellent 
genius, especially in poetry, was maid of hononr to the 
duchess of York, seeond wife to King James II. and 
was afterwards married to Heneage, second son of the 
earl of Winchelsea. One of the most considerable of 
the countess of Winchelsea’s poems was that on the 
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Spleen. A collection of ber poems was printed at Lon- 
don in 1713, containing a tragedy never acted, intitled 
Aristomencs. The countess died in 1720 without issue, 
as her husband did in 1706. 

WINCHESTER, the capital of the county of 
Hampshire in England. It is a very ancient city, sup- 
posed to have been built several centuries before Christ. 
The Romans called it Venta Belearum, the Britons Caer 
Givent, and the Saxons Wrttanceaster ; whencc came the 
present name. It stands upon the river Itchin, in a bottom 
surrounded with chalky hills; and is generally allowed 
to have been a considerable place in the time of the 
Romans. Some of the first couverts to Christianity are 
supposed to have lived kere. In the castle,near the west 
gate, many of the Saxon kings ancrently kept their court. 
“Yhe cathedral was founded by Kenegulfe, a king of the 
Mercians; but there were many Christians, and places 
for their worship here, long before that period. It is a 
darge pile, and has a venerable look, but is not very ele- 
gant. Besides the tombs, there are many curious pieces 
ef workmanship in it 5 the chief of which are, 1. The 
font, erected in the time of the Saxons. 2. Copper sta- 
tues of James I. and Charles 1. 3. ‘he bishop’. throne. 
4. The stalls of the dean and prebendaries. 5. The 
ascent to the choir and altar. 6. The pavement inlaid 
with marble of diverse colours, m various figures. 7. The 
altar-piece, reckoned the noblest in Enyland. &. The 
paintings in the windows, especially the great east win- 
dow. Atthe hospital of the Holy Cross, every traveller 
that knocks at the door may claim a manchet ot white 
bread and a cup of beer; of which a great quantity 1s 
provided every day for that purpose. This hospital was 
intended for the maintenance ofa master and 30 pension- 
er, but only 14 are now maintained init; and the mas- 
ter enjoys a revenue of 80ol.a-year. This city is about 
a mile and a half in compass, and atnost surrounded 
with a wall of flint ; has six gates, large suburbs, broad 
clean streets ; but the private houses are in general but 
ordinary, many of them being very old. ‘The city 1s 
interspersed With a great many gardens, which contribute 
to its beauty and healthiness. ‘The corporation consists 
of a mayor, high-steward, recorder, aldermen, two coro- 
ners, two bailiffs, 24: common-conncil men, a town-clerk, 
four constables, and four serjeants at mace; and the city 
gives title of marguis to the duke of Bolton, A Roman 
highway leads from hence to Alton; and went for- 
merly, as it is thought, from thence to London. ‘The 
charming downs in the neighbourheod contribute greatly 
to the health and pleasure of the inhabitants. Tlie 
river Ltchin is navigable for barges from thence to South- 
ampton. The population in 1811 amounted to 6705 

ersons, “W. Long. 1. 16. N. Lat. 50. 57. 

WINCKLEMAN, Asse JoHNn, was born at Sten- 
dall, in the eld Marche of Brandenburg, in 1718. 
His father was ashoemaker. This wonderful man, to 
all appearance destined by his -birth to supermtend a 
little school in an obscure town of Germany, raised 
himself to the office of prestdent of antiquities in the 
Vatican. After having been seven years professor in 
the college of Seehausen near Salswedel, he went into 
Saxony, where he resided seven years more, and was 
librarian to Count Bunau at Nothenitz. When he left 
this place, 1754, he went ‘to Dresden, where he fermed 
an acqnaintance with the ablest artists, and particularly 
with 1. Ocser, an excellent painter, and one of the 
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best draughtsmen of the age. dn that year he abjured Winck'e. 


W ri oN 
Lutheranism, and embraced the Roman Catholic reli- 


arrived at Rome in December following. His princi- 
pal object was to see the Vatican library, wud to exa- 
mine the ruins of Herculaneum. 

Mr Winckleman carried with lim into Italy a sense 
of beauty and art, which led -him instantly to admire the 
masterpieces of ‘the Vatican, and with which he began 
to study them. He soon increased his knowledge; and 
it was not till after he had thus purified his taste and 
conceived an idea of ideal beauty, which led him into 
the greatest secrets of art, that he began to think of 
the explanation of othcr monuments, in which his great 
Jearning could not fail to distinguish him. His erudition 
enabled him to fill np his principal plan of waiting the 
*¢ History of Art.” In 1756, he planned his ‘ Restora- 
tion of Ancient Statues,” and a larger work on the 
Taste of the Greek Artists; and designed an account of 
the galleries of Rome and Italy, beginning witha vo- 
lume on the Belvidere statues, in the manner of Rich- 
ardson, who, he says, only ran over Rome. He also in- 
tended a history of the corruption of taste in art, the 
restoration of statues, and an illustration of the obscure 
points of mythology. All these diflerent essays led lnm 
to his ‘¢ History of Art,’ and his ** Monumenti Inediti.” 
It must, however, be confessed, that the first of these 
works has not all the clearness and precision that might 
be expected in its general plan and divisivn of its parts 
and objects; but it has enlarged and extended the ideas 
both of antiquaries and collectors. ‘The description of 
the gems and sulrhurs of the Stosch cabinet contributed 
not a little to extend Mr Winckleman’s knowledge. 
Few persons have opportunities of contemplating such 
vast collections. The engravings of Lippet and Count 
Caylus are all that many can arrive at. Mr Winckle- 
man’s Monumenti Inediti, of which he had begun the 
third volume 1767, seem to have secured him the esteem 
of antiquaries. Had he lived, we should have had a 


work long wished for; a complete collection of the bas-— 


reliefs discovered from the time of Bartoli to the pre- 
sent, the greater part of which are in the possession of 
Cardinal Albani. 

When Cardinal Albani sneceeded to the place of lie 
brarian of the Vatican, he endeavoured to get a place 
for the Hebrew language for Winekleman, who refused 
a canonry, because he would not take the tonsure. The 
elector of Saxony gave him, 1761, unsolicited, the place 
of Counsellor Richter, the direction of the royal cabinet 
of medals and antignities at Dresden. 
of the abbé Venuti, 1762, he was appointed president 
of the antiquities of the apostehc-chamber, with power 
over all discoveries and exportations of antiquities and 
pictures. This is a post of honour, with an income of 
160 scudi per annum. He had a prospect of the place 
of president of antiquities in the Vatican going to be 
created at 16 scudi per month, and was named corre- 
sponding member of the Academy of Inscriptions, The 
king of Prussia offered him, by Col. Quintus Icilius, the 
place of librarian and director of his cabinet of medals 
and antiquitics, void by the death of M. Gautier de Ja 
Croze, with a handsome appointment. He made no 
scrnple of accepting the offer; bnt when it came to the 
pope’s ears, be added an appointment out of his own 
purse, and kept bim at Rome. , 
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gion. In September 1755, he set out for Italy, and 
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In April 1786, he left Rome to go with M. Cava- 
cappi over Germany and Switzerland. When lic came 
to Vienna, be was so-pleased with the reception he met 
with, that he made a longer stay there than he had in- 
tended. But, heing suddenly seized with a secret un- 
easiness and extraordinary desire to return to Rome, he 
set ont for Italy, putting .off his visits to his friends in 
Germany to.a future opportunity. As he passed through 
Trieste, he was assassinated, June 8. 1786, by a wretch 
named Arcangeli, a native of Campiglio, a town in the 
territory of Pistoia, wath whom he had made an ac- 
quaimtance on the read. This miscreant had been con- 
demned for.a rolsbery to work in fetters four years, and 
then to be banished the Austrian territories, on an oath 
never-taseturn. He had obtained a mitigation of one 
of his sentences, and retired to Venice; but, chan- 
ging his quarters backwards and forwards, he was so 
weduced in circumstances that he at length took up his 
lodgings at the inn to which the Abbé happened to 
come. Aycangeli paid such assiduous court to him, that 
he entirely gained his confidence ; and having been fa- 
voured with a sight of the valuable presents which he 
jhad received at Vienna, formed a design to murder and 
gob bim. He bought a new sharp knife on purpose ; 
and as the Abbé (who had in the most friendly manner 
anvited him to Reme) .was.sitting down in his chair, ear- 
dy in-the marning, he threw a rope over his head, and 
before he could disengage himself, stabbed him in five 
different places. The Abbé had still strength to get 
down to the ground floor, and call for help ; and being 
Jaid on a bed in the midst of the most violent pain, he 
had composure ~vflicient to reccive the last sacraments, 
and to make his will, in which he appointed Cardinal 
Alexander Albani his residuary legatee, and expired in 
the afternoon. The murderer was soon after appre- 
hended; and executed on the wheel opposite the inn, 
June 26. 

Abbé Winckleman was a middle-sized man 3 he had 
a very low forehead, sharp nose, and little black hollow 
eyes, which gave him an aspect rather gloomy than 
otherwise. If he had,any thing graceful in his physiog- 
momy, it was his mouth. A fiery and impetuous dis posi- 
tion often threw him into extremes. Naturally enthu- 
siastic, he often indulged an extravagant imagination 3 
put as-he.possessed.a strong and solid judgment, he knew 
chow tosgive things a just and intrinsic value. In conse- 
quence of this turn of mind, as well asa neglected edu- 
cation, a cautious reserve was a quality he little knew. 
Jf he was-bold in his decisions as an author, he was still 
more so in his conversation, and has often made his 
friends tremble for his temerity. If ever man knew 


_gwhat friendship was, that man was Mr Winckleman, 


and for this,rea- 


iof 


who regularly practised all his duties 
son he could -boast of having friends among persons 
vevery rank and condition. 


WIND is a sensible agitation of the.atmosphere, oc- 


easioned by a quantity of air flowing from.one place to 
See METEOROLOGY. 

Flot Winps. See SAMUEL. 

Wixnp Flower. See ANEMONY, Botany Index. 

Winp-Mill, a kind of mill, the internal parts of 
avhich are much ‘the same with those of a water mill > 
from which, -however, it differs, in ‘bemg moved by 
the.impalse:of the stind. upon: its sails ar vanes, which 
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are to be considered as a wheel.in axis. See MEcua- 
nics Index. ’ 

Winn Gage. 

Winp-Galls. 

Wrnp-Gun. 
ments of. 

Instruments for measuring the strength, velocity, &«. 
of the Winp. See Wind-Gace, ANEMOMETER and 
ANEMOSCOPE. 

WV ixp-Hatch, in mining, a term used to. express the 
place at which the ore is taken out of the mines. 

Wanv-Shock, a name given by our farmers to a dis- 
temper to which fruit trees, and sometimes timber trees, 
are subject. It is a sort of bruise and shiver throughout 
the whole substance of the tree; but the bark heing of- 
ten not affected by it, it is not seen on the outside, while 
the inside is twisted round, and greatly injured. It is. 
by some snpposed to be occasioned by high winds; but 
others attribute it to lightning. ‘Those trees are most’ 
usually affected by it whose bouglis grow more out on 
one side than on the other. ‘The best way of prevent- 
ing this in valuable trees, is to take care in the planta- 
tion that they are sheltered well, and to cut them fre— 
quently in a regular manner while young. 

Winp-Taught, in sea language, denotes the same as 
stiff in the wind. ‘Too much rigging, high masts, or 
any thing catching or holding wind aloft, 1s said to hold’ 
a ship wind-taught ; by which they mean, that she 
stoops too much in her sailing in a-stiff gale of wind.. 
Again, when a ship rides in a main stress of wind and 
weather, they strike down her top masts, and bring her 
yards down, which else would hold too much wind, or. 
be too much distended and wind-taught. 

Winp-Sagls, a sort of wide tube or funnel of canvas, | 
employed to convey a stream oi fresh atr downward in- 
to the lower apartments of a ship. 

This machine is usually extended by large hoops situ-- 
ated in different parts of its height. It 1s let-down per-. 
pendicularly through the hatches, being expanded at the 
lower end like the base of a cone; -and having its upper 
side open on the side which is placed to windward, so.as 
to receive the full current of wind; which entering the- 
cavity, fills the tube, and ruslies downwards into .the 
lower regions of the ship. ‘There are generally three or 


See Wind-Gace. 
See Farrierny Index. 
See Arr-Guy, under Screncz, Amus- 


four of these in our capital ships of war, which, together 


with the ventilators, contribute greatly to preserve the 
health of the crew. 

WINDAGE. of a Gun, is the difference between 
the diameter of the bore and the diameter of the ball. 

WINDLASS, a machine used for raising huge 
weights,.as guns, stones, anchors, Ke.. 

It.is very simple,. consisting only of an axis or roller, 
supported horizontally at the two ends by two pieces gf | 
wood and a pulley; the:two pieces of wood meet at 
tap, being placed diagonally so as to.prop each other; 
the axis or roller goes through the two pieces, and turns: 
in them. The pulley is fastened at.top where the pieces. - 
join. Lastly, there are two staves or handspikes which. 
go through the roller, whereby if is turned, and the: 
rope which comes over the pulley is wound off and on. 
the same. 

WINDLASS, ita ship, is an instrument in small ships, . 
placed upon the deck, just abaft the fore-mast. It 1s: 
made. of.a.piece. of timber. six.or-eight feet square, in: 

3 ; . form, 
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Windlass form of an axletree, whose length is placed horizontal- 
i} « ly upon two pieces of wood at the ends thereof, and 
Wine. - ypon which it is turned about by the help of hand-spikes 
put into holes made for that purpose. ‘This instrument 
serves for weighing anchors, or hoisting of any weight 
in or out of the ship, and will purchase much more than 
any capstan, and that without any danger to those that 
heave ; for if in leaving the windlass about, any of the 
handspikes should happen to break, the windlass would 
pall of itself. 

WINDOW, an aperture or open place in the wall of 
a house to let in the light. See ARcuiTEcTURE, N° 78. 

The word is Welch, «yt dor, signifying the passage 
for the wind. Window is yet provincially denomina- 
ted windor in Lancashire ; 1. e. wznd-door, or the pas- 
sage for air, as that for people was peculiarly called the 
door. 

Before the use of glass became general, which was not 
till towards the end of the 12th century, the windows 
in Britain seem generally to have been composed cf pa- 
per. Properly prepared with oil, this forms no contemp- 
tible defence against the intrusions of the weather, and 
makes no incompetent opening for the admission of the 
light. It is still used by our architects for the tempo- 
rary windows of unfinished houses, and not nnfrequent- 
ly for the regular ones of our work shops. But some of 
the principal buildings we may reasonably suppose to 
have been windowed in a superior manner. They could, 
however, be furnished merely with lattices of wood or 
sheets of linen, as these two remained the only furniture 
of our cathedrals nearly to the eighth century; and the 
lattices continued in some of the meaner towns of Lan- 
cashire to the 18th 3 and in many districts of Walcs, and 
many of the adjoining parts of England, are in use even 
to the present moment. These seem all to have been 
fixed in frames that were called capsamenta, and now 
therefore casements in Wales and Lancashire. 

WINDSOR, a borough town of Berkshire, 22 miles 
west of London, most remarkable for the magnificent 
royal palace or castle situated there on an eminence, 
which commands the adjacent country for many miles, 
the river Thames running at the foot of the hill. The 
knights of the Garter are installed in the royal chapel 
here. It sends two members to parliament. The num- 
ber of inhabitants in 1811 was 6155. W. Long. o. 
36. N. Lat. 51. 30. 

WINDWARD, in the sea language, denotes any 
thing towards that point from whence the wind blows, 
inrespect of a ship : thus windward-tide, is the tide which 
runs against the wind. 

WINE, an agreeable spirituous liquor, produced by 
fermentation from those vegetable substances that con- 
taiu saccharine matter. A very great number of vege- 
table substances may be made to afford wine, as grapes, 
currants, mulberries, elders, cherries, apples, pulse, beans, 
yease, turnips, radishes, and even grass itself. Hence, 
under the class of wines or vinous liquors, come not only 
wines, absolutely so called, but also ale, cyder, &c. 

Wine, however, is ina more particular manner appro- 


Chaptal's ’ 4 , j 
Chemistry, priated to the liquor drawn from the fruit of the vine. 
partiv. ‘The process of making wine is as follows: When the 
sect. v. grapes are ripe, and the saccharine principle is develo- 
chap. 6 Meas : 

ras ‘ped, they are then pressed, and the juice which flows out 


Method of 28 received in vesscls of a proper capacity, in which the 


making fermentation appears, and proceeds in the following 
wine. I 


| wae 


‘This depends on the nature of the fruit. 


sides of the bottles, or falls to the bottom. 
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manner: At the end of several days, and frequcntly af- Wine:' 
ter a few hours, according to the heat of the atmosphere, tj—_w 
the nature of the grapes, the quantity of the liquid, and 
temperature of the place in which the opcration is per- 
formed, a movement is produced in the liquor, which 
continually increases 5 the volume of the fluid increases ; 

it becomes turbid and oily ; carbonic acid is disengaged, 

which fills all the unoccupied part of the vesscl, and the . 
temperature riscs to the 72.5th degree. At the end of 

several days these tumultuous motions subside, the mags 

falls, the liquid becomes clearer, and is found to be less 
saccharine, more odorant, and of a red colour, from the 

reaction of the ardent spirit upon the colouring matter of 

the pellicle of the grape. 

The wine is usually taken out of the fermenting ves- 
sels at the period when all the phenomena of fermenta- 
tion have subsided. When the mass is settled, the co- ; 
lour of the liquor is well developed, when it has become 
clear, and its heat has disappeared ; it is put into casks, 
where, by a second insensible fermentation, the wine is 
clarified, its principles combine more perfectly together, 
and its taste and smell become more and more develoned. 

If this fermentation be stopped or suffocated, the gaseous 
principles are retained, and the wine is brisker, and more 
of the nature of must. 

It appears, from the interesting experiments of the 
Marquis de Bullion, that the vinous fermentation does 
not take place unless tartar be present. 

The causes of an imperfect fermentation are the fol- cag af 
lowing: 1. If the heat be too little, the fermentation imperfect 
languishes, the saccharine and oily matters are not suffi- fermenta- 
ciently elaborated, and the wine 1s unctuous and sweet. tion 
2. If the saccharine body be not sufficiently abundant, 
as happens in rainy seasons, the wine is weak, and the 
mucilage which predominates, causcs it to become sour 
by its decomposition. 3. If the juice be too watery, 
concentrated and boiling niust is added. 4. If the sac- 
charinc principle be not sufhciently abundant, the de- 
fect may be remedied by the addition of sugar. Mac- 
quer has proved that excellent wine may be made of 
verjuice and sugar; and M. de Bullion has made wine 
at Bellejames, with the verjuice of his vine rows and 
moist sugar. 

There have been many dispntes to determine whether 
grapes should be pressed with the stalks or without. 

When they 
are highly charged with saccharine and mucilaginows 
matter, the stalk corrects the insipidity of the wine by i 
its bitter principle: but when, on the contrary, the juice 
is not too sweet, the stalk renders it drier, and very 
rough. 3 

The colouring principle of wine is of a resinous na- Colouring 
ture, and is contained in the pellicle of the grape; andmatterof 
the fluid is not coloured until the wine is formed ; for ¥2® 
until then there is nothing which can dissolve it : and 
hence it is that white wine may be made of red grapes, 
when the juice of the grape is expresscd, and the husk 
thrown away. If wine be evaporated, the colouring 
principle remains in the residue, and may he extracted 
by spirit of wine. Old wines lose their colour ; a pels 
licle being precipitated, which is either deposited on the 
If wine be 
exposed to the heat of the sun during the summer, the 
colouring matter is detached ina pellicle, which falls to 


the bottom: when the vessel is opened, the diseolovring 
x8 
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Wine. i3 more speedy, and it is effected in two or three days 
——— during the summer. ‘The wine thus deprived of its co- 
lour is not perceptibly weakened. 
‘nous fer- ‘The vinous fermentation has been examined with great 
“yatation acenracy by M. Lavoisier. According to him, the ve- 
plained. Getable juice of which wine is to be made consists of 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbone, combined with one an- 
other in different proportions, so as to form chiefly wa- 
ter and sugar. The fermentation produces a separati+n 
of the elements, and a new combination of them; a 
quantity of the oxygen and carbone combine and Aly off 
in the state of carbonic acid ; part of the carbone, oxy- 
gen, and hydrogen, combine first with each other, and 
then all together, to form alcohol; another part forms 
acetous acid; the water still remains, and a residuum 
falls to the bottom composed of the tliree elements com- 
bined in other proportions. | 
The different kinds of wines produeed in Europe and 
other parts of the world are many ; the principal of them 
and their qualities are well known: a catalogue of them 
would serve no purpose here. We shall, however, sub- 
join a table of the quantities of the ingredients of the 
principal kinds from Neuinann’s Chemistry. 


Ltredients 
different 
1esS. 


. ‘Thick, 
Highly |oily, une 
rectified |tuous, re 
sinous 


| Gummy 
and tar- 
tarous 


maiter. 
matter. | Mater 


A quart of Water. 


. gr.joz dr. grjb. oz. dr. gr 


) 


@ Goll Smodl2 5 3 09 
| Alicant 3 6 00/6 o 20/0 I 4oj2 2 6 O° 
} Burgundy |2 2 00/9 4 oot I 4oj2.-9 O 20 
| Carcassone |2 6 0010 4 10/0 I 20/2 8 4 30 
| Champagne |2 5 oo|9 6 golo 1 0o|2 8 3 00 
French 3 0 ocl> 6 gojo I Coj2 80 20 
Frontignae [3 0 00/3 4 00/0 § 20}2 4 6 30 
Vin Grave |2 0 oolo 6 00/9 2 00/2 g 0 OO 
| Hermitage |2 7 oo1f 2 OO|O I 4oj2 7 § 20 
| Madeira 2 3 0013 2 00/2 0 00}2 4 3 00 
| Malmsey |4 0 00/4 3 00/2 3 00/2 I 2 00 
Monte 26 o0|0 3 Colo 2 4ol2 8 Oo 20 
Moselle 22 00/0 4 20/0 I 30/2 9g O I0 
Muscadine |3 0 00/2 4 OO}L O 90/2 § 4 00 
Neufschatel |3 2 00/4 0 OO} 7 OC12 2 7 00 
| Palm Sec |2 3 COo}2 4 00/4 4 00/2 2 § 00 
| Pontac 20 OGl0 5 2010 2 00/2 9 O 40 
Old Rhenish |2 0 oof 0 Golo 2 202 8 § 40 
Rhenish 2 2 ooo 3 20/0 1 34/2 9g 1 06 
Salamanea |3 0 00/3 4 00/2 © 00/2 3 4 00 
, Sherry 3 0 0cl6 Oo 00/2 2 00]2 © 6 00 
Spanish I 2 col2 4 00\9 4 COI IO 6 OO 
| Vino Tinto |3 0 00/6 4 colt 6 0oj2 0 6 00 
J Tokay 2 2 0014 3 00/5 0 00/2 0 3 00 
Piped 4 oo|t 2 oofo 4 00/2 8 6 0° 

wine 
Red wine 1 6 ocf0 4 4ojo 2 00/2 Q 3 20 
. White 2 0 00/0 7 GOO 3 00/2 7 0 00 


The colour of wine is frequently artificial ; a deep red 
is almost always the effect of artificial additions, as of 
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the red woods, elder berries, bilberries, &c. In France wine. 

no secret is made of these practices, the colouring mat- —-~—— 

ters being publicly thrown out after they have been 

used. 6 
_It is well known to be a common practice among Adultera- 

wine-coopers, innkeepers, and other dealers in wines, to tion of 
adulterate bad wine in order to conceal its defects: if,“'"* 
for instance, the wine be sour, they throw into ita 

quantity of sugar of lead, which entirely takes away the 

sour taste. For similar purposes alum is often mixed 

with wine. Such: substances, however, are well known 

to be extremely pernicious to the human constitution ; 

it becomes of importance therefore to be able to detect 

them whenever they happen to be containcd in wine. 

Several chemists who lave turned thcir attention to this 

subject, have furnished us with tests for this purpose. 

'l'o discover lead dissolved in wince, boil together in a To detect 
pint of water an ounce of quicklime and half an ounce !e#d in 
of flour of brimstone ; and when the liquor, which will 7 
be of a yellow colour, is cold, pour it into a bottle, and gpemicat 
cork it up for use. A few drops of this liquor being Essays, 
dropt into a glass of wine or eyder containing /ead, will vol. 1. 
change the whole into a colour more or less brow, ac~)» 37° 
cording to the quantity of lead which it contains. If 
the wine be wholly free from lead, it will be rendered 
turbid by the liquor, but the colour will be rather a 
dirty white than a black brown. 

By this test, however, iron is also precipitated when 
dissolved in wine, and is apt to be taken for lead; a 
mistake which has ruined several honest merchants. 

The following test is therefore preferable, as not liable 
to the same ineonvenience. | $ 

Take equal parts of calcined oyster-shells and crude a pother 
sulphur in fine powder, and put them in a crucible, method. 
which put into a firc, and raise the heat suddenly till it 
has been exposed to a white heat for 15 minutes. Then 
take it out, let it cool, beat the ingredients to powder, 
and put them into a well corked bottle. ‘To prepare 
the test liquor, take 20 grains of this powder together 
with 120 grains of cream of tartar, and put them into 
a strong bottle, fill it up with water, boil it for an hour, 
and let it cool. Cork the bottle immediately, and shake 
it from time to time. After some hours repose, decant 
off the clear liquor into an ounce vial, having first put 
22 drops of muriatie acid into each vial. Cork these 
vials accurately with a little wax mixed up witli a little 
turpentine. One part of this liquor, mixed with three 
parts of suspected wine, will discover the presence of the 
smallest quantity of lead or copper, by a very sensible 
black precipitate, and of arsenic by an orange precipi- 
tate: but will have no effect on iron, if there be any ; # Journai 
the. presence of which, however, may be ascertained by 4 Phy- 
adding a little potash, which will turn the liquor black 42" 

F 3 ; ; am ctober 
if there be any iron. Pure wine remains limpid after 1791. 
the addition of this liquor*. a “9 

As this subject is of importance, we shall add M. State of 
Fourcroy’s observations on the state in which lead exists !ead in 
in wine, and on the methods of discovering its presence ; “""* 
‘Of the different principles which compose wine, there 
was no doubt (says he) but that acids were the only 
ones which were capable of dissolving oxide (calx) of 
lead. But was it the tartareous acid always contained 


in larger or smaller quantity in wine, or the acetous 


acid developed in those whieh have become sharp, and 
which there is a greater temptation to sweeten? Expe- 

7 " : ° 
rience 


_ “Wire. 
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rience had proved to me that the acidulous tartrate of 


Konya! potash, or the cream of tartar, takes oxide of lead from 


10 
“kt forms 
san aceto- 
‘tartrite of 
ead. 


ans 
‘Other me- 
thods of 
deteching 
this salt. 


the acetous acid, and‘a precipitate of tartrate of lead 1s 
formed ; the pure tartareous acid prepared in Scheele’s 
method produces the same effect. In order to under- 
stand how the sharp wine which contains these two acids 
‘can hold the oxide of lead in solution, I made the expe- 
viments which gave me the following results: 1. The 
acidulous tartrate (cre. tart.) has no sensible action 
upon the oxides of lead. 2. ‘he pure tartareous acid 
hhas a slight action upon the oxides, and forms on their sur- 
face a little tartrate of lead (tartarised lead), in a white 
powder. 3. Wine which only contains the tartareous 
acidule, would not have any action upon the semt-vi- 
trous oxide of lead orlitharge. 4. Sharp wine which we 
attempt to sweeten by this oxide of lead, acts first upon 
it by tlie acetous acid it contains. 5. When this acetite 
ef lead is formed, the tartarcous acid’ precipitates it in 
the form of tartrite of lead; this is proved by the preci- 
pitate which the solution of the acetite of lead or sugar 
of lead forms in the wine. 6. But the acetous acid, if 
it be in large enough quantity, redissolves the tartrate of 
lead in the wine just as distilled water would. Bergman 
has pointed out this solution of tartrite of lead in acetous 
acid for distinguishing the tartareous salt from the sul- 
phate of lead (2triol of lead). ‘7. As this solutian of tar- 
trate of lead in the acetous acid is much quicker, and 
more casy in sharp wines than in distilled water and vi- 
Megar, it is probable that the cause of this difference de- 
pends upon the citric and malic acids which [ have 
found in wine, and which [ shall take notice of again 
on another occasion. 8. Litharged wine then, or wine 
sweetened with lead, contains tartrite dissolved in the a- 
cetons acid, and perhaps at the same time in the malic 
andicitric acids. ; 

‘* It was necessary afterwards to know4he properties 
of this combination. What experience has taught me is 
as follows: I particularly examined the tartrite of lead 
and its solution in acetous acid. ‘The tartrite of lead is 
scarcely at all soluble in water; it is in the form of 


powder, or of small white grains which have no sensible 
Pp ’ g 


tuste ; when it is dissolved in vinegar, the vinegar is 
softened, its sharpness is diminished remarkably, and the 
‘solution takes a slight sweetish taste, much less strong 
than that of the pure acctite of lead. This taste proves 
that the union of the tartrite of lead with vinegar is not 
only a solution like that of'salt in water, by which the 
properties of the salt arc not changed, but a combina- 
tian which gives eccasion to new properties. It is a 
kind of a triple salt, différent from those we have hither- 
to Known, formed of two acids and of one base; whiere- 
‘as the othertriple salts described hitherto are composed 
of ‘one acid and two bases. I‘name this new triple salt 
aceto-tartrite of lead. The acetous acid adheres to it 
more than water in a common solution: what is remark- 
able in this combination is, that the two acids appear 
to adhere to the base witlr an equal force, althongh they 
have a differentattraction for it: nothing is necessary to 
produce this equilibrium, bot to unite first the oxide 
of lead with the acidto which it adteres the most 
strongly; and afterwards to put this first‘ compound in 
contact witly the weaker acid. 

coke was necessary, inorder to discover easy and cer- 
tain methods of ascertaining the presence of lead in wine, 
to examime with care the properties and phenomena of 


a 
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the decompositions of the aceto-tartrite of lead. Fixed 
alkalies and ammoniac (volatile alkali) precipitate from 
this salt an oxide of lead, which is of a grayish white 
colour ; but as they occasion a precipitate in pure wie, 
they cannot be of any use. The sulphuric (vztrrolic) 
acid decamposes the aceto-tartrite of lead, and forms 
with it instantly sulphate of lead; which being very 
little soluble, and very heavy, is precipitated. The. 
o.ralic, or pure saccharine acid, and the acidulous oxa- 
late, or the salt of sorrel of the shops, likewise decom- 
pose this salt, and take from it the lead. The oxalate 
of lead is precipitated in great abundance: these two 
acids, the suphuric and oxalic acids, not producing any 
precipitate in pure wine, are very proper to show the 
presence of lead in wine. The sulphate and oxalate of 
lead, when they are precipitated from wine, are colour- 
ed, whereas they are very white when they are formed 
in distilled water; but their red or brown colour does 
not prevent us from discovering them by a very simple. 
method. If the precipitates be collected with care, and 
are cautiously heated upon a coal with a blow-pipe, 
they smoke, become white, exhale vapours, pass succes- 
sively throngh the states of the red and yellow oxides of 
lead, and at length are reduced into metallic globules 
at the instant they are perceived to be agitated by a 
very evident effervescence: if we cease to blow at this 
instant, we obtain globules upon the charcoal. Jn order 
to this, it is necessary, however, that the charcoal be 
solid, and be not cracked, and that we should not have 
blowed too strongly; otherwise the globules would be 
absorbed, and would disappear. The sulphate of lead 


requires a longer time to he reduced than the oxalate of 


the same metal, and there is a greater hazard of losing 
the metallic particles, which, beside, are in small quan- 
tity. 

“To these two first processes, already sufficiently cer- 
tain of themselves, I wished to be-ahle to add one which 
might be capxble of pointing out instantly the presence 
of lead, by au appearance belonging exclusively to this 
metal, and which might unite to this advantage that of 
manifesting very sniall quantities of it. Distilled’ water 
impregnated with sulphurated lrydrogenous:gas, or he- 
patic gas, extricated from solid alkaline sulphurets (4- 
vers of sulphur) by acids, presented me with these pro- 
perties. This solution blackens very deeply that of the 
aceto-tartrite of lead, and renders +s55 of this salt in 
water or in wine very sensible. The sensibility of this 
reactive is such, that we may dilute litharged wine with 
a sufficient quantity of water to take away'almost en- 
tirely the colour ofthe wire, and this reactive will still 
prodtce a very manifest alteration. ‘The sulphurated 
water has, besides, the advantage not to ocvcasrotr any 
change in the wines which do not contain a metallic 
substance, and it is‘not precipitated by the acids of wine, 
like the solutions of alkaline sulphurets. In order to 
procure this reactive pure, itis necessary to prepare it 
at the instant of the experiment, by receiving. ina vial 
full of distilled: water, and inverted upon‘a shelf of a 
small hydro-pneumatic apparatus, filled with distilled 
water, the sulphurated hydrogenous gas, separated ftom 
the solid sulphuret of potash by-thesulphuric or ninmiatie 
acid, and first filtrated through water in another vial 5 
when the second vial contains the third of its volume of 
the sulphurated hydrogenous gas, the gas is shaken 


strongly with the water, which fills the: two-thirds’ of | 


the 


Wine, 
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the vial ; and when the absorption is over, the test li- 
quor is prepared. This re-active changes very quickly 
in the air: it is necessary to make it the moment it is to 
be employed, and to keep it in a vessel quite full and 
well corked. If there were any fear that the black co- 
lour and the precipitation by the gaseous sulphurated 
water should not be sufficient to prove the presence of 
lead in spirituous liquors, I would observe, that this fear 
would be diminished by employing the three re-actives 
mentioned in this memoir, and by depending only on 
the correspondent effects of these three re-actives: but 
all suspicion would be removed, by reducing the thrce 
precipitates by the blow-pipce, and obtaining globules of 
lead from each of them.” 

Some years ago, the Academy of Lyons proposed the 
following prize-question : What is the best method of 
ascertaining the presence and the quantity of alum dis- 
solved in wine, especially in very deep coloured red 
wine? The prize was gained by M. J. S. Berand. From 
his experiments, it appears that a mixture of lime-water 
and wine in any proportion whatever, will at the end of 
12 or 1s hours furnish a quantity of crystals, which 


may be separated by filtration, and that these crystals. 


will be easiest discovered when the quantities of wine 
and lime-watcr are equal; but that wine containing 
alum dissolved in it, will not form crystals, when mixed 
with lime-water, but merely deposits a muddy sediment. 
To know therefore whether any wine contains alum or 
not, we have only to mix a small quantity of it with 
lime-water: if crystals arc formed, it contains no alum; 
if not, it does. Again, if wine contains alum, the re- 
siduum that remains after filtration will, as it dries, 
split into quadrilateral segments, which will detach 
themselves from the paper which contains them; but if 
the wine contains no alum, the residuum, after it is dry, 
will remain united and attached tothe paper. If one 
measure of wineand two-thirds of a measure of lime-wa- 
ter deposit crystals, we are certain that if the wine con- 
tains alum, the proportion of that alum to the wine will 
be less than 1 to 1152; if, when cqual parts of wine and 
lime-water are mixed, no crystals be deposited, we may 
he sure that more thanyZ,th part of the mass of wine 
consists of alum. 

A great proportion of the wine consumed in this 
country is brought from Spain and Portugal; govern- 
ment has always discouraged the importation of French 
wines by heavy taxes. We are not sure how far sucli 
conduct is founded on good policy, as the French 
wines are confessedly the best, and might be the cheap- 
est; but such is the jealousy and enmity that has al- 
ways subsisted between Britain and France, that both 
nations have been contented to injure themselves, pro- 
vided they could do a greater injury to their neigh- 
bours. Besides, the advantages which Britain derives 
from the Portugal trade are very great, and it would 
not be easy perhaps to secure them on any other 


terms. — 
It may be worth while to insert here a few directions 


a. about the treatment of wines after they have been im- 
imported ported into this country.—On landing, the less they are 


exposcd the better; for they are affected by the seasons, 
and more or less by climate. March and Aprilare the 
proper times for shipping wines from France, and they 
will be landed in England and Ireland in the samc de- 


gree of temperature. ‘The great-art in keeping wines 1s 
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to prevent their fretting, which is donc by keeping 
them in the same degree of heat. 
the wines in Bourdeaux are subject to changes that 
may be dangerous, if not prevented by neeessary rack- 
ings: these changes are solely thie effects of the seasons. 
If wines are chilled, and of course turn foul, from be- 
ing shipped and landed in cold weather, they will soon 
recovcr by putting them in a warm vanlt, well co- 
vered with saw-dust. As soon as they are in the vault, 
they ought to be covered np. But if shipped and land. 
ed in summer, if the smallest degree of fermentation be 
found on them, it will be requisite to dip the bung 
cloths in brandy, and Jeave the bungs loose for some 
days, to give it time to cool; and af in a fortnight or 
three wecks the fermentation do not cease, and tlie wine 
become bright, it will be proper to rack it (matching 
the hogsheads well with brimstone), and force it with 
the white of eight eggs. If it then becomes fine, bung 
it tight, and let it remain so until it is bottled. If 
wines new landed are wanted soon for the bottle, it will 
be necessary to force them immediately, and let them 
remain bunged close for at least a month, to recover 
from the forcing, or if two months the better; for 
wines bottled in high order come much sooner into 
drinking than if bottled when flat, which all wines are 
after forcing. Wine must never be bottled the least 
foul, which produces a tendency to fret ; and if bottled 
in this state, will never come in order, but may possibly 
be lost ; for this there is no remedy but repeated rack- 
ings; and care must be taken (after rinsing the hogs- 
heads well and drawing them) to burn a good piece of 
match in them. This cools the winc, and there is no 
danger of hurting the colour, for it recovers it in a 
little time : but if it did, it is absolutely necessary ; for 
if wine is suffered to continue on the fret, it will wear 
itself to nothing. Wines bottled in good order may he 
fit to drink in six months; but.they are not in perfec- 
tion before twelve: from that to two years they may 
continue so; but it would be improper to keep them 
longer, for wines in general have not the body they had 
formerly, from the vines being too much forced. 

It sometimes happens that wines seuddy and stubborn 
will not fall with one or even two forcings. It will 
then be proper to give tlem five or six gallons of good 
strong wine, and force them with the whites of a dozen 
eggs, with a tea-spoonful of sand produced from sawing- 
marble, or a small spoonful of fine salt. Bottled wine 
in winter should be well covered with saw-dust, and if 
the vaults are cold and damp, strew it deep on the floor ; 
if saw-dust is thrown upon the hogsheads, and theirsides 
are bedded some inches thick, it will keep them from 
the fret. ; 

The same treatment is to be regarded with white 
wines, except that they require to be higher matched, 
particularly Muscat wines; such as Frontignac, Beziers, 
&c. which being often sweetened with honey, are very 
subject to fret; and these only frequent rackings, with 
a great deal of brimstone, can cool. Hermitage, from 
not being sufficiently dried, and possessing more riclincss 
than claret, is also very liable to come on the fret, and 
will require mueh the same treatment as the Muscat 
wines. Attention should be had to bottle in fine wea- 
ther, when the wind is north; but to avoid cold or 
frosty weather. ‘Che months of April and October are 
favourable. The best time to bottle port wine is four 
4Y years 
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years after the vintage, and to keep them two years in 
bottle before you begin to use them. When wines are 
racked, and the lees immediately passed throngh flannel 
bags into close-necked jars, and directly bottled, there 
will be very little lost by rackings, as the wine when 
fine may serve for filling up. 

When wines are destined for warm climates, it may 
be proper to rinse the hogsheads with brandy 5 and in 
bottling many rinse the bottles and corks with it. Wines 
that have remained a certaintime (three or four months) 
in a vault, and made less or more lee, ought never to be 
sent into the country without first racking them, otlier- 
wise they may be liable to fret ; and if bottled in that 
state, may risk being lost. 

Wines which may be ordered for immediate drinking 
will be forced onthe shipping, and in a few weeks after 
they are landed will be fir forthe bottle. ‘The forcings 
proper for claret are the whites of a dozen eggs, beat up 
with a tea-spoonlul of fine salt, and well worked with a 
forcing rod. ‘Take care to use no bad egg. ‘This ts for 
one hogshead. 

The forcing for white wine is isinglass dissolved in 
wine. One ounce is sufficient for two hogsheads. No 
salt is to be used in forcing the white wines. See Croft 
on Wines, 8vo, 1788. 

We shall insert here the following receipt for making 
raisin wine.—To a 20 gallon vessel take 100 pounds of 
raisins 5 pick off the stalks, chop them grossly, and put 
them into an open tub more wide than deep. Add two 
parts in three to the water of them, and let them stand 
15 days, stirring them well every day. Then strain 
and press them, putting aside the liquor that runs from 
them. Add the remainder of the water to the raisins 
that have thus been pressed, and let it stand upon them 
one week, frequently stirring them as before. Then 
press off the liquor, and add it to what you first collect- 
ed; putting both runnings together into your vessel, to- 
gether with one quart of brandy. To colour it, burn 
three-fourths of a pound of sugar into a small quantit 
of the liquor, and add this to the wine. When the li- 
quor in the barrel has done singing, stop the vessel close, 
and let it stand till fit to be bottled. The greater the 
quantity which the vessel holds, and the longer it is kept 


in the wood, the better will it be. 


As some of the hints for making wines in Champagne 
may be useful in the manufacture of the wines of this 
conntry, we insert the following abridged account of the 
different processes that are followed in making white 
and red champagne. 

Great care is necessary for making white wine. The 
ripest bunches must be carefully gathered, freed from 
rotten, dry, and bruised grapes, put into large baskets 
covered with a cloth to keep them from the sun, car- 
ried to the shade, and kept there till the evening, when 
they are to be speedily pressed. The grapes being laid 
on tle bed of the press, they are covered with three or 
four layers of flat stones, and the press turned. The juice 
having run for four or five minutes, the press is turned 
backward, the stones removed, the grapes which have 
protruded thrust into the heap, the stones replaced, and 
tle press turned again. The juice from three of such 
pressures, which wall not require an hour, is put by it- 
self for the best wine into a vat, where it is left all night 
to settle. | 

he next morning the juice is poured off from the 
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sediment, and put into new well rinsed casks. In these it 
ferments violently at first, but afterwards imperceptibly, 
till about the end of December it becomes fine, having 
gone through all the stages of depuration, It is then 
racked off in dry weather, on a clear frosty day, and 
fined with isinglass. About a pound is sufficient for 4o 
puncheons. The isinglass being dissolved is well beaten, 
diluted with wine taken from the cask, then poured into 
it, and the whole well stirred by an instrument introdu- 
ced at the bung-hole. ‘Che wine thus left to settle fer- 
ments slightly again, till it be stopped by the cold wea- 
ther, or by time. Ina month or six weeks it is racked 
off again, and has another fining with half the quantity 
of isinglass. 

For making red wine, the grapes are gathered with 
the same precautions as for making white, taking only 
the black grapes. ‘These are bruised in particular ves- 
sels, by men treading on them with strong wooden 
shoes: part of the stalks are thrown away, and the swsé 
is left in covered vessels to ferment sufficiently to extract 
the colouring matter from the pellicles. In some years, 
three or four days are sufficient ; in others it requires 
10, 15, oreven 20. When the fermentation begins, 
the husks and stalks are forced down so as to he covered 
with the must, either by means of strong poles furnished 
with cross pegs, or, which is better, by a covple of 
strong men going into the vat, and welf treading and 
mixing its contents. When the air above the vat ex- 
tinguishes a candle, the stalks and husks rise forcibly, 
whatever pains be taken frequently to sink them, that 
the must may not acquire a disagreeable taste ; the con- 
tents of the vat experience a degree of ebullition, and the 
colouring matter 1s decomposed. ‘The fermentation must 
be made to stop here, that the wine may not acquire a 
hard taste, which even time cannot destroy. 

About the end of December, when the fermentation 
has ceased, the wine is racked cff from the lees; about 
the middle of May it is racked off again ; the barrels 
are fresh hooped, and the wine ts put into the cellar. 
When it is to be sent to the consumer, it 1s racked a 
third time; the whites of five or six fresh eggs are well 
beaten up in a pint of water, for every puncheon hold- 
ing 249 bottles. Good red champagne will keep in 
bottles from six to twelve years. 

VneE-Press, a machine contrived to squeeze the 
juice out of grapes, and consisting of several picces of 
timber, variously disposed, which compose three bodies 
of timber-work, closely united to the axis, which serves 
as a swing whereby it may be moved by the vicc. Of 
these there are different sizes as well as different con- 
structions ; for an account of which, illustrated by fi- 
cures, sce Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, article 7xa- 
Press. 

Spirit of Wine, or Alcohol, a name given by chemists 
to every ardent spirit produced by distillation. See 
CHEMISTRY Index. 

WING, that part of a bird, insect, &c. whereby i 
is enabled to fly. See Brrp and ORNITHOLOGY. 

Wines, in military affairs, are the two flanks or ex- 
tremes of an army, ranged in form of a battle; bemg 
the right and left sides thereof. 

WINTER, one of the four seasons or quarters of the 
year. See Season, &c. 

Winter commences on the day when the sun’s distanes 
from the zenith of the place is greatest, and ends on the 


day. 


Wine 


Winter. 
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\ Winter day when its distance is at a mean between the greatest 


,  * 
| Wire. 


and least. 

Under the equator, the winter as well as other seasons 
returns twice every year; but all other places have only 
one winter in the year: which in the northern hemi- 
sphere begins when the sun is in the tropic of Capricorn, 
and in the southern hemisphere when in the tropic of 
Cancer; so that all places in the same liemisphere have 
their winter at the same time. | 

Wirerer-Berry. See Puysawis, Botany Indez. 

WINTERA, a genus of plants of the class of poly- 
andria, and in the natural system arranged under the 
12th order, Holoracee. See Botany and Materia 
Mepica Index. 

WINTON, AnpDREw, a Scottish poet and historian 
of the 14th century; but very little is known of his 
life. He was a canon regular of St Andrews, and was 
prior of the monastery of St Serf in the island of Loch 
Leven in Kinross-shire ; for inthe chartulary of the 
priory of St Andrews there are several public instru- 
ments of Andrew Winton, as prior of Loch Leven. 
They are dated between the years 1395 and 1413, so 
that Winton must have been cotemporary with Bar- 
bour, whose merits are on several occasiuns celebrated 
by him. Winton is best known as the author of the 
Orygynale Cronykill of Scotland, 'This work was under- 
taken at the request of Sir John Wemyss, the ancestor 
of the noble family of that name. It remained neglect- 
ed for several cénturies, but in 1795 a splendid edition 
of that part of it relative to Scottish affairs, was publish- 
ed by Mr Macpherson. The time of Winton’s death 


is unknown; but, as he mentions the death of Robert 


duke of Albany, which happened in 1429, the historian 
must have been alive at that time. 

WIRE, a piece of metal drawn through the hole of 
an iron intoa thread of a fineness answerable to the hole 
it passed through. 

Wires are frequently drawn so fine as to he wrought 
along with other threads of silk, wool, flax, &e. 

The metals most commonly drawn into wire are gold, 
silver, copper, and iron. Gold-wire is made of cylindri- 
cal ingots of silver, covered over with a skin of gold, 
and thus drawn successively through a vast number of 
holes, each smaller and smaller, till at last it is brought 
to a fineness exceeding that of a hair. ‘That admirable 
ductility which makes one of the distinguishing charac- 
ters of gold, is nowhere more conspicuous than in this 
gilt wire. A cylinder of 48 ounces of silver, covered 
with a coat of gold, only weighing one ounce, as Dr 
Halley informs us, is usually drawn into a wire, two 
yards of which weigh no more than one grain; whence 
98 yards of the wire weigh no more than 49 grains, and 
one single grain of gold covers the 98 yards; so that the 
teri-thonsandth part of a grain is above one-eighth of an 
inch long. . . 

In 1484, Mr Roswag of Strasbourg presented to the 
board of trade some gauze made of iron wire, for which 


he received a reward; and the loom he invented for 


making it was lodged in the collection of machines at 
Vaucanson. In 1799 Mr Rochon made_others, and 
evated them with a transparent glne, to be substitnted 
instead of horn for ship lanterns, to be used between 
decks, and in engagements by night. He has since 
conceived, that with a thin coating of plaster they 
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might be employed to preserve ships from fire, and 
buildings on shore still more easily ; or at least that 
they might render the ravages of fire less frequent, and 
less terrible. ‘These gauzes might be very useful too 
for theatrical decorations, which would not be liable to 
take fre. Their only inconvenience is their being so 
little flexible ; but Mr Rochon does not despair of 
means being found by chemistry to remedy this imper- 
fection, and it was with a view of calling attention to 
this subject, that he read a paper on it to the class. 

Wire of Lapland. ‘The inhabitants of Lapland 
have a sort of shining slender substance in use among 
them on several occasions, which 1s much of the thick- 
ness and appearance of our silver wire, and is therefore 
called, by those who do not examine its structure or 
substance, Lapland wire. It is made of the sinews of 
the rein deer, which being carefully separated in the 
eating, are, by the women, after soaking in water and 
beating, spun into a sort of thread, of admirable fine- 
ness and strength, when wrought to the smallest fila- 
ments 5 but when larger, is very strong, and fit for the 
purposes of strength and force. Their wire, as it is 
called, is made of the finest of these threads covered 
with tin. ‘The women dv this business ; and the way 
they take is to melt a piece of tin, and placing at the 
edge of it a horn, witha hole through it, they draw 
these sinewy threads, covered with the tin, through the 
hole, which prevents their coming out too thick cover- 
ed. ‘This drawing is performed with their teeth ; and 
there is a small piece of bone placed at the top of the 
hole, where the wire is made flat; so that we always 
find it rounded on all sides but one, where it is flat. 

This wire they use in embroidering their clothes, as 
we do gold and silver ; they often sell it to strangers, 
under the notion of its having certain magical virtues. 

WISDOM, usually denotes a higher and more re- 
fined notion of things immediately presented to the mind, 
as it were, by intuition, without the assistance of ratio- 
cination. 

Sometimes the word is more immediately used, in a 
moral sense, for what we call prudence, or discretion, 
which consists in the soundness of the judgment, and a 
conduct answerable thereto. 

Wispom of Solomon, one of the books of the Apo- 
erypha. It abounds with Platonic language, and was 
probably written after the Cabalistic philosophy was in- 
troduced among the Jews. 

WIT, is a quality of certain thoughts and expressions, 
much easier perceived than defined. According to Mr 
Locke, wit lies in the assemblage of ideas, and putting 
those together with quickness and variety, wherein can 


‘be fonnd any resemblance or. congruity, thereby to 


make up pleasant pictures and agreeable visions to the 
fancy. Mr Addison limited this definition consider- 
ably, by observing, that every resemblance of ideas 
does not constitute wit, but those only which prodnce 
delight and surprise. Mr Pope defined wit to be a 
quick conception and an easy delivery: while, accord- 
ing to a late writer, it consists inan assimilation of di- 
stant ideas. 

The word wt originally signified wisdom. A witte 
was anciently a wese man: the wittenagemot, or Saxon 
parliament, an assemblage of wise men. So late as the 
reigu of Elizabeth, a man of pregnant wrt, of great 
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awit, was a man of vast judgment. We still say, 2x his 
wits, out of his wits, for in or out of sound mind. The 
word, however, is now applied in a more limited sense. 

Without attempting to expose the inaccuracy of the 
definitions above mentioned, or hazarding a definition of 
our own where so many eminent men have failed, we 
shall endeavour to show in what true wit consists. 

It is evident that wit excites in the mind an agree- 
able surprise, and that this is owing entirely to the 
strange assemblage of related ideas presented to the 
mind. This end is effected, 1. By debasing things pom- 
pous or seemingly grave; 2. By aggrandizing things 
little or frivolous ; 3. By setting ordinary objects in a 
particular and uncommon point of view, by means uot 
only remote but apparently contrary. Of so much 
consequence are surprise and novelty, that, nothing is 
more tasteless, and sometimes disgusting, than a joke 
that has become stale by frequent repetition. For the 
same reason, even a pun or happy allusion will appear 
excellent when thrown out extempore in conversation, 
which would be deemed execrable in print. In like 
manner, a witty repartee is infinitely more pleasing 
than a witty attack: for though, in both cases, the 
thing may be equally new to the reader or hearer, the 
effect on him is greatly injured, when there is access to 
suppose that it may be the slow production of study and 
premeditation. This, however, holds most with regard 
to the inferior tribes of witticism, of which their readi- 
ness is the best recommendation. 

We shall illustrate these observations by subjoiming a 
specimen or two of each of these sorts of wit : 

Of the first sort, which consists in the debasement 
of things great and eminent, Butler, amongst a thou- 
sand other instances, hath given us those wluch follow: 


And now had Phebus in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap: 
And, like a lobster boil’d, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 
Hudibras, part ii. canto 2. 


Here the low allegorical style of the first couplet, and 
the simile used in the second, afford us a just notion of 
this lowest species, which is distinguished by the name 
of the dudicrows. Anotlier specimen from the same au- 
thor you have in these lines: 


Great on the bench, great in the saddle, 
That could as well bind o’er as swaddle, 
Mighty he was at both of these, 
And styl’d of war, as well as peace : 
So some rats of amphibious nature, 
Are either for the /azd or water. 
Ibid, part i. canto 1. 


In this coarse kind of drollery, those laughable transla- 
tions or paraphrases of heroic and other serious poems, 
wherein the authors are said to be travestied, chiefly 
abound. 

The second kind, consisting in the aggrandisement 
of little things, which is by far tle most splendid, and 
displays a soaring imagination, these lines of Pope will 
serve to illustrate : 


As Berecynthia, whilc her offspring vie 
In homage to the mother of the sky, 
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Surveys around her in the blest abode, 

An hundred sons, and every son a god : 

Not with less glory mighty Dulness crown’d, 
Shall take thro? Grubstreet her triumphant round ; 
And her Parnassus glancing o’er at once, 

Behold a hundred sons, and each a dunce. 


This whole similitude is spirited. ‘The parent of the 
celestials is contrasted by the daughter of night and 
chaos ; heaven by Grubstreet ; gods by dunces. Be- 
sides, the parody it contains on a beautiful passage in 
This species we 
may term thrasonical, or the mock-majestic. It affects 
the most pompous language, and sonorous phraseology, 
as much as the other affects the reverse, the vilest and 
most grovelling dialect. 

To this class also we must refer the application of 
grave reflections to mere trifles. For that great and 
sertous are naturally associated by the mind, and like- 
wise little and trifling, is sufficiently evinced by the 
common modes of expression on these subjects used in 
every tongue. An apposite instance of such an appli- 
cation we have from Philips: 


My galligaskins, that have long withstood 
The winter’s fury and encroaching frosts, 
By time subdu’d, (What will not time subdue! ) 
An horrid chasm disclose. Splendid Shilling. 


Of the third species of wit, which is by far the most 
multifarious, and which results from what may be cal- 
led the queerness or singularity of the imagery, we 
shall give a few specimens that will serve to mark some 
of its principal varicties. To illustrate all would be 
impossible. The first shall be where there is an appa- 
rent contrariety in the things she exhibits as connected. 
This kind of contrast we have in these lines of Garth: 


Then Hydrops next appears amongst the throng 3 

Bloated and big she slowly sails along : 

But like a miser in excess she’s poor, 

And pines for thirst amidst her wat’ry store. 
Dispensary. 


A second sort is, where the things compared are 
what with dialecticians would come under the denomi- 
nation of disparates, being such as can be ranked under 
no common genus. Of this we shall subjoin an ex- 
ample from Young. 


Health chiefly keeps an Atheist in the dark ; 

A fever argues better than a Clarke: 

Let but the logic in his pulse decay, 

The Grecian he’ll renounce, and learn to pray. 
Universal Passion. 


A third variety in this species springs from confound- 
ing artfully the proper and the metaphorical sense of an 
expression. In this way, one will assign as a motive 
what is discovered to be perfectly absurd, when bnt 
ever so little attended to; and yet from the ordinary 
meaning of the words, hath a specious appearance on & 
single glance. Of this kind we have an instance in the 
subsequent lines : 


While thus the lady talk’d, the kuight 
Turn’d th’ outside of his eyes to white, 
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As men.of inward light are wont 
To-turn their optics in upon’t. 
Hudibras, part ii. canto 1. 


For whither can they turn their eyes more properly 
than to the light? 

A fourth variety, mnch resembling the former, is 
when the argument or comparison (for all argument is 
a kind of comparison) is founded on the supposal of cor- 
poreal or personal attributes in what is strictly not sus- 
ceptible of them ; as in this, 


But Hudibras gave him a twitch 
As quick as lightning in the breech, 
Just in the place where honour’s lodg’d, 
As wise philosophers have judg’d : 
Because a kick in that place more 
Hurts honour than deep wounds before. 
Ibid. part 1. canto 3. 


The fifth, and only other variety which we shall 
mention, is that which arises from a relation, not in the 
things signified, but in the signs of all relations, no 
doubt the slightest. Identity here gives rise to puns 
and clinches; resemhlance to quibbles, cranks, and 
rhimes: Of these it is quite unnecessary to exhibit spe- 
cimens. 

Wirt, John de, a celebrated pensionary of Holland, 
and one of the greatest politicians of his time, was the 
son of Jacob de Wit, burgomaster of Dort, and was 
born in 1625. He became well skilled in civil law, po- 
litics, mathematics, and other sciences; and wrote a 
treatise on the Elements of Curved lines, published by 
Francis Schooten. Having taken his degree of doctor 
of law, he travelled into foreign courts, where he be- 
came esteemed for his genius and prudence. At his re- 
turn to his native country in 1650, he became pension- 
ary of Dort, then counsellor-pensionary of Holland and 
West Friesland, intendant and register of the fiefs, and 
keeper of the great seal. He was thus at the head 
of affairs in Holland; but his opposition to the re- 
establishment of the office of stadtholder, which he 
thought a violation of the freedom and independence of 
the republic, cost him his life, when the prince of 
Orange’s party prevailed. He and his brother Corne- 
lius were assassinated by the populace at the Hague in 


“1674, aged 4%. 


WITCH a person guilty of witchcraft. 
WITCHCRAFT, a supernatural power which per- 


sons were formerly supposed to obtain the possession of 


by entering into a compact with the devil. They gave 
themselves up to him body and soul; and he engaged, 
that they should want for notling, and that he would 
avenge them upon all their enemies. As soon as the 
bargain was concluded, the devil delivered to the witch 
an imp, or familiar spirit, to be ready at a call, and do 
whatever it was directed. By the assistance of this imp 
and the devil together, the witch, who was almost al- 
ways an old woman, was enabled to transport herself in 
the air on a broomstick or a spit to distant places to at- 
tend the meetings of the witches. At these meetings 
the devil always presided. They were enabled also to 
transform themselves into various shapes, particularly 
to assume the forms of cats and hares, in which they 
most delighted ; to inflict diseases on whomsoever they 
a 
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thought preper; and to punish their enemies in a 
variety of ways. 

The belief that certain persons were endowed with 
supernatural power, and that they. were assisted by in- 
visible spirits, is very ancient. ‘The sage of the Ro- 
mans seem rather to have been sorcerers than witches ; 
indeed the idea of a witch, as above described, could 
not have been prevalent till after the propagation of 
Christianity, as the heathens had no knowledge of the 
Christian devil. 

Witchcraft was universally believed in Europe till the 
16th century, and even maintained its ground with to- 
lerable firmness till the middle of the 17th. Vast num- 
bers of reputed witches were convicted and condemned 
to be burnt every year. ‘The methods of discovering 
them were various. One was, to weigh the supposed 
criminal against the church bible, which, if she was 
guilty, would preponderate: another, by making her 
attempt to say the Lord’s Prayer; this no witch was 
able to repeat entirely, but would omit some part or 
sentence thereof. It is remarkable, that all witches did 
not hesitate at the same place ; some leaving out one 
part, and some another. eats, through which tha 
imps sucked, were indubitable marks of a witch: these 
were always raw, and also insensible ; and if squeezed, 
sometimes yielded a drop,of blood. A witch could not 
weep more than three tears, and that only out of the 
left eye. This want of tears was, by the witch-finders, 
and even by some judges, considered as a very substan- 
tial proof of guilt. Swimming a witch was another 


Witchcraft. 
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Provinciaé 
Glossary. 
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kind of popular ordeal generally practised ; for this she © 


was stripped naked, and cross-bound, the right thumb 
to the left toe, and the left thumb to the right toe. 
Thus prepared, she was thrown into a pond or river, in 
which, if guilty, she could not sink; for having, by 
her compact with the devil, renounced the benefit of the 
water of baptism, that element, in its turn, renounced 
her, and refused.to receive her into its bosom. Sir Ro- 


bert Filmer mentions two others by fire: the first, by 


burning the thatch of the house of the suspected witch ; 
the other, burning any animal supposed to be bewitched 
by her, as a hog or ox. These, it was held, would 
force a witch to confess. 


The trial by the stool was another method used for. 


the discovery of witches. It was thus managed: Hav- 
ing taken the suspected witch, she was placed in the 
middle of a room upon a stool or table, cross-legged, or 
iri some other uneasy posture ; to which if she submitted 
not, she was then bound with cords; there she was 
watched, and kept without meat or sleep for the space 
of 24 hours (for, they said, within that time they should 
see her'imp come and suck). A little bole was like- 
wise made in the door for imps to come in at 5 and lest 
it should come in some less discernible shape, they that 
watched were tanght to be ever and anon sweeping the 
room, and if they. saw any spiders or flies, to kill them : 
if they could not. kill them, then they might be sure 
they were imps. If witches, under examination or tor- 
ture, would not confess, all their apparel was changed, 
and every hair of their body shaven off with a sharp 
rasor, lest they should secrete magical charms to pre- 
vent their confessing. Witches were most apt to con- 
fess on Fridays. 
. By such trials as these, and by the accusation of chil-. 
dren,, 
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Witchcraft. dren, old women, and fools, were thousands of unhappy 

anya women condemned for witchcraft, and burnt at the 
stake. Jn the 18th volume of the Statistical Account 
of Scotland there is the trial of two witches, William 
Coke and Alison Dick, in Kirkaldy, in 1636. ‘The 
evidence on which they were condemned is absolutely 
ridiculous : they were, however, burnt for witchcraft. 
The expences which the town and kirk-session were put 
to on this occasion were as follows: 


[n primts.—To Mr James Miller, when 
he went to Prestowne for a man to 
try them, 47s. - - ne 7 
Item.—To the man of Culross, (the 
execntioner), when he went away the 


first time, 12s. - “ o 12 
Item.—For coals for the witches, 24s. a 
Ltem.—In purchasing the commission, 9 3 
‘Ltem.—For one to go to Finmouth for 

the laird to sit npon their assize as 

judge, - - - o (6 
Item.—For harden to be jnmps to them, 3 10 
ttem.—For making of them, - o 8 


Summa for the kirk’s part Ly 10 Scots. 


The town’s part of expences debursed extraordinarily 


upon William Coke and Alisen Dick. 
En primis.—¥ or 10 loads of coals to 


burn them, 5 merks, ~ L.3 6 8 
Item. Yor a tar barrel, 14s. . 014 0 
ltem.— For towes, = “ 0 6 0 
ftem.—To him that brought the 

executioner, - - 218 6 
Ltem.—TYo the executioner for his 

pins, : - - 8 14 0 
fItem.—¥or his expences here, 016 4 
Item.—¥For one to go to Finmouth 

for the laird, - - OP Er"o 


Summa town part, L.17 1 0 Scots. 
Both, L.34 11 o 
OrL. 217 4 Ster. 


De Lerriar, For a considerable time after the inquisition was 

Manchester erected, the trials of witches (as heretics) were confined 

Trans. to that tribunal ; but the goods of those who were con- 

eh a = Genned being confiscated to the holy office, its ministers 
were so active in discovering sorcerers, that the differ- 
ent governments found it necessary to deprive them of 
the cognisance of this crime. On the continent, com- 
missioners were then appointed for the discovery and 
conviction of witches, who, thongh less active than the 
inquisitors, were but too zealous in prosecuting their 
function. In 1494, Sprenger and Institor, two persons 
employed in this commission, published a collection of 
trials, most of which had come before themselves, under 
the title of Alalleus Maleficarum: this served as a kind 
of institute for their successors. 

The first writers against witchcraft were stigmatized 
as Atheists, though they only endeavoured to prove the 
imbecility of the persons accused, and the infatuation or 
the knavery of their accusers. Such were the epithets 
bestowed by Dr Henry More, and even by Cudworth 
himself. ‘Wierus, the disciple of the celebrated Agrip- 


pa, gave rise to the first great controversy on this sub- Witches, 


ject. His master had taught him humanity; and he 
endeavoured, but with too feeble a hand, to stop the 
bloody proceedings of the judges. Wierus appears to 
have been a well-disposed, weak man, with extensive 
reading on his subject, but too narrow-minded to com- 
prehend it thoroughly. He involved himself in un- 
speakable difficulties, by admitting the action of super- 
natural powers in certain diseases, and in possessions, 
while he denied that witches had any concurrence in 
them. These appearances (said he) are illusions of the 
devil, who persuades simple and melancholy persons that 
the mischief le himself performs, is done by them, and 
at their pleasure. He was weak enough to attempt the 
explanation of every story alleged by his antagonists, 
without qnestioning the trnth of the facts. 

Bodinus, a French lawyer of eminence, who had as- 
eisted at several trials of witches, wrote against Wierus, 
in his Demonomanta. He urged the concurrent testimo- 
nies of sufficient witnesses, and the confessions of the 
witches themselves, to establish the existence of sorcery. 
Wierus owned that the unhappy persons believed them- 
selves to be guilty of the crimes alleged against them, 
bnt that they were deceived by the devil. But what do 
you make of the witcles meetings, cried Bodinus? The 
witches (replied his antagonist) are atrabilious. This 
explanation was so nnsatisfactory that Wicrus passed for 
a magician, whom the devii had furnished with specious 
arguments to save others from punishment. JLerchemer 
Godelmann, Ewichius, Fwaldus, and some others, fol- 
lowed him, notwithstanding this stigma; but they were 
opposed by men of more acuteness and consistency than 
themselves; by Remigius, who had condemned several 
hundreds of sorcerers to the flames; Delrio, whose book 
is a complete Corpus Magix; Cujas, Erastus, Scribo- 
nius, Camerarius, and a crowd of others. 

In this conntry, while the belief in witchcraft was 
supported by royal anthority (for James 1. is universally 
known to have written on demonology) countenanced 
by Bacon, and generally adopted among the people, only 
one writer was hardy enough to oppose it. ‘This was 
Reginald Scott, who published a collection of impos- 
tures detected, under the title of Discoveries of Witch- 
craft. James ordered the book to be burnt by the com- 
man executioner, and the judges continued to burn 
witches as nsual. During the civil wars, upwards of 
eighty were hanged in Suffolk, on the accusations of 
Hopkins the witch-finder. Webster was the next writer 
against witchcraft; but he hada diflerent fate from that 
of Scott, for most of his arguments were refuted by 
Glanville. This very acute writer was induced to pub- 
lish his Philosophical Considerations about Witchcraft, 
by the apprehension, that the increasing disbelief of 
witches and apparitions tended to affect the evidences of 
religion, and even of a Deity. In respect of argument, 
he was certainly superior to his adversaries 5 his reason- 
ing is perspicuons, though sometimes subtle, rested on 
the most specious foundations of evidence, and arranged 
with great skill. | 

On the continent, this controversy seemed almost for- 
gotten, till Bekker published his Monde Enchantée, ia 
which he denied the existence of witches, on the Carte- 
sian principle, that the Deity is the source of all action, 
consequently actions so opposite to his nature and attri- 
butes cannot be supposed to exist. He was answered by 


Frederick 


of 


" lB 


and practice of medicine, in bis dissertation De Diaboli 


ess» Potentia in Corpora. 


‘The latest witchcraft frenzy was in New England, 
about 1692, when the execution of witches became a 
calamity more dreadful than the sword or the pestilence. 
The accusers became so daring, that neither civil nor 
religiaus authority would have proved a security against 
their attacks, if all the prosecutions had not been sud- 
denly er and the prisoners set at liberty. So far 
did those wretches proceed in ahsurdity, that a dog was 
accused of throwing persons into fits by loaking at them. 
As soon as the prosecutions were stopped, all reports of 
witchcraft ceased. 

It would be rid:culons to attempt a serious refutation 
of the existence of witches; and at present, luckily, the 
task 1s unnecessary. In this country, at least, the dis- 
couragement long given to all suspicion of witchcraft, 
and fl repeal of the statates s against that crime, bane 
very much weakened, though perhaps they ieee not 
entirely eradicated, slic persuasion. On the continent, 
too, it 1s evidently on the decline 5 and Frchenitlittba!l ice 
the exertions of Dr De Haen, and of the celebrated 
Lavater, we have little douht but that in a short time 
posterity will wonder at the credulity of their ancestors. 
That there ever were witches, is au opinian that cannot 
for a monient be believed by a thinking man. The 
actions imputed to them were either absnrd or impossi- 
ble 3 the witnesses by whose evidence they were condem- 
ned, either weak enthusiasts or downright villains : and 
the cOnetoits ascribed to the witches themselves, effects 
of a disordered imagination produced by cruel treatment 
and excessive watchings. As to the nightly meetings, 
demonvlogists themselves have been obliged to Sot ac: 
that they were nothing else but uneasy dreams, alien 
produced hy soporific compositions. The facts which 
have been brought forward by the advocates for witch- 
craft bear in their frant the most evident marks af trick 
and imposture; and this has‘constantly been found out 
whenever these facts lave been properly examined. 
See SORCERY. 

WITENA mort, or WitTENA Gemot, among the 
Anglo-Saxons, was a term which literally ‘signified the 
assembly of the wise men; and was applied to the 
great council of the nation, of latter days called the 

rliament. 

WITHERS of a Horss, the juncture of the shoul- 
der-bunes at the bottam of the neck and mane, towards 
the upper part of the shoulder. 

WITNESS, in Law, a person who gives evidence 
in any cause, and is sworn to speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Trial by Wrrness, a species of trial without the 
intervention of a jary. This is the only method of trial 
known to the civil law, in which the judge is left to 
form in his own breast his sentence upon the credit of 
the witnesses examined : but it is very rarely used in the 
English law, which prefers the trial by jury before it in 
almost every instance. Save only that when a widow 
brings a writ of dower, and. the tenant pleads that the 
husband is not dead ; this being looked upon as a dila- 
tory plea, is in favour of the widow, and for greater ex- 
pedition allowed to be tried by witnesses examined be- 
fore the judges : and so, saith ['inch, shall no other case 
in our law. But Sir Edward Coke mentions some 
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teheraft Frederick Hoffman, the father of the modern theory 
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others ; as, to try whether the tenant in a real action 
was duly summoned, or the validity of a challenge to a 
juror: so that Finch’s observation must be confined to 
the trial of direct and not collateral issues. And in every 
case Sir Edward Coke lays it down, that the aflirmative 
inust be proved by twa witnesses at the least. 

WITTENBERG, a city of Germany, capital of the 
circle of Upper Saxony, 50 miles north of Dresden. 
The town is not large; but is well fortified, and con- 
tains a famous university, tn which Mielantelion was a 
prafessor. 
preach against the pope’s indulgences 3 and in the 
cathedral of All Saints he ts said to have been buried. 
In the old citadel of this town the ancient Saxon 
electors used ta reside. Besides the university, there 
is a Latin school in the town, with six masters. The 
library belonging to the university is said to be very 
valuable. In 1756, the Prussians being masters of the 
town, destroyed a part of its fortificatians. ‘This town 
belonged to the elector, now king of Saxony, but was 
included in the country which he was compelled to cede 
to Prnssia in 1814. E. Long. 12.47. N. Lat. SI. 4Q. 

WOAD. See Isatis, Borany Index; see also 
Dyerinc. 

The preparation of woad for dyeing, as practised in 
“rance, is minutely described by Astruc, in his Me- 
moirs for a Natural History of Languedoc. The plant 
puts forth at first five or six upright leaves, abouta foot 
lone and six inches broad: when these ‘te down- 
Warde, and turn yellow, they are fit fur gathering : five 
crops are gathered in one year. ‘The leaves are carried 
directly to a mill, much resembling the oil or tan mills, 
and ground into a smooth paste [f this process was de- 
ferred for some time, they would putrefy, and send forth 
an insnnportable stench. The paste is laid in heaps, 
pressed close and smooth, and the blackish crust, which 
forms on the outside, reunited if it happens to crack : if 
this was neglected, little worms would be produced in 
the cracks, and the woad would lose a part of its 
strength. After lying for fifteen days, the heaps are 
opened, the crust rubbed and mixed with the inside, and 
the matter formed into oval halls, which are pressed 
close and solid in wooden moulds. These are dried up- 
on hurdles: in the sun, they turn black on the outside; 
in a close place, yellowish, especially if the weather be 
rainy. The dealers in this commodity prefer the first, 
though it is said the workmen find no considerable dif- 
ference betw.xt the two. The good halls are distinguish- 
ed by their being weighty, of an agrecahle smell, and 
when rubhed, of a violet colour within. For the use of 
the dyer, thest balls require a farther preparation : they 
are beat with wooden mallets, on a brick or stone floor, 
inta a gross powder 3 which is heaped up in the middle 
of the room to the height of four feet, a space being left 
for passing round the sides. The powder, moistened with 
water, ferments, grows hot, and throws out a thick fetid 
It is shovélled backwards and forwards, and 
moistened every day for twelve days ; after which it is 
stirred less frequently, without watering, and-at length 
made into a heap for the dyer. 


In this place Martin Luther first began to _ 
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WOAHOO, one of the Sandwich islands, lying to - 


the north-west of Morotoi, at the distance of seven 
leagues. From the appearance of the north-east and 
north-west parts, it is the finest island of the group. 
Nothing can exceed the verdure of the hills, the variety 

of 
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Woahoo of wood and lawn, and rich cultivated valleys, which 


tf 


the whole face of the country displays. A bay is form- 


Wodrow. ed by the north and west extremities, into which a fine 


river empties itself, through a deep valley; bnt as the 
water is brackish for 200 yards from the entrance, wa- 
tering in it is not convenient. It contains about 62,000 
inhabitants. Lieutenant Hergest, commander of the 
Decdalus store-ship, who had been sent from England, 
in 1791, to New South Wales, and thence to the 
Southern Pacific ocean, with a supply of provisions for 
the Discovery sloop, Captain Vancouver, then on a voy- 
age of discovery, was here surprised and murdercd by 
the natives, together with Mr Gooch, the astronomer. 
W. Long. 157. 51. N. Lat. 21. 43. 

WODEN. See Opry, and MytHotocy, N° 4o. 

“WODEVILLE, Anruony, ear] of Rivers, brother 
to the queen of Edward IV. was born in the end of 
1442, or in the beginning of 1443. ‘Though one of 
the most accomplished men of his age, very little is 
known of his private history. He was early and con- 
stantly employed either in the tumults of those turbulent 
times, or in discharging the duties of some of the 
highest offices of the state, with which he was invested. 
Yet he found leisure to cultivate letters, and to be the 
author of works which, though of little value now, 
made some noise in that age, when learning was at a 
low ebb in England. These consisted chiefly of trans- 
lations from the French; and his lordship and his 
printer Caxton, were the first English writers who had 
the pleasure to see their works published from the press. 
This accomplished, brave, and amiable nobleman was 
treacherously imprisoned by Richard III. in Pomfret 
castle, where, during his-confinement, he composed a 
short poem, which has been preserved by John Rous of 
‘Warwick, and breathes, says Dr Henry, a noble spirit 
of pions resignation to his approaching fate. He was 
beheaded on the 23d of June 1483, in the 41st year of 
his age. 

WODROW, Rosert, a clergyman of the west of 
Scotland, who lived inthe beginuing of the 18th century, 
well known as the author ofan Ecclesiastical Histury of 
that kingdom during the latter part of the preceding cen- 
tury. His father, Mr James Wodrow, was a man of 
learning and piety. He preached occasionally to the per- 
secuted presbyterians, and taught a littleacademy of their 
students of philosophy and theology at Glasgow, before 
the Revolution. About that time he was ordained one 
of the ministers of that city, continuing his connexion 
with the academy till he was elected professor of theo- 
logy by the university in the year 1692. He taught 
with reputation and success till his death in 1708. 

His son Robert was born in the year 1679; lus mo- 
ther being then in the srst year of her age. Her death 
(though it did not happen till several years after), was 
then fully expected; and his father, obnoxious to a ty- 
rannical government, narrowly escaped imprisonment, 
or something worse, by attempting to obtain a last short 
interview with her. As he passed the town guard- 
house, he was marked, and soon followed by the soldiers 
into his own house, and even into his wife’s bedcham- 
ber, where he was concealed. Their officer checked 
this violence; sent them out of the room, and left the 
house himself; placing, however, centinels both within 
‘and without, till the birth should be over. In half an 


thour after, Mr Wodrow at his wife’s suggestion as- 
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sumed the bonnet and great-cuat of the servant of the wrog, 
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physician then in attendance 5 and carrymg the lantern 
before him, made an easy escape through the midst of 
the guards. ‘They soon renewed their search with 
marks of irritation, thrusting their swords into the very 
bed where the lady lay; who pleasantly desircd them 
to desist, “ for the bird (said she) is now flown.” 

His son Robert went through tlic usual course of lite- 
rary education at Glasgow, entered the university in 
1691 3 and prosecuted the study of the languages and 
the different branches of philosophy, till he became a 
student of theology under the tuition of his father. He 
was chosen librarian to the university in the year 1698, 
and continued in that office four years. ‘There he be- 
gan his researches into every thing connected with the 


ecclesiastical history of his country, which he continued 


to pursue to the end of his life ; and also imbibed his 
taste for medals, inscriptions, and whatever seemed cu- 


rious or illustrative of Roman, Celtic, and British anti- 


quities. 

He was among the first in Scotland who attended to 
the study of natural history. From a great number of 
letters in his own hand-writing, begun about this time, 
it appears that he was in habits of the utmost intimacy 
with a select number of litcrary gentlemen, animated 
with the sameardour of research; that they corresponded 
regularly with one another, made collections of singular 
stones, of fossils, petrified plants, fishes, &c. and ex- 
changed what they could spare from their respective 
stores. Among his correspondents were Mr William 
Nicolson, archdeacon, afterwards bishop of Carlisle, and 
at last of Derry, author of the Historical Libraries ; 
Mr Edward Lhwyd keeper of the Ashmolean closet at 
Oxford; Sir Robert Sibbald, physician in Edinburgh, 
author of a natural history of Scotland, and another of 
Fife ; Lord Pitmedan ; Messrs James Sutherland, 
Laughlan Campbell minister of Campbelton, and others. 
In a letter to Mr Lhwyd, dated August 1709, Mr 
Wodrow tells him his manse was but at a little distance 
from a place where they had been lithoscoping together, 
during a visit of Mr Lhwyd to Scotland. “* My paro- 
chial charge (he continues) does not allow me the same 
time I had then for those subterranean studies; but my 
inclination is equally strong, perhaps stronger. I take 
it to be one of the best diversions from serious study, and 
in itself a great duty, to admire my Maker’s works. 
have gotten some store of fossils here from our marle, 
limestone, &c. and heartily wish I had the knowing 
Mr Lhwyd here to pick out what he wants, and help 
me to class a great many species which I know not what 
to make of.’? He informs him, in the end of the letter, 
that he had 500 or 600 species of one thing or another 
relative to natural history. 

Mr Wodrow, when he left Glasgow, resided a short 
time in the neighbourhood, in the house ofa very distant 
relation, Sir Maxwell of Nether Pollock, then 
one of the Scots judges. It being within the bounds of 
the presbytery of Paisley, he offered himself to them 
for probationary trials, and obtained their licence to 
preach the gospel in March 1703. In the summer fol- 
lowing, the parish of Eastwood, where Lord Pollock 
lived, becoming vacant, by the death of Mr Matthew 
Crawford (another Scots historian), a petition, with an 
unanjmous call or invitation from the parish to Mr 


Wodrow to be their minister, was presented to the 
presbytery > 
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Voirow, presbytery ; and they, waving part of the usual second 
—y——~ trials, in order to expedite the bnsiness, ordained Mr 


Wodrow to be minister of Eastwood on the 28th of 
October 1703. In this charge he continued: to the end 
of his fe. Notwithstanding his ministerial duty, he 
still found some time to gratify the early bent of his 
mind towards natural history, and his curiosity to learn 
every thing in lus power, not only at home, but concern- 
ing the natural productions of other countries, and the 
opinions, customs, manners, and way of living of their 
inhabitants. In his farewell letters to his friends, about 
to sail to the Scottish settlement of Darien or to the 
coast of Africa, &c. he directed their attention anden- 


quiries to these subjects ; and something similar he sug- 


ested to other friends gaing to reside in remote places 
of the Highlands, or even on the continent of Europe. 
The collection of his MS. letters bound np in five or 
six thick 8vo volumes, though reaching nearly to the 
end of his life, seems to consist only of the first drauglit 
of his own letters to his friends, not a single scrap is 
now to be found of their answers to him. 

After his ordination, however, this worthy man, con- 
sidering the duties of his office as his principal and only 
proper business, rose into distingnished reputation and 
usefulness as a preacher, and was looked upon as one 
of the frst clergymen in the west of Scotland. Hum- 
ble and unambitious of public notice, he was well entit- 
led to it, by his conscientious and exemplary piety, his 
Jearuing, not only in professional, but in other branches 
of knowledge, his natural good sense and solid judgment, 
his benevolent obliging spirit to all, his warm attach 
ment to his friends, who formed a wide circle around 
him, and especially his deep concern for the best inter- 
ests ot his people, and active exertions for their instruc- 
tion and improvement. His weekly sermons were all 
distinctly written ont in long hand, and even his lectures 
in short-hand. Accustomed to regular composition, he 
had acquired an nncommon facility in it. His caunte- 
nance and appearance in the pulpit was manly and dig- 
nified ; his voice clear and commanding, his manner se- 
rious and animated : these things, joined with the gene- 
ral prejudice in his favour, added to the impression of 
the plam edifying discourses he delivered, without pa- 
pers, to his hearers and living in the near neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow, his little church was often crowded, 
especially when he dispensed the Lord’s Supper, con- 
sidered in Scotland as the principal religious solemnity. 

Yet these talents, and this merited popularity whieh 
followed them, made little impression on his own modest 
conscientious mind; for he chose to continue in the 
obscure country parish with which he was first con- 
nected, resisting all the attempts made by his friendsor 
by strangers to get him translated into several other 
more hononrable and opulent parishes, who were de- 
sirous of the henefit of his ministry, however convenient 
the ehange might have proved for the education of his 
family. In the year 1712, the magistrates of Glasgow 
invited him to be one of the ministers of that city ; 
and in January 1717, a deputation from the town of 
Stirling did the same. On the other hand, the patron, 
heritors, and elders of his own parish, strenuously oppos- 
ed the translation. The presbytery, who had it in their 
power to have appointed it, found great difficulties in 
both cases onthe plea of the mayus bonum ecclesia ; re- 
ferred the decision in the first case to the synod, and in 
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the last to the commission of the General Assemhly, and \fodrow. 
these courts thought proper to put no restraint oa the ——,;-— 
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minister’s judgment or inelinatian, as he himself was 
certainly the best judge of his comparative usefulness in 
two different situations. 
Mr Wodrow was equally conscientious and assiduous 
in the business of the ecclesiastical courts, as in his pa- 
rochial duty. Notwithstanding his studious turn, he 
punctually attended the meetings of Presbytery, Syned, 
and General Assembly, wlien elected, as he often was, a 
member of that court; and also the commissions in No- 
vember and March, whieh regularly met during that 
period of the church. His connexion with Lord Pol- 
lock made his journeys to Edinburgh easy: and after he 
began to collect materials for his voluminons history, his 
personal inspection of the public records and of the vari- 
ous KISS. accumulated in the Edinburgh libraries, 
made his visits to that capital frequent and necessary. 
In common with the great body of the Presbyterians, 
he had strongly imbibed what are ealled Whig princi- 
ples ; in other words, he was warmly attached to the 
constitutional liberties of the people, as established b 
the revolution settlement. No wonder! The dreadful 
persecution and oppression they had suffered during the 
two preceding reigns were still fresh and galling to their 
minds : they considered the elevation of King William 
to the throne, and the Hanover succession, as the two 
chief bulwarks raised up by Providence, for the securit 
both of their religion and liberty. They trembled at 
every dark appearance threatening to this secnrity, such 
as the death of King William. ‘That. cloud, however, 
was soon dissipated by the perseverance of the queen’s 
ministers in his views and measures, and the splendid 
victories of Marlborough and his allies over the armies 
of Louis XLV. But the elevation of the Tory ministry 
in the latter part ef the qucen’s reign was a severe trial 
tothe Scottish Presbyterians, and involved the conscien- 
tious part of the clergy in very serious difficulties and 
dangers. The oath of abjuration required at that time 
from clergymen, and enforeed by civil penalties, and 
even the royal proclamation for a national thanksgiving, 
after the peace of Utrecht, pressed hard upou the scru- 
pulous consciences of many of the elergy. The very 
language of the oath seemed to them dubious and jesui- 
tical, hostile to the elector of Hanover’s newly acquired 
right to the crown, conferred on him by the parliament 
and the people; and, as tothe other point, they had not 
freedom to lead their people, in a solemn thanksgiving 
to Heaven for a peaee, termed safe and honourable, 
which they and the generality of their hearers eonsider- 
ed as dangerous and disgraceful. Mr Wodrow, as 
might be expected, was one of the recusants of the 
oath: for nothing could move shim to shuffle with his 
conscience. At the same time the liberality and equity 
of his mind led lum to judge candidly of the consciences 
of others. Accordingly, he made every effort in his 
power to reconcile his clerical brethren, and his own 
people, to such of the elergy as ‘had the freedom to take 
it, and by so doing, had rendered themselves obnoxious 
to popular prejudice and odiam. With such, this good 
man still continued to live, not only in Christian, but 
ministerial communion ; endeavouring to soften and re- 
move the prejudices against them, and, in as far as his 
influence reached, to revive and cherish a Spirit of mu- 
tual forbearance. Many proposals he made, and private 
+ 4Z meetings 
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Wodrow. meetings and conferences he held with his brethren, to 
wy’ prevent their differences from rising, as they threatened 


to do, intoa schism 3 to prevent them especially from en- 
tering at all into the church courts ; justly afraid of the 
sparks of animosity too apt to be kindled there. His 
endeavours and those of his friends were seconded by the 
urudence of the superior courts, especially the commis- 
sion of the General Assembly. Whatever passed there 
in the way of admonition to the rest of the church, 
breathed the spirit of mutual forbearance and love. How 
he managed the other difficult and delicate point, ¢he 
Thanksgiving, in a consistency with his duty, does not 
appear in his letters; nor.is it now worth while to in- 
vestigate this as a trait of his character, which might 
be done, perliaps, from his MS. sermons preached at the 
time. Only it is pleasing to remark from the letters, 
that the same spirit of wisdom and mild forbearance 
which animated the majority of the clergy in the west, 
seems also to have pervaded the officers of the crown, 
justices of the peace, and other civil magistrates in 
Scotland at the time. The oath was not pressed an the 
recusants, and the execntion of the legal penalties in- 
eurred by the neglect of it avoided; for their general 
loyalty was undoubted. 

A more severe stroke was inflicted on their adver- 
saries by the Tory ministry in the year 1710, by an act 
of the British parliament which restored patronage to its 
former full force. An act of the Scotch parliament 
passed after the Revolution had extracted the chief sting 
of that grievance, by placing the election of the minister 
of every parish in the hands of the landed proprietors, 
called heritors, in conjunction with the elders, or mem- 
bers of the kirk-session. A majority of that joint body, 
at a meeting appointed for the purpose, drew up a call 
er written invitation, which they suliscribed, to a parti- 
cular candidate to be their minister. This was presented 
to the presbytery of the bounds, the proper judges of his 
learning and moral character; and if these were found 
unexceptionable, he was ordained, or solemnly conse- 
crated and installed inte the office. This Scotch act 
laving continned in force for twenty years, and being 
conceived to have become perpetual by the articles of 
the Union, was now repealed ; and the choice of a mi- 
nister to every parish was in effect placed in the power 
of a single person, a patron, because he had in fact the 
sole power of nominating the only candidate who could 
enjoy the benefice. 

Mr Wodrow was exceedingly averse from the revi- 
val of the power of patronage ; and in this he was in- 
fluenced both by his political and religious principles. 
In his letters, he seems to have looked upon a patron of 
a parish, as a kind of hereditary despot; or at least 
like a prince, who had no restraints laid on his prero- 
gative, to prevent or check the abuse of it. The para- 
mount power or trust committed to a patron, this con- 
scientious minister could not reconcile with the apostoli- 
cal connsels, to commit the keeping of religious truth to 
Jarthful men, able also to instruct others. He thought it 
very improper to leave the choice ofa religious instruc- 
tor, in the first instance, to any single person whatever, 
especially to one generally a stranger to the circum- 
stances of the parishioners 3 one who had little know- 
ledge, and therefore little sympathy with them in their 
religious sentiments and feelings. He was persnaded 
that the purposes of edification, and the peace of the 
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country, circumstanced as Scotland then was, were wogoy 
much better secured by the restraints laid on a patron —~jauy 
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in the act 1690, that is, by admitting the two principal 
bodies of the parish to a participation with him in hig 
choice, than by trusting it wholly to himself; and he 
threw out many judicious hints in his letters, and even 
schemes or proposals to his brethren, on this difficult and 
important subject. 

On the other hand, he wished nothing to be attempt- 
ed but in a constitutional way, in harmony with the ci- 
vil power. Few men were so sensible as he was of the 
abuses incident to popnlar government, either in church 
or state, and of the danger of resisting, even unjust and 
oppressive laws, in a tumultuous or disorderly manner, 
The Presbyterian church, in the outward order or form 
of it, he viewed as a well regulated republic. He did 
not consider the people in their individual capacity, as 
qualified to vote even on the choice of their own mini- 
ster. The elders of the parish he locked upon as the 
representatives of the people in the ecclesiastical courts ; 
and their number, in his own congregation, he restricted 
to a very few, four or five at most, fit to assist him in 
the exercise of church discipline within the parish. The 
rest of his session were deacons, whose jurisdiction was 
confined to the care of the poor, visiting the sick, and 


distributing the bread and wine at the communion, but 


could not, like the former, be chosen to represent the 
parish in the presbytery and superior ccurts. In this 
sense of the necessity of order and subordination, he per- 
severed to the end of his life. When, contrary to Azs 
judgment or vote, an unpopular brother was to be or- 
dained in a parish within twelve or fifteen miles distant 
from Eastwood, in consequence of a sentence of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, to be executed, perhaps with military 
assistance ; this aged minister thought it his duty, re- 
gardless of personal danger or edium, to countenance 
the young brother, by joining with the rest of the 
clergy in laying their hands on him, inviting him after- 
wards to his pulpit, and exerting any influence he had 
to conciliate the irritated minds of that parish. | 

The only publication for which the world is indebted 
to Mr Wodrow, is The History of the Singular Suf- 
ferings of the Church of Scotland during the twenty- 
eight years immediately preceding the Revolntion. It 
was written at a proper distance of time from the events 
it records; and printed at Edinburgh inthe year 1721, 
in two large folio volumes, with two appendixes consist- 
ing of copies of the public records, and of many private, 
family, and personal papers, letters, &c. inserted as 
vouchers of the historical facts. In collecting this gieat 
body of information, the author was assisted by his 
friends, who cheerfully seconded bis own almost incre- 
dible industry and patience of research. In consequence 


of this, the book has more the appearance of a biogra-— 


phical, than of a historical work. It has, however, the 
form, and all the essentials of a regular history, divided 
into books, chapters, and sections, with proper margins 
and indexes; written in a plain, rather too familiar 
style, unavoidably interspersed with Scoticisms, yet these 
sufficiently intelligible to an English reader. It exhi- 
bits a distinct sketch of the characters both of the prin- 
cipal sufferers, and of their persecutors ; of the springs of 
the persecution, in the unjustifialle plans and measures 
of an arbitrary government ; with the motives of the 


advisers and executors of them. The unfortunate and 
innocent 
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¥odrow. innocent sufferers, our author viewed in the light, not of 
—\—— a set of wild fanatics, as they were called by their con- 


temporaries, and frequently too by later historians ; 
many of them were most respectable for their rank in 
their country, as well as for their talents and virtues; but 
even those in the lower ranks of society, our author 
thought worthy of some public notice, as confessors and 
martyrs in the noble cause which they had espoused, the 
support of the rights of conscience, and of national liberty. 

The subject of the history is the most melancholy 
that could be chosen ; a long and severe persecution of 
a people, who had been guilty of nothing undutiful to 
their civil or ecclesiastical rulers; a series of open acts of 
Injustice and tyranny, perpetrated under the colonr of 
law, and this with such an increasing and merciless vio- 
lence, as to sink the usual spirit of a free people, and 
easily quash one or two feeble ill-timed attempts to resist 
their oppressors. No wonder that the continued view 
of such a wretched and melancholy scene, witlout any 
thing joyful to interrupt it, should give a melancholy 
tinge to the mind of the writer, easily communicated to 
his readers. On the other hand, some things have hap- 
pily an opposite tendency. The mass of biographical 
intelligence, though it must be confessed it 1s much too 
voluminous, and too minute for the management of any 
historian whatsoever, yet furnishes a variety of anec- 
dotes; which give some needful relaxation or relief to 
the sympathy of the reader. These indeed are in part 
the stmple annals of the poor, without the varnish or 
easy elegance of polished life; but even in this shape 
they are not destitute, both of entertainment and in- 
struction; and then the minuteness in the detail of 
names, of persons, places, and other particular circum- 
stances, adds to the impression of the facts, by placing 
their certainty beyond all reasonable doubt. | 

If faithfully to record past facts, and transmit the 
knowledge of them to posterity, be the principal duty of 
a historian, this Wodrow has certainly aimed at 5 and 
also to repress any feelings hostile to his fidelity and im- 
partiality; in short, to come as near as he was able to 
the motto prefixed to his volumes, Nec studio, nec odvo. 
Doubtless, like all other men, he had some political, 
and many theological prejudices, the last chiefly imbib- 
ed from education, and confirmed by too high a venera- 
tion for the characters of our first reformers ;——prejudices 
which warped his personal opinions and feelings on 
both subjects. But he seems to have made a consider- 
able effort to prevent his party prejudices from warping 
or perverting his judgment of the truth or falsehood 
ef stubborn historical facts. Nothing almost oratorial 
enters into his narratives, though there is room for admi- 
ration, and much scope for just indignation ; no exagger- 
ated encomiums on his friends, or strong opprobrious 
language in speaking of his and their enemies, the un- 
provoked persecutors of his church. He allows the 
facts which he has recorded to speak for both, and 
transmit to posterity a memorial to their honour or 
their infamy. 

The chief fault of this historical collection already 
hinted at, is its minuteness, and excessive copiousness. 
The prodigious multitude of facts it embraces, though 
different from one another in their circumstances, are in 
other respects somewhat similar. This must necessarily 
occasion some repetition and satiety, especially toa fasti- 
dious reader, who has it, however, in his power to gra- 


C 
tify his taste by selecting what is most agreeable to it. (odrow. 
Nevertheless a candid and patient reader can be at no ——\—~’ 
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loss to form a proper judgment of the principal trans- 
actions of the period, from the authentic accounts of 
them before him, to appreciate the true characters of 
the actors, or of the motives and views from which they 
acted. And an inquisitive and penetrating reader will 
be gratified by seeing not a little of the peculiar prin- 
ciples, opinions, sentiments, habits, and manners of that 
age, as distinguished from the present; and may thus 
estimate the gradual progress towards much noble and 
useful improvement; and on the other hand, the pro- 
gress towards a very hurtful corruption and degeneracy 
of manners, which have both taken place during the last 
hundred and twenty years. 

At the time of its first publication, the book met 
with less general attention than might have been ex- 
pected in Scotland, and scarcely any attention in Eng- 
land, except from professed readers. As it came to be 
more studied, it was the more valued, except where 
there was an evident bias on the opposite side. Few can 
be at a loss to see why such historians as Hume, Mac- 
pherson, and Dalrymple should neglect or undervalue 
such a book. Our later Scotch historians, Somerville 
and Laing, have done it more justice. In truth, there 
is a very near coincidence in their estimates of the cha- 
racters they draw, and their accounts of the facts they 
relate, in common with Wodrow. But especially our 
late illustrious patriot Charles Fox, whose high abilitics, 
uncommon candour, and sweetness of disposition, almost 
remove the suspected bias of his party spirit—Mr Fox 
has, in the historical fragment published since his death, 
given a very honourable testimony to the fidelity and 
accuracy of our historian. After mentioning the exe- 
cution of three females, he adds, page 131. ‘* To relate 
all the instances of cruelty which occurred would be 
endless. But it may be necessary to remark, that no 
liistorical facts are better ascertained, than the accounts 
of them which are to be found in Wodrow. In every 
instance, where there has been an opportunity of com- 
paring these accounts with the records, and other au- 
thentic monuments, they appear to be quite correct.” 

The collection of the materials for writing the church 
history from the public records, and many other authen- 
tic sources, must have cost the author a prodigious la- 
bour and time. ‘The pecuniary expence incurred was 
considerable, and scarcely refunded from the sale of the 
book. The only neat profit, he has been heard to say, 
which accrued from it, was one or two huudred pounds 
that he received from the king, to whom it was dedi- 
eated. 

The last twelve years of Mr Wodrow’s life were 
chiefly occupied in drawing up a biography of the prin- 
cipal persons concerned in introducing the reformation 
of religion into Scotland, and settling the different 
forms or modes of ecclesiastical government attempted to 
be established there from the beginning to the end of that 
period, namely from about the year 1560 to 1660, when 
the printed history of the sufferings commences. Had 
it pleased God to continue his useful life till this larger 
work was finished, pnblic curiosity would have been 
much gratified; for it contains the lives, not only of 
John Knox, George Buchanan, and others already well 
known, but the lives of a great number more, very 
learned, ingenious, respectable, and worthy men, scarce- 
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strative of the history and the living manners of that 
ace. Lappily these manuscript lives are still preserved, 
all writteu with his own pen, and some of the longest of 
them copied, probably during his last long illness, in a 
more legible hand. Whatever important or curious in- 
formation they may contain, they are not fit for the 
press in their present state. ‘They are now deposited 
in the library of the university of Glasgow. 

Besides writing the history and the biography, both 
extended by limself for publication, and two days every 
week regularly appropriated to his preparation for the 
pulpit, much of his time must have been occasional- 
ly spent in writing letters, some of them like disserta- 
tions, on theological and other literary subjects; for he 
corresponded with a very wide circle of acquaintances 
and friends in Scotland, England, and Jreland, and 
with a few on the continent and in North America. 

His constitution in the first part of life was robust and 
strong, his health in geueral good; but his studious ha- 
bits or constant reading, and especially incessant writing, 
it 1s supposed, may have brought on the bodily com- 
plaint which occasioned his death. 
the year 1731, a swelling about the size of a small 
chesnut appeared on his breast, near the collar boue. 
It was on the same place where a spark of fire had fallen 
when he was a child, and had tlien left a little lump 
and hardness like a large pea. - Ahout a month after the 
swelling began, it had increased to the size of a plumb, 
and in April 1732 was as large asa man’s fist. It was 
attempted to be removed by caustic; the attempt failed. 
His body became greatly emaciated, and he gradually 
declined till his death, which happened on the 21st of 
March 1734. Supported by the testimony of a good 
conscience, joined with the strong consolation and well- 
founded hope of the gospel, he bore this long continued 
severe distress with admirable fortitnde, unabated piety 
and resignation; never nttering a murmur, but behaving 
to his friends who came to see him, and to all ahout him, 
with much ease and affection ; thus leaving, both in the 
active exertions of a useful life, and in his patient suf- 
ferings at the close of it, a very edifying example to his 
family and his flock. ‘The day before his death, he 
gathered Its children around his bed, gave each of them 
his dying blessing, with counsels suitable to their ages 
and circumstances 3 last of all two boys, neither of them 
four years old, too young to understand and feel these 
marks of his affection, yet, after the example of the ve- 
nerable patriarch, Gen. xlviit. 15. even them he drew 
to him, laid his hands upon their heads, and devoutly 
prayed, that the God of his fathers, the angel who had 
redeemed him from all evil, would bless the lads. 

Mr Wodrow was married in the end: of 1708, to 
Margaret Warner, grand-daughter of the reverend Mr 
William Guthrie of Fenwick, well known in Scotland 
hy his writings, and daugliter of the reverend Patrick 
Warner, then living on his estate of Ardeer in Ayrshire. 
Mr Warner, in the early part of his life, had been chap- 
Jain to the East India Company at Madras. After his 
return home, he was driven from his ministry and from 
the kingdom, by the persecutien of the privy council; 
but returned in consequence of King James’s indulgence, 
and became minister of Irvine. He had a personal in- 
terview on his last return with the prince of Orange at 
the Hague, a short time before the Revolution, an ac- 
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Wodrow. ly at all known to the literary world; besides a variety 
ennynee— ot anecdotes naturally entering into snch a work, illu- 
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count of which appears in the history, vol. ii. p. 604. Wodrew 


Mr Wodrow had a family of 16 children, nine of whom, 
with his widow, survived hum in decent circumstances, 
without any breach among them for above 25 years. 
Three of his sons were clergymen of the church of Scot- 
land ; one was minister of the parish of Cumbray, ano- 
ther of Tarbolton; and the third, the late Dr James 
Wodrow, author of the life of Dr Leechman of Glas- 
gow, was minister of Stevenston in Ayrshire. 

Besides his collection of fossils, and a few Roman and 
British medals, Mr Wodrow left a valuable library of 
books, many volumes of pamphlets and alse of mann- 
scripts written by others, sent to him in presents, or co- 
pied by his orders. ‘The most valuable part of them is 
now in the advocates library, and in the repositories of 
the church at Edinburgh. His own manuscript bio- 
graphy, as has been already said, 1s in the library of the 


university of Glasgow. 


WOLAW, a town in Germany, in Prussian Silesia, 
and capital of a duehy of the same name. It is sur- 
rounded with strong walls and a morass, and one part 
of the louses are huilt with stone. The castle is alse 
encompassed with deep ditches, and the greatest part 
of the inhabitants are employed in a woollen manufac- 
tory. In 1709 a Protestant church was allowed to be 
built here. It 1s seated on the river Qder, 20 miles 
north-west of Breslau, and 32 south-east of Glogau. 
E. Long. 16. 54. N. Lat. 51. 18. 

WOLD, Wetp, Dyers eed. See ResEpa, Bo-. 
TANY Index, aud DYEING. 

WOLF. See Canis, Mammauia Index. 

VForr-Fish, or Sea-Woir. See ANARRHICAS, IcH- 
THYOLOGY Index. 

WotF or Woolf Potson. See Porson. 

WOLEF, Majsor-GenERAL JAMES, was born at 
Westerham in the county of Kent, abont the beginning 
of the year 1726. His father was Lieutenant-general 
Edward Wolfe. He went into the army when very 
young; and applying himself with unwearted assiduity 
to the study of his profession, soon became remarkable 
for his knowledge and his genius. He distinguished. 
himself at the battle of Lafelt when little more thaa 
20, and received the highest encomiums from the com- 
mander in clef. After the peace he still continued to 
cultivate the art of war. He contrived to introdnce. 
the greatest regularity and the exactest discipline into his 
corps, and at the same time to preserve the affection of 
every soldier. In 1758 he was present as a brigadier- 
general at the siege of Louisbourg. He landed first on 
the island at the head of division ; and in spite of the 
violence of the surf, and the force and well directed fire 
of the enemy, drove them from their post with great. 
precipitation. The surrender of the town which hap- 
pened saon after, was in a great measure owing to his 
activity, bravery, and skill. The fame which he ae- 
quired during this siege pointed him out to Mr Pitt, 
who was then minister, as the properest person to com- 
mand the army destined to attack Quebec. This was 
the most difficult and the most arduous undertaking of 
the whole war. Quebec was the capital of the French 
dominions in North, America; it was well fortified, 
situated in the midst of a hostile country, and defended 
by an army of 20,000 men, regulars and militia, besides 
a considerable number of Indian allies. The troops 
destined for this expedition consisted of ten battalions, 
making up altogether about 7000 men. Such was the 
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army destined to oppose three times their‘own number, 
defended by fortifications, in a country altogether un- 
known, and in a late season in that climate for military 
operations. 
was present at that expedition, and who has been so 
obliging as to communicate all the information we de- 
sived, was always sanguine of success; for they were 
commanded by General Wolfe, who, by a very uncom- 
mon nagnanimity and nobleness of behaviour, had at- 
tached the troops so mnch to his person, and inspired 
them with such. resolution and steadiness in the execu- 
tion of their duty, that nothing seemed too difficult for 
them to accomplish. 
his measures were planned, and the prndence and vigour 
with which they were executed, are well known, He 
landed his army on the northern shore of the river St 
Lawrence in spite of the enemy, and forced them toa 
battle, in which they were conipletely defeated. The 
consequence of this battle was the reduction of Quebec, 
and the conquest of Canada. Iu the beginning of the 
battle General Wolfe was wounded in the wrist by a 
musket-hall: he wrapt his handkerchief round it, con- 
tinued to give his orders with his usual calmness and 
perspicuity, and informed the soldiers that the advanced 
parties on tbe front had his orders to retire, and that 
they need not be surprised when it happened. To- 
wards the end of the battle he received a new wonnd 
in the breast; he immediately retired behind the rear- 
rank supported by a grenadier, and laid himself down on 
the gronnd. Soon after a shout was heard; and one of 
the officers who stood by him exclaimed, ‘ See how 
they rnn !” The dying hero-asked with some emotion, 
“ Who run??? “The enemy (replied the officer) ; they 
give way every where.” The general then said, “ Pray, 
do one of you run to Colonel Burton, and tell him to 
march Webb’s regiment with all speed down to Charles 
river, to cut off the retreat of the fugitives from the 
bridge. Now, God be praised, I shall die happy ' Fle 
then turned on his side, closed his eyes, and expired. 
The death of General Wolfe was a national loss unt- 
versally lamented. He inherited from nature an ani- 
mating fervour of sentiment, an intuitive perception, an 
extensive capacity, and a passion for glory, which sti- 
mulated him to acquire every species of military know- 
ledge that study could comprchend, that actual service 
could illustrate and cenfirm.. This noble: warmth of 


disposition seldom fails to call forth and unfold all the 


liberal virtues of the soul. Brave above all estimation 
of danger; generous, gentle, complacent, aud humane 35 


the pattern of the officer, the darling of the soldier. . 


There was a sublimity in his genius which: soared above 
the pitch of ordinary minds; and had his faculties been 
exercised to their full extent by opportunity and action, 
had-his judgment been fully matured by age and expe- 
rience, he would, without doubt, have rivalled in repu- 
tation the most celebrated captains of antiquity. His 
body was brought to England, and buried with military 


honours in Westminster abbey, where a magnificent — 


monument is erected to his memory. 
WotFE, Christian, a celebrated German philosopher, 

was born at Breslau in 1679.. After having been well 

‘nstructed in the rudiments of learning and science in his 


eles own country, Wolfe prosecuted his studies successively 


in the universities of Jena, Hamburgh, and Leipsic. 
At the age of 26 he had acquired so much distinction, 
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But this little army, says an officer who 


The admirable skill with which: 
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that he was appointed professor of mathematics, and soou 
afterwards of philosophy in general, in tle university of 
Hall. After Leibnitz had published his Zeodicea, 
Wolfe, struck with the novelty of the edifice which 
that philosopher had raised, assiduonsly labonred in the 
investigation of new metaphysical truths. Ile also di- 
gested the Elements of Mathematics in a new method, 
and attempted an improvement of the art of reasoning, 
in a treatise On the Powers of the Human Understand- 
ing, Upon the foundation of Leibnitz’s doctrine of 
Monads, he formed a new system of Cosmology and 
Pneumatology, digested and demonstrated in a mathe- 
matical method. His work, entitled Thoughts on 
God, the World, and the Human Soul, was published 
in the year 17193 to which were added, in a subse- 
quent edition, Heads of Ethics and Policy. 

Wolfe was now rising towards the summit of plulo- 
sophical reputation, when the opinion which he enter- 
tained on the doctrine of necessity being deemed by his 
colleagues inimical to religion, and an oration which he 
delivered in praise of the morality of the Chinese having 
given much offence, au accusation of heresy was public- 
ly hrought against. him ; and, though he attempted to 
justify himself in a treatise which he wrote on the ub- 
ject of fatality, a royal mandate was issued in November 
1723, requiring him to leave the Prussian dominions. 
Having been formerly invited by the landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel to fill a professor’s chair in the universty- 
of Cassel, Wolfe now put himself under the patronage: 
of that prince, who had the liberality to afford him a 
secure asylum, and appointed him professor of mathema- 
tics and philosophy. The question concerning the 
grounds of the censure. which had been passed upon 
Wolfe was now every where freely canvassed 5 almost 
every German university was inflamed with disputes on. 
the subject of liberty and necessity; and the names of 
Wolfians and Anti-Wolfians were every where heard. 
After an interval of nine years, the king of Prussia re- 
versed his sentence of exile, and appointed him vice-. 
chancellor of the university of Hall; where his return 
was welcomed with every expression of triumph. From 
this time he was employed in completing his Institutes 
of Philosophy, which he lived to accomplish in every 
branch except policy. In 1745 he was created a baron. 
by the elector of Bavaria,. and succeeded Ludowig in 
the office of chancellor of the university. He conti- 
nued to enjoy these honours till the year 1754, when he 
expired. He possessed a clear and methodical under- 
standing ; which, by long exercise in mathematical in- 
vestigations, was particularly fitted for the employment 
of digesting the several branches of knowledge into re- 
gular systems; and his fertile powers of invention en- 
abled him to enrich almost every field of science in 
which he laboured, with some-valuable additions. The 
lucid order which appears in all his writings enables 
his reader to follow his conceptions with ease and cer- 
tainty, through the longest trains of reasoning. . 

WOLFENBUTILE, a considerable town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Lower Saxony, and duchy of 
Brunswick, witha castle, where the duke of Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttle resides. It is one of the strongest places. 
in Germany, though the fortifications want repairing in. 
several places. ‘There is an excellent library, kept in a 
building lately erected for that purpose, consisting of 
116,000 printed: books, .and 2000 uncommon books, . 

with 
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with a cabinct of curiosities, relating te natnral history. 
It is seated on the river Ocker, five miles south of 
Brunswick, and 30 west of Halberstadt. IE. Long. ro. 
25.4N. deat: cen ret 

WOLFRAM, or Tuncsteyn. See TuncstTeEn, 


CHEMISTRY and MineraLocy Index. 
WOLFSPERG, a town of Germany, in Lower Ca- 


rinthia, with a castle, on which the district about it de- 


pends, which is 20 miles in length, and 10 in breadth. 
It is seated on the river Lavand, at the foot of a moun- 
tain covered with wood, and full of wolves, from whence 
tle town took its name. It is 36 miles east of Clagen- 
FE. Long. 15. 0. N. Lat. 46. 56. 

WOLGAST, a considerable town of Germany, in 


the circle of Upper Saxony, and in Pomerania, capital 


-of a territory of the same name, with a castle, and one 


of the best and largest harbours on the Baltic sea. It 
is a well built place, snbject to Prussia, and seated on 
tho river Psin. E. Long. 13. 42. N. Lat. 54. 4. 
WOLLASTON, WIxtram, descended of an an- 
cient family in Staffordshire, was born in 1659. He was 
in 1674 admitted a pensioner in Sidney college, Cam- 
bridge, where, notwithstanding several disadvantages, he 
acquired a great degree of reputation. In 1682, seeing 
no prospect of preferment, he became assistant to the 
head master of Birmingham school. Some time after, 
he got a small lecture about two miles distant, but did 
the duty the whole Sunday ; which, together with the 
business of a great free-school for about four years, be- 
gan to break his constitution. During this space he 
likewise underwent a great deal of trouble and uneasi- 
ness, in order to extricate two of his brothers from some 
inconveniences, to which their own imprudence had sub- 
jected them. In 1688 affairs took a new turn. He 
found himself by a consin’s will entitled to a very ample 
estate: and came to London that same year, where he 
scttled ; choosing a private, retired, and studious life. 
Not long before his death, he published his treatise, en- 
titled The Religion of Nature Delineated ; a work for 


which so great a demand was made, that more than 


10,000 were sold in a very few years. He had scarcely 
completed the publication of it, when he unfortunately 
broke an arm; and this adding strength to distempers 
that had been growing upon him for some time, accele- 
rated his death 3 which happencd upon the 29th of 
October 1724. He was a tender, humane, and in all 
respects worthy man; hut is represented to have had 
something of the irascible in his constitution and tem- 
perament. His Religion of Nature Delineated exposed 
him to some censure, as if he bad put a slight upon 
Christianity, by laying so much stress, as he does in this 
work upon the obligations of truth, rcason, and virtue ; 
and by making no mention of revealed religion. But 
this censure must have been the offspring of ignorance 
or envy, since it appears from the introduction to his 
work, that he intended to treat of revealed religion in 
a second part, which he lived not to finish. | 
‘WOLSEY, Tuomas, a famous cardinal and arch- 
bishop of York, is said to have been the son of a butcher 
at Ipswich. He studied at Magdalen college, Oxford, 
where he became acquainted with the learned Erasmus; 
and in the year 1500 hecame rector of Lymington in 
Somersetshire: he was afterwards made chaplain to 
King Henry VITL. and obtained several preferments. 
Having gradually acquired an entire ascendency over 
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veral bishoprics, and at length was made archbishop of 
York, lord high-chancellor of England, and prime mi- 
nister 5 and was for several years the arbiter of Europe. 
Pope Leo X. created him cardinal in 1515, and made 
him legate a latere ; and the emperor Charles V. and 
the French king Francis ]. loaded him with favours, in 
order to gain him over to their interest ; but after ha- 
ving first sided with the emperor, he deserted him to 
espouse the interest of France. As his revennes were 
immense, his pride and ostentation were carried to the 
greatest height. He had 500 servants; among whom 
were 9 or 10 lords, 15 knights, and 40 esquires. His 
ambition to be pope, his pride, his exactions, and his 
political delay of Henry’s divorce, occasioned his dis- 
grace. In the earlier part of his life he seems to have 
been licentious in his manners; it was reported, that 
soon after his preferment to the living of Lymington in 
Somersetshire, he was put into the stocks by Sir Amias 
Paulet, a neighbouring justice of the peace, for getting 
drunk and making a riot at a fair. This treatment 
Wolsey did not forget when he arrived at the high sta- 
tion of lord-chancellor of England; but summoned his 
corrector up to London, and, after a severe reprimand, 
enjoined him six years close confinement in the Temple. 
Whatever may have been his faults, there can be no 
doubt of their having been aggravated both by the zea- 
lous reformers and by the creatures of Henry VITI. who 
was himself neither Papist nor Protestant ; for there is 
every reason to believe that the cardinal was sincere in 
his religion ; and sincerity, or at least consistency, was 
then aerime. Wolsey was the patron of learned men; 
a judge and munificent encourager of the polite arts ;. 
and ought to be considered as the founder of Christ- 
church college, Oxford; where, as well as in other 
places, many remains of his magnificent ideas in archi- 
tecture still exist. He died in 1530. 

WOLVERENE., See Ursus, Mammauia Index. 

WOLVES.TEETH, of a horse. See FARRIERY. 

WOMAN, the female of the human species. See 
Homo. 

WOMB, or Uterus. See Anatomy, N° 108. 

WOMBAT, an animal lately discovered in New 
South Wales. See Dasyurus, MamMatia Index. 

WOOD, AntTuHony, an eminent biographer and an- 
tiquarian, was the son of Thomas Wood, bachelor of 
arts and of the civil law, and was born at Oxford in 
1632. He studied at Merton college, and in 1655 
took the degree of master of arts. He wrote, 1. The 
History and Antiquities of the University of Oxford ; 
which was afterwards translated into Latin by Mr Wase 
and Mr Peers, under the title of Historia et Antiquitates 
Universitatis Oxontens?s, 2 vols folio. 2. Athena Oxoni- 
enses ; or an exact Account of all the Writers and Bi- 
shops who have had their education in the University 
of Oxford, from the Year 1500 to 1600, 2 vols folio ; 
which was greatly enlarged in a second edition publish- 
ed in 1721 by Bishop Tanner. Upon the first publica- 
tion of this work the author was attacked by the uni- 
versity, in defence of Edward earl of Clarendon, lord 
high chancellor of England, and chancellor of the uni- 
versity, and was likewise animadverted upon by Bishop 
Burnet 3 upon which he published a Vindication of the 
Historiograpber of the University of Oxford. He died 
at Oxford in 1695. 
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Woop, a substance whereof the trunks and branches 
It is composed of a number of con- 
centric circles ox zones, one of which is formed every 
year; cousequently their number corresponds to the age 
of the tree. These zones vary ia thickness according 
to the degree of vegetation that took place the year of 
their formation. They are also of different degrees of 
thickness in different parts, that part of the tree which 
is most exposed to the sun and best sheltered growing 
fastest ; hence in this country that part of the zone 
which looked towards the south while the tree was grow- 
ing is generally thickest. The innermost circle or zone 
is the one which was first formed, the outermost was 
farmed the year before the tree was cut down. These 
zones are at first very soft and tender, and harden by 
degrees as the tree becomes older: this is the reason 
that the middle of a tree is so often much better wood 
than the outside of it. | 

The proper ligneous part of the wood consists of lon- 
gitudinal fibres, disposed in fasciculi, and possessed of 
considerable hardness. It is this longitudinal direction 
ef the fibres that renders it so much easier to cleave 
wood lengthwise, than across the tree, or in any other 
direction. See PLANT and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

For an account of the ingredients which enter into 
tle composition of wood, see CHEMISTRY Index. 

For the Method of Staining or Dyeing Wood, see 
TuRNING. 

For more complete information concerning wood, see 
also TREE, and Srreneru of Materials. 

Fossil Woop. Fossil wood, or whole trees, or parts 
of them, are very frequently found buried in the earth, 
aud that in different strata; sometimes in stone, but 
more usually in earth; and somctimes in small pieces 
loose among the gravel. ‘These, according to the time 
they have lain in the earth, or the matter they have 
lain among, are found differently altered from their 
original state ; some of them having suffered very little 
change ; and others being so highly. impregnated with 
crystalline, sparry, pyritical, or other extraneous mat- 
ter, as to appear mere masses of stone, or lumps of the 
common matter of the pyrites, &c. of the dimensions, 
and, more or less, af the internal figure, of the ve- 
getable bodies into the pores of which they have made 
their way. 


The fossil woods have been arranged by Dr Hill in- 


to three kinds: 1. The less altered; 2. The pyritical ; . 


and, 3. The petrified. 


Of the trees, or parts of them, less altered from their 
original state, the greatest store is found in digging to- 
small depths in hogs, and among what is called peat or. 


turf earth, a substance used in many parts of the king- 


dom for fuel. In digging among this, usually very near 


the surface, immense quantities of vegetable matter of 
various kinds are found buried ;.in some places there 


are whole trees searce altered, except.in colour ;..the 
oaks in particular being usnally turned to a jetty black ; 
the pines and firs, which are. also very frequent, are - 


Jess altered, and are as inflammable as ever, and of- 


ten contain between the bark and wood a black resin. . 
Large parts of trees have also been not unfrequently - 
met with unaltercd in beds of another kind, and at» 
much greater depths, as in strata of clay and loam, - 


ainong gravel, and sometimes even in solid stone. 


Besides these harder parts of trees, there are fre - 
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quently found also in the peat earth vast quantities of Wood. 
the leaves and fruit and catkins of the hazel and simi- ——-~y~—==4-" 


- mark the. ditterent years growth. | 
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lar trees ; these are usually mixed with sedge and roots 
of grass, and are scarce at all altered from their usual 
texture. The most common of these are hazel nuts ; 
but there are frequently found also the twigs and leaves 
of the white poplar ; and a little deeper. usually there 
Jies a cracked and sliattered wood, the crevices of 
which are full of a bituminous black matter: and a- 
mong this the stones of plums and other stone-fruits are. 
sometimes found, but more rarely. 

In this etate the fruits and larger parts of trees are 
usually found: what we find of them more altered, are 
sometimes large and long, sometimes smaller and shorter 
branches of trees; sometimes small fragments of branches, 
and more frequently small shapeless pieces of wood. The 
larger and longer branches are usually found bedded in 
the strata of stone, and are more or less altered into 
the nature of the stratum they lie in. The shorter and 
smaller branches are found in vast variety in the strata 
of blue clay used for making tiles in the neighbourhood : 
of London. These are prodigiously plentiful in all the. 
clay-pits of this kind, and usually carry the whole ex- 
ternal resemblance of what they once were, but nothing. 
of the inner structure ; their pores being wholly filled, 
and undistinguishably closed, by the matter of the 
common pyrites, so as to appear mere simple masses of 
that matter. These fall. to pieces on being long expo- | 
sed to moisture 3; and are so impreguated with vitriol . 
that they are what is principally used for making the 
green vitriol or copperas at Deptford and other places. 

The irregular masses or fragments of petrified wood 
are principally of oak, and-are most usually found among | 
gravel; though sometimes in other strata, ‘hese are 
variously altered by the insinuation of crystalline and. 
stony particles ; and make a very beautiful hgure when 
cut and polished, as they usually keep the regular grain 
of the wood, and show exactly the several circles which 
These, according to - 
the different matter which has filled their pores, assume 
various colours, aud:the appearance of the various fossils 
that have impregnated them 3 some are perfectly white, | 
and but moderately liard ; others of a brownish black, 
or perfectly black, and mach harder ; others of a red- 
dish black, others yellowish, and others grayish,andsome . 
of a ferruginous colour. They are of diflerent weights 
also and hardnesses, according to the nature and quanti- 
ty of the stony particles they contain: of: these some 
pieces have been found with every pore filled with pure 
pellucid crystal; aud others in large masses, part of | 
which is wholly petrified and.seems mere stone, while 
the rest is crumbly and is, unaltered wood... That this - 
alteration is made in wood, even at. this time, is alse 
abundantly proved by the instances of wood beig put in- 
to the hollows of mines, as props and supports to the roofs, . 
which is found after a number of years as truly petrified 
as that whichis dug up from the natural strata of the | 
carth. _ In the pieces of .petrified wood found in Ger- 
many, there are frequently veins of spar or of pure 
crystal, sometimes of earthy substances, and often of © 
the matter of the comman pebbles: these fragments of ». 
wood sometimes have.the appearance of parts of the 
branches of trees in their natural state, but more fre- 
quently they resemble. pieces of broken boards; these 
are usually capable of a high and elegant polish. 


Many » 
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Many substances, it is certain, have been preserved 


t——y——— in the cabinets of collectors, under the title of petrified 


wood, which have very little right to that name. But 
where the whole outer figure of the wood, the exact li- 
neameuts of the bark, or the fibrous and fistulur tex- 
ture of the stricze, and the vestiges of the utriculi and 
traches or air-vessels, are yet remaining, and the seve- 
ral circles yet visible which denoted the eeveral years 
growth of the tree, none can deny these substances to 
be real fossi] wood. See PETRIFACTION. 

Dr Parry of Bath has recently investivated the causes 
of the decay of wood, and the means of preventing it. 
For this purpose he recommends the application of a pre- 
paration of the resinous kind, mixed with a certain por- 
tion of bees-wax. ‘The proportion of the ingredients 
and the mode of mixing them are as follows: ‘Take 12 
ounces of rosin and 8 ounces of roll brimstone, each 
coarscly powdered, and 3 gallons of train oil; beat them 
slowly, gradually adding 4 ounces of bees-wax, cnt into 
small bits. Frequently stir the liquor, which, as 
soon asthe solid ingredients are dissolved, will be fit for 
use. It is recommended to dress every part of the wood- 
work with this composition twice over before the parts 
are put together, and once afterwards; and a higher 
state of preservation is promised from its use than has 
yet been attained. It shonld be observed, that in pre- 
paring this varnish, it is advisable, in order to prevent 
accidents, to use an earthen vessel, and to make the fire 
in the open air. 

Woop (sy/va), in Anctent Geography, a multitude of 
trees extended over a large continued tract of land, and 
propagated without culture. The generality of woods 
only consist of trees of one kind.—The ancient Saxons 
had sucli a veneration for woods, that they made them 
sanctuaries.—It is ordained, that none shall destroy any 
wood, by turning it into tillage or pasture, &c. where 
there are two acres or more in qnantity, on pain of for- 
feiting qos. an acre, by 35 Henry VIII. c.17. All 
woods that are felled at 14 years growth, are to be 
preserved from destruction for eight years; and no cat- 
tle put into the ground till five years after the felling 
thereof, &c. 13 Eliz. c. 25. The burning of woods 
or underwood 1s declared to be felony; also those 
persons that maliciously cut or spor! timber-trees, or 
any fruit-trees, &c. shall be sent to the house of cor- 
rection, there to be kept three months, and whipt once 
a month. 

Woon, Engraving on, is commonly executed on box ; 
and in many cases, engravings of this kind are used with 
advantage instead of copperplates. The art of cutting 
or engraving on wood is of very high antiquity ; fer 
Chinese printing is a specimen of it. Even in Europe, 
if credit be due to Papillon, this art was practised at a 
very remote period; for he mentions eight engravings 
on wood, entitled, ** A representation of the warlike 
actions of the great and magnanimons Macedonian king, 
the bold and valiant Alexander; dedicated, presented, 
and humbly offered, to the most holy father, Pope Ho- 
norius TV. by us Alexander Arberic Cunio Chevalier, 
and Tsahella Cunio, &c.’?? This anecdote, if true, car- 
ries the art of cutting in wood back to 1284 or 1285; 
for Honors occupied the papal ‘throne only during 

these two years. But this is not the remotest period to 
which some-have carried the art in Europe: for the use 
of seals er signets being of very high antiquity, they 
4 
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imagine that the invention of wood-cuts must be coeval w 
The supposition is certainly plausible, but —~—~ 
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with them. 
itis not supported by proof. The earliest impression of 
a wooden-cut, of which there is any certain account, is 
that of St Cliristopher carrying an infant Jesus through 


the sea, in which a hermit is seen holding np a lanthorn 


to shew him the way; and a peasant, with a sack on 
his back, climbing a ‘hill, is exhibited in the back 
ground. ‘ihe date of this impression is 1423. In the 
year 1430 was printed at Haerlem, “ The history of St 
John the evangelist and his revelation, represented in 48 
figures in wood, by Lowrent Janson Coster ;” and, in 
1438, Jorg Schappf of Augsburg cut in wood the hi- 
story of the Apocalypse; and what was called Zhe poor 
man’s bible. 

A folio chronicle, published 1493 by Shedal, was 
adorned with a great number of wooden-cuts by Wil- 
liam Plydenwurff and Michael Wolgemut, whose en- 
gravings were greatly superior to any thing of the kind 
which had appeared before them. ‘The latter was the 
preceptor of Alhert Durer, whose admirable perform- 
ances in this department of art are justly held in the 
highest esteem even at the present day. 

About this period it became the practice of almost 
all the German engravers on copper to engrave likewise 
on wood; and many of their wood cuts snrpass in beauty 
the impressions of their copperplates. Such are the 
wood-cuts of Albert Aldtorfer, Hlisbel Pen, Virgil 
Soles, Lucas Van Cranach, and Lucas Van Leyden, 
the friend and imitator of Albert Durcr, with several 
others. . 

The Germans carried this art toa great degree of 
perfection. Hans or John Holbein, who flourished in 
1500, engraved the Dance of Death, in a scries of 
wooden-cuts, which, for the freedom and delicacy of 
exccution, have scarcely been equalled, and never sur- 
passed. Italy, France, and Holland, have produced 
capital artists of this kind. Joan. Tornzesium printed a 
bible at Leyden, in 1554, with wooden-cuts of excel- 
lent workmanship. Christopher Jegher of Antwerp, 
from his eminence in the art, was employed by Rubens 
to work under his inspection, and he executed several 
pieces which are held in much estimation; they are par- 
ticularly distinguished for boldness and spirit. 

The next attempt at improvement in this art was by 
Hugo da Carpi, to whom is attributed the invention of 
the chzaro scuro. Carpi was an Italian, and of the 16th 
century ; but the Germans claim the invention also, and 
produce in evidence several engravings by Mair, a dis- 
ciple of Martin Schoen, of date 1499. His mode of 
performing this was very simple. He first engraved the 
suhject upon copper, and finished it as much as the ar- 
tists of his-time usually did. He then prepared a block 
of wood upon which be cut out the extreme lights, and 
then impressed it upon the print; by which mcans a 
faint tint was added to all the rest of the piece, except- 
ing only in those parts wherc the lights were meant to 
predominate, which appear on the specimens extant to 
be coloured with white paint. The drawings for this 
species of engraving were made on tinted paper with a 
pen, and the lights were drawn upon the paper with 
white paint. . 

But there isa material difference between the chiaro 
scuro of the old German masters and that of the Ita- 
Jians. Mair and Cranach engraved the aici 
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“WVood. deep shadows upon copper. ‘The impression taken in adorn the poem entitled Grove Hill, have been the most Wood. 
jony——/ this state was tinted over by means of a single block of successful of Thomas Bewick’s pupils, who have appear- —~~——~ 
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wood, with those parts hollowed ont which were de- 
signed to be left white upon the print. On the con- 
trary, the mode of engraving by Hugo da Carpi was, 
to cut the outline on one block of wood, the dark sha- 
dows upon a second, and the light shadows, or half- 
tint, upon a third. The first being impressed upon the 
paper, the outlines only appeared: this block being 
taken away, the second was put in its place, and being 
also impressed on the paper, the dark shadows were 
added to the outlines; and the third block being put 
in the same place upon the removal of the second, and 
also impressed upon the paper, made the dim tints, 
when the print was completed. In some instances, the 
number of blocks was increased, but the operation was 
still the same, the print receiving an impression from 
every block. 

In 1698, John Baptist Michael Papillon practised en- 
graving on wood with much success, particularly in or- 
namental foliage and flowers, shells, &c. In the opi- 
nion, however, of some of the most eminent artists, his 
performances are stiff and cramped. From that period 
the art of engraving on wood gradually degenerated, 
and may be said to have been wholly lost, when it was 
lately re-invented by Mr Bewick of Newcastle. This 
eminent artist was apprentice to Mr Bielby, a respec- 
table engraver on metal. Mr Bielby, who was accus- 
tomed to employ his apprentices in engraving on wood, 
was much gratified with the performance of ‘Thomas 
Bewick, and therefore advised him to prosecute engra- 
ving in that line. The advice was followed; and young 
Bewick inventing tools, even making them with his 
own hands, and sawing the wood on which he was to 
work into the requisite thickness, procceded to improve 
upon his own discoveries, without assistance or instruc- 
tion of any kind. When his apprenticeship expired, he 
went to London, where the obscure wood engravers of 
the time wished to avail themselves of his abilities, while 
they were determined to give him no insight into their 
art. During his apprenticeship, he received from the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. a premium 
of considerable value for the best engraving on wood. 
The cut which obtained the premium was one of a series 
for an edition of Gay’s Fables. Having remained some 
years in London, he returned to Newcastle, and entered 
into copartnership with his old master; and established 
his reputation as an artist by the publication of his ad- 
mirable History of Quadrupeds. This was followed by 
his History of Birds, in 2 vols. The greater part of the 
volume on Quadrupeds, and the whole of the first volume 
of the work on Birds, was composed by Mr Biclby. 

John Bewick, brother to Thomas, learned the art of 
him, and practised it for several years in London with 
great applause. His abilities, however, though respec- 
table, were not, by the best judges, deemed so brilliant 
as his brother’s; and owing to bad health, and the na- 
ture of his connection with the booksellers and otliers, 
he seems not to have advanced the art beyond the stage 
at which he received it. Ife died, some years ago, ut 
Newcastle. 

Mr Nesbit, who executed the admirable cuts from 
designs by Thoruton, for an edition of Hudibras, as 


well as the cuts for editions of Shakespeare and Thom- 


gon’s Seasons, and Mr Anderson, whose beautiful cuts 
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look back to the period when copperplate engraving 


ed before the public as artists. It appears, that the me- 
thod practised by the ancient engravers on wood, whose 
works are still admired, must have been different from 
that of Bewick and his pupils. What that method was 
seems to be altogether unknown. Papillon, who writes 
the best history extant of the art, guesses indeed in what 
manner the old engravers proceeded, so as to give to 
their works the spirit and freedom for which they are 
famed; but that his guesses are erroneous secms evident 
from the stiffness of his own works. ‘The principal cha- 
racteristic in the mechanical department ef the produc- 
tions of the ancient masters is the crossing of the black 
lines, which Papillon has attempted with the greatest 
awkwardness, thougli it seems to have been accomplish- 
ed by them with so much ease, that they introduced it 
at random, cven where it could add nothing to the 
beauty of the piece. In Bewick’s method of working, 
this cross hatching is so difficult and unnatural, that it 
may be considered as impracticable. Mr Nesbit has in- 
deed introduced something of it into two or three of his 
pieces 5 but so great was the labour, and so little the 
advantage of this improvement, if such it can be called, 
that probably it will not be attempted again. 

The engravers of Bewick’s school work on the end 
of the wood, which is cut across the trunk of the tree, 
in pieces of the proper thickness. As wood cuts are 
generally employed in the printer’s press amidst a form 
of types, this thickness must be regulated by the height 
of the types with which they are to be used. ‘The tools 


employed are nearly the same with those used in copper- 


plate engraving, being only a little more deep, or lo- 
zenge, as engravers callit. They must have points of 
various degrees of fineness for the different purposes to 
which they are applied, some of them being so much 
rounded off at the bottom as to approach to the nature 
of a goodge, whilst others are in fact little chissels of 
various sizes. ‘These chissels and goodges, to which 
every artist gives the shape which he deems most con- 
venient, are held in the hand in a manner somewhat 
different from the tool of the engraver on copper, it be- 
ing necessary to have the power of lifting the chips up- 
wards with ease. To attempt a description of this in 
writing would be in vain; but it is easily acquired, we 
are told, by practice. 

The pupils of the school of Bewick consider it as 
quite improper to speak of his invention as a revival of 
the ancient art. Some old prints, it is true, have the 
appearance of being executed in the same way with his; 
but others have certainly been done by a method very 
different. It is therefore not fair to appreciate the pre- 
sent art by what has been done, but by what may be 
done; and that remains yet to be shewn. ‘The art is 
in its infancy; and those who are disposed to com- 
pare it with the art of engraving on copper, ought to 
was of as recent invention as Bewick’s method of en- 
graviug on wood. Marc Antonio, who engraved un- 
der the direction of the great painter Raphael, thought 
it no mean proof of his proficiency in his art, that he 
was able to imitate on copperplates the wood-cuts of 
Albert Durer; and Papillon is highly indignant that 
there should have been persons so very blind as to mis- 
take the copies for the originals. If copper bas its ad- 
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teen ness, wood has, in its tarn, advantages not inferior in according to the above theory, as the wood, at the time | 
regard to strength and richness. Those prints which when it begins to illuminate, is mostly deprived of its Wood. 


were executed under the auspices of Titian and Ru- 
bens, will always remain a monnment of the spirit and 
vigour natural to wood-engraving 3 and if there be not 
found in them all the attention to chiaro scuro, which 
the present age demands, it must not be attributed ei- 
ther to defect in the art, or to want of abilities in the 
artists, but to the taste of the times, when chiaro scuro 
was little understood. It remains for some enterprising 
artist to shew that the vigour of the ancient art may be 
attained by the present one, and at the same time to 
add to that vigour those gradations of shade which are 
so much admired in good copperplates. As there seems 
to be a more perfect, or at least a more pleasant black 
produced by wood than by copperplate printing, and 
certainly a more perfect white (A), who will say that 
any intermediate shade whatever may not be produced 
by wood-cuts? To attempt this on a small scale would 
mdeed be vain, because the slightest variation, produced 
by a little more or less ink, or a harder pressnre in 
printing, bears such a proportion toa very short line, as 
must necessarily render the attempt abortive. 

Wood-engraving, therefore, must always appear to 
disadvantage while it is confined to small subjects, and 
will never reach its station as a fine art, till those who 
are engaged in its cultivation improve upon the disco- 
veries of one another, and apply to subjects to which it 
is properly adapted. As an economical art for illustrat- 
ing mechanics, various branches of natural history, and 
other subjects of science, it 1s too little employed even 
in its present state. 

The works of Bewick and his pupils, which have hi- 
therto been published, are not numerous. Besides his 
qnadrupeds and birds, the Hudibras, and the cuts for 
some editions of Shakespeare and Thonison’s Seasons, 
by Nesbit, and the Grove Hill by Anderson, already 
noticed, there are also some others of less note.——Gold- 
smith’s Traveller and Deserted Village with elegant 
plates, are all executed by Thomas Bewick, except one 
or two which were executed by John; Somerville’s 
Chacc by the same artists, executed in a style of ele- 
gance which perhaps has never been surpassed ; a View 
of St Nicholas’s Church, Newcastle, 15 inches long, by 
Mr Nesbit, who received for it a silver medal from the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts. 

Woop, Rotten, Illumination of. ‘This is a subject 
which has often been discussed by naturalists. Spallan- 
zani maintained, that there is a perfect analogy hetween 
the illumination of rotten wood, and artificial phos- 
phorus; and he imagines, that in the putrid fermenta- 
tion, the hydrogen and the carbone of the wood come 
more casily in contact with the oxygen ef the atmo- 
sphere, by whicl: combination a slew combustion, and 
the illuminatron of the wood, is produced; and he 
thinks that this process cannot procecd in the irrespira- 
ble kinds of gases. Notten wood also, in whjch the ne- 
cessary quantity of hydrogen and carbone is not at the 
same time disengaged, does not obtain the property of 
Hluminating. Mr Corradori, however, objects to this 


resinous particles, and consequently contains but very 
little hydrogen and carbone; and it appears to him 
more probable, that the more it loses of combustible 
matter, the more it obtains the property of illuminating, 
There is, he thinks, a very great difference between 
this natural and the artificial phosphorus. Mr Hum- 
boldt concludes, from his experiments, that the illumi- 
nation of rotten wood takes place only when it gets into 
contact with oxygen; and when it has lost the property 
of emitting light im irrespirable gases, it recovers it 


again by exposing it tooxygen gas. Dy Gartner, how- 


ever, 1s of opinion, that, according to his experiments, 
a certain degree of humidity 1s always requisite, and he 


thinks that oxygen gas is not quite necessary though the 
This phenomenon, 
however, being so very different from all known pro- 
cesses of combustion, where light is disengaged, Dr 


illumination be increased by it. 


Gartner asks, whether it be not more agreeing with the 
animal process of respiration, than with a true combustion, 
er whether the illumination of the wood be produced 
by phosphorus and carbone in a proportion hitherto un- 
known. 
think, that it is at present impossible to give a satisfac- 


tory explanation of all the phenomena that occur in this: 


process. Beckmann has made numerons experiments on 
the illumination of rotten wood, in different gases and 
fluids, in order to throw some light on the ideas of the 
above naturalists. The results of these experiments dif- 


fer in some points from what the experiments of those: 


gentlemen have shewn, which, however, Beckmann 
ascribes to the nature of rotten wood, as a substance 
that is not always of the came kind, and has not always. 
an equal degree of putrefaction and hnmidity. It seems 
also to differ materially from the artificial phosphorus in 
the following particulars. 1. Jt shines in oxygen gas at 
a very low temperature. 2. It emits light in all irre- 
spirable gases, at least for ashort time. 3. In mnriatice 
acid gas its light is suddenly extinguished. q. It shines 
in a less degree in air rarefied by the air-pump. 5. Ac- 
cording to Myr Corradori, it even shines in the torricel- 


lian vacuum. 6. Its illumination is extingnished in oxy-. 


gen gas, as well as in other kinds of gases, when they 
are heated. 7. By its illumination in oxygen gas, car- 
bonic acid gas is produced. 8. One may suffer the rotten 
wood to be extinguished several times, one after an- 


other, in irrespirable gases, without depriving them of 


the property of making new pieces of rotten wood shine 
again. 9. Humidity greatly promotes the illumination, 
and even seems to be necessary in prodneing it. 10. Tbe 
rotten wood continues to shine under water, oil, and 
other fluids, and in some of them its light is even in- 
creased. All this seems to shew, that the extinction of 
rotten wood, in different media, does not immediately 
depend on a want of oxygen, bunt rather ona particular 
change, to which the wood itself has heen exposed. 
Woop-Cock. See ScoLopAX, ORNITHOLOGY Index. 
Woop-Goat. See Capra, MAMMALIA Index. 
Woon-Louse. See Oniscus, ENTOMOLOGY 
o0b- 


(A) The parts of the print intended to be white are not even touched by the wood blocke 


Dr Gartner 1s, on the whole, inclined to 


louse. 
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Woop-Pecker. See Picus, ORNITHOLOGY Index. _ previonsly shorn, leaving the animal covered with a short Wool. 
WOODMOTE. See Forresr Courts. coat of young wool, which in its turn undergoes the samc —-—v—~ 
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WOODSTOCK, a town of Oxfordshire, in England, 


well compacted borough-town, and sends two members 
to parliament ; but is chiefly noted for Blenhe:!m-house, 
a fine palace, built in memory of the victory obtained 
hy the duke of Marlborough over the French and Bava- 
rians in August 1704. It was erected at the public 
expence, and is one of the noblest seats in Europe. One 
of the passages to it is over a bridge with one arch, 190 
feet in diameter, resembling the Rialto at Venice. The 
gardens take up 100 acres af ground ; and the oflices, 
which are very grand, have room enough to accommo- 
date 300 people. The apartments of the palace are 
magnificently furnished; and the staircases, statues, 
paintings, and tapestry, surprisingly fine. ‘The town is 
about half a mile from the palace, having several good 
inns ; and a manufacture of steel chains for watches, and 
excellent gloves. A steel chain has been made at this 
place which sold for 1701—The population in 1811 
was 1419 persons. It is eight miles north of Oxford, 
and 60 west-north-west of London. W. Long. 1. 30. 
N. Lat. 51. 52. 

WOODWARD, Dr Joun, was born in 1665, and 
educated at a country school, where he learned the La- 
tin and Greck languages, and was afterwards sent to 
London, where he is said to have been put apprentice to 
a linen-draper. Fle was not long in that station, till he 
became acquainted with Dr Peter Barwick, an eminent 
physician, who took him under his tuition and into his 
family. Here he prosecuted with great vigour and sne- 
cess the study of philosophy, anatomy, and physic. In 
1692, Dr Stillingfleet quitting the place of professor of 
physic in Gresham college, our author was chosen to 
succeed him, and the year following was eleetcd F.R.S. 
In 1695 he obtained the degree of M. D. by patent 
from Archbishop ‘'ennison ; and the same year he pub- 
lished his Vissay towards a Natural Historyof the Earth. 
He afterwards wrote many other pieces, which have 
heen well received by the learned world. He founded 
a lecture in the university of Cambridge, to be read 
there upon his Essay, &c. and handsomely endowed it. 
He died in 1728. 

* WOOF, among mannfacturers, the threads which the 
xreavers shoot across with an instrument called the sht- 
tle. See CLoru. | 

WOOEKEY or Oxey Hole,a remarkable cavern two 
miles from tle city of Wells in Somersetshire 5 for an 
account of which, see the article GROTTO. 

WOOL, the covering of sheep. See Ovis and 
SHEEP. 

Wool resembles hair in a great many particulars ; but 
besides its fineness, which constitutes an obvious differ- 
ence, there are other particulars which may serve also to 
distinguish them from one another. Wool, like the hair 


of horses, cattle, and most other animals, completes its 


growth in a year, and then falls off as hair does, and is 
succeeded by a fresh crop. It differs from hair, however, 
in the uniformity of its growth, and the regularity of its 
shedding. Every filament of wool seems to keep exact 
pace with another in the same part of the body of the 
animal ; the whole crop springs up at once ; the whole 


advances uniformly together ; the whole loosens from the 


skin nearly at the same period, and thus falls off, if not 


regular mutations. 

Hairs are commonly of the same thickness in every 
part; but wool constantly varies in thickness in differ- 
ent parts, being generally thicker at the points than at 
the roots. That part of the fleece of sheep which grows 
during the winter is finer than what grows in snmmer. 
This was first ohserved by Dr Anderson, the editor of 
the Bee, and published in his Odservatrons on the Means 
of exciting a Spirit of National Industry. 

While the wool remains in the state it was first shorn 
off the shecp’s back, and not sorted into its different 
kinds, it is called fleece. ach fleece consists of wool 
of divers qualities and degrees of fineness, which the 
dealers therein take care to separate. The French and 
English usually separate each fleece into three sorts, viz. 
1. Mother-wool, which is that of the back and neck. 
2. The wool of the tails and legs. 3. That of thre 
breast and under the belly. The Spaniards make the 
like division into three sorts, which they call przme, se- 
cond, and third; and for the greater ease, mark each 
bale or pack with a capital letter, denoting the sort. 
If the triage or separation be well made, in 15 bales 
there will be 12 marked R, that is, refine, or prime 3 
two marked IF, for fine, or sccond; and one 5, for 
thirds. | 

The wools most esteemed are the English, chieft 
those about Leominster, Cotswold, and the isleof Wight ; 
the Spanish, principally those about Segovia; and the 
French, about Berry: which last are said to have this 
peculiar property, that they will knot or bind with any 
other sort ; whereas the rest will only knot with their 
own kind. 

Among the ancients, the wools of Attica, Megara, 
Laodicea, Apulia, and especially those of Tarentum, 
Parma, and Altino, were most valued. Varro assures 
us, that the people there used to clothe their sheep with 
skins, to secure the wool.from being damaged. 

Of late a great deal of attention has been paid to wool 
in this country, as well as several others. Several very 
spirited attempts have been made to improve it, by in- 
truducing superior breeds of sheep, and better methods 
of managing them. For this purpose has been formed 
the 

British Woo Society, an association formed for the 
purpose of obtaining the best breeds of fine-woolled 
sheep, with a view of ascertaining, by actual expert 
ments, how far each species or variety is calculated for 
the climate of Great Britain ; the qualities of their wool 
respectively ; the uses to which each kind of wool could 
be most profitably employed in diflerent manufactures 3 


and the comparative value of each species of sheep, so 


far as the same can be determined. 

Attention had for some time been paid by the High- 
land Society to a famous breed of fine-woolled sheep in 
Shetland; but it occurred to Sir John Sinclair of Ulb- 
ster, baronet, and to Dr James Anderson, well known 
as the author of many useful publications, that the im- 
provement of British wool was a matter of too much 
importance to be entrusted to a society which is obliged 
to devote its attention to such a variety of objects as 
the general improvement of the Highlands of Scotland. 
The latter of these gentlemen, therefore, in an Appen- 
dix to the Report’ of the Committee of the Highland 
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Society of Scotland, for the year 1790, proposed the 


ym nlan of a patriotic association for the improvement of 


British wool; and the former, who was convener of the 
committee to whom the subject of Shetland wool had 
been referred, wrote circular letters, recommending the 
plan. The consequence of which was, that on the 31st 
of January 1791, several noblemen and gentlemen of 
the highest respectability met in E-:dinburgh, and_con- 
stituted themselves into a Soczety for the Improvement 
of British Wool. Of this society Sir John Sinclair was 
elected president 3 after which, in an excellent speech, 
he pointed out to the members the objects of the insti- 
tution, the means by which those objects could be at- 
tained, and the advantages which would result from 
their united labonrs. This address was afterwards print- 
ed by order of the society. 

The particular breeds of sheep to which the society 
proposed to direct its attention, were sheep for the hilly 
parts of Scotland; sheep for the plains, or the Lowland 
breed ; and sheep for the islands. They were to try 
experiments also with sheep from foreign countries, di- 
stinguished by any particular property. 

The principal objects which the members had in 
view, during the first year of their association, were, 1. 
To collect specimens of the best breeds which Great 
Britain at that period afforded, in order to ascertain the 
degree of perfection to which sheep had already been 
brought in this kingdom. 2. To procure from every 
country, distinguished for the quality of its sheep and 
wool, specimens of the different breeds it possessed, in 
order to ascertain how far the original breed, or a mix- 
ed breed from it and the native sheep of the country, 
could thrive in Scotland. 3. To disperse as much as 
possible all these breeds, both foreign and domestic, over 
the whole kingdom, wherever proper persons could be 
found to take charge of them, in order to try experi- 
ments on a more extensive scale than the society itself 
could do; to spread information, and to excite a spirit 
for the improvement of sheep and wool in every part of 
the country. 

Sir John Sinclair had previously collected a flock, 
consisting of sheep of the Spanish, Herefordshire, South- 
down, Cheviot, Lomond hills, and Shetland breeds, and 
of a mixed breed from these different sheep. ‘This flock 
amounted to 110 rams, ewes, and lambs. M. d’Auben- 
ton, in consequence of a correspondence with Sir John 
Sinclair, sent over to the society ten rams and five 
ewes, of real Spanish breed, which had been originally 
entrusted to his care by the late king of France: these, 
after encountering a number of obstacles, and after be- 
ing stopped and threatened to be slaughtered at the cu- 
stomhouse of Brighthclmstone for the use of the poor, 
arrived safe at Leith. Lord Sheffield, at the same time, 
sent to the society four rams and six ewes of the South- 
down and Spanish breeds. Myr Bishton of Kilsall, in 
Shropshire, presented them with three Hereford rams, 
reckoned by many the best breed in England; the so- 
ciety at the same time ordered 150 ewes of the same 
breed, and two ewes of the Long Mountain breed, rec- 
koned the best in Wales, to be sent along with them. 
They purchased 57 rams and 1473 ewes of the Cheviot 
breed, reckoned the best in Scotland, for the hilly parts 
of the country. Lord Daer sent them 20 ewes of an 
excellent breed, which existed at Mochrum in Gallo- 
way. ‘Tbe late earl of Oxford sent them in a present 
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three rams of the Norfolk crossed by the Cape of Good 
Hope breed. Mr Isaac Grant junior of Leghorn, in‘ 
conjunction with Mr Sibbald, merchant at Leith, pre- 
sented them an Apulian ram and ewe; the ram arrived 
in safely, but the ewe unfortunately died on the passage. 
Mr Baron Seton of Preston, in Linhthgowshire, sent 
them a ram and two ewes of a Spanish breed, which 
had been fur some time kept in Sweden unmixed with 
any other. They purehased 100 ewes of a small breed 
existing in the parish of Leuchars in Fife, much resem- 
bling the Shetland. The Right Honourable William 
Conynghame. of Ireland sent them 11 Spanish rams, 
seven Spanish ewes, 15 three-fourth breed and 16 one- 
half breed Spanish and Irish ewes. Lord Sheffield sent 
them eight rams and 18 ewes; and his majesty made 
them a present of two rams. 

Thus, in the course of one year, the society acquired 
by donation or purchase about 800 sheep of different 
sorts and ages, and many of them from foreign coun- 
tries: about sco of these were distributed over different 
parts ef Scotland, the greater number of which were 
sold to gentlemen anxious to promote the views of the 
society, and well qualified to make experiments on the 
different breeds which they had obtained. The great- 
est part of the remainder were taken by different gen- 
tlemen, who kept them for the society, and according 
to their directions, without any expence. 

It is impossible to produce an instance of se much 
having been accomplished by a society of private indi- 
viduals in so short a time. Nor was this all; the same 
year Mr Andrew Kerr, a very intelligent sheep-farmer 
on the borders of England, was sent, at the expence of 
the society, to examine the state of sheep-farming along 
the east coast of Scotland and the interior parts of the 
Highlands. His tour was printed by order of the so- 
ciety, and contains the first intimation of the possibili- 
ty of the Cheviot breed thriving in the north of Scot- 
land. 

In the year 1792, Messrs Redhead, Laing, and Mar- 
shall were sent by the society, to make a survey of the 
state of sheep-farming through some of the principal 
counties of England; the result of which was also pub- 
lished by the society, and contains more information on 
the subject of the different breeds of England than any 
work hitherto published ; and in 1794, Mr John Nai- 
smyth was sent on a tour through the southern districts 
of Scotland, which completed the circuit of almost the 
whole kingdom. 

Thus a few private individuals, unaided by the public 
purse, had boldness enough to undertake ascertaining 
the comparative value of the different kinds of sheep in 
their own country, and to introduce some of the most 
celebrated breeds of other countries, and succeeded in 
the spirited attempt. It is impossible in this place to 
state more minutely the various other transactions of 
the society 5 to euter into any detail of the premiums 
given by this respectable institution for the improve- 
ment of the celebrated Shetland breed ; or to explain 
how, as if it were by magic, in a country where the 
manufacture of wool was little known, articles manu- 
factured of that material were made, rivalling, and in 
some cases surpassing, the most celebrated fabrics of 
other countries. A war having unfortunately arisen, 
it became impossible to pay the same attention, or to 
carry on with the same success, novel enterprises ; sei 
ol 
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old establishments often fall a sacrifice amidst the hor- 
rors of war. The utmost that the British Wool Socie- 
ty conld expect to do, was to preserve the institution in 
such a state, that when peace shall be happily restored 
it may revive with double energy and spirit. 

It is a curious fact that the Romans, during their re- 
sidence in Britain, established a manufactory of woollen 
cloth at Winehester, which was so extensive as to sup- 
ply their army; and there is reason to believe that the 
trade which they introduced into Britain, was not ne- 
glected by the native inhabitants, for the first goo 
years of the Christian era. The long Spanish wool was 
imported into this country so early as the 12th century, 
and we find that since the days of Edward ILI. British 
fleeces were admirably adapted to the kind of cloth 
which was in greatest request, though now they are ge- 
nerally unequal to the production of that which 1s 
sought after. | 

Woo.i-Combing, a well known operation, which, 
when performed by the hand, is laborious, tedious, and 
expensive. ‘The expence of it through all England has 
been calculated at no less a sum than 800,000). ; and 
to lessen this expence, the Rev. Edmund Cartwright of 
Doncaster in Yorkshire bethonght himself, some years 
ago, of carding wool by machinery. After repeated 
attempts and improvements, for which he took out 
three patents, he found that wool can be combed in _ per- 
fection by machinery, of which he gives the following 
description. 

Fig. 1. is the crank lasher. A is a tube through 
which the material, being formed into a sliver, and 
slightly twisted, is drawn forward by the delivering 
rollers; B, a wheel fast upon the cross bar of the 
crank; C, a wheel, on the opposite end of whose axis 
is a pinion working in a wheel upon the axis of one of 
the delivering rollers. 

Note. When two or more slivers are required, the 
cans or baskets, in which they are contained, are placed 
upon a table under the lasher (as represented at D), 
which, by having a slow motion, twists them together 
as they go up. 

Fig. 2. is the circular clearing comb, for giving work 
in the head, carried in a frame by two cranks, ig. 3. 
the comb-table, having the teeth pointing towards the 
centre, moved by cogs upon the rim, and carried round 
upon trucks like the head of a windmill. a, 6, The 
drawing rollers. c, d, Callendar, or conducting rollers. 

Note. Underneath the table is another pair of rollers, 
for drawing out the backings. 

Tn the above specification, we have omitted the frame 
in which the maehine stands, the wheels, shafts, &e. 
Had these been introduced, the drawing would have 
been erowded and confused 3 besides, as matters of in- 
formation, they would have been unnecessary, every me- 
chanic, when he knows the prineiples of a machine, be~ 
ing competent to apply the movements to it. 

The wool, if for particularly nice work, goes through 
three operations, otherwise two are sufficient: the first 
operation opens the wool, and makes it conneet to- 
gether into a rough sliver, but does not clear it. The 
clearing is performed by the second, and, if necessary, a 
third operation. A set of machinery, consisting of three 
machines, will require the attendance of an overlooker 
and ten ehildren, and will comb a pack, or 240lb. in 
twelve hours. As neither fire nor oil is necessary for 
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machine-combing, the saving of those articles, cven the 
fire alone, will, in general, pay the wages of the over- 
looker and ehildren; so that the actual saving to the 
manufacturer is the whole of what the combing costs, 
by the old imperfect mode of hand-combing. Machine- 
combed wool is better, especially for machine-spinning, 
by at least 12 per cent. being all equally mixed, and the 
slivers uniform, and of any required length. 
WOOLSTON, Tuomas, an English divine, was 
born at Northampton in 1669, and educated at Cam- 
bridge. His first appearance in the learned world was 
in 1705, in a work entitled, The Old Apology for the 
Truth of the Christian Religion, against the Jews and 
Gentiles, revived. He afterwards wrote many pieces : 
but what made the most noise, were his six Discourses 
on the Miracles of Christ ; whiel: oceasioned a great 
number of books and pamphlets upon the subjeet, and 
raised a prosecution against him. At his trial in Guild- 
hall, before the lord chief justice Raymond, he spoke 
several times himself; and urged, that ‘he thought it 
very hard that he should be tried by a set of men who, 
though otherwise very learned and worthy persons, were 
no more jndges of the subjeets on which he wrote, than 
himself was a judge of the most crabbed points of the 
law.”? He was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, an 
to pay a fine of tool. He purchased the liberty of the 
rules of the King’s bench, where he continued after the 
expiration of the year, being unable to pay the fine. 
The greatest obstruction to his deliverance from con- 
finement was, the obligation of giving security not to 
offend by any future writings, he heing resolved to 
write again as freely as before. Whilst some supposed 
that this author wrote with the settled intention of sub- 
verting Christianity under the pretence of defending it, 
others believed him disordered in his mind; and many 
cireumstances coneurred which gave countenance to 
this opinion. He died, January 27. 1732-3, after an 
illness of four: days; and, a few minutes before his 
death, uttered these words: ‘ This is a struggle which 
all men must go throngh, and which I bear not only 
patiently, but with willingness.” Elis body was interred 
in St George’s chureh-yard, Southwark. . 
WOOLWICH, a town in Kent, with a market on 
Fridays. It is seated on the river Thames, and of great 
note for its fine docks and yards, where men of war are 
built ; as also for its vast magazines of great guns, mor- 
tars, bombs, eannon-balls, powder, and other warlike 
stores. It has likewise an academy, where young offh- 
cers are instructed in the military art; the population 
in 1801 exceeded gooo. tis nine miles east of Lon- 
don. E. Long. 0. 10. N. Lat. 51. 30. 
WORCESTER, in Latin Wizgornia, the eapital of a 
eounty of England of the same name, stands on the 
river Severn, but so low that it ean hardly be seen till 
one is close upon it. It is supposed to be the Brano- 
nium of Antoninus, the Branogenium of Ptolemy, and 
to have been built by the Romans to awe the Britons 
on the other side of the Severn. It was made an epis- 
eopal see about the ‘year 680 by Sexulphus bishop of 
the Mercians; but the present cathedral was begun by 
Wraulston in the year 1084. ‘The town hath been seve- 
ral times burnt down; first, in 1041, by Hardicanute, 
who also massacred thie citizens ; secondly, not long af- 
ter William Rufus’s time; and a third time, when King 
tephen besieged and took it. Herc, in latter times, 
was 
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In a garden 
near the south gate of the city, where the action was 
hottest, the bones of the slxin are often dug up. It 
had formerly stroug walls and a castle; but these have 
been demolished long ago. It is now a large city, the 
streets broad and well paved, and some of them 
very regular and well built, particularly Foregate- 
street ; so that in general it is a very agreeable place. 
The cathedral is a stately edifice, and among other mo- 
numents in it are those of King Jolin, of Arthur, elder 
brother to Henry VIII. and of the countess of Salis- 
bury, who gave occasion to the institution of the order 
of the Garter. There are seven or eight hospitals in 
‘and abont the city 5 of which that built and endowed 
by Robert Berkley of Spetchley, Esq. 1s a very noble 
one. There is a school founded by Henry VIII. three 
other schools, and six charity-sohools. ‘The churches, 
St Nicholas and All-Saints, have been lately rebuilt, 
and are handsome edifices. ‘The city carries en a great 
trade; for which it is chiefly indebted to its situation 
upon the Severn. The population in 1801 was estimated 
at 11,000, a large proportion of which 1s employed in thie 
manufacture of broad cloth and gloves. The Welch in- 
habit a part of it, and speak their own language. Its 
market is well supplied with provisions and cattle, and 
its quay is much frequented by ships. By a charter from 
James [. it is governed by a mayor, six aldermen who 
are justices of the peace, and chosen out of 24 capital 
citizens 3 a sheriff, the city being a county of itself; a 
‘common council, consisting of 48 other citizens, out of 
which two chamberlains are yearly chosen ; a recorder, 
town-clerk, two coroners, a sword-bearer, 13 constables 
and four serjeants at mace. Of the bishops of this see, 
there have been, it is said, one pope, four saints, seven 
lord high chancellors, 11 arclihishops, two lord treasu- 
rers, one chancellor to the queen, one lord president of 
Wales, and one vice-president. The city at present 
gives title of earl and marquis to the duke of Beaufort. 
“W. Long. 1. 55. N. Lat. 52. ro. 

Worcester, Edward Somerset, Marquis of, was a 
distinguished political character in the time of Charles I. 
by whom he was created earl of Glamorgan, while heir 
apparent to the marquis of Worcester. ‘This no bleman 
Hourished chiefly in the reign of Charles I. and seems to 
have been a most zealous adherent to the cause of that 
unfortunate monarch, on whose account it is said that 
he and his father wasted an immense sum. Of this the 
king was so sensible, that he granted to the earl a most 
extraordinary patent, the chief powers of which were, 
to make him generalissimo of three armies, and admiral 
with nomination of his officers ; to enable him to raise 
money by selling his majesty’s woods, wardships, cus- 
tonis, and prerogatives ; and to create by blank patents, 
to be filled up at Glamorgan’s pleasure, from the rank 
of marquis to baronet. If any thing, says Lord Orford, 
could justify the delegation of such authority, besides 
his majesty having lost all authority, when he conferred 
it, it was the promise with which the king concluded, 
of bestowing the princess Elizabeth on Glamoryan’s 
son. This patent was given up by the marquis to the 
house of peers after the restoration. He died not long 
after that era, in 1667, after he had published what 
Lord Orford calls the following amazing piece of folly. 
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Wercester. was fought that battle, m which Charles II. with his 
~~ Scots army, was defeated by Cromwell. 
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‘¢ A century of the names and scantlings of such in- Worcester, 
veutions, as at present I can call to mind to have tried —~— 


and perfected, which (my former notes being lost) I 
have, at the instance of a powerful friend, endeavoured 
now in the year 1655, to set these down in such a way 
as may sufficiently instruct me to put any of them in 
practice.” 

Some of the inventions referred to in this work are 
the following. A ship-destroying engine, a coach-stop- 
ping engine, a balance water-work, a bucket fountain, 
an ebbing and flowing castle clock, a tinder-box pistol, 
a pocket ladder, a most admirable way to raise weights, 
a stupendous water-work. For the last contrivance the 
marquis procured an act of parliament in 1663, for 
the sole benefit arising from it, one-tenth of it being ap- 
propriated to Charles II. and his successors. 

Ina manuscript addition to a copy of the Century of 
Inventions, the stupendous or water-commanding engine 
is described as boundless for height or quantity, reqnir- 
ing no external, or even additional help or force to be 
set or continued in motion, but what intrinsically is af- 
forded fram its own operation, ngv yet the twentieth 
part thereof, and the engine consisteth of the following 
particulars. 1. A perfect counterpoise for what quanti- 
ty soever ofwater. 2. A perfect countervail, for what 
height soever it 1s to be brought unto. 3. A primum 
mobile, commanding both height and quantity, regula- 
tor-wise. 4. A vicegerent or countervail, supplying the 
place, and performing the full force of man, wind, 
beast, or mill. 5. A helm or stern, with bit aud reins, 
wherewith any child may guide, order, and control 
the whole operation. 6. A particular magazine for 
water, according to the intended quantity or height of 
water. 7. A place for the original fountain, or even 
river to run into, and naturally of its own accord iacor- 
porate itself with the rising water and at the very bot- 
tom of the same aqueduct, though never so big or high. 

Various and very opposite opmions have been held 
with regard to the title of this nobleman to be consider- 
ed as a mechanical genius. Lord Orford has pronoun- 
ced his work an amazing piece of folly ; and Mr Hume, 
speaking of his political conduct, says, * That the king 
judged aright of this nobleman’s character, appears 
from his Century of Arts, or Scantling of inventions, 
which is a ridiculous compound of lies, chimeras, and 
impossibilities, and shows what might be expected from 
such a man.” dust. of England. It may be fairly 
presumed from the quotations now made, that neither 
Lord Orford nor Mr Hume was qualified: to judge of 
the marquis’s work, otherwise a more temperate ora 
more modified opinion wonld have been given. By 
others, the author of the inventions has been regard- 
ed as one of the greatest mechanical geniuses, and 18 
to be considered as the inventor of the steam-engine, 
which he denominates a stupendous water-work. There 
seems to be no reason to suppose that any steam-engine 
was erected by the marquis himself; but it is said that 
Captain Savary, after reading the margqnis’s bnoks, 
tried many experiments upon the power and force of 
steam, and at last fell upon a method of applying it te 
raise water ; and having bought up and destroyed all 
the marquis’s books that could be got, claimed the 
honour of the invention to himself, and obtained a pa- 
tent for it. 
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The marquis of Worcester is sometimes confounded 
with John Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, a very accomplish- 
ed literary character, who lived in the times of Henry 
VI. and Edward LV. Being attached to Edward, he 
absconded during the short restoration of Henry, and 
being taken concealed in a tree in Waybridge forest in 
Huntingdonshire, he was brought to London, accused 
of cruelty in his administration of Ireland, and con- 
demned and beheaded at the Tower in the year 1440. 
This nobleman translated Cicero de Amicitia, some 
parts of Ceesar’s Commentaries, and was the author of 
several other works. | 

WORCESTERSHIRE, a county of England, 
hounded by Warwickshire on the east, by Gloucester- 
shire on the south, by the counties of Hereford and Sa- 
lop on the west, and on the north by Staffordshire. Ac- 
cording to Templeman, it is 36 miles in Jength, 28 in 
breadth, and about 130 in circumference, within which 
it contains seven hundreds, and a part of two others, 
1x market towns, of which three are horoughs, one 
city, namely Worcester, 152 parishes, about 540,000 
acres, and in 1811, 160,546 inhabitants. 

This being an inland county, well cultivated, and 
free from lakes, marshe3, or stagnant waters, the air is 
very sweet and wholesome all over it. The soil in ge- 
neral is very rich, producing corn, fruit, especially pears, 
of which they make a great deal of perry; hops and 
pasture. The hills are covered with sheep, and the 
meadows with cattle. Hence they have wool, cloth, 
stuffs, butter, and cheese in abundance. 
well supplied with fuel, either wood or coal, and salt 
from their brine pits and salt springs. Of the last they 
have not only enough for themselves, but export large 
quantities by the Severn; which noble river, to the 
great convenience and emolument of the inhabitants, 
runs from north to south through the very middle of the 
county, enriching the soil, and yielding it plenty of fish, 
and an easy expeditious conveyance of goods to and 
from it. It is also watered by the Stour, Avon, Teme, 
&c. It sends nine members to parliament, viz. two 
for the county, two for the city of Worcester, two fer 
Droitwich, two for Evesham, and one for Bewdley ; and 
lies in the diocese of Worcester, and Oxford circuit. 
See WorcESTERSHIRE, SUPPLEMENT. 

WORD, in language, an articulate sound designed 
to represent some idea or notion. See GRAMMAR and 
LAnGuAGE. See also Locic, Part I. chap. i. 

‘Word, or Watch-word, in military affairs, is some 
peculiar word or sentence, by which the scldiers know 
and distinguish one another in the night, &c. and by 
which spies and designing persons are discovered. [tis 
used also to prevent surprises. The word is given out 
i an army every night to the lieutenant or major-ge- 
neral of the day, who gives it to the majors of the 
brigades, and they to the adjutants; who give it first 
to the field-officers, and afterwards to a serjeant of 
each company, who carry. it to the subalterns. tn. 
garrisons it is given after the gate is shut to the town- 
major, who gives it to the adjutants, and they to the 
serjeants. ; 

Worps of Command. See Exercise and Ma- 
NUAL. , | 

Signals by the Drum, made use of in exercising of 


the. Army, tnstead of the Worp of Command, vis. 


t yas. J 


They are also . 
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Operations. 
To caution. 
To perform any distinct thing. 
To form the line or battalion. 
To advance, except when in- 
tended for a salute. 
To advance quick. 
To march and charge. 
To retreat. 
To halt. 
To perform the flank firing. 
To open the battalion. 
To form the column. 
To double divisions. 
To form the square. 


Signals by the drum. 
A short roll, 

A flam, 

To arms, 


Lhe march, 


The quick march, - 
The point of war, 
The retreat, 

Drum ceasing, 

Iwo short rolls, 

The dragoon march, 
The grenadr murch, 
The troop, 

The long roll, 

The grenadier march, 


lumn. 
The preparative, To make ready and fire.. 
The general, To cease firing. 
Iwo long rolls, To bring or lodge the colours.. 


WORK, in the manege. 


To work a horse, is to 


exercise him at pace, trot, or gallop, and ride him at. 


the manege. ‘l’o work a horse upon volts, or head and 
haunches in or between two heels, is to passage him, or 
make him go sideways upon parallel lines. 

To Work, in sea language, is to direct the mgve- 
ments of a ship, by adapting the sails to the force and 
direction of the wind. See SEAMANSHIP. 

Worx, Carpenters, Clock, Crown, Field, Fire, Fret, 
Grotesque, Horn, Mosaic. See the several articles, to- 
gether with ForTiFIcaTIon and PyRoTECHNY. 


Worx-House, a place where indigent, vagrant, and’ 
idle people, are set to work, and supplied with food and 


clothing. 
Work-houses are of two kinds, or at least are em- 
ployed for two different purpases. Some are used as pri- 


sons for vagrants or sturdy beggars, who are there ‘con- 


fined and compelled to labour for the benefit of the so- 
ciety which maintains them; whilst others, sometimes 


called poor-houses, are charitable asylums for such indi- 


gent persons as through age or infirmity are unable to 
support themselves by their own labour. The former 


kind: of work-house, when vnder proper management, 


may be made to serve the best of purposes ; of the latter 


we are acquainted with none which entirely commands. 


eur approbation. 

To make confinement in a work-house operate to the 
correction of vagrants and disorderly persons (and if it 
produce not this effect it can hardly be considered as a 
beneficial institution), the prisoners should. he shut up.in 
separate cells, and compelled to labour for their own 
subsistence. A crew of thieves and vagabonds associat- 
ing with each other is a hell upon earth, in which every 
individual is hardened in his crimes by the.countenance 
and conversation of his companions ; and wretches who, 
when at liberty, choose to beg or steal rather than to 
earn a comfortable livelihood by honest industry, will 
submit to any punishment which a humane overseer can 
inflict rather than work for the.benefit of others. No. 
punishment indeed will.compel a vagrant to labour. He 
may assume the appearance of it, but be will make no 
progress ; and the pretext of sickness or weakness is ever 
at hand for an excuse. Hence :it is that thieves and 

A strum pets. 


To reduce the square to the eo- 


Word 
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strumpets are too often dismised from work-houses and 
bridewells ten times more the children of the devil than 


when they cntered them. 
Tofremedy these evils, we can think of no better me- 


thod than to corifine each prisoner in a cell by himself, 


and to furnish him daily with such an allowance of 
bread and water as may preserve him from zmmedzate 


death ; for the only compulsion to make such men work 


seriously is the fear of want, and the only way to reform 
them is to leave them to their own meditations on the 
consequences of their past conduct. There are surely 
very few persons, if any, whose aversion from labour 
would not be conquercd by the pinehinys of hunger and 
the certain prospect of perishing by famine ; and it is to 
be hoped that there are not many so totally divested of 
everv latent prineiple of virtue, as not to be brought by 
such solitude to a due sense of their former wiekedness. 
Should one or two, however, be occasionally found so 
very obdurate as to suffer themselves to perish rather 
than work, their deaths would prove a salutary beaeon 
to others, and their bluod would be on their own 


“heads; for we have the express command of St Paul him- 


self, that “ if any will not work, neither should he eat.” 

No doubt it would be proper that the meditations of 
vagabonds confined in a work-house should be direeted 
by the private admonitions of a pious and intelligent 
clergyman ; but it is not cvery clergyman who is quali- 
fied to discharge such a duty. If he be actuated by a 
zeal not aecording to knowledge, or if he have not with 


-equal care studied human nature and the word of God, 


his admonitions will be more likely to provoke the pro- 
fane ridicule of bis auditor, and harden him in his wic- 
kedness, than to exeite in his breast sueh sorrow for his 
sins as shall * bring forth fruits meet for repentance.” 
To render the instruetion of thieves and vagrants of any 
use, it must be accurately adapted to the ease of each 
individual ; and however excellent it may be in itself, 
it will not be listened to unless offered at seasons of un- 
common seriousness, which the instructor should there- 
fore carefully observe. 

That such wholesome severity as this would often re- 
form the inhabitants of work-houses, appears extremely 
probable from the effects of a similar treatment of com- 
mon prostitutes mentioned by Lord Kames in his 
Sketches of the History of Man: * A number of those 
wretches were in Edinburgh confined in a house of eor- 
rection, on a daily allowance of threepenee, of whieh 
part was embezzled by the servants of the house. Pinch- 
ing hunger did not reform their manners ; for being ab- 
solutely idle, they encouraged each other in viee, wait- 
ing impatiently for the hour of deliverance. Mr Stir- 
ling the superintendant, with the consent of the magi- 
strates, removed them to a clean house ; and, instead of 
money, appointed for each a pound of oatmeal daily, 
with salt, water, and fire for cooking. Relieved now 
from distress, they longed for comfort. What would 
they uot give for milk or ale ? Work (says he) will pro- 
cure you plenty. ‘To some who offered to spin, he gave 
flax and wheels, engaging to pay them half the price 
of their yarn, retaining the other half for the materials 
furnished. The spinners earned about ninepenee week- 
ly; a comfortable addition to what they had before. 
The rest undertook to spin, one after another ; and be- 
fore the end of the first quarter they were all of them in- 
‘tent upon work. It wasa braneh of his plan to set free 
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such as merited that favour; and some of them appear- 
ed ta be so thoroughly reformed as to be in no danger 
of a relapse.”’ 

Work-houses erected as charitable asylums appear to 
us, in every view that we can take of them, as institu- 
tions-which can serve no good purpose. Eeonomy is 
the great motive whieh inclines people to this mode of 
providing for the poor. There is comparatively but a 
very small number of mankind in any country so aged 
and infirm as not te be able to contribute, in some de- 
gree, to their subsistenee by their own labour; and in 
such houses it is thought that proper work may be pro- 
vided for them, so that the public shall have nothing to 
give in charity but what the poor are absolutely unable 
to procure for themselves. It is imagined likewise, that 
numbers eollected at a common table, ean be maintain- 
ed at less expenee than in separate houses ; and foot 
soldiers are given for an example, who could not live on 
their pay if they did not mess together. But; the cases 
are not parallel. ‘‘ Soldiers having the management of 
their pay, ean club for a bit of meat ; but as the inha- 
bitants of the ‘poor-house are maintained by the public, 
the same quantity of provisions must be allotted to each, 
The eonsequenee is what might be expeeted: the bulk 
of them reserve part of their vietuals for purehasing ale 
or spirits. It is vain to expect work from them: poor 
wretches void of shame will never work seriously, where 
the profit acerues to the public, not to themselves. 
Hunger is the only effectual means for compelling sach 
persons to work *,”’ 

The poor, therefore should be supported in their 
own houses; and to support them properly, the first 
thing to be done is, to estimate what each ean earn by 
his own labour; for as far only as that falls short of 
maintenanee, 1s there room for charity. In repairing 
those evils whieh socicty did not or could not prevent, 
it ought to be careful not to counteraet the wise pur- 
poses of nature, nor to do more than to give the poor 
a fair chanee to work for themselves. The present di- 
stress must be relieved, the siek and the aged provided 
for; but the children must be instructed; and labour, 
not alms, offered to those who have some ability to 
work, however small that ability may be. They will 
be as industrious as possible, because they work for 
themselves ; and a weekly sum of charity under their 
own management will turn to better account than in a 
poor-house under the direction of mercenaries. Not a 
penny of it will be laid out on fermented liquors, unless 
perhaps as a medicine in siekness. Nor does such low 
fare call for pity to those who ean aflord no better. Ale 
makes no part of the maintenance of those who, in many 
parts of Scotland, live by the sweat of their brows; and 
yet the person who should banish ale from a eharity 
work-house, would be exclaimed against as hard-heart- 
ed, aud even void of humanity. 

That sueh a mode of supporting the poor in their 
own houses is practicable, will hardly admit of a dis- 
pute; for it has been aetually put in practice in the eity 
of Hamburgh ever since the year 1788. At that pe- 
riod such revenues as had till then been expended in 
alms by the several church-wardens, and those of which 
the administration had been connccted with the work- 
louse, were united under one administration with sneb 
sums as were collected from private benevolence. ‘The 
city was divided into sixty districts, containing each i. 
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equal number of poor; and over these 180 overscers 
Were appointed. Actual relief was the first object; but 


—v——" at the very moment that this provision was sccured, 


and:ifferent hand. 


measures were taken to prevent any man from receiviug 
a shilling which he could have been able to earn for him- 
self. By these methods, which our limits will not permit 
us to state, the overseers were able to make a calcnla- 
tion tolerably exact of what each pauper wanted for 
bare subsistence, in addition to the fruits of his own la- 
bour. A flax-yarn-spinning manufacture was establish- 
ed, in which the yarn is paid for, not by its weight, 
but by its measnre. The clean flax is sold to the poor at 
a low price, and a certain measure of yarn again bought 
from them at 30 per cent. above the usual price; so 
that the overseers are sure that all the yarn spun by the 
poor will be brought into their office. Every pauper 
brings with him a book in which the quantity delivered 
is carefully noted down, which furnishes the overscers 
with a continual average of the state of industry among 
their poor. 

As soon as this institution was established, the over- 
seers went through their districts, and asked, in all such 
mansions as could be supposed to harbour want, if the 
inhabitants stood in need of support ? The question to 
all such poor as wished for relief, and were able to spin, 
was, Whether they did earn by their work 1s. 6d. a- 
week ? for experience had taught the inhabitants of 
Hamburgh, that many poor live npon that sum; and 
they knew enough of their poor to suppose, that 1s. 6d. 
avowed earning was equal to something more. If the 
answer was afhirmative, the pauper stood not in need of 
weekly assistance. If it was negative, work was given 
him, which, by being paid 30 per cent. above its value, 
afforded him 1s. 6d. a-week easily, if he was even an 
The far more frequent cases were 
partial inability by age, or weakness, or want of skill. 
For poor of the latter description a school was opened, 
and in three months time the business was easily learnt. 
During that time, the pauper got first 2s. a-wcek, and 
every week afterward 2d. less, till in the twelfth week 
he got nothing at all but his earnings, and was dismis- 
sed, with a wheel and a pound of flax gratis. 

The quantity of work which disabled poor were ca- 
pable of doing in a week was casily and accurately as- 
certained by a week’s trial in the spinning-school. The 
result was produced weekly before appointed members 
of the committee, and the sum which the poor could 
earn was noted down in their small books. ‘The over- 
seer was directed to pay them weckly what their earn- 
ings fell short of 1s. 6d. in every such week, when it 
appeared from their books that they had earned to the 
known extent of their abilities. From that moment ap- 
plications became less frequent; and the committee had 
an infallible standard for distingnishing real want: for 
whenever the paupcr, if in health (if not, he was pecu- 
liarly provided for), had not earned what he could, 
then he had either been lazy, or had fonnd more lucra- 
tive work ; in either case, he was not entitled to a re- 
lief for that week, whatever he might be for the fol- 
lowing. 

This mode of providing for the poor, which attracted 
the notice and obtained the eulogium of the minister 


and the British house of commons, has for six years 


been in Hamburgh attended with the happiest conse- 
quences, In the streets of that city a beggar is rarely 
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to be seen, whilst those who stand in need ofthe chari- 


table contributions of the rich, are much more comfort- 
ably, as well as at much less expeuce, maintained at 


Wrork- 


house 


home, with their children about them, than the lq Werming. 
é ; y could , 


be in work-houses, under the management’ of mercenary 
overseers. Jor a fuller account of this judicious insti- 
tution, we mnst refer our readers to Voght’s Account of 
the Management of the Poor in Hamburgh, since the 
year 1788, in a Letter to some Friends of the Poor in 
Great Britain. 

WORLD, the assemblage of parts which compose 
the globe of the carth. See GrocrapuHy and AsTRo- 
NOMY. 

WORM, in Gunnery, a screw of iron, to be fixed on 
the end of a rammer, to pull out the wad of a firelock, 
carabine, or pistol, being the same with the wad-hook, 
only the one is more proper for small arms, and the 
other for cannon. 

Worm, in Chemistry, is a long winding pipe, pla- 
ced in a tub of watcr, to cool and condense the vapours 
in the distillation of spirits. 

Blind-Worm, or Slow-Wonrm. 
ToLoGy Index. 

Earth-¥ orm. 
Index. 

Glw-Worm. See Lamprnus, Exromoitocy Index, 

Sik Worm. See Sirx, N° 5. 

WORMS, Vrermes. Sec HELMINTHOLOGY and 
ConcHoLocy. 

Worus, in the human body. Sec Mepicing, N°4o%, 

Worms, in horses. 9 

Worms, in dogs. § 

Worms for bait. See Fisuinc. 

Worms, an ancient and famous city of Germany, 
with a bishop’s see, whose bishop was formerly a sove- 
reign and prince of the empire. It is a free and impe- 
rial city, and the inhabitants are Protestants. It is fa- 
mous for a dict held here in 1521, at which Luther as- 
sisted in person, i memory of which the Protestants 
built a handsome church, where Luther is represented 
as appearing at the diet. It is noted for the excellent 
wine that grows in the neighbourhood, which they call 
our Lady's milk. In the campaign of 1743, King Geo. 
Ti. took up his quarters in this city, and lodged at the 
bishop’s palace after the battle of Dettingen. Worms 
fell into the hands of the French in 1794, and was in- 
cluded in the department of Mont Tonnere. It conti- 
nued in their possession till 1814, when it was united 
to the territories of the duke of Hesse Darmstadt. It 
is seated on the western bank of the Rhine, 20 miles 
south-cast of Mentz, and 32 south-west of Frankfort. 
E.. Long. 3. 192 N."Lat. 49. 32: 

WORMING oF Docs. All dogs have certain 
strings under their tongues, by most called @ worm ; 
this must be taken out when they are about two montlis 
old, with the help of a sharp knife to slit it, and a shoe- 
maker’s awl to raise it up; you must be careful to take 
all out, or else your pains is to little purpose; for till 
then he will be hardly ever fat and right, in regard the 
worm or string will grow foul and troublesome, and 
hinder his rest and eating. ‘This crnel operation is ge- 
nerally rccommended as a preventive of madness in 
dogs, or at least as disabling them, if mad, from biting 
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See FARRIERY. 


in that condition. 


In this operation, of which the vulgar account is gi- 
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yen above, which we lave justly denominated a cruel one, 
it is not a string that is removed, but the duct by which 
the saliva is conveyed from the gland in which: it 1s se- 
creted to the mouth, for the purpose of mixing with the 
food and promoting its deglutition and digestion. Now 
this operation by no means prevents the animal from 
biting, nor can it, in our opinion, obstruet the flow of 
the saliva by which the dreadful disease hydropholia is 
communicated. 

WORMIUS, Oxaus, a learned Danish physician, 
born in 1588 at Arhusen in Jutland. After beginning 
his studies at home, he studied at several forcign univer- 
sities, and travelled to various parts of Europe for im- 
provement. Me retarned to his native country in 1613, 
and was made professor of the belles lettres in the uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. In 1615, he was translated to 
the chair of the Greck professor ; and in 1624 to the 
professorship of physic, which he held to his death. 
These occupations did not hinder him from practising in 
his profession, and from being the fashionable physician: 
the king and court of Denmark always employed him ; 
and Christian PV. as a recompense for his services, con- 
ferred cn him a canonry of Lunden. He published 
some pieces on subjects rclating to his profession, sevcral 
works in defence of Aristotle’s philosophy, and several 
cuncerning the antiquities of Denmark and Norway ; 
for which latter he is principally regarded, as they are 
very learned, and contain many curious particulars. He 
died in 1654. 

WORMWVWOOD. 
dex. 

WORSHIP or Gop (cultus Det), amounts to the 
same with what we otherwise call re/gion. This wor- 
ship consists in paying a due respect, vencration, and 
homage to the Deity, under a certain expectation of re- 
ward. And this internal respect, &c. is to be shown 
and testified by external acts; as prayers, sacrifices, 
thanksgivings, &c. 

The Quietists, and some other mystic divines, set 

aside not only all use of external worship, bat even the 
consideration of rewards and panishments. Yet even 
the heathens had a notion that God did not require us 
to serve him for nought: ‘ Dii quamobrem colendi sint 
(says Cicero), non intelligo, nullo nec accepto ab illis 
nec sperato bono.’ 
_ The sehool-divines divide worship into divers kinds, 
viz. fate7c, that rendered to God; and zdololatria, that 
rendered to idols or images. ‘To which the Komanists 
aid, dula, that rendered to saints; and hyperdulia, that 
to the Virgin. Some theological writers have observed, 
that the Greek word, aegeoxuvew, to worship, is not de- 
scriptive only of the honour which is appropriated to 
God, but is indifferently used to signify the honour and 
respect which are paid to superiors of all kinds in heaven 
oron earth. Accordingly, they have distinguished be- 
tween civil and religious worship. 

That it is the duty of man to worship his Maker, has 
been sufficiently proved under other articles (see Pray- 
ER; and THEoLocy, N° 4o—q5.). It is not indeed 
easily to be conceived how any one who has tolcrably 
just notions of the attributes and providence of God, 
¢an possibly neglect the.duty of przvate worship; and 
though we have admitted in the last of the two articles 
referred to, that public worship does not seem to be en- 
joined in that system which is called the religion of za- 
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ture, yet it is most expressly commanded by the religion Wor 
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ship, 


of CurisT, and will be regularly performed by every —~— 


one who reflects on its great utility. 

As the illiterate vulgar cannot form to themselves 
correet notions of the divine providence and attributes, 
it 1s obvious, that without the institution of public wor- 
ship, they would never think of worshipping Gad at all, 


unless perhaps occasionally, when under the pressure of 


some severe calamity; but occusional worship, the off- 
spring of compulsion, could have little of the resigned 
spirit of true devotion. Jgnorant, however, as the low- 
est of the valpar are, and necessarily must be, it cannot 
be dented, that in most Christian countries, perhaps in 
all, they are more accurately acquainted with the first 
principles of religion, and the laws of morality, than 
even the leaders of barbarous nations. ‘This superiority 
1s donbtless owing in some measure to their access to the 
Sacred Scriptures, but much more, we are persuaded, to 
the instruction which they receive in the assemblies 
which they frequent for public worshin. If this be ad- 
mitted, public worship may be easily proved to be the 
duty of every individual of the community: For were 
those, who may be supposed to stand in no need either 
of the contagion of society to kindle their own devotion, 
or of the preaehing of a clergyman to instruct them in 
the doctrines and precepts of the gospel, “ to forsake, 
on these aecounts, the assembling themselves together, 
as the manner of some is,” religious assemblies and pub- 
lic worship would very quickly fall into universal disuse. 
Man is an animal prone to imitation ; and every order 
in soeiety is ambitious of treading in the footsteps of the 
order immediatcly abave it. Were the wise and the 
good, thercfore, permitted to absent themselves from the 
assemblies instituted for the public worship of the Crea- 
tor and Redeemer of the world, others would quickly 
follow their example; impelled to it not only by this 
universal propensity, but by the additional motive of 
wishing to appear both to the world and to themselves 
as wise and as good as their privileced neighbours. The 
consequence is obvious: one man would stay from 
church with the serious intention perhaps of employing 
the Lord’s day in private devotion and religious study ; 
another, following his example, would absent himself 
upon tle same pretenee, but would in reality waste the 


‘day in dozing indolence or in seerct sensuality. For 


these and other reasons which might be easily assigned, 
no sincere Christian will think himself at liberty to dis- 
pute a praetice enjoined by the inspired preachers of 
his religion, coeval with the institution, and retained 
by every sect into which it has since been unhappily di- 
vided. 

As Christian worship consists of prayers and praises, 
it has been a matter of some debate whether it is most 
properly performed by preconecrted forms or liturgies, 
or by extemporaneous addresses tothe Almighty. Both 
these modes have their advantages and disadvantages 5 
and by the sacred writers neither of them is prescribed 
in opposition to the other. 

The advantages of a liturgy are, that it prevents ab- 
surd, extravagant, er impious addresscs to Ged, which 
the folly or enthusiasm of individuals mnst always be im 
danger of producing ; it gives the congregation an op- 


portunity of zo/ning in the prayers which are put up for 


them, which they cannot possibly do in a series of:ex- 
temporaneous petitions, since before they can assent ta 
any 
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is necessarily called away to that which sueceeds it ; 


nye? and it relieves the elergyman from the labour of com- 


position, which seems ineompatible with that fervour 
which constitutes the spirit of devotion. 

The disadvantages of a fixed hturgy, whieh are the 
recommendations of cxtemporary prayer, are prinetpally 
two. The forms composed in one age must, by the un- 
avoidable ehangc of language, eireumstanees, and opi- 
nions, become in some degree unfit for another ; and 
the perpetual repetition of the same form of words is 
very apt toproduce inattentive lassitude in the congrega- 
tion. Would the clergy of the ehurch of England take 
that liberty which is allowed them in the hidding prayer 
before sermon, pertiaps the serviee of that ehurch would 
unite in itself all the advantages both of liturgie and ex- 
temporary worship. We have only to add on this sub- 
jeet, that publie prayers, whether preeomposed or not, 
ought to be eompendious ; that they ought to express 
just conceptions of the Divine attributes; recite sueh 
wants as the congregation are likely to feel, and no 
other ; that they ought to contain as few econtreverted 
propositions as possible; and that, if it ean be done 
without offenee, the pompous style of the state should 
be laid aside in our prayers for the king, and all that 
are in authority ; because in every aet whieli earries the 
mind to God, human greatness must be annihilated. 

WORT, the infusion of malt, of whieh beer is made. 
See BrEwinc. The uses of this infusion in common 
affairs are well known. By Dr M‘Bride it has lately 
been found to have a strong antiseptic virtue, and to be 
useful in preventing the scurvy and other diseases to 
which sailors are liable ; this was confirmed by Cap- 
tain Cook in his voyages. See Means of Preserving 
the Health of SEAMEN. 

It is of great importanee to the manufacturer to be 
able to ascertain with faeility and preeision the real 
strength of worts, or the quantity of saecharine matter 
contained in the infusion. This is aeeomplished by de- 
termining the specific gravity by means of instruments, 
which, fromthe purpose to which they are applied, have 
obtained the name of saccharometers. But as these in- 
struments, fiom the very nature of the material of which 
they are eonstrueted, are liable to considerable ehange, 
the results whieh they afford cannot always be depended 
on. With the view of obviating these ineonventences, 
the patent areometrical beads have been invented by 
Mrs Lovi of Edinburgh. We have already noticed 
these beads on account of their aceuracy, simplicity, 
and facility of application for ascertaining the specific 
gravity, or the real strength and value of spirituous 11- 
quors. See vol. xix. p. 599.5 and we now recommend 
them with greater confidence, from having had oppor- 
tunities of knowing that they are eapable of a more ex- 
tended application, as in the manufacture of acids, and 
salts of different kinds; to ascertain the strength of 
acids, or that of saline solutioas in bleaehing ; to deter- 
mine the strength of liquids employed in the different 
processes of ealico printing and dyeing, and not only for 
the purpose of examining the strength of the acids em- 
ployed, but also particularly to ascertain the density or 
specific gravity of the eolouring matters which are used 
in these arts, so that the same degrce of shade required 
may be always obtained. It has been suggested, that these 
beads might be conveniently employed in determining 
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the strength of mineral waters, which, it is well known, 
vary eonsiderably at different seasons of the year. 

As the patent beads are construeted on the same prin- 
ciple from 800, the specific gravity of alcohel, to 2000, 
whieh is double the specifie gravity of water; and as 
they are divided into diflerent series, eaeh of which in- 
cludes a range of speeific gravities applicable to the 
particular fluids, the density or strength of which is 
required, we have no hesitation in asserting that they 
will be found extremely eonvenient and useful to all 
manufacturers and dealers, who wish to ascertain with 
aceuracy the real strength and valne of liquids. 

It has heen objeeted to the use of these beads, that 
they require a longer time than other instruments in 
using them. The same objeetion has been made to the 
introduetion of other new instruments, the applieation 
of whieh frequent use has afterwards rendered familiar 
and easy. We have had opportunities of knowing that 
this objeetion is completely obviated by those who have 
been aceustomed to use the beads. They find that they 
can determine the specifie gravity of a liquid by means 
of the beads with the same faeility, and in as short a 
time, as with any other instrument. 

WOTTON, Sir Henry, an eminent writer, was 
the son of Thomas Wotton, Esq. and was born in 1 568. 
He studied for some time at New-eollege, Oxford, 
whenee he removed to Queen’s-eollege, where he made 
a great progress in logie and philosophy ; wrote a tra- 
gedy for the use of that college, ealled Zancredo ; and 
afterwards reeeived the degree of mastcr of arts. After 
this, leaving the university, he travelled into Franee, 
Germany, and Italy ; and having spent about nine years 
abroad, he returned to England, and became seeretary 
to Robert earl of Essex, with whom ke eontinued till 
that carl was apprehended for high treason. He then 
retired to Flerence, where he became known to the 
grand duke oi Tuseany, who sent him privately with 
letters to James VI. king of Scotland, undcr the name 
of Octavio Baldr, to inform that king of a design against 
his life. Some months after he went baek to I'lorence ; 
but King James coming to the possession of the crown 
of England, Mr Wotton returned home, was knighted 
by his majesty, and sent ambassador to the republic of 
Venice; and afterwards was employed in many other 
embassies to that and other courts; but the only re- 
ward he obtained for these serviees was his having the 
provostship of Eton eonferred upon him about the year 
1623, which he kept till his death, which happened in 
1639. After his decease some of his manuseripts and 
printed tracts were published together in a volume, in= 
titled Rehiquice Wottoniane. 

Worton, Dr William, a \earned divine and writer, 
was the son of Mr Henry Wotton, B. D. reetor of 
Wrentham in Suffolk, where he was born in 1666. 
He was educated by his father, a gentleman well skilled 
in the learned languages; under whom he made such 
amazing proficieney, that at five years of age it 1s said 
he could render several chapters of the gospels out of 
Latin and Greek, and many psalms in Hebrew, into his 
mother tongue. When he was very young, he remem- 
bered the whole of almost every diseourse he had heard 5 
and often surprised a preaeher by repeating his sermon 
to him. He was admitted into Catharine-hall in Cam- 
bridge some months before he was ten years old; when 
the progress he made in learning in that university en- 
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Wotton, gaged Dr Duport, then master of Magdalen college, 
Wounds. and dean of Peterborough, to write an elegant copy of 


Latin verses in his praise. In 1679 he took the degree 
of bachelor of arts when he was but twelve years and 
five months old; and the wintcr following he was in- 
vited to London by Dr Gilbert Burnet, then preacher 
at the Rolls, who introduced him to most of the learned 
men in that city, and particularly to Dr William Lloyd, 
bishop of St Asaph; to whom he recommended himself 
by repeating to lim one of his sermons, as Dr Burnet 
had engaged heshould. In 1691 he commenced bache- 
lor of divinity. The same ycar Bishop Lloyd gave him 
the sinecure of Llandrillo, in Denbighshire. He was 
afterwards made chaplain to the earl of Nottingham, 
then secretary of state, who presented him to the rectory 
of Middleton Keynes, in Bucks, and to whom he dedi- 
cated his Reflections upon Ancient and Modcrn Learn- 
ing. In 1795, Bishop Burnet gave him a prebend in 
the church of Salisbury; and in 17047, Archbishop Te- 
nison presented him with the degree of doctor of divi- 
nity; but in 1714, the difficulties he labourcd under 
with respect to his private forcune, obliged him to retire 
into South Wales, where he was treated with great 
kindness and humanity by the gentlemen of that coun- 
try; and wrote there the “ Memoirs of the Cathedral 
Churches of St David’s and Landaff,’? and his ‘* Mis- 


cellaneous Discourses relating to the Traditions and 


. Usages of the Scribes aud Pharisees 3°? which were af- 


terwards printed. He died in 1726. This great man 
was remarkable for his humanity and friendliness of tem- 
per; the narrowness of a party spirit never broke in up- 
on any of his friendships; and his time and abilities were 
at the service of any person who was making advances 
in real learning. He wrote, besides the above works, 
1. A History of Rome. 2. A Defence of his Reflec- 
tions upon Ancient and Modern Learning. 3. A Dis- 
course concerning the Languages of Babel. 4. Advice 
to a young Student, with a Method of Study for the 
first four Years ; and other learned pieces. 

WOUNDS, in Surgery, have been divided into 
simple, contused or lacerated, and gun-shot. 

Of Simple Wounds.—The first thing to be considered 
in the inspection of a wound is, whether it be likely to 
prove mortal or not. ‘This knowledge can only be had 
from anatomy, by which the surgeon will be able to de- 
termine what parts arc injured; and, from the offices 
which these parts are calculated to perform, whether the 
human frame can subsist under such injuries. Jt is not, 
however, easy for the most expert anatomist always to 
prognosticate the event with certainty; but this rule he 
onght always to lay down to himself, to draw the most 
favourable prognosis the case will bear, or even more 
than the rules of his art willallow. ‘This is particular- 
ly incumbent on him in sca-engagements, where the 
sentence of death is executed as soon as pronounced, 
and the miserable patient is thrown alive into the sea, 
upon the surgeon’s declaring his wound to be mortal. 
There are, besides, many instances on record, where 
wounds have healed, which the most skilful surgeons 
have deemed mortal. The following wounds may be 
reckoned mortal. 

1. Those which penetrate the cavities of the heart, 


which are and all those wounds of the viscera where the large 


necessarily 


mortal. 


blood-vessels are opened; because their situation will 


= sa of proper applications to restrain the flux of Wout 
ood. | 
2. ‘Those which entirely cut off the passage of the + 
nervons influence through the body. Such are wounds 
of the brain, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, and spinal 
marrow. Wounds likewise of the small blood-vessels 
within the brain are attended with great danger, from 
the eflused fluids pressing npon the brain. Nor is there 
Jess danger where the nerves which tend to the heart are 
wounded, or entirely divided; for, after this, it is im- 
possible for the heart to continue its motion. 
3- All wounds which entirely deprive the animal of 
the faculty of breathing. 
4. Those wounds which interrupt the course of the 
chyle to the heart; such are wounds of the receptacle of 
the chyle, thoracic duct, and larger lacteals, &c. 
5- There are other wounds which prove fatal if ne- 
glected and left to nature: such are wounds of the lar- 
ger external blood-vessels, which might be remedicd by 
ligature. Wounds of such parts generally prove fatal ; 
and though a few instances may have occurred where 
people have recovered after them, yet they are al- 
ways to be considered as extremely dangerous. Por- 
tions of the brain have been destroyed, and wounds have 
been made into it, and the patients have lived. It is 
possible, too, that the thoracic duct might be wounded 
and the paticnt live; Mr A. Cooper having shown, in 
a very ingenious paper in the Medical Records and Re- 
searches, that it may become obstructed, and the chyle 
conveyed into the system by anastomosing lympha- 
tics. a 
In examining wounds, the next consideration is, whe- Symptoms 
ther the parts injured are such as may be supposed to of wounds 
induce dangerous symptonis, either immediately or att Oe 
some period during the course of the cure. In order tobody, 
proceed with any degrce of certainty, it is necessary to 
be well acquainted with those symptoms which attend 
injuries of the different parts of the body. If the skin 
and part of the cellular substance are only divided, the 
first effects are an cffusion of blood; the lips of the > 
wound retract, become tumefied, red and inflamed, 
leaving a gap of considerable wideness according tothe 3 
length and deepness of the wound. If a very consider- Of wounds 
able portion of skin and cellular substance is divided, a the shia 
slight fever seizes the patient; the effusion of blood in and 
lar sub- 
the mean time stops, and the wound is partly filled upstance. 
with a cake of coagulated blood. Below this cake, the 
small vessels pour forth a clear liquor, which in a short 
time is converted into pus (see the articles Pus and Mu- 
cus). Below this pus granulations of new flesh arise, 
the cake of coagulated blood loosens, a new skin covers 
the place where the wound was, and the whole is heal- 
ed up; and there only remains a mark, called a czea- 
triv or scar, showing where the injury had been re- 
ceived. 
All wounds are accompanied with a considerable de- Of the mus- 
grce of pain, especially when the inflammation comes®~” 
on, though the division reaches no farther than the skin 
and cellular substance. If the muscular fibres are di- 
vided, the pain is much greatcr, because the sound part 
of the muscle is stretched by the contraction of the 
divided part and the action of the antagonist muscle, 
which it 1s now less fitted to bear. The wound also 
gapes much more than where the cellular a Hi is 
alone 
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founds. alone divided, insomuch that, if left to itself, the skin 
—y—— will cover the muscular fibres, without any intervention 
of cellular substance 5 and not only a very unsightly ci- 
catrix remains, but the use of the muscle is in some mea- 
sure lost.—If the musele happens to be totally divided, 
its fibres retract to a very considerable distance; and un- 
less proper methods be taken to bring them into contact, 
the use of it is ever afterwards lost. 
he ar- If by a wound any considerable artery happens to be 
iC. divided, the blood flows out with great velocity, and 
by starts; the patient soon becomes faint with loss of 
blood; nor does the heemorrhagy stop until he faints 
away altogether; and if as much vis vite still remains 
as is sufficient to renew the operations of life, he reco- 
vers after some time, and the wound heals up as usual. 
The part of the artery which is below the wound in the 
mean time bécomes useless, so that all the inferior part 
of the limb would be deprived of blood, were it not 
that the small branehes sent oif from the artery above 
the wounded plaee become enlarged, and eapable of 
carrying on the circulation. Nature also, after a won- 
derful manner, often produces new vessels from the su- 
perior extremity of the divided artery, by whieh the cir- 
culation is carried on as formerly. ‘The consequences of 
such a profuse hemorrhagy may be, however, very dan- 
gerous to the patient, by indueing extreme debility, or 
an universal dropsy. This great heemorrhagy happens 
especially where the artery is partially divided; because 
then the vessel eannot contraet in such a manner as to 
close the orifice: however, if the wound is but small, 
the blood gets into the cellular substance, swelling up 
the member to an extreme degree, forming what 1s eal- 
led a diffused ancurism. ‘Thus the hemorrhagy soon 
stops externally, but great miscinef is apt to flow from 
the confinement of the extravasated blood, from bring- 
ing on exterior suppuration among the imuscles and 
bones; and thus not only the use of the limb is entirely 
lost, but the patient is brought into great danger of his 
6 life. 
| Wounds of the ligaments, nerves, and tendons, are 


fs, and is entirely divided, the pain is but trifling, though the 
consequences are often dangerous. If the nerve is large, 
all the parts to which it is distributed below the wound 
immediately lose the power of motion and sensation. 
This, -however, takes place only when all or the great- 
est part of the nerves belonging to a partieular part are 
divided. If the spinal marrow, for instance, be divided 
near the head, the parts below soon lose their sensation 
irrecoverably ; or if the bundle of nerves passing out of 
the axilla be divided, or tied, sensation in the greatest 
part of the arm below will be lost. But though a nerve 
sliould be divided, and a temporary palsy be produeed, 
it may reunite, and perform its former funetions. Ifa 
nerve be wounded only, instead of being divided, the 
worst symptoms frequently ensue. 

Wounds whieh penetrate the cavities of the thorax 


Of} h tho- 
ras ad theare always exeeedingly dangerous, because there is 
*~ scarce a possibility of all the viscera escaping unhurt. A 


wound is known to have penetrated the eavity of the 
thorax principally by the diseharge of air from it at 
each inspiration, by an extreme diffieulty of breathing, 
and by eoughing up blood. Such wounds, however, are 
not always. mortal: the lungs have frequently been 
wounded, and yet the patient has. recovered.— Wounds 
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likewise attended with bad consequenees. Whena nerve 
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of the diaphragm are almost always mortal, either by Wounds. 
inducing fatal convulsions immediately, or by the ascent “—y——" 
of the stomach, which the pressure of the abdominal 
museles forces up through the wound into the cavity of 
the thorax; of this Van Swieten gives several instances. - 
—FEven though the wound do not penetrate into the 
cavity of the thorax, the very worst symptoms may fol- 
low. For if the wound descends deeply among the ex- 
ternal muscles, and its orifice lies higher, the extravasa- 
ted blood will be therein collected, stagnate, and form. 
various sinuses 3 whieli after having eroded the pleura, 
may at length pass into the eavity of the thorax. The 
matter having once found a vent into this cavity, will 
be continually angmenting from the diseharge of the si- 
nuous ulcer, and the lungs will at last suffer by the sur-— 
rounding matter. If, in cases of wounds in the thorax, 
the ribs or sternum happen to beeome carious, the cure : 
will be extremely tedious and difheult. Galen relates 
the case of a lad who received a blow upon his sternum 
in the field of exercise: it was first negleeted, and af- 
terwards badly healed; but, four months afterwards, 
matter appeared at the place whieh had received the 
blow. <A physieian made an ineision into the part, and 
it was soon after cieatrized : but in a short time a new 
eolleetion made its appearance, and upon a seeond inei- 
sion the wound refuse:! to heal. Galen found the ster- 
num. earious 3 and having cut off the diseased part, the 
pericardium itself was observed to be corroded, so that 
the heart eould be seen quite naked; notwithstanding | 
whieh, the wound was cured in no very long time. 
There is sometimes difficulty in determining whether 
the wound has really penetrated into the thorax or into 
the abdomen; for the former descends mueh farther to-: 
wards the sides than at the middle. But as the lungs 
are almost always wounded when the cavity of the tho- 
rax is penetrated, the symptoms arising from thence can 
searcely be mistaken.—Another symptom which fre- 
quently, though not always, attends wounds of the tho- 
rax, isan emphysema. ‘This is oceasioned by the air 
eseaping from the wounded lungs, and insinuating itself. 
into the eellnlar substanee ; which being pervious to it 
over the whole body, the tumor passes from one part to 
another, till at last every part is inflated to a surprising 
decree. An instanee is given in the Memoirs of the- 
Royal Aeademy, of a tumour of this kind, whieh on 
the thorax was eleven inehes thiek, on the abdomen . 
nine, on the neek six, and on the rest of the body four ; 
the eyes were in a great measure thrust out of their or- 
bits by the inflation of the cellular substance; and the 
patient died the fifth day. This was occasioned by a 
stab with a sword. ‘ 
Wounds of the abdomen are not less dangerous than Of the ab- 
those of the thorax, on aeeount of the importance of demen aud 
the viscera whieh it contains. When the wound does''S Yee 
not penetrate the eavity, there is some danger of a her- 
mia being formed by the protrusion of the peritonsum 
through the weakened integuments, and the danger is 
greater the larger the wound is. Those wounds whieh 
run obliquely betwixt the interstices of the museles often 
produce sinuous ulcers of abad kind. For as there is a 
large quantity of fat interposed everywhere betwixt the 
museles of the abdomen, if a wound happens to run be- 
tween them, the matter there eolleeted, not meeting 
with free egress through the mouth of the wound, often 
makes.its way ina. surprising manner through the cellu- 
Jar- 
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lar substance, and forms deep sinuosities between the 


—-y-— muscles; in which case the cure is always difficult, and 


9 
Freatment 
ef wounds, 


sometimes impossible. 

If a large wound penetrate the cavity of the abdo- 
men, some of the viscera will certainly be protruded 
through it; or if the wound is but small, and closed up 
with fat so that none of the intestines can be protruded, 
we may know that the cavity of the abdomen is pierced, 
and probably some of the viscera wonnded, by the acute 
pain and fever, paleness, anxiety, faintings, hiccough, 
cold sweats, and weakened pulse, all of which accom- 
pany injurics of the internal parts. The mischicfs 
which attend wounds of this kind proceed not only from 
the injury done to the viscera themselves, but from the 
extravasation of blood and the discharge of the contents 
of the intestines into the cavity of the abdomen; which, 
being of a very putrescent nature, soon bring on the 
most violent disorders. Jlence wounds of the abdomi- 
nal viscera are very often mortal. This, however, is 
not always the case, for the small intestines have been 
totally divided, and yet the patient has recovered. 
Wounds both of the small and large intestines have 
healed spontaneously, even when they were of such 
magnitude that the contents of the intestine were freely 
discharged through the wound into the abdomen, and 
after part of the intestines itself has been protruded 
through the wound of the integuments. 

When the mesentery is injured, the danger is ex- 


treme, on account of its numerous vessels and nerves. 


Wounds of the liver, spleen, and pancreas, are also ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, although tbere are some instances 
of the spleen being cut out of living animals without any 
considerable injury. | 

From the preceding account of the symptoms attend- 
ing wounds in the different parts of the body, the sur- 
gcon may be enabled to judge in some measure of the 
event; though it must always be remembered, that 
wounds, even those which seemed at first to be of the 
slightest nature, have, contrary to all expectation, prov- 
ed mortal, chiefly by inducing convulsions, or a locked 
jaw; so that no certain prognostic can be drawn on 
sight of recent wounds. We shall now, however, pro- 
ceed to consider their treatment. 

For the cure of wounds, it has been already observed, 
that the ancients imagined balsams, the juice of herbs, 
&c. to be specifics. In after-ages, and in countries 
where balsams are not casily to be procured, salves were 
substituted in their place; and even at this day there 
are many who reckon a salve or ointment essentially ne- 
cessary for healing the slightest cut. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the cure of wounds cannot be effected, nay, 
not even forwarded in the least, by ointments, unless in 
particular cases. ‘That power which the human, frame 
has of repairing the injuries done to itself, which by 
physicians is called wits medicatrix nature, is the sole 
agent in curing external injuries ; and without this the 
most celebrated balsams would prove ineffectual. When 
a wound has been made with a sharp instrument, and 
is not extensive, if it be immediately cleaned and all 
the extravasated blood sucked (a) out or washed away, 


(a) See an account of the method of sucking wounds, in Mr John Bell’s Discourses on Wounds, Part I. dis- 
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it will almost always heal by adhesion, Whenawound woang 
does not heal by this proccss, there are three stages to — 
be observed in its cure; the first, called suppuration, ( 
which takes place when the ends of the wonndcd vessels | 
contract themselves, and pour out the liquor which is 
converted into pus. As soon as this appears, the second, 
or granulating stage, in which the flesh begins to grow 
up, takes place; and as this proceeds, the edges of 
the wound acquire a fine bluish or pearl colour, which 
is that of the new skin beginning to cover the wound as 
far as the granulations have filled it up. his process 
continucs, and the skin advances from all sides towards 
the centre, which is called the czeatrzzing of the wound. 
For the promoting of each of these processes, several 
ointments were formerly much in vogue. But it is 
now found, that no ointment whatever is capable of 
promoting them; and that it is only necessary to keep 
the wound clean, and to prevent the air from having 
access toit. ‘This, indeed, nature takes care to do, by | 
covering the wound with a cake of coagulated blood ; 
but if a wound of any considerable magnitude should be : 
Jeft cntirely to nature, the pus would form below the 

crust of coagulated blood in such quantity, that it would 
most probably corrupt, and the wonnd degenerate into 

a corroding ulcer. It is necessary, therefore, to cleanse 


the wound freqnently; for this purpose it will be pro- 
| 


per to apply a little ointment spread on soft scraped lint. 
And, in a healthy body, the wound will heal without 
farther trouble. As to the ointment employed, it is al- 
most indifferent what it be, provided it has no acrid or 
stimulating ingredient in its composition; hogs lard or 
the simple ointment of the Pharmacopcia will answer 
perfectly. 
But thongh, in general, wounds thus easily admit of 
a cure, there are several circumstances which reqnirea 
different treatment, even in simple divisions of the fleshy 
parts, when neither the membranous nor tendinous parts 
are injured. These are, 1. Where the wound is large, 
and gapes very much, so that, if allowed to heal in the 
natural way, the patient might be greatly dishigured by 
the scar. It is proper to bring the lips of the wound 
near to each other, and to join them either by adhesive 
plaster or by suture, according as the wound is super- 
ficial, or deep. 2. When foreign bodies are lodged in 
the wound, as when a cut is givefby glass, Ke. it is 
necessary to extract them, before the wound is dressed: 
for it will never heal until they are discharged. Whea 
these bodies are situated in such a manner as not to be . 
capable of being extracted without lacerating the ad- 
jacent parts, which would occasion violent pain and | 
other bad symptoms, it is necessary to enlarge the | 
wound, so that these offending bodics may be easily re- ’ 
moved. ‘This treatment, however, is chiefly necessary 
in gunshot wounds, of which we sball afterwards, 
speak. 3. When the wound is made in such a mat- 
ner that it runs for some length below the skin, and the 
bottom is much lower than the orifice, the matter col- 
lected from all parts of the wound will be lodged in the 
bottom of it, where, corrupting by the heat, it will de- 


generate into a fistulous ulcer. ‘To prevent this, we 
must 
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Vounds. must use compresses, applied so that the bottom of the 


- 
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wound may suffer a more considerable pressure than the 
upper part of it. ‘Thus the matter formed at tlie bot- 
tom will be gradually forced upwards, and that formed 
at the upper part will be incapable of descending by its 
weight ; the divided parts, in the mean time, easily 
uniting when brought close together. Indeed, the 
power which nature has of uniting different parts of 
the human body is very surprising; for, according to 
authors of credit, even if a piece of flesh be totally cut 


out, and applied in a short time afterwards to the place 


from whence it was cut, it will unite. That a part ent 


out of a living body does not entirely lose its vital 


power for some time, is evident from the modern prac- 
ticc of transplanting tecth ; and from an experiment of 
Mr Jobn Hunter’s, where lic put the testicle of a cock 
into the belly of a living ben, and the testicle adbered 
to the liver, and hecame connected to it by means of 
blood vessels*. We have therefore the greatest reason 
to hope, that the divided parts of the human body, 
when closely applied to each other, will cohere without 
leaving any sinus or cavity hetwcen them. However, 
if this method should fail, and matter be collected in the 
depending part of the wound, it will be necessary to 
make an opening in that part in order to let it out; 
aftcr which the wound may be cured in the common 
way. 4. During the course of the curc, it sometimes 
happens that the wound, instead of filling up with gra- 
nulations of a florid colour, shoots up into a glassy-like 
substaice which rises above the level of the surrounding 
skin, while, at the samc time, instead of laudable pus, a 
thin ill coloured and fetid ichor is discharged. In this 
case the lips of the wound lose their beautiful pearl co- 
Jour, and became callous and white, nor does the cica- 
trizing of the wound at all advance. When this hap- 
pens ina liealthy patient, it generally procceds from 
some impropcr management, especially the making use 
of too many emollient and rclaxing medicines, an im- 
moderate use of balsams and ointments. Frequently 
nothing more is reqnisite for taking down tls fungus 
than dressing with dry lint: at other times desiccative 
powders, such as calamine, tutty, calcined alnm, &c. 
will be necessary ; and sometimes red precipitate mer- 
cury must be used. This last, however, is apt to give 
great pain, if sprinkled in its dry state upon the wound ; 
it is therefore most proper to grind it with some ycllow 
basilicon ointment, which makes a much more gentle, 
though at the same time an efficacious escharotic. 
'Toncbing the overgrown parts witb blue vitriol is also 
found very effectual. 

Hitherto we have considered the wounded paticnt as 
otherwise in a state of perfect health; but it must be ob- 
served, that a large wonnd is capable of disordering the 
system toa great degree. If the patient is strong and 
vigorous, and the pain and inflammation of the wound 
great, considerable degree of fever may arise, which it 
will be necessary to check by bleeding, low diet, and 
other parts of the antipblogistic regimen, at the same 
time the inflamed lips of the wound and parts adjacent 
are to be treated with emullient fomentations or cata- 
plasnis till the pain and swelling abate. On the other 
hand, it may happen, whien the patient is of a weak and 
lax habit, that the vs.v7te may not be suflicicnt to ex- 
eite such an inflammation in the wound as is absolutely: 
necessary for its cure. In. this case, the edges of the 
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any granulations shoot up, they are of the fungous 
glassy kind above mentioned. ‘To such wounds all ex- 
ternal applications are vain ; it is necessary to strengthen 
the patient by proper internal remedies, among whicii 
the bark has a principal place, until the wound begins 
to alter its appearance. In snch persons, too, there is 
some danger of a hectic fever by the absorption of mat- 
ter; and this will take place during the course of the 
cure, cven when the appearances have been at first as 
favourable as could be wished. This happens generally 
when the wound is large, and a great quantity of mat- 
ter fornied ; for by this discharge the patient is weaken- 
cds so that the pus is no sooner formed, than it is re- 
conveyed into the body by the absorbent vessels, and 
immediately aflects the patient with feverish heat. 
When this takes place, the best remedy is to exhibit 
the bark.copiously, at the same time to support the pa- 
tient by proper cordials and nourishing diet. Indeed, 
in general, it will be found, that, in the case of wounds 
of any considerable magnitude, a morc full and nourish- 
ing regimen is required than the patient, even in health, 
has been accustomed to ; for the discharge of pus alone, 
where the quantity is considerable, proves very debili- 
tating. And it is constantly found, tbat the cure of 


such sores goes on much more casily when the patient 
is kept in his usual habit of body, than when his system 


is much emaciated by a very low allowance ; and, for 
the same reason, purgatives, taken more freely than: 
what is necessary to keep the bowels open, and whatever 
else tends to weaken the constitution, are improper in 
the cure of wounds. 


Heemorrhagies very frequently happen in wounds, Of hier. 
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either from a division of a large artery, or of a numberthagies 


of small ones. In this case, the first step to be taken by 
the surgeon is to effect a temporary stoppage of the 
blood by means of compression, and he is then to tie up 
all the larger vessels according to the methods usually 
directed. | 
When the principal arteries of a wound have bcen 
tied, and a little blood continues to be discharged, 
whicb appears to come from sundry small vessels only, 


an experienced surgeon is induced to think, that the- 


compression of the bandages will in all probability 


effect a total stoppage of the haeemorrhagy. In a gene-. 


ral oozing from the whole surface of a sore, and when 
no particular vessel can be distinguished, there is a ne- 
cessity for trusting to the bandage or compression 3 but 
whenever an artery can be discovercd, of whatever size- 
it may be, it ought to be secured by a ligature. But it 
frequently happens, that considerable quantities of blood 


are discharged, not from any particular vessel, but from: 


all the small arteries over the surface of the wound; and 


in wounds of great extent, particularly after the extir- | 


pation of cancerous breasts, and in other operations where 
extensive sores are left, this species of heemorrhagy often 


proves very troublesome by being excecdingly dificult - 


to suppress. 

In constitutions perfectly healthy, on the oecurrence: 
of wounds even of the most extensive nature, as soon as 
thelarger arteries are sccured, all the small vessels which 
have been divided are diminished, not only in their dia- 


meters, but also in their length; in consequence of- 


which, they recede considerably within the surface of 
the 


from 
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cient for restraining all loss of blood from the smaller 
arteries. Another very powerful agent however is pro- 
vided by nature for producing the same etlect. From 
the extremities of the divided vessels which at frst dis- 
charged red blood, there now, in their contracted state, 
oozes out a more thin, though viscid fluid, containing a 
great proportion of the coagulable parts of the blood ; 
and this being equally distrihuted over the surface of 
the wound, by its agglutinating powers has a very con- 
siderable influence in restraining all such hemorrhagies. 

When a tedious oozing eccurs in a patient young and 
vigorous, and where the tone of the muscular fibres -1s 
evidently great, the most effectual means of putting a 
stop to the discharge is to relax the vascular system, 
either by opening a vein in some other part, or, what 
gives still more immediate ‘relief, by untying the liga- 
ture on one of the principal arteries of the part, so as to 
allow it to bleed frecly : those violent spasmodic twitch- 
ings ton, so frequent after operations in any of the ex- 
tremities, when they do not depend ona nerve being 
included in the ligature with the artery, are in this 
manner more eflectually. relieved than by any other 
means. 

By the same means the patient, from being in a fe- 
brile heat and much confused, soon becomes very tran- 
quil: the violent pulsation of the neart and larger ar- 
teries abates, and tle blood not being propelled with 
such impetuosity into the smaller vessels of the part, 
they are left at more liberty to retract. 

The patient ought to be kept exceedingly cool ; wine 
and other cordials should be rigidly avoided ; cold wa- 
ter, acidulated either with the mineral or vegetable 
acids, ought to be the only drink; motion of every 
kind, particularly of the, part afiected, should be guard- 
ed against; and the lip of the wound being drawn to- 
gether by adhcsive plaster, and gently covered with 
soft charpie, it ought to be tied up with a bandage so 
applied as to produce a moderate degree of pressure on 
the extremities of the divided parts. 

As soon as a sufficient quantity of blood has been dis- 
charged, the wound dressed, and the patient laid to rest, 
a dosc of opium proportioned to the violence of the 
symptoms ought to be immediately exhibited. It ought 
to be remarked, however, that in all such circumstances, 
mucli larger doses of this medicine are necessary than in 


A neurishing diet also becomes proper; the patient 
ouglit to be kept cool; and the mineral,acids, from their 
known utility in every species of hemorrhagy, ought 
also to be prescribed. Rest of body is here also pro- 
per; and opiates, when indicated either -by pain or 
spasmodic affections of the muscles, ought never to -be 
omitted. 

Together with these remedies adapted to the general 


system, particular dressings, appropriated to the state of 


the parts to which they are to be applied, have been 
found very beneficial. In healthy constitutions, soon 
after the discharge of blood is over, the parts arc cover- 
ed with a viscid coagulahle effusion from the mouths of 
the now retracted arteries ; but in constitutions of an 
opposite nature, where the solids are much relaxed, the 
blood in general is found in such an attenuated state as 
to aflord no secretion of this nature. 

‘To supply as much as possible the deficiency of this 
natural balsam, different artificial applications have been 
invented. Dusting the part with starch or wheat-flour 
has sometimes been found of use, and gum arabic in fine 
powder has been known to answer when these failed. 

Applications of this kind, indeed, have been used 
with success 11 all such heemorrhagies, with whatever 
habit of body they happen to be connected; but they 
have always proved more particularly serviceable in re- 
laxed constitutions, attended with an attenuated state 
of the blood and an enfeebled muscular system. Al- 
cohol, or any other ardent spirits, impregnated with as 
great a quantity as they can dissolve of myrrh, or any 
other of the heating viscid gums, may be here used with 
freedom, though in constitutions of an opposite nature 
they ought never to be employed. Lhe bulsamum 
traumaticum of the shops, a remedy of this nature, has 
long been famous for its influence in such cases: but 


‘that indiscriminate use of this and similar applications 


which has long prevailed with some practitioners, has 
undoubtedly done much harm; for as they are all pos- 
sessed of very stimulating powers, they of course tend 
to aggravate every symptom in wounds connected witha 
tense state of fibres, or much pain, especially when spas- 
modic muscular affections prevail, 

By a due perseverance in one or other of the plans 
here pointed out, it will seldom happen that heemorrha- 
gies are not at last put a stop to: but when the contrary 


ordinary cases requiring the use of opiates. Small doses, does occur, when, notwithstanding the use of the reme- 
instead of answering any good purpose, seem frequently dies recommended, a discharge of blood still continues ; 
rather to aggravate the various symptoms; so that in addition to the means already advised, an equal mo- 
whenever they are had recourse to in such cases, they derate pressure ought to be applied-over the whole sur- 
ought always to be givén in quantities sufficient for the face of the sore, to be continued as long as the necessity | 


intended effect. 

But hemorrhagies of this nature happen much more 
frequently in relaxed enfeebled habits, where the solids 
have lost part of their natural firmness, and the fluids 
have acquired a morbid tenuity. In this case a mode- 
rate use of generous wine ought to be immediately pre- 
scribed ; for nothing tends so much, in such circum- 
stances, to restrain lemorrhagies, as a well directed use 
of proper cordials. By tending to invigorate and brace 
the solids, they enable the arterial systen: to give a due 
“resistance to the contained fluids ; and have also a con- 
‘siderable influence in restoring to the fluids that viscidi- 
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of the case seems to indicate. 

In finishing the dressings of such wounds, after the 
adhesive plaster and compresses have been applied, a 
bandage properly adapted to the part ought to be em- 
ployed, and in such a manner as to produce as equal a 
degree of pressure over the surface of the wound as pos- 
sible. But it now and then happens that no bandage 
can be applied so as to produce the desired effect ; and 
in such cases the hand of an assistant is the only re- 
source 3 which being firmly pressed over the dressings, 
will commonly sncceed:when no other means is found 
to have much influence. 

Wounds 
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blood-letting, it frequently happens that the tendinous 
expansion called the aponeurosis of the biceps muscle is 
wounded, or even the tendon of that muscle itself is 
punctured, by the point of the lancet; or somctimes a 
nerve which happens to lie in the neighbourhood is 
partially divided. Any one of these wounds, though 
they are the smallest we can well suppose to be given, 
are frequently very dangerous and difficult of cure. It 
sometimes immediately happens on the introduction of 
the jancet, that the patient complains of a most exqut- 
site degree of pain; and when this occurs, we may rest 
assured that either a tendon or a nerve has been wound- 
cd. On some occasions, by proper management, such 
as evacuating a considerable quantity of blood at the 
orifice newly made, by keeping the part at perfect rest, 
and preserving the patient in as cool a state as possible, 
the pain at first complained of will gradually abate, and 
at last go off entirely without any bad consequence. At 
other times, however, this pain which occurs instanta- 
neously on the introduction of the lancet, instead of 
abating, begins soon to increase ; 2 fullness, or small 
degree of swelling, takes place in the parts contiguous 
to the wonnd ; the lips of the sore become somewhat 
hard and inflamed 3; and, in the course of about 24 hours 
from the operation, a thin watery serum begins to be 
discharged at the orifice. 

If, by the means employed, rclief is not soon obtain- 
ed, these symptoms generally continue in nearly the 
same state for two or perhaps three days longer. At 
this time the violent pain which at first took place be- 
comes still more distressing; but instead of being sharp 
and acute as before, it is now attended with the sensa- 
tion of a burning heat, which goes on to increase, and 
proves, during the whole course of the ailment, a source 
of constant distress to the patient. The fullness and 
hardness in the lips of the wound begin to increase, and 
the swelling in the neighbouring parts gradually ex- 
tends over the whole members. ‘The parts at last be- 
come exceedingly tense and hard ; an erysipelatous in- 
flammatory colour frequently appears over the whole 
member ; the pulse by this time is generally very hard 
and quick ; the pain is now intense, the patient ex- 
ceedingly restless ; twitchings of the tendons occur to 


vein he has often traced in horses that have died of such 
symptoms from venesection, and the same appearances 
have sometimes occurred also in the human body. And 
en other occasions, inflammation having in this manner 
been once excited, has been known to terminate in sup- 
puration ; and the matter thus produccd being in the 
conrse of circulation carried to the heart, Mr Tlonter 
supposes that in such cases death may have been indu- 
ced by that cause alone. 

There can be no reason to doubt the fact held forth 
by Mr Hunter, that in such instances the vein in which 
the orifice has been made, has frequently after death 
been found greatly inflamed: but bowever ingenious 
his arguments may be for concluding that the state of 
the vein is the original cause, of all the bad symptoms 
enumerated, and although we must allow that snch an 
inflammatory affection of a vein must have a consider- 
able influence in agpravating the various symptoms pre- 
viously induced by other causes 3 yet we may very fair- 
ly conclude, that it could not prohably in any one in- 
stance be able to account with satisfaction for their first 
production. 

In many cases the patient, at the very instant of 
the operation, {eels a very unusual degree of pain. In 
some cases, the violence of the pain is almost unsupport- 
able. Now this we can never suppose to have been pro- 
duccd by the mere puncture of a vein; for although 
the coats’ of veins are not perhaps entirely destitute of 
feeling, yet we know well that they are not endowed 
with such a degree of sensibility as to render it probable 
that such intense pain could ever be induced by their 
being punctured in any way whatever. 
state of the veins therefore, as detected by Mr Hunter 
aftcr death, must be considered rather as being pro- 
duced by, than as being preductive of, such affections 5 
and that such ailments should frequently produce an in- 
flammation of the contiguous veins, is a very probable 
canjecturc. In the course of 48 hours from the opera- 
tion, when the fehrile symptoms are just commencing, 
such a degree of hardness and evident inflammation 1s 
induced over all the parts contiguous to the orifice, that 
it would be surprising indeed if the vein, which is thus 
perhaps entirely surrounded with parts highly inflamed, 
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should escape altogether. We shall therefore proceed Really ow- 
upon the supposition of this inflamed state of the veinsing to the 
being a consequence rather than the cause of such ail- partial 

) wounding 
ments; and of course we now revert to one or other of 
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the opinions long ago adopted on this subject, that all or tendon, 


a greater or less degree 3 on some occasions, a locked 

jaw and other convulsive affections supervene 5 and all 

these symptoms continuing to increase, it most frequent- 

ly happens that the torture nnder which the patient has 
1; been groaning is at last terminated by death. 
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Different opinions have prevailed respecting the cause 
of these symptoms. By some they have been imputed 
to wounds of the tendons. By others the tendons are 
supposed to he so entirely destitute of sensibility, as to 
be qnite incapable of producing so much distress 5 so 
that wounds of the nerves they consider, on all such oc- 
casions, as the true cause of the various symptoms we 
have mentioned. 

One or other of these ideas continued to be the only 
source for explaining the various phenomena found to 
occor in this malady, till a different opinion was sug- 


gested by the late ingenious Mr John Hunter of Lon- 
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the train of bad symptoms found on some occasions to 
succeed venesection, procceds either from the wound of 
a nerve or of a tendon. 

That a partial wound of a nerve will now and then 
produce very distressing symptoms, no practitioner will 
deny: but it has been attempted to be shown, that 
tendons are almost totally destitnte of sensibility; and it 
has therefore been supposed, that their being wounded 
can never account for the various symptoms known to 
occur in such cases. There is great reason however to 
think, that in different instances the same train of symp- 
toms have been induced by different causes; that in one 
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instance a wounded nerve, and in others pricks of the 
teudous, have given rise to them, as we have already 
supposed. 

In order to prevent as mueh as possible the conse- 
quent inflammation and other symptoms which usually 
ensue, a considerable quantity of blood should be imme- 
diately discharged at the orifice just made: the limb, 
for several days at least, ought to be kept ina state of 
perfect rest, care being at the same time taken to keep 
the muscles of the part in as relaxed astate as possible: 
the patient should be also kept cool, ona low diet; 
and, if necessary, gentle laxatives ought to be admini- 
stered. 

When, notwithstanding these means, the symptoms, 
instead of diminishing, rather become more violent ; if 
the lips of the orifice turn hard and more inflamed, if 
the pain beeome more considerable, and espeeially if 
the swelling begin to spread, other remedies come to 
be indicated. Inthis state of the complaint, topical blood- 
letting, by means of leeches applied as near as possible to 
the lips of the wound, frequently affords much relief ; 
and when the pulse is full and quick, it even becomes 
necessary to evacuate large quantities of blood by open- 
ing a vein in sone other part. . 

The external applications usually employed in this 
state of the complaint are warm emollient fomentations 
In similar affections of other parts no 
remedies with which we are aequainted would probably 
he found more suecessful ; but in the complaint now 
under consideration, all such applieations, instead of be- 
ing productive of any advantage, rather doharm. The 
heat of the part is here one of the most distressing symp- 
toms; and warm emollient applications rather tend to 
augment this source of uneasiness. The lips of the wound 
also are rendered still more hard, swelled, and of course 
more painful 3 and the swelling of the contiguous parts 
is increased. The best external remedies are eooling 
asiringents, especially the saturnine applications. The 
parts chiefly affected being alternately covered over 
with elotls wet with a solution of saecharum saturni, and 
pledgets spread with Goulard’s ecerate, are kept more 
cool and easy than by any other remedy hitherto used. 
The febrile symptoms which oceur must at the same 
time be attended to, by keeping the patient eool, on a 
Jow diet, preserving a lax state of the bowels; und, if 
necessary, farther quantities of blood ought to be eva- 
cuated, 

_ On account of the violenee of the pain, which is some- 
times so excessive as to destroy entirely the patient’s 
rest, opiates ought to be freely exhibited ; and when 
twitchings of the tendons and other convulsive symp- 
toms supervene, medicines of this kind beeome still 
roore neeessary. In order, however, to have a proper 
influence in this state of the complaint, opiates ought to 
be given in very full doses; otherwise, instead of an- 
swering any good purpose, they constantly tend to ag- 
gravate the diflerent symptoms, not only by inereasing 
the heat and restlessness, but by having au evident in- 
finence in rendering the system more susceptible than it 
was before of the pain and other distressing efleets pro- 
duced npon it by the wonnd. 

it often happens, however, either from negleeting the 
wound or from improper treatment, that all these reme- 
dies are had recourse to without any advantage whiat- 
ever: the fever, pain, and swelling of the parts conti- 
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Jn this situation of matters, if we have not immediate 
recourse to some effectual means, the patient will soon 
fall a victim to the disorder; and the only remedy from 
which much real advantage is to be expected, is a free 
and extensive division of the parts in which the orifice 
produeing all the mischief was at first made. We kuow 
well, from the cxperienee of ages, that much more pain 
aud distress of every kind are commonly produced by the 
partial division either of a nerve or of a tendon, than 
from any of these narts being at onee cut entirelyacross, 
Now the intention of the operation here recommended, 
is to produce a complete division of the nerve or tendon 
we suppose to have been wounded by the point of the 
lanec, and whieh we consider as the sole cause of all 
the subsequent distress. 

This operation being attended with a good deal of 
pain, and being put in practice for the removal of symp- 
toms from which it is perhaps difficult to persuade the 
patient that mueh danger can occur, all the remedies 
we have mentioned should be made trial of before it is 
proposed : but at the same time, eare ought to be taken 
that the disorder 1s not allowed to proeeed too far before 
we have recourse to it; for if the patient should be pre- 
viously much weakened bythe feverish symptoms having 
continued violent for any length of time, neither this 
remedy nor any other with which we are acquainted 
would probably have mueh influence. As soon, there- 
fore, as the course already prescribed has been fairly 
tried, and is found to be inadequate to the efleets expeet- 
ed from it, we ought immediately to have reeourse to a 
free division of the parts affected. 


Wherever a wounded or rnptured tendon may be Treatment 


situated, the limb should be placed in sueh a manner as of wounded 
or ruptured 


will most readily admit of the retracted ends of the ten- 
don being brought together; and when in this situation, 
the muscles of the whole limb in which the injury has 
happened must be tied down with a roller, so as to pre- 
vent them from all kinds of exertion during the eure, 
endeavouring at the same time to keep the parts easy and 
relaxed. ‘Thus, in a wound or rupture of the tendon of 
the rectus muscle of the thigh, the patient’s /eg should 
be kept as much as possible stretched out during the cure, 
while the thigh should be in some degree bent, to relax 
the musele itself as far as possible. 

In similar affeetions of the tendo achillis, the nee 
should be kept constantly bent to relax the museles of 
the leg, and the foot should be stretched out to admit of 
the ends of the ruptured tendon being brought into eon- 
tact. A roller should be applied with a firmness quite 
sufficient for securing the museles and tendons in this 
situation; but care must be taken to prevent it from im- 
peding the circulation. With this view, soft fine flannel 
should be preferred either to linen or cotton; for being 
more elastic, it more readily yields to any swelling with 
which the limb may be attacked. 

The late Dr Monro was the first who gave any aecu- 
rate directions for the treatment of rupture in the large 
tendons; and it is perhaps given with more precision, 
from his having himself experienced the effeets of this 
misfortune in the tendo aehillis. 

He used a foot-sock or slipper, made of double quilted 
ticking, and left open at the toe; from the heel of 
which a strap went up above the calf of the leg. A 


strong. 
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Wounds. strong piece of the same materials went round the calf, 
and was fastened witha lace. On the back part of this 
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advised the puncturing of the intestine in different places Wounds. 
in order to discharge the flatus. This practice has also --~—~ 
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he thorax. viscera should be wounded, we may yet reasonably ex- 


was a buckle, through which the strap of the foot-sock 
was passed, by which the calf could be brought down, 
and the foot extended at pleasure. Besides there wasa 
piece of tin applied to the fore part of the leg, to pre- 
vent the foot from getting into any improper posture 
during sleep. After proposing to walk, he put on a shoe 
with a heel two inches deep; and it was not till the 
expiration of five months that he ventured to lay aside 
the tin-plate ; and he continued the use of the high- 
heeled shoe for two years. 

From this treatment a knowledge may be formed of 
the treatment necessary to be followed in the laceration 
of tendons of other parts of the body. ; 

In wounds of the thorax, even though none of the 


pect that a considerable quantity of blood will be extra- 
vasated; and this, if very large, must be evacuated if 
possible. However, it ought to be particularly ob- 
served, that this extravasated blood should not be dis- 
charged before we are assured that the wounded vessels 
have done bleeding. When the pulse appears suflicient- 
ly strong and equal, the extremities warm, no hickup or 
convulsion, and the patient’s strength continues, we may 
then know that the internal hzemorrhagy has ceased, and 
that the means for discharging the blood may now be 
safely used. Matter, water, and blood have sometimes 
vanished from the cavities of the thorax, and been after- 
wards discharged by sweat, urine, &c. Yet this but 
seldom happens ; and if we were to trust to nature alone 
in these cases, it is certain that many would perish from 
a destruction of the vital viscera by the extravasated 
blood, who by an artificial extraction of the same blood 
might have becn saved. 

Wounds of the abdomen must be closed as soon as 
possible, and then treated as simple wounds ; only they 
ought to be dressed as seldom and expeditiously as possi- 
ble. Copious bleeding and a spare diet, with other 
parts of the antiphlogistic regimen, are here absolutely 
necessary. 

{t'sometimes happens, that, through a large wound 
of the abdominal integuments, the intestine comes out 
without being injnred. ‘The most certain method, in 
all such cases, is to return the protruded part as soon as 
possible ; for although writers in general formerly re- 
commended warm fomentations, &c. to be previously 
applied, the latest authors upon this subject consider the 
most natnral and proper fomcntation to be that which is 
produced by the heat and moisture of the patients belly, 
and that therefore the intestines, if no mortification has 
taken place, are to be cleared from extraneous matter, 
and immediately returned. 

When the wound of the abdomen is large, the in- 
testines easily prolapse, and they are as casily returned. 
But when part of an intestine has been forced through a 
narrow wound, it is much more dangerous. For the 
prolapsed intestine being distended by flatus, or the in- 
gested aliments driven thither by the peristaltic motion, 
it will become inflamed, tumefied, and incapable of 
being returned through the stricture of the wound ; 
whence gangrene will soon follow. In this case the ut- 
most care is to be taken to reduce the intestine to 1ts na- 
tural size. When this cannot be accomplished by other 
means, some practitioners of great eminence have even 


been recommended in an incarcerated hernia, but is ex- 
cecdingly disapproved of by Mr Pott and later writers ; 
and it seems to be very dubious whether any good can 
possibly arise from it. ‘lo puncture any part that is al- 
ready inflamed, must undoubtedly add to the inilamma- 
tion; and it is very improbable that the discharge of 
flatus procured by the punctures would be at all a re- 
compense for the bad consequences produced by the in- 
creascd inflammation. ‘The method of Celsus is muel: 
more eligible: It is to dilate the wound so as to reduce 
the intestine with ease. 

Sometimes part of the intestine is lost either by suppu- 
ration or gangrene. In this casc, all that can be done 
is to puta single stitch through the wounded bowel, and 
to fix it to the external wound hy passing the suture also 
through the sides of the wound. The ends of the in- 
testinc may perhaps adhere; or at any ratc the wound 
will continue to perform the office of an anus, out of 
which the feeces will continue to be discharged during 
life. The directions given by some surgeons about in- 
serting the upper end of the gut into the lower, and 
stitching them together, are perfectlyimpracticable; and 
even if they were practicable, would certainly produce 
new mortification, which could not but be fatal. 

When the omentum appears prolapsed, the same ge- 
neral treatment is to be observed; only that, when it is 
mortified, the dead part may be safely extirpated.— W e 
shall conclude the article of abdominal wounds with a 
case from the memoirs of the academy of sciences for 
the year 1705, which shows that we ought not to de- 
spair, cven though the most desperate symptoms should 


take place. A madman wounded himself in 18 different 


places of the abdomen. Eight of these penetrated the 
cavity, and injured the contained viscera; he had a 
diarrhoea, nausea, and vomiting, tension of the abdomen, 
with difficult respiration and violent fever, so that his 
life was despaired of. During the first four days he was 
blooded seven times; and during the greatest part of the 
curc his diet consisted almost entirely of flesh-broths, 
with the addition of some mild vegetables. By these 
means he was not only cured of his wounds, but restored 
to his right senses. Seventeen months after, he went 
mad again, and threw himself over a precipice, by which 
he was instantly killed. On opening the body, the 
wounds were found to have penetrated the middle lobe 
of the liver, the intestinum jejunum, and the colon. 

Such extraordinary cures are to be imputed, accord- 
ing to the satisfactory explanation of Mr J. Beil, to 
the abdomen being perfectly full, and constantly sub- 
jected to strong pressure between the diaphragm and 
abdominal muscles ; which keeps the parts contiguous 
to a wound closely applied to it, also in somc measure 
prevents the discharge of faeces or even of blood, and 
gives an opportunity fora very speedy adhesion between 
the parts. } 


ar 
In wounds of the head, where the cellular membrane Wounds of 
only is affected, and the aponenrosis and pericranium the head. 


are untouched, phlebotomy, lenient purges, and the use 
of the common febrifuge medicines, particularly those of 
the neutral kind, generally remove all the threatening 
symptoms. When the inflammation is gone off, it leaves 
on the skin a yellowish tint and a dry scurf, which con. 
tinue until perspiration takes them away; and upon the 
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YVounds. removal of the disease, the wound immediately recovers blow is so violent as to rupture the blood-vessels or crush VW ons 
neyo a healthy aspect, and soon heals without further trouble. some of the large nerves, all the bad consequences which ~—-—-_ 
But in the worst kind of these wounds, that 1s, where a attend simple wounds of those parts will cnsue, and they 
small wound passes through the tela cellulosa and apo- — will not be at all alleviated hy the cirenmstance of the 
neurosis to the pericranium, the patient will admit of | skin remaining whole. Hence it is easy to see how a 
more free evacuations by phlebotomy than in the former. contusion may preduce ulcers of the worst kind, gan- 
In both, the use of warm fomentations is required 3 but grene, sphacelus, carious bones, &c.3 and if it happen 
an emollient cataplasin, which is generally forbidin the to be on a glandular part, a schirrus or cancer is very 
erysipelatous swellings, may in this latter case be used to frequently found to ensue. Even the viscera themselves, 
great advantage. Where the symptoms are not very — especially of the abdomen, may be injured by contusions 
pressing, nor the habit very inflammable, this method to such a degree as to produce an inflammation, gan- 
will prove sufficient ; hut it sometimes happens thatthe — grene, or schirrus, nay instant death, without rupturing 
scalp is so tense, the pain so great, and the symptomatic — the skin. 
fever so high, that by waiting for the slow eflect of such Of Gun-shot Wounds.—Gun-shot wounds can be 
means the patient rnns a risk from the continuance of considered in no other light than contused wounds. In 
the fever; or else the injured aponeurosis and pericra- those made by a musket or pistol ball, the first things 
vinm become sloughy, produce an abscess, and rendcr to be done are, to extract the ball, or any other ex- 
the case both tedious and troublesome. A division of traneous body which may have ledged in the wound- 
ahe wounded part, by a simple incision down to the bone, ed part ; and to stop the hemorrhagy, if there be an 
-abont half an inch or an inch in length, will most com- — effusion of blood from the rupture of soine considerable 
monly remove all the bad symptoms; and if it be done artery. 
22 in time, will render every thing else unnecessary. it is frequently necessary to enlarge the wound in —— 
inna The wounds penetrating into the cavities of the joints order to extract the ball; and if it has goue quite of te ball 
€ WITs. 


do not seem at first alarming; yet, by exposure to the 


through (provided the situation of the part wounded o: other fe 
air, the lining membrane of such cavities acquires such a 


will admit of its being done with safety), the wound is Pe bo. 


degree of sensibility as to endanger life when they are 
large. As soon therefore as any extraneous hody, pushi- 
ed into the joimt, is removed, the admission of the ex- 
ternal air is tu be guarded against as mnch as possible. 
If the wound be not toa large, this may be done by 
pulling the skin over the wound of the joint; and, to 
prevent rts retraction, rather adhesive plaster, with pro- 
per bandaging, is to be nsed. But when inflammation 
has come on, repeated and copious blood-letting, together 
with fomentations, becomes necessary; and as the pain, 
in these cases, is apt to be violent, opiates must be ad- 
ministered 3 but should matter he formed in the cavity 


of the joint, free vent must be given to it. 


Of contused and lacerated Wounds.— When the small 
vessels are ruptured by a blow with any hard instrument 
without penetrating the skin, at the same time that 
the solid fibres of the part are crushed, the injury is 
termed a contusion: and when at the same time the 
skin is broken, it is termed 2 contused and lacerated 
awound. 


to be laid freely open throngh its whole length; by 
which means any extraneous bedy wail be more readily 
removed, and the cure facilitated. 

In order to get at the ball, or any foreign matter, the 
probe is to be used as sparingly as possible: and this 
must appear evident to any cne who will only consider 
the nature of the symptoms attendant on penetrating 
wounds of the hreast or belly, either from a bullet or 
sharp instrument ; the thrusting in a probe to parts un- 
der such circumstances being unavoidably a fresh stab 
on every repetition. Wherever prabing is necessary, 
the finger is to be preferred as the best and truest probe, 
where it can be used. 

If a ball, or any other foreign hody, happen to be 
lodged near the orifice, or can be perceived hy the fin- 
ger to lie under the skin, though at some distance trom 
the mouth of the wound, we should cut upon it and take 
it out: but when it‘is sunk deep, and lies absolutely he- 
yond the reach of the finger, it must appear evident up- 
on the least reflection, that thrusting, first a long probe 
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Symptoms Kvery contusion therefore, whether the skin is broken in quest of the bullet, and then, as has been likewise 
and effects or not, may be properly reckoned a wound; where the _ practised, a long pair of forceps, either with or without 
hl injury 1s so slight that none of the contents of the small teeth, into a wound of that kind, though with some 


vessels are extravasated, it scarcely deserves to be men- 
tioned. The immediate consequence of a contusion, 
therefore, is a swelling, by reason of the extravasation 
just mentioned; and the skin becomes discolcured by 
the hlood stagnating under it ; but as this fluid, even 
though cavered by the skin, cannot long remain in the 
natural state, it thence happens, that the contused part 
soon toses its florid red colour, and becomes blue or 
black ; the thinner parts being in the mean time gra- 
dually taken up by the absorbent vessels. This at last 
happens to the blood itself; the hlue disappears, and is 
succeeded hy a yellowish colour, showing that the blood is 
now dissolved 5 after which, the part recovers its former 
appearance, and the ruptured vessels appear to have 
united as if no injury had happened. 

These are the symptoms which attend the slightest 
kind of contusions ; but it is evident, that where the 


certainty to extract it, must either contuce, or irritate 
and inflame the parts to a great degree; and consequent- 
ly do as much, or more, mischief as the ball did at 
first in forcing its passage to sucha length. And should. 
they at the same time lay hold of any considerable ar- 
tery or nerve along with the ball (which can scarce ever 
fail of being the case), what shocking consequences 
would attend such a proceeding! Nor would attempts 
of this sort be less injurious, if a bullet should happen to 
be lodged in the cavity of the belly or breast. Such at-. 
tempts are the less necessary, because a great number of 
instances have occurred, where balls have been quietly 
lodged in several parts of the body, till after many years 
they have worked themselves a passage towards the sur- 
face, and were very easily extracted; and many cases also. 
where balls have been entirely left behind. 


In ease the wound be occasioned by a musket or Pr 
; stel 
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Wounds, Sstol shot, and of course be small, it will be necessary to 
—— dilate the wound without delay, provided the nature of 
28 the part will permit of this with safety: for in wounds 
* = near a joint, or in very membranous or tendinous parts, 
vound. the knife, as well as forceps, should be put under some 
restraint 3 nor should any more opening be made than 
what is absolutely requisite for the free discharge of the 

matter lodged within. 

Where the wounded person has not suffered any great 
loss of blood, and this is generally the case, it will be ad- 
visable to open a vein immediately, and take from thie 
arn a large quantity; and to repeat bleeding as circum- 

26 stances may require, the second, and even the third day. 
_dvantase Repeated bleedings in the beginning are followed by 
\. many advantages. They prevent pain and a good deal 
lie of inflammation, lessen any feverish assaults, and seldom 

fail to obviate imposthuimations, and a long train of com- 
plicated symptoms which are wont otherwise to inter- 
rupt the cure, miserably harass the poor patient, and 
too often endanger his life. Even where the feverish 
symptoms run high, and there is almost a certainty that 
matter is forming, bleeding, in such a state, is very fre- 

27. quently of great advantage. 

For the first twelve days after the wound has heen re- 
ceived, it will be proper to observe a cooling regimen, 
both in respect of the medicines that may be prescribed, 
and the diet requisite for the support of the patient. It 
is likewise absolutely necessary that the body be con- 
stantly kept open. Unless, therefore, nature does this 
office of herself, a stool should he every day procured, 
either hy emollient clysters, or some gentle laxative 
taken at the mouth ; and whenever there is much pain 
in the wounded parts, immediate recourse must be had 
to opium. 

As to external applications, whatever is of a hot spiri- 
28 tuous nature:is remarkably injurious on these occasions, 
ternal and what no wounded part can in any degree bear. The 
plication. wound may be dressed with pledgits of any emollient 
] ointment; the whole being covered with a common 
i 


poultice, or, in some cases, the preparations of lead may 
be used. An opiate should now be administered ; and 
the part affected being placed in the easiest and most 
convenient posture, the patient should be laid to rest. 
The formation of matter, in every contused wound, is an 


object of the first importance ; for, till this takes place, 


| there is often reason to suspect that gangrene may hap- 

l pen. With a view to hasten suppuration, the warm 

poultices should be frequently renewed, and they should 

be continued till the teasion and swelling, with which 

wounds of this kind are usually attended, be removed, 

and till the sore has acquired a red, healthy, granula- 

ting appearance, and then it is to be treated like a.com- 
mon ulcer. 

Gun-shot wounds are commonly covered from the 


beginning with deep sloughs, and various remedies are. 
Every appearance, 


. 
| recommended for removing these. 

| however, of this kind with which they are attended pro- 
| ceeds entirely from contusion 5 and, excepting the injury 
: 

; 

| 


be extensive, the slough is not often perceptible, or it: 


is so thin as to come away along with the matter at the 
first or second dressing. Although emollient poultices 
be extremely useful, they ought to be no longer conti- 
ed than till the effects already mentioned are prodnced ; 


| otherwise they will not only relax the parts, but also: 


produce too copious a discharge of matter, which 1s 
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sometimes attended with great danger. A too copious Wounds. 
flow of matter may proceed from different causes ; but -“yvo~ 
in whatever way it may have been produced, the prac- 
tice to be adopted must be nearly the same. Every col- 
lection which appears must have a free outlet, and the 
limb laid in that posture which will most readily admit 
of its running off. In such circumstances, nourishing 
diet and Peruvian bark in considerable quantities are. 
highly useful. When the discharge continues copious, 
in spite of every effort to check it, detached pieces of 
bone or some extraneous matter are probably the cause. 
Tn such a situation nothing will lessen the quantity of 
matter till such substances be removed. The wound. 
onght therefore again to be examined, and any loose 
bodies taken away. Pieces of cloth have been known 
to be remaved by setons, when that method was practi- 
cable, after every other method liad failed. Opium ig 
frequently used in checking an excessive discharge 
when it lappens to be kept up by irritation. 
Although no considerable hemorrhagy. may happen 
on first receiving a gun-shot wound; yet after the sloughs. 
commonly produced upon such occasions have come off,. 
some considerable arteries may be exposed, and then a 
dangerous hemorrhagy may ensue. ‘The hemorrhagy 
is often preceded by a great heat in the injured parts, 
and with a throbbing pulsatory pain.. At this period it 
may frequently be prevented by plentifu! blood-letting, 
particularly. local. But if the hemorrhagy has fairly. 
taken place, and from arteries of considerable size, no- 
thing will restrain it but the proper application of liga- 
tures. As the discharge in these cases would often 
prove dangerous before the surgeon could be procured, 
the attendants should be furnished with a tourniquet, . 
with directious to apply it, upon the first appearance. of 
blood. # 
Till of late years the: scarifying of gun-shot wounds Scarifying. 
was a practice which prevailed very universally aniong:mpropet.. 
suryeons 5 and it was expected by this, that the slonghs 
with which wounds are sometimes covered would sooner 
separate, and that the cure would thereby be more reas 
dily performed, It is now, however, known, that this 
practice, instead of being useful, very generally does. 
harm by mereasing the inflammatien.. It should there- 
fore be.laid entirely aside. 
When a gun-shot wound cannot easily or safely he laid 
open from one end to the other, perhaps it may be pro- 
per to introduce a cord through the sinus. This, how- 
ever, should not be attempted till the first er inflamma- 
tory state of the wound is over : but when a cord cannot 
be properly introduced, on account. of. the situation or- 
direction of the wound, compression may prove equally 
useful here as in cases of: punctured wounds. 56: 
Mortification happening after gun-shot wounds, is to Mortifieas 
be treated in the same manner as if it had arisen from %02- 
any other cause, only bark is.not. to be promiscuously 
used; as, in plethoric habits, it: may prove hurtful, 
though in cebilitated relaxed habits. it will be extreme- 
ly useful; but even in such it should never be given. 
while much pain and tension continue. | 
Of Wounds und Injuries of the Head producing Frac- a 
tures and Depressions. — When the. brain is compressed, oj compres= 
a set of symptom: ensue, extremely. dangerous, though sion of the. 
sometimes they do not: make. their appearance. till brain. 
after n considerable interval. But at whatever time 
they appear, they are uniformly of the same kind, and 
AVE: ; 


We 


Wounds. are in general as follows : drowsiness, giddincss, and stu- 
<u’ nefaetion, dimness of sight, dilatation of the pupil ; and, 


a2 
Causes of 
these. 
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Method of 
discovering 
the situa- 


where the injury done to the head is great, there 1s eom- 
monly a discharge of blood from the eyes, nose, or 
ears. Sometimes the fractured bone can be discovered 
through the integuments, at other times it cannot. There 
is an irregular and oppressed pulse, and snoring or apo- 
pleetic stertor in breathing. There is likewise nausea 
and vomiting, with an involuntary diseharge of feces 
and urine. Among the muscles of the extremities and 
other parts, there is loss of voluntary motion, convulsive 
tremors is some parts of the body, and palsy in others, 
especially in that side of the body which is opposite to 
the injured part of the head. 

Some of the milder of these symptoms, as vertigo, stu- 
pefaction, and a temporary loss of sensibility, are fre- 
quently induced by slight blows upon the head, but com- 
monly soon disappear, either by rest alone, or by the 
means to be afterwards pointed out. But when any 
other symptoms ensue, such as dilatation of the pupils, 
and especially when mneli blood is discharged from the 
eyes, nose, and ears, and that there is an involuntary dis- 
charge of feeees and urine, it may be reasonably conclu- 
ded that compression of the brain is induced. 

The cavity of the cranium, in the healthy and natu- 
ral state, is everywhere completely filled by the brain ; 
whatever therefore diminishes that cavity, will produce 
a compression of the brain. 

The causes producing such a diminution may be of 
various kinds, as fraeture and depression of the bones of 
the cranium 3 the forcible introduction of any extrane- 
ous body into the cavity of the cranium; effusion of 
blood, serum, pns, or any other fluid; the thickness and 
irregularity of the bones of the cranium in eertain dis- 
eases, as in lues venerea, rickets, or spina ventosa3 or 
water colleeted in hydroeephalous cases. The first 
set of causes shall be considered in their order. The 
four last mentioned belong to the province of the phy- 
sician, and have been considered in a former part of 
this work. 

Fractures of the cranium have been differently dis- 
tinguished by different authors ; but it seems sufhcient 
to divide them into those attended with depression, and 
those which are not. 

In fracture and depression of the cranium, the treat- 
ment ought to be,—to discover the situation and extent 
of the fracture ; and to obviate the effects of the injury 
done to the brain, by raising or removing all the de- 
pressed parts of the bone. 

When the teguments corresponding to the injury done 
to the bone are cut or lacerated, and, as is sometimes 


tion of frac- the case, entirely removed, the state of the fracture is 
tures of the immediately discovered ; but when the integuments of 


eranium, 


the skull remain cntire, even though the general symp- 
toms of fracture be present, there is sometimes much: dif- 
ficulty in ascertaining it. When, however, any exter- 
nal injury appears, particularly a tumor from a reeent 
contusion, attended by the symptoms already described, 
there can be no doubt of the existenee of a fraeture. 
But it sometimes happens thatcompression exists without 
the smallest appearance of tumor. In sueh cases, the 
whole head ought to be shaved, when an inflammatory 
spot may frequently be observed. Sometimes the place 
of the fracture has been discovered by the patient apply- 


Se 


ing the hand frequently on or near some particular part Wounds. 
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of the head. 

When the symptoms of a compressed brain are evi- 
dently marked, no time ought to he lost in setting 
about an examination of the state of the cranium, wherc- 
ever 2ppearances point out, or even lead us to conjec- 
ture, in what part a fracture may be situated. For 
this purpose an incision is to be made upon the spot 
through the integuments to the surfaee of the bone, 
whieh must be sufficiently exposed to admit of a free 
exannation. 

Some authors have recommended a crueial ineision ; 
others one in form of the letter I’; while many advise 
a considerable part of the integuments to be entirely re- 
moved. But as it is more agreeable to the present 
mode of practiee to save as mueli of the skin as possible, 
a simple incision is generally preferred, unless the frac- 
ture run in different direetions, and then the incision 
must vary accordingly. It will frequently happen, that 
a considerable part of the integuments must be separated 
from the skull, in order to obtain a distinet view of the 
full extent of the fraeture ; but no part of the integu- 
ments is to be entirely removed. 

When blood-vessels of any considerable size are di- 
vided, either before or in time of the examination, they 
ought to be allowed to bleed frecly, as in no case what- 
ever is the loss of blood attended with more advantage 
than the present. When, however, it appears that the 
patient has lost a sufficient quantity, the vesscls ought 
to be secured. 

After the integuments have been divided, if the skull 
be found to be fractured and depressed, the nature of 
the case 1s rendered evident 3 but even where there is 
no external appearance of fracture, tumor, discoloration, 


or other injury, if the patient continne to Jabonr under | 


symptoms of a eompressed brain, if the pericranium has 
been separated from the bone, and especially if the bone 
has lost its natural appearance, and has acquired a pale 
white or dusky yellow hue, the trepan ought to be ap- 
plied without hesitation at the place where these ap- 
pearances mark the principal seat of the injury. . 

Again, although no mark either of fracture or of any 
diseases underneath sliould appear on the outer table of 
the bone, yet there is a possibility that the inner table 
may be fractured and depressed. This indeed ig not a 
common occurrenee, but it happens probably more fre- 
quently than surgeons have been aware of 3 and where 
it does happen, the injury done to the brain is as great, 
and attended with as mueh danger, as where the whole 
thickness of the bone is beat in. The application of the 
trepan is therefore necessary. : 

But if, after the application of the trepan, it happens 
that no mark of injury appears either in the outer or 
inner table in that part, or in the dura mater below it, 
and that the symptoms of a compressed brain still conti- 
nue, a fraeture in some other part is to be suspeeted 3 or 
that kind of fracture termed by practitioners counter fis- 
sure, where the skull is fractured and sometimes depres- 
sed on the opposite side to, or at a distance from, the 
part where the injury was reeeived. This is fortunately 
not a very frequent occurrence, and has even been 
doubted by some ; but different instances of it have, be- 
yond all question, been found. If therefore the opera- 
tion of the trepan has been performed, and no fracture 

is 
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Woun ts, 18 discovered, no extravasation appears on the surface of aftcr the instrament has passed the diploe. And though Wounds. 
——\—— the brain ; and if blood-letting and other means usually it be said by writers in gencral that the instrument. may “Vv 
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fethod of 


smoving 
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employed do not remove the symptoms of compression, 
the operator is to search for a fracture on some other 
ryN . ' . ° » 
part. ‘Phe whole head shonid again be examined with 
much accuracy ; and, by pressing deliberately but firm- 
ly over every part of it, if the smallest degree of sensi- 
bility remains, the patient will show signs of pain, ei- 
y , Pp e e e ’ . 
ther by moans or by raising his hands, when pressure is 
made over the fractured part. In this way fractures 
have been frequently detected, which might otherwise 
1 “ ’ 5 

have heen concealed. 
Having now considered every thing preparatory to 
the operation of the trepan, we shall next point out the 


ad eleva- means best adapted for the reinoval or elevation of a de- 


be worked boldly till it comes at the diploe (which 1s 
gencrally known by the appearance of blood), yet the 
operator should be upon his guard in this point, examin- 
ing from time to time if the piece be loose, lest through 
inadvertence the dura mater be wounded; for in some 
parts of the skull there is naturally very little diploe, 
and in old subjects scarcely any. It ought hkewise to 
be remembered, that the skulls of children are very thin. 
‘When the piece begins to vacillate, 1t ought to be snap- 
ped off with the forceps or levator; for the sawing 
ovglit by no means to be continued till the hone be cut 
quite through, otherwise the instrument may plunge in 
upon the brain, or at least injure the dura mater (3B). 
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ie pressed portion of the bone. If the inner cdge of the perforation be left ragged, it is 
‘the cra. Lhe first thing to be done is, after shaving the head, to be smoothed with the lenticular, to prevent it from 
‘um. to make an incision as deep as the bone, and directly irritating the dura mater. Particular care is to be taken 


upon the course of the fracture. 

The patient ought to be laid on a table, with a mat- 
tress under him, while bis head is placed upon a pillow, 
and secured by an assistant. When the extent of the 
fracture has been determined, and the blecding from the 
incisiom stopped, the depressed bone is now to be eleva- 
ted; but previous to this it is necessary to searcli for 
detached pieces. Should any be found, they ought to 
he removed by « pair of forceps adapted to this purpose. 
By the same instrument any splinters of bone which may 
have been beaten in may be removed ; but when a part 
of the bone is beaten in beyond the level of the rest of 
the cranium, as much of the pericranium is then to lie 
removed by a raspatory, as will allow the trephine to 
be applied ; or, if the operator incline, for the sake of 
dispatch, he may use the trepan; or the operation may 
be begun and finished with the trephine, while the tre- 
pan may perform the middle and principal part cf the 
work. This part of the work is begun by making a 
hole with the perforator, deep enough to fix the central 
pin of the trephine, in order to prevent the saw from 
slipping out of its central course, till it has formed a 
groove sufficiently deep to be worked steadily in; and 
then the pin is to be removed. If the bone be thick, 
the teeth of the saw must be cleaned now and then by 
the brush during the perforation, and dipped in oil as 
often as it is cleaned, which will considerably facilitate 
the motion, and render it more expeditious: making it 
at the same time much less disagreeable to the patient, 
if he possess his senscs. Thatno time may be lost, the 
operator ought to be provided with two instruments of 


. a 1! e 
the same size, or at least to have two heads w hich can 


be readily fitted to the same handle. _ 
After having made some progress in the operation, 


in using the instrument, lest it should press too much 
upon the brain. 

The next step is to raise the depressed part of the 
bone with the levator, or to extract the fragments of 
the bone, grumous blood, or any extraneous body. Af- 
ter this, if there appear reason to apprehend that blood, 
lymph, or matter, is contained under the dura mater, it 
ought to be cautiously opened with a lancet, endeavour- 
ing to avoid the blood-vessels ruaning upon it, or lying 
inunediately under it. 

When.the trepan is to be used on account of a fissure 
in which the bone will not yield, the instrament shonld 
be applied so as to include part of it, if not directly over 
it, as it is most probable that the extravasated fluid will 
be found directly under it. And when the fissure is of 
great extent, it may be proper to make a perforation at 
each end, if the whole can be convemently brought in- 
to view 3 and in some cases several perforations may 
become necessary. | 

When it is proposed to make several perforations to 
remove depressed fragments of the bone which are firm- 
ly fixed, and having the internal surface larger than the 
external, or to raise them sufliciently, it is necessary to 
apply the trepan as near the fractured parts as possible; 
making the perforations join each other, to prevent the 


trouble of cutting the intermediate spaces. 


When the skull is injured over a suture, and it 1s not 
thought advisable to use the trepan, a perforation ought 
to be made on each side of the suture, especially in 
young subjects, in which the dura mater adheres more 
strongly than ia adults ; because there cannot bea frec 
communication between the one side and the other, on 
account of the attachment of that membrane to the su- 
ture. . 


After the elevation of the depressed pieces, or the re- Peat 
moval of those which are quite loose, the extraction of of the pa- 
extraneous bodics, and the evacuation of extravasatcd tient after 
fluids, &c. the sore is to be dressed in the lightest and the oper®- 
easicst manner; all that is necessary. being to apply a 


tooth, or some such instrument, in order to discover its 
! depth; and if one side happen to be deeper than the 
other, the operator ought to press more on that side 
. which is shallowest. Precautions are more particularly . sing | 
necessary when the operation 1s performed npon a part pledget of fine scraped lint, covered with simple oint- 
. of the skull which is of an unequal thickness, cspecially ment, to that part of the dura mater which is laid bare 
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| the groove ought to be frequently examined with a pick- 


‘astrument has been invented by Mr Rodman, surgeon, Paisley, which has uo central pin, 


(B) A trepanning 
| and it is so contrived that any given thickness of bonc may be cut, so that the danger from other mstruments is 


by the use of this entirely avoided. 


| 


See a more detailed account of this instrument under ABAPTISTON. 
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the scalp are to be brought together or nearly so, and 
another pledget laid along the whole course of the 
wound 3 a piece of fine soft linen is to be laid over all, 
and the dressings may be retained in their place by a 
‘common night-cap applied close to the head, and pro- 
perly fixed. 

The patient is to be placed in as easy a position in 
bed as possible, with his head and shoulders elevated a 
little more than ordinary. If the operation be attend- 
ed with success, the patient will soon begin to show fa- 
-vourable symptoms ; he willsoon slow signs of increas- 
ing sensibility, and tlic original bad symptoms will gra- 
dually disappear. After this he ought to be kept as 
quiet as possible; proper laxatives are to be administer- 
ed, and such as may be least of a nauseating nature. 
His food ought to be simple and easy of digestion, and 
his drink of the most diluent kind. If he complain of 
the wound being uneasy, an emollient poultice should 
be immediately applied, and renewed three or four times 
in the twenty-four hours. By these means there will 
commonly be a free suppuration from the whole surface 
of the sore. 

Every time the wound is dressed, the purulent mat- 
ter ought to be wiped off from it with a fine warm 
sponge ; and if any degree of sloughiness take place on 
the dura mater or parts adjacent, it will then be com- 
pletely separated. Granulations will begin to form, 
which will continue to increase till the whole arise to 
a Icvel with the surface of the cranium. The cdges of 
the sore are now to be dressed with cerate straps, and 
the rest of it covered with fine soft lint, kept gently 
pressed on by the nightcap properly tied. In this way 
the cure will go on favourably ; luxuriance of grannla- 
tions will commonly be prevented ; the parts will cica- 
trize kindly; and as the skin has been preserved in 
making the first incision, the cicatrix will be but little 
observed. 

But things do not always procced in this favourable 
manner. Sometimes in a few hours after the operation 
the patient is seized with a kind of restlessness, tossing 
his arms, and endeavouring to move himself in bed, 
while the syniptoms of a compressed brain remain nearly 
the same as formerly. In this case, especially if the 
pulse be quick and strong, the patient onght to be bled 
freely, as there will be reason to suspect some tendency 
to inflammation in the brain. Sometimes, though the 
trepan has been properly ayplied, the symptoms are not 
relieved, on account of extravasated fluids collected in- 
ternally under the dura mater, or between the pia mater 
and brain, or in the cavity of the ventricles. The 
danger in these cases will be in proportion to the depth 
of the collection. Particular attention therefore ought 
always to be paid to the state of the dura mater after 
the perforation has been made. If blood be collected 
below the dura mater, tlis membrane will be found 
tense, dark coloured, elastic, and even livid ; in which 
case, an opening becomes absolutely necessary to dis- 
charge the extravasated fluid. Gentle scratches are to 
be made with a scalpel, till a probe or divectory can 
be introduced; upon which the membrane is to be 
sufficiently divided in a longitudinal, and sometimes 
even in a crucial direction, till an ontlet to the fluid be 
eiven. 

After the dura mater has been crt in this munner, 
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Wounds. by the trepan, or otherwise ; after which the edges of 
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there is some danger of the brain protruding at the Woung 


opening ; but the danger from this is not equal to the 


bad effects arising from effused fluids compressing the Wreck. 


brain. 
A troublesome and an alarming appearance now and 
then follows the operation of the trepan; namely, the 


immediately from the surface of the brain, but which, in 
general, originate from the surface of the dura mater or 
cut edge of the bone granulating too luxuriantly. 

It often happens that they possess little sensibility ; 
and then the best method to prevent their rising to any 
great height is to touch them frequently with lunar 
caustic : but some cases occur where their sensibility is 
so great that they cannot be touched, unless they hang 
by a small neck; and then a ligature may be put round 
them, and tightened from time to time till they drop 
off, which will commonly be in the course of a few 
days. It seldom happens, however, that there is any 
occasion for applying such means for the removal of 
these tumours, for they generally fall off as the perfora- 
tions of the bone fill up. 

If they do not, as the connection between them and 
the brain will be then in a great measure intercepted, 
they may be with more safety removed, either by exci- 


sion, by caustic, or by ligature. 


The cure being thus far completed, only a small ci- 
catrix will-remain, and in general the parts will be 
nearly as firm as at first: but when much of the inte- 
guments have heen separated or destroyed, as they are 
never regenerated, the bone will be left covered only 
by a thin cuticle, with some small quantity of cellular 
substance. When this is tle case, the person ought to 
wear a piece of lead or tin, properly fitted and lined 
with flannel, to protect it from the cold and other cx- 
ternal injuries. 

This is the method now commonly practised in cases 
of compression ; but it frequently happens, that instead 
of compression, such a degree of concussion takes place 
that no assistance from the trepan can be attended with 
any advantage ; for the effects of concussion are totally 
different from those of compression, and therefore to be 
removed in a different manner. 

Wounpns, in Farrrery. See FARRIERY Index. 

WRASSE, or Op Wire. See Lasrus, IcutHyo- 
LOGY Index. 

WREATH, in Heraldry, a roll of fine linen or silk 
(like that of a Turkish turban), consisting of the co- 
lours borne in the escutcheon, placed in an achievement 
between the lielmet and the crest, and immediately sup- 
porting the crest. 

WRECK, or Suipwreck, the destruction of a ship 
by rocks or shallows at sea. 

By the ancient common law, where any ghip was lost 
at sea, and the goods or cargo were thrown upon the 
land, these goods, so wrecked, were judged to belong 
to the king: for it was held, that, by the loss of the 
ship, all property was gone out of the original owner. 
But this was undoubtedly adding sorrow to sorrow, and 
was consonant neither to reason nor humanity. Where- 
fore it was first ordained by King Henry J. that if any 
person escaped alive out of the ship, it should be no 
wreck ; and afterwards King Henry IJ. by his charter, 
declared, that if on the coasts of either England, Poic- 
tou, Oleron, or Gascony, any ship should be dices 
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excrescences called fungz, formerly supposed to grow Of fungi. 


Wreck. 
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and either man or beast should escape or be found there- 
in alive, the goods should remain to the owners, if they 
claimed them within three months; but otherwise should 
be esteemed a wreck, and should belong to the king, or 
other lord of the franchise. This was again confirmed 
with improvements by King Richard I.; who, in the 
second year of his reign, not only established these con- 
cessions, by ordaining that the owner, if he was ship- 
wrecked and escaped, omnes res suas liberas et quietas 
haberet, but also, that if he perished, his children, or, in 
default of them, his brethren and sisters, should retain 
the property: and in default of brother or sister, then 


‘the goods should remain to the king (A). And the 


law, as laid down by Bracton in the reign of Henry III. 
seems still to have improved in its equity. For then, if 
not only a dog (for instance) escaped, by which the 
owner might be discovered, but if any certain mark 
were set on the goods, by which they mght be known 
again, it was held to be no wreck. - And this is cer- 
tainly most agreeable to reason ; the rational claim of 
the king being only founded upon this, that the true 
owner cannot be ascertained. Afterwards, in the first 
statute of Westnunster, the time of limitation of claims, 
given by the charter of Henry II. is extended to a year 
and a day, according to the usage of Normandy: and 
it enacts, that if any man, a dog, or a cat, escape alive, 
the vessel shall not be adjudged a wreck. These ani- 
mals, as in Bracton, are only put for examples; for it 
is now held, that not only if any live thing escape, but 
if proof can be made of the property of any of the goods 
or lading which come to shore, they shall not be for- 
feited as wreck. ‘The statute further ordains, that the 
sheriff of the county shall be bound to keep the goods a 
year and a day (as in [’rance for one year, agreeable to 
the maritime laws of Oleron, and in Holland for a year 
and a half), that if any man can prove a property in 
them, either in his own right or by right of representa- 
tion, they shall be restored to him without delay; bnt 
if no such property be proved within that time, they 
then shall be the kinz’s. If the goods are of a perish- 
able nature, the sheriff may sell them, and the money 
shall be liable in their stead. ‘This revenue of wrecks 
is frequently granted out to lords of manors a5 a royal 
franchise; and if any one be thus intitled to wrecks in 
his own land, and the king’s goods are wrecked there- 
on, the king may claim them at any time, even after 
the year and day. 

It is to be observed, that, in order to constitute a le- 
gal wreck, the goods must come to land. If they con- 
tinue at sea, the law distinguishes them by the barbarous 
and uncouth appellations of zetsam, flotsam, and ligan. 
Jetsam is where goods are cast into the sea, and there 
sink and remain under water: flotsam is where they 
continue swimming on the surface of the waves: ligan 
is where they are sunk in the sea, but tied to a cork or 
buoy, in order to be found again. These are also the 


king’s, if no owner appears to claim them; but if any 


ewner appears, he is intitled to recover the possession. 
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For even if they be cast overboard, without any mark 
or buoy, in order to lighten the ship, the owner is not 


by this act of necessity construed to have renounced his 


property: much less can things ligan be supposed to be 
abandoned, since the owner has done all in his power to 
assert and retain his property. These three are there- 
fore accounted so far a distinct thing from the former, 
that ’ the king’s grant to a man of wrecks, things jet- 
sam, flotsam, and ligan, will not pass. 

Wrecks, in their legal acceptation, are at present not 
very frequent; for if any goods come to land, it rarely 
happens, since the improvement of commerce, naviga- 
tion, and correspondence, that the owner is not able to 
assert his property within the year and day limited by 
law. And in order to preserve this property entire for 
him, and if possible to prevent wrecks at all, our laws 
have made many very humane regulations ; in a spirit 
quite opposite to these savage laws which formerly pre- 
vailed in all the northern regions of Europe, and a few 
years ago were still said to subsist on the coasts of the 
Baltic sea, permitting the inhabitants to seize on whiat- 
ever they could get as lawful prize; or, as an author 
of their own expresses it, “22 naufragorum miseria ct 
calamitate tanquam vultures ad preedam currere.” For 
by the statute 27 Edw. III. c. 13. if any ship be lost on 
the shore, and the goods come to land (which cannot, 
says the statute, be called wreck), they shall be pre- 
sently delivered to the merchants, paying only a reason- 
able reward to those that saved and preserved them, 
which is intitled salvage. Also by the common law, if 
any persons (other than the sheriff) take any goods so 
cast on shore, which are not legal wreck, the owners 
might have a cemmission to inquire and find them ont, 
and compel them to make restitution, And by 12 Ann. 
stat. 2. c. 18. confirmed by 4 Geo. I. c. 12. in order to 
assist the distressed, and prevent the scandalous illegal 
practices on some of our sea-coasts (too similar to those 
on the Baltic), it is enacted, that all hcad-oflicers and 
others of towns near the sea, shall, upon application 
made to them, summon as many hands as are necessary, 
and send them to the relief of any ship in distress, on 
forfeiture of rool. ; and in case of assistance given, sal- 
vage shall be paid by the owners, to be assessed by three 
neighbouring justices. All persons that secrete any 
goods shall forfeit their treble value; and if they wil- 
fully do any act whereby the ship is lost or destroyed, 
by making holes in her, stealing her pumps, or other- 


wise, they are guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. 


uastly, by the statute of 26 Geo. II. c. 19. plundering 
any vessel, either in distress or wrecked, and whethér 
any living creature be on board or not (for whether 
wreck or otherwise, it 1s clearly not the property of the 
populace), such plundering or preventing the escape of 
any person that endeavours to save his life, or wounding 
him with intent to destroy him, or putting out false 
lights in order to bring any vessel into danger, are all 
declared to be capital felonies; in like manner as the 
destroying of trees, stecples, or other stated sea-marks, 

ig 


(A) In like manner Constantine the Great, finding that by the imperial law the revenue of wrecks was given 
to thc prince’s treasury or fiscus, restrained it by an edict (Cod. 11. 5. 1.) and ordered them to remain to the 
owners 3 adding this humane expostulation: “ Quod enim jus habet ‘fiscus in aliena calamitate, ut dere tam luc 


tuosa compendium sectetur.”’ 
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is punished by the statute 8 Itliz. c. 13. with a forfei- 
ture of 100]. or outlawry. Moreover, by the statute of 
Geo. IJ. -pilfering any goods cast ashore is declared to 
be petty larceny ; and many other salutary regulations 
are made, for the more eflectually preserving ships of 
auy nation in distress. 

By thie civil law, to destroy persons shipwrecked, or 
prevent their saving the ship, is capital. And to steal 
even a plank from a vessel in distress or wrecked, makes 
the party liable to answer for the whole ship and cargo. 
The laws also of the Wisigoths, and the most early Nea- 
politan constitutions, punished with the utmost severity 
all those who neglected to assist any ship in distress, or 
plundered any goods cast on shore. 

WREN. See Moraciiia, OrnnitHoLocy Index. 

WrEN, Sir Christopher, a great philosopher, and one 
of the most learned and most eminent architects of his 
age, was the son of Christopher Wren dean of Windsor, 
and was born in 1632. He studied at Wadham college 
in Oxford; where he took the degree of master of arts 
in 1653, and was chosen fellow of All-Souls college. 
Whien very young he discovered a surprising genius for 
the mathematics ; in which science he made great ad- 
vances before he was sixteen years old. In 1657, he 
was made professor of astronomy at Gresham college, 
London; which he resigned in 1660, on his being 
chosen to the Savilian professorship of astronomy in Ox- 
ford: he was next year created doctor of laws, and in 
1663 was clected fellow of the Royal Society. He was 
one of the commissioners for the reparation of St Paul’s; 
and in 1665 travelled into France, to examine the most 
beautiful edifices there, when he made many curious ob- 
servations. At his return to England, he drewa noble 
plan for rebuilding the city of London after the fire, 
which he presented to parliament; and upon the decease 
of Sir John Denham in 1668, was made surveyor-gene- 
ral of lis majesty’s works; and from that time had the 
direction of a great number of public edifices, by which 
he acquired the highest repwtation. He built the mag- 
nificent theatre at Oxford, St Paul’s cathedral, the 
churches of St Stephen Walbrook, and St Mary-le-Bow, 
the Monument, the modern part of the palace of Hamp- 
ton Court, Chelsea college, one of the wings of Green- 
wich hospital, and many other beautiful edifices. He 
was president of the Royal Society, one of the com- 
missioners of Chelsea college, and twice member of par- 
lament ; first for Plymouth in Devonshire, and, then 
for Melcomb Regis in the same county; but in 1718 
was removed from his place of surveyor-general. He 
died in 1723, and was interred in the vault under 
St Paul’s. 

Tus great man also distinguished himself by many 
curious inventions and discoveries in natural philosophy ; 
and, among many others, contrived an instrument for 
measuring the quantity of rain that falls on any space 
of land for a year; he invented many ways of making 
astronomical observations more accurate and easy; and 
was the first author of the anatomical experiment of 
injecting liquors into the veins of animals, &c. He 
translated into Latin Mr Oughtred’s Horologiogra- 
phts Geometrica ; and wrote a Survey of the cathedral 
church of Salisbury, and other pieces. After his death 
= posthumous works and draughts were published by 
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WRESTLING, a kind of combat or engagement 
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between two persons unarmed, body to body, to prove Wresthing 


their strength and dexterity, and try which can throw 
his opponent to the ground. } 


fame. It was in use in the heroic age; witness Her. 
cules, who wrestled with Antzeus. 

It continued a long time in the highest repute, and 
had considerable rewards and honours assigned to it at 
the Olympic games. It was the custom for the athlete 
to anoint their bodies with oil, to give the less hold to 
their antagonists. | 

Lycurgus ordered the Spartan maids to wrestle in 
public quite naked, in order, as itis observed, to break 


them of their too much delicacy and niceness, to make 


them appear more robust, and to familiarize the people, 
&c. to such nudities. 

WRIST, in Anatomy. See there, N° 53. 

WRIT, in Law, signifies, in general, the king’s pre- 
cept in writing under seal, issuing out of some court, di- 
rected to the sheriff or other officer, and commanding 
something tobe done in relation to a suit or action, or 
giving commission to have the same done. And, accord- 
ing to Fitzherbert, a writ is said to be a formal letter of 
the king in parchment, sealed with his seal, and directed 
to some judge, officer, or minister, &c. at the suit of a 
subject, for the cause briefly expressed, which is to be 
determined in the proper court according to law. 

Writs, in civil actions, are either original or judi- 
cial: original, are such as are issued out of the court of 
chancery for the summoning of a defendant to appear, 
and are granted before the suit is commenced, in order 
to begin the same; and judicial writs issue ont of the 
court where the original is returned, after the suit is be- 
gun. See Process. 

The original writ is the foundation of the suit. 
SUIT. 

When a person hath received an injury, and thinks it 
worth his while to demand a satisfaction for it, he is to 
consider with himself, or take advice, what redress the 
law has given for that injury; and thereupon is te make 
application or suit*to the crown, the fountain of all jus- 
tice, for that particular specific remedy which he is de- 
termined or advised to pursue. As for money due on 
bond, an action of debt; for goods detained without 
force, an action of detenue or trover ; or, if taken with 
force, an action of trespass ui et armis; or, to try the 
title of lands, a writ of entry or action of trespass in 
ejectment 3 or for any consequential injury received, a 
special action on the case. ‘T’o this end he is-to sue out, 
or purchase by paying the stated fees, an original or ori- 
ginal writ from the court of chancery, which is the ofi- 
cina justitre, the shop or mint of justice, wherein all the 
king’s ‘writs are framed. It isa mandatory letter from 
the king in parchment, sealed with his great seal, and 
directed to the sheriff of the county wherein the injury 
is committed, or supposed so to be, requiring him to 
command the wrong-doer, or party accused, either to do 
justice to the complainant, or else to appear in court, 
and answer the accusation against him. Whatever the 
sheriff does in pursuance of this writ, he must return or 
certify to the court of common pleas, together with the 
writ itself: which is the foundation of the jurisdiction of 
that court, being the king’s warrant for the judges to 
proceed to the determination of the cause. For it was 
a maxim introduced by the Normans, that there wi 
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be-no proceedings in common-pleas before the king’s 


~——~ justices without his original writ 3 because they held it 


unfit that those justices, being only the substitutes of the 
crown, should take cognizance of any thing but what 
was thus cxpressly referred to their judgment. How- 
éver, in small actions, below the value of forty shillings, 
which are brought in the court-baron or county-court, 
no royal writ is necessary; but the foundation of such 
suits continue to be (as in the times of the Saxons), not 
by original writ, but by plaint; that is, by a private 
memorial tendered in open court to the judge, wherein 
the party injured sets forth his cause of action: and the 
judge is bound of common right to administer justice 
therein, without any special mandate from the king. 
Now indeed even the royal writs are held to be demand- 
able of common riglit, on paying the usual fees: for any 
delay in the granting them, or setting an unnsual or ex- 
orbitant price upon them, would be a breach of magna 
charta, c. 29. “ nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus, aut 
differemus justitiam vel rectum.” 

Original writs are either optional or peremptory ; or, 
in the language of our law, they arc either a precipe or 
a st te fecerit securum. 'The precrpe is in the alterna- 
tive, commanding the defendant to do the thing re- 
quired, or shaw the reason whercfore he hath not done 
it. The usc of this writ is where something certain is 
demanded by the plaintiff, which is in the power of the 
defendant himself to perform; as, to restore the possession 
of land, to pay a certain liquidated debt, to perform a 
specific covenant, to render an account, and the like ; 
in all which cases the writ is drawn up in the form of a 
precipe or command, to do thus, ar show cause to the 
contrary 3 giving the defendant his choice to redress the 
injury or stand the suit. ‘The other species of original 
writs is called a sz fecerit te securum, from the words of 
the writ ; which directs the sheriff to cause the defend- 
ant to appear in court, without any option given him, 
provided the plaintiff gives the sheriff security effectually 
to prosecute his claim. This writ is in use wherc no- 
thing is specifically demanded, but only a satisfaction in 
general ; to obtain which, and minister complete redress, 
the intervention of some judicature is necessary. Such 
are writs of trespass, or on the case, wherein no debt or 
other specific thing is sued for in certain, but only 
damages to be assessed by a jury. For this end the de- 
fendant is immediately called upon to appear in court, 
provided the plaintiff gives good security of prosecuting 
his claim. Both species of writs arc tested or witnessed, 
in the hing’s own name; “ witness ourself at Westmin- 
ster”, or wherever the chancery may be held. 

The security here spoken of, to be given by the 
plaintiff for prosecuting lis claim is common to both 
writs, though it gives denomination only to the latter. 
"Lhe whole of it is at present become a mere matter of 
form; and John Doe and Richard Roe are always re- 
turncd as the standing pledges for this purpose.—The 


ancient use of them was to answer for the plaintiff, who 


in cxse he brought an action without cause, or failed in 
the prosecution of it when brought, was liable to an 
amercement from the crown for raising a false accusa- 
tion; and so the form of the judgment still is. In like 
manner, as by the Gothic constitutions uo person was 


permitted to lay a complaint against another 22s2 sub 
scriptura aut spectficatione trium testium, quod actionem 
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vellet persegui: and, as by the laws of Sancho I. kirg 


Writs, 


of Portugal, damages were given against a plaintiff Whiting. 


who prosecuted a groundless action. 

The day on which the defendant is ordered to appear 
in court, and on which the sheriff is to bring in the 
writ, and report low far he has obeyed it, is called the 
return of the writ; it being then returned by him to 
the king’s justices at Westminster. And it is alwys 
made returnable at the distance of at least 15 days from 
the date or test, that the defendant may have time to 
come up to Westminster, even from the mast remote 
parts of the kingdom; and upon some day in one of the 
four terms, in which the court sits for the dispatch of 
business. 

WRITING, the art or act of signifying and convey- 
ing our ideas to others, by letters or characters visible 
to the eye. Sec Composition, GRAMMAR, and Lan- 
GUAGE. 

The most ancient remains of writing, which have 
been transmitted to us, are upon hard substances, such 
as stones and metals, which were used by the ancients 
for edicts and'matters of public notoriety; the deca- 
logue was written on two tables of stonc; but this prac- 
tice was not peculiar to the Jews, for it was used by 
most of the eastern nations, as well as by the Greeks 
and Romans ; and therefore the ridicule which Voltaire 
attempts to cast upon that part of the book of Genesis, 
where the pcople are commanded to write the law on 
stones, is absurd; for what is there said by no means 
implies, that other materials might not be used on com- 
mon occasions. ‘Lhe laws penal, civil, and ceremonial, 


"among the Greeks, were cngraven on tables of brass 


which were called cyrbes. 

We find that wood was also used for writing on in 
different countries. In the Sloanian library (N° 4852.) 
ure six specimens of Kufic writings, on boards about two 
feet in length, and six inches in depth. Thc Chinese, 
before the invention of paper, wrote or engraved with 
an iron tool upon thin boards or on bamboo. Pliny 
says, that table books of wood were in use before the 
time of Homer. ‘These table books were called by the 
Romans pugillares, ‘The wood was cut into thin slices, 
and finely plained and polished. ‘The writing was at 
first upon the bare wood, with an iron instrument called 
a style, In latter times these tables were usually waxed 
over, and written upon with that instrument. ‘The mat- 
ter written upon the tables which were thus waxed over 
was easily eflaced, and by smoothing the wax new mat- 
ter might be substituted in the place of what had been 
written before. The Greeks and Romans continued 
the use of waxed table-books long after the use of papy- 
rus, leaves, and skins, became common, because thev 
were so convenient for correcting extemporary compo- 
sitions. 

Table books of ivory are still used for memorandums, 
but they are commonly written upon with black lead 
pencils, ‘The practice of writing on table-books covered 
with wax was not entirely laid aside till the commence- 
ment of the 14th century. 

The bark of trees was also used for writing by the 
ancients, and is so still in several parts of Asia. ‘The 
same thing may be said of the leaves of trees. It is 
needless to observe the use of parchment and vellum, 
papyrus and paper, for writing; it is too well known. 
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Writing The method of fabricating these substances has been al- 

i} ready described as they occurred in the order of the al- 

Wurten- phabet. 

wary: Jt is obvious, that when men wrote, or rather en- 
graved, on hard substances, instruments of metal were 
neccssary, such as the chisel and the stylus 5 but the lat- 
ter was chiefly used for writing upon boards, waxed 
tablets, or on bark. 

When the ancients wrote on softcr materials than 
wood or metal, other instruments were used for writing 
with, of which reeds and canes seem to have been the 
first. Reeds and canes are still used as instrnments for 
writing with by the Tartars, the Indians, the Persians, 
the Turks, and the Greeks. Pencils madc of hair are 
used hy the Chinese for their writing: they first liquefy 
their ink, and dip their pencils into it. Hair-pencils 
have likewise been used for writing in Europe. Large 
capital letters were made with them from the time of 
the Roman emperors till the 16th century. After the 
invention of prmting they were drawn by the illumi- 
nators. Quills of geese, swans, peacocks, crows, and 
other birds, have been used in these western parts for 
writing with, but how long is not easy to ascertain. St 
Isidore of Seville, who lived about the middle of the 7th 
eentury, describes a pen made of a quill as used in his 
time. 

Method of restoring decayed Wrrtrnes. In the 77th 
volume of the Phil. Trans. there is a paper on this sub- 
ject by Sir Charles Blagden. One of the best methods 
he found upon experiment to be, covering the letters 
with phlogistreated or prussic alkali, with the addition of 
a diluted mineral acid ; upon the application of which, 
the letters changed very speedily to a deep blue colour, 
of great beauty and intensity. ‘lo prevent the spread- 
ing of the colour, which, by blotting the parchment, 
detracts greatly from the legibility, the alkali should be 
put on first, and the diluted acid added upon it. The 
metliod found to answer best has been, to spread the al- 
kali thin with a feather over the traces of the letters, 
and then to touch it gently, as nearly upon or over the 
letters as can be done with the diluted acid, by means 
of a feather or a bit of stick cut to a blunt point. 
Though the alkali should occasion no sensible change of 
colour, yet the moment the acid comes upon it, every 
trace of a letter turns at once to a fine blue, which soon 
acquires its full intensity, and is beyond comparison 
stronger than the colour of the original trace had been. 
If, then, the corner of a bit of blotting paper be care- 
fully and dextcrovsly applied near the letters, so as to 
imbibe the superfluous liquor, the staining of the parch- 
ment may be in a great measure avoided; for it is this 
superfluous liquor which, absorbing part of the colour- 
ing matter from the letters, becomes a dye to whatever 
it tonches. Care must be taken not to bring the blot- 
ting paper in contact with the letters, hecause the co- 
Jouring matter is soft whilst wet, and may easily be 
rubbed off. The acid chiefly employed was the ma- 
rine; but both the vitriolic and nitrons succeed very 
well. ‘They should be so far diluted as not to be in dan- 
ger of corroding the parchment, after which the degree 
of strength does not seem to be a matter of much nicety. 

WRITTEN mountatys. See Mountarys. 

WRY-wecx. See Jynx, OrnrtHoLocy Index. 

WURTEMBERG, or WIRTEMBERG, formerly a 
duchy, now a kingdom in Germany. It is surrounded 
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on all sides by the territories of Baden and Bavaria, Waka 
except at the point where it touches the lake of Con- berg, 
stance. It consists chiefly of the basin or valley of the —-~~—— 
Neckar, but a small part of it extends across the Da- 
nube. Its greatest length from south to north is 145 
miles, its breadth from east to west go, and its area 
amounts to 8,200 square English miles. Wurtemberg 
is one of the most populous countries in Germany, the 
number of inhabitants in 1818 being 1,395,463, or 170 
on an average to each square mile. 

Great numbers of emigrants leave this state annually 
for America or Russia. The country is hilly in the 
south, where it embraces part of a low range of moun- 
tains called the Black-forest, and some subordinate 
branches of the Alps, but presents generally an undula- 
ting surface in the north. It is, upon the whole, one of 
the most fertile districts of Germany. Besides wheat, 
oats, barley, maize, rye, hemp, and potatoes, it produces 
tobacco, fruits of many kinds, and vines, which are cul- 
tivated to a great extent, and yicld a wine of superior 
quality. A considerable number of sheep, and a still 
greater proportion of black cattle are fed in the Black 
forest, and other hilly districts. ‘These districts also 
furnish abundance of wood. There are mines of silver, 
copper, cobalt and iron, but not so productive as te sup- 
ply the internal consumption. ‘There are also mannfac- 
tures of linens and woollens ; a few of cotton, with some 
of leather and iron. 

The inhabitants are Lutherans, with a small inter- 
mixture of Catholics. They are said to be distinguish- 
ed from the other Germans by a greater share of viva- 
city, frankness, and good humour, but not by greater 
sobriety or industry. Their dialect is taxed with rude- 
ness, but they can boast cf having produced many wri- 
ters of acknowledged merit. There is no part of Ger- 
many so well supplied with schools, not ouly for elemen- | 
tary instruction, but also for the learned languages. 
The people are in short extremely well informed; and - 
the effects of their superior intelligence have been lately 
seen in the manly strnggle they maintained, since the 
year 1815, for the restoration of their ancient privileges, 
whieh were abolished during the ascendancy of Bona- 
parte. Under their ancient constitution, the diet con- 
sisted of a house of prelates (for there were no nobles) 
representing certain abbeys, provostships, and Lutheran 
convents ; and a house of deputies chosen by the towns. 
This diet met only on extraordinary occasions, but it 
appointed a great and a little committee, which held 
two or three sessions in the year ; and through these com-_ 
mittees it not only decided upon all taxes proposed, 
but controlled every branch of the administiation, and 
even nominated one-third of the judges. The king of- 
fered his subjects a new constitution in 1816, but this 
was considered less liberal than their old one, and it 
experienced so much opposition that he was obliged to 
withdraw it. During the present year (1819) the dif- 
ferences between the contending parties have been ad- 
justed by another constitution proposed by the king and 
accepted bythe people; and which may therefore be pre- 
sumed tobe more favourable to popular rights, though we - 
have not seen the specific articles of which it consists. 

Wurtemberg has been greatly enlarged during the 
recent changes in Germany. . In 1796 its surface was 
estimated at 3200 square English miles, and its inhabi- 
tants at 608,697; which is Jess than one half of its 

present 
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present extent and population. It was indehted for the 
greater part of its acquisitions to Bonaparte; who also 
bestowed the title of king upon the duke in 1806. 
Stutgard is the chief town. 

WURTSBURG, a large bishopric in Germany, si- 
tuated on the Maine, erected into a dukedom in 1806, 
and given to Bavaria in 1814 as a compensation for 
Salzburg. 

WURTZBURG, a large and handsome city of Ger- 
many, containing abont 21,000 inhabitants. It is 
defended with good fortifications, and has a magni- 
ficent palace. ‘There is a handsome hospital, in which 
are generally 400 poor men and women. ‘The castle 
is at a small distance from the city, and commands 
it, as it stands upon an eminence. It communicates 
with the city by a stone bridge, on which are 12 sta- 
tues, representing as many saints. There are manufac- 
tures of woollens, glass, leather, chemical substances, 
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Lat. 49. 40. 

WYCHERLEY, Wirtram, an eminent English 
comic poet, was born about 1640. A little hefare the 
restoration of King Charles I]. he became a gentleman 
commoner of Queen’s college Oxford, where le was re- 
conciled by Dr Barlow to the Protestant religion, which 
he had a little before abandoned in lis travels. He af- 
terwards entered himselfin the Middle-temple, bnt soon 
quitted the study of the law for pursuits more agreeable 
to his own genius, as well as to the taste of the age. 
Upon writing his first play, entitled, Love in a Wood, 
or St James’s Park, which was acted in 1672, he he- 
came acquainted with several of the celebrated wits both 
of the court and town, and likewise with thé duchess 
of Cleveland. Some time after appeared his comedies, 
called The Gentleman Dancing Master, the Plain 
Dealer, and the Country Wife; all which were acted 
with applause. George duke of Buckingham had a 
very high esteem for him, and bestowed on him several 
advantageous posts. King Charles also showed him 
signal marks of favour; and once gave him a proof of 
his esteem, which perhaps never any sovereign prince he- 
fore had given ta a private gentleman. Mr Wycherley 
being ill of a fever, at his lodgings'in Bow-street, the king 
did him the honour of a visit. Tinding him extremely 
weakened, he commanded him to take a journey to the 
south of France, and assnred him, at the samc time, that 
he would order him soo0l. to defray the charges of the 
jonrney. Mr Wycherley accordingly went into France ; 
and having spent the winter there, returned to England 
entirely restored to his former vigour. The king, short- 
ly after his arrival, told him, that he had a son, who he 
was resolved should be educated like the son of a king, 
and that he could not choose a more proper man for his 
governor than My Wycherley; for which service 1 5col. 
per annum should be settled upon lim. 


Immediately after this offer he went to Tunbridge,. 
y g 


where walking onc day upon the Well’s walk with his 
friend Mr Fairbeard of Gray’s Inn, just as he came up 
to the bookseller’s shop, the countess of Drogheda, a 
young widow, rich, noble, and beautiful, came there to 
inquire for the Plain Dealer; “ Madam,” says Mr Fair- 
heard, ‘ since yon are for the Plain Dealer, there he is 
for yon;”’ pushing Mr Wycherley. towards her. “ Yes,” 
says Mr Wycherley, ‘‘tlius lady.can bear plain dealing ; 
for she appears to be so accomplished, that what would 
ma 
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be a compliment to others, wonld he plain dealing to wycherlcy 


There is also an university, founded in 1403. 
it is seated on the river Maine, in E. Long. 9. 48. N. 
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her.”? ‘No, trnly, Sir,” said the countess “ [ am not 
without my faults, any more than the rest of my sex; 
and yct notwithstanding, I love plain dealing, and am 
never more fond of it than when it tells me of them.’’ 
“Then, madam,” says Mr Iairbeard, ‘ you and the 
Plain Dealer seem designed by Heaven for each other.” 
—In short, Mr Wycherley walked a turn or two with 
the countess, waited upon her home, visited her daily 
while she staid at ‘Tunbridge, and married hersoon after 
without acquainting the king. By tlus step, which was 
looked upon as a contempt of his majesty’s orders, he 
forfeited the royal favour. 
settled her whole fortune npon him; but his title being 
disputed after her death, he was so reduced by the ex- 
pences of the law and other incumbrances, as to be un- 
able to satisfy the impatience of his creditors, who threw 
him into prison; and the bookseller who printed his 
Plain Dealer, by which he got almost as much money 
as the other gained. reputation, was so ungrateful as to 
refasc to lend him 2ol. in his extreme necessity. Inthat 
confinement he languished seven years; but at length 
King James going to see the above play, was so charm- 
ed with it, that he gave immediate orders for the pay- 
ment of his debts, and even granted him a pension of 
2001. per annum. But the prince’s bountiful intentions 
were ina great measure defeated merely throngh Mr 
Wycherley’s modesty ; he being ashamed to tell the 


earl of Mulgrave, whom the king had sent to demand 


it, a true state of his debts. He laboured under the 
weight of these difficulties till his father died, who left 
him 6ool. a-year. But this estate was under limita- 
tions, he being only a tenant for life, and not being al- 
lowed to raise any money for the payment of his debts. 
However, he took a method of doing it which few sus- 
pected to-be his choice; and this was making a jointure. 
He had often declared, that he was resolved to die mar- 


ried, though he could not bear the thoughts of living tn. 


that state again: accordingly, just at the eve of his 
death, he married a young gentlewoman with 1 soo. 
fortune, part of which he applied to the uses he wanted 
it for. Eleven days after the cclebration of these nup- 
tials, in December 1715, he died, and was interred in 
the vault of Covent-garden church. 

Besides his plays above mentioned, he published a 
volume of poems in folio. In 1728 his posthumous 
worksin prose and verse were published by Mr Theobald. 

WYNDHAM, Sir WicitaM, descended of an an- 
cient family, was born about the year 1687, and suc- 
eceded young to the title and estate of his father. ©n 
his return from his travels, he was chosen member for 
the county of Somerset ; in which station. he served in 
the three last parliaments of Queen Anne, and as long 
as he lived: after the change of the ministry.in 1710, 
he was appointed secretary at war; and in 1713 was 
raised to be chancellor of the exchequer. Upon the 
breach hetween the earl of Oxford and Lord boling- 
broke, he adhered to the interests of the latter. He 
was removed from his employment on the accession of 
George I. and falling under suspicion on the breaking-. 
out of the rebellion in 1715, was apprehended. He 
made his escape; a reward was published for apprehend- 
ing him; he surrendered, was comnutted to the Tower, 
but never brought toatral. After he regained his li- 


berty, he continued in opposition to the several admini- 


strations under which he lived;:and died in 1740. 
| WY, 


The countess of Drogheda - 
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WYE, a river of South Wales, which issuing out of 


—ny——’_ Plinlymmon Hill, very near the source of the Severn, 
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crosses the north-east cornerof Radnorshire, giving name 
to the town of Rhyadergowy (Fall of the Wye), where 
it is precipitated in a cataract: then flowing between 
this county and Brecknockshire, it crosses Herefordshire, 
and dividing the counties of Gloucester and Monmouth, 
falls into the mouth of the Severn, below Chepstow. 
The romantic beauties of the Wye, which flows in a 
deep bed, between lofty rocks clothed with hanging 
avoods, and here and tlerecrowned by ruined castles, liave 
employcd the descriptive powers of the -pen and pencil. 
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WYE is also the name of a river in Derbyshire, 


which rises in the north-west part, above Buxton; ——~— 


and, flowing south-east, falls into the Derwent, below 
Bakewell. 

WreE, the name of a town in Kent, with a market 
on Thursday, seated on the Stour, 10 miles south of 
Canterbury, and 59 south-east of London. E. Long. 
1. 4. N. Lat. 51. 10. a 

WYE, a-town of Switzerland, in a territory of the 
abbey of St Gallen, with a palace. It is built on an 
eminence, 16 miles south-south-west of Constance. FE, 


Long. 9. 4. N. Lat. 47. 34. 
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4 or x, 18 the ‘22d letter of our alphabet, and a dou- 

5 ble consonant. It was not used by the Hebrews 
or ancient Greeks ; for, as it is a compound letter, the 
ancients, who used great simplicity in their writings, ex- 
pressed this letter by its component letters cs. Neither 
have the Italians this letter, but express it by ss. X be- 
gins no word in our language but such as are of Greek 
original ; and is in few others but what are of Latin 
derivation ; as perplex, reflexion, defluxion, &c. We of- 
ten express this sound by single letters, as cks, in backs, 
necks ; by ks, in books, breaks; by cc, in access, acct 
dent ; by ct, in action, unction, &c. The English and 
French pronounce it like cs or ks; the Spaniards like 
c before a, viz. Aferandro, as it were Alecandre. In 
numerals it cxpresseth 10, whence in old Roman manu- 
scripts it 1s used for denarius ; and as such seems to be 
made of two V’s placed one over the other. When a 
dash is added over it, thus X, it signifies 10,000. 

XANTHIUM, a genus of plants of the class mone- 
cia, and arranged in the natural classification under the 
49th order, Composite. See Botany Index. 

XANTHOXYLUM. See Zanruoxytum. 

XEBEC, or ZEBEC, a small three-masted vessel, na- 
vigated in the Mediterranean sea, and on the coasts of 
Spain, Portugal, and Barbary. See Plate. ccccLxxxIk. 
fig. 10. 

The sails of the xebec are in general similar to those 
of the poleacre, but the hull is extremely different from 
that and almost every other vessel. It is furnished with 
a strong prow: and the extremity of the stern, which 
is nothing more than a sort of railed platform or gal- 
ley, projects farther behind the counter and buttock 
than that of any European ship. 

Being generally equipped as a corsair, the -xebec is 
constructed with a narrow floor, to be more swift in pur- 
suit of the enemy; and of a great breadth, to enable 
her to carry a greater force of sail for this purpose with- 
out danger of overturning. As these vessels are usually 
very low built, their decks are formed with a great con- 
vexity, from the middle of their breadth towards the 
sides in order to carry off the water which falls aboard 
more readily by their scuppers. But as this extreme 
convexity would render it very difficult toawalk thereon 
at sea, particularly when the vessel rocks by the agita- 
tion of the waves, there is a platform of grating extend- 
ang along the deck from the sides of the vessel towards 
the middle, whereon the -crew may walk dry-footed 
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whilst the water is conveyed through the grating to the Xebee, 


scuppers. 

The xebecs, which are generally armed as vessels of 
war by the Algerines, mount from 16 to 24 cannon, 
and carry from 300 to 450 men, two-thirds of whom 
are generally soldiers. 

By the very complicated and inconvenient method of 
working these vessels, what one of their captains of Al- 
giers told Mr Falconer will be readily believed, viz. 
that every xebec requires at least the labour of three 
square-rigged ships, wherein the standing sails are cal- 
culated to answer every situation of the wind. 

XENOCRATES, a celebrated ancient Grecian 
philosopher, was born at Chalcedon in the 95th Olym- 


quad. At first he attached himself to Aéschines, but 


afterwards became a disciple of Plato, who took much 
pains im cultivating his genius, which was naturally 
heavy. His temper was gloomy, his aspect severe, and 
his manners little tinctured with urbanity. These ma- 
terial defects his master took great pains to correct ; 
frequently advising him to sacrifice to the Graces: and 
the pum was patient of instruction, and knew how 
to value the kindness of his preceptor. As long as 
Plato lived, Xenocrates was one of his most esteemed 


‘disciples; after his death he closely adhered to his doc- 


trine; and in the second year of the rroth Olympiad, 
he took the chair in the academy, as the successor of 
Speusippus, 

Xenocrates was celebrated among the Athenians, not 
only for lis wisdom, but for h:s virtues. So eminent 
was his reputation for integrity, that when he was called 
upon to give evidence in a judicial transaction, in which 
an oath was usually required, the judges unanimously 
agreed, that his simple asseveration should be taken, asa 
public testimony to his merit. Even Philip of Macedon 
found it impossible to corrupt him. So abstemious was 
he with respect to food, that his provision was frequently 
spoiled before it was consumed. He chastity was invin- 
cible. Phryne, a cclebrated Athenian courtezan, at- 
tempted without success to seduce him. Of his humani- 
ty the following pathetic incident is a sufficient proof : 
A sparrow, which was pursued by a hawk, flew into his 
bosom 3 he afforded it protection till its enemy was out 


enOo- 
crates, 


of sight, and then let it go, saying, that he would never Pnfield's 
betray a suppliant. He was fond of retirement, and was Hut. f 


scldom seen in the city. ) 
his.time, and carefully allotted a certain portion of each 


day 


He was discreet in the use of Pah 
VOle 
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“enocrates day to its proper business. One of these he employed in who had fallen ia battle. In this command he acquired Xenophon 


i silent meditation. He was an admirer of the mathema- great glory by the prudence and firmness with which he {| 
Xenophon. tical sciences; and was so fully convinced of their utility, conducted them back, through the midst of innumerable *imenes- 


that when a young man, who was unacquainted with 
geometry and astronomy, desired admission into the aca- 
demy, he refused his request, saying, that he was not 
yet possessed of the handles of philosophy. In fine, Xe- 
nocrates was cminent both for the purity of his morals 
and for his acquaintance with science, and supported the 
credit of the Platonic school, by his lectures, his writ- 
ings, and his conduct. He lived to the first year of the 
116th Olympiad, or the 82d of his age, when he lost his 
life by accidentally falling, in the dark, into a reservoir 
of water. 

XENOPHANES, the founder of the Eleaic sect of 
philosophy among the Greeks, was born at Colophon 
probably about the 65th Olympiad. From some cause 
or other he left his country early, and took refuge in Si- 
cily, where he supported himself by reciting, in the court 
of Hiero, elegiac and iambic verses, which he lad writ- 
ten in repreliension of the theogonies of Hesiod and Ho- 
mer. Irom Sicily he passed over into Magna Grecia, 
where he took up the profession of philosophy, and be- 
came a celebrated preceptor in the Pythagorean school. 
Indulging, however, a greater freedom of thought than 
was usual among the disciples of Pythagoras, he ventured 
to introduce new opinions of his own, and in many par- 
ticulars to oppose the doctrines of E:pimenides, Thales, 
and Pythagoras. Xenophanes possessed the Pythagorean 
chair of philosophy about seventy years, and lived to the 
extreme age of an hundred years, that is, according to 
Eusebius, till the 81st Olympiad. The doctrine of Xe- 
nophanes concerning nature is so imperfectly preserved, 
and obscurely expressed, that it is no wonder that it has 
been differently represented by different writers. Per- 
haps the truth is, that he held the universe to be one in 
nature and substance, but distinguished in his concep- 
tion between the matter of which all things consist, and 
that latent divine force which, though not a distinct 
substance but an attribute, is necessarily inherent in 
the universe, and is the cause of all its perfection. 

XENOPHON, an illustrious philosopher, general, 
and historian, was born at Athens in the third year of the 
82d Olympiad. When he was a youth, Socrates, struck 
with his external appearance, determined to admit him 
into the number of his pupils. Meeting him by accident 
in a narrow passage, the philosopher put his staff across 
the path, and stopping him, asked, where those things 
were to be purchased which are necessary to human life! 
Xenophon appearing at a loss for a reply to this unex- 
pected salutation, Socrates proceeded to ask lim, where 
honest and good men were to be found? Xenophon still 
hesitating, Socrates said to him, ‘ Follow me, and learn.” 
From that time Xenophon became a disciple of Socrates, 
and made a rapid progress in that moral wisdom for which 
his master was so eminent. Xenophon accompanied So- 
crates in the Peloponnesian war, and fought courageously 
in defence of his country. He afterwards entered into 
the army of Cyrus as a private volunteer in his expedi- 
tion against his brother. ‘his enterprise proving un- 
fortunate, Xenophon, after the death of Cyrns, advised 
his fellow soldiers to attempt a retreat into their own 
country. They listened to his advice; and having had 
many proofs of his wisdom as well as courage, they gave 
him the command of the army, in the room of Proxenus 


y ° ry ° e° seamen ainemed 
dangers, into their own country. ‘The particulars of this 


memorable adventure are related by Xenoplion himself 
in his Retreat of the Ten Thousand. After his returr 
into Greece, he joined Agesilaus, king of Sparta, and 
fought with him against the Thebans in the celebrated 
battle of Cheeronea. The Athenians, displeased at this 
alliance, brought a pnblic accusation against him for his 
former conduct in engaging in the service of Cyrns, and 
condemned him to exile. The Spartans, upon this, took 
Xenophon, as an injured man, under their protection, 
and provided him a comfortable retreat at Scilluntes in 
Elea. Here, with his wife and two clildren, he remain- 
ed several years, and passed his time in the society of his 
friends, and in writing those historical works which have 
rendered liis name immortal. A war at length arose be- 
tween the Spartans and Eleans; and Xenophon was 
obliged to retire to Lepreus, where his eldest son had 
settled. Ele afterwards removed, with his whole fami- 
ly, to Corinth, where, in the first year of the hundred 
and fitth Olympiad, he finished his days. 

XENOPHON the Younger, a Greek writer, so called to 
distingnish him from the celebrated Xenophon, was born 
at Ephesus, and lived, according to some authors, before 
Heliodorus, that is, ahout the beginning of the 4th cen- 
tury. He is only known by his Ephestaca, a Greck 
romance in five books, which is csteemed, and contains 
the amours or adventures of Abracomes and Anthia. 
This romance was printed at London, in Greek and 
Latin, in 1724, Ato. 

XERXES I. the fifth king of Persia, memorable for 
the vast army he is said to have carried into the field 
against Leonidas king of Sparta; consisting, according 
to some historians, of 800,000 men, while others make it 
amount to 3,000,000, exclusive of attendants. The fleet 
that attended this prodigious land force is hkewise made 
to consist of 2000 sail; and all the success they met witli 
was the taking and burning the city of Athens ; for the 
army was shamefully repulsed ncar the straits of Ther- 
mopyle by Leonidas, and the fleet was dispersed and 
partly destroyed by Themistocles at the straits of Sala- 
mis, who had only 380 sail under his command. Xerxes 
was assagsinated by Artabanes, chief captain of his guards, 
and his distinguished favourite. See SPARTA. 

XIMENES, Francis, a justly celebrated cardinal, 
bishop of Foledo, and prime minister of Spain, was horn 
at ‘lorrelaguna, in Old Castile, in 1437, and studied at 
Aleala and Salamanca. He then went to Rome; and 
being robbed on the road, brought nothing back but a 
bull for obtaining the first vacant prebend: but the arch- 
bishop of Toledo refused it him, and threw him into pri- 
son. Being at length restored to liberty, he obtained a 
benefice in the diocese of Siguenga, where Cardinal Gon- 
zales de Mendoza, who was the hishop, made him his 
grand vicar. Ximenes some time alter entered among 
the Franciscans of ‘Toledo; but being there troubled 
with visits, he retired to a solitude named Castane/, and 
applicd himself to the study of divinity and the oricntal 
tongues. At lis return to Toledo, Queen Isabella of 
Castile chose him for her confessor, and afterwards no- 
minated him archbishop of Toledo; which, next to the 
papacy, is the richest dignity in the church of Rome. 
“This honour (says Dr Robertson) he declined with a 

firmness 


ma 


of promotion change his manners. ‘Though obliged to 
display in public that magnificence which became his 
station, he. himself retained his monastic severity. Under 
his pontifical robes he constantly wore the coarse frock 
of St Francis, the rents of whieh he used to patch with 
iis own hands. Ife at no time used linen, but was 
commonly clad in hair-cloth. Ife slept always in his 
habit; most frequently on the floer or on boards, and 
rarely ina bed. He did not taste any of the delicacies 
which appeared at his table, but satished himself with 
that simple diet whieh the rule of his order prescribed, 
Notwithstanding these peculiarities, so opposite to the 
manner of the world, he possessed a thorough know- 
ledge of its affairs, and discovered talents for busimess 
which rendered the fame of his wisdom equal to that of 
lis sanetity.”? His frst care was to provide for the ne- 
cessitics of the poor ; to visit the chnrches and lhospitals 5 
to purge his diocese of nsurers and places of dcbauchery 5 
to degrade corrupt judges, and place in their room -per- 
sons whom he knew to be distinguished hy their prolity 
and disinterestedness. He erected a famous mniversity 
‘at Aleala 3 and in 1499 founded the college of St Ide- 
phonso. Three years after he undertook the Polyglot 
Bible ; and for that purpose sent for many learned men 
to cone to him at Toledo, purchased seven copics in 
Elebrew for 4000 crowns, and gave a great price for 
Latin and Greek mannscripts. At this Bible they la- 
boured above 12 years. It eontains the Hebrew textof the 
Pible; the version of the Septuagint, with a literal trans- 
lation ; that of St Jerom, and the Chaldee paraphrases 
of Onkelos; and Ximenes added to it a dictionary of 
the Eehrew and Chaldec words contained in the Buble. 
This work is called Admencs’s Polyglot. In 1507 Pope 
Julius IT. gave him the cardinal’s hat, and King Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic entrusted him with the administration 
of affairs. Cardinal Ximenes was from this moment the 
soul of every thing that passed in Spain. He distinguish- 
ed himself at the beginning of his ministry by dischar- 
ging the people from the hurdensome tax called acavale, 
which had been continued on account of the war against 
Granada; and laboured with such zeal and success in 
ehe conversion of the Malometans, that he made 3000 
converts, among whom was a prince of the blood of the 
kings of Grenada. In 1 509 Cardinal Ximenes extended 
the dominions of Ferdinand, by taking tlic city of Oran 
in the kingdom of Algiers. He undertook this conquest 
at his own expence, and marched in person at the head 
of the Spanish army clothed in his pontifical ornaments, 
and accompanicd by a great number of ecclestastics and 
monks. Some time after, fcresecing an extraordinary 
scarcity, he erected pnhlic granaries at Toledo, Alcala, 
and Torrelaguna, and had them filled with corn at his 
own expence ; which gained the peoyle’s hearts to such 
a degree, that to preserve the memory of this noble ac- 
tion they had an eulogium upon it eut on marble, in the 
all of the senate-house at Toledo, and in the market- 
piace. Ising Ferdinand dying in 1516, left Cardinal 
Ximenes regent of his dominions; aud the archduke 
Clarles, who was afterwards the emperor Charles ait 
confirmed that nomination. The eardinal immediately 
made a rcform of the officers of the supreme conncil and 
of the court, and put a stop to the oppression of the gran- 


Nimenes. Krmaess which nothing but the authoritative injenction 
“—--— of the pope was able to overcome. Nor did this height 
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dees. He vindicated the rights of the people against the Ximenes 
nobility; and as by the feudal constitution the military —~— 


power was lodged in the hands of the nobles, and men 
of inferior condition were called inta the field only as 
their vassals,a king with scanty revenues depended on 
them in all his operations. From this state Ximenes re 
sulved to deliver the crown; and issued a proclamation, 
commanding every city in Castile to inrol a certain num- 
her of its burgesses, and teach them military discipline ; 
he-himself engaging to provide ofhcers to command them 
‘at the publicexpence. This was vigorously opposed hy 
the nohles; but by his intrepidity and superior address 


he earried his point. He then endeavourcd to diminish 


the possessions of the nobility, by reclaiming all the 


» crown-lands, and pntting a stop to the pensions granted 
by the late king Ferdinand. This addition made to the 
crevenues enabled him to diseharge all the debts of Ter- 


dinand, and to establish magazines of warlike stores. 
“The nobles, alarmed -at these repeated attacks, uttered 
loud complaints; but before they proceeded to extremi- 


ties, appointed seme grandees of the first rank to exa- 


smine the powers in consequence of which he excrcised 
acts of such*high authority. Ximenes received them 
with cold civility; produced the testament of Perdi- 
nand, by which he was appointed regent, together with 
‘the ratification of that deed by Charles. To hoth these 
-they ohjeeted ; and he endeavoured to establish their va- 
lidity. As the conversation grew warm, he led them in- 
sensihly to a balcony, from which they had a view of a 
large ‘body of troops under arms, and of a formidable 
train of artillery. “ Behold (says he, pointing to these, 
and raising his voice) the powers which I have received 
from his Catholic majesty: With these 1 yovern Castile; 
and with these I will govern it, till the king, your ma- 
ster and mine, takes possession of his kingdom!” A de- 
claration so bold and haughty silenced them, and asto- 
nished their associates. ‘They saw that he was prepared 
for his defence, and laid aside all thoughts of a general 
confederacy against his administration. At length, from 
the repeated intreaties of Ximenes, and the impatient 
murmurs of the Spanish ministry, Charles V. embarked, 
and lauded in Spain, accompanied by his favourites. 
Ximenes was advancing to the coast to meet lim, but 
at Bos Equillos was seized with a violent disorder, which 
his followers considered as the eflects of poison. ‘This 
accident obliging Ximenes to stop, he wrote to the king, 
and with his usual boldness advised him to dismiss all the 
strangers in his train, whose number and credit already 
gave offence to the Spaniards, and earnestly desired to 
have an interview with him, that he might inform: him 
of the state of the nation, and the temper of his subjects. 
To prevent this, not only the Flemings, but the Spanish 
grandees, cmployed all their address to keep Charles at 
a distance from Aranda, the place to which the cardinal 
liad removed. His advice was now slighted and despised, 
Ximenes, conscious of his own integrity and merit, €x- 
jected a more grateful return from a prince to whom he 
delivered a kingdom more flourishing than it had been 
in any former age, and a more extensive authority than 
the most illustrions of his ancestors had ever possessed 5 
and lamented the fate of bis country, about to be ruined 
by the rapaciousness and tnsolence of foreign favourites. 
While his mind was agitated by these passions, he re- 


ceived a letter from the king; in which, after a few 
cold 
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cold and formal expressions of regard, he was allowed to is the least scented of the three. The variation, how- xylo aloes 


| retire to his diocese ; and he expired a few hours after ever, is owing to the trunk of the tree being itself of |] 
jylo-aloes. reading it in 1514, in the 81st year of his age. three different colours; and the heart of it is the va- Xystus. 
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This famous cardinal ought not to be confounded with 

Roderic Xrmevzs, archbishop of Toledo, in the 13th 
century, who wrote a History of Spain in nine books ; 
nor with several other Spanish writers of the name of 
Atmenes. 


XIPHIAS, the Sworp-FisH ; a genus of fishes be- 


‘Jonging to the order of apodes. See JcHTHYOLOGY In- 


dex. This fish is common in the Mediterranean sea, 
especially in that part which separates Italy from Sicily, 
and which has been long celebrated for it: the promon- 
tory Pelorus, now Capo di Faro, was a place noted for 
the resort of the xiphias, and possibly the station of the 
speculatores, or the persons who watched and gave notice 
ef the approach of the fish. 

The ancient method of taking them is particularly 
described by Strabo, and agrees exactly with that prac- 
tised by the moderns. A man ascends one of the cliffs 
that overhangs the sea: as soon a3 he spies the fish, he 
gives notice, either by his voice or by signs, of the course 
it takes. Another that is stationed in a boat, climbs 
up the mast, and on seeing the sword-fish, directs the 
rowers towards it. As soon as he thinks they are got 
withinreach, he descends, andtaking a spear in his hand, 
strikes it into the fish; which, after wearying itself with 
its agitation, is seized and drawn into the boat. It is 
much esteemed by the Sicilians, who buy it up eagerly, 
and at its first coming into season give for it about six- 
pence English per pound. The season lasts from May 
till Angnst. The ancients used to cut this fish into 
pieces and salt it; whence it was called Tomus Thuri- 
anus, fvom Thurii, a town in the bay of Tarentum, 
where it was taken and cured. 

The sword-fish is said to be very voracious, and that 
it is a yreat enemy to the tonny, which (according to 
Belon) are as much terrified at it as sheep are at the 
sight of a wolf. It is a great enemy to whales, and fre- 
quently destroys them. 


XYLO-ALOES, or Atoz Woon, in the Materza 
Medica, is the product of a tree growing in China and 
gome of the Indian islands. See Exca@carta. 

This drog is distinguished tnto three sorts 5 the ca- 
lambac or tambac, the common lignum aloes, and ca- 
lambour. 

The ealambac, or finest aloes wood, called by authors 
Kignum aloes prestantissimum, and by the Chinese swk- 
hiang, is the most resinons of all the woods we are ac- 
quainted with: it is ol a light spongy texture, very po- 
rous, and its pores so filled up with a soft and fragrant 
resin, that the whole may be pressed and dented by the 
fingers like wax, or monided about by chewing in the 
mouth in the manner of mastich. ‘his kind, laid on 
the fire, melts in great part like resin, and burns away 
ina few moments with a bright flame and perfnmed 


smell. Its seent, while in the mass, 1s very fragrant: 


and agreeable ; and its taste acrid and bitterish, but very 
aromatic and agreeable. It is so variable in its colour, 
that some have divided it into three kinds; the one va- 
riegated with black and purple ; the second, witli the 
same black, but with yellowish instead of purple ; and 
the third,-yellow alone like the yolk of an egg: this last 
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luable sort first described. The two following are sup- 
posed to be the outer parts of the trunk; though this 
seems doubtful, especially in regard to the last sort, from 
the circumstance mentioned of its being found in large 
logs entire, and sometimes only the heart, which, as 
above noticed, constitutes the calambac. 

The lignum aloes vulgare is the second m value. This 
is of a more dense and compact texture, and consequent- 
ly less resinous than the other 5 there is some of it, how- 
ever, that is spongy, and has the holes filled up with the 
right resinous matter ; and all of it, when good, has veins 
of the same resin in it. We meet with it in small fra- 
ments, which have been cut and split from larger: these 
are of a tolerably dense texture in the more solid pieces, 
and of a dusky brown colour, variegated with resinous 
black veins. Itisin thisstate very heavy, and less fra- 
grant than in those pieces which show a multitude of 
little holes, filled up with the same blackish matter that 
forms the veins in others. "The woody part of these last 
pieces is somewhat darker than the other, and is not un- 
frequently purplish, vreven blackish. The smell of the 
common aloe wood is very agreeable, but not so strongly 
perfumed as the former. Its taste is somewhat bitter 
and acrid, but very aromatic. 

The calambour, called also agallochum sylvestre, and 
lignum aloes mexicanum, is light and friable, of a dusky 
and olten, mottled colour, between a dusky green black 
and a deep brown, Its smell is Iragrant and agree- 
able, but much less sweet than that of either of the 
others; and its taste bitterish, but not so mueh acrid or 
aromatic as either of the two former. This is said to be 
met with very frequently, and in large logs; and these 
sometimes entire, sometimes only the heart of the tree. 
This is the aloe wood used by the cabinet-makers and 
inlayers. 

This drug is esteemed a cordial taken inwardly ; and 
is sometimes given in disorders of thestomach and bowels, 
and to destroy the worms. A very fragrant oil may 
be procured from it by distillation ; which is recom- 
mended in paralytic cases lrom five to fifteen drops. It 
is at present, however, but little used 5 and would scarce 
be met with anywhere in the shops, but that it is an in- 
gredient in some of the old compositions. 

XYNOECIA, in Grecian antiquity, an anniversary 
feast observed by the Athenians in honour of Minerva, 
upon the sixteenth of Hecatombaon, to commemorate 
their leaving, by the persuasion of Theseus, their coun- 
try seats, in whieh they lay dispersed here and therein 
Attica, and uniting together in one body. 

XYSTARCHA, in antiquity, the master or director 
of the xystus. Inthe Greck gymnasium the xystarcha 
was the second officer, and the gymnasiarcha the first ; 


the former was his lientenant, and presided over the: 


two xysti, and all exercises of the athlete therein. 
XYSTUS, among the Greeks, was a long portico, 
open or covered at the top, where the athlete practised 
wrestling and running: the gladiators, who practised 
therein, were called xystic?, Among the Romans, the 
xystus was only an alley, or double row of trees, meeting 
like an arbour, and forming a shade to waik under. 
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Y or y, the 23d letter of our alphabet: its sound is 
9 formed by expressing the breath with a sudden 
expansion of the lips from that configuration by which 
we express the vowel w. It is one of the ambigenial 
letters, being a consonant in the beginning of words, 
and placed before all vowels, as in yard, yield, young, 
é&c. but before no consonant. At the end of words it 
is a vowel, and is substituted for the sound of z, as in 
try, descry, &c. In the middle of words it is uot used 
so frequently as z is, unless in words derived from the 
Greek, as in chyle, empyreal, &c. though it is admitted 
into the middle of some pure English words, as in dying, 
frying, &c. ‘The Romans had no capital of this letter, 
but used the small one in the middle and last syllables of 
words, as in coryambus, onyx, martyr. Y is also a nu- 
meral, signifying I 50, or, according to Baronius, 159; 
and with a dash a-top, as Y, it signified 150,000. 

YACHT, or Yatcu, a vessel of state, usually em- 
ployed to convey princes, ambassadors, or other great 
personages, fram one kingdom to another. 

As the principal design of a yacht is to accommodate 
the passengers, it is usually fitted with a variety of con- 
venient apartments, with suitable furniture, according 
to the quality or number of the persons contained there- 
in. 
The royal yachts are commonly rigged as ketches, 
except the principal one reserved for the sovereign, 
which is equipped with three masts like a ship. They 
are in general elegantly furnished, and riclily ornament- 
ed with sculpture; and always commanded by captains 
im his majesty’s navy. 

Besides these, there are many other yachts of a small- 
er kind, employed by the commissioners of the excise, 


navy, and customs ; or used as pleasure-boats by private 
gentlemen. 


YAMS. See DroscoreEa, B be Pau 

YAMBOO. See EuceEnta, { ee eee 

YARD of a Surp, a long piece of timber suspended 
wpon the masts of a ship, to extend the sails to the wind. 
See Mast and SaIL. 

All yards are either square or lateen ; the former of 
which are suspended across the masts at right angles, 
and the latter ebliquely. 

The square yards are nearly of a cylindrical surface. 
‘They taper from the middle, wlich is called the slings, 
towards the extremities, which are termed the yard- 
arms ; and the distance between the slings and the yard- 
arms on each side is by the artificers divided into quar- 
ters, which are distinguished into the first, second, third 
quarters, and yard.arms. The middle quarters are 
formed into eight squares, and each of the end parts is 
figured like the frustum of a cone. All the yards of a 
ship are square except that of the mizen. 


The proportions for the length of yards, according to. 


the different classes of ships in the British navy, are as 
follows : 


Guns. Yard. 


560: main-yard, fig. 1. { 100 
559: 1 Pl. ccccLxviu. | go 80 
570: | Note, the figure | 70 
576: F represents fie 60 
575: 1 yard and sails of | 50 

l 561:) ashipof 74 guns. | 44 


1000: main-yard ; 4 Be : { fore-yard. } toc go 8 


( 
| 
1000 : gun-deck: : ; 
| 


all the rest. 


To apply this rule to practice, suppose the gun-deck 
144 feet. ‘The proportion for this length is, as 1000 is 
to 575, so is 144 to 83; which will be the length of 
the main-yard in feet, and so of all the rest. 


Guns. 

820; 100 90 $0 60 44 
1000 : main-yard : : 847 Linen 70 

840: 24 
10co : main-yard: : i t main tepsail- yard au Pee 

7; ieee 7° 
1000 : fore yard: : 726: }fore topsail-yard 24 

ri all the rest. 
Icoo : main topsail-yard :: main top gallant-yard afl the rates. 


cco fore topsail yard: : en QU fore top ee Oe 49 


690: yard 
1000 : fore-topsail yard: : aye { aes Sa bit ella 

Cross-jack and sprit-sail yards equal to the fore top- 
sail-yard. 

Sprit-topsail-yard equal to the fore top-gallant-yard. 

The diameters of yards are in the following propor- 
tions to their length. 

The main and fore yards five-sevenths of an inch te 
one yard. ‘The topsail, cross-jack, and sprit-sail yards, 
nine-fourteenths of an inch to one yard. ‘The top-gal- 
lant, mizen topsail, and sprit-sail topsail yards, eight- 
thirteenths of an inch to one yard. 

The mizen-yard five ninths of an inch to one yard. 

All studding-sail booms and yards half an inch to one 
yard in length. | 

The lifts of the main-yard are exhibited in the above 
figure by gg; the horses and their stirrups by A#; the 
reef-tackles and their pendents by k, 7; and the braces. 
and brace-pendents by 2, 2. 

The lateen-yards evidently derive their names from 
having been peculiar to the ancient Romans. ‘They are 
usually composed of several pieces fastened together by 
wooldings, which also serve as steps whereby the sailors 
climb to the peek or upper extremity, in order to furl 
or cast loose the sail. 

The mizen-yard of a ship, and the main-yard of a 
bilander, are hung obliquely on the mast, almost in the 
same manver as the lateen-yard of a xebec, settee, or 
polacre. ity 

YaRD, a measure of length used in Britain and 
Spain, consisting of three feet, chiefly to measure cloth, 
stufls, d&c. 

Yarp- 


all the rest. 
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Yarp-Arm is that half of the yard that 1s on either 
side of the mast, when it lies athwart the ship. 

YARDS also denotes places belonging to the navy, 
where the ships of war, &c. are laid up in harbour.— 
There are belonging to his majesty’s navy six great 
yards, viz. Chatham, Deptford, Woolwich, Portsmouth, 
Sheerness, and Plymouth; these yards are fitted with 
several docks, wharfs, launches, and graving places, for 
the building, repairing, and cleaning of his majesty’s 
ships; and therein are lodged great quantities of tim- 
ber, masts, planks, anchors, and other materials: there 
are also convenient store-houses in each yard, in which 
are Jaid up vast quantities of cables, rigging, sails, blocks, 
and all other sorts of stores needful for the royal 
navy. 

YARE, among sailors, implies ready or quick : as 
be yare at the helm; that is, he quick, ready, and ex- 
peditious at the helm. It is sometimes also used for 
bright by seamen: as, to keep his arms yare 3 that is, 
to keep them clean and bright. 

Yare, a river of Norfolk, which runs from west to 
east through that county, passing by Norwich, and fall- 
ing into the German sea at Yarmouth. 

YARMOUTH, a sea-port town of Norfolk, with a 
market on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and a fair on 
Friday and Saturday in Easter-week for petty chapmen. 
It is seated on the river Yare, where it falls into the 
sa 5 and is a place of great strength, both by art and 
nature, being almost surrounded with water ; and there 
is a drawbridge over the river. It is esteemed the key 
of this coast, and is a clean handsome place, whose 
houses are well built, it being a considerable town for 
trade. Ft has one large church, and a neat chapel, and 
the steeple of St Nicholas isso high that it serves for a 
sea-mark. It is governed bya mayor. The harhour is 
a very fine one, though it is very dangerous for strangers 
in windy weather; and it has fer its security a pretty 
strong fort. ‘The inhabitants in 1811 amounted to 
17,977. It is 27 miles east of Norwich, and 112 north- 
east of London. E. Long. 1. 55. N. Lat. 52. 45. 

YARMOUTH, a town of the isle of Wight, in Hamp- 
shire, with a market on Fridays, and one fair on July 
esth for toys. It is seated on the western part of the 
island, on the sea shore, and ig encompassed with water; 
for, not many years ago a channel was cut through the 

eninsula, over which there is a drawbridge, and it is 
defended by a strong castle on the quay. It is a hand- 
sonie place, whose houses are cliefly built with stone, 
and covered with slate; and it sends two members to 
parliament. The market 1s now disused. W. Long. 
1. 28. N. Lat. 59. 4o. 

YARN, wool or flax spun into thread, of which they 
weave cloth. See CLoTH. 

YARROW. See Acuitnnma, Borany Index. 

YAWNING, an involuntary opening of the mouth, 
generally produced by weariness or an inclination to 
sleen. Yawning, according to Boerhaave, is performed 
by expanding at one and the same time all the muscles 
eapable of spontaneous motion ; by greatly extending 
the lungs; by drawing in gradually and slowly a large 
quantity of air; and gradually and slowly breathing it 
out, after it las been retained for some time and rare- 
fied; and then restoring the muscles to their natural 
state. Hence the effect of yawning is to move, acce- 
lerate, and equally distribute all the humours through 
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all the vessels of the body, and consequently to qualify Yawning, 
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the muscles and organs of sensation for their various 
functions. 

Sanctorins observes, that a great deal is insensibly dis- 
charged, when nature endeavours to get rid of the re- 
tained perspirable matter, by yawning and stretching of 
the limbs. Tothese a person is most inclined just after 
sleep, because a greater quantity going off by the pores 
of the skin than at other times, whensoever a person 
wakes, the increasing contraction that then happens 
closes a great deal of the perspirable matter in the cuta- 
neous passages, which will continually give such irrita- 
tions as excite yawning and stretching ; and such mo- 
tions, by shaking the membranes of the whole body, 
and shifting the contact of their fibres, and the inclosed 
matter, by degrees throw it off. Hence we see the 
reason why healthful strong people are most inclined to 
such motions, because they perspire most in time of 
sleep, and therefore have more of the perspirable matter 
to lodge in the pores, and greater irritations thereunto. 
The advantages of some little exercise just after waking 
in a morning are considerable, as it throws off all the 
perspirable matter that is ready for its exit out of the 
body. When yawning is troublesome, Hippocrates says 
that long deep respiration or drawing in the air at long 
intervals cures it. 

YEAR, in Astronomy and Chronology. See ASTRO- 
Nomy and KALENDAR. 

The ancient Roman year was the lunar year, which, 
as first settled by Romulus, consisted of only 10 months ; 
viz. 1. March, containing 31 days. 2. April, 30. 3. 
May, 31. 4. June, 30. 5. Quintilis, 31. 6. Sextils, 
30. 7. September, 30. 8. October 31. 9. Novem- 
ber, 30. ro. December, 30.—In all 304 days 5 which 
came short of the true lunar year by 50 days, and of 
the solar by 61 days. Numa Pompilius corrected tins 
irregular constitution of the year, and composed twe 
new months, Janoary and February, of the days that 
were used to be added to the former year. 

The ancient Egyptian year, called also the year of 
Nabonassar, on account of the epoch of Nabonassar, 1s 
the solar year of 365 days, divided into 12 months, of 
30 days each, besides five intercalary days added at the 
end. The names, &c. of the months are as follows : 
1. Thoth. 2. Paophi. 3. Athyr. 4. Chojac. 5. Tybi. 
6. Mecheir. 7. Phamenoth. 8. Pharmuthi. 9. Pachon. 
10. Pauni. 11. Epiphi. 12. Mesori; beside the spcsges 
Sm ceryopeevees. 

The ancient Greek year was lunar ; consisting of 12 
months, which at first had 30 days a-piece, then alter- 
nately 30 and 29 days, computed from the first appear- 
ance of the new moon; with. the addition of an embolis- 
mic month of 30 days, every 3d, sth, 8th, rth, 
14th, 16th, and 1otlf year of a cycle of 19 years 5 in 
order to keep the new and full moons to the same terms 
or seasons of the year. Their year commenced with 
that new moon, the full moon of which comes next af 
ter the summer solstice. The order, &c. of their months 
was thus: 4. ExarouGaiwx, Containing 29 days. 2. My- 
teyuTruay, 30. 3. Boydeopescoy, 290. 4. Matwaxtagswy, 
30. 5. Hoare diay, 20. 6. Mocsdewy, 30. 7. Pepnas- 
wy, 20. 8. Avbsengsar, 30. Qg. EnraQueorswy, 30. Io. 
Mevuxiwy, 30. Tl. Oagynrrwe, 290. 12% LxigoPagrar, 


30. 


The ancient Jewish year iz a lunar year, consisting 
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commonly of 11 months, which alternately contain 30 
It was made to agree with the solar 
year, either by the adding of 11, and sometimes 12 
days, at the end of the year, or by an embolismic 
month. The names and quantities of the months stand 
thus: 1. Nisan, or Abib, 30 days. 2. Jiar, or Zius, 
29. 3. Siban, or Siwan, 30. 4. Thammuz, or Tam- 
muz, 29. 5. Ab, 30. 6. Elul, 29. 7. Tisri, or E- 
thanim, 30. 8. Marchesvam, or Bul, 29. 9. Cisleu, 
30. 10. Tebeth, 29. 1. Sabat, or Schebeth, 30. 
12. Adar, in the embolismic year, 30. Adar, in the 
common year, was but 29. Note, in the defective 
year, Cislew was only 29 days; and in the redundant 
year, Marchesvam was 30. 

The Persian year is a solar year of about 365 days; 
consisting of 12 months of 30 days each, with five in- 
tercalary days added at the end. 

The Arabic, Mahometan, and Turkish year, called 
also the year of the Hegira, isa lunar year, equal to 
354 days eight hours and 48 minutes, and consists of 12 
months, which contain alternately 30 and 29 days. 

The Hindoo year differs from all these, and is indeed 
different in different provinces of India. The best ac- 
connt that we have of it is by Mr Cavendish, in the 
Phil. Trans. of the Royal Society of London for the 
year 1792. ‘“ Before I speak of the civil year of the 
Hindoos (says this eminentsphilosopher ), it will be pro- 
per to say a few words of the astronomical year, by 
which it is regulated. 

‘¢ The astronomical year begins at the instant when 
the sun comes to the first point of the Hindoo zodiac. 
In the year 1792, it began on April gth, at 22h. 14! 
after midnight of their first meridian, which is about 
4t' of time west of Calcutta; but, according to Mr 
Gentil’s account of the Indian astronomy, it began 3h. 
24' earlier. As this year, however, is longer than ours, 
its commencement falls continually later, in respect of 
the Julian year, by g0’ 26” in four ycars. This year 
is divided into 12 months, each of which corresponds to 
the time of the sun’s stay in some sign; so that they 
are of different lengths, and seldom begin at the begin- 
ning of a day. 

“The civil day in all parts of India begins at sunrise, 
and is divided into 60 parts called dandas, which are 
again divided into 60 palas. In those parts of India in 
which the Benares almanac, or as it is there called pa- 
tras, is used, the civil year is lunisolar, consisting of 12 
lunar months, with an intercalary month inserted be- 
tween them occasionally. It begins at the day after 
the new moon next before the beginning of the solar 
year. The lunar month is divided into 30 parts called 
tecthees ; these are not strictly of the same length, but 
are equal to the time in which the moon’s true motion 
from the sun is 12% From the new moon till the moon 
arrives at 12° distance from the sun is called the first 
teethee ; from thence till it comes to 24°, is called the 
- second teethee ; and so on till the full moon, after which 
the teethees return in the same order as before. 

‘*'Phe civil day is constantly called by the number of 


that teethce which expires during the course of the day 3. 


and as the teethee is sometimes longer than one day, a 
day sometimes occurs in which no teethee cnds. When 
this is the case, the day is called by the same number 
as the following day ; so that two successive days go by 
the same name. It oftener happens, however, that two 
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teethees end on the same day; in which case the 
number of the first of them gives name to the day, and 
there is no day called by the numher of the last, so that 
a gap is made in the order of the days. In the latter 
part of the month the days are counted from the full 
moon, in the same manner as in the former part they are 
counted from the new moon; only the last day, or that 
on which the new moon happens, is called the 3oth, in- 
stead of the rsth. It appears, therefore, that each half 
of the month constantly begins on the day after that 
on which the new or full moon falls; only sometimes 
the half month begins with the second day, the first be- 
ing wanting. 

‘This manner of counting the days is sufficiently in- 
tricate ; but that of counting the months is still more 
SO. 

“©The civil year, as was before said, begins at the 
day after the new moon; and, moreover, in the years 
which have an intercalary month, this month begins at 
the day after the new moon; but notwithstanding this, 
the ordinary civil month begins at the day after the full 
moon. ‘To make their method more intelligible, we 
will call the time from new moon to new moon the na- 
tural month. The civil month Visakha, the first in the 
Hindoo kalender, which extends from the gth of our 
April to the roth of May, begins at the day after that 
full moon which is nearest to the instant at which the 
sun enters Mesha, the first in order of the Indian signs, 
whether before or after; however, it is not always ac- 
curately the nearest. 

“¢ A consequence of this way of counting the months 
is, that the first half of Chitra, the last month in the 
Indian kalender, extending from March the 1oth to 
April the oth, falls in one year, and the latter half in 
the following year; and whenever the sun enters no 
sign during a natural month, this month ts intercalary. 
The number of days in the month varies from 29 to 32. 
Indeed the Hindoo months, both solar and lunar, con- 
sist neither of a determinate number of days, nor are 
regulated by any cycle, but depend solely on the mo- 
tions of the sun and moon; so that a Hindoo has no 
way of knowing what day of the month it is but by 
consulting his almanac ; and what is more, the month 
ought sometimes to beyin on different days, in different 
places, on account of the difference in latitude and lon- 
gitude, not to mention the difference which may arise 
from errors in computation. This mode of computing 
time must be attended with many inconveniences 3 but 
in the transactions of civil life the [Lindoos do not much 
regard it. A disagreement, however, in the computa- 
tion of the teetlhee, which sometimes also happens, cc- 
casions no small perplexity ; because by the tecthees or 
lunar days are regulated most of their religions festivals. 
Every Brahmin in charge ofa temple, or whose duty it 
is to announce the times for the observance of religious 
ceremonies, is therefore furnished with one of their al- 
manacs; and if he be an astronomer, he makes such 
corrections in it as the difference of latitude and longi- 
tude renders necessary.” 

New Year’s Gift. See Girt. 

YEAST, or YEstT, a head or scum rising upon beer 
or ale while working or fermenting in the vat. See 
BREWING. | 

It is used for a leaven or ferment {fn the baking of 
bread, as serving to swell or puffit up very considerably 
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in a little time, and to make it. much lighter, softer, and 
more delicate. See Bakinc, Bar, and BREAD. 
Mr Henry has published a method of preparing artz- 


ficial yeast, by which good bread may be made without 


the assistance of any other ferment. The method 1s 
this: Boil floor and water together to the consistence 
of treacle, and when the mixture is cold saturate it with 
fixed air. Pour the mixture thus saturated into one or 
more large bottles or narrow-mouthed jars; cover it 
over loosely with paper, and upon that lay a slate or 
board with a weight to keep it steady. Place the ves- 
sel in a situation where the thermometcr will stand from 
70° to 80°, and stir up the mixture two or three times 
in 24 hours. In about two days such a degrec of fer- 
mentation will have taken place, as to give the mixture 
With the yeast in this state, 
aud before it has acquired a thoroughly vinous smell, 
mix the quantity of flour intended for bread, in the pro- 
portion of six pounds of flour to a quart of yeast, and 
a sufficient portion of warm water. Knead them well 
together in a proper vessel, and covering it with a cloth, 
Jet the dough stand for 12 hours, or till it appears to be 
sufficiently fermented in the fore-mentioned degree of 
warmth. It is then to be formed into loaves and baked. 
Mr Henry adds, that perhaps the yeast would be more 
perfect, if a decoction of malt were used instead of simple 
water. 

It has lately been discovered, that a decoction of malt 
alone, without any addition, will produce a yeast pro- 
per enough for the purpose of brewing. ‘This discovery 
was made by Joseph Senyor, servant of the reverend Mr 
Mason of Aston near Rotheram; and he received for it 
a reward of 201. from the Society for promoting Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce. The process is as fol- 
lows: Procurc three earthen or wooden vessels of dif- 
ferent sizes and apertures, one capable of holding two 
quarts, the other three or four, and the third five or six: 
boil a quarter of a peck of malt for about eight or ten 
minutes in three pints of water; and when a quart is 
poured off from the grains, let it stand in the first or 
smaller vessel in a cool place till not quite cold, but re- 
taining that degree of heat which the brewers usually 
find to be proper when they begin to work their liquor. 
Then remove the vessel into some warm situation ncar a 
fire, where the thermometer stands between 70 and 80 
degrees Falirenheit, and there let it remain till the fer- 
mentation begins, which will be plainly perceived 
within 30 hours: add then two quarts more of a like 
decoction of malt, when cool, as the first was; and 
mix the whole ia the second or larger vessel, and stir 
it well in, which must be repeated in the usual way, as 
it rises in a common vat: then add a still greater quan- 
tity of the same decoction, to be worked in the largest 
vessel, which will produce yeast enough for a brewing 
of 40 gallons. 

Common ale yeast may be kept fresh and fit for use 
several months by the following method: Put a quan- 


tity of it into a close canvas bag, and gently squeeze 


out the moisture in a screw-press till the remaining mat- 
ter be as firm and stiff as clay. In this state it may be 
elose packed up in a tight cask for secnring it from the 
air; and will kecp fresh, sound, and fit for use, fora 
long time. This is a secret that might be of great use 
to the brewers and distillers, who, though they employ 
very large quantities of yeast, seem to know no method 
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of preserving it, or raising nurseries of it; for want of 
which they sustain a very considerable loss; whereas 
the brewers in Flanders make a very great advantage 
of supplying the malt distillers of Holland with yeast, 
which is rendered lasting and fit for carriage by this 
easv expedient. 

YELL, one of the islands of Shetland, lying north- 
east from the Mainland, and divided from it by an 
arm of the sea, called Yell-Sound. By some it is 
thought to have been the Thule of the ancients. In 
the old descriptions it is said to be 20 miles long and 
8 bruad. It is very mountainous and full of moss; but 
there are pretty considerable pastures in which they 
feed a great many sheep; and it also affords plenty of 
peat. It has eight large harbours, which would not be 
thought despicable in other countries. Anciently it 
seems to have been pretty populous, since there are in 
it three churches, twenty chapels, and many brughs or 
Pictish forts. 

YELLOW, one of the original colours of light. 

Yettow-Colour for House-painting. See Conown- 
Making. 

Naples Yettow, a beautiful colour much used by 
painters, formerly thought to be prepared from arsenic, 
but now discovered to have lead for its basis. 

Yettow-Hammer. See FRINGILLA, ORNITHOLO- 
GY Index. 

Yertow-Fever. See Mrepicine, N° 168. 

YEMEN, a province of Arabia, stretching along 
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the Red sea and Indian ocean, and forming a part of 


the country once known by the name of Arabia Felix, 

YEOMAN, the first or highest degree among the 
plebeians of England, next in order to the gentry. 

The ycomen are properly freeholders, who having 
land of their own, live on good hnsbandry. 

YEOMAN is also a title of office in the king’s houre- 
hold, of a middle place or rank betwecn an officer and a 
groom. , 

Yzomen of the Guard were anciently 250 met of 
the best rank under gentry, and of larger stature than 
ordinary, each being required to be six feet high. At 
present there are but 100 yeomen in constant duty, and 
70 more not in duty 3 and as any of the 100 dies, his 


place is supplied out of the 70 They go dressed after: 


the manner of King Henry VIII.’s time. They form- 
erly had diet as well as wages when in waiting; bet 
this was taken off in the reign of Queen Anne. 

YEST, or Yeast. See YEAST. 

YEW. See Taxus, Borany Index. 

Yew trees are remarkable for their duration. There: 
are now growing within 300 yards of the old Gothic 
ruins of Fountain’s abbey, near Rippon, in Yorkshire, 
seven very large yew trees, commonly called the Seven 
Sisters, whose exact ages cannot be accurately ascertain- 
ed, though tradition says that they were standing in the 
year 1088. —Itis said also, that when the great Foua- 
tain’s abbey was building, which is 700 feet long, and 
was finished in 1283, the masons used to work their 
stones, during the hot summers, nnder the shade of these 
trees. The circumference of the Seven Sisters, when 
measured by a curious traveller, were of the following 
sizes :—the sinallest tree, round its body, 5 yards x foot; 
fours others are from 5% to 7% yards; the sixth is 9¢ 
yards ; and the seventh is 11 yards 1 foot 7 inches in 
circumference, being 2 yards 10 inches larger than the 
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ereat yew tree now growing in the churchyard at Gres- 
ford, in North Wales, which is 9 yards g inches. 
These trees are the largest and oldest in the British do- 
minions. 

YNCA, an appellation anciently given to the kings 
of Peru, and the princes of their blood; the word li- 
terally signilying lord, king, emperor, and royal blood. 

YOAK, or YoxE, in Agriculture, a frame of wood 
fitted over the necks of oxen, whereby they are coupled 
together and harnessed to the plough. 

Yoax of Land, anciently was the space which a yoke 
of oxen, that is, two oxen, may plough in one day. 

YOLK, the yellow part in the middle of an egg (see 
Kec). 

YONNE, a department in the central part of France, 
lying along both sides of the river Yonne. The soil is 
fertile, and produces grain of all kinds, hemp, legumes, 
fruits, and vines. Wine is a principal article of com- 
merce in this department. Wood and pastnrage also 
abound. The manufactures, which consist of woollens, 
cottons, hosicry, leather, paper, glass, ironwork, &c. 
are not of great importance. The extent of this de- 
partment is 729,226 hectares, and the population in 
18147 amounted to 325,994. Auxerre is the clief town. 

YORK, in Latin Edoracum, the capital of York- 
shire in England. This city is so ancient that the origin 
of it is uncertain. In the time of the Romans a legion 
was stationed here, it being then the eapital of the Bri- 
rantes; and here died the emperor Severus, and Flavius 
Valerins Constantius Chlorus, father of Constantine the 
Great. There was then also a temple of Bellona here, 
and no less than three military ways went from hence. 
Yn the time of the Saxons it was erected into an arch- 
bishopric by Pope Honorius, to which are now subject 
the bishoprics ol Chester, Durham, Carlisle, and the isle 
of Man; thongh anciently 12 bishoprics in England, 
snd all Scotland, were. A horn is still kept in the 
minster, by which Ulphius, one of the Saxon princes, 
hestowed all his lands and revenues upon the church. 

This city suffered very much during the ravages of 
the Danes; but, after the Conquest, it began to flourish 
again. The cathedral, which cost a long time and a 
great deal of money in building, is a most stately Go- 
thic pile. Its chapter-house is particularly admired for 
its painted glass, its fine marble stalls, its pillars of ala- 
baster, and cnrious contrivance. In it is the following 
line in gold letters: 


Ut Rosa, flos florum, sic est Domus ista Domorum. 


The choir is remarkable for its fine carvings, particular- 
ly the statues of all the English monarchs ; and the 
windows are exquisitely painted with the history of the 
‘Bible. The lanthorn steeple is 70 feet square, and 188 
high, and the windows are 45. At the south end is a 
circular light, called the azzgo/d window from the co- 
Jour of its glass; and at the north end is a very large 
one, whose painting represents embroidery. 

This city was formerly reckoned the second city in 
Eneland 5 but though it stands upon more ground, it is 
inferior in trade, wealth, and population, to Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, and several other cities. The inhabi- 
tants amounted to 18,217 1n 1811. It is situatedina 
fine plain, on both sides the Ouse, walled and divided 
ito four’ wards, containing 28 parishes. It enjoys 
darge privileges and immunities, conferred upow it by a 
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succession of kings from Henry IT. and its chief magis- 
trate has the title of Jord mayor, which is an honour 
peculiar te it and London. Richard II. made it a 
county of itself. The conservancy of most of the rivers 
of the county, within certain limits, belongs to the lord 
mayor and aldermen. The middle arch of the bridge 
here over the Ouse is thought to equal the Rialto at 
Venice in architecture, height, and breadth, the dia- 
meter being 81 feet, andthe height 51. Though this 
city is 60 miles distant from the sea, yet ships of 70 
tons bnrden come up the river to it. The town-house 
or guild-hall stands spon the bridge, and is superior in 
all respects to that of London. In the Popish times 
there were nine abbeys here, and a vast number of 
churches; but of the latter there are only 17 now. The 
steeple of that of Allhallows is reckoned the finest in 
England. The archbishop has a fine palace; and the 
assembly-room, designed by the earl of ‘Burlington, is 
very noble. Here are plays, assemblies, concerts, and 
the like entertainments, at some house or other, almost 
every, night in the week. In the old castle, built orign- 
nally by William the Conqueror, and repaired in 1701, 
the assizes are kept. It serves also for the county-gaol, 
which is the neatest and pleasantest in England, with 
an area larger than that of the king’s-bench, and it bas 
a handsome chapel in it, with a good allowance for a 
preacher. ‘This city has long given the title of duke to 
some branch of the royal family, 

The plenty and cheapness of provisions induces many 
persons of small fortune, or that would live frugally, te 
take up their abode here; and the venerable remains of 
Roman antiquities, and those ofa later date, as abbeys, 
churches, and castles, procure this city a visit from every 
curious traveller. Many Roman altars, urns, coins, in- 
scriptions, &c. have been found; and Saxon coins are 
still extant that have been struck here. ‘The members, 
being two in number, for this city, have precedence of 
all others, except those of London, in the house of com- 
mons. An infirmary, after the manner of those of Bath, 
Bristol, &c. hath been erected in it ; and a cotton ma- 
nufacture established and brought to great perfection. 
Besides four weekly markets, it hasa great many fairs; 
one, in particular, every other Thursday for cattle and 
sheep. W. Long. 1. 1. N. Lat. 53. 59. 

YORKSHIRE, the largest county of England, 
bounded on the south by Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and Lincolnshire ; on the north by Durham and West 
moreland; on the east by the German ocean; and on 
the west by Lancashire and a part of Cheshire.—It 1s 
npwards of 80 miles in length from east to west, nearly 
as much in breadth, and about 360 im circumference, 
containing, in the whole, 26 hundreds or wapentakes, 
49 market-towns, 563 parishes, 242 vicarages, with 
many chapels of ease, and 2330 villages. Its area w 
computed by some at 4634 square miles, and its inba- 
bitants in 1811 amounted to 973,113, of whom 305,1 $0 
lived in towns, and 667,963 in the country. It is di- 
vided into three parts or ridings, viz. the West, Hast, and 
North; so denominated from their situation, in respect 
of the city of York. Each of these is as large, if not lar- 
ger, than any ordinary county. There are other divi- 
sions, as Richmondshire, Allertonshire, Howdenshire, 
Hallanshire, Craven, Cleveland, Marshland, Holderness, 
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As the soil and face of the country vary greatly, so 
does 
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does the air. In the hilly parts the air is good, but the 


—y—— soil very indiflerent ; of the lower some are marshy, 


others drier, and the soil of both rich; but the air of-the 
former is more foggy and unhealthy than that of: the 
latter. The manufactures of this county are cutlery 
and hard-wares, particularly knives, bits, and. spurs; 
but the principal arc stockings and woollen cloth, . with 
which it supplies in a great measure Germany and the 
North. As to the produce, it abounds in corn, cattle, 
horses, lead and iron, coal, wood, lime, liquorice, alum,, 
jet, &c. It ties wholly in the northern circuit, and 
much tle greater part of it in the diocese of York; that 
only which is called Lzchmondshire belonging to the 
diocese of Chester. ‘Uhe members it sends to: parliament 
are 30; of which two are for the shire and 28 for the 
towns. 

New-York, one of the United States of Anterica, is 
bounded towards the south-east by tle Atlantic ocean ; 
east by Connecticut, Massachusets, and Vermont ; north 
by the 45th degree of latitude, which divides it from 
Canada; north-westwardly by the river Iroquois or St 
Lawrence, and the lakes Ontario and Erie; south-west 
and south by Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The 
whose state contains about 44,000 square miles, equal 
to 28,160,000 acres. 


The state, to speak generally, abounds. with lakes, 


some of salt and others ol fresh water. It is intersected 
by ridges of mountains rnnoing in a north-east and 
south-west direction. Beyond the Allegany mountains, 
however, the country is a dead level, of a fine rich soil, 
covered in its natural state, with maple, beech, birch, 
cherry, black-walnut, locust, hickory, and some mul- 
berry: trees. On the banks of Lake Erie, are a few ches- 
nut and oak ridges. Hemlock swamps are interspersed 
thinly through the country. All the creeks that empty 
into Lake Erie have falls, which afford many excellent 
mill seats. East of the Allegany mountains, the coun- 
try is broken into hills with rich iutervening valleys. 
The hills are clothed thick with timber, and when 
cleared afford fine pasture; the valleys, when cultivated, 
produce wheat, hemp, flax, pease, grass, oats, Indian 
corn. | 

The principal rivers are the Hudson, and the Mo- 
hawk, which is a branch of the former. ‘The Hudson 
is navigable for sloops 160 miles from its mouth, and 
by the Mohawk boats ascend about 70 miles farther. 
A canal is now in progress to extend the inland navi- 
gation from the head waters of the Mohawk to Lake 
Erie, a distance of 200 miles. In the north eastern 
ports, Lake Champlain affords a navigable communica- 
tion for 100 miles; and the St Lawrence, with lakes 
Ontarioand Erie, for many hundred miles more, on the 
north-western frontier. 

Iron abounds in the state of New York, and lead is 
wrought at some places, but the other metals are scarce. 
Roofing slate, lime-stone, marble, and coal are found 
in some situations. Gypsum and salt (fron springs) 
are abundant in the western parts. The mineral waters 


of Balston and Saratoga are celebrated for their medi-. 


cinal virtues. 

The wild animals are now becoming rare in thisstate. 
The wolf, formerly common, is seldom seen. The bears, 
which are sti!l found in considerable numbers, often 
carry off the hogs from new settlements. The cou- 


govar seldom appears; the: deer, fox, marten, beaver, 
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and squirrel are found occasionally. Snakes of a large 
size are met with in the uncultivated parts. 

‘The population of this state in 1749 was estimated 
at 100,000; in 1800 it amounted to 586,050; and in 
1810, to 959,049, including 15,017 slaves. At the 
last mentioned period New York was the second state 
in the union for population ; but it is probably now the 
first. a if- 

The legislative power is vested in a senate and 
house of assembly. ‘The latter is elected annually by. 
ballot, by electors who must be freeholders to the va-. 
lue of fifty dollars, or residents renting tenements of 
five dollars yearly value. ‘The senate is clected for 
four years, one fourth being renewed every year. ‘The 
permanent number of senators is 32, of members of the 
lower house 150.. ‘Lie executive power resides in a 
governor elected for three years by the frecholders,. 
with a council of four senators, chosen annually by the 
legislature. ‘The judges, who are appointed by the go- 
vernor and council, hold their effices during good beha- 
viour till the age of sixty. 

‘There is no state religion,. but the clergymen of each 
persuasion are supported by the voluntary contributions 
of their congregations. The Presbyterians are the most. 
numerous sect, the Episcopalians next. ‘The Baptists, 
Methodists, Quakers, and Roman Catholics are also 
pretty numerous. In 1815, there were 2621 primary 
schools in the state, at which 140,720 scholars were. 
educated. It is rare to meet with any person in thisstate 
who cannot read and write. ‘There is also a consider- 
able nuniber of academies, and three colleges,—-Colum- 
bia College founded in 1754, Union College founded 
in 17943; and Hamilton College in 1812. The num- 
ber of scientific and humane societies is also consider- 
able. Above seventy newspapers are printed in thie 
state, 

‘The manufactures of this state consist of iron, glass, . 
gunpowder, woollens, linens and cottons, cordage, spi- 
rits, leather, hats, 8c. ‘Vhough several large works are 
established, about one third of the articles produced are 
made in families. ‘The whole value of manufactures. 
in 1810 was thirty-three millions of dollars; but dur- 
ing the war with England in 1814, the amount was 
suppased not to fall short of fifty millions. So rapid 
has been the accumulation of capital tn tins state, that 
the value of lands and houses, which was found by a 
fiscal survey in 1799 to be 100,380,706 dollars, a- 
mounted aceording to a new survey in 1814 to 
269,370,900 dollars. The exports of this state, in 
1817, amounted to 18,707,433 dollars; being one 
half greater than those of any other state in the unions. 

Though New York is the first commercial state in 
North America, the bnlk of the inhabitants live by 
apriculture.. ‘They ave generally industrious, sober, 
and well informed. ‘There are still some small socie- 
ties of Dutch and Germans, who preserve both the 
language aud manners of their country. In general the 
inhabitants of this state are neither infected with the 
hypocritical austerity, pride, and selhshness of the New 
Englanders, nor with the lax morality and ostentatious 
habits of the people of the southern states. In times 


of difficulty they have generally held a moderate 


course. 
New-York, a city. of North Ameriea, capital of the 
state of the same name. Itis situated at the south-west: 


point. 
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York. point of an island, at the confluence of Hudson and East 


Lyne rivers, and is about four miles in circumference. The 
situation is both healthy and pleasant. Surraunded on 
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an act constituting 21 gentlemen (of whom the govern= — yorq 
or and lieutenant-governor for the time being,are mem- Young. 


hers ex officits) a body corporate and politic by the ——~v—~ — 


all sides by water, it is refreshed by cool breezes in sum- 
mer, and the air in winter is more temperate than in 
other places under the same parallel. York island 1s 
15 miles in length, and hardly one in breadth. It is 
joined to the main hy a bridge called King’s bridge. 
The channels between Long and Staten islands, and be- 
tween Long and York islands, are. so narrow as to occa- 
sion an unusual rapidity of the tides, which is increased 
by the confluence of the waters of Hudson and Fast 
riveis. ‘his rapidity, in general, prevents the ohstruc- 
tion of the channel by ice. There is na bason or bay 
for the reception of ships ; but the road where they he 
in East river is defended from the violence of the sea 
by the islands which interlock with each other; so that, 
except that of Rhode island, the harbour of New- York, 
which admits ships of any burden, is the best of the 
United States. The number of the inhabitants in 1817 
was estimated at 120,000. 

The most magnificent edifice in this city is Federal 
Fall, at the head of Broadstreet 5 in a gallery in front 
of which General Washington, attended by the senate 
and house of representatives, took his oath of office at 
the commencement of the operation of the federal con- 
stitution, 30th April, 1789. Near this building is 
another, appropriated to the American Musenm and 
Academy of Fine Arts. There were about fifty 
churches and meeting-houses in the city in 1817, many 
of which are built and fitted up in a style of great ele- 
gance, and even splendour. ‘The best private honses 
are built of brick painted red, and have a very neat 
and cleanly appearance. here is a theatre of great 
size, though not a fine building. ‘The battery, which 
fronts the sea, forms one of the most beautiful walks of 
which any city can hoast. Several of the principal 
streets being garnished with rows of trees, have an un- 
commonly gay and pleasing effect. In New York, as 
in many old towns in Britain, the entries to cellars pro- 
ject into the street, and injure both the beauty and the 
conveniency of the foot pavement. The street is also 
encumbered by large quantities of goods piled up at 
the outside of the shop doors; and great numbers of 
pigs are seen running about. Formerly the city suf- 
fered much from the want ef water, but now it 1s con- 
veyed in pipes to all the streets in abundance. Rents 
are high, even when a comparison is made with Lon- 
don. The natural harbour of New York is one of the 
hest in America, and its trade is so great, that it 
amounts to nemly one-fifth of the whole foreign trade 
of the United States. It is probably at present the se- 
cond trading city in Europe or America. 

King’s college was chiefly founded by the voluntary 
contributions of the inhabitants of the province, assisted 
by the gencral assembly, and the corporation of Trinity 
Church, and in the year 1754, obtained a royal charter. 
The building consists of an elegant stone edifice, three 
stories high, with four stair cases, 12 apartments in each, 
a chapel, hall, library, museum, anatomical theatre, and 
a school for experimental philosophy. It is situated on 
a dry gravelly soil, about 150 yards from the bank of 
Eludscw’s river, commanding a beautiful and extensive 
prosject. Since the revolution, the legislature passed 
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name of ** The Regents of the University of the State 
of New-York.” ‘They are entrusted with the care of 
literature in general, and have power to grant charters 
for erecting colleges and academies through the state. 
It is now denominated Colwmbza college. It consists of 
a faculty of arts, and one of physic, the first having a 
president and seven professors, and the second a dean, 
and the same number of professors. 

The government of this city is at present in the hands 
of a mayor, aldermen, and common conneils; and the 
city is divided into seven wards, in each of which aa 
alderman and assistant are annually chosen hy the 
people. A court of session is held for the trial of cri- 
minal causes. There were eight banks in the city in 
18143 and there is a great number of literary, scien- 
tific, and benevolent institutions. The shipping be- 
longing to the port in 1815 amounted to 278,868 tons. 
New-York is 95 miles N. E. of Philadelphia, 197 
N. E. of Baltimore, and 913 from Charleston. W. 
Long. 74° of a5". N. Lat. 4o° 42!’ 8”. 

YOUNG, Dr Epwarp, was the son of a clergyman 
of the same name, and was born about the year 1679. 
When sufficiently qualified, le was matriculated into 
All-Souls college, Oxford; and designing to follow the 
civil law, he took a degree in that profession. In this 
situation he wrote his poem called The Last Day, 
published in 17043 which coming from a layman gave 
universal satisfaction: this was soon after followed by 
another, entitled The Force of Religion, or Vanquished 
Love. ‘These productions gained him a respectable 
acquaintance 3 he was intimate with Addison, and thus 
became one of the writers of the Spectator: but the 
turn of his mind leading him to the church, he took 
orders, was made one of the king’s chaplains, and oh- 
tained the living of Welwyn in Hertfordshire, worth 
about sool. per annum, but he never rose to higher 
preferment. For some years belore the death of the 
late prince of Wales, Dr Young attended his court 
pretty constantly ; but upon his decease all lis hopes of 
church preferment vanished ; however, upon the death 
of Dr Hales, he was taken into the service of the prin- 
cess dowager of Wales, and succeeded him as ber privy 
chaplain. When pretty far advanced in life, be married 
the lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of the late ear! of 
Litchfield. This lady was a widow, and had an aml- 
able son and daughter, who both died young. What 
he felt for their loss, as well as for that of his wife, 1s 
finely expressed in his Night Thoughts, in whieh the 
young lady is characterised under the name of Nar- 
cissa 3 her brother by that of Philander; and his wile, 
though nameless, is frequently mentioned; and he 
thus, in an apostrophe to death, deplores the loss of all 
the three. 


Insatiate archer, could not once suffice * 
Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain, 
And thrice ere thrice yon moon renew’d her horn. 


He wrote three tragedics, The Revenge, Busiris, and 
The Brotheis. His satires, ealled Love of Fame the 
universal Passion, are by many esteemed his principal 
performance 3 though Swift said the poet should — 
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been either more angry or more merry: they have been 
characterised as a string of epigrams written on one sub- 
ject, that tire the reader before he gets through them. 
His Complaint, or Night Thoughts, exhibit him as a 
moral and melancholy poet, and are esteemed his master- 
piece. They form a species of poetry peculiarly his 
own, and in which he has been unrivalled by all those 
who attempted to write in this manncr. ‘They were 
written under the recent pressure of his sorrow for the 
loss of his wife, daughter, and son-in-law; they are ad- 
dressed to Lorenzo, a man of pleasure and the world, 
and who, as it is insinuated by some, is ins own son, 
‘but then labouring under his father’s displeasure. As 
‘a prose-writer, he ariaigned the prevailing manncrs of 
his time, in a work called The Centaur not Fabulous ; 
and when he was above 80 years of age, published Con- 
jectures on Original Composition. He published some 
other pieces; and the whole of his works are collected 
in 4 and 5 vols 12mo. Dr Young’s turn of mind was 
naturally solemn ; and he usually, when at home in the 
country, spent many hours of the day walking in Ins 
own church-yard among the tombs. His conversation, 
his writings, had all a reference to the life after this ; 
and this turn of disposition mixcd itself even with his 
improvements in gardening. He had, for instance, an 
alcove with a bench, so painted, near his house, that at 
a distance it looked as a real one which the spectator 
was then approaching. Upon coming up near it, how- 
ever, the deception was perceived, and this motto ap- 
peared, Invisibilia non decipiunt, “ The things unseen 
do not deceive us.” Yet, notwithstanding this gloomi- 
ness of temper, he was fond of innocent sports and 
amusement: he instituted an assembly and a bowling- 
green in the parish of which he was rector, and often 
promoted the gaiety of the company in person. His 
wit was gencrally poignant, aud ever levelled at those 
who testified any contempt for decency and religion. 
His epigram, spoken extempore on Voltaire, is well 
known; who happening in his company to ridicule Mil- 


ton, and the allegorical personages of Death and Sin, 


Young thns addressed him: 
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Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin, 
You seem a Milton with his Death and Sin. 
One Sunday, preaching in office at St James’s, he 
found, that though he strove to make his audience at- 
tentive, he could not prevail. Upon which his pity for 


their folly got the better of all decorums, and he sat 


back in the pulpit and burst into a flood of tears. ‘T'o- 
wards the latter part of life he knew his own infirmities, 
and suffered himself to be in pupilage to his house-kcep- 
er; for he considered that, at a certain time of life, the 
second childhood of-age demanded its wonted protection. 
His son, whose boyish follies were long obnoxious to pa- 
ternal severity, was at last forgiven in his will; and our 
poet died regretted by all,. having performed all that 
man could do to fill his post with dignity. His death 
happened in 14765. 

YOUTH, that state of man in which he approaches 
towards his greatest perfection of body. 

YPRES, a handsome, large, and populous town of 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, with a bishop’s see. 
It has a considerable manufactory in cloth and serges, 
and every year in Lent there is a considerable fair. 
It is one of the barrier towns, but was besieged and 
taken by the French in 1744, and also in 1794. Itis 
seated in a fertile plain on the river Ypre, in E. Long. 
2. 48. N. Lat. go. 51. 

YTTRIA, one of the lately discovered earths. For 
an account of its properties and combinations, see CHE- 
Mistry, N° 1457. 

Yrrrro-Tantalite, a mineral substance containing the 
new earth yttria, and the new metal tantalium, which 
latter is found by Dr Wollaston to be identical with 
columbium. 

YUCCA, ApAm’s NEEDLE, a genus of plants of the 
class hexandria. ‘The species of this plant are al! ex- 
ceedingly curious in their growth, and are therefore 
much cultivated in gardens. The Indians make a kind 
of bread from the roots of this plant. 

YULE, Yoo, or Jui. See Lut. 

YUNX, a genns of birds of the order pice. See 
OrniTHOLOGY Index. ; 
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7 or z, the 24th and last letter, and the rth conso- 
5 nant of our alphabet 5 the sound of which is form- 
ed by a motion of the tongue from the palate down- 
wards and upwards to it again, with a shutting and open- 
ing of the teeth at the same time. This letter has been 
reputed a double consonant, having the sound ds ; but 
some think with very little reason: aud, as if we thought 
otherwise, we often double it, as in puzzle, muxzle, &e. 
Among the ancients, Z was a numeral letter, signifying 
20003; and with a dash added a-top, Z signified 2000 
times 2000, or 4,000,000. 

In abbreviations this letter formerly stood as a mark 
for several sorts of weights; sometimes it signified an 


- eunce and a half; and very frequently it stood for half 
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an ounce; sometimes for the eighth part of an ounce, 
or a dram troy weight ; and it has in earlier times been 
used to express the third part of an ounce or eight scru- 
ples. ZZ were used by some of the ancient physicians 
to express myrrh, and at present they are often used to 
signify zinziber or ginger. 

ZAARA, ZapaRA, SAHARA, or the Desert, a vast 
country of Africa, bounded on the north by Barbary, 
on the east by Fezzan and Cashna, on the south by 
Tombuctoo, and on the west by the Atlantie ocean. 


‘Zaara contains a variety of wandering nations, all pro- 


ceeding from Arabs, Moors, and fugitive Portnguese, 
who took refuge there when the family of the Sherifs 
made themselves masters of the three kingdoms of Bar- 
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bary. All these people bear indiscriminately the names 
of Nars, Moors, or Arabs. They ave subdivided into 
various nations, of which the most considerable are the 


—-—— Mongearts, ‘rasars, and Bracnars. ‘The Mongearts 


lead a wandering life, and live chiefly on the milk of 
their flocks, with a little barley-meal, and some dates. 
The poorer sort go naked, except the females, who 
commonly wrap a clout about their middle, and wear a 
kind of bonnet on their head; but the wealthier sort 


have a kind of loose gown, made of blue calico, with 


large sleeves, that is brought them from Negroland. 
When they move from one place to another for fresh 
pasture, water, or prey, most of them ride on camels, 
which have generally a sort of saddle between the bunch 
and theeneck, with a string or strap run through their 
nostrils, which serves for a bridle; and instead of spurs 
they nse a sharpbodkin. Their tents or huts are cover- 
ed with a coarse stuff, made of camel’s hair, and a kind 
of wool or moss that grows on the palm trees. These 
Arabs live here under the government of their sheiks or 
cheyks; as iu Arabia, Egypt, and other places, The 
other two tribes are ratlier more civilized. They are 
all Mahometans. 

ZABULON, in Ancient Geography, one of the 
twelve tribes; bounded on the north by the tribes of 
Asher and Naphthali ; on the east by the sea of Gali- 
Jee; on the south by the tribe of Issachar or the brook 
Cison, which ran between both; on the west by the 
Mediterranean 3; so that it touched two seas, or was bi- 
marous. 

ZABULON, in Ancient Geography, a very strong town 
in the tribe of that name, ou the Mediterranean, sir- 
named of men, near Ptolemais: its vicinity to which 
makes it probable that it was also Chabulon, unless ei- 
ther name isa faulty reading in Josephus ; distant about 
60 stadia from Ptolemais. 

ZACYNTHUS, in Anczent Geography, an island to 
the south of Ceplialenia 60 stadia, but nearer to Pelo- 
ponnesus, in the Ionian sea, formerly subject to Ulysses, 
in compass above 160 stadia, woody and fruitful, with 
a considerable cognominal town and a port. The island 
lies over against Elis, having a colony of Achzeans from 
Peloponnesus, over against the Corinthian gulf. Both 
island and town are now called Zante. 

ZAFFRE, is the oxide of cobalt, cmployed for 
painting pottery ware and porcelain of a blue colour. 
The method of preparing it is as follows: The cobalt 
taken out of the mine is broken with hammers into 
picces about the size of a hen’s egg; and the stony in- 
volucrum, with such other heterogeneous matters as are 
distinguishable by the eye, are separated as much as 
possible. The chosen mineral is then pounded in stamp- 
ing mills, and sifted through brass wire sicves. The 
lighter parts are washed off by water, and it is after- 
wards put into a large flat-bottomed arched furnace, re- 
sembling a baking oven, where the flame of the wood 
reverberates upon the ore; whic is occasionally stirred 
and turned with long handled iron hooks or rakes; and 
the process is continued till it ceases to emit any fumes, 
The oven or furnace is terminated by a long horizontal 
gallery, which serves for a chimney; in which the 
arsenic, naturally mixed with the ore, sublimes. If the 
ore contains a little bismuth,-as this semimetal is very 
fusible, it is collected at the bottom of the furnace. 
The cobalt remains in the state of a dark gray oxide, 
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and is called zeffre. One hundred pounds of the cobalt 
ore lose 20 and even 30 per cent. during this operation, 
which is continued 4 or even 9 honrs, according to thie 
quality of the ore. The roasted ore being taken out 
from the furnace, such parts as are concretcd into lumps 
are pounded and sifted afresh. Zaffre, in commerce, is 
never pure, being mixed with two or rather three parts 
of powdcred flints. A proper quantity of the best sort 
of these, after being ignited in a furnace, is thrown in- 
to water to rendcr it friable, and more easily reduced 
to powder; which, being sifted, is mixed with the zaf- 
fre, according to the before-mentioned dose ; and the 
mixture is put into casks, after being moistened with 
water. This oxide, fused with three parts of sand and 
one of potash, forms a blue glass; which, when pound- 
ed, sifted, and afterwards ground in mills, included in 
large casks, forms salt. 


The blue of zaffre is the most solid and fixed of all: 


the colours, that can be employed in vitrification. It 
suffers no change from thé most violent fire. It is suc- 
cessfully employed to give shades of blue to enamels, 
and to the crystal glasses made in imitation of some 
opaque and transparent precious stones, as the lapis 
lazuli, the turquois, the sapphire, and others of this 
kind. 

ZALEUCUS, a famous legislator of the Locrians,. 
and the disciple of Pythagoras, flourished 500 years, 
B.C. He made a law, by which he punished adulter- 
ers with the loss of both their eyes; and his son offend- 
ing, was not absolved from this punishment: yet, to 
show the father as well as the just lawgiver, he put out 
his own right, and his son’s left eye. This example of 
justice and severity made so strong an impression on the 
niinds of his subjects, that no instance was found of the 
commission of that vice during the reign of that legisla- 
tor. It is added, that Zaleucus forbade any wine being 
given to the sick on pain of death, unless it was pre- 
scribed by the physicians ; and that he was so Jealous 
of his laws, that he ordercd, that whoever was desirous 
of changing them, should be obliged, when he made the 
proposal, to have a cord about his neck, in order that he 
might be immediately strangled, if those alterations 
were esteemed no better than the laws already establish- 
ed. Diodorus Siculus attributes the same thing to Cha- 
rondas legislator of the Sybarites. 

ZAMA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Chamane, 
a district of Cappadocia, of unknown situation.—An- 
other Zama, of Mesopotamia, on the Saocoras, to the 
south of Nisibis—A third, of Numidia, distant five 
days journey to the west of Carthage: it was the other 
royal residence of the kings of Numidia, hence called 
Zama Regia. It stood in a plain; was stronger by art 
than nature; richly supplied with every necessary ; and 
abounding in men, and every weapon both of defence 
and annoyance. 

The last of these is remarkable for the decisive battle 
fought betwen the two greatest commanders in the 
world, Hannibal the Carthaginian and Scipio Africa- 
nus. Of this engagement, the most important perhaps 
that ever was fought, Mr Hooke gives the following ac- 
count. — : 

‘ Scipio drew up his army after the Roman manner, 
except that he placed the cohorts of the Principes di- 
rectly behind these of the Hastati, so as to leave sufh- 
cient space for the enemy’s elephants to pass i 
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from front to rear. C. DLeelius was posted on the left 


——— wing with the Italian horse, and Masinissa with his 


Numidians on the right. ‘The intervals of the first line 
Seipio filled up with lis Velites, or light-armed troops, 
ordering them, upon a signal given, to begin the bat- 
tle ; and, in case they were repulsed, or broke by the 
elephants, to run hack through the lanes before men- 
tioned, and eontinue on their flight till they were got 
behind the Triarii. ‘Those that were wounded, or in 
danger of being overtaken, were to turn off to the right 
and left through the spaces between the lines, and that 
way escape to the rear. 

“The army thus drawn up, Scipio went from rank 
to rank, urging his soldiers to eonsider the consequences 
of adefeat and the rewards of victory: on the one hand, 
certain death or slavery (for they had no town in Afriea 
strong enough to protect them); on the other, not only 
a lasting superiority over Carthage, but the empire of 
the rest of the world. > . 

‘© Hannibal ranged all his elephants, to the number 
of above 80, in one front. Behind these he plaeed his 
mercenaries, consisting of 12,000 men, Ligurians, Gauls, 
Baleares, and Mauritanians. 

‘©The new levies of Carthaginians and other A fri- 
eans, together with ooo Maeedonians, under a gene- 
ral named Sopater, composed the seeond line. And in 
the rear of all, at the distance of abont a furlong, he 
posted his Italian troops, in whom he chiefly eonfided. 
The Carthaginian horse formed his right wing, the 
Numidians his left. 

“¢ He ordered their several leaders to exhort their 
troops not to be discouraged by their own weakness, but 
to place the hope of victory in him and his Italian ar- 
my; and particularly directed the captains of the Car- 
thaginians to represent to them what would be the fate 
of their wives and children if the event of this battle 
should not prove successful. The general himself, walk- 
ing through the ranks of his Italian troops, ealled npon 
them to be mindful of the 17 eampaigns in whieh they 
had been fellow-soldiers with him; and of that constant 
series of victories by whieli they had extinguished in the 
Romans all hope of ever being conquerors. He urged 
them to remember, above all, the battles of Trebia, 
Thrasymenus, and Cannz ;* with any of whieh the ap- 
proaehing battle was in no wise to be eompared, either 
with respeet to the bravery or the number of the enemy. 
© The Romans were yet unfoiled, and in the height of 
their strengtli, when you first met them in, the field; 
nevertheless you vanquished them. The soldiers now 
before us are either the ehildren of the vanquished, or 
the remains of those whom you have often put to flight 
in Italy. Maintain therefore your general’s glory and 
your own, and establish to yourselves the name of invin- 
cible, by which you are become famous throughout the 
world.’ , 

“ When the Numidians of the two armies had skir- 
mished a while, Hannibal ordered the managers of the. 
elephants to drive them upon the enemy. Some of the 
beasts, frightened at the noise of the trumpets and other 
instruments of war which sounded on all sides, immedi- 
ately ran back amongst the Numidians of the Carthagi- 
nian left wing, and put them into confusion ; which 
Masinissa taking advantage of, entirely routed them. 
Great destruction was made of the Velites by the rest of 
the elephants, till these also being terrified, some of 
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them ran through the void spaces of the Raman army 


which Scipio had left for that purpose ; others falling ———~ 


in among the cavalry of the enemy’s might wing, gave 
Jiecelius the same opportunity against the Carthaginiar 
horse as had been given to Masinissa against the Numi- 
dian, and of which the Roman did not fail to make the 
same use. After this the infantry of the foremost lines 
joined battle. Hannibal’s mercenaries had the advan- 
tage in the beginning of the conflict; but the Roman 
Hastati, followed and encouraged by the Principes, who 
exhorted them to fight manfully, and showed themselves 
ready to assist them, bravely sustained the attack, and 
at length gained ground upon the enemy. ‘The meree- 
naries not being seasonably supported by their seeond 
line, and therefore thinking themselves betrayed, they 
in their retreat fell furiously upon the Africans ; so 
that these, the Hastati eoming up, were obliged to fight 
for some time both against their own mercenaries and 
the enemy. When the two Carthaginian lines had 
ceased their mutual rage, they joined their strength ; 
and though now but a merce throng of men, broke the 
Hastati: but then the Principes advancing to the assist 
ance of the latter, restored the battle; and most of the 
Afrieans and mereenaries were here cut off. Haunibal 
did not advanee to their relief, the Roman Triarii not 
having yet engaged, and the Principes being still in 
good order; and lest the routed Afrieans and mereena- 
ries should break the ranks of his Italian soldiers, he 
commanded these to present their spears at those who 
fled to them for protection, whieh obliged the runaways 
to move off to the right and left. 

‘©The ground over whieh the Romans must mareh 
before they could attaek Hannibal being strewed with 
heaps of dead bodies and weapons, and being slippery 
with blood, Seipio feared that the order of his battalions 
would be broke, should he pass it hastily. To avoid 
this misehief, he eommanded the Hastati to give over 
the pursuit, and halt where they were, opposite to the 
enemy’s centre: after whieh, having sent all his wound- 
ed to the rear, he advaneed leisurely with the Principes 
and Triarii, and plaeed them on the wings of the Ha- 
stati. Then followed a sharp engagement, in whieh 
victory was long and eagerly disputed. It would scem 
that the Romans, though superior in number, were onee 
upon the point of losing the day; for Polybius tells ns, 
that Masinissa and Leelins eame very seasonably, and as 
if sent from heaven, to their assistance. ‘These generals 
being returned from the pursuit of the eavalry, fell sud- 
denly upon the rear of Hannibal’s men, most of whom 
were cut off in their ranks ; and of those that fled, very 
few eseaped the horse, the country all round being a 
plain. 

“ Therc died of the Carthaginians in the fight above 
20,000, and almost the like number were taken prison- 
ers. The loss on the side of the Romans amounted to 
about 2000 men. Hannibal escaped with a few horse 
to Adrumetum, having performed every thing in the 


engagement which eould be expeeted from a great ge- 


neral. His army (says Polybins) could not have been 
more skilfully drawn up. For as the order of the Ro- 
man battalions makes it extremcly diffieult to break 
them, the Carthaginian wisely placed luis elephants in 
the front, that they might put the enemy in eoufusion 
before the armies should engage. In his first line he 
placed the mercenaries ; men bold and active, but not 
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well disciplined, that by their impetuosity he might give 
a check to the ardour of the Romans. The Africans 
and Carthaginians, whose courage he doubted, he post- 
ed in the middle between the mereenaries and his Ita- 
lian soldiers, that they might be forced to fight, or at 
least that the Romans, by slaughtering them, might fa- 
tigue themselves and blunt their weapons. Last of all, 
he drew up the troops he had disciplined himself, and 
in whom he chiefly eonfided, at a good distance from 
the second line, that they might not be broken by the 
route of the Africans and mercenaries, and kept them 
in reserve for a vigorous attack upon a tired and weak- 
ened enemy.”’ 

ZANGUEBAR, a eountry in Africa, lying on the 
eastern coast, betwcen three degrees of north latitude, 
and 18 south. It includes several petty kingdoms, im 
which the Portuguese have various settlements. The 
inhabitants, exeept those converted by the Portugucse, 
are all Mahometans or idolaters; and the latter much 
the more numerous. The names of the principal terri- 
tories are Mombaza, Lamon, Melinda, Quiola, and Mo- 
sambique. The Portuguese have built several forts in 
Mombaza and Mosambique, and have settled several 
colonies there. ‘They trade with the negroes for slaves, 
ivory, gold, ostrich-feathers, wax and drugs. The 
productions are much the same as in other parts of 
Africa between the tropics. 

ZANONIA, a genus of plants of the elass pentan- 
dria. See Borany Inder. 4 

ZANTE, an island of the Mediterranean, near the 
coast of the Morea, 19 miles south-east of the island of 
Cephalonia, belonging. to the Ionian republic. It is 
about 24 miles in length and 12 in breadth, and very 
pleasant and fertile; but its principal riches consist im 
eurrants, with which it greatly abounds. ‘They are cul- 
tivated in a very large plain, under the shelter of moun- 
tains on the shore of ‘this island; for which reason 
the sun has greater power to bring them to perfect ma- 
turity. The town called Zante may contain near 
20,000 inhabitants; the whole island contains about 
40,000. The houses are low, on account of the fre- 
quent earthquakes, for scarce a ycar passes without one; 
however, they do no great damage. The natives spcak 
both Greek and Italian. There are very few Roman 
Catholics among them; but they have a bishop as well 
as the Greeks. his place has no fortifications, but 
there is a fortress upon an eminence planted with cannon. 
In one part of this island is a plaee whieh shakes when 
trod upon like a quagmire; and a spring which throws 
out a great deal of bitumen, especially at the time of 
an earthquake. It serves instead of pitch to pay the 
bottoms of the ships, and about 100 barrels in a year 
are used for this purpose. ‘There are about 50 villages 
in the island; but no other large town beside Zante. 
It is seated on the eastern side of the island, and has a 
good harbour. This and the other [onian islands are 
now under the proteetion of Britam. EK. Long. 21. 3. 
ae ry ee 

ZANTHOXYLUM, the TooTHACHE-TREE, a ge- 
nus of plants of the class of diceeia; and in the natural 
system arranged under the 46th order, [Tederacez. See 
Borany Index. | 

ZAPATA, a kind of feast or ceremony held im 
Italy in the courts of certain princes, on St Nicholas’s 
day 3; wherein people hide presents in the shoes or slip- 
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pers of those they would do honour to,in such a manner Zapata 
> 
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as may surprise them on the morrow when they come 


to dress; being done in imitation of the practice of St =-~~—— 


Nicholas, who used in the night-time to throw purses of 
money in at the windows to marry poor maids withal. 

ZEA, INDIAN Corn; a genus of plants of the class 
moneecia. See Botany J/ndex.—There is only one spe- 
cies, the Mays, maize. The Indians in New England, 
and many other parts of America, had no other vege- 
table but maize or Indian eorn for making their bread. 

They call it weachin; and in the United States of A- 
merica there is a great proportion of the bread of the 
country made of this grain. In Italy and Germany 
also there is a speeies of maize which is the food of the 
poor inhabitants. 

The ear of the maize yields a much greater quan- 
tity of grain than any of our corn ears. There are com- 
monly about eight rows of grain in the ear, often more, 
if the ground be good. Each of these rows contains at 
least 30 grains, and eaeh of these givcs much more 
flour than a grain of any of our corn. ‘The grains are 
usually either white or ycllowish ; but sometimes they 
are red, bluish, greenish, or olive-coloured, and some- 
times striped and variegated. This sort of grain, though 
so essentially necessary to the natives of the place, is yet 
liable to many aecidents. It does not ripen till the end 
of September; so that the rains often faJl heavy upon 
it while on the stalk, and the birds in general peck it 
when it is soft and unripe. Nature has, to defend it 
from these accidents, covered it with a thick husk, 
which keeps off slight rains very well: but the birds 
if not frightened away, often eat through it, and devour 
a preat quantity of the grain. 

There are tliree or four varieties of maize in different 
parts of America. That of Virginia is very tall and 
robust, growing to seven or eight fect high; that of 
New England is shorter and lower. And the Indians 
fartller up in the country have a yet smaller kind in 
eommon use. The stalk of the maize 1s jointed like the 
sugar-cane; it is very soft and juicy, and the juice is so 
sweet and saecharine, that a syrup, as sweet as that of 
sugar, has been often made of it ; and things sweetened 
with it have been found not distinguishable from those 
done with sugar. It has not been tried yet whether it 
will crystallize into sugar ; but in all probability it will. 

The Americans plant this eorn any time from the 
beginning of March to the beginning of June ; but the 
best season is the middle of April. The savage Indians, 
who knew nothing of our account of months, used to 
guide themselves in the seed-time of this useful plant by 
the budding of some particular trees of that country, 
and by the coming up of a sort of fish into their rivers 
which they call the aloofe. These things were both so 
regular, that they were in no danger of mistaking the 
time. 

The manner of planting maize is in rows, at equal 
distances, every way about five or six feet. They open 
the earth with a hoe, taking away the surface to three 
or four inches deep, and of the breadth of the hoe; 
they then throw ima little of the fincr earth, so as to 
leave the hole four inches deep or thereabouts, and in 
each of these holes they place four or five grains at @ 
little distance from one another. If two or three of. 
these grow np, it is very well; some of them are usnal- 
ly destroyed either by the birds or other animals. 
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When the young plants appear, they hoe up the land, from which they are separated by a narrow chan- Zealand 
weeds from time to time; and when the stalk gathers nel, on the north ; by Brabant on the east 5 by Flanders, i 
some strength, they raise the earth alittle about it, and from which they are separated by one of the branches of Zembla. 
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continue this at every hoeing till it begins to put forth 
the ears; then they enlarge the hill of earth, round the 
root, to the size of a hop-hill, and after this they leave 
it till the time of harvest, without any farther care. 
When they gather the ears, they either immediately 
strip off the corn, or else hang up the ears, tied in traces 
at distances from one another ; for if they are laid near 
together, they will heat and rot, or else sprout and 
grow; but kept cool and separate, they will remain 
good all the winter. The best method is to thrash out 
the corn as soon as the harvest is over, to dry it well on 
mats in the sun, and then lay it up in, holes of the 
ground, well lined with mats, grass, or the likc, and 
afterwards covered at top with more earth. The most 
careful among the Indians use tliis method, and this sort 
of subterranean granary always proves good. 

The uses of this plant among the Indians are very 
many. ‘The great article is the making their bread of 
it ; but besides this, the stalks, when cut up before they 
are too much dried, are an excellent winter food for 
cattle ; but they usually leave them on the ground 
for the cattle to feed on. The husks about the ear are 
usually separated from the rest, and make a particular 
sort of fodder, not inferior to our hay. The Indian 
women have a way of slitting them into narrow parts, 
and they then weave them artificially into baskets and 
many other toys. The original way of eating the grain 
among the Indians was this: they boiled it whole in 
water till it swelled and became tender, and then they 
fed on it either alone, or atc it with their fish and veni- 
son instead of bread. Aftcr this, they found the way of 
boiling it into a sort of pudding, after bruising itin a 
mortar ; but the way of reducing it to flour is the best 
of all. They do this by parching it carefully in the 
fre, without burning, and then beating it in mortars 
and sifting it. ‘This flour they lay up in bags as their 
constant provision, and take it out with them when thcy 
go to war, eating it either dry or with water. The 
English have contrived, by mixing it into a stiff paste, 
either by itself or with rye or wheat-meal, fermenting 
it with leaven or yeast, and baking it in a hot oven, to 
make good bread of it. They have likewisc found out 
a method of making good beer, either of the bread or 
by malting the grain. 

ZEAL, passionate ardour for any person or cause. 
It is most frequently used to denote a strong and warm 
attacliment to the distinguishing doctrines or worship of 
some particular seet of Christians. Thus we say, a zea- 
lous Calvinist, Arminian, or Papist; though we may 
likewise with the greatest propriety say of an upright 
and benevolent man, that he is zealous of good works. 

ZEALAND, the chief of the Danish islands, is si- 


tuated at the entrance of the Balticsea, bounded by the 


Schaggerrac sea on the north ; by the Sound, which: se-_ 


parates it from Schonen, on the east ; by the Baltic sea 
on the south; and by the strait called the Great Belt, 
which separates it from the island of J'unen, on the west ; 
being of a round figure, near 200 miles in circumfe- 
rence: the chief town is Copenhagen. 

ZEALAND, is also a province of the United Nether- 
lands, consisting of eight islands, which lie in the mouth 


of the river Scheldt, bounded by the province of Hol- 


the Scheldt, on the south ; and by the German ocean 
on the west. 

New ZEALAND, a country of Asia, in the South Pa- 
cific ocean, first discovered by Tasman, the Dutch na- 
vigator, in the year 1642, who gave it the name of 
Staten Land, though it hasbcen generally distinguished 
in our maps and charts by the name of New Zealand, 
and was supposed to be part of a soutkern continent : 
but it is now known, from the late discoveries of Captain 
Cook who sailed round it, to consist of two large islands, 
divided from each other by a strait four or five leagues 
broad. ‘They are situated between the latitudes of 34 
and 48 degrees south, and between the longitudes of 
166 and 180 degrees east from Greenwich. One of 
these islands is for the most part mountainous, rather 
barren, and but thinly inhabited ; but the other is much 
more fertile, and of a bettcr appearance. In the opi- 
nion of Sir Joseph Banks and Dr Solander, every kind 
of European fruits, grain, and plants, would flourish 
here in the utmost luxuriance. From the vegetables 
found here, it is supposed that the winters are milder 
than those in England, and the summers not hotter, 
though more equally warm ; so that it is imagined, that 
if this country were settled by pcople from Europe, they 
would, with moderate industry, be soon supplied, not 
only with the necessaries, but the luxuries of life, in 
great abundance. Herc are forests of vast extent, filled 
with very large timber trees ; and near 400 plants were 
found here that had not been described by the natura- 
lists. The inhabitants of New Zealand are stout and 


robust, and equal in stature to the largest Europeans.. 


Their colour in general is brown, but in few deeper 
than that of the Spaniard who has been exposed to the 
sun, and in many notsodeep ; and both sexes havc good 
features. 
their bodies in a manner similar to the inhabitants of 
Otaheite,. and which is called ¢attowrng. ‘Their prin- 
cipal weapons are lances, darts, and a kind of battle- 
axes ; and they have generally shown themselves very 
hostile to the Europeans who have visited them. 

ZIEALOTS, an ancient sect of the Jews, so called 
from their pretended zcal for God’s law and the hononr 
of yeligion. 

ZEBRA. See Equus, Mammarta Index. 

ZEBU, a name given by M. de Buffon to the bos 
indicus of Linnzus. See Mamaia Index. 

ZECHARIAH, a canonical book of the Old Testa- 
ment. See Scripture, N® 8o. 

ZECHIN, or ZeccHtno. See SEQUIN. 

ZEDOARY, in the Matera Medica. See Kzmr- 
FERIA. 

ZELL, a city of Germany in the circle of Lower 
Saxony, capital of the duchies of Zell and Luncnburg, 


situated at the confluence of the rivers Aller and Fuhse, | 


30 miles north of Hanover, and 40 south of Lunenburg. 
i. 4Longeg. 58.4N. Lat. 52. 40.. 

ZEMBLA, Nova, a very large island lying in the 
Northern ocean, to the north of Russia, from which it 
is separated by the strait of Waigate. It has no inha- 
bitants except wild beasts, particularly white foxes and 
bears. In 1595 a Dutch vessel was cast away on the 
coast, and the ship’s company were obliged to winter 
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Their dress is very uncouth, and they mark - 
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Zembla, here 3 but they did not sec the sun from the fourth of nity of the employer, sunnuds for the office of zemin- Zeminda, 
‘Lemindar. November to the beginning of February, and had great dary were granted to the children of the deceased ze- Zend. 
em-y——— difficulty te keep themselves from being frozen to  mindar 3; and no other person was accepted, because the 


death. 

ZEMINDAR, in its original meaning, signifies a 
creat landholder of Bengal ; but it is now more strictly 
applicable to those whio have their title constituted or 
confirmed by a patent or charter from government, by 
which they hold their lands or zemindaries’ upon cer- 
tain conditions. It appears from history, that, in times 
prior to the irruption of the Mahomedans, the rajahs 
who held their residence at Delliy, and possessed the so- 
vereignty of Hindostan, deputed officers to collect their 
revenues. he word zemindar is Persian, and that 
language can have had no currency in the countries ef 
India, until it was introduced by the people of Persia. 
When the emperor Shehab-ul-Dien Ghory conquered 
the empire of Hindostan at the end of the 12th century, 
he left Sultan Cutub-ul-Dicn to be his viceroy at Delhy, 
and administer the government of Hindostan. From 
that timc the customs and practices of the Mahomedans 
began gradually to be established in India: their ar- 
mies were sent inte the countrics of the reduced rajahs, 
under the command of omrahs, in order to preserve the 
conquest ; and lands were allotted to them to defray the 
expence. From hence arose the system of Jaghiredarry 
in Hindostan. But when these Omrah Jaghiredars had 
established their own strength, several of them rebelled 
against the impcrial authority, and aspired at the crown. 
Thus circumstanced, the empcrors, in order to obviate 
these mischicfs, thouglit it would be more politic to 
commit the management of the country to tlie native 
Hindoos, who lad most distinguished themselves by the 
readiness and constancy of their obedience to the sove- 
reign power. 

In pursuance of this plan, districts were allotted to 
numbers of them under a reasonable revenue (Jummah 
Monasib), which they were required to pay in money 
to the governors of the provinces, dcputcd from the 
empcror. And in case any one of the omrahs or pro- 
viicial governors should swerve from his allegiance, the 
zemindars of that country were to exert themselves in 
such a manner as should check rebellion, and restore 
good government. Jor this purpose, grants of ze- 
mindary were severally conferred-upon such of the Hin- 
doos as were obedient ; describing their apportionment 
of the country ; and every person who had received a 
grant under the authority of the crown was thereby 
fully invested with the functions of zemindar. 

The functions of a zemindar are, 1st, The preserva- 
tion and defence of their respective boundaries from 
traitors and insurgents. 2dly, The tranquillity of the 
subjects, the abundance of cultivators, and increase of 
his revenue. 3dly, The punishment of thicves and rob- 
bers, the prevention of crimes, and the destruction of 
highwaymen. The accomplishment of these objects is 
considered in the royal grant as the disharge of office 
to the sovereign ; and on that account the word offce 
(khidmut) is employed in the Dcewanny Sunnud for a 
zemindary. 

It was a rule in the times of the ancient emperors, 
that when any of the zemindars dicd, their effects and 
property were sequestrated by the government. After 
which, in consideration of the rights of long service, 
‘which is incumbent on sovereigns, and elevates the dig- 
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inhabitants could never feel for any stranger the attach- 
ment and affection which they naturally entertain for 
the family of their zemindar, and would have been at- 
flicted if any other had been put over them. For this 
rcason, the emperors, considering it as a means of con- 
ciliating the minds of the people, graciously fixed and 
confirmed the children of the deceased zemindar in the 
office of their fathers and grandfathers, by issuing new 
sunnuds to transfer the possession to them. By degrees 
zemindaries became truly heritable property, which, 
however, could be transferred by gift or sale from one 
family to another. They could likewise be forfeited to 
the sovereign, by the zemindar’s deviating from his 
allegiance, neglecting to pay his tribute, or to discharge 
the dutics of his station. 

It is universally known, says Sir Charles Rouse 
Boughton, that, when the three provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, were ceded to the British East India 
‘Company, the country was distributed among the zc- 
mindars and talookdars or holders of land, who paid a 
stipulated revenue, by twelve instalments, to the sove- 
reign powcr or its delegates. ‘They assembled at the 
capital in the beginning of every Bengal year (conm- 
mencing in April), in order to complete their final pay- 
ments, and make up their annual accounts ; to settle the 
discount to be charged upon their several remittances in 
various coins for the purpose of reducing them to one 
standard, or adjust their concerns with their bankers ; 
to petition for remissions on account of storms, drought, 
inundation, disturbances, and such like ; to make their 
representations of the state and occurrences of their 
‘districts: after all which they entered upon the collec- 


tions of the new year; of which, however, they were 


not permitted to begin receiving the rents from their 
own farmers, till they had completely closed the ac- 
counts of the preceding year, so that they might not en- 
croach upon the new rents, to make up the deficiency 
of the past. Our author proves, we think completely, 
the right of the zemindars to transfer their possessions, 
either by inheritance to their children, or, with the con- 
sent of the sovereign, to other families ; and he argues 
strenuously‘and successfully against the bad pelicy, as 
well as injustice of interfering with those rights, as long 
as the zemindars discharge the duties of their several 
stations. 

ZEND, or ZENDAVESTA, a book ascribed to Zoro- 
aster, and containing his pretended revelations; which 


the ancient Magians and modern Persees, called also 


Gaurs, observe and reverence in the same manner as the 
Christians do the Bible, and the Mahometans the Ko- 
ran, making it the sole rule both of their faith and man- 
ners. The word, it is said, originally signihes any in- 
strument for kindling fire, and is applied to this book 
to denote its aptitude for kindling the flame of religion 
in the hearts of those who read it, , 

The Zend contains a reformed system of Magianism ; 
teaching that there is a Supreme Being, eternal, self-exist- 
ent, and independent, who created both light and dark- 
ness, out of which he made all other things; that these 
are ina state of conflict, whigh will continuc till the 
end of the world; that then there shall be a general 


resurrection and judgment; and that just ii 
shal. 
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shall be rendered unto men according to their works ; 
that the angel of darkness with his followers shall be 
consigned to a place of everlasting darkness and punish- 
ment, and the angel of light with his disciples introdu- 
ced into a state of everlasting light and happiness; after 
which light and darkness shall no more interfere with 
each other. ‘The Zend also enjoins the constant main- 
tenanee of sacred fires and fire temples for religious 
worship ; the distinction of clean and unclean beasts ; 
the payment of tithes to priests, which are te be of one 
family or tribe ; a multitude of washings and _puritica- 
tions, resembling thosc of the Jewish law; and a varicty 
of rules and exhortations for the exercise of benevo- 
lence and charity. 

In this book there are many passages evidently taken 
out of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, particularly 
out of the Psalms of David: The author represents 
Adam and Eve as the first parents of all mankind, gives 
in substance the same account of the creation and de- 
luge with Moses, differing indeed with regard to the for- 
mer, by converting the six days of the Mosaic account 
into six times, comprehending in the whole 365 days; 
and speaks also of Abraham, Joseph, Moses, and Solo- 
mon. Morcover, Dr Baumgarten asserts, that this work 
contains doctrines, opinions, and facts, actually borrowed 
from the Jews, Christians, and Mahometans ; whence, 
and from other circumstances, he concludes that both 
the history and writings of this proplict were probably 
invented in the later ages, when the fire-worshippers 
under the Mahometan government thought fit to vindi- 
cate their religion from the suspicion of idulatry. 

At whatever period the Zend may have becn written, 
we are assured by Dr Hyde, that it is in the pure old 
Persian language, and in the character called Peplavz. 
Some parts of it contain the original text, and otlicrs 
Zoroaster’s seeond thoughts subjoincd, for explaining 
more fully his doctrine. These were occasioned by the 
opposition of adversaries, and unforeseen circumstances 
which occurred during the fabrication of the imposture. 
About 390 years ago, when the old Persian language 
had become antiquated and little nnderstood, one of the 
destours or high-priests among the Persees composed the 
Sadda, which is a compendium in the vulgar or modern 
Persic tongue, of those parts of the Zend that relate to 
religion, or a kind of eode of canons and precepts, 
drawn from the theological writings of Zoroaster, serv- 
ing as an authoritative rule of faith and practice for his 
followers. This Sadda is written in a low kind of Per- 
sic verse, and as Dr Hyde informs us, it 1s Gonorum et 


malorum farrago, having many good and pious things,. 


and others very superstitious and trifling. See PER- 
SEES and ZOROASTER. | 

ZENITH, in Astronomy, the vertical point, or a 
point in the heavens directly over our heads. 

ZENO ELEaTES, an eminent Grecian philosopher, 
was born at Elea about 504 vears before Christ. He 
was a zealous friend of civil liberty, and is celebrated 
for his courageous and succevsful epposition to tyrants 5 
but the inconsistency of the stories related by different 
writers concerning him in a great measure destroys their 
credit. He chose to reside in his small native city of 
Elea rather than at Athens, because it afforded freer 
scope to his independent and generous spirit, which could 
not easily submit to the restraints of authority. It is re- 
lated, that he vindicated the warmth with which he re- 
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ie Jae, 
sented reproach, by saying, “ If L were indifferent to 
censure, I should also be indifferent to praise.” 
invention of the dialectic art has been improperly ascri- 
hed to Zeno; but there can be no doubt that this phi- 
losopher, and other metaphysical disputants in the Elea- 
tic sect, cmployed much ingenuity and subtlety in exhi- 
biting examples of most of the logical arts, which were 
afterwards reduced to rule by Aristotle and others. 
According to Aristotle, he taught, that nothing can 
be produced either from that which is similar or dissi- 
milar 3 that there is only one being, God; who is eter- 
nal, homogeneous, and spherical, neither finite nor infi- 
nite, neither quiescent nor moveahic; that there are 
many worlds; that there is in nature no vacuum ; that 
all bodies are composed of four elements, licat and mois- 


ture, cold and dryness 5 and that the body of man is. 


from the earth, and his soul an equal mixture of these 
four elements. He argued with great subtlety against 
the possibility of motion. If Seneca’s account of this 
philosopher deserves credit, he reached the highest 
point of scepticism, and denied the real existence of ex- 
ternal objects. The truth is, that after all that has 
been advanced by different writers, it is impossible to 
determine whether Zeno understood the term one, me- 
taphysically, logically, or physically ; or whether he 
admitted or denied a nature properly divine. 

ZENO, the founder of the sect of the Stoics, was born 
about 300 years before Christ at Citium, in the island of 
Cyprus. This place having been originally peopled by 
a colony of Phoenicians, Zeno issometimes called a Phee- 
nician. 
discovering in the youth a strong propensity towards 


learning, he early devoted him to philosophy. In his’ 


mercantile capacity he had frequent occasion to visit A- 
thens, where he purchased for his son several of the wri- 
tings of the most eminent Socratic philosophers. These 
he read with great avidity ; and when he was about 30 
ycars of age, he determined to take a voyage to a city 
which was so celebrated both as a mart of trade and of 
science. If it be true, as some writers relate, that he 


brought with him a valuable cargo of Phoenician purple, 


which was lost by shipwreck upon the cost of Pirzus, 
this circumstance will account for the facility with which 
he at first attached himself to a sect whose leading prin- 
ciple was the contempt of.riches. Upon lus first arrival 
in Athens, going accidentally into the shop of a book- 
seller, he took up a volume of the Commentaries of Xe- 
nophon; and after reading a few passages, was so much 
delighted with the work, and formed so high an idea of 
the author, that he asked the bookseller where he might 
meet withsuch men. Crates the Cynic philosopher hap- 
pening at that instant to be passing by, the bookseller 
pointed to him, and said, “ Follow that man.” Zeno 
attended upen the instructions of Crates, and was so well 
pleased with his doctrine that he became one of his dis- 
ciples. But though he admired the general principles 
of the Cynic school, he could not easily reconcile him- 
self to their peculiar manners. Besides, huis inquisitive 
turn of mind would not allow him to adopt that indiffer- 
ence to every scientific inquiry which was one of the 
characteristic distinctions of the sect. He therefore at- 
tended upon other masters, who professed toinstruct their 
disciples in the natureand causesof things. When Crates, 
displeased at his following ether philosophers, att-mpted 
to drag hin: by force out of the school of Stilpo, Zeno 

said 
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ance than the Cynic philosophers. 


sons of the meanest occupations. 
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said to him, ‘* You may seize my body, but Stitpo has 
laid hold of my mind.” fter continuing to attend 
upon the lectures of Stilpo several years, le passed over 
{o other schools, particularly to those of enocrates and 
Diodorus Cronus. By the latter he was instructed in 
dialectics. He was so much delighted withthis branch 
of study, that le presented to lus master a large pecu- 
niary gratuity, in return for his free communication of 
some of his ingenious subtleties. At last, after attending 
almost every other master, he offered himself as a disci- 
ple of Polemo. ‘This philosopher appears to have been 
awarc, that Zeno’s intention in thus removing from one 
school to another, was to collect materials from various 
quarters for a new system of his own; for, when he came 
into Polemo’s school, he said to him, ‘* [ am no stran- 
ger, Zeno, to your Pheenician arts; I perceive that your 
design is to creep slyly into my garden, and steal away 
my fruit.” Polemo was not mistaken in lis opinion. 
Having made himself master of the tenets of others, 
Zeno determined to become the founder of a new sect. 
The place which he made choice of for his school was 
a public portico, adorned with the pictures of Poly- 
gnotus, and other eminent painters. It was the most 
famous portico in Athens, and called, by way of emi- 
nence, Zroz, “¢the Porch.’ It was from this circum- 
stance that the followers of Zeno were called Storcs. 

In his person Zeno was tall and slender; lus aspect 
was severc, and his brow contracted. His constitution 
was feeble, but he preserved his health by great abste- 
miousness. ‘The supplies of lis table consisted of figs, 
bread, and honey; notwithstanding which, he was fre- 
quently honoured with the company of great men. In 
public company, to avoid every appearance of an assu- 
ming temper, lic commonly took the lowest place. In- 
deed so great was his modesty, that he seldom chose to 
mingle with a crowd, or wished for the company of 
more than two or three friends at once. He paid more 
attention to ncatness and decorum in external appear- 
In his dress indecd 
he was plain, and in all his expences frugal; but thus 
is not to be imputed to avarice, but a contempt of ex- 
ternal magnificence. He showed as much respect to 
the poor-as to the rich ; and conversed freely with per- 
He had only one 
servant, or, according to Seneca, none. 

Zeno lived to the extreme age of 98; and at last, in 
conseqnence of an accident, voluntarily put an end to 
his life. As he was walking out of his school he fell 
down, and in the fall broke one of his fingers; upon 
which he was so affected with a consciousness of infir- 
mity, that, striking the earth, he said, ‘‘ Why am I 
thns importuned? I obey thy summons ;” and iniune- 
diately went home and strangled himself. He died in 
the first year of the 129th Olympiad. The Athenians, 
at the request of Antigonus, erected a monument to 
his memory in the Ceramicum. 

We ought not to confound the two Zenos already 
mentioned with | 

ZENO, a celebrated Epicurean philosopher, born at 
Sidon, who had Cicero and Pomponius Atticus for his 
disciples, and who wrote a book against the mathcma- 
tics, which, as well as that of Possidonius’s refutation 
of it, is lost; nor with several other Zenos mentioned 
in history. “ 


ZENOBIA, queen of Palmyra. See PALMYRA. 
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ZEOLITE, a mineral substance. 
Locy Index. 


See Minera. 


tament. See Scrrerure, N° 79. 

ZEPHYR, the /zs7-7ind, or that which blows 
from the cardinal point of the horizon opposite to the 
east. 

ZEPHYRUS, one of the Pagan deities, was repre- 
scuted as the son of Aurora, and the lover of the nymph 
Chloris, according. to the Greeks, or of Flora according 
to the Romans; and as presiding over the growth of 
fruits and flowers. He is described as giving a refresh- 
ing cooiness to the air by his soft and agreeable breath, 
and as moderating the heat of summer by fanning the 
air with his silken wings. He is depictured under the 

form of a youth, with a very tender air, with wings 
resembling those of the butterfly, and with his head 
crowned with a variety of flowers. As the poets of 
Greece and Rome lived in a warm climate, they are 
lavish in their praise of this beneficent deity, and un- 
der lis uamc describe the pleasure and advantage they 
received from the western breezes. 

ZERDA. See Canis, MAMMALIA Index. 

ZERTA, the ZERTE, a fish caught in the rivers of 
Italy and some other places, of the figure of the chub, 

,and called by authors capzto anodromus, and the dblike. 

It seldom grows to more than two pounds weight, and 
at times lives in rivers, at times in the sea; and &% 
esteemed a very well tasted fish, especially a tittle be- 
fore the sezsen of its spawning. ‘The zerte is that spe- 
cies of cyprinus described by Gesner and others under 
the name of capzto anodromus. 

ZEST, the woody thick skin quartering the kernel 
of a walnut; prescribed by some physicians, when 
dried and taken with white wine, as a remedy against 
the gravel. | | 

Z¥sv is also used for a chip of orange or lemon peel; 
such as is usually squeezed into ale, wine, &c. to give 
ita flavour; or the fine oil which spurts aut of that 
peel on squeezing it. : 

ZEUGMA, a figure in Grammar, whereby an ad- 
jective or verb which agrees with a nearer word, 1s 
also, by way of supplement, referred to another more 

remote. 

ZEUS, a genus of fishes of the order of thoracecz. 
See IcntHyoLocy Index. 

ZEUXIS, a celebrated painter of antiquity, flourish- 
ed about 400 years before Christ. He was born at He- 
raclea ; but as there have been many cities ef that name, 
it cannot be certainly determined which of them had 
the honour of his birth. Some learned men, however, 
conjecture, that it was the Heraclea near Crotona in 
Italy. He carried painting to a mncli higher degree of 
perfection than Apollodorus had left it ; discovered the 
art of properly disposing of lights and shades, and par- 
ticularly cxcelled in colouring. -Hce amassed immense 
riches; and then resolved to sell no more of his pictures, 
bnt gave them away; saying very frankly, ‘“ That he 
could not set a price on them equal to their value.” 
Before this time lhe made people pay for seeing them; 
and nobody was admitted to see his Helena without rea- 
dy money, which occasioned the wags calling his picture 


Helen the Courtezan. - It is not known whether this. 


Helen of Zeuxis was the same with that which was at 


Rome in Pliny’s time, or that which he painted for the 
| inhabitants 


ZEPHANIAH, a canonical book of the Old Tes- Zeki 
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inhabitants of Crotona to be hung up in the temple of 
Juno: this last he painted from five beaotiful girls of 
that city, copyieg from each her meatest excellencies. 
Phny observes, that this 
for the prize of painting with Parrhasius, painted some 
grapes so naturally, that the birds flew down to peck 
them. Parrhasius, on the other hand, painted a curtain 
so very artfully, ist Zeuxis, mistaking it for a real one 
that hid his rival’s work, ‘ocean the curtain to be 
drawn aside, to show what Parrhasius had done ; but 
having found his mistake, he ingenuously confessed him- 
self vanquished, since he had only imposed upon birds, 
while Pavrhasius had deceived even a master of the art. 
Another time he painted a boy loaded with grapes ; 
when the birds also flew to this picture, at which he was 
vexed; and confessed, that his work was not sufficiently 
finished, since, had he Pattee the bov as perfectly as the 

grapcs, ‘the birds would have been afraid of him. Ar- 
chélade, king of Macedon, made use of Zeuxis’s pencil 
By the cattellAinient-of his palace. One of this pain- 
ter’s fincst pieces was a Hercules strangling some ser- 


pents in his‘cradle, in the presence of his aflrighted mo-_ 


ther: but he ifiataelf chiefly esteemed his Astiieta, or 
Champion, undcr which he placed a Greek verse that 
afterwards became very famous, and in which he says, 
‘¢ That it was easier to criticise than to imitate the pic- 
ture.” He made a present of his Alemena to the A- 
grigentines, Zenxis did not valne himself on speedily 
finishing his pictures 5 but knowing that Agatharchus 
gloried 1 in his being able to paint with ease and in a lit- 
tle time, he said, ** That for lis part he, on the con- 
trary, gloried | in ‘its slowness; and, if he was long in 
painting, it wag because he painted fap eternity.” co 
rius Flaccus says, that Zenxis having painted an old 
woman, he laughed so very ‘heartily at the sight of this 
picture, that he died: but as no other of fife aingrentts 
has mentioned this particular, there ts the grcatest reason 
to believe it fabulous. Carlo Dati has eomposed 3 in Ita- 
lian the Life of Zeuxis, with those of Parrbasius, Apel- 
les s, and ——" This work was printed at F lorence 
in 1667. 

ZICLAG, or Zixuac, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of the “Ft of Simeon, on the borders of the 
Philistines (Joshua xv. and xix.), but in the hands 
of the Philistines till David’s time (1 Sam. xxvit. and 
xxx.). 

ZIMENT-water, CoppER-WATER, the name by 
which some have cailtetl water found in places where 
there are copper-mines, which is impregnated with par- 
ticles of that metal. 

The most famous spr ing of this kind is about a mile 
distant from Neweoh! in Hungary, in the great copper- 
mine called by the Germans Herrngrundt. The water 
‘n this mine is found at different depths, and is received 
into basons, for the purpose of separating the copper 
from it: in some of these it is much more sated with 
this metal than in others, and will make the supposed 
change of irom into that rine tet much sooner. The most 
common pieces of iron used tn the experiments are harse- 
shoes, nails, atid the like; and they are found very lit- 
tle altered in Shape, after tlre operation, except that 
their surfaces arc more raised. ‘Jhe water appears 
greenish in the bason, where it Pictiice ; but if a glass of 
it he taken up, it looks clear as crystal ; it Has no smell, 
but a strong vitriolic astringent taste, insomuch that 
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the lips and tongue are blistered and scorched upon 
tasting it. 

ZING in Ancient Geography, a wilderness encompas- 
sing Idumea, at least on the south and west, as far as 
Palestine oy Canaan; but according to W ells, on the 
east of Edom, to the north of Ezion-gaber. 

ZINC, a metallic substance, formerly considered as 
one of the brittle metals; or, according to -he distinction 
of the older chemists, a sevz/-scta/ or an imperfect me- 

al, because it was found to be destitute of some of the 

properties of other metals which were considered as per- 
fect. For an account of the properties and combina- 
tions of zinc, as they were then known, see CHEMI- 
stRY Index ; and for the history ef its ores, see MinE- 
RALOGY Inde. 

But in the progress of chemical discovery it has been 
found that zine is not a less perfect metal than others ; 
for in the year 1805, it was announced that a patent 
was granted to Messrs Hobson and Sylvester of Shef- 
field for a method of manufacturing zinc. From their 
discovery it appears, that Zune raised to a temperature 
of between 210° and 300° of Fahrenheit, is not only 
very malleable, but may be passed through rollcrs, or 
drawn into wire. After the metal has been treated in 
this manner, it dees not return to its former brittleness, 
but continues soft, flexible, and extensible, and may be 
applied to many uses for which this mctal was before 
thought unfit *. 

We must, however, notice, that a prior claim to the 
discovery of rendering zinc ductile and malleable, has 
been made by Mr Lowry, in favour of a Mz Sheflield of 
Somerstown. Twenty years before the, time of dlessrs 
Hobson and Sylvester’s patent being announced, Mr 
Shefhield, in making an assay of some blende, Was Ipa- 
tient to examine the metal, struck an ingot for the pur- 
pose of breaking it while it was yet hot, but was much 
surprised to find that instead of being brittle, and break- 
ing with the usual fracture of zmec, it was extremely 
ey and when he succeeded in breaking it, after many 
bendings backward and forward, it exhibited a steel- 
grained fibrons texture. At first he donbted of the metal 
heing zinc, but he repeated the experiment on what he 
knew to be pure metal, and obtained the same result 5 
and fron this he concluded that zine at a certain tem- 
perature is cquaily malleable and ductile with other 
metals. his he found to be the case by drawing it 
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into wire, aud laniunating it between rollers, by <ciaae 


he seouilted d plates not exceeding the spoth Te inch, 
and possessing the strenoth and tenacity of silver +. 
Since the time that our article CHEMISTRY was print- 
ed, the decomposition of potash, soda, the alkaline earths, 
and some other bodies which were formerly considered 
as simple, or were only conjectnred from analogy to 
be compound, has been ‘ellected by Mr Davy ; and as 
we were disposed to entertain hopes that something 
new might be added to the unexpected and brillant 
discoveries of that celebrated chemist, we have deferred, 
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till near the close of our work, viving any account of 


them. ‘This is the reason that the fact was merely an- 

nounced under the words PoTASH and Sopa, a a re- 
ference made to Galvanic Trover, under which it was 
intended to give a short description of the apparatus 
employed in the exprrtinents which led to the discoveries 
alluded to. For the same reason we were indueed to 
make a farther reference to this place, because zine 18 
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one of the metallic substances usually employed in the 


ye construction of galvanic apparatus, Ve shall therefore 
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here employ a few pages, ist, Ina description of the 
improvements which have been made in the construction 
of ealvanic apparatus 3 and, 2d, We shall lay before onr 
readers a view of the discoveries in galvanic electrici- 
ty since the treatises on CHEMISTRY and GALVANISM 
in this work were printed. 

Galvanic Apparaius.—A very considerable improve- 
ment has been made on the construction of galvanic 
batteries, by which they are rendered, not only more 
convenient and manageable, but far more powerful. 
Under the article GALVANISM, we have described par- 
ticularly the construction of the galvanie trongh, and 
we have noticed that the soldering of the plates of zine 
and copper employed for this purpose was attended with 
considerable difficulty. In the new method of con- 
struction the plates are not soldcred together, but are 
merely connected by means of a metallie are. In this 
way each pair of plates can be removed from the trough 
at pleasnre, for the purpose of cxamining and cleaning 
them. ‘The new apparatus is constructed precisely on 
the same principle as the cozronne de Lasses, proposed 
hy Volta, and described at p. 333 of GALVANISM. 
Vhe treugh employed in this apparatus 1s prepared in 
the same way as when the plates of zinc and copper 
saldered together were fixed in it by means of cement ; 
bat in place of the metallic plates, plates of glass, or 
some other non-condncting substance, are introduced 
and secured by eement, so that there shall be no com- 
munication hetween the different cells into which the 
liquid is intredneed. The plates of zinc and copper 
connected by means of the metallic arc, at the distance 
of about half an inch, are placed in dierent cells, ha- 
ving a plate of glass between eaci pair of plates. Each 
cell then contains a plate of each of the metals, which 
are unconnected, excepting through the medium of the 
liquid which is to be the conductor of the electricity. 
Tt is scarcely necessary to mention, that the proper or- 
dey of arranyement shall be observed, so that through- 
ont the whole trough or battery there shall be a series 
of zinc, copper, and liguid. 

Beside the convemency and simplicity of this mode 
of constructing galvanic troughs, it possesses this farther 
advantage of being more powerful, because instead of 
one surface of the plates, as in the former construction 
af this apparatus, both surfaces are exposed to the ac- 
tion of clectricity, and therefore the power is greatly 
increased. A farther improvement, it is said, has been 
made in constrncting batteries of this kind, which con- 
sists in employing troughs of Wedsewood’s ware, with 
partitions of the same material, instead of wooden 
troughs with partitions of glass. This improvement was 
first suggested hy Dr Babington. 

The following is the account of the construction of 
galvanic apparatus, with the view of ascertaining in 
what way the greatest effect might be produced, with 
the least waste of power and expence. The experi- 
ments which we are now to mention were made by Mr 
Children *. For this purpose a battery was construct- 


-,ed on the new method, with plates of copper and zinc, 


connected by leaden straps, soldered on the top of each 
pair of plates. ‘Twenty pairs of plates were employed, 
and each plate was four feet high by two feet wide. 
tt eel vole cxtontiaheuch eas 

\he whole extent of surface exposed amounted to 92,160 
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square inches; the trough was made af wood, with 
wooden partitions, covered with cement, to resist the 
action of the acid employed. ‘The battery was charged 
witha mixture of three parts of fuming nitrous, and 
one of sulphuric acid, diluted with thirty of water 5 the 
quantity employed was 120 gallons. With this appa- 
rats the following cxperiments were made. 

Exper. 1. Fichteen inches of platina wire, of one- 
thirtieth of an inch diameter, were completely fused in 
abont twenty seconds. Lirper. 2. Three feet of the 
same wire were heated to a bright red, visible by strong 
day-light. Haper. 3. Four feet of the same wire were 
rendered very hot, but not perceptibly red by day- 
light. Exper. 4. Charcoal burnt with intense brilliancy, 
Lixper. §. Ten inches of ivon-wire of =4th of an inch 
diameter, were barely fnsed; three feet of the same 
wire were not ignited. Eirper. 6. No cfleet was pro- 
duced on imperfect conductors. Exper. 7. The pold- 
leaves of the electrometer were not aflected. Exper. 8. 
When the cuticle was dry, uo shock was given by the 
battery, and it was scarcely perceptible when the skin 
was wet. 

‘To contrast the effects of this apparatus with another 
differing in the size and number of plates, the author 
employed 2co pairs of plates, cach about two inches 
square, placed in half pint pots of common queen’s ware. 
The same liquid was employed, with the addition of a 
fresh portion of sulphuric acid, in the proportion of 
aliout a quarter of a pint to a gallon. The experiments 
with this apparatus gave the following results. 

Eaper, 1. Potash and harytes were readily deeompos- 
ed. Exper. 2. The metallizatian of ammonia was pro- 
duced with great facility. Exper. 3. Charcoal was 
vividly ignited. 2ixper. gq. The gold leaves of the 
electrometer diverged considerably. Exper. 5. After 
the battery was in action three hours, it gave a vivid 
spark ; at the end of 24 hours it metallized ammonia ; 
at the end of q1 hours it was nearly exhansted. From 
the results of these experiments, Mr Children con- 
cludes, that the theory of the mode of action of the 
voltaic battery proposed by Mr Davy is confirmed, 
namely, that the intensity increases with the number, 
and the qnantity with the extent of the series. This 
is proved by the efiects produced on the platina and 
iron wires, in the rst and sth experiments with the 
large battery, as well as by the experiments on im- 
perfect conductors in the small apparatus; for as the 
platina wire is a perfect conductor, and not Jiable to 
oxidation, it allaws the electricities to be freely trans- 
mitted, and from the immense quantity given out from 
a surface of such extent, they evolve, on their mutnal 
annililation, heat sufficient to raise the temperatnre of 
the platina to the point of fusion. But a very small 
portion of the electricity passes throngh the iron wire, 
In consequence of ifs easy axidation, and the thin coat 
of oxide formed on its surface. This arises from the 
low state of the intensity of theelectricity, as appears also 
from its want of power on the gold leaves of the elec- 
trometer. From the same deficient intensity, the decom- 
position of barytes could not be effected by the large 
battery, and the same battery exhibited a very weak 
action cn imperfect conductors; but the small battery 
exerted great power on that class of bodies, and decom- 
posed them readily, although its surface was 30 times 
Jess than the surface of the great battery; but the num- 
al ber. 
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ber of plates was nearly ten times greatcr. Another 
cireumstance, of considerable importanee in conducting 
experiments by means of the galvanic battery, is here 
noticed by the author; that the long continued action 
of the small battery was owing to the large capaeity of 
the cells contaiming a proportional quantity of liquor. 
And beside tlis advantage he adds, that with very large 
combinations, a eertain distanee between each pair of 
plates is absolutely necessary to prevent spontaneous dis- 
charges, whieh are accompanied with vivid flashes of 
electric light. ‘This happened to the author with a bat- 
tery of 1250 four inch plates, constructed aecording to 
the new method. Mr Children has eonstructed a bat- 
tery of 29 pairs of six feet high and 2% broad, and with 
this battery he ignited 6 feet of platina wire. 

From the experiments and observations, some of 
which we have detailed, and for others we refer to the 
paper itself, the author concludes with the following 
remarks : “ The absolute effeet of a voltaic apparatus 
seems to be in the compound ratio of the number and 
size of the plates. The intensity of the eleetricity being 
as the former, the quantity given out as the latter, con- 
sequently regard must be had, in its construction, to the 
purposes for which it is designed. For experiments on 
perfect conductors, very large plates are to be pretfer- 
red, a small number of which will probably be sufficient ; 
but where the resistance of imperfect conductors 1s to be 
overcome, the combination must be great, but the size 
of the plates may be small: but if quantity and intensi- 
ty be both required, then a large number of large plates 
will be necessary. For general purposes, four = 
e le 

Discoveries in Galvanism,.—At the close of the article 
GALVANISM, we notieed some experiments which were 
made about the beginning of the year 1805, which 
seemed to lead to the conclusion, that muriatie acid and 
soda were formed by means of galvanie electricity. In 
experiments on the decomposition of water, which was 
supposed to be in a state of the utmost purity, the ap- 
pearanee of muriatic acid and soda was addnccd in sup- 
port of this opinion. The aecuracy of this conelusion, 
whieh seemed to be at variance with known facts, ex- 
cited doubt, and probably led to the investigation which 
was uudertaken by Mr Davy,.and carried on with great 
ingenuity und address by the same philosopher, till it 
terminatid in the brilliant diseoveries, an aceount of 
which we are now to detail. Mr Davy’s rescareles in 
galvanism, an account of which he laid before the Royal 
Society in a memoir entitled, On some Chemical Agen- 
cies of Electricity, may be considered as the first step 
in this train of investigation. 

With the view of disproving the accuracy of the ex- 
periments in which the generation of acids and alkalies 
was supposed to have been eflected by means of galvan- 
ism, Mr Davy employed agate eups, (fig. 1.), of a cy- 
lindrical form, and containing about one-fourth of a 
cubic inch each. The cups were boiled for some hours 


in distilled water, and a pieec of white transparent ami- | 


anthus, which had been treated in the same way, wus 
made to connect them. They were then filled with 
distilled water, and exposed by means of two platina 
wires, to a current of clectricity, from 150 pairs of 
plates of copper and zinc, four inches square. he 
liguid emploved was a solution of alum. he aetion 
continued 48 hours, and the proecss was then examined. 
Paper tinged with litmus introduced into the tube con- 
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taining the positive wire, was reddened ; paper coloured 


by turmeric placed in the other tube, had its colour —~—~ 


deepened 5 the acid matter produced a slight tarbidity 
in a solution of nitiate of silver; the fluid from the 
negative tube retained the property of affeeting the tur- 
meric after being boiled, and indeed beeame more vivid 
as the quantity was diminished by evaporation. Carbo» 
nate of animonia was added, and the whole being dricd, 
und exposed to a strong heat, a minute quantity of white 
matter remained, which had al! the propertics of carbe- 
nate of soda. 

Lhe same experiment was repeated with glass tubes, 
and the result wus, that the quantity of alkal! obtained 
was 20 times greater, but no traees of muriatic aeid 
could be pereeived. Mr Davy suspecting that the agate 
might contain a minute portion of saline matter, repeat- 
ed the experiment four times. The quantity of alka- 
line matter diminished in every operation, and in the 
last process, although the battery had been kept in 
great uctivity for three days, the fluid possessed in a 
slight degree only the power of acting on paper tinged 
with turmerie but its alkaline property was very scn- 
sible to litmas paper slightly reddened. ‘The aeid mat- 
ter in the other tube was abundant; it had 2 sour taste, 
and produced no effect on solution of muriate of barytes, 
but left a black stain from a drop on a polished plate of 
silver. Thus it appeared to be extremely diluted ni- 
trons acid. 

Yor the purpose of making the experiment with 
greater accuracy, two hollow eones of pure gold (hy. 2.) 
were employed, each eontaining about 25 grains oi 
water. ‘They were filled with distilled water, connect- 
ed by moistened amianthus, as before, and exposed to ths 
action of a battery of 100 pairs of plates ef six inches 
squure. The liquid used was a solution of alum, and 
diluted sulphuric acid. In ten minutes the water in the 
negative tube changed litmus paper to a slight blue, 
and the water in the positive tube produced a red tint. 
The proeess having eontinued for 14 hours, the aeid 
was found to inerease in quantity during the while 
time, but the alkaline fluid in the other tube did not 
affect the tests more than in the first trial. "The acit 
seemed to be the pure nitrous, with an excess of nitrous 
gas. ‘The experiment was repeated, and the process 
carried on for three days, and similar results were ob- 
tuined. From these experiments it was eoncluded, that 
the distilled water contained a minute portion of saline 
matter, but so minute indeed, that it was insensible to 
the most delicate cliemieal tests. ‘This appeared to be 
the cuse by evaporating a quantity of the distilled water 
that was used very slowly, at a heat below 140° Fah- 
renheit, in a silver still. A quantity of solid matter 
equil to seven-tenths of a grain, of a saline but metallic 
taste, was obtained. It seemed to be «a mixture of mi- 
trate of soda and nitrate of lead. Bar Davy then em- 
ployed some of the water collected in the second prc- 
cess of slow distillation, in another experiment with the 
gold tubes and connecting amianthus. At the end of 
two hours the water in the negative tube had no effect 
on turmeric paper; litmus, it could just be perceived, 
was changed; bnt by heating the water strongly for 
two or three minutes, it was deprived even of this power, 
and from this he suppeses that it was owing to a small 
quantity of ammonia. A similar experiment was made 
with a portion of the same water in the agate tubes, ani 
precisely the same results were obtained. Fron these 
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experiments Mr Davy fairly poeta) that the fixed 


alkali is not generated during the process, but merely 


evolved, either from the solid materials employed, or 
some ag line matter in the water. 

Many experiments were made in vessels composed of 
different substances, with the water procured hy slew 
distillation; and in almost every instance some fixed 
atkali appeared. When tubes of wax were employed, 
the alkaline matter was a mixture of soda and potash, 
snd the acid matter, a mixture of sulphuric, muriatic, 
and nitric acids. A tube of resin afforded alkaline 
matter, which was principally potash. A cube of Car- 
rara marble of about an inch, having an aperture in its 
centre, was placed in a platina evucible, which was 
filled as high as the upper surface of the cube, with the 
purified water. The aperture was filled with the same 
liquid, and the crucible was positively clectrihed by a 
powerful battery, and the negatively electrified wire in- 
troduced into the aperture. ¥ ixed alkali and lime were 
ahtained in this experiment; the quantity of alkali di- 
minishing as the experiment was repeated, and after 11 
processes, each continued for two or three hours, disap- 
peared altogether. The quantity of lime-watcr obtain- 
ed was nnitorm. 

When 500 grains of this marble were analyzed, they 
afforded ahout three-fourths of a grain. of fixed saline 
mattcr, having soda for its base. Suspecting that 
the Carrara marble might have been recently exposed 
ta sea water, Mr Davy subjected to a similar experi- 
ment, a picce of granular marble from the mountains of 
Donnegal, and by means of negative electricity he ob- 
tained fixed alkali. Argillaceous schistus from Corn- 

wall gave the same tool and serpentine and gray 
wacken both afforded oda 

In other experiments Mr Davy snbjected other bo- 
dies to the action of the same power, with the view of 
effecting a decomposition. ‘Thus, two cups of compact 
sulphate of lime, each containing about 14 grain 
measures of water, were connected by fibrous sulphate 
of lime moistened with pure water. ‘The cups were 
filled with the same fluid, and they were intreduced into 
the circuit of a galvanic battery with too pairs of plates 
ef six inches. In five minutes the water in the positive 
cup became acid, while that in the opposite cup tinged 
tumeric. An hour afte er, a saturnine solutian of lime 
was formed in the negative cup, and the other contain- 
ed a solution of sulphuric acid of moderate strength. 

‘Two cuhical pieces of crystallized sulphate of stron- 
tites, of about an inch, with a hole drilled in each, ca- 
pable of receiving eight grains of water, were plunged 
i pure water, ina platina crucible, ane the level of 
the fluid was kept a few lines below the surface of the 
cubes. The holes in the earthy mineral were filled 
with pure water, and two platina wires were introdu- 
ced into them. At the end of thizty hours the fluid in 
the cavity of the negative side precipitated solution of 
sulphate of potash, and salphuric acid appeared in the 
other. 

‘Pwo pieces of fluate of lime, having each a cavity, 
and connected by moist ashestus, were subjected to a 
similar experiment. The de ‘comiposition was slow; but 
in two days a salutian of lime appeared in the one abe 
and an acid in the other, which precipitated acctate of 
Jead, and left a spot upon the glass, from which it was 
evaporated, so that it must have been fluoric acid. 
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Compact zeolite being prepared in the same way. and 
electrified in the 
marble, aflorded soda and lime. Lepidolite, by similar 
treatment, gave potash , and an alkaline matter, which 
seemed to be a mixture of soda, patash and lime, was 
extracted from a piece of vitreous lava from Mount 
Etna. 

The decomposition of saline bodies, which are soluble 
in water, was more rapid. A dilnted solution of sul- 
phate of potash introduced into the ayate cups connect- 
ed by amianthus moistened with pure water, being elec- 
trified by a battery with 59 pairs of plates, qeuedeuvin in 
four hours a weak solution of potash in the negative 
cup, and a solution of sulphuric acid in the positive 
cup. Similar phenomena were observed when sulphate 


of soda, nitrate of potash, nitrate of bary tes, sulphate of 


ammonia, phosphate of soda, succinate, oxalate, and 
benzoate of ammonia and alum, were cumplaryotk The 
acids in a ceitain time collected in the tube containing 
the positive wire, and the alkalies and earths in the ne- 
gative tube. Solutions of the muriatic salts, subjected 
to decom position by the same processes, uniformly af- 
forded peters acid on the positive hide. 

Saturated saline solutions were most rapidly decom- 
posed, but the smallest proportion was also acted on. 
‘thus, if a piece of paper tinged with turmerie be 
plunged into pure water, ina proper circnit, in contact 
with the negative point, the minute quantity of saline 
compound coined in the paper, produces instantly 2 
brown tint near its point of contact. Acid appears also 
from litmus paper at the positive surface. 

Iexpertinents were made with the view of ascertain- 
ing whether in these processes the separation of the con- 
stituent parts was complete, from the last portions of 
the compound. The fallowing experiment shows that 
this is the case. 
potash, containing 20 parts of water, and one part of 
saturated solution at 64°, was electrihed in the two 
avate cups, by the power of 50 pairs of plates for three 
days 5 the connecting amianthus which had been moist- 
ened with pure water, was removed, washed with pure 
water, and again yale’ twice every day. B 
precaution the presence of any neutral salt that might 
adhere to it, and distnrb the results, was prevented. 
The alkali obtained in this process in the solution had. 
the properties of pure_potash, and when it had been sa- 
turated with nitric acid, it gave no turbidness by mix- 
ture with solution of muriate of barytes 5 the acid mat- 
ter exposed toa strong heat, evaporated, without leaving. 
any residuum.” 

Mr Davy then made experiments on the transfer of 
certain of the constituent parts of bodies, and also on the 
passage of acids, alkahes, and other snbstances, through 

various attracting alaeninedi menstrua, by mronie-diealaa 
trieity, and in these expcrinmients he obtained many curi- 
ons and interesting results; but for an account of them, 
as well as of his observations on the different phenomena, 
and on the mode of decomposition and transition, we 
must refer to the menuoir itself. 

After the investigations in which Mr Davy had been 
occupied, and the singular and unexpected results which 
he obtained, he ventured to conelude, from the general 
principles on which the phenomena might be explained, 


that the new methods of proceeding would lead to a_ 


more intimate Knowledge concerning the true elements 


of 


‘“‘ A very weak solution of sulphate of 
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| Zine. of bodies. Accordingly, in November 1824, he laid 
—v——— before tlie Royal Society a most interesting detail of an 
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potash had its metallic lustre destroyed in the:atmo- Zine. 
spherc, and a white crust formed upon it. This crust —v—~ 


elaborate series of experiments on the decomposition of 
the alkalics. 


Decomposttion of the Alkalies. 


In the first attempts that were made on the decompo- 
sition of potash, Mr Davy employed an aqueons solution, 
saturated at a common temperature. It was exposed to 
the action of a powerful galvanic battery, composed of 
24 plates of copper and zine of 12 inches square, 100 
plates of six inches, and 159 plates of four inches square, 
charged with soluttons of alum and nitrous acid. The 
action was very intense 3 a great deal of heat and vio- 
lent effervescence were produced, but the water only of 
the solution was efleeted, and its lrydrogen and oxyyen 
were disengaged. Potash in the state of igneons fusion, 
in aspoon of platina, was next subjected to the action of 
a battery of 100 plates of six inches, highly charged. 
‘he spoon was connected with the positive side. In 
this experrment some brilliant phenomena were produ- 
ced. The potash appeared to be a good conductor 5 
and, while the communication was preserved, a most in- 
tense light was eniitted from the negative wire, and a 
column of flame, seemingly owing to the developement 
of combustible matter, arose from the point of contact. 
When the order was reversed, and the platina spoon was 
connected with the nevative cide, a vivid and constant 
light appeared at the opposite point. There was no in- 
flamimation round it; but aeriform globules, which in- 
flamed in the atmosphere, rose through the potash. The 
platina was considerably acied on. 

Although potash, when perfectly dry, be a non-con- 
ductor, it acquires a conducting power by being slight- 
ly moistened. A small piece of pure potash exposed for 
a few seconds to the atmosphere, was placed on a disc 
of platina connected withthe negative side of a battery 
of 250 plates of six and four inches, in a state of intense 
activity. A platina wire from the opposite side was 
brought in contact with the upper surface of the alkalt. 
A vivid action soon took place. ‘The potash fused at 
both points of electrisation ; a violent’effervescence ap- 
peared at the upper surtace 5 but at the lower or nega- 
tive surface no elastic fluid was cmited, but small glo- 
bales like quicksilver were produced, some of whieh 
burnt with explosion and bright flame as they were 
formed, and otiers remained and were only tarnished, 
and finally covered by a white film formed on their 
surfaces. These globules were the basis of potash. The 
same results were obtained, when gold and other metals, 

plumhago, or charcoal, were employed ; and the effects 
were the same when the progess was canducted in an 
exhausted receiver. 

Mr Davy also obtained the same substance from pot- 
ash, fused by means of a lamp, and placed in glass tubes 
confined by mercury, and furnished with hermetically 
inserted platina wires, to transmit the electricity; but 
the glass was rapidly dissolved by the action of the al- 
kali, so that the process cauld not be long carried on. 

In these experiments on potash, the combustible base 
was produced from the negative surface, and oxygen 
was evolved from the positive surface. The same efiects 
invariably followed, when the experiment was conduct- 
ed above mercury. The same thing was proved synthe- 
tically. The combustible substance cbtained from the- 


was found, upon examination, to be pure potash ; but 
this was still farther confirmed by placing globules of 
the combustible matter in tubes containing common air, 
or oxygen gas, confined by mercury. An absorption ot 
the oxygen took place, anda crust of alkali was formed 

upon the globule. When the combustible matter con- 

fined in given portions of oxygen, was strongly heated, | 
ayapid combustion, with a brilliant white flame, was 

produced, and the metallic globules were converted into 

a white and solid mass, which was found to be- pure 

potash. 

To the combustible matter thus obtained from pot- 
ash, Mr Davy gave the name of potassium. From its 
strony affinity for oxygen, it was extremely difficult to 
preserve it unchanged, for the purpose of examining its 
properties. ‘The substance which he found to be least 
aflected, is newly. distilled naphtha. In this flnid po-. 
tassium may be kept for mary days nearly unaltered, 
and its physical properties may be examined in the at- 
mosphere, when covered by a thin filin of it. 

Potassium, at 60° Fahrenheit, is in the form of small 
globules, which have the metallic lustre and general 
appearance of mercury 3 at 70° it becomes more. fiuid, 
and at 100°, diflerent globnles easily run into one. At 
50° of Fahrenheit it is soft and malleable, and exhibits . 
the- lustre of polished silver. At 32° it becomes hard 
and brittle, and, when, broken, presents a crystallized 
texture. To reduce it to vapour, it requires a red heat; 
and in proper circumstances, it may be subjected to di- 
stillation, without change. It is a good. conductor. of. 
heat, and a perfect conductor of electricity. 

In the properties now mentioned, potassiumapproach- 
es acarly to the metals; but it is very different in its 
spceihic gravity. In naphtha of the specific gravity of 
861 it rose to the surface 5 and it did not sink in double 
distilled naplitha, the specific gravity of which was 
about .770. I'rom these and other experiments, Mir 
Davy estimates the specific gravity of patassium at .6,. 
so that it is the lightest fluid body known. In its solid 
form it is somewhat heavier; but, even in this state, 
when cooled to 40° Fahrenheit, it swims .in double. di- 
stilled naphtha. 

With the view of ascertaining the proportions of the 
constituent parts of potash, Mr Davy made two experi- 
ments, by subjecting the metallic base to combustion in 
oxygen gas. In the first experiment, .12 of a grain of 
potassium were employed; the combustion was made 
upon platina, and was rapid and complete, and the basis. 
appeared to be perfectly satnrated. The result of this 
experiment indicates 86.7 of basis, and 13.3 at oxygen, 
in the 1co parts of potash. In another experiment, the 
result he obtained was 85.5 of basis, and 14.5 of oxy- 
gen. ‘The mean of these two expemments is 86.1 of 
basis, and 13.9 of oxygen, in 100 parts of potash. 

The results of the decomposition of water by the basis 
of the alkalies, which were more readily and perfectly 
obtained than those of their combustion, exhibited the 
proportion of base to be 84, and that of oxygen 16; 
but the mean of 86.1 of base, and 13.9 of oxygen, and 
84 base and 16 oxygen, is 85 of potassium and 15 of 
oxygen, which may be taken as the proportions of. the 
elements of potash. 

Mr Davy’s discoveries have been confirmed by the in- 
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genious experiments of Thenard and Gay-Tussac. These 


cane distinguished chemists have decomposed potash by a dif- 


Fig. 4. 


with a small proportion of iron. 


ferent process. They introduccd iron filings into a bent 
gun barrel, which was placed across a furnace. A tube 
with a stopcock, containing a quantity of solid potash, is 
connected with one extremity of the gun-barrel; to the 
other extremity there is attached a tuhe of aubate; con- 
taining mercury, for the purpose of excluding the at- 
mospheric air, and allowing any gaseous matter formed 
during the process to escape. The potash in the tube is 
to be kept cold by means of a freezing mixture, till 
that part of the barrel containing the iron filings has 
been raised to a white hcat. The potash is then fused b 


‘applying heat, by means of a portable furnace; and it 1s 
allawed to pass through a small opening, 6 come in 


56 
contact with the iron filings, where it is decomposed, 


the oxygen of the potash entering into combination with 
the iron, and the base passing on to the other extremity 
of the tube j in a staté of sublimation. At that extremity 
the metallic base is condensed by the application of ex- 
cessive cold, and in this way the potassium may be ob- 
tained at less expence, and in greater quantity, than by 
means of galvanism. During this progress, hydrogen gas 
is evolved, which, it is supposed, is owiig to the de- 
com position of the water contained in the alkali. The 
potassium thus obtained is in the form of brilliant lami- 
nee, which adhere to the sides of the gun barrel. An 
alloy of the same metal with iron is also found in that 
part of the barrel containing the filings. Mr Davy has 
repeated this experiment, and he finds that the base ob- 


‘tained in this manncr is heayier, and its melting point 


higher, than what is procured by means of galvanism. 
This, it is supposed, may arise from its being combined 
The metallic base of 
soda was ohtamed by a similar process. 

But, according to the view which the French che- 


mists have taken of these discoveries, and the results of 


their own experiments, they contlivdes that the metallic 
substances derived from the alkalies are not simple, but 
are compounds of the several bases with hydrogen. 

Another method of as potash, and obtain- 
ing its base, which ts still simpler, has been followed by 
Curaudau. In this process the decomposition is eflected 
by charcoal. A mixture of carbonate of potash is made 
with flaur or charcoal and linseed oil. This mixture is 
introduced into an tron or earthen tube or retort, and 
calcined, by gradually raising the heat, till a bluish 
ight be seen in the inside of the vessel. Soon after an 
abundant evolution of vapour takes place, which is the 
hase of the alkah, to be collected by introducing a clean 
iron rod, on eisGH it condenses. Care must be taken 
to res aw the rod before it 1s too hot, and to plunge 
it in oil of turpentine, under the surface of which the 
metallic crust on the rod may be separated. In this 
way a quantity of potassium may be precurcd. The 
boue of soda is ohtained by a similar process. 

Pigs jis a represcntation of the apparatus cmployed 
bythe French chemists in decomposing potash. ABCE 
is the gun barrel laid across the furnace, with its appa- 
ratus; D is the furnace, and F is the pipe of the bel- 
lows. 

Fig. 4. 18 a section of the tube containing the pot- 
ash. 

But the chemical relations of potassium xre not less 
extraordinary than its physical properties. It combines 
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slowly with exygen, and withont flame, at all tempera- 
tures below that of its vaporization. At this point com- 
bustion takes place, with a brilliant white light, and in- 
tense heat. When it is heated slowly in a quantity of 
oxygen gas, which is not sufficient for its complete sa- 
turation, and at a temperatnre below that of inflamma- 
tion, as for instance 4oo° of Fahrenheit, it changes to 
ured brown colour, and the solid form, consisting part- 
ly of potash, and partly of its base, is of a grayish co- 
lour. When exposed to water, or again heated in fresh 
quantities of air, the whole is converted into potash. 
When dry potash and potassinm are fused together nn- 
der proper circumstances, the base is deprived of its 
metallic splendour, and the two substances unite into a 
compound of a red brown colour when fluid, and of a 
dark gray when solid. This compound, when exposcd 
to the air, soon absorbs its full proportion of oxygen, 
and is wholly converted into potash. The substance 
thus formed seems to be in a lower state of oxidation, 
so that it is to be considered as an oxide of potassium 
with a smaller proportion of oxygen. 

When potassium is introduced into oxymuriatic acid 
gas, it burns spontaneously with a bright red light, and 
a white salt is formed, which is muriate of potash. 
When a globule of potassium 1s heated in hydrogen gas, 
at a deyree below its point of vaporization, it seems to 
dissolve in it, for the globule is diminished in volume, 
and the gas explodes with alkaline fumes, and bright 
light, when brought into the air; but, by cooling, the 
potassinm is wholly or principally deposited, for the gas 
is deprived of its property of spontaneons detonation. 

When potassium is thrown into water, it decomposes 
it with great violence; an instantaneous explosion, with 
brilliant flame, is pnoddecide and a solution of pure pot- 
ash 1s olenginell In these experiments, a white ring of 
smoke, gradnally extending as it mses in the air, is pro- 
duced, similar to the phenomenon of the combustion of 
phosphorated liydrogen. When a globule of the basis 
of potash is placed upon ice, it instantly burns with a 
bright flame ; part of the ice is melted, and in the ca- 
vity there is found a solutien of potash. 

By placing a globule of potassinm upon moistened 
paper, tinged with turmeric, the moment that it comes 
in contact with the water, it burns, and, moving ra- 
pidly upon the paper, leaves behind it a deep reddish 
brown trace, thus demonstrating, in a very simple man- 
ner, the production of the alkah by the decomposition 
of water. 

Potassium readily decomposcs the small quantities of 
water contained in alcohol and cther, even in their 
purest state. As potash is insoluble HH ether, when the 
base is thrown into it, oxygen is furnished to it, and hy- 
drogen gus evelved, ils as the alkali is formed, the 
ether becomes alate and palin: It is observed, that 
the energy of action of potassinm in ether and alcohol, 
is proportional to the quantity of water which they con- 
tain, and hy drogen and potash are always produced, 

When potassium is thrown into solutions of the mine- 
ral acids, it inflames and burns on the surface, and when 
plunged, by proper means, be neath the male cnve- 
loped in potash, Stns by naphtha, it acts upon the 
oxygen with great intensity. In sulphuric acid, a white 

saline substance, covered with a yellow coating, which 
is supposed to be sulphate of potash surrounded with sul- 
plur, and a gas, having the smell of eulpharcous ait 
and 
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and which is probably a mixture of that substance with 
hydrogen gas, are formed. When potassium is thrown 
into nitrons acid, nitrate of potash is formed, and nitrous 
gas 15 disengaged. 

Potassium readily combines with phosphorus and sul- 
phur. When pressed upon a piece of phosphorus, they 
botir become fluid, enter inta combustion, and produce 
phosphate of patash. When the experiment is made 
upon naphtha, no gascous substance is given out; the 
compound has the appearance of a metallic phosphuret, 
is of the colour of lead, and has the lustre of polished 
lead. Ixposed to the air at commen temperatures, it 
combines slowly with oxygen, and is converted into 
phosphate of potash. When heated npon a plate of pla- 
tina, it cives out fumes, but does not burn till it reach- 
es the temperature of the rapid combustion of potas- 
sium. 

When petassium is brought into contact with sulphur 
mn fusion, in tubes filled with the vapour of naphtha, 
they combine rapidly, with the evolution of heat and 
light. A gray substance is thus formed, which has the 
appearance of artificial sulphuret of iron; if it he kept 
in fusion, it rapidly dissolves the glass. When this ex- 
periment is made in a glass tuve, hermetically sealed, no 
gas is disengaged, if the tuhc be opened under mercury 5 
but when it is made in a tube connected with a mercu- 
vial apparatus, a small quantity of sulphurated hydrogen 
isevolved. When the combination is effected in the at- 
mosphere, a great inflammation takes place, and sulphiu- 
ret of potash 1s formed, and by farther exposure to thie 
air, it is at last converted ints sulphate cf potash. 

When one part of potassium is added to eight or ten 
of mercury, in hulk, at 60° of Fahrenheit, they in- 
stantly unite, and form a snbstance like mercury in co- 
Jour, but less coherent. When a globule is made to 
touch a glohule of merenry about twice as large, they 
combine with considerable heat. The compound is 


fluid at the temperatnre af its formation, but, when 


cool, it hecomes solid, with the appearance of silver. 
With the 4th of potassium to the weight of mercury, 
tle amalgam is hard and hrittle; but with one part of 
potassium, and 70 of mercury, it is soft and malleable. 
Exposed to the air, these compounds absorb oxygen, 
and deliquescent potash is formed; and ina few minutes 
the mercury is revived. A globule of the amalgam, 


thrown into water, decomposes it rapidly witha hissing 


noisc ; potash is formed ; pare hydrogen is disengaged, 
and the mercury remains free. ‘his amalgam dissolves 
all the metals, and even acts on iron and platina. 

When potassium is heated with gold, silver, or cop- 
per, in a close vessel of pure glass, a rapid action 1s pro- 
duced, and the compounds thrown into water effect its 
decomposition; potash is formed, and the metals are 
revived. Potassium forms an alloy with fusible metal, 
which has a higher point of fusion than the fusihle metal 
itself. 

Potassium has little effect on colourless and recently 
distilled naphtha: but, im naptha, exposed to the aur, 
it is soon oxidated, and an alkali which unitcs with the 
naphtha into a brown soap that collects round the glo- 
bule, is formed. Potassium acts slowly on the concrete 
oils, as tallaw, spermaccti, and wax, even when heat- 
ed; coaly matter is deposited, a little gas 1s evolved, 
and a soap is formed. On the fluid fixed oils the ef- 
‘ects are similar, hut take place morc slowly. With the 
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assistance of lcat, volatile oils are rapidly decomposed 


by potassium ; gas 1s evolved, and charcoal deposited, “v= 


The metallic oxides, when heated in contact with po- 
tassium, are readily reduced. When a small quantity. 
of oxide of iron was heated with it, to a temperature 
approaching its point of distillation, a vivid action took 
place. Alkali, in gray metallic particles, which effer- 
vesced in muriatic acid, appeared. The oxides of lead 
and tin were revived morc rapidly, and with potassium 
in excess, an alloy was formed with the revived mc- 
tal. 

Potassinm readily decoraposes flint glass and green 
glass, hy a gentle heat. The metallic oxides are redu- 
ced, and the alkali formed dissolves the glass. Ata. 
red heat, even the purest glass is acted on by potassium; 
the oxygen in the alkali of the glass seems to be divided 
between the potassium employed, and the potassium 
which is the base of the alkali in the glass, and thus 
cflects an axidation in the first degree. 

Soda.— When pure soda was subjected in similar cir- 
cumstances to the action of galvanism, similar results 
were obtained as from patash; but the decomposition 
required a more intense action in the battery, or it was - 
necessary to have the alkali in thinner and smaller pieces. 
Potassium remained fluid at the temperature of the at- 
mosphere, at the time of its production; but the ba3e 
obtained from soda, which was fluid in the degree of 
heat of the alkali during its formation, became solid on 
cooling, and exhibited the lustre of silver. With a bat- 
tery of 100 pairs of plates of six inches, in full activity, 
the decomposition of pieces of soda of about 15 to 20 
grains in weight only could be effected 5 and it was ne- 
cessary also that the distance between the wires should 
not exceed one-eighth or one-tenth of an inch. But 
when 250 pairs of plates were employed, highly char- 
ged for the decomposition of soda, the globules often 
burnt at the moment of their formation, and sometimes 
exploded and separated into smaller globules, which 
daited rapidly through the air, in a state of vivid com- 
hustion, producing a beautiful effect of continued jets of | 
fire. 

When the metallic base which is obtained from soda, 
and which Mr Davy-has denominated sodium, was ex- 
posed to oxygen, it was converted into soda; and when 
this process was conducted by strongly heating the base 
in a given portian of oxygen, a rapid combustion with a 
brilliant white flame was produced, and the metallic 
globule was converted into a wlite solid mass, which - 
was found to be soda. The oxygen gas was absorbed 
during the operation, and nothing was given out which 
affected the purity of the residual air. 

The theory of the decomposition of the alkalies is 
stated by Mr Davy in the foitlowing words. ‘As in 
all decompositions of compound substances which I had 
previously examincd, at the same time that combustible 
bases were developed at the negative surface in the elec- 
trical circuit, oxygen was produced, and evolved or car-. 
ried into combination at the positive surface, it was rea- 
sonable to conclude, that this suhstance was generated - 
in a similar manner by the clectrical action of the al- . 
kali; anda number of experiments made above mercu- 
ry, wita the apparatus for excluding external air, pro- 
ved that this was the case. When solid potash or soda, . 
in its canducting state, was included in glass tubes, fur- 
nished with electrified platina wires, the new substances 
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vince. - were generated at the negative surfaces ; the gas given 
Lye gt at the othcr surface proved, by the most delicate 


examination, to be pureoxygen; and, unless when excess 
of water was present, no gas was evolved from the nega- 
tive surface. 

For the purpose of determining the proportions of the 
elements of soda, Mr Davy made experiments similar to 
those by which be ascertained the proportions of the 
base and oxygen of potash. By subjecting sodium to 
combustion in oxygen gas, it appeared that 100 parts of 
soda are composed of 80 of metallic base, and 20 of 


-oxygen 3 bnt the results of its oxidation by the decom- 


position of water, indicated the proportions to be 23 of 
oxygen, and 77 of base. By taking the mean propor- 
tions, obtained froin the results of the two scts of expe- 
riments, the elements of soda may be estimated at 73.5 
of metallic hase, and 21.5 of oxygen. 

Sodium, which remains solid at common tempcratures, 
is white and opaque; and examined under a film of 
naphtha, has the Instre and appearance of silver. It is 
very malleable, and softer than common metallic snb- 
stances. With a slight pressure it spreads into thin 
leaves, and a globule of one-tenth or one-twelfth of an 
inch in diameter, is easily spread over a surface of onc- 
fourth of an inch ; and different globules are easily made 
to adhere, and form one mass by strong pressure. ‘This 
property of welding which belongs to iron and platina 
at a white heat only, is not diminished when sodium 1s 
cooled to 32° Fahrenheit. 

Sodium, like potassium, is a conductor of electricity 
and heat, and small globnles subjected to galvanism in- 
flame and hurn with bright explosions. Sodium sinks 
in naphtha of specific gravity .861; but hy mixing per- 
fectly about 12 parts of naphtha, and five of oil of sassa- 
fras, thc sodium remains at rest in any part of the fluid. 
This makes its specific. gravity = about .9348, water 
being taken as 1. The particles of sodium lose their 
cohesion at 120° Fahrenbeit. It becomes quite fluid 
at 180°, so that it readily foses under boiling naphtba. 
The temperature at which it is volatilized is not ascer- 
tained, but it remains fixed in a state of ignition at the 
point of fusion of plate glass. | 

The chemical relations of sodium are analogons to 
those of potassium, but with some characteristic difler- 
ences. Exposed to the atmosphere, it is immediately 
tarnished, and is gradually covercd with a white crust, 
which is pure soda. It combines slowly with oxygen, 
and without any Inminous appearance at common tem- 
peratures. When heated, the combination is more ra- 
pid, but no light is emitted till it acquire a temperature 
near that of ignition. The flame in oxygen gas is white, 
and it scnds forth bright sparks, producing a very beau- 
tiful effect; in common air, the colour of the light 1s 
like that of the combustion of charcoal, but brighter. 
When sodium was heated in hydrogen gas, it seemed to 
have no action on it. 

Sodium burns vividly in oxynuriatic acid gas, giv- 
ing out numerous sparks of a bright red colour ; a saline 
matter is produced, which is muriate of soda. When 
sodium is thrown into water, it produces a violent ef- 
fervescence with a loud hissing noise ; 1t combines with 
the oxygen of the water to form soda, which is dissolv- 
ed, and its hydrogen is disengaged, During the pro- 
cess there is no luminous appearance ; but when sodium 
:is thrown into hot water, a more violent decomposition 
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takes place. A few scintillations are observed at the 
surface of the water, which is owing to small particles 
of the basis which are thrown out of the water, heated 
to such a degree as to burn in passing through the at- 
mosphere. But when a globule of sodium is brought 
into contact with a small particle of water, or with 
moistened paper, the heat produced is usually sufficient 
for its combustion, as in this case there is no medium to 
carry off the heat rapidly. 

Sodium produces similar eflects with potassium when 
brought into contact with alcohol and ether. It acts 
with great energy on the strong acids; with nitrous 
acid it produces a vivid inflammation, and with muria- 
tic and sulphuric acids, great heat, but no light, is ge- 
nerated. ‘The eflccts of sodium and potassium on the 
fixed and volatile oils, and naphtha, are quite analo- 
gous ; but the appearances of the saponaceous compounds 
are somewhat different, the combinations with sodium 
being of a darker colour, and apparently less soluble. 

Sodium also exhibits two degrees of combination with 
oxygen ; the first is of a deep brown colour, which is 
fluid when produced, and becomes a dark gray solid on 
cooling. By attracting oxygen from the air, or by the 
decomposition of the water, it is converted into soda. 

Sedium forms compounds with sulphur and phospho- 
rus. In close vessels filled with the vapour of naphtha, 
it enters into combination with sulphur, giving out dur- 
ing the process a vivid light and heat, and often attend- 


ed with explosion, from the vaporization of a portion of 


sulphur, and the disengagement of sulphurated hydro- 
gen gas. The sulpburet of sodium is of a deep gray 
colour. In its combination with phosphorus, the coni- 
pound obtained has the appearance of lead, and by ex- 
posure to the air, or by being subjected to combustion, 
the phosphuret of sodium is converted into phosphate of 
soda. 

Sodium forms compounds with the metals. In the 
proportion of one-fortieth with mercury, a compound 
is obtained, which is of the colonr of silver, and remains 
solid; the combination is accompanied with consider- 
able beat. Sodium forms an alley with tin, without 
producing any change of colony, and it has some action 
upon lead and gold when heated ; but in its state of al- 
loy it is soon converted into soda, by exposure to the 
air, or by the action of water, which it decomposes 
with disengagement of hydrogen. The amalgam of 
mercury and sodium seems to be capable of forming 
triple compounds with some other metals ; and it would 
appear that iron and platina remain in combination 
with the mercury, after they are deprived of the sodium 
by exposure to the air. ‘The samc amalgam of sodium 
and mercury likewise forms combinations with sulphur 3 
the triple compound thus obtained is of a dark gray co- 
Jour. 

Ammonia.—The chemical composition of ammenta 
has been many ycars considered as fully established 5 
but in the course of Mr Davy’s experiments on the 
decomposition of the fixed alkalies, it occurred to him 
that oxygen might also form one of the constituents of 
ainmonia, and this he also proved by experiment. Char- 
coal carefully burnt, and deprived of moisture was ig- 
nited by a galvanic battery of 250 pairs of plates of six 
and four inches square, in a small quantity ef pore am- 
moniacal gas, confined over mercury. A great expan- 
sion of the gaseous matter took place, and the white 
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-‘Zine. substance formed in the process collected on the sides of into water it forms ammonia, with the evol ation of liy Zine. 
“ew the glass tube. This matter effervesced in diloted mu- drogen, and the re-appearance of the mercury in its ~~ 


natic acid, so that the product was probably carbonate 
of ammonia. A more decisive proof of ammonia con- 
taining oxygen as one of its elements, was obtained 


from another process. Very pure ammoniacal gas was 


passed over iron wire ignited in a platina tube, and two 
curved glass tubes were so arranged as to be inserted 
into a freezing mixture, and through one of these tubes 
the gas entered into the platina tube, to be conveyed 
through it by the other glass tube into an air-holder. 
‘The temperature of the air was 55°, and no sensible 
quantity of water was deposited in the cooled glass 
tube, which transmitted the unchanged ammonia. But 
after being exposed to heat, moisture was very perccp- 
tible, and the gas appeared in the air-holder densel 
clouded. This circumstance appeared to establish the 
formation of the water from the decomposition of am- 
‘monia during the process. But after the gas had been 
passed several times through the ignited tube, from one 
air-holder to the other, the iron wire was found superfi- 
cially converted into oxide, and had increased in weight 
sop ofa grain. About four-tenths of a grain of water 
were collected from the cooled glass tubes by means of 
filtrating paper, and 33.8 cubic inches ef gas were ex- 
panded into 55.3 cubic inches, and by detonation with 
oxygen it was found, that the hydrogen gas in these 
was to the nitrogen or azote as 3.2 to 1 in bulk. 

Ammonia was farther subjected to experiment by 
taking the electric spark in it. In experiments of this 
kind it was understood that it is resolved into hydrogen 
and azotic gases; but Mr Davy, found, after observing 
several variations in the results, that the weight of the 
two gases obtained was less by about one-eleventh than 
the weight of the ammonia employed. He ascribes this 
loss to the oxygen of the alkali, which had probably 
combined with the wires of platina employed in the ex- 
periment, and had thus disappeared. J'rom these ex- 
periments he estimates the proportion of oxygen in am- 
monia at no less than 7 or 8 parts in 100; and as the 
gases evolved may contain more water than the gas de- 
composed, the proportion may even be larger. By thus 
considering ammonia as a triple compound of azote, hy- 
drogen, and oxygen, the phenomena of its production 
and decomposition admit of an casy explanation. In all 
cases in which ammonia is formed, oxygen exists along 
with its other elements, in the substances from the de- 
composition of which it is obtained. In the decompo- 
sition of ammonia, on the other hand, the oxygen which 
forms one of its elements, may be abstracted by the 
substance employed in its decomposition, or it may en- 
ter into combination with portions of its hydrogen or 
azote. 

But in the progress of investigating tle nature of am- 
monia, to which the attention of chemical philosophers 
has been particularly directed, it appears that this al- 
kali is analogous to the fixed alkalies in having a me- 
tallic base. The Swedish chemists Berzelius and Pon- 
tin, placed mercury negatively clecttified in the galva- 
uic circle, in contact with solution of ammoma. By this 
action the mercury increased in volume, and after an 
expansion of four or five times its former dimensions, 
it became a soft solid. From this amalgam exposed to 
the air, mercury and ammonia are reproduced, with the 


absorption of oxygen; and when the amalgam is put 
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metallic state. Mr Davy repeated this experiment, and 
he found that to produce an amalgam, from 50 or 69 
grains of mercury, in contact with a saturated solution 
of ammonia, required a considerable time, and that this 
amalgam changed considerably, even in the short pe- 
riod that was uecessary for removing it from the solu- 
tion. Conceiving that the de-oxidation and combina- 
tion with mercury might be more easily effected in its 
nascent state, he placed 50 grains of mercury in a cavi- 
ty in muriate of ammonia. The muriate slightly moist- 
ened was placed on a plate of platina, and connected 
with the positive side of a large galvanic battery. The 
mercury was made negative by means of a platina wire; 
a strong effervescence, with much heat, immediately 
took place; the globule of mercury in a few minutes 
enlarged to five times its former dimensions. It had the 
appearance of amalgam of zinc. Metallic erystalliza- 
tions shot from it as a centre round the body of salt. 
They had an arborescent appearance, often became co- 
loured at their points of contact with the muriate, and 
when the connection was broken, rapidly disappeared, 
while ammoniacal fumes were given out, and the mer- 
cury was reproduced. With a piece of carbonate of 
ammonia, similar phenomena were exhibited. The 
amalgam was formed very rapidly ; but when the gal- 
vanic action was powerful in this last case, a black mat- 
ter appeared in the cavity, which was probably car- 
bone, from the decomposition of the carbonic acid. 

Mr Davy considering the strong attraction of potas- 
sium and sodium for oxygen, was led to examine whe- 
ther they produced any effect in the amalgamation of 
ammonia, independent of electricity. With this view 
he united small portions of potassium and sodinm with 
mercury, and brought them into contact with moisten- 
ed muriate of ammonia. An amalgam ~was formed, 
which rapidly increased to six or seven times its volume, 
and the compound seemed to contain a larger propor- 
tion of ammoniacal base than that obtained by clectrici- 
ty. It appears, too, that a portion of the metallic base 
employed to effect the de-oxidation always remained in 
combination with the compound, so that it was not a 
pure amalgam. The following are the properties of 
the amalgam from ammonia, obtained by means of gal- 
vanism. 

When this amalgam is formed at the temperature of 
40° or 80°, it is in the state of a soft solid, of the con- 
sistence of butter; at 32° it becomes firmer, and as- 
sumes a crystallized form, in which small facets appear, 
which seem to be cubical. The amalgam of potassium 
crystallizes in cubes, as beautiful, and in some cases as 
large, as those of bismuth. ‘The spccific gravity of the 
amalgam is Jess than three, water being one. When 
the amalgam is thrown into water, a quantity of hydro- 
gen cqual to half its bulk, is evolved, and the water be- 
comes a weak solution of ammonia. The amalgam be- 
ing confined in a given portion of air, the air increases 
in bulk, and the mercury is revived. Ammoniacal 
gas equal to 14 or 13ths of the volume of the amai- 
gam, is produced, and oxygen equal to one-seventh or 
one-eighth of the ammonia, disappears. When the 
amalgam 1s thrown into muriatic acid gas, it becomes 
instantly coated with muriate of ammonia, and a small 
portion of hydrogen is evolved. In sulphuric acid it 
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becomes coated with sulphate of ammonia, and sul- 
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Mr Davy attempted, by various methods, to preserve 
the amalgam, in the hupe of submitting it to distilla- 
tion, for the purpose of obtaining the metallic base of 
the ammonia, which was united to the mercury, in a 
separate form. But as it is extremely difficult to free 
mercury, after being once moistened, entirely from wa- 
ter, he did not succeed in this tte pt, In wiping the 
amalgam carefully with bilulous paper, part of the am- 
monia was regenerated, and in passing it through fine 
linen, with the view of separating the moisture, a com- 
plete decomposition was eflected, and the mercury was 
revived, 

The quantity of the base of ammonia combined with 
60 grains of quicksilver, appears not to exceed 425 of a 
grain, and the quautity of oxygen required for this is not 
more than yooq of a grain of water, which might be sup- 
plied by merely breathing upon the a amalgam, “My Davy 
made various other exper:ments, with the view ef ascer- 
taining the nature and properties of the amalgam of 
ammonia ; but for an account of these we must refer to 
the paper itself. And he observes, that the more these 
properties are considered, tle more extraordinary will 
they appear. Mereury, by combination with about 
rzooo Of its weight of new matter, becomes solid, and 
yet has its specific gravity reduced from 13.5 to pee than 
35 retaining at the same time its metallic characters, its 
colonr, lustre, opacity, and conducting powers, undimi- 
nished. Can it then be conceived, Mr Davy asks, that 
a substance which forms with merevy $0: woitect an 
amalgam, should not be metallic in its own nature ? 
This substance he denominates amxonium. On what 
then, it is farther asked, do the metallic properties of 
ammonium depend ? Are hydrogen and nitrogen both 
metals in the gaseous state, at the usual temperature of 
the atmosphere ; bodies of the same character, as zine 
and merenry in tine state of ignition ? Or are these gases 
n their common, form oxides which become metallized 
by ce-oxidation ? Or arc they to be considered as simple 
bodies, not metallic in their own nature, but capable of 
composing a metal when deprived of oxygen, and be- 
coming an alkalt with the addition of oxygen ? 

In the farther prosccution of the experiments relative 
to the nature of ammonia, Mr Davy employed potas- 
sium. Ife brought ammonia into contact with about 
twice its weight of potassium at common temperatures ; 
bat excepting a slight diminution in the volume of the 
gas, and the metal losing its lustre and becoming white, 
no mien; effects were praduced. The white crost when 
examined, proved to be potash, and a small portion of 
hydvegen was found in the ammonia, bnt not more than 
equal in volume to the metal. When the potassiom was 
heated in the gas, by means of a spirit lamp applied to 
the bottom of the retort, (fig. 5.) the colour of the crust 
chaneed from white to bili. azure, and gradually te 
bright blue, green, and dark olive. ‘dhe crust and the 
metal then fumed — r. ‘Uhis process is attended with 
etlervescence ; and the ernst passing off to the sides, cx- 
hibits the sinning surface of the potassium. When beat 
ed a sccond ume, it swells considerably, becomes por- 
ous, crystallized, and of a beautiful azure tint. A gas 
is evolved during this operation, which gives the same 


diminvtion by detonation with oxygen, 2s hydrogen, 
and ammenia disappears, 
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It has heen obcerved that the proportien of «mmonia 
which loses its elastic form, varies according as the gas 
employed contains more or less moisture. ‘Thus, in am- 
monia saturated with water at 63° Fahrenheit, potas- 
sium caused the disappearance of twelve and a half cu- 
bical inches of ammonia; but in ammonia deprived of 
moisture, by exposure for two daystopotash that had been 
ignited, the same quantity of potassium occasioned the 
disappearance of 16 cubical inches 3 but whatcver were 
the degrees of moisture of the gas, the quantity of hy- 
drogen generated always appeared equal far cquil quan- 
tities of metal 5 and according to the French chemists, 


the proportionsare stated to have been the same as would 


have resulted from the actton of water upon potassium, 
But in Mr Davy’s experiments, the proportions were 
rather less. In onc, conducted with great care, eight 
grains of potassium generated, by their action upon wa- 
ter, cight and a half cubical inches of hydrogen gas ; 
and eight grains of potassium from the same mass, by 
their operation upon ammonia, produced 83 culsiedt 
inches of hydrogen gas. ‘This difference, alt kota in- 
considerable, Mr Davy found always to take place. 

In Mr Davy’s experiments on the action of potassinm 
on ammonia, he employed retorts of plate glass. The 
potassium was fastened upon trays of platina or iron, 
which were intr «1 into the glass retorts furnished 
with stop-cocks. be retorts were exhausted by an air- 
pump, then filled with hydrogen, exhausted a second 
time, and afterwards filled with ammonia. 


(See fig. 5.F 
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The following are the properties of the substance ob- 
tained from the action of ammonia on potassium. 1. It 
is crystallized, and presents irregular facets, which are 
extremely dark, and in colonr and lustre not unlike the 
green oxide of iron; it is opaque when examined in large 
masses, but is semitransparcent in thin films, and appears 
of a bright brown colour by transmitted light. 2. It is 
fusible at a heat a little above that of boiliug water, 
and if heated much higher, emits globules of gas. 3. 
1t appears to be considerably heavier than water, for it 
sinks rapidly in oil of sassafias. 4. It is a non-conductor 
of electricity. 5. When it is melted in oxygen gas, it 
bnrns with great vividness, emitting bright sparks. 
Oxygen is absorbed, nitrogen is emitted, and potash, 
which from its gvcat ‘fombilicy seems to cofitain water, 
is formed. 6. When brought into contact with water, 
it acts upon it with much energy, produces heat, and 
often inflammation, and evolves ammonia. When 
thrown upon ater, it disappears with a hissing noise, 
and globules from it oftcu move in a state of ignition 
upon the surface of the water. It rapidly eflervesces 
and deliquesees in air, bnt can be preserved under 
naphtha, in which, however, it softens slowly, and seems 
partially to dissolve. When it ts plunged under water 
filling an inverted jar, by means of a proper tube, it 
instantly disappears with effervescence, and the non-ab- 
sorbable elastic fluid liberated is found to be hydrogen 
gas. 

It is found that the weight of this substance 1s greater 
than that of the potassium from which it is formed 3 and 
from this it is concluded, that part of the ammonia, or 
of its elements, enters into its composition, When this 
substance 15 decomposed by heat, nitrogen and hydrogen 
gases, with a portion of ammonia, are given out. It 
appears, however, that the production of the ammonia 
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is in proportion to the moisture admitted, and when the 
moisture is considerable, the whole product is ammonia. 
When this substance is exposed to heat, a matter re- 
mains, which even by increasing the heat, is no farther 
changed, On this residunm water acts violently, and 
with effervescence, from the evolution of hydrogen gas. 
Ammonia and potash are at the same time reproduced. 
Mr Davy’s conclusion from these experiments is, that 
the substance formed by the action of ammonia on pot- 
assium is a compound of the latter with a small propor- 
tion of oxygen and nitrogen; and as it is found that. 
the quantity of hydrogen given gut during its formation 
is nearly equal to the hydrogen eontained in the am- 
monia, it follows that neither hydrogen nor the am- 


monia itself can be supposed to enter into its composi-" 


tion. : 

In prosecuting this investigation, Mr Davy made va- 
rious experiments, and whether the substance was acted 
on by water, exposed to the action of oxygen, or decom- 
posed by heat, it was found, contrary to expectation, 
that the quantity of nitrogen cvolved during its decom. 
position was much less than in proportion to the quan- 
tity of ammonia which had disappeared in its formation. 
Tn one experiment, in which the decomposition was ef- 
fected by heat, the gaseous product was examined, and 
was found to he partly potash, and partly potassium 5 
but it afforded no traces of ammonia, when acted on by 
water, which isa proof that it retained no nitrogen. In 
another experiment, 11 cubic inches of ammonia, or 
2.05 grains, were decomposed by potassinm. ‘T’he pro- 
duct was 3.6 cubic inches of nitrogen, equal to 1.06 
grain; 16 cubie inches of hydrogen, equal to 382 
grain; and there was added to the potassium a quantity 
of oxygen equal to .6 grain. These products taken to- 
gether amount to 2.04 grains, which is nearly equal to 
the quantity of ammonia employed ; but this quantity of 
ammonia, if the proportions of its elements he estimated, 
from its decomposition by electricity, would have yield- 
ed 5.5 cubic inches of nitrogen, equal to 1.6 grain, and 
only 14 cuhie inches equal to .33 3 and allowing the se- 
paration of oxygen in this process in water, it cannot be 
estimated at more than .1t or .123 and hence, if the 
analysis of animonia by electricity come near to accu- 
racy, there is in this process a considerable loss of nitro- 
gen, and the production of oxygen and hydrogen. 

How, says Mr Davy, can these extraordinary re- 
sults be explained ? The decomposition and composition 
of nitrogen seem proved, and one of its elements appears 
to be oxygen; but what 1s the other element ? Is the gas 
that appears to possess the properties of hydrogen a new 
species of inflammable aeriform substance ? Or has ni- 
trogen a metallic basis, which alloys with the 1ron or 
platina? Or is water alike the ponderable matter of ni- 
trogen, hydrogen, and oxygen? Or is nitrogen a cor- 
pound of hydrogen, with a larger yiroportion of oxygen 
than exists in water? Of these important questions, Mr 
Davy adds, the two first seem the least likely to be an- 
swered in the affirmative, from the correspondence be- 
tween the weight of the ammoma decomposed, and the 
products, supposing them to be known substances. 

In concluding this subject, we must observe, that it 
still remains in a considerable degree of obscurity. It 
seems, however, to be ascertained, that the hase of am- 
monia 7s of a metallic nature, which must be derived, 
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either from the nitrogen or the hydrogen, or from both, 
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or perhaps these substances are only dillerent forms of “--~~-~ 


combination of the elementary base. Or if nitrogen be 
supposed to be an oxide of hydrogen, then hydrogen in 
its gaseous form is either a metallie’sulistance, or has a 
rietallic base, which latter enters into combination with 
the mercury employed in the decomposition of ammo- 
nla. 


Decomposition of the Earths. 


I'rom the results of the experiments on potash and 
soda, which Mr Davy olitained, he was led to entertain. 
the strongest hopes of being able to effect the decompo- 
sition both of the alkaline and common earths 5 and the 
phenomena which took place in the first imperfect trials 
nade upon these bodies countenanced the ideas, that 
had obtamed since the earliest periods of chemistry, of 
their being metallic in their nature. 

The earths, like the fixed alkalies, are non-conduc- 
tors of electricity; but the fixed alkalies bceome con- 
ductors by fusion: the infusible nature of the earths, 
however, rendered it impassible to operate upon ther 
in this state: the strong affinity of their bases for oxy- 
gen, made it unavailing, to act upon them in solution m 
water; and the only methods that proved successtul, 
were those of operating upon them by electricity in some 
of their combinations, or of combining them at the mo- 
ment of their decomposition by electricity in metallic 
alloys, so as to obtain evidences of their nature and pro- 
perties. ‘T'o render the experiments upon the carths 
satisfactory, a more powerful battery will be required, 
than Mr Davy has a prospect of seeing very soon con- 
structed ; he therefore prefers the imputation of having 
published unfinished labours, to that of having conccal- 
ed any new facts. 

Barytes, strontites, and lime, slightly moistened, were 
electrified by iron wires under naphtha, by the same me- 
thods, and with the same powers, as those employed for 
the decompositian of the fixcd alkalies. In these cases 
gas was copiously evolved, which was inflammable ; and 
the earths, whicre in contact with the negative metallic 
wires, became dark coloured, and exhibited small points, 
having a metallic lustre, which, when exposed to air, 
gradually became white: they became white likewise 
when plnoged under water ; and when examined in this 
experiment with a magnifier, a greenish powder scem- 


ed to separate from them, and small clobules of sas were 
? & 


disengaged, 

In these experiments there was great reason to belicve 
that the carths had been decomposed; and that their 
bases had combined with the iron, so as to form alloys 
decomposable by the oxygen of the air or water; but 
the indistinctness of the effect, and the complicated cir- 
cumstances required for producing it, were such as te 
compel Mr Davy to form other plans of operation. 

Mr Davy bearing in mind the strong attraction of 
potassium for oxygen, was induced to try whether this 
body might not detach the oxygen from the earths, in 
the same manner as charcoal decomposes the common 
metallic oxides. He heated potassium in contact with dry 
jure lime, barytes, strontites, and magnesia, in tubes of 
plate-glass; but as he was obliged to use very small quan- 
tities, and as he could not raise the heat to ignition with- 
out fusing the glass, he obtained no good results in ‘this 

sHe manner, 
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manner. The potassium appeared to act upon the earths 
and on the glass, and dark brown substances were obtain- 
ed, which evolved gas from watcr; but no distinct mctal- 
lic globules could be procured : from these, and other 
like circumstances, it seemed probable, that though pot- 
assium may partially deoxigenate the earths, yct its afh- 
nity for oxygen, at least at the temperature employed, 
is not sufficient to effect their decomposition. Mr Davy, 
having made mixtures of dry potash in excess and dry 
barytes, lime, strontites, and magnesia, brought them 
into fusion, and acted upon them in the galvanic circuit 
in the same manuer as he employed for obtaining the 
metals of the alkalies. He expected that the potassium 
and the metals of the earths might be deoxigenated at 
the same time, and enter into combination in alloy. 

In this way of operating, the results were more di- 
stinct than in the last: metallic substances appeared less 
fusible than potassium, which burned the instant after 
they had formed, and which by burning produced a 
mixture of potash and the earth employed. An attempt 
was made to form the metallic substances under naphtha, 
but without much success. To produce the result at 
all, required a charge by the action of nitricacid, which 
the state of the batteries would not often allow of; and 
the metal was generated only in very minute hilms, 
which could not be detached hy fusion, and which were 
instantly destroyed by exposure to air. 

My Davy had found in his researches upon potassium, 
that when a mixture of patash and the oxide of mercury, 
tin, or lead, was electrified in the galvanic circuit, the 
decomposition was very rapid, and an amalgam, or an 
alloy of potassium, was obtained; the attraction between 
the common metals and potassium apparently accelera- 
ting the separation of the oxygen. The idea that a 
similar kind of action might assist the decomposition of 
tle alkaline earths, induced him to electrify mixtures of 
these bodies and the oxide of tin, of iron, of lead, of 
silver, and of mercury 3 and these operations were far 
more satisfactory than any of the othiers. 

A mixture of two-thirds of barytes, and one-third of 
oxide of silver very slightly moistened, was electrified by 
iron wires 3 an effervesceuce took place at both points of 
contact, anda minute quantity of a substance, possessing 
the whiteness of silver, formed at the negative point. 
When the iron wire to which this substance adhered, 
was plunged into water containing a little alum in solu- 
tion, gas was disengaged, which proved to be hydrogen; 
and white clouds, which were found to be sulphate of 
barytes, descended from the point of the wire. 

A mixture of barytes and red oxide of mercury, in 
the same proportions was electrified in the same man- 
ner. A small mass of solid amalgam adhcred to the ne- 
gative wire, which evidently contained a substance, that 
produced barytes by exposure to the air, with the ah- 
sorption of oxygen 3 and which occasioned the evolution 
of hydrogen from water, leaving pure mercury, and 
producing a solntion of barytes. 

Mixtures of lime, strontites, magnesia, and red oxide 
of mercury, treated im the same manner, gave similar 
amalgams, from which the alkaline earths were regene- 
rated by the acticn of air or water, with like phenome- 
na; but the quantities of metallic substances obtained 
were exccedingly minute; they appeared as mere super- 
ficial formations surrounding the point of the wire, nor 
did they increase after the first few minutes of electriza- 
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tion, even when the process was carried on for some 
hours. 

These experiments were at first made when the bat- 
teries were in bad order; but were aftcrwards resumed 
with a new and much morc powerful apparatus, con- 
strncted in the laboratory of the Royal Institution, and 
consisting of five hundred pairs of double plates of six 
inches square. 

When Mr Davy attempted to ohtain amalgams with 
this apparatus, the transmitting wires being of platina, 
of about 3% of an inch diameter, the heat generated 
was so great as to burn both the mercury and basis of 


the amalgam at the moment of its formation; and when,. 


by extending the surface of the conductors, this power 
of ignition was modified, yet still the amalgam was only. 


procured in thin films, and globules snfficiently large to: 


submit te distillation could net be procured. When the 


transmitting wires were of iron of the same thickness, 


the iron acquired the tempcrature of igmtion, and com- 
bined with the bases of the earths in preference to the 
mercury; and metallic alloys of a dark gray colour were 
obtained, which acted on water with the evolution of. 


hydrogen, and were converted into oxide of iron and 


alkaline earths. 

While Mr Davy was engaged in these experiments, 
he received a letter from Professor Berzelius of Stock- 
holm, who stated that in conjunction with Dr Pontin, 
he had succeeded in decomposing barytes and lime, by 
negatively electrifying mercury in contact with them, 
and that in this way he had obtained amalgams of the 
metals of these eartlis. | 

Mr Davy immediately repeated these operations with 
perfect success; a globule of mercury, electrified by the 
power of the battery of 500, weakly charged, was made 
to act upon a surface of slightly moistened barytes, fxed 
upon a plate of platina. ‘The mercury gradually became 
less fluid, and after a few minutes was found covered 
with a white film of barytes, and when the amalgam 
was thrown into water, hydrogen was disengaged, the 
mercury remained free, and a solution of barytes was 
formed. 

The result with lime, as these gentlemen had stated, 
was precisely analogous. Strontites and magnesia were 
decomposed in the same manncr. 

From strontites the expected result soon took place ; 
but from magnesia, in the first trials, no amalgam conld 
be procured. By continuing the process, however, for 
a longer time, and keeping the earth continually moist, 
at last a comhination of the basis with mercury was ob- 
tained, which slowly produced magnesia by absorbing 
oxygen from the air, or by the action of water. 

Mr Davy found that all these amalgams might be 
preserved for a considerable period under naphtha. In 
length of time, however, they became covered with a 
white crust under this fluid. In water, the amalgam of 
barytes was most rapidly decomposed; that of strontites 
and that of lime next in order: but the amalgam from 
magnesia, as might be expected from the weak affinity 
of the earth for water, very slowly changed. When a 
little sulphuric acid was added to the water, however, 
the evolution of hydrogen, and the production and solu- 
tion of magnesia, were exceedingly rapid, and the mer- 
cury soon remained free. 

My Davy helieved, that one reason why magnesia 
was less easy to metallize, than the.other alkaline earthis, 
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was owing to its insolubility in water, which would pre- 


—v—~ vent it from being presented in the nascent state, de- 


tached from its solution at the negative surface. 

He then made the experiment, using moistened sul- 
phate of magnesia instead of the pure earth; and the 
amalgam was mueh sooner obtained. Here the magnc- 
sia was attraeted from the sulphuric acid, and probably 
deoxigenated and comhined with the quicksilver at the 
same instant. 

The amalgams of the other bases of the alkaline 
earths could be obtained in the same manner from their 
saline compounds: muriate and sulphate of lime, the 
muriate of strontites and barytes, and nitrate of barytes, 
were decomposed by the samme means as the other eartlis. 
The earths, separated at the deoxigenating surface ; 
these seemed instantly to undergo decompusition, and, 
seized upon by the mereury, were in some measure de- 
fended from the action of ai, and from the contact of 
water, and preserved by their strong attraction for this 
metal. 

In attempting to procure the metals of the alkaline 
earths, the latter were slightly moistened, and mixed 
with one-third of red oxide of mercury ; the mixture 
was placed on a plate of platina; a cavity was made 
in the upper part of it to reeeive a globule of mercury, 
of from 50 to 6¢ grains in weight; the whole was eo- 
vered by a film of naphtha, and the plate was made 
positive, and thc mereury negative, by a proper com- 
munication with the battery of five hundred. 

The amalgams obtained in this way were distilled in 
tubes of plate-glass, or in some cases in tubes of com- 
mon glass. ‘These tubes were bent in the middle, and 
the extremities were enlarged and rendercd globular by 
blowing, so as to serve the purposes of a retort and re- 
ceiver. The tubc, after the amalgam had been intro- 
duced, was filled with naphtha, which was afterwards 
expelled, by boiling, through a small orifice in the end 
corresponding to the reeeiver, whieh was hermetieally 
sealed when the tube contained nothing but the vapour 
of naphtha, and the amalgam. It was found immedi- 
ately that the mercury rose pure by distillation from the 
amalgam, and it was very easy to separate a part of it 5 
but to produce a complete decomposition was very diffi- 
cult, as nearly a red heat was reqmred for the purpose, 
and as at a red heat the bases of the earths instantly 
acted upon the glass, and became oxigenated. When 
the tube was large in proportion to the quantity of amal- 
gam used, the vapour of the naphtha furnished oxygen 
sufficient to destroy part of the bases: and when a small 
tube was employed, it was diffieult to heat the part used 
as a retort suftieient to drive off the whole of the mer- 
cury from the bases, without raising too lnghly the tem- 
pefature of the part serving for the receiver, so as to 
burst the tube. 

In consequence of these difficulties, in a multitude of 
trials, only a very few suecessful results were obtained ; 
and in no case eould our author be absolutely certain, 
that there was not a minute portion of mercury still in 
combination with the metals of the earths. 

In the best result obtained from the distillation of the 
amalgam of barytes, the residuum appeared as a white 
metal, of the colour of silver. It was fixed at all com- 
mon temperatures, but became fluid at a heat below 
redness, and did not rise in vapour when heated to 
redness, in a tube of plate-glass, but acted violently up- 
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on the glass, producing a black mass, whieh seemed to 
contain barytes, and a fixed alkaline basis, in the first 
degree of oxigenation. When exposed to air, it rapidly 
tarnished, and fell into a white powder, which wae 
barytes. When this process was condueted ina small 
portion of air, the oxygen was absorbed and the nitro- 
gen remained unaltered; whena portion of it was intro- 
duced into water, it acted upon it with great violence 


and sunk to the bottom, producing in it barytes; and. 


hydrogen was generated. From the minuteness of the 
quantities obtained, neither its plrysical nor chemical 
qualities conld be examined correetly. It sunk rapidly 
in water, and even in sulphuric aeid, though surround- 
ed by globules of hydrogen, equal to two or three times 
its volume; from which it seems probable, that it ean- 


not be less than four or five times as heavy as water.. 


It flattened by pressure, but required a considerable 
force to produce this effect. 

The metals from strontites sunk in sulphuric aeid, 
and exhibited the same characters as that from barytes,. 
except in producing strontites by oxidation. 

The metal from lime, Mr Davy has never been able 
to examine, either when cxposed to air, or when under 
naplitha. In the case in which he was able to distil the 
quicksilver from it to the greatest extent, the tube un- 
fortunately broke, while warm, and at the moment that 
the air entered, the metal, which had the colour and 
lustre of silver, instantly took fire, and burned with an. 
intense white light into quicklime. 

The metal from magnesia seemed to act upon the 
glass, even before the whole of the quieksilver was di- 
stilled from it. 
was stopped before the mereury wasentirely driven off,. 
it appeared as a solid; liaving the same whiteness and. 
lustre as the metals of the other earths. It sunk ra- 
pidly in water, though surrounded by globules of gas 
produeing magnesia, and quickly changed in air, be- 
eoming covered with a white crust, and falling into a. 
fine powder, whieh proved to be magnesia. 

Tn several cases in whieh amalgams of the metals 
were obtained, containing only a small quantity of mer- 
cury, they were exposed to air on a delicate balanee, 
and it was always fonnd, that, during the conversion of 
metal into earth, there was a considerable inerease of 
weight. 


Mr Davy endeavoured to ascertain the proportions of 


oxygen and basis in barytes and strontites, by heating a- 
malgams of them in tubes filled with oxygen, but with- 
out success. He satisfied himself, however, that when 
the metals of the carths were burned in a small quantity 
of air, they absorbed oxygen, gained weight in the pro- 
cess, and were in the highly caustic or unslaked state ; 
for they produced strong heat by the contact of water, 
and did not eflervesce during their solution in aeids. 

The evidence for the composition of the alkaline 
earths is then of the same kind as that for the composi- 
tion of the eommon metallic oxides ; and the prineiples 
of their decomposition are precisely similar, the inflam- 
mable matters in all cases separating at the negative 
surface in the galvanic circuit, and the oxygen at the 
positive surface. 

Mr Davy has denominated the metals obtained from 
the alkaline earths, barium, strontium, calcrum, and 
magnum. 

In attempting the decomposition of the other ia + 
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In an experiment in whieh the process. 
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Mr Davy was less fortunate in obtaining distinct re- 
sults ; and he observes that the methods which have 
usually proved successful, as well as some others, failed. 
When alumina was subjected to the action of clectricity, 
it was in a state of fusion with potash. In this process 
metallic globules were produced, but they consisted chief- 
ly of the base of the alkali. Some appearances, however, 
shewed, that the alumina itself was decomposed; for when 
soda was employed, the metallic product obtained was 
less fusible than sodium itself, and when it was acted on 
by water, it produced soda and a white powder. When 
potash was fused with the alumina, and subjected to gal- 
vanic action, the metallic product decomposed water 
with great rapidity, and the solution obtained deposited 
alumina by the action of an acid. When potassium in 
the state of amalgam, with one-third of mercury, in con- 
tact with alumina, was negatively electrified under naph- 
tha, and after the process had been continued for some 
time, the amalgam was added to water, a decomposition 
took place, and a solution was obtained, wiich produ- 
ced a cloudiness on the addition of an acid; but all these 
results are to be considered as very imperfect cvidence 
of the decomposition of alumina. 
Mr Davy was still less successful in attempting the 


‘decomposition of silica, partly from its insolubility, 


and partly from its being scarcely, ifat all, affected with 


electricity, when diffused in water, and placed in the 


galvanic circuit; but by following the same processes as 
in his experiments on alumina, some indications of de- 
composition appeared. When silica was fused with six 
parts of potash, and was placed in fusion in the galvanic 
circuit, metallic matter was obtained, from which, by 
exposure to the air, or by dropping it into water, a mi- 
nute quantity of silica was reproduced. When potassium, 
amalgamated with one-third of mercury, and im contact 
with silica, was negatively electrified, he obtained a si- 
milar result; but in none of the experiments could the 
product obtained be considered as the pure base of the 
earth. 

The earths of zirconia and glucina were also subjected 
to the action of galvanism, by processes similar to those 
which bave now been described, and in both there were 
some indications of decomposition; but the results were 
not so perfect as to lead to any certain conclusion respect- 
ing their nature. 


Decomposition of Sulphur and Phosphorus. 


Suphur.—Sulphur, which had formerly been consi- 
dered as a simple substance, appears, from the experi- 
nrents of some of the French chemists, and particularly 
those of Berthotlet junior, to be a compound of sulpbur 
and hydrogen. ‘The latter chemist, in his experiments 
‘to investigate the nature of this substance, caused sulphur 
to pass through a coated glass tube, which was heated to 
whiteness ; some indication’ of sulphnrated hydrogen 
were obtained. Ete then formed metallic sulphurets, as 
of iron, copper, and mercury, and in these processes, 
which were performed in an earthen retort with great 
care, sulphurated hydrogen gas was also obtained. Wa- 
ter in the state of vapour being passed over sulphur in 
fusion, caused the cvolution of sulphurated hydrogen ; 
the water was not decomposed, for no trace of acid could 
be observed. It seemed only to have effected the dis- 
engagement of hydrogen from the sulphur. 

Mr Davy, in the course-of his experiments in calvan» 
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ism, subjected sulphur to the action of that power. The 
sulphar which he employed was sublimed in a retort, 
hiled with azotic gas, and it was kept hot ull the com- 
mencement of the experiment. The reason of this pre- 
lhminary process was, to avoid any nncertainty which 
miglit arise from water absorbed by the sulphur. The 


sulphur introduced into a curved tube, fig. 4. which was Fig. 7. 


furnished with wires of platina A and B, the upper wire 
A being hermetically sealed into the end of the tube, was 
then placed in the galvanic circuit of a battery of 500 
pairs of plates of six inches, ina state of great activity. 
A very intense action followed, accompanied by great 
heat and a brilliant light. ‘The sulphur soon entered into 
ebullition, and gave out a great quantity of elastic fluid, 
a good deal of which was permanent. The sulphur it- 
self assumed a deep red brown colour. ‘The gas obtain- 
ed was sulphurated hydrogen. In another experiment 
made on 200 grains of sulphur, the amcunt of sulphur- 
ated hydrogen obtained was equal to more than five 
times the volume of the sulphur. A considerable action 
was obscrved to have taken place on the wires of plati- 
na; and the sulphur, at its point of contact with the 
wires, reddencd moist litmus paper. When sulphur and 
potassium are heatcd together, a very powerful action 
takes place. Sulphurated hydrogen is disengaged with 
very intense heat and light. From tliese experinients 
the conclusion seems fair and obvious, that hydrogen 
exists in sulphur, for a substance, as Mr Davy observes, 
which can be produced from it in such abundance, is 
not to be considered merely as an accidental ingredient. 
But as it is admitted that sulphurated hydrogen con- 
tains oxygen, Mr Davy contends that exygen is to be 
regarded as one of the constituents of sulphur. In this 
opinion he is supported by experiment. He heated pot- 
assium in sulphuraced hydrogen gas, from which moisture 
had been as much as possible abstracted, by muriate of 
line. The potassium took fire, and burnt with a bril- 
lant flame. When four grains of potassium were heated 
in 20 cubic inches of gas, the quatitity of gas diminished 
only about 2% cubic inches; but the properties of the 
gas were totally changed. A small portion only of it 
was absorbed by water, and the remainder was hydro- 
gen, holding in solution a minute portion of sulphur. 
Somc sulphur was observed on the sides of the retort, 
and a solid matter was formed, which on the surface was 
of a red colour, like sulphuret of potash, but internally 
dark gray, like sulphurct of potassium. By subjecting 
this substance to the action of muriatic acid, sulphurated 
hydrogen gas was obtained, but the proportion was less 
than would have been given out, had the potassium been 
in combination with pure combustible matter. From 
this Mr Davy concludes, that there is a principle in sul- 
phurated hydrogen which is capable of destroying par- 
trally the inflammability of potassium, and of producing 
upon it all the effects of oxygen. As sulphurated hy- 
drogen is obtained by heating sulphur strongly in hydro- 
gen gas, Mr Davy introduced four grains of se}phur in 
a gluss retort, containing about 20 cubical inches of hy- 
drogen, and by means of a spirit lanzp, he raised the heat 
nearly to redness. No perceptible change tock place in 
the volume of the gas after the process. ‘The sublimed 
sulphur was unchanged in its properties, and about three 
cubical inckes of an elastic fluid, absorbable by water, 
reddening litmus, ard having all the properties of sul- 
phurated hydregen gas, were fermed. Supposing then 
sulphurated 
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sulpliurate hydrogen to he constituted hy sulphur dis- 
solved in its unchanged state in hydrogen, and admit 
the existence of oxygen in this gas, its existence must 
likewise be allowed in sulphur. From these experiments 
Mr Davy thinks it not unreasonable to assume, that sul- 
pliut in its common state is a compound of small quan- 
tities of oxygen and hydrogen, with a large quantity of 
a ba-e, which produees the acids of sulphur in combus- 
tion; and as this basis, it is added, possesses strong at- 
tractions for other bodies, it will probably be very diffi- 
cult to obtain it in its uncombined state. 

Sulphur combines readily with potassium, when 
brought into contact in tubes filled with the vapour of 
napitha ; heat and light are rapidly evoived during the 
combination, and a gray substance like artificial sulphu- 
ret of iron, is produced. The sulplurated hydrogen in 
small quantity is farmed at the moment of combinatian, 
the hydrogen, of which, it is supposed, is derived from 
the sulphur. The sulphuret of potassium readily in- 
flames, and when expozed to the air, it is gradually oxi- 
dated, and converted into sulphate of potash. 

Sulphur also enters into combination with sodinm, 
accompanied also with the evolution of heat and light. 
An explasion somctimes take place, which is owing to 
the volatilization of a portion of sulphur, and the dis- 
engagement of sulphurated: hydrogen gas. ‘The sul- 
phuret of sodium is of a deep gray colour. 

Phosphorus. —Mr Davy sui,jected phosphorus to simi- 
lay experiments, and he found that the same analogies 
are apnlicable to this combustible. Common electrical 
sparks transmitted through phosphorus pradnces no evo- 
lution of permanent gas ; but when ected upon hy the 
same galvanic battery, and inthe same circumstances as 
the sulphur, a considerable evolution of gas was effected, 
and the phosphorns became of a deep red brown colour. 
The gas was phosphorated hydrogen; and im an expe- 
riment continued far some hours, the quantity evolved 
was four times the volume of the phosphorns. ‘The light 
dy the galvanic spark was at first a brilliant yellow, and 
afterwards orange. 

Three grains of potassium were heated in 16 cubical 
inches of phesphorated hydrogen. As the fusion was ef- 
fected, the retort was filled with white fumes, and a 
reddish substance was deposited upon the upper part and 
sides ; the heat was applied for some minutes, but no in- 
flammation took place. When the retort cooled, the 
absorption was less than a cubical inch, the potassium 
externally was of a deep brown, and internally of a lead 
colour, The residual gas seemed to contain in solution 
a little phosphorus, but it had not the property of spon- 
taneous inflammation, While the phosphnret was acted 
npon over mercury by a solution of muriatic acid, it gave 
out only 14 cubical inch of phosphorated hydrogen. 

One grain of potassiuin, and one of phosphorus, were 
fused together. In cambining, a very vivid light and 
intense ignition were produced ; yg of a cubical inch of 
phosphorated hydrogen was evolved, and the phosphuret, 
with diluted muriatic acid over mercury, gave out 745 of 
a cubical inch of phosphorated hydrogen. In another 
experiment with one grain of potassium, and three of 
phosphoras, nearly one-fourth of a cubical inch of phos- 
phorated hydrogen was ubtained 5 but the compound 
yielded by muriatic acid, only 5 of a cubical inch. | 

From these experiments it is concluded, that phos- 
phorated hydrogen contains a minute proportien of oxy- 
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gen, and consequently that the same element enters into 
the composition of phosphorus. 
phorated hydrogen in the last experiment can only be 
referred to the supply of oxygen to the potassium from 
the phosphorus; and the quantity of phosphorated hy- 
drogen produced in the experiment with equal parts of 
patassium and phosphorus, is much less than could be 
expected, if the potassium and phosphorus consisted 
merely of pure combustihle matter. : 

Mr Davy also institnted a set of interesting experi- 
ments on the states of the carbonaceous principle in 
plumhago, charcoal, and the diamond, and the results of 
these are detailed in the same memoir; but for an ac- 
count of them we must refer to the paper itself. 


Decomposition of Boracic, Fluoric, and Muriatic acids, 


The properties of boracic, fluoric, and muriatic acids, 
many of which are quite analogous to those of other 
acids whose elements have been diseovered, have led 
chemists to conclude that oxygen is also the acidifying 
principle in the former; but the scparate existence or 
nature of the base of these three acids was, till the late 
resenrches of galvanism were instituted, utterly un- 
known. The investigation of the nature of these sub- 
stances has been prosecuted by Mr Davy, and some of 
the French cliemists ; and of their experiments we shall 
now give a very short account. 

Boractc acitd.—When horacic acid was moistened 
with water, and exposed hetwcen two surfaces of pla- 
tina, and then subjected to the battery of 500 plates, 
an olive brawn matter formed on the negative surface, 
and, increasing in thickness, appeared at Isst almost 
black. This substance was permanent in water, hut it 
dissolved and effervesced in warm nitraus acid. Heated 
to redness on the platina, it burned slowly, and gave oft 
white fumes, which reddened moistened litmus paper. 
A black mass remained, which through a magnifier ap- 
peared vitreous, and seemed ta contain a fixed acid. 
The inference drawn from this experiment is, that the 
acid was decomposed, and again by the latter process . 
reproduced. 

When equal weights of potassium and boraeic acid 
were heated together 11a green glass tube, which had 
been exhausted, after being twice filled with hydrogen 
gas, an intense igmition, with vivid inflammation, wherc 
the potassiuin was in contact with the boracic acid, took 
place, even before the temperature approached near fo a 
red heat. When the acid had been heated to whiteness, 
before being introduced into the tube, and powdered and 
used while yet warm, the quantity of gas which was hy- 
drogen, given ont in the operation, did not exceed 
twice the volume of the acid. In this mode of con- 
ducting the experiment, 12 or 14 grains of each of the 
two substances only could be employed, on account of” 
the intense heat and consequent firsion of the glass tube 
with larger proportions. Mr Davy fonnd in several 
experiments, in which he employed equal parts of acid 
and potassium, that a great proportion ef the former — 
remained nidecomposed, and he ascertained that twenty» 
grains of potassium had their tnflammability destroyed 
by eight grains of boracie acid. 

To collect the snbstances formed in the process, me- 
tallic tuhes with stop-eocks, and exhausted, after being. : 
filled with hydrogen, were employed. 
brass or copper, a dull red heat only, bat with iron . 
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Lemmy acid was decomposed by the same results. 


Z IN 
tnbes, a white heat was applied; aud in all cases the 
The sub- 
stance obtained from the iron tube was in some parts of 
a dark olive colour, and in others almost black. It did 
not cflervesce with warm water, but was rapidly acted 
upon by it. The solutions obtained consisted of subbo- 
ate of potash, and potash. 

_ The following are the properties of the substance ob- 
tained in the decomposition of boracic acid by means of 
processes conducted in brass tubes, which afforded it in 
Jargest proportion, ‘To this substance Mr Davy has 
given the name of boraczum, which, as it is produced in 
the manner now described, is in the form ofa pulveru- 
lent mass of the darkest shades of olive 5 it is opaque, 
very friable; the powder does not scratch glass, and is 
a non-conductor of electricity. Dried at 100° or 120°, 
it gives off moisture, by decreasing the temperature 5 
and when lated in the atmosphere, takes fire at a tem- 
perature below the boiling point of olive oil, emitting a 
red light, and sparks like charcoal. When excluded 
from air, and subjected to a white heat in a platina 
tube, exhausted after being filled with hydregen, it re- 
mains unchanged, excepting in becoming a little dark- 
er, and acquiring a greater specific gravity. 

Boracium introduced into a retort filled with oxygen 
gas, aud heated by a-spirit lamp, throws off vivid scin- 
tillations like those of the combustion of the bark ef 
-charcoal, and the mass gives out a brilliant light. A 


sublimate appears, which is boracic acid ;' it becomes. 


coatcd with a vitreous substance, which is also found to 
be the same acid. When this is washed off, the black 
residuum requires a greatcr heat, but it is also inflamed, 
and converted into boracic acid. When boracium is 
brought into contact with oxymuriatic acid gas, at 
-common temperatures, it immediately takes fire, and 
burns with a brilliant white light, coating the inside of 
the vesssel with a white substance, which is boracic acid. 
Boracium heated to redness with hydrogen or nitrogen, 
became of a darker colour, and gave out a little mois- 
_ture, but remained otherwise unchanged. ‘Thrown into 
concentrated nitric acid, it rendered it bright red 3 1i- 
‘trous gas was produced and absorbed, but no rapid so- 
lution took place till the acid was heated, when the 
-boracium disappeared with effervescence and the evo- 
lution of nitrous gas, and the fluid yielded boracic acid. 
The action of boracium on sulphuric and muriatic acids 
was not remarkable. It combined with the fixed alka- 
lies, both by fusion and aqueous solution, and formed 
spale olive-coloured compounds, which by muriatie acid 
were precipitated of a dark colour. When fused with 
sulphur, it dissolved slowly, and the sulphur became of 
an olive colour. Its action with phosphorus in the same 
.circumstances was still feebler, but it communicated a 
shade of pale green. 

From the cxperiments now detailed, it appears that 
horaciuin obtained by means of potassium, is diflerent 
from any other known species of matter, and seems to 
-be the same as that obtained from boracic acid hy clee- 
tricity. According to the result of experiments made 
.by Mr Davy, boracic acid is composed of one part of 
boracium, and about 1.8 of oxygen; and supposing the 
dark residual substance to be an oxide, it consists of 
4.7 of boracium, and 1.55 of oxygen. 

__ For an account of the experiments of Gay Lussac and 
Thenard, in investigating the nature of boracic acid, 
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see Jour. de Physique, tom. Ixvul. or Nichol. Jour. xxiii. 
260. 

Fluoric acid.—According to the experiments of Mr 
Davy, potassium, when heated in fluoric acid gas, un- 

«dergoes combustion, and a great absorption of the gas 
takes place. Jn other experiments, he found that when 
fluoric acid gas, procured in contact with glass, is intro- 
duced into a plate glass retort, exhausted after Leing 
filled with hydrogen gas, white fumcs appear from the 
action of the potassium, which loses its splendour, and 
becomes coloured with a gray crust. The fumes are 
more copious when the bottom of the retort’ is gently 
heated. The volume of the gas examined at this time 
appears to be a little increased, with the addition of hy- 
drogen ; and when the temperature is raised nearly to 
the point of sublimation of the potassium, the metal rises 
through the crust, becomes fist of a copper colour, and 
then inflames and burns with a brilliant red light. Af. 
ter this combustion, the fluoric acid is citker wholly or 
partially destroyed, according as the quantity of potas- 
sium 1s great or small; and a mass of a chocolate_colour 
is found in the bottom of the retort ; the sides and the 
top are lined with a sublimate, which is partly choco- 
date, and partly of a yellow colour. When the residuat 
gas 1s washed with water, mixed with oxygen gas, and 
exposed to the action of an electrical spark, it detonates, 
and aflords a-diminution in the same way as hydrogen 
gas. 

In one experiment with 19 cubical inches of fluoric 
acid gas, and ten grains anda half of potassium, 14 cu- 
bical inches of the gas disappeared, and about two and 
a quarter of hydrogen gas were produced. The gas 
had not been artificially dried ; little sublimate was pro- 
duced, but the whole of the bottom of the retort was 
covered with a brown crust, When this mass was exa- 
mined with a magnifier, it seemed to consist of different 
kinds of matter. It did not condnet electricity ; it ef- 
fervesced violently in water, with the evolution of an 
inflammable gas, which had somewhat of the odour of 
phosphorated hydrogen. Part of the mass heated im 
the air, burnt slowly, and was converted into a white 
saline matter. It also burnt with difliculty in heated 
oxygen gas, but it absorbed a portion that required 
nearly ared heat. ‘The light emitted resembled that 
from the combustion of liver of sulphur. Chocolate-co- 
Joured particles were found floating in the water, acted 
on by a portion of the mass, and when the solid matter 
was separated by the filtcr, the fluid was found to con- 
tain fluate of potash and potash. ‘The solid residaum 
was heated in a small glass retort filled with oxygen 
gas; it burnt before reaching a red heat, and became 
white. Oxygen was absorbed, and acid matter 
produced. ‘The remainder had the properties of the 
substance formed from fluoric acid gas, holding silice- 
ous earth in solution by the action of water. 

‘* The decomposition of the fluoric acid, Mr Davy 
observes, by potassium, seems analogous to that of the 
acids of sulphur and phosphorus. In neither of these 
cases are the pure bases, or even the bases in their com- 
mon form, evolved; but new compounds result, and in 
one case, sulphurets and sulplntes, and in the other phos- 
phurets and phosphites of potash, are generated.” 

In another experiment Mir Davy attempted the de- 
composition of fiuoric acid gas, which was perfectly 
dry, and free from siliceous earth, by mixing 100 gre. 
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of dry horacic acid, and 200 grains of fluor spar. The 
mixture was introduced into the bottom of an iron tube, 
having a stop-cock and tube of safety attached. The 
tube was inserted horizontally in a forge, and 20 grains 
of potassium in an iron tray were placed in that part of 
it where the heat was only of a dull red. The bottom 
of the tube was raised to a white heat, and the acid, as 
it was generated, was acted upon by the heated potas- 
sium. The result obtained was a substance in some parts 
black, and in others of a dark brown colour. It did 
not effervesce with water, and when lixiviated, aflorded 
a dark brown combustible mass which did not conduct 
electricity, and, when burnt in oxygen gas, afforded bo- 
racic and fluoric acids. ‘This substance did not inflame 
spontaneously in oxymuriatic acid gas; but it effervesced 
violently, and dissolved in nitric acid. Mr Davy thinks 
that this substance is a compound of the olive-coloured 
oxide of boracium, and an oxide of: the base of fluoric 
acid; but he had not examined its properties particu- 
larly. 

Muriatic acid.—Many conjectures have been offered 
with regard to the nature and constitution of muriatic 
acid, and many attempts have been made to effect its 
decomposition. Mr Davy has extended his researches 
to this substance, and has prosecuted the investigation 
with his usual ardour. It is still, however, to be re- 
gretted, that his success has not been commensurate 
with his ingenuity and industry. Some have supposed, 
that the base of muriatic acid is hydrogen, while others 
contend that the base is a compouud of hydrogen and 
nitrogen. 

The result of Mr Davy’s first experiments in this. in- 
quiry showed, that the water alone in combination 
with the muriatic acid is decomposed, and that this 
elastic fluid contains a larger proportion of water than 
is usually suspected ; and from various experiments he 
concludes, that muriatic acid gas, in its common state, 
is combined with at least one-third of its weight of wa- 
ter. In the prosecution of his researches, therefore, his 
object was to obtain the muriatic acid free from water. 
With this view he heated dry muriate of lime, mixed 
both with phosphoric acid, and dry boracic acid, in 
tubes of porcelain and of iron, and employed the blast 
of an excellent forge; but by none of these methods 
was any gas obtained, till a little moisture was added 
to.the mixture, and then muriatic acid was given out 
in such quantity as almost to produce explosions. In 
distilling the liquor of Libavius, or the fuming muriate 
of tin, which contains dry muriatic acid, with sulphur 
and with phosphorus, no separation of the acid took 
place; but with the addition of water, muriatic acid gas 
was evolved with great heat and violence. By distil- 
ling mixtures of corrosive sublimate and sulphur, and of 
ealomel and sulphur in their common states, muriatic 
acid gas was evolved ; but when these substances were 
dried by a gentle heat, the quantity of gas obtained 


was greatly diminished. Mr Davy, and also the French 


chemists, endeavoured to procure dry muriatic acid by 
the distillation of a mixture of calomel and phospho- 
rus. The result obtained is considered as a compound 
of muriatic acid, phosphorus, and oxygen. In Mr 
Davy’s experiments, the product was more copious when 
corrosive sublimate was employed. With the same view 
of procuring dry muriatic acid gas, he exposed phospho- 
rus to the action. of. oxymuriatic acid gas, in the. hope 
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that in the oxidation of the phosphorus, the whole of 
the moisture would be absorbed ; but the examination 
of the result showed, that no miuriatic acid gas had 
been evolved during the process, so that the muriatic 
acid which had disappeared, must exist, cither in the 
white sublimate which had collected in the top of the 
retort, or in a limpid fluid which bad formed in its 
neck. When the sublimate was exposed to the air, it 
emitted fumes of muriatic acid, and when brought into 
contact with water, muriatic acid gas was evolved, aud 
phosphoric and muriatic acids remained in solution in 
the water. My Davy regards this white sublimate as a 
combination of phosphoric and muriatic acids in their 
dry states. The limpid fluid was of a pale greenish 
yellow colour; it rapidly disappeared on exposure to 
the air, emitting dense white fumes, which had a strong 
smell, differing alittle from that of muriatic acid. Mr 
Davy thinks that this is a compound of phosphoric and 
muriatic acids, both free from water.. 

Mr Davy made other experiments, for the purpose of 
procuring muriatic acid in its uncombined state, but 
with no better success. He then tried the effects of po- 
tassium introduced into the fluid generated by the ac- 
tion of phosphorus on corrosive sublimate; but such was 
the violent action of the substances operated upon, that 
the apparatus was generally destroyed, and he was thus 
precluded from examining the results. But for a parti- 
cular detail of the experiments, we must refer to the 
memoir itself; and for the extended account of Mr 
Davy’s investigations on this curious and interesting 
subject, of which we have given as comprehensive a 
view as our limits. would permit, see CHEMISTRY, 
SUPPLEMENT. 

ZINNIA, a genus of plants of the class syngenesza, 
and in the natural system arranged under the qagth or- 
der, Composite. See Botany Lndex. 2 

ZINZENDORFYF, Nicuoxias Lewis, Count, was 
the noted founder of the German religious sect called 
Moravians or Herrnhuters, or, as they pretend, the re- 
storer of that society. From his own narrative,.it ap- 
pears, that when he came of age in 1721, his thoughts 
were wholly bent on gathering together a little society 
of believers, among whom he might live, and who should 
entirely. employ themselves in exercises of devotion 
under him. He.accordingly purchased an estate at Ber- 
tholsdorff in Upper Lusatia, where, being joined by some 
followers, he gave the curacy of the village to a person 
of his own complexion; aud Bertholsdorff soon became 
talked of for a new mode of piety. One Christian Da- 
vid, a carpenter, brouglit a few proselytes from Mo- 
ravia: they began a new town about half a league from 
the village, where Count Zinzendorff fixed his residence 
amoug them, and whither great numbers of Moravians 
flocked and established themselves under his protection :: 
so that in 1732 their number amounted to 600. An 
adjacent hill, called the Huthberg, gave occasion to these 
colonists to call their new settlement Huth des Herrn, 
and afterwards Herrnhuth; which may be interpreted’ 
‘The guard or protection of the Lord :’’ and from this 
the whole sect have taken their name. The count 
sparcd neither pains nor art to propagate lis opinions 3. 
he went himself all over Europe, and at least twice to. 
America; and scnt missionaries throughout the world.. 
Count Zinzendorff died in 1760, ‘Those who wish to 
know.more of the Moravian tenets may consult Rimius’s. 
si account. 
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ZISCA, Joun, a famous general of thc forees of the 
Hussites, in the 1 5th eentury, was a gentleman educated 
at the court of Bohemia, in the reign of Wenceslaus. 


He entered very young into the army, and after distin- 


guishing himself on several oecasions, lost an eye in a 
battle, whenee he was called Zisca or One-eyrd. At 
length the Reformation, begun by John Huss, spreading 
through almost all Bohemia, Zisca placed himself at thre 
head of the Hussites, and had soon under his command 
a body of 40,000 men. With this army he gained se- 
veral victories over those of the Romish religion, who 


carried on a kind of crusade against them, and built a 


town in an advantageous situation, to which he gave the 
name of Zabor; whence the Hussites were afterwards 
called Tadorites. Zisca lost his other eye by an arrow 
at the siege of the city of Rubi; but this did not pre- 
vent his continuing the war, his fighting battles, and 
gaining several great victories, among which was that of 
Ausig on the Elbe, in which gooo of the enemy were 
left dead on the field. The emperor Sigismund, alarm- 


_ ed at his. progress, caused very advantageous proposals to 


be offered to him; which he-readily aceepted, and set 
out to meet Sigismund, but died on the road. He or- 
dered that his body should be left a prey to the birds 
and wild beasts ; and that a drum should be made of Ins 
skin, being persuaded that the enemy would fly as soon 
as they heard the sound. It is added, that the Hussites 
executed his will; and that the news ofthis order made 
such an impression on the disturbed imaginations of the 
German Papists, that in many battles they actually fled 


at the beat of the drum with the utmost preeipitation, 


leaving their baggage and artillery behind them. 

ZINZIBER, or Zincrper. See AMomun, Bo- 
Tany and Mareria Menica Index. 

ZION, or Srox, in Ancient Georraphy, a very fa- 
mous mountain, standing on the north side of the eity of 
Jerusalem, (Psal. xlviti. 2.) containing the upper city, 
built by King David; and where stood the royal! palace, 
(Josephus. Psal. xlviti. 2.). A part of Zion, situat- 
ed at its extremity, was called Alidlo, of or im the eity 
of David, (2 Chron. xxxitt. 5.). Modern travellers, 
who have been upon the spot, say, that Zion is the 
whole of the mountain, on which Jerusalem stands at 
this day, though not to the extent in whieh it anciently 
stood on the same mountain, as appears Psal. 1x. 12.15. 
Ixv. x. Ixxxvit. 2. 3. Is. Ixn. 1. It is swelled into se- 
veral eminenees or tops; as Moriah, Aera Bezetha, 
and Zion a partieular: eminence or mount, and Zion 
Proper, &e. encompassed on three sides, east, west, and 
south, with one eontinued very deep and steep valley ; 
by means of whieh it was impregnable on these three 
sides, and always attacked and taken, according to Jo- 
sephus, by the enemy on the north side, where Mount 
Zion became level, and the vales of Gihon and Jehosha- 
phat gradually lose themselves. ‘This deep and steep 
valley incontestably constitutes the compass of the oli 
Jerusalem on those three sides, as plamly appears to 
any person who has been upon the spot. Contrary to 
the opinion of former travellers, Dr Clarke thinks that 
the proper Mount Zion is an eminence entirely without 
the eity on the south side; and in the valley between 
That 
part of the valley which lay to the east was called Jeho- 
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shaphat’s, having Mount Olivet lying beyond it ; that 
to the south GeAznnon; and that to the west Grhon, 
from cognominal mountains lying beyond them. At the 
west end of Gihon, without the city, stood Golgotha or 
Calvary. Dr Clarke thinks that very little credit is 
due to the names given to the different plaees and ob- 
jects by the monks. There is another Zion, the same 
with Hermon. 

Zion, or Zion College. Sec Lonpon, N° 46. 

ZIPH, or Sipn, in Ancient Geography, the name of 
a wilderness or desert in the tribe of Judah, where Da- 
vid was fugitive 5 lying tothe south-east of Hebron; so 


called from Ziph or Siph, a twofold town in this tribe ; 


the one more to the south towards Idumea, on the con- 
fines of Eleutheropolis, (Jerome) ; the other eight miles 
to the east of Hebron, towards the Dead sea, inclining 
southwards, because near Mount Carmel. Here wasa 


‘mountain, mentioned 1 Sam. xxii. 14. in which David 


abode, said by Jerome to be rugged, dismal, and always 
Liphim, Zipheit or Ziphenses, the inhabi- 
tants of Ziph, ver. 19. 

ZIRCHNITZER-sex, otherwise called the Lake of 
Czircknitz, in Carniola, is about one German or four 
English miles in length, and half as much in breadth, 
contains three beautiful islands, and is encompassed at 
some distance with mountains and forests. But what is 
most remarkable is, that it disappears generally onee a- 
year, about St John’s or St James’s day, running off 
through holes or pits in the bottom 3 sometimes it dif- 
appears twice or thriee a-year, and sometimes even in 
winter if the weather be dry. On the other hand, it 
has been known to continue two or three years without 
running off. Of the holes or pits, there are five mueh 
larger than the rest, each of which successively, when 
the water runs off, stands empty five days; so that the 
whole lake becomes dry in 25. As soon as the begin- 
ning of the ebb is observed, the fishing in the pits be- 
gins, whieh belongs to five seignories. The fish, which 
are carp, tench, pike, eels, and two other sorts ealled 
schleten and ruten, are caught by laying nets over the 
holes. Mr Keysler tells us, thatupon the ringing ofa bell 
at Zirknitz, when the waters begin to fall, the peasants, 
both men and women, run to the pools quite naked. 

ZARCON, a mineral substance containing a peculiar 
earth. See MineraLocy Index. 

ZIRCONIA,apeeuharearth. SeeCHEmMIstTRY Jndex. 

ZIZANIA, a genus of plants of the class monceeia; 
and in the natural system arranged under the qth order, 
Gramina, Sec Botany Iadex. 

ZODIAC, a broad circle, whose middle is the eclip- 
tie, and its extremes two cireles parallel thereto, at suel 
a distance from it as to bound or eomprehend the exenr- 
sions of the sun and planets, (see AsTRONOMY). It 1s 
a eurious enough fact, that the solar division of the In- 
dian zodiac is the same in substanee with that of the 
Greeks, and yet that it has not been borrowed either 
from the Greeks or the Arabians. The identity, or at 
least striking similarity, of the division, is universally 
known; and AY. Montucla has endeavoured to prove, 
that the Bramins reeeived it from the Arabs. Elis opi- 
nion, we believe, has been very generally admitted ; 
but in the seeond volume of the Asiatic Researches, the 
aceomplished president Sir William Jones has preved un- 
answerably, that neither of those nations borrowed that 
division from the other; that it has been known among 
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the Hindoos from time immemorial ; and that it was 
prabably invented hy the first progenitors of that race, 
whom he considers as the most ancient of mankind, he- 
fore their dispersion. The qucstion is not of importance 
sufficiently general, straitened as we are by the limits 
prescribed us, for our entering into the dispute ; but we 
think it our duty to mention it, that our astronomical 
readers, if they think it worth their while, may have 
recourse to the original writers for further information. 
ZOEGEA, a genus of plants of the class syngenesia. 
See Botany Index. 7 
ZONE, in Geography and Astronomy, a division of 
the tcrraqueous globe with respect to the diflerent de- 
grees of heat found in the different parts thereof. The 
zones are denominated torrid, frigid, and temperate. The 
torrid zonc is a band, surrounding the terraqueous globe, 
and terminated by the two tropics. Its breath is 46° 
58’. The equator, ranning through the middle of it, 
divides it into two equal parts, each containing 23° 29’. 
The ancients imagined the torrid zone uninhabitable. 
The temperate zones are contained between the tropics 
and the polar circles. The breadth of each is 43° 2/. 
The frigid zones are segments of the surface of the earth, 
terminated, one by the antarctic, and the other by the 
arctic circle. The breadth of each is 46° 58’. 
ZOOLOGY, is that part of natural history which 
relates to animals. See NaTurRAL History. 
ZOOPHYTES. The name Zooruytes, Zoophyta 
(i. e. animal plants, from Qwev, animal and ¢slov, plant, ) 
has been long appropriated to a numerous assemblage of 
marine or aqueous productions, which have puzzled the 
ingenuity of naturalists to ascertain their place in the 
chain of nature’s works, and which have been alternately 
ranked among vegetable and amimal, and sometimes 
even among mineral substances. At length, however, 
they seem, by general consent, to have been consigned 
over to the animal kingdom, and, with the addition of 
several tribes from the Linnzean orders of Intestina, Mol- 
lusca and Infusoria, have, by Cuvier and his colleagues 
of the Frénch school, been elevated to the rank of a se- 
parate class. See HELMINTHOLOGY, NO rr. 
In the Linnean system, the zoophytes of earlier 
modern naturalists constitute the 4th order of the class 
Vermes, and as such have been enumerated under 
HeiminrHotoGy ; but as the circumscribed limits of 
that article did not admit of our describing or figuring 
many species, we shall now as far as possible supply that 
deficiency by selecting a few of the most curious or in- 
teresting species of the Linnzan zuophytes ; and we 
shall take this opportunity of making a few observations 
on some of the genera to which they belong. . 
Fig. 1. and 2. represent the TuBIPORA musica, 
crimson tubtpore, or organ coral ; one of the most elegant 
of these singular productions. This species 1s distinguish- 
ed from its congeners by having the tubes connected mto 


fascicule or bundles, and separated from each other by 


transverse membranous partitions. The whole mass 
consists of upright parallel tubes, rising over each other 
hy stages, something like the cells of a honeycomb. 
These tuhes vary in height from halfan inch to an inch 5 
and are from one-tenth to one-eighth of an inch in dia- 
meter. Examined internally, they appear to contain a 
smaller tube divided at certain distances by radiated 
partitions (sce fig. 2.), by means of which the transverse 
septa sometimes communicate with each other. These 
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transverse septa are of unequal heights. 
the mass is a deep purple, or a rich crimson. 
of the mass varies considerably ; but specimens have 
been obtained of from a foot to three feet in diameter. 
It is found abundantly in the Pacific ocean, and on the 
shores of some of the islands in the Indian sea. 

In its recent state it is covered with a mucous or gela- 
tinous substance, which pervades the whole mass and enters 
within each tube. ‘The inhabiting animal is not certain- 
ly ascertained, but seems to be allied to the were7s tribe. 


The colour of Zoophytes. 
The size 


Kgs. 3. and 4. exlnbit two views of the MADRE- Agadrenova 


PORA fungites, or mushroom madrepore. 
exactly resembles a mushraom that it has very common- 
ly been regarded as that vegetable in a state of petrifac- 
tion; but recent observations seem to prove that it is 
formed by small animals like szeduse@. The convex side 
of this madrepore is conical, sometimes obtusely pointed, 
and exhibits on its surface those stellated pores which 
form the distinguishing character of the genus, while 
the concave surface 1s divided into numerous radiated 
furrows so as to represent the gills of a mushroom. 
When first obtained, it is of a delicate white colour, 
especially on the concave part, but it soon acquires a 
brown or yellowish tinge. It is found of various sizes, 
from an inch to 9x inches in diameter. It is met with 
chiefly in the Indian ocean and Red Sea. 
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At fig. 5. is represented that elegant coral called hy Zsis ripw- 


Linneeus Ists Aippuris, the black and white jointed coral ris. 
The specific character of this coral is that it Pig. 5-& 6. 


of Ellis. 
is composed of white striated joints untted by black june- 
tures; but that structure is not visible till after the coral 
has been freed from a wlntish soft spongy part, with 
which the branches are covered in their natural state. 
See fig. 6. It is found chiefly in the Indian seas, and 
varies in height from a few inches to nearly two feet. 


Vig. 7. represents the ANTIPATHES myrtophylla, yar- Antipathes- 
row antipathes, or sea-yarrow, of its natnral size 3 wlile *yrtophy!- 


fig. 8. shews one of the pinnze considerably magnified. “ 


This is one of those zoophytes which im their habit p 


Plate 
LXXX. 


and appearance almost exactly resemble some of the ve- Fig. 7, & &. 


getahle tribes, and lence have received the names of 
sea-heath, sca-cypress, sea-fennel, &c. From their co- 
lour. they are usually denominated black coral. ‘This: 
species, though one of the smallest, is not the least ele- 
gant of the tribe. It consists of numerous branches,. 
composed of very slender pinnee arranged in no certain 
order. The whole coral is seldom above a foot in height, 
and rough on its outer surface. ‘Tus also is a native of 
the Indian ocean, being found more especially on the 
coasts of the Molucca islands, and is sometimes: met 
with in the Great South sea, 


Fig. 9. exhibits a specimen of ved corad, the Isis no- Gorgonia 


bilis of Linné, and Gorconia nobilis of later natural- zodilis, 
This substance, though now nearly exploded from Fig. 9. & 
the materia medica, will still retain a place in our cabi-*°* 


ists, 


nets for its intrinsic beauty and elegant appearance 3. 
hnt when examined on its native beds, ur soon after be- 
ing fished up, it shews a very different surface from that 
under which we usually sec it. Fig. 9. represents it as 
prepared for sale by being deprived of its fleshy animal 
bark or coating, but retaining the striated appearance: 
which marks its specific character ; but fig. 10. exhibits 
a piece of it in its natural state, with polypes extrnded 
from the fleshy coat, and slewing still more distinctly. 
at the extremities the streaks below. 

Red: 


sia 


Zoopuytes. 
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Red coral is found in large beds or reefs in several 


Ly parts of the Mediterranean sea, and coral fisheries are 


Gorronia 
ceratophiy- 
ta. 


Fig. 11. 


Aleyonium 
grorgonoi- 
de. 


Fig. 12. 


Spongia 

tuoutosa. 
Plate 
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Fig. 13. 


Flusira 
arcnosa. 


Fig. 34. 


established on the coasts and near the islands. A fishery 
of this kind in the straits of Messina is minutely describ- 
el by Spallanzani in his Zravels 71 the two Sreihes, 
yol. iv. To tear the coral from the rocks, they make 
use of a machine composed of two beams tied across each 
other, and furnished with a leaden weight to sink them, 
and a quantity of loose hemp and several strong ncts to 
entangle the branches of the coral. To this machine 1s 
attached a strong rope, which is held by the fishers, and 
serves both to direct the net and to draw it up when the 
coral is entangled. Several boats go in company, each 
containing eight men, and the fishery lasts from April 
to July. The quantity collected cvery year amounts on 
an average to twelve Sicilian quintals, each equal to 250 
pounds Troy, and each pound usually sells for about 
four shillings and sixpence. They do not fish on the 
same bank oftener than once in ten years, as this time 
is deemed necessary for the coral to acquire its full size 
and vigour. | 

Another beautiful species of gorgonia, the GorGo- 
nia ceratophyta, is figured at fig. 11. ‘Thisis distinguished 
by its dichotomous flattish stem, and ascending branches. 
The outer flesh is of a purplish colour, and the branches 
are furnished with two rows of scattered pores from 
which the polypi appear. It is found in the Mediterra- 
nean, and sometimes on the eastern coasts of America. 

Nearly allied to the gorgoniz is the species of alcy- 
oninm represented at fig. 12. This is the ALCYoNIUM 
gorgonoides of Gmelin. It is of a cinereous colour, of a 
sandy fleshy consistence, having radiated warty cellules. 
It is found on the northern coast of South America, es- 
pecially near the island of Curagoa. | 

The zoophytes which naturalists distinguish by the 
generic name alcyonium, sometimes form independent 
bodies of a rounded form, such as those called the sea- 
orange, sea-fig, &c.; or cover the surface of shells and 
other marine bodies like a kind of bark. ‘Their internal 
part or base is friable, and, when dried, appears to be 
composed of fine fibres, which are either longitudinal, as 
in the present case, diverging, or circular. This base 1s 
covered with a soft crust, that in drying assumes a lea- 
thery consistence, and is pierced with numerous little 
cells inhabited by polypi. In some species these cells 
are dispersed over the whole surface of the coral, while 
in others they are confined to particular spots or tn- 
bercles. They are all inhabitants of the ocean, where 
they are usually fixed to rocks or other solid bodies. 

in the article HELMINTHOLOGY we have sufficiently 
treated of the nature and properties of the sponges, and 
have there mentioned particularly the common or o/fic7- 
nal sponge. At fig. 13. 18 represented a more curious 
species, the Sp. tubulosa or Jistularis, the tubular or 
pipey sponge. ‘This consists of simple npright, attenua- 
ted, rigid tubes, tuberculated on the outer surface, 
which is of a black colour. It is found in the seas that 
wash the coasts of America. q 

The flustre are a tribe of insignificant zoophytes, 
which seem scarcely entitled to the rank which they 
hold in the animal creation. They are formed of a con- 
geries of superficial cells, placed close together, like those 
of a honeycomb, but generally occupying only a single 
surface. Sometimes this snbstance forms a coating to 
some other marine body, at others it is unattached and 


3 


forms a floating foliaceous mass or sat. The species re- Zoonhytes, 
presented at fig. 14. is one of the most curious, and is ——-—~ 
described by Eths under the name of English sea-mat, 

called in the Linnean Transactions, vol. v. FLUSTRA 

arenosa. It is composed of sandy particles aggluti- 

nated together with slime, and in shape resembles the 

fore part of a horse’s hoof. It is very friable, and so 

thin as to be easily broken. ‘T'cse fiustre are found 
abundantly on the coast of Kent, and about Holy-head 

on the Welsh coast. 

Fig. 15. represents a specimen of SERTULARIA scta-Sertularia 
cea, the small sea-bristle coralline of Ellis, of its natural s##acea. 
size; and fig. 16. shews the same specimen considera- Fig. ts. 
bly magnified. This species is distinguished by being °° 
simply pinnated, with bent alternate pinne, furnished . 
with very remote processes growing only on one side, 
and oblong axillary ovaries. It is one of the smallest 
and most delicate of the tribe, seldom exceeding an inch 
and a halfin height. It is very common, and is found 
on the British coasts. 

None of the zoophytes bear a nearer resemblance to 
vegetables than the sertularze. Their creeping roots, 
their branched stem, and tnfts of seeming flowers (the 
polypine processes) give them all the air of plants. 

Hencc they were long considered as sea-mosses, and de- 
scribed by botanists under that name. See Ray’s Synop- 
s7s, p. 38. and 39. When attentively examined, however, 
their animal nature will scarcely be disputed. Exter- 
nally they are composed of a horny substance, perfectly 
transparent, and through this may be distinguished the 
animal substance traversing the centre of the stem and 
branches like the pith of a plant, and appearing exter- 
nally as little knots or protuberances in the form of 
tentaculated polypes. ‘These extraneous polypes are 
considercd by Cuvier (Zableau Elementaire, p. 768.) 
not as distinct animals, bnt only as parts of the same 
animal which constitntes the sole inhabitant of the ser- 
tularia. ‘These zoophytes adhere to rocks, shells, &c. 
by creeping roots, and appear to propagate by means of 
eggs. ‘They are among the most common of this class . 
of animated beings. 

The PENNATULZ, or Sea-pens, constitute a very curi- Pennatne 
ous tribe of zoophytes, which are completely locomo- P29sPi™ 
tive, and swim in the manner of fishes. They consist fig. 17- 
of an internal bone or rather horny substance, covered™ *” 
with a sensible fleshy coat. Their lower extremity is 
simple like the barrel of a quill, while the upper extre- 
mity is expanded into a flattened part, that is gcneral- 
ly composed of pinnee like the barbs of a quill, though 
it is sometimes merely a simple expanded mass furnish- 
ed with polypine processes. 

Fig. 17. represents one of the most common sea- pers 
properly so called, the PenNatTuLa phosphorea, phosphu- 
rescent pennatuia, of itsnatural size. It has a fleshystem, 
arough middle part,and imbricated pinnules, The pinns: 
are fnrnished on one side with lesser pzmnwle, at theextre- 
mities of which appear the polypes. See fig. 18. which 
shews one «f the separate pinnee, a little magnified. This 
species is of a fine red or light scarlet colour, and when 
alive exhibits a strong phosphorescent light, so as to ren- 
der distinctly visible objects that are nearit. It is pret- 
ty common on the coasts of Britain, and is sometimes 
taken in the fishermen’s nets, or adhering to the baits. 

For figures of two other Linnzan zoophytes, the 
TuBuLaRia magnifica, and Hypra wirrdis, see Plate 

CCLITi. 
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Zug. 


Z U G 


CCLII. Several of Cuvier’s zoophytes are represent- 


ed in Plates XX XIV. CCLI. and CCLIT. and some 


of the Infusoria in Plates XXXV. and XXXVI. 

ZOOTOMY, the art of disseeting animals or living 
creatures, being the same with anatomy. See ANATO- 
MY. 

ZORILLE, a species of weasel whieli inhabits Peru, 
and other parts of South Ameriea; and is said to be 
remarkable for its fetid odour. 

ZOROASTER, or ZERDUSHT, a celebrated ancient 
philosopher, said to have been the reformer or the 
founder of the religion of the magi. It is wholly un- 
certain to how many eminent men the name of Zoro- 
aster belonged. Some have maintained that there was 
but one Zoroaster, and that he was a Persian ; others 
have said that there were six eminent founders of phi- 
losophy of this name. Ham the son of Noah, Moses, 
Osiris, Mithras, and others, both gods and men, have 
by different writers beeu asserted to have been the same 
with Zoroaster. Many different opinions have also 
been advaneed concerning the time in whieh he flourish- 


ed. Aristotle and Pliny fix his date at so remote a. 
period as 6000 years before the death of Plato. Ae- 


cording to Laertius, he flourished 600 years before the 
Trojan war; aceording to Suidas, 500. If, in the 
midst of so much uneertainty, any thing can be advan- 
ced with the appearance of probability, it seems to be 


this ; that there was a Zoroaster, a Perso-Median, who — 


flourished about the time of Darius Hystaspes ; and that 
besides him there was another Zoroaster, who lived ina 
much more remote period among the Babylonians, and 
taught them astronomy. The Greek and Arabian 
writers are agreed concerning the existence of the Per- 
sian Zoroaster; and the ancients unanimously aseribe 
to a philosopher, whom they call Zoroaster, the origin 
of the Chaldean astronomy, whieh is certainly of mueh 
earlier date than the time of Hystaspes: it seems, 
therefore, necessary to suppose a Chaldean Zoroaster 
distinet from the Persian. Coneerning this Zoroaster, 
however, nothing more is known, than that he flourish- 
ed towards the beginning of the Babylonish empire, 
and was the father of the Chaldean astrology and ma- 
gic. All the writings that have been aseribed to Zo- 
roaster are unquestionably spurious. 

ZOSTERA, a genus of plants of the elass gynan- 
dria, and in the natural system arranged under the se- 
cond order, Piperzte. See BoTANy Index. 

ZOSIMUS, an ancient historian who lived at the 
end of the fourth and beginning of the fifth century. 
There are six books of his history extant; in the first 
ef which he runs over the Roman affairs in a very suc- 
cinet manner from Augustus to Dioclesian; the other 
five are written more diffusely. Zosimus was a zeal- 
ous Pagan; whence we find him frequently inveighing 
with great bitterness against the Christian prinees, par- 
ticularly against Constantine the Great, and the elder 
Theodosius. His history has been published with the 
Latin version of Leunclavius at Frankfort, 1590, with 
the other minor historians of Rome, in folio; and at 
Oxford in 8vo, 1679. 

ZUG, a canton of Switzerland, bounded on the east 
and north by that of Zurich, on the south by Schweitz 
and Juucern, and on the west by the canton of. Luceru 
and the Freye-Amt or Free Provinees, It is not above 
12 miles either way 5 but very populous and fruitful, 


soy 9 


Z U R 

yielding wine, wheat, chesnuts, and other fruits, in its 
vales, and excellent pasture on its mountains. ‘The in- 
habitants of this eanton are staunch Roman Catholies. 
It lies in the dioeese of Constanee, and its government 
is democratieal. 'Thare are two lakes in it abounding 
in fish, particularly large earps, pikes, and a species of 
trouts called rote/s; as well as several woods full of 
game. Zug, whieh gives name to it, and is its eapi-. 
tal, stands on the east side of a lake of the same name, 


Zug 


Zurich. 


eee ed 


abont seven miles long, and is a strong neat town, con- ' 


taining a priory and two convents. 

ZUILA, a town in the territory of Fezzan, in Afri- 
ca, which stands on a space of about a mile in cireuit, 
but was formerly of much greater extent. ‘he envi- 
rons are level, well supplied with water, and fertile, 
planted with groves of date-trees, and the inhabitants 
pay much attention to agriculture. WN. Lat. 27. 29. 
E.. Long. 16. 39. | 

ZUINGLIUS, Unricus, an able and zealous re- 


former, who laid the foundation of a separation from 


Rome iu Switzerland, at the same time that Luther did 


the like in Saxony, was born at Wildehausen in 1487. 
While he offieiated as preacher at Zurieb, a Franeis- 
ean sent by Leo X. came to puhlish indulgences there ; 


against which Zuinglius, after the example of Luther, © 


declaimed powerfully. In the course of this opposition 
he started a new doetrine, whieh he ealled Lvangeloal 
Truth; and from the beginning of 1519 to 1523, he 
preached not only against indulgenees, but against other 
articles of the Romish chureh. But though Zuinglius 
made no less progress than Luther, he conducted him- 
self with more moderation and prudenee ; and wishing 
to have the eoneurrence of the civil powers, procured 
two assemblies to be ealled at Zurich: by the first, he 
was authorised to proceed as he had begun; and by 
the seeond, the outward worship and ceremonies of the 
ehurch of Rome were abolished. During these transae- 
tions, Zuingltus published several hooks in defence of his 
doctrines ; but treating of the eueharist, and prescribing 
a form of eclebrating the Lord’s Supper different from 
Luther, he was invalved in violent disputes with the rest 
of his reforming brethren.” Respeeting the divine DE- 
CREES, the opinion of Zuinglius and his followers dif- 
fered very little from that of the PELAGIANS: and in- 
stead of declaring with Calvin, that the chureh is a se- 
parate independent body, vested with the right of legis- 
lation for itself, Zuingliusaseribed to the eivil magistrate 
an absolute and unbounded power .in religious matters, 
allowing at the same time a certain subordination among 
the ministers of the ehureb. This was ahundantly 
agreeable to the magistrates of Zurieh ; but the rest of 
the Swiss eantons disallowing of their proeeedings, other 
assemblies were ealled, and things tending to tumult, 
both sides had reconrse to arms; when Zuinglius, who 
began asa preacher, died in arms as a soldier, in 1531. 
His works are in Tour volumes folio. 

ZURICH, a canton of Switzerland, bounded to tha 
north by Swabia and the eanton of Schaffhausen ; to 
tle south hy the town and territory of Rapperschweil 
and the eantons of Switz and Zug; to the east by the 
Thurgau, Toggenburg, and Utznach 3 and to the west 
by the free bailiages and eounty of Baden. It is about 
60 miles: from north to sonth, aud 48 from east to west. 
With respect to its faee, air, and soil, it is said to be 
an epitome of all Switzerland, as containing in it hills, 

valleys, 


Zurich. 
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valleys, plains, corn-lands, vineyards, lakes, and rivers, 


eee! heir wines have a tartness at first, but the longer they 


are kept the more agreeable they are. The other pro- 
ducts arc excellent frnits, corn, pastnre, fine clay, chalk, 
several coloured carths, pit-coal, turf, and sulphur. 
‘There are also some mineral springs in the canton, and 
some lakes; Zurich is the most considerable, it is 24 
miles long, and two broad. The reformation was intro- 
duced here by Zuinglius in the year 1517. ‘This can- 
ton is the first in rank, and inferior only to that of Bern 
in extent, power, and wealth ; in conseqnence of which, 
its representatives preside in the general dicts, wlien held 
in any place belonging in common to the cantons; and 
the affairs relating to the whole confederacy are trans- 
acted in its offices. Its quota, for the defence of the 
seycral members of the confederacy, is 1400 men. Of 
one of the two armics raised on these occasions, it no- 
minates one of the commanders in chief, as Lucern does 
the other. Its revenue is said to be about 150,000 
crowns a-year; of which, one year with another, two 
thirds are expended in the charges of government, 
and the rest laid up in the treasury. It can bring 
50,009 fighting men into the field at a very short warn- 
ing. 

ZuRIcH, the capital of a canton of the same name in 
Switzerland, stands in a pleasant country, near where 
the river Aa issnes trom the lake that takes its name 
from the town, 23 miles from Schaffhausen, and 114 
from Geneva. After having been ruined by Attila the 
Tun, it is said to have been restored by Thuricus, son 
of Theodoric king of the Goths, from whom it took the 
name of Thuricum, corrupted afterwards into that of 
Zurich. It is fortified in the modern way, and has 
wide ditches, faced with free-stone. There are five 
arsenals in it, well stored with arms and artillery; an 
academy or college, having 15 professors ; a museum, 
or chamber of rarities ; a stately town-house, the pillars 
in the front of which are of black marble, sircaked with 
white ; and a town library. The sovercignty and ad- 
ministration of all affairs are lodged in the greater and 
lesser council, out of which are chosen the city-ofhcers, 
as the councils are out of the 13 companies of burghers. 
There are several other councils or colleges, each of 
which has its particular department. Here arca great 
varicty of silk, woollen, linen, cotton, and other manu- 
factures ; this being the place of the greatest trade in all 
Switzerland. The town is well supphed with provisions 
by and from its lake. ‘The strects are neat, and houses 
well built, but not magnificent. In the town-library 
are scveral Ictters to Bullinger from Lady Jane Gray, 
daughter to the duke of Suffolk. In one of the arsenals 
is the figure of William ‘Tell, dressed and armed in 
the ancient Swiss manner, with the cross-bow whence 
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he shot the arrow that struck the apple off his child’s 
head. 


Both men and women are so fond of music, that there Z¥mosime: 


are few of them that cannot play on some instrument. 
If a burgher goes out of town, or a peasant enters it, 
without a sword, they are liable to be fined. No per- 
sons, whatever thcir rank or ofhce may be, are exempt- 
ed from the sumptuary laws. ‘he burgomasters, who are 
the same as the advoyers at Bern, have the title of ex- 
cellence. ‘The hospitals here are neat and well endowed. 
The environs are pleasant and fruitful; for which it is 
not a little indebted to the lake. That part of it which 
is next Zurich is called the Lower Lake, and the other 
end the Upper. The cathedral, or great church here, is 
collegiate. The present city is said to owe its origin to 
a nunnery, founded by the empcror Lewis I. ncar where 
the ancient Tigurum stood. E. Long. 8. 30. N. Lat. 

= 0: 

ZUTPHEN, a strong and considerable town of the 
province of Guelderland, in the kingdom of the Nether- 
Jands, and capital of a county of the same name. It 
has a magnificent church, and is surrounded with walls. 
Jt was taken by the French in 1672, who in 1674 de- 
livered it up to the States-Gencral. It is seated at the 
confluence of the rivers Berkel and Yessel, nine miles 
sonth-east of Deventer, and 55 east by south of Am- 
sterdam. E. Long. 6. 0. N. Lat. 52. 10. 

ZUYDER-ZEE, a great gulf or bay of the German 
ocean, which extends trom south to north in the United 
Provinces, between Friesland, Over- Yessel, Guelter- 
land, and Holland. It is so called from its situation 
towards the south. 
formerly a lake, and that the land is swallowed up 
which united North-Holland with Friesland. 

ZYGOMA, a bone of the head, or rather an umon 


or assemblage of two processes or eminences of bones.. 


See Bones of the Head, under ANATOMY. 

ZYGOMATICUS, a muscle of the head, arising 
from the Os Zycoma, whénce its name, and termina 
ting at the angle of the lips. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM, BEan-caPeEr,a genusof plants 
of the class of decandria, and in the natural system 
arranged under the 14th order, Gruinales. See Bora~ 
NY Index. 

ZYMOSIMETER (formed from Cugewors, fermen- 
tation, and meteor, measure), an instrument proposed by 
Swammerdam, in his book De Resptratione, with which 
to measure the degree of fermentation occasioned by the 
mixture of different matters, and the degree of licat 
which those matters acquire in fermenting ; the same in- 
strument is cmployed to ascertain the heat or tempera~ 
ment of the blood of animals. 
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It is said that the Zuyder-zee was. 
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DLAXVIT. - - - 700 
DLXXVIII. - - - 792 
DLXXIX.—DUXXXI. - - 804 
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